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THE   EARLY  HISTORY  OF  MAN. .. 


■\Vk  pioi>ose  Itriefly  to  coiisirter  thi-eo 
points  connected  with  the  early  hiatory 
of  man  :  the  first  respects  liia  nntiquity  ; 
the  Bt'coiid  his  primitive  conililioii ;  and 
the  third  tlie  method  of  studying  his 
early j>ro|  ess. 

I.  The  Antiquity  of  Mas.— Our  pro- 
position is  that  the  atiliquily  of  man  is 
very  great  — the  iiopidar  chronology  en- 
tirely wro.,^'.  The  point  to  be  cleared 
is,  Whether  all  tlie  races  of  men  can 
have  had  tlitir  progenitors  in  the  menibeis 
of  a  single  family  2348  b.<;.,— the  date  of 
the  dtfhige?  It'  we  can  show  that  to  be 
impossible  our  proposition  will  be  proved, 
since  the  chninology  which  asserts  it  is 
the  only  obistnclc  to  our  believing  man  to 
have  been  on  the  earth  for  any  length  of 
time.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this 
chronology  isfonndedonScriptnre;  but 
in  the  Old  Teetament  there  is  no  con- 
neoted  chronology  prior  to  Solomon. 
"  All  that  now  passes  for  aneiint  chiono- 
logy  beyond  that  fixed  point  is  the 
melancholy  legacy  of  the   seventeenth 
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and  eighteenth  centui-ics;  a  compound  of 
intentional  deceit  and  utter  misconcep- 
tion of  the  principles  of  historical  re- 
search."  • 

In  the  earliest  historical  times  groat 
and  highly  civilized  nations  existed  in 
difTereut  jtarts  of  the  world.  This  is 
what  we  should  expect,  because  history 
begins  wiih  records,  and  before  a  people 
can  bring  to  perfection  the  arts  which 
make  enduring  records  }iosflible,  they 
must  have  made  great  progress  in  civili- 
zation. Of  the  ancient  communities  we 
select  for  consideration  three — the  Egyp- 
tiiiu,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Indo-European 
"  mother-lribe."  The  facts  ascertained 
respecting  the  antiquity  and  ancient  con- 
dition of  these  communities  establish  our 


{\.)  Ancient  Effi/pf. — ^Tliose  entitled  to 
have  an   opiiiioti    respecting  the  com- 
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incnccincnt  of  liiMtory  in  E^ypt  differ 
from  (»ii(f  iiiiotlier,  but  iigrec  in  referring 
it  to  a  time  nroi'odent  to  ^^  the  (lispcrHion 
of  nifinkind.       J^icpHiiiH  aflHi^ned  to  the 
ncooMNioii  of  Moiiei  the  date  JiK03  iic, 
which  Hourly  np^rwH  with  tliut  ^ivon  by 
Konrick  and  Humbohlt;    Hunsen  fixed 
it  at  a04:)  iu\  ;   I'ickerin^,    Lcnormuiit, 
('hani|)oHion-Ki^ur,  and  Hockh,  referred 
it  to  (hitt'H  varying  between  4400  and  5807 
H.(!.     It  Ih  uniicoeMBary  to  inttist  on  the 
oorroetnoHs   of  any  of  these  computa- 
tionH :  Hiitlicient  for  our  purpose  are  the 
ooniputationH  of  8Uoh  men  m  Wilkinson 
and  Poidu.     Wilkinson  had  in  1836  as- 
signtul   a  ooinparativoly  recent  date  to 
Ali^noH,  Haying,  *^  1  have  not  placod  him 
earlii^r,  for  fi^ar  of  interfering  with  the 
deluge,  the  <late  of  >vhioh  in  2*MH  h.o." 
lie  remodelled  \\\a  chronology  at  a  later 
time,  and  aHHigned  to  the  acecKsion  of 
thirt   king    the    date    2:)20    n.r.,   being 
twenty  eight  yearn  ((/Ver  the  Flootl,  and 
nlnety-Hlx  fteforti  the  diHpention  of  man- 
kin<l.       Mr.  l\>ole*rt  view  is  thus  repr(»- 
sented  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll: — **'rhe 
nu»Ht    nuKicrn  conu>\itation   carries   the 
foundation  of  that  [the  Kgyptiant  Mon- 
arch v  as  far  back  as  Too   years   before 
ll»e  vwit  of  the  llebiVw  Patriarch.    Some 
of  the  U^st  Oermau  scholars  holtl  that 
thert^   is   evidence    of   a   much    longer 
ehrouoU>gv,     Hut  seven  centuries  bt^tbre 
Abraham  (s  the  cslinuite  of  Mr.  U.  Stuart 
l\ude,  of  the  Uritish  Muse\un«  who  is  one 
of  the  very  highest  authorities^  and  tvr* 
tainlv  thenioHt  cautious,  upon  questions 
of   h^vjvptian  ehr\>noloiry.     Tliis  plaivs 
the  bcgumiug  of  the  l*haratdis  in   the 
tweuty-ciirhtii  century  ii,\\     Hut  aeeonl- 
ing    to   l'sher*a    interpivtatiou    of   the 
Hebrew   IVutateuch,  the  twenty-eighth 
iH»ntury  m'.  would  bo  some  400  years 
Wfort*  the  FUH>d.     On  the  other  hand,  a 
ditVervuvv  of  800  years  is  allowevl  by  the 
ehr\uiology  which   is    foumliHl    on    the 
S^^ptuagiul    Version  \»f   the   SvTi^»tuivs. 
Uul  the  fact  of  this  vbtfcrvnoe  tells  in  two 
wavs.     A  margin  of  variation  amounting 
tv^  eight  centuries  between  two  v elusions 
s>C  the  same  vloeumcnt,  is  a  variation  so 
enormous  that  it  «wn\s  to  cast  complete 
doubl    ott  the  whole    s\stem    of  inter- 


pretntion  on  which  such  computations  of 
time  are  based.  And  yet  it  is  more  than 
questionable  whether  it  is  possible  to  re- 
concile the  known  order  of  events  with 
even  this  larger  estimate  of  the  number 
of  years.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  this 
larger  estimate,  the  Flood  would  be  car- 
ried back  about  four  and  a  half  centuries 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  Pharaohs. 
But  is  this  enough  ?  The  founding  of  a 
Monarchy  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  race. 
The  people  amongst  whom  such  Monar- 
chies arose  must  have  grown  and  gath- 
ered during  many  generations.  Nor  is 
it  in  regard  to  the  peopling  of  Egypt 
alone  that  this  difficulty  meets  us  in  the 
face.  The  existence  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
liaui  of  such  an  organized  government  as 
that  of  Chedorlaomer,  shows  that  2000 
years  ii.  c.  there  flourished  in  Elam,  be- 
yond Mesopotamia,  a  nation  which  even 
now  would  be  ranked  amonix  "  the  Great 
Powers.*'  And  if  nations  so  great  had 
thus  arisen,  altogether  unnoticed  in  the 
Hebrew  narrative — if  we  are  left  to 
gather  as  best  we  may  from  other  sources, 
all  our  knowledge  of  their  origin  and 
growth,  how  much  more  is  this  true  of 
iiir  distant  lands  over  which  the  ad  van- 
eingtide  of  human  population  had  rolled, 
or  was  then  rolling,  its  mysterious 
wave  ?  "  *  Nothing  need  be  added  to 
the  case  as  here  so  well  put. 

As  to  the  state  of  civilization  in  Egypt 
at  the  commencement  of  its  history,  we 
have  the  fact  that  the  hierosxlvnhic  svs- 
tem  appears  on  the  earliest  extant  mo- 
numents belonging  to  the  fourth  dynas- 
tv,  atul  must  theretore  have  been  in  use 
for  centuries  Wfore.  The  monuments 
themselves  are  proof  of  some  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  of  geodesv  and  aslnmo- 
mv,  ami  of  sjivat  skill  in  tlie  mechanical 
arts ;  and,  indeed,  had  the  people  not 
Wen  exctdlent  hvdn\ulie  enixmeers  thev 
could  not  have  cstablisliod  themselves  in 
towns  in  the  Lower  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

*^The  pvramids  and  the  sepulchres 
near  them,  *  s;ivs  Kcurick,  **  remain  to 
assuiv  us  tiiat  t^ie  Kgyptiann  wcr\*  then 
a  powertul  atul  jvpulous  nation,  tar  ad- 
\anvvd  in  the  arts  of  life;  and  as  a  |h?o- 
plo  v*an  only  progr\*<sivrly  attain  such  a 
stativM),  the*  lis'ht  \»f  hiMory  is  tvfttvted 
back  tVom  this  era  upon  the  aj;vs  which 
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preceded  it."  *  Reed-penfl,  inks  ^red  and 
black),  papyrus-paper,  chemically  pre- 
pared colors,  beautifully  executed  bass- 
reliefs,  a  magnificent  architecture,  pyra- 
niidical  and  hydraulic  engineering,  are 
items  in  the  proof  that  they  were  highly 
civilized.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  records  show  them  to  have 
been  but  one  of  several  contemporary 
nations;  that  they  believed  themselves 
to  be  autochthones ;  and  that  many  of 
their  institutions  were  unquestionably  in- 
digenous. The  hieroglyphics  were  their 
own ;  much  was  peculiar  to  them  in  man- 
ners, customs,  and  arts;  their  religion — 
there  was  a  national  priesthood — was  in 
,  some  particulars  local ;  aad  every  animal 
and  plant  delineated  in  their  sculptures 
belonged  to  the  land  they  inhabited.  It 
is  implied  in  what  has  been  said,  and  is 
the  fact,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were 
agiiculturists,  and  had  a  variety  of 
domesticated  animals. 

(2.)  China, — In  China  we  see  a  mighty 
State,  comprising  about  one-third  of 
mankind,  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment and  code  of  laws,  speaking  the 
same  language,  and  enjoying  the  same 
culture.  That  State  appears  m  a  remote 
antiquity,  with  peculiarities  that  still  ad- 
here to  it ;  its  language,  science,  philo- 
sophy) industries,  and  marvellous  admin- 
istrative machinery,  having  features 
peculiarly  its  own.  Of  its  origin,  of  the 
consolidation  of  so  many  races  of  men 
under  a  common  government,  we  know 
nothing;  but  as  well  might  we  believe 
coal-beds  and  chalk-clif&  to  be  primor- 
dial features  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  the 
empire  of  China  to  have  been  the  growth 
of  a  few  hundreds,  or  even  thousands  of 
years.  When  its  authentic  history  com- 
mences is  another  matter.  The  begin- 
ning of  its  historical  period  is  perhaps  as 
well  fixed  as  any  such  fact  can  be  at 
2637  B.C.  The  Hia  dynasty,  at  least, 
beginning  with  Yu  the  Great,  is  well  fix- 
ed at  2200  B.a,  little  more  than  100 
years  after  the  Flood,  according  to  Usher, 
and  but  twenty-four  years  after  the 
"dispersion  of  mankind."  Of  the  an- 
cient civilization  of  the  Chinese  we  shall 
give  no  details.    The  reader  will  consi- 


*  Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohn  (London, 
1850),  p.  131. 


der  how  much  progress  is  implied  in  the 
consolidation  of  a  monarchy. 

(3.)  The  IndO'Europeans. — ^The  ear- 
liest date  claiming  to  be  historically  es- 
tablished for  any  race  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean group  is  about  2400  b.c.,  which  Mr. 
James  Ferguson  assigns  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Solar  Aryans  into  India.  *     We 
are   enabled,  however,  to   contemplate 
the  Indo- Europeans  at  a  time  long  be- 
fore that  invasion.     The   chief  triumph 
of  philology  is  the  generalization  which 
has    brought    to     our    knowledge   the 
mother-tribe  of  the    Sanskiit-speaking 
Aryans,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks   and 
Latins,   Germans,    Sclaves,   and    Celts. 
In  that  tribe,  before  its  disruption,  the 
grammatical  structure  still  seen  in  the  lan- 
guages of  its  derivatives  had  been  deve- 
loped, and  many  objects,  acts,  and  pro- 
cesses  had  been    named.      Tlie   names 
given  to  these,  being  a  portion  of  the 
vocabulary  of   the   mother-tribe,   have 
been  ascertained  by  a  process  as  simple 
as  it  is   ingenious — the   examination  of 
the  derived  languages,  and  the  reasona- 
ble inference  that  any  word  found  in  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  them,  is  a  part  of  the 
common  inheritance  from  the   mother- 
tribe.     More  need  not  be  said  of  a  gene- 
ralization with  which  by  this  time  most 
readers  are  familiar.     Now,  while  philo- 
logy, thus  investigating  the  early  history 
of  the  Indo -Europeans,  can  tell  us  no- 
thing of  the  locality  of  the  parent  tribe, 
nor  of  the  date  of  the  dispersion,  it  as- 
sumes to  fix  with  confidence  a  date  be- 
fore  which  the  dispersion    must  have 
happened.     Mr.  Whitney  in   his  excel- 
lent book  on  Language  says,  "  To  set  a 
date  lower  Xh2iT\  3000  years  before  Christ 
for  the  dispersion  of  the  Indo-European 
family  would  doubtless  be  altogether  in- 
admissible ;  and  the  event  is  most  likely 
to  have  taken  place  far  earlier."  f     In 
this  conclusion  we  imagine  every  philo- 
logist will  agree.    The  mother-tribe  of 
the  group  is  exhibited  as  a  language- 
using  tribe  distinct  from  the  Mongols 
and  Semitics,  and  most  probably  terri- 
torially disconnected   from  them  at  a 


*  Tree  and  JSerpent-worship  (1868),  pp.  69, 62  of 
the  Introduction. 

f  Jjanguage  and  the  Study  of  Language,  by  W 
D.  Whitney,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College 
(Triibner  <b  Co.,  London,  1867X  p.  206. 
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time  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  alleged 
dispersion  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  see  what  was  the  state  of 
civilization   in  the   mother-tribe  of  the 
Indo-Enropeans.      Mr.  Max  MtiUer  has 
done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  fa- 
miliarize English  readers  with  the  facts 
about  which  among  philologists  there  is 
no   dispute ;    but  the   most   condensed 
statement  of  them  we  know  is  given  by 
the  American   author  whom  we  have 
just  cited.      Mr.  Whitney  says :  "  It  is 
found  that  the  primitive  tribe  which  spoke 
the  mother-tongue  of  the  Indo-European 
family  was  not  nomadic  alone,  but  had 
settled  habitations,  even  towns  and  for- 
tified places,  and  addicted  itself  in  part 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  in  part  to  the 
cultivation  of  the   earth.     It  possessed 
our  chief  domestic  animals — ^the  horse, 
the   ox,  the   sheep,  the  goat,  and  the 
swine,  besides  the  dog;  the  bear  and 
the  wolf   were  foes   that    ravished  its 
flocks;  the*' mouse  and   fly  were  alrea- 
dy its  domestic  pests.     The  region  it  in- 
habited was  a  varied  one,  not  border- 
ing upon  the  ocean.    The  season  whose 
name   has   been   most  persistent   is  the 
winter.    Barley,  and  perhaps  also  wheat, 
was  raised  for  food,  and  converted  into 
meal.     Mead  was  prepared  from  honey, 
as  a  cheering  and  inebriating  drink.  The 
use  of  certam  metals  was  known ;  whe- 
ther iron  was  one   of  them  admits   of 
question.    The  art  of  weaving  was  prac- 
tised ;  wool  and  hemp,  and  possibly  flax, 
being  the  materials  employed.    Of  other 
branches  of  domestic  industry,  little  that 
is  definite  can  be  said  ;  but  those  already 
mentioned  imply  a  variety  of  others  as 
co-ordinate  or  auxiliary  to  them.     The 
weapons   of  offence   and  defence  were 
those  which  are  usual  among  primitive 
peoples, — the   sword,   spear,  bow,  and 
shield.     Boats  were  manufactured,  and 
moved  by  oars.     Of  extended  and  ela- 
borate  political  organization  no  traces 
are  discoverable ;  the  people  was  doubt- 
less a  congeries  of  petty  tribes,  under 
chiefs  and  leaders,  rather  than  kings,  and 
with  institutions  of  a  patriarchal  cast, 
among  which  the  reduction  to  servitude 
of  prisoners  taken  in  war  appears  not  to 
have  been  wanting.     The  structure  and 
relations  of  the  family  are  more  clearly 
seen ;  names  of  its  members,  even  to  the 
second  and  third  degrees  of  consanguin- 
ity and  affinity,  were  already  fixed,  and 


were  significant  of  affectionate  regard 
and  trustful  interdependence.  That  wo- 
man was  looked  down  upon,  as  a  being 
in  capacity  and  dignity  inferior  to  man, 
we  find  no  indication  whatever.  The 
art  of  numeration  was  learned,  at  least 
up  to  a  hundred;  there  is  no  general 
Indo-European  word  for  'thousand.' 
Some  of  the  stars  were  noticed  and 
named ;  the  moon  was  the  chief  mea- 
surer of  time.  The  religion  was  poly- 
theistic, a  worship  of  the  personified 
powers  of  nature.  Its  rites,  whatever 
they  were,  were  practised  without  the 
aid  of  a  priesthood."  * 

Three  civilizations,  occurring  in  the 
three  families  into  which  mankind  is 
usually  divided,  have  now  been  exhibit- 
ed, two  of  them  with  some  detail,  at 
dates  anterior  to  that  which  the  popular 
chronology  has  fixed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  peopling  of  the  world. 
These  civilizations  were  high  compared 
with  the  state  of  human  tribes  yet  on 
the  earth.  The  people  were  agricultu- 
rists, and  well  practised  in  the  common 
arts  of  life.  They  had  a  variety  of  do- 
mesticated animals;  indeed,  but  few 
animals  have  within  the  historical  period 
been  added  to  the  list.  They  clothed 
themselves  with  a  variety  of  fabrics, 
dwelt  in  houses  and  in  towns,  protecting 
the  latter  by  fortifications;  they  had 
speculated  on  the  order  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  evolved  religions ;  on  the 
order  of  the  material  world,  and  evolv- 
ed bodies  of  doctrine,  which  we  should 
call  sciences.  They  differed  from  one 
another  in  language,  religion,  physical 
characters,  and  social  arrangements;  but 
in  this  they  agreed,  that  they  had  left  a 
slate  of  barbarism  far  in  the  rear. 

If  now  we  take  up  our  position  in  time  at 
a  date  preceding  the  alleged  dispersion  of 
mankind,  say  some  where  about  2  700  years 
B.C.,  and  contemplate  the  Chinese,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  early  Aryans — races  ^o 
different  m  type^  geographically  discon- 
nected, and  so  far  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion— and  ask  when  were  these  nations 
represented  by  their  progenitors  in  the 
\iv\m\i\\'Q  family  gro^ip  from  which  some 
think  mankind  has  been  derived,  is  it 
not  plain  that  we  shall  be  forced  to  say, 

*  Language  and  the]Sludy  of  Language,  L  c,  p. 
207. 
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"  If  they  ever  were  so  represented,  it 
must  have  been  many  thousands  of  years 
ago.  In  4000  years  the  types  of  men 
have  not  changed.*  They  were  either 
primordial,  or  their  production  must 
nave  occupied  ages." 

Here  we  may  say  that  our  proposition 
has  been  proved,  and  that  the  popular 
chronology,  whose  influence  on  histori- 
cal inquiry  has  been  so  pernicious,  must 
be  discarded.  It  may  be  believed  that, 
once  it  is  fairly  given  up,  we  shall  be  un- 
able to  think  of  the  ancient  nations  as 
being  at  all  mwcA  nearer  the  beginnings 
of  human  progress  than  we  are  our- 
selves ;  we  shall  be  unable  to  think  that 
four  or  five  thousand  years  are  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  time  which  that 
progress  has  occupied.  When  that 
point  of  view  becomes  common,  no  one 
will  any  longer  wonder  at  the  Greeks 
appearing  with  the  wonderful  Homeric 
poems  as  their  earliest  record,  or  at  the 
Aryans  possessing  the  Veda  from  the 
dawn  of  history.  Indeed,  a  knowledge 
of  the  Vedic  literature,  which,  through 
the  labors  of  Miiller,  Muir,  and  others,  is 
being  brought  within  our  reach,  will  do 
much  to  establish  the  position  we  have 
been  maintaining.  That  most  ancient  lit- 
erature is  in  many  respects  wonderfully 
modern,!  and  no  one  can  study  it  with- 

*  This  is  established  by  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient Egypt. 

t  A3  an  illustration  take  Rig-Yeda  ix.  112, 
which  has  been  closely  translated  as  follows : — 

"How  multifarious  are  the  views  which  differ- 
ent men  Inspire  I 

How  various  are  the  ends  which  men  of  various 
crafts  desire  I 

The  leech  a  patient  seeks ;  the  smith  looks  out 
for  something  cracked ; 

The  priest  seeks  devotees  from  whom  he  may  his 
fee  extract. 

With  feathers,  metals,  and  the  like,  and  sticks 
decayed  and  old, 

The  workman  manufactures  wares  to  win  the  rich 
man's  gold, 

A  poet  I,  'my  sire  a  leech,  and  com  my  mother 
grinds : 

On  gain  intent,  we  each  pursue  our  trades  of  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

The  draught-horse  seeks  an  easy  car ;  of  gallants 
g^ls  are  fond ; 

The  merry  dearly  love  a  joke ;  and  frogs  desire  a 
pond.'* 

There  is  a  prose  rendering  of  this  lyric  in  Mr. 
John  Muir's  Miscellaneous  Hymns  from  the  Rig  and 
Aihai-va  Vedas,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 


out  feeling  that  the  years  that  separate 
us  from  the  poets  are  few  compared  with 
those  that  separated  the  poets  from  bar- 
barism. 

(4.)  Archaeology, — The  body  of  facts 
accumulated  in  the  pages  of  Lubbock  and 
Lyell  bearing  on  the  antiquity  and  an- 
cient condition  of  man  forms  a  hitherto 
innominate  science  (which  we  must  glance 
at),  comprising  the  history,  so  far  as  we 
know  it,  of  what  are  called  "  prehistoric ' 
times.  We  have  evidence  of  man  as  a 
tool-using  animal,  and,  what  is  more  re- 
markable, as  an  artist,  inhabiting  the  earth 
along  with  genera  of  animals  now  extinct, 
most  probably  more  than  20,000  years 
ago.*  He  then  possessed  the  same  cha- 
racteristics that  he  now  exhibits ;  was 
distinctively  ma/i,  with  remarkable  pow- 
ers of  contrivance,  and  aesthetic  tastes, 
though  with  less  knowledge,  and  conse- 
quently with  ruder  habits.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  evidence.  The  fact  that  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  it, 
after  a  long  resistance,  is  the  best  proof 
of  its  force.  We  may  glance,  however,  at 
the  facts  in  one  district  disclosed  by  cave- 
excavation.  Human  remains  have  been 
found  along  with  those  of  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  in  the  south  of  France  ; 
and  there  is  proof  that  the  concurrence 
in  the  same  district  of  such  remains  with 
those  of  the  reindeer  at  least  is  not  acci- 
dental,— that  the  two  were  inhabitants 
of  the  country  contemporaneously.  The 
bones  of  the  reindeer  were  broken  open 
for  the  marrow,  and  many  of  them  bear 
the  marks  of  knives.    At  Les  Eyzies  a 


Asiatic  Society.  Mr.  Muir  seya  of  it,  '*  It  is  distin- 
guished by  a  vein  of  naive  observation  uot  un- 
mingled  with  satire."  It  might  have  been  written 
yesterday  in  London  by  a  quiet  cynic  of  the 
Thackeray  type,  who,  looking  to  the  balance  and 
movement  of  the  piece,  would  scarcely  have  said 
more  in  it  of  the  aims  and  pursuits  of  the  men  of 
to-day  than  is  here  recorded  of  those  which  en- 
gaged men  of  our  race  4,000  years  ago.  It  is  in- 
structive to  reflect  that  this  is  a  part  of  that  Vedic 
literature  which  the  orthodox  Hindoo  believes  ex- 
isted in  the  mind  of  Ood  from  all  eternity  I 

•  It  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  views  of  the  age  of  man 
that  there  are  some  who  regard  the  stone  imple- 
ments, which  often  are  the  only  witnesses  of 
man's  existence  long  ago,  as  being  '*  inventions  of 
the  devil,"  intended  to  mislead  the  human  intel- 
lect.   Fossils  were  thus  long  regarded  I 
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vertebra  of  this  animal  was  found  that 
had  been  pierced  by  a  stone  weapon 
when  it  was  fresh.  The  stone  instru- 
ments found  are  suited  for  a  variety  of 
uses  ;  for  aid  in  eating,  in  killing,  and 
in  manufactures;  the  "finds"  compris- 
ing scrapers,  cores,  awls,  lance-heads, 
cuiters,  hammers,  and  mortar- stones. 
"  In  tlie  archaic  bone-caves,"  says  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  "  many  very  fair  pictures 
have  be(  n  found,  scratched  on  bone  or 
stone  with  a  sharp  point,  probably  of  a 
Hint  implement.  In  some  cases  there  is 
even  an  attempt  at  shading.  ...  In  the 
lower  station  at  Laugerie  several  of  these 
drawings  have  been  found ;  one  represents 
a  large  herbivorous  animal,  but  unfortu- 
nately without  the  head  or  forelegs ;  a  sec- 
ond also  is  apparently  intended  for  some 
species  of  ox  ;  a  third  represents  a  smaller 
animal,  with  vertical  horns;  another  is 
evidently  intended  for  a  horse ;  and  a  fifth 
is  very  interesting,  because,  from  the 
shape  of  the  antlers  and  head,  it  was  evi- 
dently intended  for  a  reindeer.  Several 
similar  drawings  have  been  obtained  by  M. 
de  Lastic  in  a  cave  at  Bruniquel.  But 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of 
the  cave-man's  art  is  a  poniard,  cut  out 
of  a  reindeer's  horn.  The  artist  has  in- 
geniously adapted  the  position  of  the  ani- 
mal to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The 
horns  are  thrown  back  on  the  neck,  the 
forelegs  are  doubled  up  under  the  belly, 
and  the  hind-legs  are  stretched  out  along 
the  blade.  Unfortunately  the  poniard 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  away  before 
the  carving  was  quite  finished,  but  sev- 
eral of  the  details  indicate  that  the  ani- 
mal intended  to  bo  represented  was  a 
reindeer."*  The  cave-men,  though  they 
were  such  good  artists,  were  ignorant  of 
metals,  of  the  art  o^ polishing  their  stone 
implements,  of  pottery  and  agriculture. 
They  had  no  domestic  animals — not  even 
the  dog.  Similar  evidence  demonstrates 
a  like  antiquity  and  condition  of  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  now  transcended  the  period 
of  historical  records.  In  reaching  a 
time  indefinitely  more  remote,  we  have 
come  on  a  condition  of  man  indefinitely 
lower.  Yet  we  find  ourselves  still  far 
from    the  fountain-head — assuming   for 

*  Prehistoric    Times^  by  Sir    John  Lubbock, 
Bart  (1865),  pp.  264-5. 


the  moment  that  there  has  been  from  the 
first  a  progress;  we  find  man  still  dis- 
tinctively human,  a  tool-user,  an  artist, 
a  thinker,  an  ingenious  craftsman.  Rude 
as  the  instruments  were  with  which  the 
cave-man  worked,  they  yet  required 
much  thought  to  devise  them,  and  great 
dexterity  of  hand  to  frame  and  to  employ 
them.  What  man  then  wanted  most 
was  a  knowledge  of  workable  materials, 
and  of  methods  of  working — a  know- 
ledge which  no  one,  we  imagine,  will 
maintain  came  to  him  otherwise  than 
gradually,  through  the  exercise  from 
time  to  time  of  his  wits,  in  new  circum- 
stances and  on  novel  occasions  ;  through 
happy  accidents,  or  as  the  result  of  some 
of  tlie  inGnitely  varied  suggestions  spring- 
ing up  in  the  mind,  often,  as  we  call  it, 
casually.  The  cave-dweller  was  a  hunter, 
and  probably  ate  his  prey  raw.  He 
broke  the  bones  of  animals  to  get  at  the 
marrow.  But  he  was  a  social  creature, 
and  had  time  for,  and  cultivated,  the 
arts  of  amusement.  What  more  he  may 
have  been  we  shall  never  ascertain  from 
the  record  that  discloses  these  facts. 
What  were  his  relations  to  his  females, 
to  his  children,  to  his  fellows ;  under 
what  rules  the  groups  in  a  di^itrict  as- 
sociated in  the  chase  and  divided  its 
produce ;  whether  there  was  any  divi- 
sion of  labor,  any  pplitical  system,  this 
record,  from  the  nature  of  it,  can  never 
inform  us. 

It  here  occurs,  that  in  referring  to  an 
epoch  so  remote  as  20,000  years  ago, 
we  may  appear  to  be  assuming,  without 
evidence,  that  the  earth  itself  then 
existed.  The  popular  chronology  de- 
clares it  did  not  then  exist  as  emphati- 
cally as  it  declares  that  distinct  nations 
could  not  appear  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  earlier  than  2224  b.c.,  the  date 
assigned  to  the  dispersion  of  mankind. 
Perhaps  any  remarks  on  this  point  are 
by  this  time  superfluous ;  one  or  two 
may,  however,  be  submitted  with 
confidence  for  consideration.'  It  is  fa- 
miliar that  the  defenders  of  this  chro- 
nology— which  is  as  purely  a  human  in- 
vention as  is  the  bicycle  velocipede — 
have  been  obliged  to  stretch  the  days  of 
creation,  as  given  in  Genesis,  into  periods 
of  time  of  indefinite  duration — millions 
of  years,  if  necessary.  It  is  also  familiar 
that  they  are  being  obliged  to  regard  the 
Mosaic  acooimt  as  comprising  a  history 
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of  the  white  races  of  men  only — the 
others  having  nothing,  on  that  view,  to 
do  with  Adam.*  Our  first  remark  is 
that  these  concessions  prove  that  the 
evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  man  has 
been  felt  to  be  irresistible  by  the  de- 
fenders of  the  chronology,  and  therefore 
that  it  is  irresistible,  considering  the 
weight  of  the  prepossesisions  it  has  been 
able  to  overcome.  Our  next  remark  is 
that  astronomy  sets  the  existence  of  the 
world  more  than  20,000  years  ago  be- 
yond doubt,  by  showing  that  there  are 
stars  now  visible  to  us  whose  light  takes 
at  least  50,000  yeai*s  to  cross  the  space 
that  separates  us  from  them.  Lastly, 
we  observe  that  in  the  latest  assault 
made  on  geological  time  by  Sir  William 
Thomson,  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  on 
physical  considerations,  is,  that  geolo- 
gists must  contrive  to  confine  "  all  geo- 
logical history  showing  continuity  of 
life,"  within  "  some  such  period  of  past 
time  as  one  hundred  million  years  "!f 
The  student  of  human  history,  regarding 
man  as  the  latest  and  highest  of  organ- 
ized beings,  is  disposed  to  be  content 
with  such  a  slice  off  the  100,000,000 
years  as  may  reasonably  be  thought  to 
belong  to  him,  and  feels  that  he  is  no- 
wise greedy  when  he  claims  a  little  more 
than  20,000  years  out  of  the  100,000,000 
as  necessary  for  an  explanation  of  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

II.  The  Primitive  State. — Within 
the  historical  period  the  progress  of  man 
has  been  effected  from  point  to  point  by 
his  powers  exerted  to  meet  his  occasions. 
All  we  know  of  man  in  prehistoric  times 
shows  that  he  was  then  less  advanced 
than  at  the  dawn  of  history.  Was  the 
gulf  between  the  cave-dwellers  and  the 
ancient  nations  crossed  through  such  ex- 
ertions as  have  improved  the  condition 
of  men  within  the  historical  period ;  and 
was  the  stage  of  advancement  the  cave- 
dwellers  were  in  reached  by  similar  ex- 
ertions put  forth  by  men  advancing  from 
a  still  lower  condition  ?  The  forces  that 
have  effected  such  a  mighty  progj'ess 
in  the  sciences  and  arts,  and  in  the  do- 
mestic and  political  grouping  of  men, 


*  Primeval  Man,  1.  c.  p.  104. 

f  On  Geological  Time^  by  Sir  William  Thomson, 
LL.D.,  Trans.  GreoL  See.  of  Glasgow,  vol.  iii.,  Part 
I.,  p.  1. 


within  the  period  of  history,  will,  \^w.Q 
assume  them  to  have  been  at  work  from 
the  first,  afford  an  ample  explanation  of 
a  progress  from  the  rudest  beginnings. 
They  will  do  so  even  on  the  assumption 
that  they  were  at  first  less,  and  their  ac- 
tion less  intense.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  question  above  put  cannot  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative  unless  we  assume 
a  commencement  of  the  action  of  these 
forces,  and  that  the  progress  we  see  could 
never  have  been  carried  on  by  them  had 
it  not  been  set  agoing  by  supernatural 
means  on  a  basis  of  communicated  ideas. 
Such  an  assumption  would  be  unscien- 
tific, and  the  inquiry  is  scientific.  That 
the  ancient  nations  had  a  long  history 
that  is  unrecorded  is  certain.  The  stage 
of  advancement  at  which  records  can 
begin  is  necessarily  high,  and  on  the 
theory  of  development  the  greater  part 
of  a  nation's  life  is  probably  passed  before 
reaching  it.  That  the  unrecorded  part  was, 
like  the  recorded,  a  progress,  can  gener- 
ally be  shown ;  that  it  was  effected  by 
other  forces  than  those  we  still  see  at 
work  there  is  no  evidence. 

The  question  we  have  above  put,  and, 
after  a  fashion,  answered,  it  is  usual  to 
put  sofnewhat  differently,  as  w^hen  it  is 
asked  whether  men  were  originally  sav- 
age or  civilized.  If  men  were  civilized 
to  begin,  existing  savage  races  have 
fallen  from  the  primitive  state;  if  men 
were  savage  to  begin,  the  ancient  nations 
advanced  in  prehistoric  times  to  the  civ- 
ilized state  in  which  they  appear.  Our 
proposition  is  that  men  were  originally 
savage  and  not  civilized. 

Let  us  here  define  what  we  mean  by 
civilization.  We  have  hitherto  used  the 
word  indefinitely,  as  it  is  employed  in 
common  parlance,  but  a  precise  defini- 
tion of  it  IS  necessary  to  prevent  confu- 
sion in  the  discussions  we  are  entering 
upon.  The  word  civilization^  as  its  ety- 
mology indicates,  denotes  the  condition 
of  cives^  of  men,  that  is,  united  in  socie- 
ties which  are  also  civitates — Statei^.  Of 
the  many  ideas  the  word  now  brings  to- 
gether, this  is  clearly  the  primary  one, 
so  that  strictly  we  should  not  be  justified 
in  at  all  speaking  of  the  stage  of  civili- 
zation of  any  people  ignorant  of  the  re- 
lations implied  in  citizenship.  The  com- 
bination of  men  in  civil  societies  is  pos- 
sible only  on  certain  conditions,  namely, 
those  which  must  be  complied  with  be- 
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fore  large  numbers  of  men  can  live  per- 
manently together ;  and  the  first  of  these 
is  ORDER,  and  the  second  is  what  we  may 
call  a  COMMISSARIAT.  The  order  of  so- 
ciety turns  wholly  on  the  grmiping  of  its 
members,  domestic  and  political,  while 
the  efficiency  of  the  commissariat  de- 
pends of  course  on  the  stage  at  which 
the  arts  of  subsistence  have  arrived,  and 
the  established  facilities  for  the  distribu- 
tion and  interchange  of  productions. 
Necessary  for  both  of  these  main  condi- 
tions being  fulfilled  are  certain  faculties, 
— the  means  of  interchanging  ideas  and 
a  capacity  for  common  action,  which 
implies  a  community  of  ideas  and  sym- 
pathies, as  well  as  interests.  Civiliza- 
tion begins  with  the  State,  and  no  earlier; 
and  those  who  would  discriminate  be- 
tween stages  ruder  than  that,  must  be 
understood  as  speaking  of  preparatory 
stages  leading  up  to  the  State  from  vari- 
ous distances  and  at  varying  rates.  The 
idea  of  the  State  is  elementary,  like  that 
of  the  family.  The  family  rests  on  the 
closest  blood-relationship;  the  gens  on 
on  consanguinity,  real  or  assumed,  be- 
tween the  families  composing  it;  the 
tribe,  according  to  the  common  theory, 
is  composed  of  cognate  gentes.  The 
State  begins  where  blood-ties  terminate. 
In  the  largest  tribe  a  man  is  simply  a 
tribesman  :  he  is  a  citizen  in  the  smallest 
group  of  tribes  politically  united  under 
a  common  government. 

This  definition  fixes  attention  on  three 
distinct  sets  of  phenomena — (1.)  The 
grouping,  domestic  and  political,  of  men 
in  societies;  (2.)  The  arts  and  sciences; 
and  (3.)  The  means  of  intercommunica- 
tion and  common  action.  The  means  of 
communication  is  of  course  language. 
Religion  is  a  most  powerful  social  bond, 
facintating  common  action  by  establish- 
ing a  community  of  sentiments  and  aspi- 
rations. We  propose  rapidly  to  glance 
at  the  facts  which  show  that  in  each  and 
all  of  these  there  has  been  development. 

(1.)  Grouping. — Before  we  can  say 
whether  there  has  been  progress  in 
grouping,  it  is  necessary  to  see  whether 
we  can  find  a  test  by  which  one  mode  of 
grouping  can  be  known  to  be  higher 
and  better  than  another.  Such  a  test  we 
think  exists. 

No  one  will  question  but  that  a  tribe 
of  men,  ignorant  of  marriage  and  blood- 


relationship,  and  without  permanent  at- 
tachments of  males  to  females,  and  of 
parents  to  offspring,  is  as  low  a  group 
as  is  conceivable,  a  simple  Iierd^  as  we 
should  call  it,  when  presented  as  an  ag- 
gregate of  creatures  other  than  human. 
The  rudest  permanent  arrangement  of 
the  sexes,  and  the  most  imperfect  system 
of  kinship — say,  for  instance,  a  system  of 
kinship  through  mothers  only, — appear- 
ing m  a  group,  would  compel  us  to  re- 
cognize it  as  more  advanced  than  that 
first  considered.  Permanent  arrange- 
ments of  a  sort  to  permit  kinship  through 
fathers  as  well  as  mothers  we  should  re- 
cognize as  entitling  a  group  to  rank  high- 
er than  the  second  considered.  Looking 
at  it  another  way:  any  regulated  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  an  advance  on 
promiscuity;  the  Tibetan  polyandry,  in 
which  the  co-husbands  are  brothers,  is 
an  advance  on  the  Nair,  in  which  the 
CO -husbands  are  strangers  in  blood; 
the  Levirate  is  an  improvement  on — it 
is  at  any  rate  an  advance  from — Ti- 
betan polyandry;  monandry,  with  the 
agnatic  family,  repudiating  such  an  ob- 
ligation as  the  Levirate  implies,  is  an 
improvement  on  the  Levirate ;  and,  last- 
ly, we  may  see  that  modern  marriage- 
laws,  gradually  conceding  equality  of 
rights  to  women,  are  im])roving  a  sys- 
tem which  still  preserves  too  many  feat- 
ures of  the  husband's  absolute  supremacy 
as  head  of  the  agnatic  family.  A  similar 
series  of  stages  from  lower  to  higher 
might  be  pointed  out  in  the  evolution  of 
rights  of  property  and  laws  of  succession 
— rights  and  laws  intimately  connected 
with  domestic  grouping.  As  regards  po- 
litical grouping,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  effect 
a  classification.  This  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  considering  that  no  respectable 
arrangements  have  as  yet  anywhere  been 
established  for  the  reasonable  govern- 
ment of  large  communities.  Progress 
in  political  organization  is  in  its  infancy. 
Yet  there  are  stages  in  the  past  history 
of  even  political  grouping  which,  as 
manifestly  connected  with  and  deter- 
mined by  the  domestic  grouping,  might 
pretty  safely  be  classified.  We  shall  not 
here,  however,  affect  to  offer  a  classifica- 
tion, as  there  does  not  exist  such  a  body 
of  settled  opinion  as  could  confident- 
ly be  appealed  to  in  justification  of  a 
scheme.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
how  a  classification  of  stages  of  progress 
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in  grouping  generally  may  be  effected, 
and  that  suffice  ^  for  our  purpose  at  this 
point. 

Now,  we  have  numerous  examples  of 
all  the  stages  of  domestic  grouping  we 
have  enumerated  occurring  among  the 
most  diverse  races  of  men.     We  have 
numerous  ifttances  of  the  family  as  a 
group,  with  the  mother  at  its  head — the 
marriage  system  polyandrous,  and  the 
husbands  living  not  with  the  wife  but  in 
their  mothers^  nouses.     We  have  nume- 
rous instances,  again,  of  a  polyandrous 
arrangement,  by  which  a  woman  becomes 
the  wife  of  all  the  brothers  of  a  family, 
passing  into  permanent  residence  with 
them  in  their  house.     We  have  cases 
transitional  between  these  two,  and  also 
between  the  last  mentioned    and    the 
agnatic  family,  and  can  show  how  the 
one  grew  into  the  other.    Sometimes  we 
can  exhibit  the  transition  in  progress  in 
adjoining  districts  of  the  same  country. 
In  some  cases,  again,  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  actually  succeeded  one  another 
as  stages  of  evolution  in  the  progress  of 
particular  nations.   Take  the  case  of  kin- 
ship, for  example  (which  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  family),  and  the  history  of 
the  Greeks  as  illustrating  the  growth  of 
systems  of  kinships.  The  Homeric  poems 
exhibit  the  ties  of  kinship  through  both 
father  and  mother  as  being  recognized, 
and  furnish  hints  that  at  an  earlier  time 
only  the  ties  through  the  mother  were 
acknowledged.     These  hints,  when  com- 
bined with  the  ancient  traditions  of  the 
people,  read  in  the  light  of  facts  else- 
where disclosed,  prove  that  at  an  earlier 
time  there  was  kinship  through  mothers 
only.      In  the  post-Homeric  times  we 
reach  a  stage  at  which  there  was  kinship 
througli  fathers  only,  that  is,  when  ag- 
nation  was  established.      Orestes  was 
esteemed  no  relation  of  his  mother  Cly- 
temnestra.     Later  still,  agnation  broke 
down,  and  there  was  again  kinship  ac- 
knowledged through  mothers  as  well  as 
fathers.    These  stages  of  evolution  are 
not  only  well  vouched,  but  the  causes 
can  be  assigned  which  determined  them 
— causes  connected  mainly  with  changes 
in  the  marriage-laws  and  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, of  which  changes,  again,  the 
causes  can  generally  be  assigned.  Such  an 
evolution  as  is  in  this  case  presented  can 
be  shown  to  have  taken  place  in  numerous 
unconnected  cases:  we  find  tribes  of  men 


now  existing  occupying  one  or  other  of 
the  stages  precedent  or  transitional  to 
that  in  which  the  Homeric  Greeks  ap- 
pear; again,  we  find  nations  more  ancient 
than  the  Greeks,  either  exhibiting  traces 
,  of  having,  in  the  prehistoric  times,  come 
through  such  precedent  stages,  or  oc- 
cupying one  or  other  of  them,  or  one  or 
other  of  the  stages  later  than,  and  ad- 
vancing from,  that  the  Homeric  Greeks 
occupied ;  lastly,  we  cannot  find  a  ?iation 
that  offers  no  traces  of  such  stages. 
These  facts  being  sufficiently  attested,  we 
are  obliged  to  conclude  that  there  was  a 
law  of  progress  in  the  evolution  of  forms 
of  domestic  grouping,  which  may  be 
enunciated  as  a  law  or  human  progress ; 
and  the  only  explanation  that  can  be 
offered  of  such  a  progress  is,  that  men 
have  advanced  from  the  savage  state. 

Not  only  can  every  conceivable  stage 
of  domestic  grouping  be  discovered  in 
the  history  of  the  ancient  nations,  but 
the  moral  sentiments  of  men  can  be  seen 
improving  with  the  domestic  institutions. 
It  is  a  favorite  idea  with  some  that  man's 
progress  has  been  material  merely;  that 
as  a  moral  being  he  has  not  made  pro- 
gress. It  may  be  a  question  whether  he 
is  readier  now  than  formerly  to  observe 
the  standards  of  propriety  established  in 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  We 
incline  to  think  he  has  improved  even  in 
this  respect.  Public  opinion,  which  ap- 
plies the  severest  sanctions  of  right  con- 
duct, is  more  searching  and  powerful 
now,  and,  other  things  being  the  same, 
the  disposition  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
conscience  may  be  assumed  stronger  the 
sharper  the  penalties  of  disobedience  are. 
Of  the  improvement  of  the  standards  of 
propriety  there  is  no  doubt. 

Look  to  the  rules  related  to  domestic 
grouping  which  constitute  the  standard 
of  purity — the  la \JVft  regulating  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes  generally.  Sister  mar- 
riages were  common  in  ancient  Egypt, 
where  acts  of  prostitution  in  the  temples 
were  prescribed  to  the  women.  In  an- 
cient Persia  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  law  of  incest  at  all.  Brothers  and 
sisters  married,  and  even  mothers  and 
sons.  Unions  of  mothers  and  sons  were 
required  for  the  production  of  ^rsons 
eligible  to  certain  religious  offices.  Mar- 
riages were  allowed  both  in  Athens  and 
Sparta  between  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  half-blood.    They  were  permissible 
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also  among  the  Jews.  Amnon  and  Ta- 
mar  were  marriageable — "  speak  to  the 
king,  and  he  will  not  withhold  me  from 
thee."*  Abraham  married  his  sister,  his 
father's  daughter;  Nahor  married  his 
niece,  his  brother's  daughter.  Amram, 
the  father  of  Moses,  married  his  father's 
sister.  Such  marriages  we  declare  in- 
cestuous, and  to  be  capital  crimes.  An- 
ciently they  were  all  right — agreeable  to 
the  moral  standard  ;  it  is  the  standard  of 
propiiety  that  has  changed  with  the  na- 
ture of  domestic  grouping. 

Where,  again,  is  the  ancient  nation 
that  was  monogamous?     The  Jews  cer- 
tainly were  not.     They  recognized  con- 
cubinage as  well  as  polygyny.    Jacob 
had  two  sisters  to  wife  at  one  time — a 
thing  subsequently  forbidden,  polygyny 
being  recognized  in  the  prohibition.     A 
Jew  might  marry  his  brother's  widow, 
although  he  had  wives  of  his  own ;  in- 
deed, at  one  time  she  became  his  wife 
without  any  form   of  marriage;!  after- 
wards he  was  enabled  to  get  quit  of  her  ;J 
arrangements  that  go  to  show  Xhut  poly- 
andry had  anciently  been  a  Jewish  insti- 
tution.    Well,  if  not  among  the  Jews, 
where  else  shall  we  look  for  monogamy  ? 
No  Semitic  people  had  it.     Shall  we  find 
it  among  the  Vedic  races  ?    The  Rig- 
Veda  contains  traces  of  both  polygyny 
and  concubinage.     The  term  sapatri  oc- 
cur?, for  example,  which  means  having 
the  same  husband.     The  Hymns  x.  145, 
159,  contain  charms  by  which  a  wife  tiies 
to  get  rid  of  her  rivals.     For  the  kinsfs, 
concubinage  became  an  institution  §    In 
the  Sat&patha,  Brahm&na,  ix.  4.  1.  6,  we 
have  the  order  of  sacrifice  regulated  on 
the  principle  of  men   being  entitled  to 
have  many  wives : — "  He  gives  pre-emi- 
nence to  the  man  in  consequence  of  his 
vigor.     He  sacrifices  to  the  man  as  if  to 
one,  and  to  the  woman  as  if  to  many. 
Wherefore  also  one  man  has  many  wives." 
And  so  on.     Here,  again,  as  in  the  Jew- 
ish case,  we  can  see  that  poly  and  ly  pre- 
coded  polygyny  as  the  marriage  system. 
'We  find  in  the  Rig-Veda  that  the  Asvin 
brothel's  had  one  wife  between  them — 


•  2  Samuel  xiii.  13,  and  see  verse  16. 
\  Lewis's  Hebrew  Republic  (1725),  voL  iii.,  p. 
268. 
X  Ruth  iv,  6;  Deut.  xxv.  5-10. 

§  Rig- Veda  xx.  1.  12,  and  1.  72;  and  see,  for 
traces  of  polygyny,  L  112.  19,  v.  42.  12. 


Sury^.  It  is  familiar  that  in  the  great 
epic,  the  Mah&bharata,  the  heroes — the 
^YQ  Pandava  Princes — had  one  wife  be- 
tween them,  Draupadi.  The  authorities 
hold  that  there  is  proof  that  the  Brah- 
mans  who  compiled  the  epic  from  old 
materials,  found  this  tradition  too  strong 
for  them,  otherwise  the;^would  have 
suppressed  it ;  and  that,  since  the  mar- 
riage was  repugnant  on  the  whole  to 
Vedic,  and  altogether  to  post- Vedic 
ideas,  the  story  belongs  to  the  pre- Vedic 
history  of  the  people. 

The  father  of  I>raupadi  is  represented 
by  the  compilers  as  shocked  at  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Princes  to  marry  his  daugh- 
ter.    "You  who  know  the  law,"  he  is 
made  to  say,  "  must  not  commit  an  un- 
lawful act  which  is  contrary  to  usage  and 
the  Vedas."     The  reply  is,  "  The  law, 
O  king,  is  subtle ;  we  do  not  know  its 
way.     We  follow  th^  path  which  has 
been  trodden  by  our  ancestors  in  succes- 
sion.'*'*    One  of  the  Princes  then  pleads 
precedent :     "  In  an  old  tradition  it  is 
recorded  that  Jatilil,  of  the  family  of 
Gotama,  that  most  excellent  of  moral 
women,  dwelt  with   seven   saints ;  and 
that  Vdrkshi,  the  daughter  of  a  Muni, 
cohabited  with  ten  brothers,  all  of  them 
called  Prachetas,  whose  souls  had  been 
purified  by  penance."*     The  tradition 
being  too  stubborn  for  the  Brahmans, 
they  thus  tried  as  much  as  they  could  to 
palliate  it.    It  is  a  tradition  of  that  stage 
of  the  family  group  which  prevails  now 
in  Thibet,  and  no  one  could  study  Manu 
and  doubt  that  such  a  stage  had  anciently 
existed  among  the  Hindoos.     That  it  was 
pre-Vedic  may   be   considered   certain. 
At  any  rate,   monogamy  was  not  the 
Vedic  idea  of  marriage,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  there  had  been  a  progress  in 
the  pre-Vedic  as   well  as  in  the  post- 
Vedic  times.    In   the  latter,  caste  has 
arisen, — the    laws    of  inheritance    and 
marriage   shifting  from  ruder   to  more 
civilized  types.      In  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  Pandavas  and  their  father-in- 
law  we   have  simply  a  case  of  collision 
between  moral  standards  belonging   to 
two  stages  of  the  progress. 

The  Homeric  Greeks  were  afler  a 
fashion  monogamous  ;  but  they  also  had 
only  just  left  polyandry  in  the    rear. 


*  On  the  MahAbhArata.    Reprinted  from  the 
WtsiminaUr  Revimo  for  April,  1868. 
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Their  marriage  system  was  clearly  only  a 
few  generations  old  at  the  Troica,  for 
none  of  them  had  a  pedigree  with  more 
than  one  or  two  known  fathers.  It  con- 
sisted moreover  -with  their  having  any 
number  of  captive  wives.  Let  us  ob- 
serve also  of  the  Greeks,  that  while  they 
were  developing  a  proper  law  of  incest 
and  marriage  they  were  gathering  a  lit- 
erature round  the  practice  o^^ai5spa(fria. 
The  relation  between  a  man  and  his 
atcaj  they  constituted  by  one  of  the 
ancient  forms  of  marriage.*  It  is  dis- 
agreeable to  recall  such  facts  ;  but  they 
are  neces^ry  for  our  argument.  To 
clearly  understand  what  moral  standards 
have  been  derelinquished  by  men  within 
the  historical  period,  a  wide  survey 
would  have  to  be  taken  of  ancient  facts, 
of  a  nature  still  more  disagreeable.f 

It  matters  not  what  moral  standard 
we  take,  when  we  study  the  histoiy  of 
the  rules  now  constituting  it  we  shall 
have  a  similar  account  to  give  of  them. 
They  are  the  lower  the  farther  back  we 
go,  and  are  everywhere  in  harmony  w^ith 
the  general  character  of  the  grouping  at 
each  stage  of  the  evolution.  But  of  the 
evolution  of  grouping  and  of  moral  sen- 
timents from  such  low  stages  as  we  have 
exhibited,  what  explanation,  we  repeat, 
can  be  given,  except  that  men  have  ad- 
vanced from  the  savage  state  ? 

Other  explanations  have  no  doubt  been 
offered ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
them  as  being  other  than  the  products 
of  an  uninformed  fancy.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  hypothesis  of  Sir  George 
Grey  in  explanation  of  the  peculiar  group- 
ing, the  complex  law^s  of  marriage,  inter- 
marriage, kinship,  and  succession,  which 
he  found  among  the  natives  of  Austra- 
lia. These  laws  are  familiar  to  us  as  tran- 
sitional in  the  case  of  numerous  primitive 
races  in  many  quarters  of  the  world. 
And  we  have  evidence  of  such  laws 
among  the  most  ancient  nations.  To  Sir 
George  they  appeared,  not  as  evolved 
from  the  past  experiences  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  course  of  growth  and  modi- 
fication, but  as  being  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  immutable.      "The  laws  of 

*  Grote's  Greece,  vol.  ii.,  p.  600. 

f  See  LeviticuS}  chap,  xviii.  in  the  light  of  verse 
2*7 ;  and  see  book  xiii.  9  of  Muhcdt-uUJfdsdbeh  on 
the  points  relating  to  roarriage  on  which  Mahomet 
was  consulted  bj  his  disciples,  vol.  ii.,  p.  76  (Cal- 
catu},  1810. 


this  people,"  he  says,  "  are  unfitted  for 
the  government  of  a  single  isolated  fam- 
ily, some  of  them  being  only  adapted 
for  the  regulation  of  an  assemblage  of 
families ;  they  could,  therefore,  not  have 
been  a  series  of  rules  given  by  the  first 
father  to  his  children :  again  they  could 
not  have  been  rules  given  by  an  assem- 
bly of  the  first  fathers  to  their  children, 
for  there  are  these  remarkable  features 
about  them,  that  some  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  compel  those  subject  to  them 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  whilst 
others  are  adapted  to  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  savnge  races ^  as  well  as  to 
prevent  too  close  intermarriages  of  a 
people,  who  preserve  no  written  or  sym- 
bolical records  of  any  kind ;  and  in  all 
these  instances  the  desired  ends  are  ob- 
tained by  the  simplest  means,  so  that  we 
are  necessitated  to  admit  that  when  these 
rules  were  planned,  it  was  foreseen  that 
the  race  submitted  to  them  woitld  be  sav- 
agesy  and  under  this  foresight  the  neces- 
sary  provision  was  made  for  the  event."  * 
Elsewhere  he  says,  it  is  inipossible  to  be- 
lieve the  Australians  to  have  been  origin- 
ally civilized,  and  equally  impossible  to 
believe  that  their  laws  had  been  devel- 
oped.! His  conclusion  is,  the  laws  were 
designed  by  God  for  them  as  savages, 
and  with  a  view  to  prevent  them  ever 
improving  I  It  is  only  what  we  should 
expect  after  this,  when  the  same  writer 
says  that  "  The  first  natives  who  were 
placed  on  the  (Australian)  continent 
must  have  been  instructed  how  to  pro- 
vide for  their  wants,  how  to  form  weap- 
ons suited  to  their  circumstances,  how 
to  select  roots,  and  to  capture  animals 
fit  for  for  food."  J  A  revealed  stone  ar- 
row-head or  boomerang  should  no  more 
surprise  us  than  an  inspired  "  inch."  If 
an  inch  is  to  be  so  taken,  then  an  ell. 
We  have  been  offered  a  revelation  of 
the  entire  metiic  system  I 

The  progress  we  contend  for  is  wholly 
divine  as  much  as  it  is  wholly  human. 
What  is  at  issue  is  the  mode  of  the  di- 
vine operation.  Why  should  a  revela- 
tion to  the  Negritans  and  peoples  in  their 
situation  be  of  stone  arrows,  suggesting 
a  low  state  of  development  ?  Why  not 
at  once  the  Henry  rifle  and  Boxer-Henry 
cartridge  ?     Is  there  a  special  fitness  of 

•  Travels  in  North-  West  and  Western  Australia 
(London),  1841,  vol.  ii.,  p.  222. 

t  Idem^  p.  223.  %  Idem^  p.  220. 
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the  iKKifncrang  for  killing  beasts  or  men 
in  AwtUalbk,  and  nowhere  else,  since  no 
ot\ier  c^iuntry  has  it  ?  More  reasonable 
iiurely  it  is  to  regard  the  wea|>on  as  a  local 
iriM^erUi/ra  We  cannot  look  at  the  facts 
from  tlie  two  points  of  view  simulta- 
ne<;uHly ;  and  if  we  are  to  take  any  of 
them  cither  way,  we  should  take  them 
alL  It  lA  possible  to  regard  the  discov- 
eries of  Galileo,  Newton,  Adams,  and 
I^everrier  as  revelations ;  but  if  we  do, 
along  with  them  we  should  take  Mr. 
Disraeli's  liefoim  Act  of  18G8,  and  the 
latest  addition  to  the  law  of  sale  or  bank- 
ruptcy in  ?]ngland.  Not  the  less  for  so, 
in  some  moodi*,  regarding  these,  shall  we 
b(3  conntrained  by  the  whole  cast  of  our 
minds,  as  Ileaven-deterniined,  to  take  an 
interest  in  and  trace  the  stages  of  each 
discovery  and  enactment — and,  divine 
as  they  may  be,  to  get  beyond  them — 
with  fresh  discoveries  that  shall  leave 
them  behind  as  contributions  merely  to 
the  growing  mass  of  our  knowledge, 
and  with  fresh  enactments  giving  effect 
to  new  social  conceptions  evolved  from 
experience. 

it  is  obvious  that  the  class  of  facts  re- 
lated to  grouping  which  wo  have  just 
surveyed  belong  to  quite  a  different  cate- 
gory from  those  related  to  the  mechani- 
cal arts  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
so  lightly  put  aside  in  bis  case  against 
Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  is  obvious  also 
that  before  the  Duke  can  plead  one  word 
in  favcir  of  the  degradation  hypothesis 
as  explanatory  of  the  facts  of  history, 
he  must  produce  for  us  an  ancient  peo- 
ple whose  moral  standards  we  should 
call  high,  and  whose  grouping  was  in 
aocordunuo  with  such  standards.  Till 
that  is  done  the  degradation  hypothesis 
cauFiot  be  seriously  considered.  It  will 
never  do  to  tolerate  an  hypothesis  which 
requires  for  its  foundation  another  hy- 
pothcisis  which  there  are  no  facts  to 
support. 

(2.)  The  Arts  of  Subniateyice^  etc. — 
Whun  we  turn  to  the  commissariat  of 
society,  the  progress  becomes,  if  possible, 
even  more  palpable.  As  regards  the 
tools,  woui>ons,  and  ornaments  used  by 
MUccesMivo  generations  of  men,  there  is 
evidence  everywhere  presented  of  the 
gradual  relinquishment  of  inferior  Aiate- 
rials  and  forms  on  the  gradual  discovery 
of  better.    The  succession  of  the  ages  of 


stone,  bronze,  and  iron  is  an  established 
fact,  which  though  only  recently  demon- 
strated, was  long  ago  perceived  as  pro- 
bable on  an  incomplete  survey  of  the 
facts.  Lucretius  anticipated  our  arch- 
aeologists :  * — 

"  Arroa  nntiqua,  manus,  UDgues,  deDtesque  fue- 
runt 
Et  lapides,  et  item  pylvanira  fragmina  rami ; 
Posterius  ferri  vis  est  serisque  reperta ; 
Kt  prior  asris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus  usus." 

"Man's  earliest  arms  were  fingers,  teeth, and  nails, 
And  stones  and   fragments  from  the   branching 

woods, 
Then  copper  next ;  and  last,  at  lUest  traced, 
The  tyrant  iron." 

The  kinds  of  food  on  which  men  sub- 
sisted, and  their  modes  of  procuring 
food,  equally  with  their  arrangements 
for  shelter  and  security,  can  easily  be 
classified  as  more  or  less  primitive ;  and 
most  of  the  modes  and  arrangements  now 
in  use  among  the  less-favored  races  of 
men  archeology  shows  were  employed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  w^orld  in  remote 
prehistoric  times.  A  nomad  tribe,  sub- 
sisting on  fruits,  berries,  roots,  and  shell- 
fish, leads  a  more  simple  and  precarious 
life  than  a  tribe  of  hunters;  and  hunting 
as  a  means  of  living  is  more  obvious  and 
presumably  earlier  than  fishing.f  A  tribe 
that  accumulates  stores  of  food,  by  what- 
ever causes  led  to  do  so,  is  obviously  a 
step  in  advance  of  one  that  does  not. 
The  herdsman  and  shepherd  keeping 
stocks  of  the  animals  most  wanted  is  in 
advance  of  the  hunter;  while  the  agri- 
culturist, whether  nomadic  or  settled, 
is  in  advance  of  the  herdsman  and 
shepherd. 

We  find  now  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
or  we  have  accounts  of  tribes  existing  in 
each  of  the  stages  enumerated  of  pro- 
gressive modes  of  procuring  subsistence, 
and  in  every  conceivable  phrase  of  tran- 
sition from  the  lower  to  the  higher  of 
them ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  as  those  in  the  lower  are  seen  ad- 
vancing, those  in  the  higher  have  si- 
milarly and   step   by  step   advanced  in 


*De  Rerum  Naiura,  v.  1282. 

f  Among  Sir  George  Grey's  divinely-taught 
Australian  aborigines  the  hunter  is  seen  stalking 
bis  Tprey  with  the  hearing  of  a  beast  of  prey,  only 
with  the  aid  of  contrivancea.  But  tor  these  be 
would  be  undistinguishable  from  any  other  animal 
engaged  in  the  search  for  food. 
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these  arts  of  life.  Tree-dwellers  and  cave- 
dwellers,  using  nature-supplied  shelters, 
are  nowise  distinguishable  from  other 
animals  that  do  the  same  thing.  The 
tribes  that  first  felled  trees,  and  erected 
rude  platforms  on  their  stumps,  at  a 
height  from  the  ground,  for  secui-ity, 
were  architects,  as  were  the  excavators 
of  artificial  caves  or  underground  houses. 
The  steps  from  either  mode  of  "  build- 
ing" to  modern  architecture  are  nu- 
merous, and  all  the  evidence  shows  that 
they  were  taken  one  by  one.  Many  of 
them  can  be  enumerated.  Moreover,  as 
regards  the  arts  of  subsistence,  shelter, 
and  security,  the  progress  we  are  en- 
deavoring  to  demonstrate  is  still  a  fact. 
New  means  of  meeting  the  necessities 
and  conveniences  of  men  are  year  by 
year,  and  even  day  by  day,  being  invented. 
And  the  same  never-ending  process  of  in- 
vention and  discovery  that  we  now  see 
has  been  going  on  everywhere,  within 
the  whole  of  recorded  time.  Since  this 
process,  if  assumed  to  have  gone  on  from 
the  first,  ofiers  a  sufiicient  explanation  of 
the  facts — and  since  in  this  field  there  is 
a  total  absence  of  reasons  against  mak- 
ing the  assumption — we  are  free  as  we 
are  constrained  to  make  it,  and  to  believe 
the  whole  phenomena  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  to  have  been  progressively 
evolved  by  human  ingenuity  exerted  to 
meet  human  exigencies  or  to  satisfy 
human  curiosity.  Of  course,  when  we  go 
back  to  the  commencement  of  the  evo- 
lution we  have  there  Man — the  creature 
capable  of  achieving  the  progress. 

(3.)  Language, — Language  forms  no 
exception  to  the  law  of  evolution  of  all 
human  powers.  The  means  of  commu- 
nication between  man  and  man  by  arti- 
culate speech  and  writing,  as  a  pure  pro- 
duct 01  human  efibrt,  are  effective  only 
so  far  as  a  common  understanding  is 
artificially  established  as  to  the  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  the  sounds  or  the 
symbols.  About  writing  there  is  no 
dispute.  The  written  or  rudimentary 
written  systems,  which  are  various,  and 
independent  of  each  other,  can  be  ex- 
hibited in  many  of  the  stages  of  growth 
from  pictorial  signs,  and  abridgments 
of  such,  to  the  systematic  employment 
of  conventional  symbols  that  are  not 
pictorial. 

It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is 


now  a  dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  speech. 
It  is  admitted  that  all  the  languages  of 
men  have.grown ;  the  processes  and  laws 
of  the  growth  are  well  ascertained  and 
agreed  upon.  All  speech  has  been  run 
back  to  a  few  monosyllabic  sounds,  as 
the  elemental  matter  out  of  which  the 
wonderful  variety  of  tongues  has  been 
elaborated.  There  is  some  controversy 
as  to  the  roots,  but  it  chiefly  concerns 
the  question  whether  th^y  were  instinctive 
utterances,  whatever  that,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  developed  utterances,  may  mean 
— it  is  not  asserted  that  instincts  may 
not  be  developed— or  sounds  uttered  in 
successful  imitation  of  sounds  occurring 
in  nature,  and  as  interjections  in  the 
natural  expressions  of  emotion.* 

Professor  Max  Mliller,  who  supports 
the  instinctive  theory,  puts  his  results 
thus  : — "We  require  no  supernatural  in- 
terference, nor  any  conclave  of  ancient 
sages  to  explain  the  realities  of  human 
speech.  All  that  is  formal  in  language 
is  the  result  of  rational  combination  ;  all 
that  is  material  the  result  of  a  mental 
instinct.  The  first  natural  and  instinc- 
tive utterances,  if  sifted  differently  by 
different  clans,  would  fully  account  both 
for  the  first  origin  and  for  the  first 
divergence  of  human  speech.  We  can 
understand  not  only  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, but  likewise  the  necessary  break- 
ing-up  of  one  language  into  niany."f 
Elsewhere  rejecting  the  origin  of  roots 
in  interjections,  and  the  imitation  of 
sounds  occurring  in  nature,  he  adopts 
the  views  of  a  German  authority  (Pro- 
fessor Heyse,  of  Berlin^,  which  are  as 
follows:  "There  is  a  Jaw  which  runs 
through  nearly  the  whole  of  nature,  that 
everything  which  is  struck  rings.  Each 
substance  has  its  peculiar  ring.   ...    It 


*  Mr.  E.  B.  Tjlor  has  done  good  service  in  show- 
ing how  important  gesture  originally  was  as  a 
means  of  communication.  He  has  shown  that 
there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  numerals 
were  unspoken,  and  their  purposes  served  by 
visible  signs, — a  hand  meaning  5.  and  two  hands 
10;  20,  of  course,  was  a  man.  The  argument 
rested  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  on  the  evidence  ^Ir. 
Tylor  lias  adduced  is  conclusive  as  to  the  inde- 
pendent development,  among  different  races,  of 
systems  of  numeration  founded  on  counting  the 
fingers  and  toes,  and  worked  at  first  by  appeals  to 
the  €^e.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Darwin  is  now 
working  on  this  subject. 

f  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language^  4th  edi- 
tion (1864),  p.  409. 
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Avas  the  same  with  man,  the  most  highly 
organized  of  nature's  works" — and  so 
on.  Man  possessed  an  instinctive  *'  facul- 
ty for  giving  articulate  expression  to  the 
rational  conceptions  of  his  mind."     But 
"  this   creative  faculty,  which   gave  to 
each  conception,  as  it  thrilled  for  the 
first  time  through  the  brain,  a  phonetic 
expression,  became  extinct  when  its  ob- 
ject was  fulfilled  !  "  etc.      This — which 
would  have  been  'nvori  hy  of  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  in  him  not  to  be  wondered  at 
— is  marvellous  as  propounded  by  Mul- 
ler.    It  has  been  appositely  termed  "  the 
ding-dong  theory  "  of  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage, as  opposed  to  the  bow-wowj  or 
imitative,   and  pooh-pooh^   or  interjec- 
tional,  theories.     It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  "  ding-dong  "  has  met  with  any  ac- 
ceptance.    Mr.  Whitney  says  of  it,  "  It 
may  be   very   summarily  dismissed,  as 
wholly  unfounded  and  worthless.     It  is, 
indeed,  not  a  Httle  surprising  to  see  a 
man  of  the  acknowledged   ability  and 
great  learning  of  Professor  Muller,  after 
deprecating   and   casting  ridicule  upon 
the  views  of  others  respecting  so   im- 
portant a  point,  put  forward  one  of  his 
own   as    a   mere  autlioritative   dictum^ 
resting    it   upon    nothing    better    than 
a  fanciful  comparison  which  lacks  every 
element  of  a  true  analogy,  not  venturing 
to  attempt  its  support  by  a  single  argu- 
ment,  instance,   or   illustration,   drawn 
from  either  the  nature  or  the  history  of 
language." 

Take  it  either  way,  as  ideas  came 
gradually,  and  therefore  words,  which, 
even  on  the  ding-dong  hypothesis,  came 
after  the  ideas,  we  are  led  back  to  a 
time  when  man,  as  regards  his  power  of 
communicating  with  his  fellows,  was  un- 
distinguishable  from  any  other  animal, 
for  the  brutes  also  have  their  modes  of 
communication,  including  "  their  natural 
and  instinctive  utterances." 

(4.)  Religion. — Of  the  growth  of  re- 
ligious ideas  we  shall  here  say  little,  be- 
cause the  subject  would  require  more 
space  than  we  have  for  the  whole  pur- 
poses of  this  paper  at  our  disposal  for  its 
discussion,  and  to  make  the  develop- 
ment clearly  apparent.  Thus  much, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that 
when  we  examine  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  nations,  as  we  know  them,  at  the 
earliest  time — and  they  were  almost  as 


various  as  their  languages,  while,  like 
them,  perhaps,  compounded  from  a  few 
simple  elements, — the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistibly forced  on  the  mind,  that  each  of 
them  had  passed  through  a  long  pre- 
vious history.     They  were  composite,  as 
were    the    populations    that    possessed 
them;  animal  and  vegetable  gods,  the 
elements,  and   especially  fire,  the   sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  light  and  personifica- 
tions of  light,  of  the  sun,  and  of  the  pro- 
creative   and  life- sustaining  powers   of 
nature,  being  all   commingled  in  theo- 
gonies  to  which  there  must  have  been 
numerous    contributories,   and    on    the 
elaboration  of  which  an  infinity  of  think- 
ing, fancy,  faith,  metaphysics,  and   im- 
posture had  been  expended,  and  round 
which    in    some   cases    literatures  had 
grown.     The  ivy  never  covers  the  tower 
ot  yesterday.     This  also  has  been  said, 
that  not  one  of  them  exhibits  the  idea 
of  God  as  we  have  it,  as  an  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  worsliippers ;  and  that  not 
one  of  them  exhibits  the  idea  of  creation 
ex  nihilo,  as  we  have  it ;  that  these  are 
modern  conceptions.     Max  Mtiller,  fol- 
lowing the  Rev.  R.  G.  S.  Browne,  in  his 
essay  on  the  progress  of  Zend  scholar- 
ship, points  out  that  the  idea  of  creation 
ex  nihilo  came  late  even  to  the  Jews, 
who  latterly  received  it  as  the  orthodox 
view.    It  occurs  neither  in  the  Veda  nor 
Zendavesta.     There  is  no  hint  of  it  in 
Homer.      There   has  been   a  progress, 
therefore,   in   the    central   conceptions; 
how  much  more  probable  it  is  there  was 
progress  in  the  detail. 

Every  one  admits  there  is  but  one  true 
faith,  and  since  of  faiths  there  is  an  im- 
mense variety,  that  all  save  one  have 
grown  or  been  invented.  That  is,  we  all 
admit  that  religions  can  grow  and  de- 
velop, are  human  institutions,  that  reflect 
in  their  structure,  as  modified  from  time 
to  time,  the  shifting  phases  of  belief  in 
their  adherents.  It  has  been  asked 
whether  ayiy  faith  has  had  no  history, 
has  not  grown  and  developed  within  the 
period  of  our  knowledge?  The  mys- 
teries of  religion  occupy  so  many  minds, 
and  so  exercise  ingenuity,  that  its  doc- 
trines constantly  tend  to  vary,  and  would 
do  so  very  rapidly,  but  for— (1)  the  hold 
the  central  authority  in  each  religious 
organization  has  on  its  ministers  as  bound 
by  the  standards ;  and  (2)  the  hold  the 
ministers  have   on  their  flocks  through 
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the  solemnities  and  ordinances.     Despite 
these  checks  the  varieties  are  surprisingly 
numerous.      New  sects  are  constantly 
forming,  and  about  as  frequently  new 
religions.     Of  the  projects,  only  those 
thrive  that  fall  in  with  the  sentiments 
and  dispositions  of  large  classes, — the 
conditions  of  success  so  far  resembling 
those  of  ordinary  commercial  undertak- 
ings.    By  a  process  like  that  of  natural 
selection  in   the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  those  that  best  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  conditions  of  existence 
live,  while  the  others  perish.    Many  re- 
ligions,   either    virholly   new   or  radical 
modifications  of  old  faiths,  have  sprung 
up  and  died  within  a  century.     One  or 
two  more  vigorous  still  floarish,  and  may 
live  long  and   be  influential.     We  see 
Mohammedanism  spreading  into  regions 
to  which  Christianity  is  refused  access — 
the  superior  faith  beaten  in  some  districts 
by  the  inferior,  as  being  more  attractive 
to   the   inferior    people.      Every  faith, 
again,  on  a  conquest,  loses  in  purity  as 
it  gains  in  range,  through  unavoidable 
intermixture  of  its  rites  and  doctrines 
with  those  of  the  religion  it  displaces. 
Christianity  itself,  as  seen  in  the  Romish 
Church,   has  taken    over  much   of  the 
ceremonial,  many  of  the  festivals,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  doctrines,  of  ancient 
Paganism.    Change  is  thus  a  consequence 
of   diffusion.     And    as    every    religion 
spreads  necessarily  from  some  centre  of 
origin,  continuous  modification  is  a  ne- 
cessary feature  of  the  progress  of  every 
religion  from  its  beginning. 

If  we  would  see  from  how  low  a  state 
men  may  have  advanced  as  regards 
speculation  on  the  mysterious  order  of 
the  world,  we  shall  find  races  of  men 
whose  minds  a  thought  of  the  existence 
of  the  divine  power  has  never  entered. 
Above  that  stage  of  blank  ignorance  we 
shall  find  every  conceivable  phase  of 
speculation  and  belief;  every  imaginable 
foi'ui  of  superstition  and  idolatry ;  and  a 
great  variety  of  contending,  highly  or- 
ganized, and  in  some  respects  "  reasoned  " 
systems  of  religious  doctrine.  The  be 
lief  in  God,  and  the  idea  of  his  hating 
sin  and  loving  righteousness,  are  grand 
conceptions.  Were  there  always  some 
human  breasts  in  which  from  the  first 
they  were  cherished  ?  To  the  question 
no  one  dare  say  No,  however  he  may  be 
moved  by  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 


looking  to   the   answer  which    history 
would  prompt  him  to  give.     "  We  can 
hardly  speak  with  sufficient  reverence  of 
the  discovery  of  these  truths,"  says  Max 
Mailer,  "  however  trite  they  may  appear 
to  ourselves ;  and,  if  the  name  of  reve- 
lation seems  too  sacred  a  name  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them,  that  of  discovery  is  too  pro- 
fane, for  it  would  throw  the  vital  truths 
of  all  religion,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
into  the  same  category  as  the  discoveries 
of  a  Galileo  or  a  Newton."    Theologians 
may  agree  in  denying  that  any  man  in 
possession  of  his  reason  can,  without  a 
crime,  remain  ignorant  of  God  for  any 
length  of  time.     Missionaries,  however, 
who   held   and   defended    this   opinion, 
have  been  led  to  very  different  convic- 
tions after  some  intercourse  with  savage 
tribes.     Dobrizhoffer,  who  w^as  for  eigh- 
teen  years   a   missionary   in   Paraguay, 
states  that  the  Language  of  the  Abipones 
does  not  contain  a  single  word   which 
expresses  God  or  a  divinity.     Penafiel,  a 
Jesuit  theologian,  declared  that  there 
were  many  Indians  who,  ou  being  asked 
whether,  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
lives,  they  ever  thought  of  God,  j-eplied, 
iVo,  never,  Dobrizhoffer  says, "  Travelling 
with  fourteen  Abipones,  I  sat  down  by 
the  fire  in  the  open  air,  as  usual  on  the 
high  shore  of  the  river  Plata.     The  sky, 
which   was  perfectly   serene,   delighted 
our  eyes  with  its  twinkling  stars.'    I  be- 
gan  a   conversation   with   the   Cacique 
Ychoalay,  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the 
Abipones  I  have  been  acquainted  with, 
as  well  as  the  most  fiimous  in  war.     'Do 
you    behold,'  said  I,  'the    splendor    of 
heaven,    with   its    magnificent   arrange- 
ment of  stars  ?     Who  can  suppose  that 
all  this  is  produced  by  chance  ?     Whom 
do  you  suppose  to  be  their  creator  and 
governor?     What  were  the  opinions  of 
your  ancestors  on  the  subject?'     'My 
father,'  replied  Ychoalay,    readily  and 
frankly,  *our  grandfathers,   and  great- 
grandtkthers,  were  wont  to  contemplate 
the  earth  alone,  solicitous  only  to  see 
whether  the  plain  afforded  grass  and 
water  for  their  horses.      They  never 
troubled  themselves  about  what   went 
on  in   the   heavens,  and  who  was  the 
creator  and  governor  of  the  stars.'  "• 


•  A  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature  (1859),  p 
538. 
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We  have  now  glanced  at  the  facts 
which  support  the  conclusion  that  men 
were  originally  ignorant  of  language  and 
laws,  arts,  sciences,  and  religion, — a  con- 
clusion  to   which  we  are  driven  from 
whatever  view   of  man's  origin  we  set 
out.     The  story  of  the  fall  of  man,  im- 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  statement  that 
the  arts  of  life  were  divinely  communi- 
cated, represents  the  species  as  left  from 
the  first  to  struggle  for  existence  on  the 
earth,  cursed  because  of  the  disobedi- 
ence of  the  first  father.     The  narrative 
bears  that  men  grew  up  in  wickedness 
till  the  Flood  came,  which  left  as  their 
only  records  but  a  few  names  and  the 
generally   bad   reputation.      At  a  later 
time  the  sins  of  Noah's  descendants  led 
to  their  dispersion,  and  to  the  confusion 
of  tongues.     Wandering  in  different  di- 
rections,  unable  to   communicate    with 
each  other,  none  of  them  perhaps  retain- 
ing the   original  language  or  the  ideas 
embedded  in  it,  they  must  have  sunk  into 
utter  barbarism.     What  does  it  matter 
whether  the  savagery  from  which  men 
have  advanced  was  primitive  or  induced, 
if  it  be  the  fact  that  it  was  universal  ? 
The  learned  President  de  Goguet,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  the  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress   of    Laws,    Arts,    and    Sciences, 
thus  depicts  the   condition  of  men,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  progress 
it  was  his  object  to  investigate: — "All 
society  being   dissolved    by  the  confu- 
sion of  tongues  [at  Babel],  and  families 
living  detached  from  each  other,  they 
sunk  in  a  little  time  into  the  profoundest 
ignorance.     Add  to  this,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tumult  and  disorder  insepara- 
ble from  new  establishments,   and   we 
shall  easily  conceive  how  there  was  a 
time  in  which  almost  all  this  world  was 
plunged  into  the  most  deplorable  bar- 
barity.     Men  wandered  in  the  woods 
and  fields,  without  leaders,  or  any  form 
of  government.     Their  ferocity  became 
so  great,  that  many  of  them  devoured 
each   other.      All  kinds  of  knowledge, 
even  the   most  common  and  necessary, 
were  so  much  neglected  that  not  a  few 
had  forgot  even  the  use  of  fire.      It  is 
to  these   unhappy  times  we  must  refer 
what  profane   historians  relate    of  the 
miseries  which  afflicted  the  first  ages  of 


the  world.   All  ancient  traditions  declare 
that  the  first  men  led  a  life  very  little 
different  from  that  of  beasts.     We  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  believing  these  re- 
lations if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  what  an- 
cient authors  tell  us  of  the  state  of  several 
countries  even  in  their  own  times,  a  state 
the   reality   of   which   is  confirmed   by 
modem  relations.    Travellers  inform  us, 
that  even  at  this  day,  in  some  parts  of 
the  world,  they  meet  with  men  who  are 
strangers  to  all  social  intercourse,  of  a 
character  so  cruel    and   ferocious  that 
they  live  in  perpetual   war,  destroying 
and  even  devouring  each  other.     These 
wretched  people,  void  of  all  the  princi- 
ples of  humanity,  without  laws,  polity, 
or  government,  live  in  dens  and  caverns, 
and  differ  but  very  little  from  the  brute 
creation.     .Their  food   consists  of  some 
fruits  and  roots,  with  which  the  woods 
supply  them;  for  want  of  skill  and  in- 
dustry they  can  seldom  procure  more 
solid  nourishment.     In  a  word,  not  hav- 
ing even  the  most  common  and  obvious 
notions,  they  have  nothing  of  humanity 
but  the  external  figure.     These  savage 
people  exactly  answer  the  description 
given  us  by  historians  of  the  ancient 
state  of  mankind.     We  see  even  from 
Scripture  that  soon  after  the  dispersion 
the  precepts  and  example  of  Noah  were 
so   generally  forgotten    that    even    the 
ancestors  of  Abraham  were  plunged  in 
idolatry."  * 

We  have  here  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  facts  led  a  man  as  ingenious  and 
learned  as  he  was  orthodox — "  that  the 
first  men  led  a  life  very  little  different 
from  that  of  beasts."  The  fact  maybe 
humiliating;  but  surely  it  is  encourag- 
ing. If  we  of  the  higher  races  of  men 
are  vet  of  those  who  once  were  in  such 
a  case,  and  have  come  to  be  what  we 
are,  while  with  humble  hearts  we  regard 
our  origin  and  first  estate,  we  may  hope- 
fully look  to  the  future  as  holding  in 
store  for  our  species  forms  of  life  purer 
and  higher  than  the  present  by  as  much 
as  the  present  are  purer  and  higher  than 
the  past. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

*  T?ie  Origin  of  Laws,  eta,  Trans.  (Edinburgh, 
1761),  Introduction,  vol.  i.,  p.  3. 
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He  is  seldom  heard  of  now ;  but  when 
the  centuries  were  entering  their  teens 
fame  had  no  greater  favorite  than  the 
Catalan  admiral,  Roger  de  Flor.  And 
well  he  merited  the  distinction,  being  in 
all  respects  the  first  of  the  condottieii. 
He  was,  however,  a  Catalan  only  by 
adoption.  The  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
had  a  favorite  falconer,  Richard  Blum. 
This  gentleman  he  united,  in  his  last 
Italian  expedition,  to  an  heiress  of  Brin- 
disi.  Nor  did  the  fortunes  of  the  falconer 
pause  here.  He  received  in  gift  so  many 
forfeited  estates,  that  he  became  one  of 
the  wealthiest  barons  of  the  province. 
There,  too,  his  good  German  name  under- 
went a  transformation  of  a  kind  very 
usual  in  those  days.  Richard  Blum  was 
understood  by  the  Brindisians  to  mean 
Blooming  Richard,  and  all  the  more 
readily  since  the  owner  of  the  name  was 
a  large  and  very  handsome  blond.  Now 
the  Apulian  of  Richard  was  and  is 
Rogevy  and  blooming  is  the  same  as 
-flowery  all  the  world  over.  And  thus  it 
happened  that  Richard  Blum,  or  Bloom- 
ing Richard,  was  turned  into  Flowery 
Roger — that  is  to  say,  Roger  de  Flor. 

The  whilom  falconer  was  duly  grate- 
ful to  his  benefactor  and  attached  him- 
self unswervingly  to  his  dynasty.  Its 
sun,  however,  was  nearly  set.  Charles 
of  Anjou  commenced  his  red  career  a  few 
years  later,  and  Blum  or  De  Flor,  fight- 
ing valiantly  for  Conradin,  was  slain 
with  many  another  at  Scortocula,  August 
23,  1268;  leaving  behind  him  a  widow 
and  two  sons,  the  younger,  Roger,  being 
then  scarce  a  year  old.  "  Woe  to  the 
vanquished,"  was  ever  the  maxim  of 
Charles,  and  here  he  carried  it  out  re- 
lentlessly. Legal  butchery  and  confisca- 
tion supplemented  the  victory,  until  Con- 
radin and  his  party  were  exterminated. 
Among  the  multitude  thus  reduced  to 
penury  was  the  widow  of  De  Flor,  and 
she  settled  with  her  children  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Brindisi. 

That  town  is  no  longer  what  it  was. 
In  ancient  days  it  possessed  an  excellent 
harbor.  Caesar,  however,  did  it  much 
mischief  by  blocking  up  one  of  the  en- 
trances of  this  harbor,  and  1,500  years 
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later  a  prince  of  "  false  Tarentum  "  com- 
pleted the  ruin  by  sinking  several  hulks 
laden  with  stones  in  the  other.  But  in 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  still  a  place 
of  consequence,  being  the  centre  of  a 
great  Levantine  traflSc,  and  the  favorite 
resort  of  merchants,  pilgrims,  and  others 
intent  on  the  Eastern  voyage.  Here 
young  Roger  grew  till  his  eighth  year — 
a  sturdy,  handsome  boy,  spending  most 
of  his  time  about  the  shore,  while  he 
learnt  to  swim  like  a  dolphin  and  climb 
like  a  monkey.  At  length  a  vessel  be- 
longing to  the  Knights  of  the  Temple 
happened  to  be  laid  up  in  the  port  for 
repairs.  As  usual,  Roger  made  his  way 
on  board,  and  there  he  showed  such 
dexterity  and  daring  in  his  excursions 
over  the  rigging  as  completely  won  the 
heart  of  the  veteran  knight  who  com- 
manded. When  the  vessel  was  ready 
for  sea,  this  officer  begged  the  boy  from 
his  mother,  promising  to  treat  him  in  all 
respects  like  his  nephew,  and  to  make  of 
him  in  time  "  a  worthy  Templar."  The 
dame  consented,  not  unwillingly.  Young 
as  he  was,  Roger  was  already  beyond 
her  control,  the  pest  of  the  neighboring 
housewives,  and  the  object  of  no  end  of 
gloomy  forecasts.  His  patron  bore  him 
away  to  sea,  and  having  excellent  ma- 
terial to  work  up,  moulded  him  into  a 
consummate  seaman.  That  was  not 
quite  what  it  is  to-day,  but  still  it  was  no 
trifle.  It  meant  a  man  whose  knowledge 
of  current,  shoal,  and  storm  was  mor^ 
like  instinct  than  experience  ;  who  could 
swim  in  his  armor,  and  run  along  the 
oars  round  his  galley  when  the  rowers 
pulled  hardest ;  and  who  was  fond  of  a 
high  sea  and  a  heavy  gale  as  a  petrel. 
Nor  did  Brother  Vassal  neglect  the  in- 
terests of  his  protege  :  he  provided  him 
with  ample  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
qualities,  and  seconded  his  feats  with  all 
his  influence.  By  his  twentieth  year, 
the  youth  was  a  Kniffht  of  the  Order, 
and  by  his  twenty-second  in  command  of 
its  largest  vessel,  the  Falco7i,  Brother 
Vassal  had  kept  his  word :  Roger  was 
"  a  worthy  Templar." 

And  what  was  that?    Well,  not  ex- 
actly the    realization  of  the  founder's 
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ideal.  The  special  excellence  of  religious 
associations  is  a  delicate  thing,  and  not 
less  evanescent.     It  flourishes  and  fades 
with  the  enthusiasm  to  which  it  owes  its 
birth.      Poverty  and   persecution   may 
occasionally  prolong  its  existence,  but 
wealth  and  prosperity  are  sure  to  destroy 
it,  and  reduce  the  thoughts  and  tastes  of 
the  fraternity  to  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  or  perhaps  a  littlr  lower.    So 
it  had  happened    with   th^    Templars. 
Having    flourished   with   extraordinary 
luxuriance  for  several  generations,  they 
were  no  longer  a  band  of  pugnacious 
ascetics,  who  made  as  much  parade  of 
their  poverty,  humility,  and  temperance 
as  of  their  valor.      Generally  speaking, 
they  were  now   a   society   of  graceful 
warriors,  of  misty  creed  and  easy  prin- 
ciples, who  lived  a  joyous  bachelor  life, 
and   wore  a   costume   of  peculiar   cut. 
These  were  not  precisely  the  companions 
to  give  a  high  heroic  tone  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  a  dashing  young  seaman.  Roger, 
indeed,  hardly   appeared    in   command 
among  the  Templars  before  he  began  to 
make  acquaintance  with  trouble.     But 
not  through  idleness  or  failure.     So  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  every  day  had  its 
enterprise,  and  every  enterprise  its  vic- 
tory.    But  his  career  was  very  prolific 
of  temptations,  and  these  occasionally  ob- 
tained but  too  much  sway.    The  navy  of 
the  Order  was  maintained  largely  with  a 
view  to  profit,  and  the  Falcon  was  quite 
as  'offt^n    employed   in   carrying   as  in 
cruising.    Roger,  therefore,  had  to  make 
bargains  and  receive  money,  as  well  as  to 
pummel  the  infidel.     Now,  being  a  man 
of  pleasure,  and  keeping  his  purse  open 
to  all  comers,  he  was  frequently  in  pe- 
cuniary difficulties.    And  as,  like  most 
pronounced    characters,   he    l)ad    some 
bitter  enemies,  unpleasant   whispers   of 
embezzlement   began  to  fly  about  con- 
cerning him.     Nor  was  this  all.    He  was 
very   subject   to   that    influence   which 
Scott    rather   enthusiastically  identifies 
with  heaven.     But  this,  perhaps,  would 
have    mattered   little,   considering    the 
manners  of  the  day,  had  he  not  been 
marvellously  indiscreet.     Among  other 
wild  freaks  it  was  told  that  he  had  car- 
ried off  a  fair  dame,  "  by  foree  and  arms," 
from  the  island   of  Scio.     And  it  .was 
added  that  another  lady,  who  had  taken 
passage  in  the  Falcon^  had  been  with- 
held from  her  husband  at  the  close  of 


the  voyage,  and, worse  still,  from  intended 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Places,  by  the  re- 
doubtable Roger.  For  awhile  his  brilliant 
services  did  much  to  shelter  him  from 
the  consequences  of  feats  like  these.  But 
his  peccadilloes  grew  at  length  so  exceed- 
ingly like  crimes,  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  overlooked.  His  trial  indeed 
was  impending  when  the  siege  of  Acre 
interposed,  in  1291,  and  saved  him  for 
the  time. 

This  was  a  stirring  affair.     Acre  was 
then  a  veiy  Babylon,  crowded  with  life 
and  wealth,  and  brimful  of  combatants. 
The  Hospitallers   were   strong  in    one 
quarter,  and  the  Templars  in  another; 
while  a  mass  of  fearless  vagabonds  from 
every  Christian  land  thronged  the  ram- 
parts.   The  attack  then  was  fierce,  the 
defence   obstinate,    and    the    slaughter 
awful.      Numbers,   however,   prevailed 
at  last,  and  the  Turks  stormed  the  town. 
Of  De  Flor's  deeds  during  the  siege  we 
have  no  record,  and  only  catch  a  glimpse 
of  him  as  it  opened,  and  once  again  as 
it   closed.     On  the  former  occasion  he 
aided  in  caiTying  off  the  multitude  which 
migrated  from  the  threatened  city,  and 
on  the  latter  in  rescuing  the  remnant  of 
the  defeated.     This  was  no  easy  task. 
When  the  Turks  swept  over  the  last  de- 
fence, the  Kni^^hts  of  St.  John  gathered 
their  ranks  and  fought  their  way  to  the 
strand,  carrying  with  them  a  crowd  of 
citizens.      A  Christian  squadron   stood 
close  in  shore  to  receive  them.   The  pur- 
suit, however,  was  keen,  and  the  scene 
appalling.     Here  and  there  the  knights 
breasted  the  assault  and  flung  it  back  as 
rocks  the  rising  tide.     But  the  Moslems 
surged  through  the  intervals  on  the  help- 
less fugitives — slaying  many,  capturing 
more,  and  thrusting  the  rest  into  the 
waves.     Some  attempted  to  swim  to  the 
ships,  others  thronged  round  the  boats 
contesting  every  seat;  while  the  avarice 
of  too   many  shipmen   augmented    the 
confusion.     The  claims  of  age,  sex,  and 
blood  were  forgotten  in  the  rush  for  life. 
The  weaker  were  trampled  down,  the 
poorer  thrust  aside,  and  only  the  strong 
and  wealthy  admitted  to  salvation.    But 
all   were   not   like   this.     "Above   five 
hundred  matrons  and  virgins  of  noble 
blood,"  says  Fuller,  quoting  an  original, 
"  standing  upon  the  shore  and  having  all 
their  richest  jewels  with  them,  cried  out 
with  lamentable  voice,  and  proffered  to 
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any  mariner  that  would  undertake  safely 
to  land  them  anywhere,  all  their  wealth 
for  his  hire,  and  also  that  he  should 
choose  any  one  of  them  for  his  wife. 
Then  a  certain  mariner  came,  transport- 
ing them  all  freely,  safely  landed  them 
in  Cyprus;  nor  by  an  inquiry  could  it 
after  be  known,  when  he  was  sought  to 
receive  his  hire,  who  this  mariner  was, 
nor  whither  he  went."  We  do  not  assert 
that  this  mariner  was  De  Flor.  But  though 
he  carried  off  the  richest  cargo  ot  any, 
he  alone  of  all  the  shipmasters  there  had 
no  profits  to  hand  over  to  his  owners  as 
the  results  of  that  day's  work.  And  be- 
sides he  was  just  the  man  to  sacrifice 
every  pecuniary  and  selfish  interest  to  a 
maprnanimous  impulse. 

The  fall  of  Acre  was  a  fearful  blow 
to  the  Templars.     Their  Grand  Master 
and  their  principal  officers  died  therein, 
and  with  them  perished  for  a  period  the 
unity  and  discipline  of  the  Order,  reduc- 
ing it  to  that  debility  which  did  so  much 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
if  it  did  not   tempt  him  to  it.     Years 
passed  before  the  organization  could  be 
restored,  and  in  the  interval  many  small 
matters  relating  to  individuals  were  al- 
lowed to  drop  into  oblivion ;  but  the  in- 
dictment against  De  FJor  was  not  of  the 
number.     This,  with  the  addition  of  the 
new  and  formidable  charge  of  making 
away  with  great  sums  received  for  trans- 
porting the  fugitives  of  Acre,  was  one  of 
the  first  things  considered  by  the  new 
regime.  The  process — a  secret  one — was 
pushed  with  extreme  celerity,  in  the  ab- 
sence, and  in  fact  without  the  knowledge, 
of  the  accused.     He  was  convicted  of 
course,  and  hardly  had  the  judges  pro- 
nounced ere  they  proceeded  to  execution. 
All  his  property  within  reach  was  confis- 
cated, a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  ap- 
prehension, and  a  party  commanded  by 
a  personal  enemy  despatched  to  execute 
it.    This  officer  did  not  dally  on  the  way. 
Reaching  Marseilles   betimes  he  found 
the  Falcon  in  the  harbor  and  hurried  on 
board,  and  just  managed  to  miss  De  Flor, 
who  had  escaped  a  few  minutes  before. 
A  friendly  knight  penetrating  the  secret 
of  the  trial  had  forwarded  a  warning, 
which,  thus  outstripping  the  speed   of 
hate,   supplies  a  tolerable  proof  of  his 
capacity  for  attaching  adherents. 

De  Flor  reached  Genoa  a.d.  1300,  pen- 
niless and  ruined ;  but  not  particularly 


the  worse  for  this.  Ruin,  indeed,  is  a 
bad  thing  for  your  routine  character  who 
cannot  conceive  a  future  different  from 
the  past,  and  who  therefore  wastes  his 
after-life  in  clinging  feebly  to  the  skirts 
of  the  old  profession.  But  when  uncon- 
trollable circumstances  have  fixed  brain 
and  courage  in  a  comer,  where  they  have 
no  scope  except  for  mischief,  ruin  is  de- 
cidedly a  good  thing,  being,  in  most 
instances,  the  commencement  of  a  real 
career ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  De 
Flor.  He  was  now  thirty- three,  a  man 
of  large  figure  and  fine  face,  with  a 
piercing  brown  eye,  and  a  rough  red 
beard  that  bore  no  small  resemblance  to 
a  lion's  name ;  and  full  of  ability  and  en- 
terprise, that  had  now,  for  the  first  time, 
something  better  to  direct  them  than 
mere  appetite.  He  had  friends  in  Genoa, 
among  others  the  Dorias.  From  these 
he  borrowed  sufficient  to  purchase  and 
equip  a  stout  galley  ;  clapping  on  board 
200  desperadoes — a  plentiful  commodity 
in  Genoa — he  stood  out  to  sea,  raised  the 
rover's  flag,  and  set  up  for  himself. 

But  he  had  no  intention  of  degenerat- 
ing into  a  mere  vulgar  pirate.  The 
houses  of  Anjou  and  Arragon  were  then 
at  strife  along  the  shores  of  the  Two 
Sicilies — the  former  occupying  the  main- 
land, and  the  latter  the  island ;  and  to 
the  seat  of  war  Brother  Roger  directed 
his  galley.  Anchoring  at  Catania,  then 
held  by  the  Angevins,  he  went  ashore 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  fighting 
chief,  the  Duke  of  Calabria.  This  Prince 
thought  so  little  of  the  new  comer  that 
he  did  not  even  condescend  to  reply. 
Three  days  Roger  waited.  On  the  fourth 
he  presented  himself  before  the  Duke. 
'  Beau  Seigneur,"  said  the  rover,  "  I 
perceive  that  my  services  are  not  ac- 
ceptable to  you,  so  I  recommend  you 
to  God,  and  with  your  permission,  will 
seek  a  master  who  will  know  better  how 
to  appreciate  me."  The  Duke  replied 
pretty  much  as  fighty  old  Fritz  once  re- 
plied to  a  similar  request  preferred  by 
the  future  Marshal  "  Vorwarts." — "  Cap- 
tain Von  Blucher  has  leave  to  retire,  and 
may  go  to  the  devil  if  he  pleases." 
"  Very  well,"  said  Roger,  coolly,  as  he 
retired.  "  I  hope  soon  to  show  your 
Highness  that  I  am  worth  something 
more  than  a  ccld  reception  and  a  rude 
dismissal."  Half-an-hour  afterwards  he 
was  out  of  port  and  steering  for  Syra- 
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disc,    the    head-quarters    of   Arragon. 
There  he   found   King  Frederick,  who 
received  him    graciously,   accepted  his 
services,  and  assigned  him  a  good  posi- 
tion, with  a  handsome  salary  attached 
to  it :  that  is,  whenever  the  latter  should 
happen  to  be  paid.     But  there  was  no 
great  prospect  of  that  just  then.     The 
Arragonese,  indeed,  was  so  hard  pressed, 
and  80  scant  of  cash,  and  even  of  neces- 
saries, many  of  his   garrisons  being   at 
starvation  point,  that  it  was  questionable 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  make  head 
for  another  month.     This,  by  the  way, 
was  one  reason  why  the  Calabrian  Duke 
had  dismissed  De  Flor  so  unceremoni- 
ously.    Considering  the  victory  already 
in  his  grasp,  Charles  could  see  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  embarrassing  himself 
with  additional   followers.     Eight  days 
after,  Roger  started  on  a  cruise   under 
the  flag  of  Arragon — a  bold  step,  for  that 
ensign  was  rather   rare  in  the  Sicilian 
waters,  which,  besides,    were    crowded 
with  hostile  craft.     It  was,  however,  a 
very  successful  step.     In  a  few  days  he 
was  safe  back,  bearing  w-ith  him  eleven 
sail  of  the   enemy,  deeply   laden   with 
stores  ;  and  never  was  a  prize  more  wel- 
come. Part  of  the  booty  was  distributed 
among  the  distressed  garrisons,  and  the 
remainder  sold   so  well   that,  after  ad- 
vancing a  large    sum    for    the  pay    of 
troops,  and  rewarding  his  seamen  mag- 
nificently, Brother  lioger  had  still  4,000 
golden  ounces  left  for  himself.     He  now 
received  four  galleys  from   King  Fred- 
erick's arsenal,  equipped  them  athis  own 
cost,  and    started  on  a  second  venture. 
He  doubled  Cape  Spartivento,  dashed 
across  the  bight  of  Squillace  and  round 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto ;    but   so  far  w  ith- 
out  sighting  a  sail.     Then  he  bore  away 
past  Cape  de  Leuca,  and  up  the  Adriatic 
until  Otranto  lay   under  his  lee.     Here 
he  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  Angevin 
store     ships,    and,   as    an    Arragonese 
squadron  was  the  last  thing  they  looked 
for,   took  them  every  one.      This   last 
stroke  went  far  towards  equalizing  the 
struggle.    On  his  return  Brother  Roger 
was  richly  rewarded,  being  created  Vice- 
Ad  miral  of  Sicily   and   member  of  the 
Council,    and     endowed    with    several 
castles  and  the  revenues  of  the  island  of 
Malta.     It  was   plain    the    Arragonese 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  rover ;  the 
Angevins,  too,  were  beginning  to  open 


their  eyes  to  his  qualities  ;  but  neither 
party  had  yet  learnt  his  full  value. 

De  Flor  did  not  delay  to  form  an  es- 
tablishment suitable  to  his  new  dignity 
and  rapidly-acquired  wealth.  He  bought 
many  horses,  engaged  numerous  squires, 
dressed  and  armed  them  splendidly,  and 
placed  the  whole  following  under  five 
gallant  Catalan  knights.  Having  ar- 
ranged this  matter  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
prepared  his  five  galleys  and  put  to  sea 
on  a  new  expedition.  The  Sicilian  coasts 
were  by  this  time  pretty  well  cleared,  so 
he  wasted  no  time  along  them.  Off  he 
went  to  scour  the  whole  Western  Medi- 
terranean,— stopping  every  sail  he  met, 
and  helping  himself  to  their  lading  so 
far  as  he  needed.  To  his  iriends  he  gave 
bills  of  acknowledgment  in  exchange,  and 
to  his  enemies  hard  knocks — that  is  to 
say,  if  they  grumbled;  otherwise,  like  a 
generous  rover  as  he  was,  he  let  them  go 
with  their  barks  and  their  skins  undamag- 
ed. In  this  way  he  traversed  the  Italian 
shore  from  south  to  north,  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons,  tlie  Spanish  waters,  and  the  Bar- 
bary  coast, — returning  with  full  cargoes 
to  Sicily,  "  where,"  says  his  ancient  com- 
rade, Raymond  Muntaner,  "  he  was  as 
eagerly  looked  for  as  if  the  peo])le  were 
Jews,  and  himself  the  Messiah."  But 
not  altogether  on  account  of  the  spoils 
he  was  likely  to  bring. 

During   his  absence  the  Arragonian 
cause   had   lost   ground.     Gathering  a 
large  anny  and  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  sail, 
the  Duke   of  Calabria   had  swept  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  committing  tremendous 
havoc,  and  burning  sundry  vessels  in  the 
very  arsenal  of  Syracuse.     He  had  then 
settled  down   to  the  siege  of  Messina 
with  all  his  power,  and  the  Arragonese 
prince  had  no  force  capable  of  giving 
the  city  effectual  relief.     The  siege,  in- 
deed, progressed  slowly;  but  the  Duke 
kept   the   port    tightly   blockaded,   and 
famine  was  gradually  and  very  surely 
sapping  the  defence.     Convoys  were  oc- 
casionally introduced,  but  with  small  re- 
sults.     By  the  time  they  gained   the 
place  it  was  generally  found  that  the  es- 
cort had  consumed  the  greater  portion. 
When  Roger  reappeared,  it  was  evident 
that  the  fall  of  Messina  could  not  long 
be  delayed,   and   equally   evident   that 
the  catastrophe  would  decide  the  war. 
Aware  of  tins,  the  Duke  of  Calabria 
strengthened  his  lines  and  lightened  his 
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blockade;  and  well  he  might,  for  Bro- 
ther Roger  was  now  busily  preparing  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  play.  Pur- 
chasing four  more  galleys  from  the  Ge- 
noese and  taking  three  others  that  re- 
mained in  the  arsenal,  he  added  them  to 
his  squadron,  and  loaded  the  whole  with 
provisions.  This  done,  he  anchored 
them  oflF  Syracuse  in  waiting  for  a  *'  hur- 
ricane." And  a  hurricane  soon  came 
roaring  across  from  Africa, — sweeping  a 
yellow  haze  before  it, — rolling  the  sea 
into  mountains,  and  changing  its  azure 
tint  into  a  portentous  blood-red.  Fish- 
ermen and  seagulls  hurried  ashore  for 
shelter ;  but  not  so  Brother  Roger. 
"Cut  awayf"  he  shouted,  as  the  fleet 
heeled  over  before  the  first  fierce  rush  of 
the  blast.  At  the  word  some  score  of 
ready  axes  fell  on  the  hawsers,  and  the 
vessels  leaped  off  like  racers  towards  the 
north.  Conspicuous  at  the  stern  of  the 
foremost,  with  his  long  red  beard  stream- 
ing in  the  gale,  and  his  powerful  voice 
distinct  above  its  roar,  De  Flor  led  the 
line.  The  beach  was  crowded, — partly 
by  gallant  soldiers  and  noble  cavaliers, 
and  partly  by  those  rejspectable  Syra- 
cusans  who  had  already,  with  matchless 
taste,  turned  the  fountain  of  Arethusa 
into  a — washing-tub!*  "A  wizard!" 
cried  some.  "  A  devil !  "  muttered 
others.  "  Wizard  or  devil,  I  care  not," 
remarked  Frederick,  "if  he  only  suc- 
ceeds." The  sun  was  setting  as  the 
galleys  slipt  from  their  moorings,  each 
imder  a  shred  of  sail,  for  oars  were  use- 
less in  such  a  sea.  But  that  shred  was 
quite  sufficient,  and  they  flew  like  dra- 
gons under  it,  tearing  through  rather 
than  over  the  waves,  and  leaving  point 
after  point  behind  them  with  unexam- 
pled speed.  The  night  closed  round  the 
storm,  but  not  too  dark  to  hide  the 
cliffs  that  rose  and  fled  like  shadows, 
or  the  dangerous  waves  that  chased 
them  fast  behind.  The  midnight  moon 
shone  fitfully  through  the  drift  as  they 
swept  by  Etna,  that  rose  gigantic  to  the 
left,  till  its  head  was  lost  in  the  gloom. 
Shortly  afterwards,  one  of  the  ships  re- 
fused her  helm,  and  ran  headlong  to 
destruction  on  the  rocks  of  Taormina. 
A  dull  crash,  a  faint  shriek,  and  all  was 


*  And  a  washing- tub  it  remained  down  to 
1843.  Whether  it  be  so  still  or  not,  we  cannot 
telL 


over, — the  fatal  spot  being  left  furlongs 
behind  ere  the  death -cry  had  died  out. 
A  few  hours  later  they  were  off  Scaletta, 
and  then  a  second  galley  was  overtaken 
by  a  heavy  sea  and  foundered  in  an  in- 
stant. The  Straits  now  began  to  nar- 
now,  and  the  wind  if  anything  blew 
fiercer  up  the  gorge.  As  morning 
dawned,  the  orange-grove  of  Reggio 
appeared  on  the  right ;  and  before  the 
day  had  fairly  opened  white  Messina, 
a  magnificent  spectacle,  spread  broadly 
to  the  left.  The  enemy's  camp  was  all 
astir,  and  the  ramparts  were  crowded 
with  anxious  spectators ;  but  not  a  hos- 
tile bark  was  to  be  seen.  Flying  before 
the  tempest,  the  great  fleet  was  scattered 
far  out  of  reach — from  Stromboli  to  the 
Gulf  of  Euphemia.  The  harbor  of  Mes- 
sina running  parallel  with  the  Straits, 
and  opening  due  north,  is  no  easy  thing 
to  make  when  the  wind  is  blowing  mode- 
rately fair  behind  ;  and,  as  the  blast  was 
now  considerably  more  than  moderate, 
it  was  almost  a  certainty  that  the  rover 
would  be  blown  quite  through  the  Faro. 
But  that  remained  to  be  seen.  The 
galleys  hugged  the  shore  as  they  dashed 
along.  They  breasted  the  point,  and,  as 
they  did  so,  one  after  another  sheered 
sharply  to  the  west,  and  cut  away  the 
shred  of  canvas.  Out,  then,  leapt  the 
oars,  and,  mastering  the  storm  by  main 
force,  they  rushed  into  the  bay  amid  a 
burst  of  deafening  cheers. 

Next  day,  the  siege  was  raised ;  and, 
after  a  few  attempts,  as  futile  as  they 
were  feeble,  on  places  of  less  impor- 
tance, the  Duke  withdrew  to  Reggio. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  a  jongleur 
in  the  pay  of  Arragon,  who  teased  him 
for  some  time  by  singing  his  defeat  in 
sundry  taunting  rhymes,  until  silenced 
by  a  sound  whipping.  This  was  the  last 
of  the  war.  Both  sides  being  pretty 
well  exhausted,  the  claims  of  the  rival 
families  were  compromised,  and  the  ter- 
ritories divided,— Anjou  taking  conti- 
nental Sicily,  and  Arragon  Trinacria. 
And  the  peace  was  ratified  as  usual  in 
those  days  by  a  marriage. 

De  Flor's  brilliant  career  was  cut 
short  by  this  treaty.  Worse  still,  it 
exposed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  who,  in- 
cited by  Anjou  and  strongly  supported 
by  the  Pope,  lost  no  time  in  claiming 
him  for  punishment.      This  sorely  per- 
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plexed  Frederick.  He  loved  the  gallant 
rover,  but  he  was  too  exhausted  to  pro- 
tect him  by  the  sword.  Nor  was  De 
Flor  the  monarch's  only  difficulty.  The 
pay  of  his  troops  was  heavily  in  arrear, 
and  he  had  no  means  of  settlinor  with 
them.  He  knew  not,  therefore,  how 
soon  they  might  take  it  into  their  l)eads 
to  disband,  and  cover  the  island  with 
marauders.  Indeed  some  of  their  chiefs, 
who  held  the  strong  places,  roundly  re- 
fused to  deliver  them  up  without  their 
full  pay.  Frederick  was  not  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  confessed  it  with  tears 
in  his  eyes:  but  De  Flor  was  a  different 
man.  Scanning  the  situation  with  just 
such  a  glance  as  he  was  accustomed  to 
cast  across  the  perils  of  the  sea,  he  soon 
discerned  a  way  through  the  predica- 
ment. "  What,"  he  asked  himself,  "  was 
to  hinder  him  from  leading  these  trucu- 
lent ranks  to  the  relief  of  the  Byzantine 
£lmpire,  which  was  so  wealthy  and  so 
weak,  and  where  Western  valor  might 
always  command  its  own  price  ?  "  The 
reply — a  grand  idea — followed  hard  on 
the  heels  of  the  query.  He  grasped  it  at 
once,  and  hewed  at  it  until  it  took  com- 
manding shape ;  and  then  he  sought  his 
friend  the  King.  Frederick  was  de- 
lighted, and  agreed  to  aid  in  realizing 
the  rover's  conception  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  A  galley  was  immediately 
got  ready  and  despatched  with  envoys 
to  Constantinople.  Knowing  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Emperor, — that  the  Turks 
were  carrying  all  before  them,  and,  that 
the  Greeks  left  to  themselves  were  in- 
capable of  stemming  the  tide  of  invasion, 
Roger  felt  assured  that  his  terms  would 
be  accepted,  and  began  at  once  to  form 
his  band.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
specifying  the  objects  and  conditions  of 
the  service,  and  assigning  Messina  as 
rendezvous.  A  man-at-arms  or  the  cap- 
tain of  a  galley,  it  was  announced,  WDuld 
receive  four  ounces  of  gold  a  month ;  a 
light  horseman  two;  a  pilot  one;  a  foot- 
man or  an  able  seaman,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce;  and  a  crossbowman,  or  lower,  a 
fifth.  These  were  magnificent  terms, 
and  the  leader  was  a  chief  among  chiefs, 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  generous  as  a 
king  and  as  fortunate  as  he  was  ener- 
getic and  skilful.  Warriors  and  seamen 
gathered  in  crowds,  and  De  Flor  had 
speedily  an  army  at  his  back.  Nor  did 
the  adventurers  come  alone.    Every  sol- 


dier was  accompanied  by  wife  or  mis- 
tress, many  by  their  children  ;  and  these 
females  were  as  expert  with  spear  and 
sword,  and  quite  as  formidable  in  close 
fight  as  their  lords  and  lovers.  Thus  at 
the  call  of  ambition,  and  out  of  a  heap 
of  difficulties,  rose  that  formidable  mili- 
tary engine  which  was  soon  to  be  known 
and  long  afterwards  dreaded  as  The 
Great  Company, 

The  ambassadors  speeded  well.  They 
found  Andronicus  at  his  wit's  end,  his 
Asiatic  domains  nearly  all  overrun ;  his 
last  army  just  beaten  ;  the  Turkish  hordes 
pushing  forward  to  the  coasts ;  some  of 
their  bands  already  sitting  down  before 
the  seaports;  iheir  corsairs  sweeping  the 
narrow  seas ;  and  troops  of  their  daring 
horsemen  occasionally  appearing  beyond 
the  Bosphorus  to  shake  their  weapons  in 
menace  at  the  capital.  The  Emperor 
knew  not  how  soon  the  invaders  might 
cross  into  Europe.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  rover's  offer  was  most  wel- 
come. As  Roger  had  foreseen,  all  his 
terms  were  accepted  without  demur. 
The  rovers  were  to  be  taken  into  the 
Byzantine  service  at  their  own  price,  re- 
ceiving four  months'  pay  in  advance 
wherever  they  should  first  touch  Impe- 
rial soil.  Roger  himself  was  to  wed  the 
Emperor's  niece,  and  to  be  constituted 
Grand  Duke,  that  is  to  say,  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  all  the  Byzantine  forces  by  sea 
and  land.  And  the  envoys  brought  back 
with  them  the  insignia,  the  banner,  cap, 
and  baton  of  the  dignity ;  and  the  diplo- 
ma duly  signed  and  sealed.  Ko  sooner 
had  De  Flor  received  these  things  than 
he  hurried  to  get  into  action,  lavishing 
his  wealth  with  no  sparing  hand ;  and 
borrowing  wherever  he  could  find  a  len- 
der, especially  among  the  Genoese.  He 
had  eight  galleys  of  his  own  ;  King  Fred- 
erick gave  him  ten  others  and  two  barks, 
and  he  hired  a^  many  more  from  the 
Genoese.  This  fleet  the  King  aided  him 
to  victual  so  far  as  his  resources  went, 
and  it  carried  1,500  men-at-arms,  4,000 
of  those  formidable  Catalan  footmen  call- 
ed Almogaveres,  all  stern  haters  of  the 
Moslem,  and  1,000  other  footmen  ;  with- 
out counting  the  seamen,  who  also  were 
mostly  hardy  Catalans,  with  few  to  match 
them  for  seamanship  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. And  could  Roger  have  hired  trans- 
ports enough,  he  might  have  tripled  his 
power.      However,  a  great  number  of 
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those  left  behind  rejoined  him  from  time 
to  time  in  the  course  of  the  expedition. 
They  set  sail  in  August,  1303.  "God 
gave  them  a  good  time,"  says  the  chroni- 
cler, who  is  as  full  of  pious  ejaculations 
as  an  itinerant  preacher,  or  a  buccaneer  ; 
"  and  they  had  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a 
rapid  voyage."  Many  of  them  were 
musical  vagabonds,  and  one  or  other  of 
these  had  thrown  together  a  few  rough 
verses,  which  took  amazingly  with  the 
Great  Company,  and  formed  indeed  the 
usual  chant  of  the  oarsmen  as  they  tra- 
versed the  Archipelago — that  sea  which 
has  listened  to  the  songs  of  so  many 
rovers,  from  the  days  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  downwards.  It  ran  something  as 
follows : — 


He  can  manage  the  steed,  be  can  handle  the  sail, 
He  can  guide  through  the  battle,  and  steer  through 

the  gale; 
He  is  fearless  and  peerless  at  sea  and  on  shore, 
And   he  woos   as  he  wars,  does  bold   Roger  de 

Flor. 

Huzzah  for  the  Catalan,  Roger  de  Flor  I 


IL 

He  is  dashing  and  slashing — there's  luck  at  his 

back. 
And  plunder  and  glory  abound  in  his  track ; 
He  shares  with  his  friends  to  the  last  of  his  store, 
And  he  quaffs  like  a  rover,  does  Roger  de  Flor. 

Huzzah  for  the  Catalan,  Roger  de  Flor! 


in. 

Through   the  brine  and  the  blast,  over  bulwark 
and  peak. 

Through  the  hordes  of  the  Turk,  and  the  hosts  of 
the  Greek; 

Through  the  ranks  of  the  fiends,  should  they  mus- 
ter before, 

We'll  follow  the  Catalan,  Roger  de  Flor. 

Huzzah  for  the  Catalan,  Roger  de  Flor  I 


At  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles  they 
found  their  four  mouths'  advance  of  pay, 
a  supply  of  necessaries,  and  an  order  to 
proceed  direct  to  the  capital.  Thither 
accordingly  they  steered  against  a  cur- 
rent flowing  like  aggression — ever  from 
the  north,  and  between  banks  typical  of 
the  neighboring  races — ^Europe  rising 
bold  and  rugged  on  the  one  side  and 
Asia  stretching  away  in  sluggish  softness 
on  the  other :  thither,  dreamy  ^ies above, 
dreamy  waters  under,  and  ever-changing 
loveliness  to  right  and  left:  thither,  in 
the  track  of  the  mighty,  where  every 


spot  was  hallowed  by  heroism,  and  every 
breeze  that  blew  was  rich  with  stirring 
memories:  thither,  softened,  delighted, 
expectant,  through  the  winding  Helles- 
pont, and  over  the  broad  Propontis,  un- 
til the  city  rose  before  them,  the  splendid 
reality  immeasurably  exceeding  their  un- 
tutored conception.  They  scanned  its 
vast  dimensions,  its  lofty  walls  and  good- 
ly towers,  its  courtly  palaces  and  glitter- 
ing shrines  with  admiration  akin  to  awe. 
"  Truly,"  said  the  Catalans,  "  this  is  the 
queen  of  all  the  earth,  the  treasury  of  na- 
tions, the  city  of  wonders,  the  home  of 
delights,  the  veritable  terrestrial  para- 
dise ! "  *  They  landed  early  in  Septem- 
ber, to  find  subject  for  fresh  wonderment 
at  every  step:  for  Constantinople  was 
not  then  as  now,  a  heaven  to  look  at  and 
an  abomination  to  penetrate.  Antique 
civilization  still  survived  therein,  and 
everywhere  presented  its  gigantic  works 
ministering  to  the  wants  that  had  crea- 
ted them  :  works  which,  far  beyond  the 
requirements  and  constructive  capacity 
of  the  West,  where  their  origin  and  uses 
had  fallen  as  much  out  of  remembrance 
as  the  buildings  themselves  had  fallen 
into  ruin,  the  Catalans  had  hitherto  at- 
tributed to  the  demons  and  shunned  as 
their  haunts.  And  the  rovers  excited 
hardly  less  astonishment  than  they  felt : 
their  dress,  their  arms,  their  uncouth  de- 
meanor, and  especially  their  troops  of 
martial  women,  surrounding  them  with 
a  curious  multitude.  A  few  days  after 
the  Megaduc,  as  the  Catalans  rendered 
their  leader's  title,  wedded  his  promised 
bride,  a  beauty  of  sixteen,  and  with  her 
he  fixed  his  Scian  mistress  as  principal 
lady  in  waiting.  The  ceremony  was  at- 
tended with  much  show  and  great  re- 
joicings, and  closed  with  a  tremendous 
riot. 

The  adventurers  had  barely  put  foot 
ashore  when  the  Genoese — a  numerous 
and  powerful  community  in  Constanti- 
nople— proceeded  to  dun  them  for  the 
moneys  due.  The  Genoese  were  sharp 
practitioners,  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
the  arts  of  swelling  bills  and  ruining 
debtors;  and  what  with  discount,  in- 
terest, and  so  forth,  they  had  run  up  the 
reckoning  in  this  instance  to  an  aggre- 

♦  Very  similar  were  the  feelings  of  the  Crusa- 
ders who  captured  Constantinople  exactly  a  cen- 
tury before. — See  Villehardouix. 
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gate  of  startling  amount.  The  Catalans 
objected  to  the  bill,  and  the  Genoese  re- 
fused to  withdraw  or  diminish  a  single 
item.  A  quarrel  ensued,  insults  were 
fully  exchanged,  and  the  parties  sepa- 
rated in  a  temper  that  boded  no  good  to 
the  public  peace.  Both  sides  prepared 
for  blows.  The  Catalans  strengthened 
their  quarter,  in  the  monastery  of  St. 
Come — a  saint,  by  the  way,  who,  though 
sufficiently  moral  in  later  years,  led,  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  a  harum- 
scarum  night-waking  sort  of  life  in 
Pagan  times  under  the  name  of  Comus. 
The  Genoese,  too,  with  a  view  to  the 
worst,  threw  up  a  fortification  of  barrels 
filled  with  sand  on  the  \erge  of  the 
Golden  Horn.  After  a  good  deal  of  pre- 
paratory fencing  and  ill-treatment  of 
stragglers,  matters  came  to  a  crisis  on 
the  very  day  of  the  wedding.  A  mob 
of  Genoese  bearing  the  banner  of  the 
republic  assembled  in  front  of  the  mon- 
astery, fully  bent  on  a  row.  They  began 
with  rude  gestures,  the  first  note  in  the 
rioter's  gamut,  and  soon  ran  up  through 
hooting  and  stoning  to  the  topmost  note 
of  the  scale,  an  attempt  to  storm  the 
place.  The  adventurers  met  them  noth- 
mg  loath,  beat  them  back,  sallied  in  force, 
and  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  in  which 
the  Spanish  dames  showed  themselves 
terribly  efficient  in  cutting  the  throats 
of  those  who  happened  to  be  knocked 
down,  the  banner  was  captured,  and  the 
Genoese  completely  routed ;  or,  as  the 
Oriental  lookers-on  put  it,  "driven  to 
devour  the  paths  of  flight."  "Very 
good,"  said  the  Emperor,  who  was  well 
aware  of  the  strife,  "  those  haughty 
traders  have  met  their  match  at  last." 
But,  having  won  the  victory,  the  Cata- 
lans naturally  thought  that  they  had 
a  right  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it ;  and 
girding  up  their  loins  they  set  forward 
to  sack  Pera.  This  they  might  have 
done  to  their  hearts'  content,  but  for 
one  small  consideration.  Andronicus 
was  rather  afraid  that  once  the  rovers 
were  fairly  involved  in  such  a  pleasant 
amusement,  they  might  possibly  forget 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  Geno- 
ese and  Greek.  At  his  request,  there- 
fore, the  Megaduc  interfered,  and  with 
much  exertion  put  a  period  to  the  fray. 
But  from  that  day  forth  the  Genoese 
showed  themselves  the  deadly  enemies 
of  the  Catalans,  crossing  them  in  every 


way,  and  doing  them  as  much  mischief 
as  they  conveniently  could. 

Pleased  as  he  was  with  the  castigation 
administered  to  the  traders,  the  Em- 
peror did  not  care  to  retain  these  dan- 
gerously ready  brawlers  in  his  capital  a 
moment  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  So  putting  them  in  good 
humor  with  a  donative,  he  removed  the 
Catalans  that  very  day  to  new  quarters 
beyond  the  Bosphorus.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  hurried  the  warlike  pre- 
parations, 80  as  to  get  them  as  quickly 
as  might  be  into  action.  All  De  Flor's 
suggestions  therefore  met  with  ready 
acquiescence;  and  at  his  demand  the 
Emperor  gave  another  of  his  relatives  in 
marriage  to  Ferran  d'Aunis,  commander 
of  the  rover's  galleys,  and  appointed  the 
said  Ferran  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Empire. 
Thus  the  Megaduc  secured  harmony  be- 
tween the  services,  and  made  sure  that 
those  important  matters — supply  and 
re-enforcement — should  be  removed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  Grecian  treachery  and 
Genoese  hostility. 

A  few  days  saw  the  Catalans  afloat 
again,  and  making  at  the  top  of  their 
speed  for  Artaki.  This  town  stood  on 
the  isthmus  that  connectj  the.  peninsula 
of  Cyzicus  with  Natolia.  Cyzicus  in 
those  days  contained  20,000  habitations, 
and  was  cultivated  like  a  garden ;  and 
the  isthmus  was  crossed  by  a  ditch  and 
a  wall — a  bulwark  that,  in  the  hands  of 
the  timorous  Greeks,  would  have  availed 
but  little  against  the  savage  swarm  that 
was  already  but  two  leagues  ofl*.  These' 
invaders  were  not  so  much  an  army  as 
a  tribe :  for  every  man  carried  with  him 
his  fiimily  and  all  his  wealth — a  style  of 
making  war  that  accounts  for  the  rapid- 
ity of  Turkish  conquest,  and  its  perma- 
nence. The  Catalans  lauded  at  midnight, 
and  were  led  without  a  pause  to  the  at- 
tack. As  the  day  broke  they  reached 
the  Turkish  encampment,  in  a  ravine 
pierced  by  a  torrent.  Contemning  the 
natives  of  the  soil,  and  unaware  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  rovers,  the  nomades  kept 
no  watch.  The  cavaliers  charged  up 
the  valley,  shouting,  "  Arragon  !  AiTa- 
gon ! "  and  the  Almogaveres  rushed 
down  the  hillsides,  rousing  the  echoes 
with  their  singular  war-cry, "  Whet  your 
steel  I"  The  Turks  were  completely 
surprised.  Many  fell  at  the  first  onset ; 
the  rest  sprang  to  their  weapons  and 
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fought  desperately ;  for,  surrounded  by 
all  they  valued,  flight  was  out  of  the 
question.  A  stern  conflict  was  that.  The 
WMld  Iberian  met  the  hardly  wilder  Kurd ; 
the  fanatic  Moslem  grappled  the  equally 
bigoted  Christian  ;  race  wrestled  with 
race,  and  creed  with  creed,  as  tliey 
always  wrestle — to  the  death — and  the 
Natolian  gorge  ran  red  that  day  with 
blood.  Nothing,  however,  could  stand 
before  the  ponderous  *  charge  of  the 
Western  horseman ;  and  ere  the  sun 
was  three  hours  old  the  fight  was  lost 
and  won.  Everything  was  taken  ;  and 
every  male  Turk  over  ten  that  survived 
the  battle  was  slaughtered  in  the  tri- 
umph. 

Til  is  happened  on  the  eighth  day  after 
the  riot.  News  of  the  victory  was  at 
once  despatched  to  the  Emperor,  and 
with  the  news  the  choicest  of  the  spoil. 
The  envoys  were  welcomed  by  all  ex- 
cept the  Genoese,  and  Michael,  the  heir- 
apparent.  "  From  that  day,"  says  the 
chronicler,  "  the  latter  became  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  Great  Company  and  its 
chief,  preferring  in  his  envy  and  hate  the 
ruin  of  the  empire  to  their  success — 
who,  though  so  few,  had  conquiered 
where  he'  and  his  myriads  had  shame- 
fully failed.  It  was  not  that  he  was  not 
a  good  knight.  But  God  had  stricken 
the  Greeks  with  such  a  curse  that  any 
man  might  conquer  them.  And  this 
came  from  their  crying  sins — their  ex- 
cessive pride,  and  especially  their  hard 
uncharitableness.  They  actually  refused 
to  succor  their  own  countrymen  who  fled 
before  the  Turks,  and  though  overflow- 
ing with  provision,  they  left  them  to  per- 
ish of  hunger.  Our  Almogaveres,  how- 
ever, took  pity  on  the  poor  starving  crea- 
tures, and  above  4,000  of  them  followed 
us  everywhere  for  our  broken  victuals." 

Immediately  after  the  tight  the  winter 
set  in  with  great  severity,  and  rendered 
further  campaigning  impossible.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  that  the  Great  Com- 
pany should  winter  at  Artaki,  where 
their  quarters  were  arranged  with  some 
skill.  Six  of  the  adventurers  and  twelve 
of  the  natives  were  formed  into  a  com- 
mittee for  distributing  the  billets  and 
regulating  the  relations  between  Cata- 
lans and  Greeks.  The  latter  were  to  fur- 
nish their  guests  with  whatever  they 
might  require  in  the  way  of  food  at  a 
fixed  price ;  and  a  strict  account  was  to 


b6  kept  of  what  each  man  received. 
With  this  view  a  piece  of  wood  was  di- 
vided into  two  equal  parts,  the  buyer  re- 
taining the  one  and  the  seller  the  other. 
Every  item,  or  at  least  its  cost,  was  re- 
corded on  both  these  tallies  by  notches 
of  various  size ;  the  larger  notches  stand- 
ing for  the  chief  current  coins  of  the 
empire,  and  the  lesser  notches  for  the 
small  change.  And  the  military  chest 
was  to  pay  for  all  before  tTie  encamp- 
ment broke  up. 

The  army  being  comfortably  housed, 
the  fleet  was  despatched  to  Scio  to 
watch  the  Turkish  corsairs.  The  Cata- 
lans spent  the  winter  merrily  after  the 
fashion  of  such  people.  They  feasted, 
indulged  in  w^arlike  games  and  a  good 
many  quarrels,  and  tyrannized  to  any  ex- 
tent over  the  effeminate  lonians  ;  treat- 
ing them  to  all  that  oppression  and  to  all 
those  insults  which  the  degenerate  must 
expect  in  such  cases ;  and  which  they 
usually  repay  with  characteristic  fraud 
and  treachery,  and  occasionally  wilh 
massacre.  The  Megaduc  and  his  duch- 
ess, who  had  spent  the  season  at  Artaki, 
departed  on  the  first  of  March,  1304,  for 
the  metropolis.  The  former  returned  on 
the  15th,  bringing  with  him  a  snpply  of 
money.  During  his  absence  the  ac- 
counts had  been  made  up,  and  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  soldiers,  not  a 
single  one  of  them  was  to  be  found  who 
had  not  contracted  debts  far  in  excess  of 
his  arrears.  The  thing,  however,  was 
not  so  very  amazing,  seeing  that  the 
Catalans,  not  caring  to  be  bothered  with 
such  things,  had  in  every  instance  in- 
trusted their  tallies  to  the  care  of  their 
landlords.  So,  though  the  accountants 
and  the  debtors  opened  their  eyes  very 
wide,  the  Greeks  merely  grinned  and 
winked.  The  items  having  been  cast  up, 
the  amount  of  each  soldier's  indebted- 
ness was  inscribed  on  two  ^lips  of  paper. 
The  debtor  received  one  of  these  slips 
and  the  creditor  the  other,  and  both 
were  warned  to  present  themselves  and 
their  bills  betimes  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  at  the  General's  quarters. 

At  the  hour  specified  the  Megaduc 
took  his  seat  under  an  elm  in  front  of 
his  lodgings:  a  patriarchal  way  of  de- 
ciding seiious  matters  that  was  very 
prevalent  among  the  great  in  the  middle 
ages.  St.  Louis  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
pense justice  under  an  elm  at  Vincen- 
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nes;  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  their  suzerains  the 
French  kin^s  under  an  elm  at  Gisors; 
the  free  Frison  deputies  met  at  stated 
periods  under  the  three  oaks  at  Upstal ; 
the  lordly  cow-keepers  of  Uri  assembled 
in  tribunal  under  the  chestnuts  of  Faido ; 
the  four  Rhinish  Electors  were  given  to 
holding  council  under  a  walnut-tree  at 
Rhense ;  and  the  Visconti  were  wont  to 
meet  their  Tassals  under  the  cypress  of 
Soma — a  tree,  to  spare  \Yhich  Napoleon, 
who  was  little  given  to  spare  anything 
that  stood  in  his  way,  actually  turned 
aside  the  ro;id  over  the  Simplon.  What 
with  debtors  and  creditors,  the  crowd 
mustered  strong  by  the  time  the  Mega- 
duc  made  his  appearance.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  bills  occupied  much  time, 
but  it  was  over  at  last.  Then  the  chief 
stood  up,  and  waving  his  hand  for  si- 
lence, prepared  to  speak.  A  good  many 
faces  looked  blank  enough ;  nobody 
knew  what  was  coming ;  but  all  expected 
a  scolding,  and  most  of  them  felt  that 
they  richly  deserved  it.  Roger  was  no 
showy  orator ;  but,  like  all  men  of  his 
temperament,  he  had  the  faculty  of  put- 
ting his  meaning  into  a  few  strong  sen- 
tences, and  thus  ran  his  speech: — "  Brave 
men,  I  thank  you  much  for  having  ac- 
cepted me  as  your  chief,  and  for  having 
followed  me  so  far.  At  present  I  find 
that  you  have  all  received  as  much,  and 
twice  as  much,  and  some  of  you  thrice 
as  much  as  is  due  to  you.  If  the  mili- 
tary chest  were  to  reckon  rigorously, 
every  one  of  you  would  be  put  to  great 
straits ;  but  for  the  honor  of  God,  and 
of  the  empire,  and  for  the  great  affec- 
tion I  bear  you,  I  make  you  a  present  of 
all  that  you  have  received,  and  shall  not 
deduct  it  from  your  pay,  which  you 
shall  receive  in  gold  to-morrow.  As  for 
these  notes,  let  the  Greeks  take  theirs  to 
my  treasurer,  and  let  the  others  be 
burnt."  Hardly  had  he  paused  when  a 
crashing  shout  rang  from  the  crowd  ;  it 
was  taken  up  again,  and  again,  and  still 
again  ;  finally  subsiding  into  the  thunder- 
ous melody  so  well  known  during  the 
Mediterranean  passage. 

On  the  Ist  of  April  the  Great  Com- 
panv  set  forward,  "  with  the  grace  of 
God,"  to  the  relief  of  Philadelphia,  then 
beleaguered  by  the  Saracens.  Near  the 
city  they  encountered  the  foe,  to  the 
number  of  20,000,  of  whom  fully  a  third 


were  horsemen.     A  stout  fi^ht  ensued, 
that  lasted  from  noon  till  mid-day ;  the 
Turks  being  finally  defeated  with  enor- 
mous loss,  hardly  a  tenth  of  them  esca- 
ping, while  the  Catalans  had   but    200 
slain.     As  usual,  the  Turkish  camp  was 
a  mine  of  wealth,  and  the  victors  took 
and   kept  possession  of  it  for  the  next 
week.      Here,  too,  the  Megaduc  made 
new,  and,  as  it  eventually  proved,  very 
dangerous  enemies.      Sundry  bands  of 
Byzantine  mercenaries  had  accompanied 
the  Catalans  from  the  peninsula.     They 
were  mostly  Bulgarians  and  Saracens, — 
for  the  Greeks  had  an  ugly  trick  of  re- 
cruiting among  their  worst  enemies, — 
and  they  were  massed  by  nationalities 
under  their   own   chiefs.      Roger  soon 
found  that  these  warriors  were  "  formi- 
dable   to  everybody  save  the  enemy.'' 
His  own  Catalans  could  do  some  plun- 
dering in  a  quiet  way,  but  their  "  two- 
handed"  mates  kept  a  tight  rein  on  them 
in  several  respects,  and  certainly  with- 
held them   from  many  outrages.     The 
mercenaries,  however,  acknowledged  no 
such   restraint,   but   robbed    and    mur- 
dered until  the  inhabitants  exclaimed, 
"  The  Emperor  has  sent  the  fire  to  de- 
liver us  from  the  smoke."      They  were 
not  quite  so  fervent  in  the  fight;   but 
then  nobody  could  be  readier  in  hunting 
down  fugitives  and  appropriating  spoil. 
Roger  was  not  just  the  man  to  tolerate 
this  way  of  making  war,  and  finding  his 
Bulgarian  and  Saracen  coadjutors  indulg- 
ing as  usual  after  the  victory,  he  adopted 
decided  measures.      He    gathered    the 
mercenaries  in   a  mass   and   enveloped 
them  with  his  Catalans.  He  first  stripped 
them  of  their  weapons  and  their  plun- 
der; he  then  seized  their  principal  chief 
with  his  own  hand,  and  drubbed   him 
soundly  with  the  fiat  of  his  sword ;  he 
afterwards  hung  several  scores  of  them, 
executing  at  the  same  time  a  number  of 
the  Company  who  had   fallen  into  the 
same  bad  habits ;  he  finally  turned  the 
whole  body  ignominiously   out  of  the 
army  and   lefl   them  to  find  their  way 
back  to   Constantinople,   as  best  they 
could,  through  the  infuriated  peasantry. 
From  Philadelphia  the   Great   Com- 
pany pushed  forward  to  Thyatira.  There 
it  came  upon  a  body  of  Turkish  rava- 
gers  in  the  midst  of  their  work,   the 
smoke  of  burning  hamlets  rising  in  all 
directions  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At 
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sight  of  the  Catalan  van  the  robbers 
concentrated,  and  showed  front.  Not 
deeming  them  worth  his  own  attention, 
the  Megaduc  called  a  favorite  officer, 
Cormoran  d'Alet,  to  whom  he  had  be- 
trothed the  daughter  of  his  Scian  mis- 
tress, and  set  him  against  them.  D'Alet 
dashed  forward  at  the  head  of  1,200  men, 
horse  and  foot,  and  broke  the  enemy  at 
the  first  onset.  The  Turks  dispersed 
among  the  marshes,  and  the  Christians 
followed  hard  in  pui-suit,  dropping  the 
heavier  portions  of  their  armor  to  lighten 
them  in  thecliase.  Among  others  D'A- 
let threw  aside  his  helmet,  and  in  conse- 
quence received  the  arrow  of  a  flying 
Kurd  through  the  brain.  He  fell,  and 
his  men  gathering  around  his  body,  the 
pursuit  was  discontinued.  D'Alet  was 
buried  in  one  grave  at  Thyatira,  and  ten 
of  his  comrades  in  another,  with  impo- 
sing rites,  and  two  showy  monuments 
were  raised  over  their  remains. 

They  reached  Ephesus,  the  next  stage 
in  the  campaign,  without  a  fight.  Here 
they  were  greatly  interested  and  edified 
by  the  tomb  of  Monseigneur  *  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  from  whence  issues  a 
marvellous  shower  of  manna  every  St. 
John's  day,  or  rather  used  to  issue,  for 
there  is  no  such  miracle  now  to  be;,  wit- 
nessed at  Ephesus.  Here,  too,  they  re- 
ceived a  re-enforcement  of  200  horsemen 
and  1,000  Almogaveres,  under  Berenger 
de  Rocefort,  an  old  fellow-soldier  of  the 
Megaduc.  Berenger  was  at  once  made 
seneschal  of  the  camp,  in  place  of  D'A- 
let. And  similar  bodies  amving  every 
few  months  from  the  West,  not  merely 
made  good  the  losses  of  the  Great  Com- 
pany, but  gradually  swelled  it  to  formi- 
dable dimensions. 

But  De  Flor  did  not  confine  himself 
to  gaining  battles,  gathering  plunder, 
driving  the  Turk  before  him,  and  main- 
taining the  strength  of  his  Company. 
He  was  equally  intent  on  reknitting  the 
political  organization  of  the  country, 
which  had  fallen  to  pieces  during  the  in- 
vasion. He  restored  the  Imperial  au- 
thority as  he  advanced ;  he  garrisoned 
the  commanding  points ;  and  he  dealt 
out  punishment  to  cowardly  governors 
and  treacherous  ofiicials  with  no  sparing 


*  The  Saints  were  invested  with  nobility  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  and  always  addressed  as 
Barons. 


hand,  hanging  some  and  decapitating 
others.  Nor  did  he  spare  the  towns 
that  had  submitted  to  the  Turk  without 
an  adequate  resistance.  These  he  fined 
heavily,  and  exacted  the  imposition  to 
the  last  farthing.  But  speedy  justice,  ex- 
cellent as  it  is,  has  its  drawbacks ;  and 
Roger  more  than  once  confounded  the 
innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  punished 
both  together.  Nor  was  this  his  only 
error.  Finding  valor,  patriotism,  good 
faith,  and  every  other  manly  quality  at  a 
low  ebb  among  these  people,  he  soon 
learnt  to  hold  them  in  utter  contempt, 
and  hardly  cared  to  exercise  that  con- 
trol over  his  Company  that  he  otherwise 
would  have  done.  The  latter,  therefore, 
indulged  largely  in  rapine ;  and  as  the 
Greeks  had  contracted  the  trick  of  bury- 
ing their  wealth,  the  Catalans  speedily 
became  adepts  in  the  devices  by  which 
marauders  in  all  ages  and  every  country 
open  the  hoards  of  their  victims,  and  tor- 
tured with  all  the  skill  of  the  recently-insti- 
tuted Inquisition.  The  Greeks,  in  conse- 
quence, hated  and  feared  the  Catalans 
rather  worse  than  the  Turks,  and  aveng- 
ed themselves  at  every  opportunity  by 
their  usual  weapons,  assassination  and 
treachery,  but  in  nearly  every  instance 
to  be  detected  and  to  suffer  hideous 
reprisals. 

Roger  continued  his  conquering  march 
imchecked.  Everywhere  the  Turks  fled 
as  he  advanced,  and  long  before  the  sum- 
mer was  over  he  had  met  them  in  unusual 
strength  among  the  passes  leading  to 
Armenia,  and  given  them  a  final  and  de- 
cisive overthrow.  In  the  very  flush  of 
victory  he  received  a  despatch  from 
Constantinople  apprising  him  that  those 
dangerous  hordes,  the  Bulgarians,  were 
up  in  arms,  and  urging  him  to  return 
in  haste  to  the  defence  of  the  capital. 
Never  was  despatch  more  unwelcome. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  For  once  in  his 
life  he  gave  way  to  indecision,  and  called 
the  whole  Great  Company  into  council. 
He  read  the  despatch,  and  asked  their 
advice.  That  was  soon  given.  "  Let  us 
obey  the  Emperor,  in  the  first  instance," 
said  the  Catalans  ;  "  and  when  we  have 
beaten  the  Bulgarians,  we  can  come  back 
and  beat  the  infidels."  De  Flor  accepted 
the  counsel,  and  closed  a  campaign  which 
the  Byzantines  themselves,  much  as  they 
hated  the  rover,  and  reluctant  as  they 
were  to  credit  him  with  aught  but  crime, 
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were  constrained  to  pronounce  "  most 
brilliant."  *'  The  discipline  of  the  Com- 
pany," says  Pachymer,  "their  novel 
weapons,  and  their  warlike  fervor,  so 
terrified  the  Turks,  that  they  retreated 
before  them  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
old  Roman  empire ;  and  the  Catalan  chief 
restored  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  to 
a  solidity  unknown  for  ages." 

The  counter-march  was  conducted  by 
the  verge  of  the  Levant ;  the  fleet  carry- 
ing, the  plunder,  the  baggage,  and  the 
provisions,  kept  pace  with  the  army ;  and 
thus,  by  easy  stages  and  without  inter- 
ruption, they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles  towards  the  end  of  August, 
1304. 

But  the  capital  was  no  longer  in  dan- 
ger. Hearing  of  the  return  of  the  Cata- 
lans, the  Bulgarians  had  hastened  to 
come  to  terms,  and  all  was  now  at  peace 
in  that  quarter.  Leaving  the  Great 
Company  at  Gallipoli,  Roger  went  up  to 
Constantinople  for  money — six  months' 
pay  for  his  troops.  Money,  however, was 
very  scarce  at  court — so  scarce  that  not 
ft  tenth  of  the  sum  could  be  collected. 
The  Emperor  received  Roger  none  the 
worse  for  that,  and,  saying  nothing  of  his 
poverty,  he  caressed  and  feted  him  until 
the  mint  had  turned  out  a  great  heap  of 
new  coins  of  handsome  design  and  choice 
workmanship,  but  of  the  very  basest 
material.  This  trick  was  Greek  all  over. 
The  Catalan,  however,  was  not  to  be 
duped,  and  having  spoken  his  mind  on 
the  matter  with  his  usual  frankness  and 
strength  of  language,  he  returned  in 
high  dudgeon  to  his  men.  There  he 
seized  Gallipoli,  gathered  provisions, 
threw  up  entrenchments,  sent  a  galley 
westwards  to  call  up  recruits,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  a  desperate  tussle 
wiih  the  Emperor.  This  was  not  at  all 
to  the  liking  of  the  latter.  He  was  well 
aware  of  what  had  befallen  when  his 
predecessor  had  quarrelled  with  Dandolo, 
and,  of  the  two,  De  Flor  was  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  the  Venetian.  The  latter, 
indeed,  had  overthrown  the  Empire  for 
a  time ;  but  De  Flor,  it  was  but  too  pro- 
bable, might  thoroughly  Latinize  it,  and 
transmit  its  crown  to  a  long  line  of  his 
descendants.  The  Emperor  then  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  rover's  proceedings,  and  did 
his  utmost  to  win  him  back  into  good 
temper  and  fealty.  To  this  end  messen- 
gers went  and  came  daily  between  the 


court  and  the  camp,  and  the  Imperial  en- 
voys pleaded,  apologized,  and  begged  the 
Grand  Duke  to  return  to  the  court,  using 
all  the  arguments  customary  with  such 
people,  but  without  success.  "Tell  your 
master  that  he  had  better  pay  my  Cata- 
lans, and  that  quickly,"  replied  Roger, 
continuing  his  preparations.  Meanwhile 
the  Turks,  finding  Asia  Minor  denuded  of 
its  deliverers,  pushed  forward  once  again, 
and  undid  in  a  month  all  that  Roger  had 
done  in  six  :  they  had  even  resumed  the 
siege  of  Philadelphia,  and  were  pressing 
it  closer  than  ever.  Seeing  that  no  better 
might  be  done,  the  Emperor  gave  way, 
melted  down  a  quantity  of  plate,  stripped 
a  good  many  altars,  withheld  numerous 
salaries,  and,  making  up  the  sum  de- 
manded by  the  terrible  mercenaries,  he 
remitted  it  to  Gallipoli.  Roger  was  now 
satisfied,  and  returned  to  court  to  ar- 
range for  the  next  campaign.  Just  at 
this  juncture  a  new  and  formidable  body 
of  Catalans  made  their  appearance  in  the 
Dardanelles — they  numbered  300  horse- 
men and  1,500  Almogaveres — in  nine 
great  ships,  and  were  commanded  by 
Berenger  d'Entenca,  a  high-bom  gentle- 
man, and  the  sworn  brother  in  arms  of 
De  Flor.  This  detachment  demanded 
the  usual  four  months'  advance  in  the 
first  place,  and  an  engagement  in  the 
second,  and  would  be  content  with  no 
less,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Androni- 
cus.  It  was  useless  for  him  to  say  that 
he  had  not  sent  for  these  fresh  auxiliaries, 
and  did  not  require  their  services.  The 
firsthand, chiefs  and  men, made  common 
cause  with  the  new  comers,  and  the 
whole  tantalizing  negotiation  had  to  be 
gone  through  over  again,  and  with  a 
similar  result.  The  Emperor  might  dip- 
lomatize, and  reason,  and  procrastinate, 
but  the  adventurers  knew  their  strength, 
and  used  it  relentlessly.  Andronicus  had 
to  give  way  on  every  point,  and  at  Christ- 
mas, De  Flor  and  D'Entenca  appeared  at 
court.  Then  the  former  received  the  lof- 
tier title  and  dignity  of  Caesar  for  himself, 
and  transferred  the  Megaducate  to  his 
friend.  "The  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
Caesars,"  says  the  chronicler,  evidently 
pleased  with  the  honors  of  his  chief,  "  are 
exactly  the  same  in  all  respects  as  those  of 
the  Emperor.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  IB  this — the  latter  sits  a  few 
inches  higher,  and  wears  a  purple  robe, 
while  the  former  is  dressed  in  blue  edged 
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with  gold."     Consequently,  Jack  was  as 
good  as  bis  master. 

It  was  agreed  that  Asia  Minor  should 
be  wholly  given  up  to  the  new  Caesar, 
who  was  to  divide  it  in  fiefs  among  his 
followers ;  and  that  these  henceforth 
were  to  receive  no  pay  from  the  Empe- 
ror, but  were^to  depend  wholly  on  their 
own  leader.  In  consequence  of  this  ar- 
rangement De  Flor  consented  to  receive 
the  base  money  which  he  had  so  obsti- 
nately refused  three  months  before  in 
satisfaction  of  all  demands.  "  But,"  said 
the  Catalan  to  himself,  "  I'll  take  very 
good  care  to  lose  nothing  by  the  bargain. 
What  I  receive  from  the  prince,  the  peo- 
ple must  accept  from  me;  or  I'll  know 
the  reason  why." 

Roger  and  his  brother  in  arms  returned 
in  company  to  Gallipoli ;  but  not  without 
a  cunning  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks  to  gain  Berenger  and  play  him  off 
against  his  cliief.  D'Entenca,  however, 
was  firm  against  their  wiles.  For  a  day  or 
two,  indeed,  he  appeared  to  waver,  heard 
all  that  was  said,  and  received  the  Em- 
peror's gifts  with  complaisance.  But  when 
the  hour  of  sailing  came,  he  gathered 
the  envoys  into  his  cabin,  showed  them 
the  glittering  vases  put  to  base  uses,  and 
then  thrust  them  out  of  the  galley  with 
opprobrium,  and  pursued  them  while  they 
remained  in  sight  with  hearty  Western 
imprecations. 

A  grand   career   was    now    opening 
before   Brother  Roger — one   that   pro- 
raised  to  exercise  vast  influence  over  the 
fate  of  the  world.     For  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  feudal  system  of  Eu- 
rope, firmly  planted  in  Asia  Minor  by 
the  vigorous  hand    and  comprehensive 
intellect  of  the  rover,  would  have  thrown 
back  the  Turkish  hordes  en  permanence 
from  those    beautiful  lands ;  while   the 
Lower  Empire  and  its  corruptions,  com- 
pressed between  encroaching  Franks  on 
the  West,  and  still  more   encroaching 
Franks   on   the   East,   must  have  been 
speedily  crushed  out  of  existence.     The 
adventurer,  too,  comprehended  his  mis- 
sion, and  took  measures  to  fulfil  it  with 
his  usual  fierce  decision.     He  threw  a 
strong  advance  corps  ashore  at  Cyzicup, 
he  sent  a  fleet  southward  to  sweep  the 
Grecian  seas,  and  he  despatched  couriers 
to  summon  additional  warriors  from  the 
West.     Then,  when  all  was   ready  for 
the  march,  he  determined  to  meet  the 


Emperor  and  take  leave  of  him  for  ever ! 
His  Eastern  wife,  devoted  to  him  like 
everybody  else,   heard  of  this  purpose 
with  dismay.     She  knew  the  treacherous 
character  of  the  court,  and  she  was  well 
aware  that  many  there  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  the  new  Cajsar.    She  warned, 
entreated,   and   wept ;  her  relatives  se- 
conded her  well,  and  so  did  the  leading 
oflScers  of  the  Catalans,  but  all  in  vain. 
Then  she  and  they  excited  the  alarm  of 
the  Great  Company  for  their  leader,  and 
soon  raised  an  aff*ectionate  mutiny  therein 
— the  men  threatening  to  restrain  him 
by  force  if  he  j^ersisted  in  his  purpose. 
But   Roger   was  not    to    be    deterred. 
Gathering  round  him  all  the  troops  that 
still  remained  at  Gallipoli,  he  made  them 
his  last   speech — ridiculing  their   fears, 
making  light  of  the  risks,  and  declaring 
that  he  was  bound  in  honor  to  take  the 
course  he  intended.     "  Fear  not,"   said 
he,  "for  me;  I  mean  to  live  and  lead 
you  to  many  triumphs.    And  even  should 
the  worst  you  dread  befall,  why  should 
that  unman  you  ?     The  loss  of  a  single 
chief  should  never  drive  so  many  veterans 
to   despair.     Should  I   be   laid   low  to- 
morrow, there  are  scores  about  me  fully 
as  competent  to  lead   the  Great  Com- 
pany."    Accordingly  he  departed,  with 
300  horse  and  1,000  foot,  to  meet  the 
Emperor  and  his  son  Michael  at  Adrian- 
ople ;  and  Muntaner  takes  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  give  a  curious  account  of 
the  rape  of  Helen — which,  in  its  mixture 
of  current  fasliions   and  ideas  with  an- 
tique characters  and  events,  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  Ingoldsby  Legends, 
"  Hereabouts,"  says  he,  ''  was  a  strong 
castle  called  Paris,  constructed  by  Paris, 
son  of  king  Priam,  when  he  had  taken 
Helen,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  from 
the  island   of  Tenedos.     In  those   days 
there  was  an  idol  in  Tenedos,  and  thither 
on  a  certain  month  in  the  year  hied  all 
the  dames  and  nobles  of  Romania  in  pil- 
grimage.     And    so    it    happened    that 
Helen  came  thither  on  pilgrimage,  es- 
corted by  100  knights.     An<l  Paris,  son 
of  King  Priam,  came  also  thither  on  pil- 
grimage, attended  by  50  knights.     He 
saw   i3ame   Helen,   and   was   so    much 
troubled  with  the  sight  that  he  said  to 
his  knights,  '  I  must  verily  carry  her  off'! ' 
And  as  his  heart  suggested,  so  he  did. 
He  put  on  his  brightest  armor,  and  his 
knights  also,  and  he  seized   the  dame. 
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Her  knights  took  weapon  to  defend  her; 
but  they  peiished  every  one,  and  Paris 
carried  off  the  lady.  This  was  the  cause 
of  the  war  which  destroyed  Troy." 

Meanwhile,  Roger  went,  fearlessly  to 
Adrianople.  He  reached  the  city  on  the 
13th  of  March,  1305,  and  was  received 
with  much  respect,  especially  by  Prince 
Michael.'  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  but 
feast  and  festival  in  honor  of  the  Ca38ar 
for  the  next  six  days.  But  all  this  while 
soldiers  were  being  collected  from  the 
surrounding  country  and  admitted  by 
stealth  into  Adrianople,  until  there  were 
not  less  than  9,000  horsemen  secreted 
therein.  Some  of  these  were  Byzantines; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  Bul- 
garians and  Turcopules,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  chief  whom  Roger  had 
beaten  with  the  flat  of  his  sword  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  of  others  who  had  lost  re- 
lations by  his  just  sentence,  and  who, 
therefore,  were  all  deeply  pledged  to 
revenge. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the 
Catalans  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
capital  were  set  upon  and  slaughtered. 
Much  about  the  same  hour  the  camp  at 
Gallipoli  was  assailed  unawares  by  an 
army,  which  was  repelled  after  a  despe- 
rate struggle,  in  which  the  Great  Com- 
pany suffered  so  severely  that  no  more 
than  206  horses  and  3,700  men  survived 


it.  The  c^mp  remained  in  fearful  anxiety 
concerning  their  chief  for  four  other 
days.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d,  three  squires  from  Adrianople  ap- 
peared at  the  barriers  and  were  eagerly 
admitted.  Their  tale  was  a  short  one. 
On  the  19th,  De  Flor  had  ridden  to  the 
palace  with  a  feeble  escoyt.  These  he 
left  at  the  gate,  and  was  conducted  with 
the  usual  ceremonious  respect  to  the  Im- 
perial apartment.  As  he  stepped  acroM 
the  threshold  a  sword  struck  him  through 
the  back.  It  was  a  mortal  thrust,  but  a 
hundred  others  followed  it,  and  the 
dreaded  chief  fell  stark  and  stiff  at  the 
feet  of  his  cowardly  assassins  without 
uttering  a  single  word.  No  sooner  was 
the  deed  done  than  the  word  was  given 
to  the  bands  in  hiding,  who  fell  upon  the 
Catalans  and  massacred  them  all,  except 
these  three  squires.  And  they  also  would 
have  been  murdered  had  they  not 
mounted  into  a  bell-tower ;  where  they 
defended  themselves  so  long  and  valiantly, 
that  the  Emperor,  for  once  constrained 
into  a  generous  deed,  withdrew  their 
assailants  and  sent  them  safe  out  of  the 
city. 

"^rhe  further  adventures  of  the  Great 
Company  form  another  and  even  more 
interesting  story,  which  will  be  found 
ably  summarized  in  the  sixty-third  chap- 
ter of  Gibbon, 
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Juventus  Mujidi — "  Tfie  Youth  of  the 
World  V^  Whatever  maybe  the  value 
of  the  pages  that  follow,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  whole  volumes  of  romance 
are  concentrated  in  the  title.  Who 
would  not  wish  to  have  lived  when  the 
world  was  young  ?  The  world  is  very 
old  now — that  is,  our  world  of  men  and 
women  ;  for  the  world  of  nature,  the 
mere  material  elements,  seem  young 
enough.  There  is  perennial  youth  in 
sky,  and  sea,  and  leaf,  and  flower.  These 
are  all  as  fresh  in  their  loveliness,  so  far 
as  we  can  guess,  as  "  when  Adam  delved 
and  Eve  span,"  if  she  did  spin.  But  the 
human  world  has  undoubtedly  grown 
very  old.  The  freshness  and  simplicity 
of  life  seem  to  be  ideas  of  the  past :  this 
present  life  is  careworn,  anxious,  artifi- 


cial. There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  clever 
paint  and  padding,  well-practised  smiles, 
carefully-studied  graces;  the  thing  is 
very  well  made  up,  but  it  is  not  young. 
Our  world  is  really  so  highly  improved 
and  developed,  that  it  may  be  said  to 
be  better  than  new ;  but  it  is  not  new, 
and  perhaps  would  not  at  all  care  to  be 
thought  so. 

Juventus  Mundi  I  There  is  a  certain 
melancholy  in  the  words,  even  as  there  is 
in  recalling  the  days  when  we  were  young 
ourselves.  Was  there  ever,  indeed,  a 
golden  age,  when,  as  poets  say,  the  gods 
walked  among  men  on  earth,  when  wrong 
and  injustice  were  unknown?  Was 
there?  We  cannot  answer.  The  one 
brief  and  mysterious  record  which,  how- 
ever we  interpret  it,  seems  rather  to 
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hide  than  to  reveal  the  history  of  the  in- 
fancy of  the  human  race,  does  not  en- 
courage us  to  think  so.    The  gates  of 
Eden  were  closed  against  its  first  occu- 
pants, and  never   opened   since.      And 
amougst  the  bolder  speculators,  there  is 
no  aorreement  as  to  what  the  early  world 
was  Tike.     Some  will  tell  us  that  our  first 
ancestor  was  an  ape  or  lemur,  that  we 
were  originally  cannibals,  and  that  we 
have  improved,  like  potatoes,  by  gradual 
cultivation :  others  go  even  further,  and 
trace  us  back  to  something  lower  than  a 
trilobite.     If  this  was  the  youth  of  the 
world,  we  need  at  least  have  no  regrets 
for  it.     Philosophers  of  a  different  school 
teach  that  all  the  higher  faculties  are 
not  developments,  but   divine  gifts  be- 
stowed at  first  in  full  completeness  ;  that 
savagedom,  where  it  exists,  is  not   our 
normal  estate,  but  its  debasement ;  nay, 
that  even  the  highest  present  attainments 
of  our  race  do  not  come  up  to  its  primal 
perfection ;  that,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  puts 
it,  "  an  Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbisn  of 
an  Adam,  and  Athens  but  the  rudiments 
of  Paradise."  The  theories  of  the  learned 
are  far  less  unanimous  than  the  fancies  of 
the  poets.     The  world's  youth  has  not 
only  passed  away,  but  we  have  no  authen- 
tic picture  of  it  remaining. 

It  is  very  hard  for  us  to  judge  of  what 
,  the  world  was  like  when  it  was  young. 
Even  in  looking  back  upon  the  days  of  our 
own  youth,  we  are  apt  to  throw  over  the 
retrospect  a  sort  of  Claude  Lorraine  co- 
loring, wliich  tones  down  the  evil  that 
was  m   them,  and  lights   up  the  good. 
We  remember  something  of  the  simpli- 
city   and  guilelessness  of  our  childhood 
— how  readily  we  trusted  others,  how 
little  we  suspected ;  and  we  forget,  with 
a  very  convenient  forgetful ness,  our  little 
meannesses    and    cowardices,   and    the 
shame  they  brought  upon  us.     We  know 
that  in  our  riper  youth  we  were  liberal 
and  open-handed — of  what  was  not  really 
our  own  ;  that  we  had  a  strong  contempt 
for  what  we  thought  mean  economies; 
that  we    were   joyous,    easy-tempered, 
cheerful.     We  have  wiped  out  of  our 
book  of  recollection  how  really  selfish 
we  were,  even  in  our  good -nature ;  how 
uncharitably    we    contrasted    our    own 
buoyancy  of  spirit  with  the  heavy  shades 
of  care  and  anxiety  which  clouded  the 
brows  of  our  elders;  how  greedily  we 
drank  in  all  the  sunshine  of  life  for  our- 


selves, and  cared  little  for  those  who, 
perhaps  for  our  sakes,  had  to  sit  in  the 
shadow.  It  is  very  well  perhaps  that  it 
should  be  so ;  if  our  consciences  were  a 
too  faithful  record  of  every  one  of  these 
things,  memory  would  be  almost  a  hell 
to  some  of  us. 

No — it  is  not  easy,  even  for  those  who 
are  inclined  to  deal  most  honestly  in  this 
self-retrospect,  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what 
we  really  were  in  our  youth.     And  any 
description  of  us  as  we  then  appeared, 
drawn  by  any  other  hand,  would  be  quite 
as  deceptive  as  our  own  partial  reminis- 
cences.     It  is  romantic  and  poetical  to 
sit  down  and  lament  "  the  days  that  are 
no  more,"  but  the  sentiment  is  morbid. 
It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  we  were  better, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  we  were  not 
happier,  as  children  than  we  are  as  men. 
Saul  of  Tarsus — whose  insight  into  our 
mere  human  nature   might  have   won 
him  the  laurel  of  the  schools  if  he  had 
not  been  vouchsafed   the   crown  of  an 
apostle — knew  that  the  man  was  not  the 
worse  for  having   "  put   away  childish 
things."     The  longing  of  youth  for  the 
privileges  and  pleasures  of  manhood  is 
quite  as  rational  as  the  regrets  which  the 
man  wastes  over  the  vanished   days  of 
his  boyhood.     Both  are  deceived  in  their 
ideal,   though  in  different   ways.      The 
youth   would  learn,   if  he   could   really 
put  on  the  clock  of  time  a  few  years, 
that  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life 
formed  a  serious  counterpoise  to  the  in- 
dependence he  so  much  covets  ;  and  the 
man  would  find,  if  he  could  go  back  to 
his   early    days,  that  what    glitters    so 
brightly  in  the  distance  of  memory  was 
not  all  gold.      This  "thinking  on   the 
days   that   are  no  more"   is   always  a 
tempting  occupation  for  poetic  temper- 
aments, and  we  have  had  Romewhat  too 
much  of  it.    Mr.  Tennyson  utters  a  more 
literal  truth,  perhaps,  than  he  intended, 
when  he  calls  the  tears  which  start  to 
sensitive  eyes  under  such  circumstances 
"  idle."    It  was  very  pretty  of  Thomas 
Hood  to  say  that  in   his  childhood   he 
always  thought  the   fir-tree  tops  were 
close  against  the  sky,   and  that  in    his 
manhood  it  was  little  comfort  to  have 
had  this  ignorance  enlightened — 

"  To  know  I'm  further  off  from  heaven 
Than  when  I  was  a  boy." 

Very  prettily  expressed ;  but  the  man — 
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if  he  be  anything  worth  calling  a  man — 
has  a  grander  and  a  better  heaven  in 
prospect  than  could  be  touched  by  any 
trees  that  grow;  nay,  and  not  so  far  out 
of  his  reach,  comparatively. 

Fancy  portraits  have  been  drawn  of 
the  world  in  its  youth  by  various  hands. 
There  was  a  shcplierd-life  which  was 
imagined  to  represent  it,  whose  scene 
was  in  Arcadia.  It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  that  the  character  of  the  animal 
communicated  itself  to  the  keepers. 

"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat," 

and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  who  keeps 
innocent  sheep  must  needs  himself  be  in- 
nocent. But  in  point  of  fact,  the  Arca- 
dian life  represented  not  so  much  the  in- 
nocence of  the  sheep  as  its  notorious  fool- 
ishness. A  real  shepherd  is  a  shrewd 
and  sensible  man;  but  the  Arcadians 
were  always  losing  their  sheep  while  they 
were  piping  about  some  coy  Phillis  or  false 
Daphne,  or  sitting  lazily  on  a  bank, 
singing  foolish  songs  against  each  other 
for  a  wager.  They  were  only  "  inno- 
cent" in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
sometimes  charitably  applied  to  those  of 
very  weak  wits.  As  for  their  morality, 
the  less  said  the  better.  Damoetas  was 
not  above  stealing  Damon's  kids  and 
lambs,  and  Chloe  and  Galatjea  were  often 
no  better  than  they  should  have  been. 
When  the  scene  of  this  imaginary  pas- 
toral life  was  transferred  from  the  sunny 
skies  of  the  real  Arcadia  to  the  climate 
ot  England,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
absurdity  was  pretty  well  reached ;  and  the 
namby-pamby  love-songs  which  Strephon 
addresses  to  Phillis  in  some  of  our  Geor- 
gian poets  and  dramatists,  are  a  com- 
pound of  silliness  and  indecency  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  match  in  any  other 
literature.  Love,  in  the  days  of  the 
world's  youth,  could  hardly  have  been 
like  that^  at  all  events!  But  it  is  won- 
derful what  a  strong  hold  this  fancy  of 
reproducing  a  supposed  pastoral  age  took 
upon  very  different  minds  in  successive 
generations.  Witness  the  stately  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  elaborate  romance  of 
"  Arcadia,"  and  poor  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  her  gay  court  making-believe  to 
be  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  in  the 
groves  of  the  Little  Trianon.  Singular 
evidence  of  the  truth  that  "all  things 
are  double  one  against  another,"  that  the 


profligate  courtiers  of  Augustus  should 
have  been  charmed  with  the  pastorals  of 
Virgil,  and  that  the  French  exquigitea 
should  have  been  playing  at  Arcadia,  in 
an  age  effete  with  luxury,  while  the 
ground  was  heaving  under  them  in  the 
throes  of  a  social  revolution  I 

There  was  another  golden  age  which 
never  existed,  but  of  which  we  have  im- 
aginary pictures  which  are  not  without 
their  fascination.  It  is  the  age  of  chival- 
ry as  described  in  the  mediaeval  roman- 
ces. There  never  was  a  time,  we  sup- 
pose, when  live  knights-errant  rode  up 
and  down  the  lands  of  Europe  in  quest 
of  paynim  enemies  and  distressed  dam- 
sels ;  when  all  the  men  were  brave  and 
all  the  women  were  fair ;  when,  if  you 
mounted  your  horse  and  took  lance  in 
hand  to  seek  for  adventures,  you  were 
sure  soon  to  come  to  a  place  where  four 
roads  met,  and  to  find  there  an  ugly 
dwarf  and  a  beautiful  lady.  There  never 
was  a  real  Sir  Galahad,  the  stainless 
knight,  who  could  say  in  the  noble  words 
of  the  Laureate — 

"  My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 
My  tough  liince  thrusteth  sure ; 
Mj  strength  is  as  tlie  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure." 

The  chivalrous  ideal  was  as  far  from  hav- 
ing any  prototype  in  fact  as  the  pastoral. 
But,  in  such  a  youth  of  the  world,  if  it 
ever  had  been,  one  might  perhaps  have 
wished  to  have  lived.  It  would  have  been 
a  hard  life,  no  doubt,  and  one  requiring 
good  stamina  in  both  man  and  horse,  to 
lide  on  all  day, 

"  By  bridge  and  ford,  by  park  and  pale," 

and  apparently  all  night  too,  through  the 
"  dreaming  towns  "  whose  "  streets  were 
dumb  with  snow,"  in  pursuit  of  a  mys- 
terious adventure ;  but  it  would  be  better 
than  sitting  all  day  on  a  damp  bank  with 
Lubin  or  Colin  Clout,  looking  after  the 
sheep  which  even  by  the  accounts  of 
their  best  friends  were  continually  going 
the  way  they  should  not,  bringing  melan- 
choly music  out  of  a  reed  pipe,  and  ma- 
king love  to  a  very  rustic  Dowsabella. 
There  is  a  marvellous  fascination  about 
the  actors  and  the  scenery  in  that  most 
impossible  of  all  dramas  for  the  stage  of 
actual  life — the  romance  of  chivalry.  The 
contrast  with  the  plain  prosaic  features  of 
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the  present  is  one  of  its  chief  attractions. 
Its  palpable  unreality  makes  the  attrac- 
tion none  the  less.  All  mere  utilitarian 
views  of  life  are  wholly  isrnored.  There 
is  no  buying  and  selling,  with  all  then* 
servile  and  mercenary  associations-— no 
politics,  no  litigation.  No  wonder  that 
the  history  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
knights  has  always  such  a  charm  for  the 
British  schoolboy.  It  seems  indeed  the 
youth  of  the  world  to  him.  Think  of  the 
delight  of  living  in  an  age  when  the  only 
competitive  examination  was  in  athletics ! 
The  work  of  life  is  fighting — always  the 
occupation  of  a  freeman  and  a  gentleman 
— or  the  similitude  of  fighting  in  the 
tournament,  and  afterwards  the  banquet, 
and  sweet  minstrelsy,  and  gentle  dalli- 
ance ;  while  on  the  successful  champion 

'*  Perfume  and  flowers  fall  in  showers. 
That  lightly  rain  from  ladies'  handd." 

We  are  not  told  that  in  this  age  of  ro- 
mance the  earth  brought  forth  her  fruits 
without  the  need  of  tillage,  as  in  the 
golden  age  of  pagan  poets ;  but  for  all 
that  appears  on  the  record  it  might  be 
so.  Luxurious  banquets  stand  always 
furnished  on  the  board ;  costly  garments, 
fair  steeds,  armor  of  proof,  are  always 
ready  at  a  good  knight's  call ;  and  we 
hear  nothing  of  those  laborious  processes 
by  which  such  things  are  produced.  As 
he  rode  on  his  way  rejoicing,  he  was  sure 
to  find  some  castle-gate  standing  inviting- 
ly open,  and  it  was  always  dinner  or 
supper  time.  He  might  possibly  have 
to  tight  the  owner  for  his  entertainment, 
but  he  was  never  exposed  to  the  more 
ignominious  ordeal  of  having  to  wrangle 
about  the  bill.  He  might  occasionally 
be  in  danger,  like  modern  gallants,  of 
being  entrapped  into  delicate  relations 
with  some  of  those  wandering  damsels, 
who  then,  as  now,  were  spreading  their 
snares  for  lovers ;  the  fair  vision  to  which 
he  had  pledged  his  vows  under  the  gla- 
mour of  some  strange  enchantment 
might  resolve  itself,  on  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  into  some  "Lady  Hide- 
ous"— "bearded  like  a  goat,  humped 
before  and  behind,  and  with  both  legs 
twisted" — who  claimed  fulfilment  of  his 
bargain ;  but  there  was  usually  some 
mode  of  escape  from  such  entanglement 
without  the  lover's  becoming  the  subject 
of  a  breach-of-promise  case,  and  having 
all  his  ardent  love-letters  read  out  to  an 
New  Sbribs. — Vol.  XI.,  No.  1. 


unsympathising  audience  with  jocose 
comments  from  the  Sergeant  BuzJuz  of 
the  day.  A  good  knight,  indeed,  was 
usually  secured  from  such  an  issue  by  the 
fact  that  his  powers  as  a  scribe  did  not 
go  beyond  the  mark  of  a  cross  and  some 
quaint  hieroglyphic  which  stood  for  his 
name.  Brave  men  and  fair  women  pass- 
ed as  it  were  a  perpetual  holiday  in  the 
pleasaunce  of  some  "  Castle  Joyeuse"^ — 
the  very  names  are  seductive — with  noth- 
ing on  earth  to  think  of  except  the  next 
day's  tournament.  There  were  hardly 
any  old  men,  it  would  seem,  and  no  old 
women,  if  we  may  trust  those  gay  chron- 
icles; and  if  there  was  a  greybeard  here 
and  there,  he  had  acquired  by  virtue  of 
his  age  such  cunning  in  medicine  or  oc- 
cult science,  that  he  became  a  personage 
of  greater  importance  than  the  most  stal- 
wart champion. 

It  was  a  brave  world,  as  seen  in  the  vi- 
sion of  the  romances — a  world  which 
certainly  stands  out  in  strong  contrast 
with  our  modern  age,  when  damsels  in 
distress  apply  at  once  to  their  lawyer, 
and  the  only  real  contests  between 
knights  and  gentlemen  are  carried  on  in 
the  House  of  Commons  or  on  the  hust- 
ings, by  means  of  a  good  deal  of  tall 
talk,  and  occasionally  a  little  bribery. 
But,  in  order  to  enjoy  it,  we  must  all 
have  either  been  beautiful  ladies  or  tall 
knights — six  feet  high,  and  stout  in  pro- 
portion. It  would  have  been  an  uncom- 
fortable world  for  some  of  us  dyspeptic 
moderns,  whose  stock  of  animal  spirits  is 
limited  and  iiTegular:  and  there  was  a 
"  fat  knight,"  whom  we  seem  to  remem- 
ber in  some  of  those  circumstantial  nar- 
ratives, who  was  always  coming  to  grief 
quite  undeservedly. 

We  promised  that  we  were  not  going 
to  review  Mr.  Gladstone's  book  ;  yet  we 
cannot  help  noticing  what  we  conceive  to 
be  his  meaning  in  the  title,  as  developed 
in  the  pages  which  follow.  The  heroic 
age,  he  thinks,  was  the  youth  of  the 
world.  Certainly  the  heroes  of  whom 
Homer  sang  were,  in  many  of  their 
thoughts  and  words  and  ways,  very  like 
boys — open-hearted  and  open-handed — 
by  turns  generous,  petulant,  and  haugh- 
tily insolent,  like  Achilles ;  rejoicing  in 
feats  of  strength  and  personal  daring; 
curious  of  adventure,  like  Ulysses ;  given 
to  plenteous  eating,  and  to  talk  of  their 
own  personal  achievements  (with  no 
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littlo  tendency  to  boasting  on  this  head^  ; 
nnd,  as  a  rule,  t^kin^  very  little  thougnt 
for  the  morrow.  They  have  a  code  of 
honor  and  a  scale  of  estimation  which 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  full-blooded 
youth.  They  hate  a  liar  and  a  thief — 
almost  as  much  as  they  do  a  coward; 
they  honor  most  the  men  who  can  hit 
the  hardest  blow,  or  hurl  a  spear  the 
farthest ;  and  they  listen  eagerly  to  de- 
tailed narratives  of  such  deeds — not  the 
le^s  patiently  even  when  the  narrator 
makes  himself  the  hero.  Next  to  the 
man  who  can  do  these  things,  they  love 
and  honor  him  who  can  sing  a  good 
song  or  tell  a  good  story.  It  is  a  grand 
physical  life — its  moral  tone,  if  not  high, 
IS  at  least  not  debased — it  knows  noth- 
insT  of  those  refinements  of  vice  which 
nre  the  Nemesis  of  civilization.  Its  faults, 
like  its  virtues,  are  those  of  the  simple 
animal  nature ;  they  have  neither  the 
brutality  into  which  it  breaks  out  when 
degraded,  nor  the  ingenuity  of  wicked- 
ness which  it  displays  under  cultivation. 
IJut  in  its  intellectual  aspect,  how  looks 
this  heroic  world  ?  May  that  at  all  con- 
sole us  for  the  fact  which  we  are  half- 
disposed  to  regret,  that  we  did  not  live 
when  the  world  was  younger?  Lord 
Bacon  surely  said  well,  that  the  "fulness 
of  years  "  belonged  of  right  to  us  mo- 
derns, not  to  the  younger  age  of  the 
world  :  strength  and  lustihood  it  might 
boast  of,  but  life  is  something  more  than 
this. 

One  would  like,  if  it  were  not  imper- 
tinent, to  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
whether  he  would  have  enjoyed  being  a 
hero — of  the  Homeric  standard,  of 
course,  we  mean?  He  has  plainly  a 
strong  affection  and  sympathy,  as  no 
man  with  his  classical  tastes  and  read- 
ing could  fail  to  have,  with  the  age 
winch  he  has  studied  so  long  and  so 
carefully.  It  has  been  very  pleasant  to 
him,  no  doubt — as  pleasant  as  it  is  for 
his  readers— to  withdraw  for  a  while 
from  the  field  of  political  strife,  and  live 
during  the  recess,  as  he  tells  us  he  has 
done,  with  those  brave  old  Greeks,  who 
know  not  the  Irish  Church  or  the  com- 
pound householder.  But  would  he  en- 
joy the  rduvenescence  of  the  world, 
under  all  the  conditions  of  this  heroic 
life  ?  He  might  find  scope  for  his  abili- 
ties in  debate  perhaps  almost  as  readily 
in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Homeric 


age  as  in  the  English  Parliament — ^for 
Achilles  is  almost  as  perfect  in  oratory  as 
in  soldiership.    Possibly  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  that  line  of  life,  he  might 
have  learnt  to  hurl  a  spear  very  credita- 
bly,- if  not  quite  so  well  as    King  Aga- 
memnon.  In  the  matter  of  personal  cou- 
rage,  like  most  English  gentlemen,  be 
would  look  death  in  the  face  far  more 
steadily  than   Hector  did,   and  bear  a 
wound  with   much   more  stoicism  than 
the  fair-haired  Menelaus,  who  absolutely 
"  shivered  "  with  fear,  as  the  poet  tells 
us,  when   he  saw  the  red   blood   spurt 
from  the  wound  made  by  Pandarus's  ar- 
row.    If  he  had  been  condemned  to  en- 
ter bodily  that  famous  Wooden   Horse 
which  was  lately  found  so  useful  (figura- 
tively) in   the  House    of  Commons,  he 
would  have  shown  more  pluck,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  than  its  Homeric  occupants, 
who,    chiefs   and    leaders   though   they 
were,  had  tears  in  their  eyes  and  a  dis- 
agreeable trembling  in  their  knees,  when 
they  found  themselves  actually  going  to 
be  shut  up  in  that  uncomfortable  am- 
bush.    So  long  as  the  fighting  was  go- 
ing on,  there   is  no   fear  but  that   the 
most  modern  Englishman  would  do  his 
duty — with  fewer  hexameter  speeches, 
and  quite   as  much   effect.     But  when 
there  was  no  particular  fighting  to  do, 
how   far  would  any   of  us — even   of  a 
much   lower  mental    calibre   than   Mr. 
Gladstone — have     enjoyed   this    heroic 
existence  ?     Off*  the  stage  of  battle  they 
were    always    either    eating,   dririking, 
talking,  or   sleeping.     They  doffed  their 
armor,  tucked  up  their  sleeves  (if  they 
had   any),  slaughtered  with   their   own 
hands  fat  oxen  and  swine,  cooked  them 
and  ate  them  with  a  very  primitive  vo- 
racity, drank  their  red  wine  plentifully, 
— and  then  went  to  sleep.     If  this  was 
life  in  the  world's  golden  youth,  it  was 
not  so  very  unlike  that  of  the   modern 
fox-hunter   of  the  last  century — except 
that  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  regular 
butcher  and  a   three-pronged  fork.     It 
might  not  be  expected  of  all  of  us  to 
play  so  heroic  a  part  at  meal-times   as 
the  great  Ajax  and  old  Phoenix,  who  ate 
two  heavy  suppers — one  with  Agamem- 
non and  one  with  Achilles — within  the 
space  of  three  hours ;  nor  need  we  sup- 
pose that  all  men,  even  in  those  happy 
days,  had   appetites    like  Ulysses  and 
"  the  noble  swineherd,"  who  devoured 
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the  best  part  of  a  pig  apiece  (apparently) 
for  luncheon — certainly  not  leaving  much 
of  either  animal,  since   a   third  had  to 
be   killed  for    their  late    dinner.     But 
with   all   possible  allowance  for  excep- 
tional ap[)etites  and  poetical  exaggera- 
tion, it  was  an  age  of  very  heavy  feed- 
ing as  well  as  of  hard  fighting.    Modern 
dinners  are  heavy  too,  sometimes,  and 
so  is  the   conversation,  as   some  of  us 
know  to  our  cost ;  but   even  if  we  sur- 
vived the  fat  pork  and  the  thick,  "  fruity  " 
wine,  could  we  have  borne  to  listen,  be- 
fore or  after  dinner,  to  the  long  stories 
of  old   Nestor  ?     Ulysses  was  not   bad 
company,  we  dare  to  say,  and  could  tell 
some    curious    stories,    as    credible    as 
those  of  many  travellers  since ;    but  it 
would  have  been  very  tiresome  to  hear 
him   always    talking  of   his   wife — and 
something   more  than  tiresome  to  any 
one  who  had  heard  any  whispers  of  his 
little    affairs  with   Circe   and   Calypso. 
Agamemnon  must  have   always  talked 
more  or  less  in  what  Sidney  Smith  called 
"a    landed    manner,"    like    a    modern 
many-acred   squire ;  Ajax  was  heavier 
than  the  heaviest   "plunger;"  Paris  as 
notable  an  instance  of  combined  fastness 
and  frivolity  as  could   be  found  in  any 
young   Guardsman.       The   women    are 
better — as  they  always  are.  Yet,  though 
Andromache  and  Penelope  were  charm- 
ing     domestic       characters — examples 
which   almost    reconcile  us  to  the  new 
ladies'   colleges,  which  may  enable  our 
future  wives  to  study  them  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek — they  might  have  been,  like 
many  other  good  women,  a  trifle  dull  in 
society.     It  is  no   use   to  deny  that  at 
one  of  these  heavy  banquets  we  should 
have  preferred  to  take  Helen  in  to  din- 
ner.    As  we  trifled  with  a  goat's  leg,  or 
picked   the   broad  chine  of  pork  which 
would  probably  be  put  upon  our  plate — 
i,  e.y  into  our  hands — as  the  bonne-bouche 
due  to  an  honest  guest,  we  could  ima- 
gine ourselves  almost  too  well  satisfled 
with  our  fair  neighbor — entirely  forget- 
ing  some  of  her  antecedents.     Indepen- 
dently of 

"  The  8tar>like  beauty  of  immortal  eyes," 

she  is  the  only  person,  apparently,  who 
understood  what  conversation  meant: 
who  knew  all  the  celebrities  of  her  own 
country,   at    least    by    sight,  and   had 


shown  in  two  courts,  and  even  made  a 
voyage  up  the  Nile.  It  is  very  unfortu- 
nate that  so  pleasant  a  companion  should 
have  been — like  many  pleasant  things- — 
slightly  improper.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
the  great  poet  who  celebrated  or  invent- 
ed her,  to  remember  that  the  charm 
which  he  has  thrown  over  her  borrows 
none  of  its  attraction  from  that  impro- 
priety. Her  one  error  is  a  fate  imposed 
upon  her  by  her  evil  genius,  in  which 
she  is  hardly  a  responsible  agent. 

No — except  Helen — we  have  no  de- 
sire to  have  lived  among  those  mythical 
Greeks,  grand  as  they  were  in  many 
ways.  If  theirs  was  the  youth  of  the 
world,  we  are  well  contented  to  have 
been  born  in  its  old  age.  It  may  be  a 
mistake ;  the  noble  simplicity  of  an  he- 
roic era  may  be  better  than  the  artificial- 
ities and  complications  of  our  own ;  but 
our  eyes  cannot  see  it  so.  The  pulse  and 
water  of  our  early  ancestors  may  be  in- 
tiinsically  a  purer  and  nobler  diet  than 
the  turtle  cutlets  and  the  Chablis  of  our 
own  day ;  but  if  we  have  to  go  back  to 
that  primeval  fare,  we  shall  starve.  Our 
tastes,  intellectual  and  physical,  are  too 
highly  educated. 

We  are  all  somewhat  too  apt  to  com- 
plain of  the  loss  of  the  simplicities  of 
life,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  eager 
to  get  our  full  share  of  its  refinements. 
We  are  blowinn:  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath.     We  grumble   at  the  in- 
evitable results  of  education,  while  we 
are  actually  going  so  far — some  of  us — 
as  to  try  and  compel  people  to  be  educa- 
ted whether  they  will  or  no.     Take  the 
common  outcry  about  domestic  servants 
— about  their  love  of  finsry,  their  con- 
stant desire  for  change,  the  increase  of 
M'ages,  and  the  decrease  of  attachment 
to  their  employers.    There  is  considera- 
ble  foundation    in    fact   for  such  com- 
plaints.    It.  is  disagreeable,  and  some- 
times inconvenient,  to  find  them  copying 
the  style  of  dress  of  their  superiors  so 
exactly,  that  the  lady's  maid,  if  she  has 
a  good   figure,  sometimes   looks   more 
of   a  lady  than    her    mistress.      Your 
kitchen-maid   is   writing  up  her  corre- 
spondence when  she  ought  to  be  washing 
her  dishes ;  and  your  footman,  just  when 
he  has  got  used  to  your  ways,  and  yon 
have  made  him  into  an  excellent  servant 
by  dint  of  much  painstaking  and  forbear- 
ance, gives  you  notice  some  fine  morning 
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— having  "no  fault  to  find,"  as  he  is 
generous  enough  to  inform  you,  but  be- 
cause he  thinks  he  "  should  like  a  change." 
All  this  is  very  provoking ;  very  unlike  the 
good  old  times ;  very  different,  perhaps, 
from  what  you  remember  yourself  in 
your  father's  household,  and  a  sad  contrast 
with  the  gray-haired  retainers  of  your 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers.  Where 
are  all  the  good  old-fashioned  servants 
fijone  ?  we  ask  of  one  another  querulously. 
The  answer  is  exceedingly  easy,  though 
it  does  not  seem  to  occur  readily  under 
the  pressure  of  household  difficulties. 
They  are  all  "gone  where  the  good 
niggers  go" — white  or  black,  we  may 
charitably  suppose — and  where  the  old 
masters  and  mistresses  are  gone  too.  If 
our  own  tastes  and  habits  of  life  were 
the  same  as  thcTse  of  fifty  years  ago,  we 
should  find  servants  much  the  same  as 
they  were  then.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  all  the  lower  strata  of  so- 
ciety are  to  stand  still  while  we  move 
forwards  ;  yet  there  is  no  more  common 
mistake.  We  must  accept,  if  we  are 
wise,  all  the  aspects  of  an  age  of  pro- 
gress, without  expecting  that  they  should 
all  chime  in  with  our  own  personal  tastes 
and  conveniences;  content  to  reap  the 
unquestionable  gains,  and  to  put  up  with 
the  inevitable  losses.  Remember  how 
often  you  have  blessed  Rowland  Hill  and 
the  penny  postage,  before  you  break  out 
into  any  desperate  language  because  the 
postman  has  brought  three  letters  in  one 
morning  for  the  cook.  You  are  shocked 
to  find  that  your  nursery-maid  has  left  a 
novel  by  accident  in  the  baby's  perambu- 
lator; but  who  was  it  that  subscribed  so 
liberally  to  the  National  School  at  Duck- 
pivddle,  and  even  took  the  chair  one 
evening  at  the  penny  readings  in  that 
ambitious  village.  There  were  no  such 
things,  you  will  please  to  remember,  in 
the  good  old  times  of  your  grandfather. 
But,  you  may  make  answer,  you  think  it 
quite  right  that  every  man  and  woman 
in  a  Christian  country  should  learn  to 
read  their  Bibles — that  is  your  notion  of 
education  for  the  masses.  It  is  well 
understood,  of  course,  that  you  confine 
your  own  literary  studies  entirely  to  the 
Book  in  question,  taking  a  turn  at  the 
"  Whole  Duty  of  Man  "  occasionally,  by 
way  of  relaxation  for  lighter  hours ;  but 
it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  all 
the  world  should  follow  such   a  meri- 


torious example.  But  the  novel  wag 
trash,  or  worse  than  trash — a  sort  of  book 
to  put  very  undesirable  notions  into  the 
head  of  a  servant-girl.  Of  course  you 
exercise  a  rigid  censorship  yourself  over 
the  box  from  Mudie  ;  tales  by  the  author 
of  "  Guy  Livingstone  "  and  "  Cometh  up 
as  a  Flower  "  have  long  been  placed  in 
your  index  expurgatorius — and  you  never 
went  to  see  "  Formosa  "  at  Drury  Lane. 
But  other  heads  of  families  are  not  so 
careful,  and  the  nursemaid,  you  see,  had 
not  the  advantage  of  your  advice  in  her 
reading.  It  is  very  ridiculous,  indeed, 
that  John  should  have  come  to  look 
upon  a  fortnight's  holiday  every  year  l[to 
see  his  friends,  forsooth !)  almost  as  a 
right ;  and  that  James,  after  five  years' 
service,  should  talk  about  "  wanting  a 
change."  You  enjoy  your  holiday — but 
then  you  are  a  county  magistrate,  and 
work  a  good  deal  harder  than  John,  and 
get  no  wages.  Your  daughters  were 
moped  to  death  last  year,  and  you  feel 
yourself  you  hardly  did  your  duty  by 
them,  because  they  only  got  that  poor 
three  weeks  at  Brighton  instead  of  a 
run  on  the  Continent.  This  revolution 
in  the  servant-world  has  its  inconveni- 
ences, no  doubt,  but  it  is  only  part  of  a 
general  revolution  in  the  habits  of  so- 
ciety. We  have  brought  cheap  postage, 
cheap  literature,  cheap  travelling,  cheap 
ornaments,  down  to  the  doors  of  every 
cottage  in  a  country  village,  and  then  we 
are  astonished  that  those  whose  eyes  we 
have  opened  should  be  no  longer  content 
to  remain  "  bound  to  the  soil "  of  their 
native  parish,  mere  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  like  their  forefathers. 
When  every  letter  cost  a  shilling,  when 
a  journey  to  the  county  town  took 
more  time  and  money  than  a  return 
ticket  to  London  does  now,  when  there 
were  few  newspapers  to  read  and  few 
who  could  read  them,  servants  were 
content  to  remain  for  years  in  the  same 
place — mainly,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
troublesome  to  find  another.  The  pro- 
motion to  the  Hall,  or  even  to  the  Rec- 
tory, was  in  itself  a  glimpse  of  fuller  life 
to  the  young  rustic ;  of  the  still  larger 
world  that  lay  beyond  he  knew  and  heard 
but  little,  and  was  rather  afraid.  Lon- 
don was  a  mysterious  and  awful  place ; 
when  the  simple  faith  of  rustic  childhood 
had  departed,  and  it  seemed  no  longer 
credible  that  its  streets  were  paved  with 
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gold,  the  wiser  country-folk  shook  their 
heads  wlien  they  thought  of  the  traps 
and  pitfalls  which  were  spread  there  for 
the  unwary.  Steady-going  masters  and 
servants  alike  preferred  to  "bide  at 
home."  Those  were  the  times  in  which 
the  old  coachman  was  handed  on  from 
father  to  son  with  the  old  family  coach, 
and  80  remained  until  both  fell  to  pieces 
in  the  service.  It  would  l^e  very  plea- 
sant to  keep  up  these  kindly  bonds  be- 
tween master  and  sei'vant-,  which  linger 
yet  in  some  corners  of  the  land ;  but  all 
local  and  personal  ties  must  weaken  as 
society  expands,  and  both  servant  and 
master  become  citizens  of  the  world. 
Our  domestics  change  their  places  easily, 
and  with  little  show  of  regret  at  the 
severance  ;  but  the  younger  branches  of 
our  own  family  find  the  domestic  ties  sit 
quite  as  loosely,  and  no  longer  cling 
to  the  shadow  of  the  old  roof-tree  as 
before. 

Another  fact  makes  it  much  easier  for 
servants  to  get  places  than  for  masters 
and  mistresses  to  get  servants,  and  so 
lends  to  a  desire  for  change  on  the  part 
of  the  latter,  unless  they  find  everything 
to  their  mind.  This  is  the  growing 
prosperity — or  at  any  rate  the  growing 
luxury — of  the  middle  classes,  which 
creates  a  demand  for  trained  servants  of 
a  superior  order.  We  hear  mistresses 
protest  against  the  incapacity  and  indif- 
ference of  modern  domestics,  addincj  not 
unfr^quently  the  remark,  "  that  if  things 
go  on  at  this  rate,  in  a  few  yejirs  it  must 
come  to  their  doing  the  work  them- 
selves. A  cynical  bachelor  might  be 
tempted  to  reply,  "  Madam,  it  is  what 
your  grandmother  probably  did."  In# 
the  household  at  the  Parsonage,  or  even 
at  the  Grange  or  the  Hall,  the  mother  of 
the  family  and  her  grown-up  daughters 
unquestionably  did  a  great  portion  of  the 
work  which  is  now  delegated  to  servants 
— and  did  it  (as  all  work  is  done  which  is 
undertaken  by  a  higher  class)  much  better. 
They  not  only  discharged  the  administra- 
tive duties  of  the  housekeeper,  which  they 
still  in  many  cases  retain,  but  the  best 
results  in  the  cookery  and  laundry  busi- 
ness were  obtained  from  their  fair  hands. 
There  were  few  houses  of  moderate 
means  which  had  not  a  reputation  for 
some  especial  dish,  on  the  concoction  of 
which  the  hostess,  far  from  ignoring  its 
authorship,  especially  prided  herself.    In 


many  families  the  daughters  took  upon 
themselves  the  general  cookery  in  turn, 
week  by  week — an  arrangement  some- 
times embarrassing  to  a  courteous  visi- 
tor. A  man  has  no  sentimental  scruples 
as  to  the  cook's  feelings,  when  he  sends 
away  his  soup  barely  tasted  ;  but  when 
he  had  been  carefully  informed  that  the 
author  of  some  doubtful  dish  which  he 
was  pressed  to  eat  was  sitting  opposite 
him  in  the  person  of  his  host's  pretty 
daughter,  he  had  to  swallow  his  criti- 
cisms with  as  few  faces  as  he  could. 

We  are  conscious  that  we  are  here 
treading  on  delicate  ground.    It  may  be 
quite  true  that  the  ladies  of  the  present 
period,   young    and   old,   employ   their 
time  much  better,  and  find  a  far  more 
intellectual   and   refined   field   for  their 
abilities.    This  fact,  if  fact  it  be  (and 
far  be  it  from  us  here  to  question  it), 
only   serves  as  a  confirmation  of  such 
argument  as,  in  our  wandenng  way,  we 
have  been  trying  to  maintain.     It  is  im- 
possible to  combine  the  advantages  of 
two  different  phases  of  social  life.     It 
may  be  far  better  for  a  man  to  find  in 
his  wife  one  who  can  share  in  his  higher 
interests,  and  cheer  him  in  his  domestic 
Iiours  with  her  "  finer  fancies,"  than  to 
retain  her  services  as   head  cook  and 
housekeeper.     It  may  be  a  far  higher 
life  for  the  woman  herself,  better  worth 
living,  in  every  conceivable  way.     Both 
should  remember  that  this  life  of  taste 
and  refinement  is  very  hard  to  combine 
with  moderate  means,  without  the  exer- 
cise of  considerable  self-denial ;  that  to 
disengage  one's  self  entirely  from   the 
servile  cares  of  life  is  very  pleasant,  but 
in  the  nature  of  things  can  only  be  the 
lot  of  a  favored  few.     The  old  type  of 
servant,    whose   gradual   disappearance 
we  all   lament,  was   produced  under  a 
different  regime.    The  species  was  de- 
veloped in  the  days  when  the  mistress 
spent  more  hours  in   the  kitchen  and 
fewer  in    the    library.      Our   domestic 
queens  of  the  present  era  desire  to  throw 
a  little  more  "  color "  into  their  lives  ; 
they  do  not  care  to  chain  themselvea 
down  to  a  mere  daily  round  of  household 
duties.    They  are  not  to  be  blamed  for 
this.    But   it  can   hardly  be  expected 
that  these  duties  will  be  as  well   per- 
formed by  mere  hirelings,  who  have  not 
even  the  interest  in  their  work  which 
is  always  given  by  the  feeling  that  it  is 
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shared  by  their  superiors.  And  then 
the  footman  and  the  housemaid  have 
come  to  want  a  little  more  color  in  their 
lives  too;  and  it  makes  no  difference 
that  the  color  which  they  most  affect 
seems  a  little  coarse  in  your  eyes.  They 
want  their  "outing,"  and  their  "fol- 
lowers," and  a  good  many  other  little 
fillips  to  a  monotonous  life,  which  only 
differ  from  your  own  aspirations  as  their 
class  differs  from  yours.  In  the  mere 
matter  of  eating  and  drinking,  too — a 
point  on  which  we  find  the  tastes  of  the 
kitchen  and  servants'  hall  growing  more 
fastidious — there  is  something  to  be  said 
in  extenuation.  The  fare  at  their  table 
does  not  approximate  so  closely  to  that 
provided  for  their  masters  as  it  did  either 
fifty  or  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
better,  but  not  better  in  proportion.  A 
lady  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  cen- 
tury kept  her  household  very  much  upon 
salt  provisions  ;  but  for  many  months  in 
the  year  any  fresh  meat  except  mutton 
was  a  rarity  on  her  own  table.  Fifty 
years  ago,  most  people  of  moderate  pre- 
tensions dined  early ;  and  the  dinner, 
whatever  it  might  be,  passed  down,  with 
little  alteration,  from  the  higher  company 
to  the  lower.  Later  and  more  luxurious 
meals  for  the  heads  of  the  household 
have  not  improved  the  bill  of  fare  at  the 
kitchen  dinner-hour.  John  will  not  eat 
cold  meat — it  is  extremely  perverse  of 
him — but  neither  does  his  master  specially 
affect  it. 

The  world  goes  on,  and  we  go  on  with 
it.  We  can  no  more  go  back  to  the 
ways  of  our  forefathers  than  we  can 
thrust  our  persons  into  the  nankeen 
trousers  of  our  childhood — and  a  pretty 
figure  we  should  cut  in  them,  supposing 
that  we  could.  Some  years  ago  there 
was  a  fancy  (not  yet  wholly  extinct) 
amongst  enthusiastic  people  for  trying 
to  reintroduce  into  England  the  old 
monastic  system ;  a  system  which  un- 
questionably, in  spite  of  many  aliases, 
played  a  useful  part  in  the  common- 
wealth of  earlier  times.  There  was  much 
popular  outcry,  of  course,  against  such  a 
revival ;  but  the  real  objection  was  put 
very  calmly  and  reasonably  by  a  sensible 
friend  whom  one  of  these  young  en- 
thusiasts consulted.  "  You  want,"  said 
he,  "  to  be  a  monk  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury :  that  might  be  all  very  well,  but  it 
is  impossible ;  you  can  only  be  a  monk 


of  the  nineteenth  century — which  is  a 
very  different  thing."  Those  who  are 
always  hankering  after  an  ideal  past, 
unfit  themselves  sadly  for  any  real  use- 
fulness in  the  present.  The  youth  of  the 
world  was  good  for  those  who  lived  in 
it,  no  doubt ;  this  nineteenth  century  is 
best  for  us  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
the  twenty-ninth  will  be  for  those  who 
are  born  to  see  it. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  too,  how  entirely, 
alike  in  the  Utopia  of  chivalry  and 
in  the  heroic  life  of  the  Greek  poets, 
the  interest  centres  in  mere  physical 
strength  and  beauty.  For  these  alono 
our  sympathies  are  demanded.  Poverty, 
deformity,  weakness,  and  misery  of  any 
kind,  are  almost  treated  as  faults  in  the 
mediaBval  romances.  In  Homer,  it  is 
true,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  stranger 
are  said  to  be  under  the  protection  of 
heaven  ;  but  even  this  is  a  half-confession 
that  man  would  otherwise  be  apt  to  have 
no  patience  with  them.  The  strong  man 
who  can  fight  and  hold  his  own — or,  in- 
deed, for  that  matter,  seize  other  people's; 
the  beautiful  woman  who  is  the  prize  of 
the  conqueror, — these  are  the  subject  of 
the  tale  or  the  song.  Poverty  is  always 
hideous  and  in  rags,  and  disease  is  al- 
ways loathsome.  This  heroic  youth  of 
the  world  is,  like  all  youth,  insolent  in 
its  strength  and  beauty,  and  intolerant 
of  any  weakness.  Wherever  we  find,  in 
this  old  literature,  any  touch  of  what  we 
moderns  consider  the  pathetic,  any  re- 
cognition of  the  sadder  side  of  our  human 
nature  as  a  subject  of  human  interest, 
how  gladly  we  recognize  it,  and  how 
much  we  make  of  it !  Say  what  we  will 
*  in  praise  of  those  who  wrote  when  the 
world  was  young,  we  must  confess  that 
(with  the  remarkable  exception,  as  we 
should  expect,  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures) 
this  suffering  side  of  human  life  is  brought 
very  imperfectly  before  the  reader.  The 
lightest  novel  of  our  own  day  deals  with 
it  in  a  kindlier  and  we  may  almost  say  a 
more  religious  spirit  than  either  the 
classical  poet  or  the  medieval  trouveur. 
The  working  man — assuredly  no  unim- 
portant person  now,  either  in  fact  or 
fiction — is  entirely  ignored  by  both  these 
latter.  The  "  churl"  in  good  King 
Arthur's  days  was  so  entirely  aware  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and 
the  sort  of  treatment  he  might  look  for, 
that  he  was  fain  to  take  to  his  heels 
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**  when  he  saw  a  knight ; "  the  redresser 
of  wrongs  had  no  mission  as  concerned 
hiuL  In  the  Homeric  poems,  he  has  to 
bear  the  blows  of  Ulysses,  as  the  only 
Argument  adapted  to  his  wretched  com- 
prehension. It  may  be  true  that  the 
world  has  grown  weaker,  less  simple, 
less  truthful,  and  more  self-indulgent: 
has  it  not  also  become  more  sympathiz- 
ing, more  forbearing,  more  tolerant? 
"Sensational"  effect  is  said  to  be  the 
bane  of  our  modern  literature.  But  the 
ruder  portion  of  an  audience,  in  those 
earlier  days,  listened  most  greedily  to  a 
story  in  which  simple  bloodshed,  in  all 
its  most  ferocious  details,  formed  the 
staple :  would  they  have  been  as  much 
moved  bythosescenes  of  domestic  pathos 
— overstrained  and  disfigured  by  rant 
though  they  may  be — which  "  bring 
down  the  gallery  "  in  the  theatres  patron- 
ised by  our  town  roughs,  or  enter  more 
or  less  into  the  plot  of  the  penny  novel- 
ist ?  The  feeling  of  a  common  humanity, 
which  has  spread  so  widely  from  rank  to 
rank,  finds  scanty  place  in  this  earlier 
society.  The  novel  of  high  life,  the  ro- 
mance of  adventure,  the  tale  of  passion, 
— all  have  their  prototypes  in  the  litera- 
ture of  past  ages ;  but  the  key-note  of 
such  stories  as  "  Adam  Bede  "  or  "  Mary 
Barton "  could  only  have  been  struck 
under  the  softening  influences  of  a  purer 
creed  and  a  higher  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion. 

Enthusiasts  have  thought  that  there 
was  somewhere  a  secret,  if  it  could  only 
be  discovered,  for  the  renewal  of  youth 
— an  elixir  which  was  to  give  us  back  the 
freshness  and  vigor  which   years    had 


dimmed.  It  has  never  been  found,  for  the 
individual ;  but,  for  the  race  collectively, 
it  may  be  good  to  hope  for  it.  It  is  well  to 
believe,  if  not  in  an  undeviating  progress 
towards  perfection,  yet  in  a  certain  power 
of  restoration  and  reproduction,  such  as 
nature  shows  in  some  of  her  lower  or- 
ganisms, in  their  replacing  important 
parts  of  their  material  structures.  This 
kind  of  vitality  exists  surely,  in  some 
degree,  in  civilized  society.  As,  in  the 
individual,  features  and  traits  of  charac- 
ter come  out  in  some  remote  descendant 
which  were  known  to  belong  to  some 
long-buried  ancestor,  so  the  better  char- 
acteristics of  past  ages  of  the  world,  even 
if  lost  to  sight  for  a  time,  may  be  work- 
ing their  way  again  to  the  surface  of 
modern  society.  With  all  our  refine- 
ments, we  have  in  some  points  been 
going  back  of  late  to  simpler  habits,  more 
straightforward  ways  of  speech  and  ac- 
tion. We  have  eschewed  Johnsonian 
English  and  Chesterfield's  politeness. 
The  speech  of  some  of  our  young  men  is 
at  least  as  free  from  superfluous  polish  as 
that  of  the  Homeric  heroes ;  their  esti- 
mate of  a  man  by  his  thews  and  sinews 
comes  near  to  that  which  prevailed  in 
the  days  of  Arthur.  They  "  smite  the 
waters  in  order  with  their  oars  "  as  vig- 
orously as  the  crew  of  Ulysses.  We 
have  almost  gone  back  to  our  great- 
grandmothers'  dress,  though  old  women 
are  as  unknown  among  us  as  they  were  in 
the  court  of  Caraelot.  Ours  is  still  in 
many  points  a  youthful  age  ;  inheriting, 
let  us  hope,  together  with  many  of  the 
follies,  something  of  the  vigor  of  our 
forefathers. 


-♦^ 


Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE   PRESENT  PREVALENCE   OP   SUN-SPOTS. 


During  the  last  few  months  the  face  of  the 
sun  has  been  overspread  with  an  unusual 
number  of  spots.  Enormous  vacuities, 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  miles  across  in  some 
instances,  have  exhibited  their  yawning 
depths  to  the  inquisitive  eye  of  the  as- 
tronomer. Strangely-figured  clusters  of 
smaller  spots,  continually  subject,  if  we 
may  judge  from  their  changes  of  figure, 
to  the  action  of  tremendous  disturbing 
forces,  have  perplexed  the  physicist  by 
the  wondrous  manifestations  of  power 


they  exhibit  to  his  contemplation.  It  has 
been  evident,  too,  that  even  where  no 
spots  are  seen,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sun  is  in  a  strange  state  of  turmoil  and 
agitation.  Those  singular  white  spots, 
the  "rice-grains,"  as  some  astronomers 
have  called  them,  seemingly  discon- 
nected, but  most  probably  the  crests  of 
enormous  waves  of  luminous  matter, 
have  shown  by  the  irregularity  of  their 
arransrement  that  there  is  no  rest  in  those 
far-off  seas  of  light.    And,  as  we  write, 
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all  these  appearances  are  gradually  be- 
coming more  marked,  insomuch  that  it  is 
evident  the  centre  of  our  system,  the 
source  of  light  and  heat  and  force  to  the 
earth  and  her  fellow  planets,  is  approach- 
ing one  of  these  critical  stages  of  dis- 
turbance which  astronomers  have  recently 
recognized  as  recurring  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  forming  an  essential  feature  of 
the  solar  economy. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers 
to  hear  what  astronomers  have  been  able 
to  learn  respecting  the  most  remarkable 
physical  phenomenon  which  the  whole 
range  of  nature  presents  to  our  contem- 
plation. The  great  globe  on  which  we 
live  would  fill  but  a  corner  of  some  of 
these  vast  cavenious  openings,  within 
which,  as  within  some  magic  laboratory, 
the  mysterious  agencies  are  at  work  to 
which  the  sun  owes  its  influence  as  the 
life-suppoiting  centre  of  his  system  of 
dependent  orbs.  It  is  therefore  with  a 
significant  and  noble  phenomenon  that 
we  have  to  deal.  It  is  one,  too,  with 
which  we  are  more  closely  concerned 
than  wnth  many  of  the  appearances  to 
which  astronomers  direct  their  atten- 
tion. 

There  are  three  claimants  for  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  recognize  the  exis- 
tence of  the  solar  spots :  Galileo,  of  Flo- 
rence, Scheiuer,  the  Jesuit,  and  the 
younger  Fabricius.  Galileo  first  alludes 
to  his  discovery  of  the  spots  in  a  work 
on  floating  bodies  published  in  1612.  In 
a  letter  to  Welzer,  dated  May  4, 1612,  he 
states  that  he  had  known  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  spots  no  less  than  eighteen 
months  before.  But  Arago  rightly  re- 
marks that  a  statement  such  as  this, 
unsupported  by  the  records  of  any  actual 
observations,  or  by  the  names  of  persons 
to  whom  the  discovery  had  been  com- 
municated, cannot  be  held  to  establish 
Galileo's  claim  to  piiority  in  this  mat- 
ter. It  is  mentioned,  however,  that 
in  the  month  of  April,  1611,  he  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  the  solar  spots 
at  a  meeting  of  scientific  men  held  in  the 
garden  of  Cardinal  Bandini  at  Rome. 
The  claim  of  Scheiner  is  founded  on  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  Welzer  on  November 
12,  1611.  In  this  letter  Scheiner  states 
that  he  had  discovered  the  spots  seven 
months  before,  or  in  April,  1611.  But 
as  this  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  evi- 
dence of  any  sort,  and  as  we  find  Schei- 


ner still  doubtful  about  the  solar  spots  in 
October,  1611,  we  cannot  accept  his  claim 
to  priority  as  admissible.  Fabricius  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  to  publish  any- 
written  statement  respecting  the  solar 
spots.  This  was  done  in  a  work  special^jr 
dealing  with  the  telescopic  appearance 
of  the  sun,  and  bearing  date  June  13, 
1611.  From  the  internal  evidence  of 
this  work  it  is  clear  that  the  solar  spots 
must  have  been  observed  by  him  in  March 
of  the  same  year.  To  him,  then,  so  far 
as  the  evidence  hitherto  gathered  ex- 
tends, we  must  assign  the  credit  of  the 
discovery  ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Galileo  and  Scheiner  observed  the 
spots  independently. 

Astronomers  had  been  so  long  con- 
vinced that  the  sun  is  not  only  stainless, 
but  the  very  emblem  of  celestial  purity, 
that  the  discovery  of  the  solar  spots  was 
received  with  an  amusing  mixture  of 
doubt  and  indignation.  Scheiner,  in  par- 
ticular, found  his  statements  received 
with  discredit.  It  happened  that  the 
provincial  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  to 
whom  he  was  bound  to  communicate 
the  discovery,  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  refused, 
therefore,  to  believe  in  the  solar  spots, 
or  even  to  look  through  Scheincr's  tele- 
scope at  them.  "  I  have  read  Aristotle's 
writings  from  end  to  end  many  times," 
he  said,  "  and  I  have  nowhere  found  in 
them  anything  similar  to  what  you  men- 
tion. Go,  therefore,  my  son,  and  en- 
deavor to  tranquillize  yourself;  be  con- 
vinced that  these  appearances  which  you 
take  for  spots  are  the  faults  of  your 
glasses  or  of  your  eyes ;  if  they  are  not, 
as  I  in  part  suspect,  the  result  of  a  dis- 
ordered and  ill-regulated  imagination." 
It  was  probably  with  the  dread  lest  any 
disrepute  should  fall  on  his  order,  if  any 
of  its  members  should  be  associated  with 
so  dangerous  a  discovery,  that  the  pro- 
vincial refused  permission  to  Scheiner 
to  publish  his  observations  under  his  own 
name ;  and  accordingly  the  letters  which 
Scheiner  addressed  to  Welzer  bore  the 
signature,  ^^Apelles  latenspost  tabulamy 

But  the  spots  were  not  to  be  expunged 
from  the  sun's  countenance  even  by  the 
decrees  of  the  Jesuits.  Astronomers 
watched  these  new  phenomena  with  in- 
terest and  attention.  They  soon  de- 
tected that  the  spots  are  not  at  rest,  but 
continually  travel  round  and  round  the 
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body  of  the  sun ;  and  they  presently 
concluded  that  these  movements  are  due 
to  the  sun's  rotation  upon  an  axis. 
Scheiner,  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  "tranquillize" 
himself  according  to  order,  watched  the 
sun  for  no  less  than  eighteen  years ;  and 
in  1630  published  a  terrible  volume, 
called  the  Hosa  Ursina^  containing  the 
results  of  his  researches.  Respecting 
this  work,  Delambre  has  said  that "  there 
are  few  books  so  diffuse  and  containing 
so  small  a  number  of  facts:  it  consists  of 
784  pages ;  there  is  not  matter  for  fifty." 
However,  the  work  contained  the  im- 
portant discovery  that  the  sun  turns 
round  on  his  axis  in  about  twenty-seven 
days. 

Galileo  thought  the  spots  were  clouds 
in  the  solar  atmosphere,  intercepting  the 
sun's  light  from  the  observer  on  earth. 
This  theory,  which  has  been  revived  in 
recent  times,  is  not  by  any  means  con- 
sistent (as  we  shall  see  presently)  with 
the  changes  of  appearance  to  which  the 
spots  are  subjected  as  they  pass  across 
the  face  of  the  sun.  Scheiner  at  first 
thought  the  spots  were  planets;  but 
having  discovered  that  this  view  was 
erroneous,  he  formed  the  opinion  that 
they  indicate  tremendous  disturbances 
agitating  the  ocean  of  fire  with  which  he 
imagined  the  sun  to  be  girt  about.  La 
Hire  thought  there  must  be  opaque 
bodies  continually  tossed  about  within 
the  liquid  mass  of  the  sun,  and  that  when 
these  bodies  happened  to  come  near  the 
surface  they  were  dimly  seen  through 
the  transparent  fluid  fire,  and  so  gave 
rise  to  the  apj^earance  of  spots. 

But  the  first  who  discovered  any  cir- 
cumstances on  which  really  satisfactory 
views  might  be  formed  respecting  the 
spots  was  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson  of 
Glasgow.  On  March  22d,  1769,  he 
noticed  a  very  remarkable  spot,  which 
he  was  afterwards  able  to  watch  during 
its  progress  from  one  border  of  the  sun 
to  the  other;  while  doing  so  he  was 
struck  by  certain  peculiarities  which 
seemed  to  him  full  of  significance.  When 
the  spot  was  in  the  middle  of  the  disc, 
it  appeared  to  have  a  dark  central  por- 
tion surrounded  by  a  dusky  fringe 
equally  wide  round  all  parts  of  the 
nucleus.  But  when  the  spot  was  near 
the  border  of  the  sun,  the  dusky  fringe 
was  wider  on  the  side  of  the  spot  which 


lay  nearest  to  the  sun's  border;  and, 
indeed,  when  the  spot  was  just  passing 
off  to  the  invisible  hemisphere  of  the 
sun,  the  part  of  the  fringe  farthest  from 
the  sun's  border  became  wholly  lost  to 
sight.  Now  if  any  one  will  take  a  globe 
of  any  sort — say  an  orange — and  will 
mark  a  small  roughly  circular  spot  on  it, 
surrounded  by  a  uniformly  wide  border 
or  fringe,  he  will  see  at  once  that  the 
direct  contrary  of  Wilson's  observations 
was  to  have  been  looked  for  had  the 
solar  spots  been  mere  stains  on  a  globu- 
lar surface.  For  as  the  orange  is  turned 
so  as  to  bring  the  fringed  spot  near  the 
border  of  the  visible  half  of  the  orange, 
the  part  of  the  fringe  nearest  the  border 
seems  perceptibly  narrower  than  the 
other.  Whatever  the  spots  may  be, 
then,  they  are  certainly  not  mere  surface- 
stains.  An  illustration  drawn  from  our 
orange-globe  will  serve  to  indicate  Wil- 
son's explanation  of  the  observed  peculi- 
arity. If  we  remove  a  small  circular 
portion  of  the  peel  of  an  orange  with  a 
knife,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cut  sur- 
face of  the  peel  slopes  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  fruit — that  is,  if  we  form  a 
little  circular  pit,  so  to  speak,  with  a 
level  base  and  sloping  rides — we  shall 
find  that  when  this  portion  is  brought 
near  the  border  of  the  visible  half  of  the 
orange,  the  sloping  edge  of  the  small 
pit  looks  perceptibly  wdder  on  the  yar- 
ther  side,  and  may  be  made  wholly  to 
disappear  on  the  nearer  side,  by  bring- 
ing the  pit  near  enough  to  the  visible 
outline  of  the  orange.  If  a  spot,  such  as 
was  first  considered,  be  drawn  close  to 
the  pit,  and  the  two  be  brought  near  to 
the  orange's  outline,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  the  fringe  in 
one  case  and  that  of  the  sloping  wall  of 
the  pit  in  the  other  will  at  once  exhibit 
the  full  significance  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
observation. 

Thus  Wilson  was  led  to  make  the 
daring  announcement  that  the  spots  are 
real  holes  in  the  sun.  And  the  fringe  of 
duskier  color  surrounding  the  black 
nucleus  of  a  spot  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
a  much  more  meaning  phenomenon  than 
it  had  been  supposed  to  be,  just  as  a 
"  cutting "  teaches  much  more  respect- 
ing the  structure  of  the  earth  than  aQy 
surface-markings.  To  return  to  the 
homely  illustration  made  use  of  above, — 
if  the  rind  of  an  orange  were  made  up 
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of  a  number  of  consecutive  cuticles,  it  is 
clear  that  by  cutting  out  a  little  piece  in 
the  manner  described  above,  we  could 
learn  the  order,  thickness,  and  something 
of  the  nature  of  these  successive  enve- 
lopes. And  precisely  in  this  way  the 
observer  of  the  sun  was  now  able  to 
learn  something  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  successive  layers  or  strata  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  solar  photosphere.  Seen 
in  this  light.  Dr.  Wilson  s  discovery 
assumes  great  interest  and  importance  ; 
and  we  learn  without  wonder  that  the 
King  of  Denmark  thought  it  well  worthy 
of  being  commemorated  by  a  medal 
struck  in  its  honor. 

Sir  William  Ilerschel,  very  soon  after- 
wards, applied  the  powers  of  his  great 
telescope?*,  and  his  own  wonderful  apti- 
tude and  skill  as  an  observer,  to  further 
elucidate  the  mysteries  presented  by  the 
solar  spots.  A  spot  of  such  enormous 
dimensions  as  to  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  appeared  upon  the  sun  in  1779,  and 
remained  upon  the  surface  of  our  lumi- 
nary for  upwards  of  six  months.  To 
the  study  of  this  spot  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  devoted  all  his  powers.  He  first 
confirmed  Wilson's  views,  and  convinced 
himself  that  the  spot  was  a  real  depres- 
sion. He  proved,  also,  that  the  bright 
streaks  called  faculse,  which  are  always 
seen  around  spots,  are  real  elevations. 
He  argued  that  the  bright  matter  in 
which  such  depressions  and  their  sur- 
rounding elevations  remain  unchanged, 
often  for  a  considerable  time,  can  be 
neither  gaseous  nor  fluid,  nor  could  he 
suppose  it  to  be  solid.  He  now  asked 
this  question :  Do  we  meet  anywhere  in 
nature  with  objects  which  can  be  neither 
properly  termed  solid,  fluid,  nor  gaseous, 
and  which  yet  have  a  real  and  sometimes 
a  (relatively)  permanent  existence  ?  Are 
not  clouds  of  this  nature  ?  A  cloud 
does  not  pass  away  like  a  fluid  wave, 
nor  does  it  become  dispersed  in  the 
rapid  way  in  which  gases  pass  away 
into  space.  It  often  preserves  its  figure 
almost  unchanged  for  hours,  yet,  prop- 
erly speaking,  it  is  neither  fluid  nor 
gaseous,  and  it  is  certainly  not  solid. 

These  analogies  led  Sir  W.  Herschel 
to  infer  that  the  solar  photosphere  con- 
sists in  reality  of  strata  of  clouds  hang- 
ing suspended  in  a  transparent  atmos- 
phere. He  supposed  that  there  are  two 
such  strata,  the  upper  being  alone  self- 


luminous,  the  lower  formed  of  opaque 
clouds,  only  capable  of  shining  by  reflect- 
ing the  light  of  the  clouds  above  them. 
He  called  these  lower  clouds  planetary^ 
to  indicate  their  imagined  resemblance  to 
the  clouds  which  float  in  our  own  atmos- 
phere. 

It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  conse- 
quences which  Herschel  drew  from  these 
views.  If  a  break  occur  in  any  part  of 
the  outer  bed  of  clouds,  we  see  the  inner 
bed  as  a  dusky  spot,  because  it  shines 
only  by  the  light  it  reflects  from  its  sur- 
face. But  if  the  inner  bed  as  well  as  the 
outer  be  removed  at  any  place,  we  see 
the  opaque  surface  of  the  sun  as  a  black 
spot ;  and  if  the  .aperture  in  the  outer 
cloud  is  larger  than  that  in  the  inner, 
the  black  spot  will  be  suiTounded  by  a 
dusky  fringe,  presenting  all  the  features 
and  all  the  peculiarities  of  change  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Wilson. 

Sir  John  Herschel  was  the  next  to 
whom  we  owe  an  important  accession  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  solar  spots. 
It  had  been  noticed  long  before  his  time 
that  the  spots  are  arranged  always  along 
two  belts  of  the  sun's  surface.  What 
may  be  termed  the  polar  regions  of  the 
sun  are  always  free  from  spots,  and  so 
also  is  a  wide  band  round  the  equator. 
It  is  in  the  parts  of  the  sun  correspond- 
ing to  the  temperate  zones  on  our  own 
earth  that  the  spots  are  always  observed 
to  form. 

Herschel  pointed  out  that  this  circum- 
stance must  be  intimately  associated 
with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  these 
objects.  On  our  own  earth  we  are  pre- 
sented with  an  analogous  peculiarity  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  similar  zones 
within  which  the  great  cyclonic  wind- 
storms take  their  origin,  and  for  the 
most  part  expend' their  fury.  The  reason 
of  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  ascer- 
tained, but  no  doubt  whatever  exists 
that  the  cause  of  the  peculiarity  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  polar  and  the  equatorial 
regions.  This  difference  we  know  to  be 
due  to  the  sun's  different  elevation  as 
seen  from  polar  and  equatorial  regions. 
But  there  is  no  circumstance  which  can 
affect  the  sun's  surface  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  sun's  heat  comes  from  no 
external  body,  but  is  inherent.  We 
seem  then,  at  first,  perplexed  to  deter- 
mine how  there  can  exist  any  difference 
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of  heat  at  the  poles  and  at  the  equator 
of  tlie  sun,  to  account  for  the  peculiar 
distribution  of  the  solar  spots. 

Sir  John  Herschel  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  following  way  : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  urged, 
"  that  the  sun  has  a  very  extensive 
atmosphere.  Many  circumstances,  which 
need  not  here  be  particularized,  concur 
to  prove  this.  Now  the  sun,  having  a 
sufficiently  rapid  rotation  upon  his  axis, 
it  is  clear  that  his  atmosphere  must 
assume  the  figure  of  a  somewhat  flatten- 
ed globe,  the  flattening  being  opposite 
the  sun's  poles.  At  the  equator,  then, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  deepest,  the 
sun's  heat  will  escape  less  rapidly  than 
at  the  poles.  Accordingly  the  sun's 
equatorial  regions  will  be  always  warmer 
than  his  polar  regions,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  our  own  earth  being  thus 
reproduced  upon  the  sun's  sui*face,  there 
cannot  but  result  precisely  such  cyclonic 
disturbances  of  the  solar  atmosphere  as 
take  place  in  our  own  air.  Such  whirl- 
ing atmospheric  disturbances  are  to  be 
looked  upon,"  says  Sir  John  Herschel, 
"  as  the  true  cause  of  the  solar  spots." 

There  is  something  more  than  com- 
monly interesting  in  this  noble  specula- 
tion. Of  all  the  phenomena  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  there  is  none  which 
conveys  to  us  more  strikingly  the  im- 
pression of  fierce  energy  than  the  hum- 
cane  or  tornado.  Tlie  volcano  and  the 
earthquake  may  be  in  reality  more  tre- 
mendous exhibitions  of  nature's  powers, 
but  the  source  from  which  they  derive 
their  energy  is  comparatively  remote. 
When  the  fierce  tornado  sweeps  over  a 
country  all  nature  seems  to  feel  its  force. 
It  is  no  subtle  agency  which  is  at  work, 
but  an  oj>en,  blusterous  power,  making 
itself  felt  by  all  who  encounter  it.  And 
"the  thought  is  overwhelming,"  as  the 
late  Professor  Nichol  has  well  remarked, 
"  that  from  the  tornado,  terrific  as  it  is, 
our  minds  must  pass  to  hurricanes,  ap- 
parently similar,  in  the  solar  atmosphere, 
by  the  inconceivable  violence  of  which 
an  opening  of  50,000  miles  in  diameter 
may  be  made  in  the  sun's  cloud-enve- 
lopes ;  an  opening,  too,  which  extends 
probably  to  a  depth  of  several  thousand 
miles."  Our  tornadoes,  tremendous  as 
they  seem,  are  like  the  faintest  zephyrs 
when  compared  with  the  inconceivable 
fury  of  the   solar  cyclonic  storms.     It 


seems  almost  too  bold  a  leap  to  pass 
from  a  phenomenon  relatively  so  insig- 
nificant to  the  most  surpassingly  tremen- 
dous of  all  the  forms  of  disturbance  man 
has  everbecome  acquainted  with.  "  And 
yet,"  we  may  add  with  Professor  Nichol, 
"  is  not  the  electric  spark  with  w^hich 
the  child  disports  itself  akin  to  the  rend- 
ing tropic  thunder  ?  Is  not  the  power 
of  life  which  sustains  the  smallest  wild- 
flower  exactly  that  w^hich  infuses  strength 
into  the  giant  pine,  and  causes  it  to 
evolve  its  mighty  branches  ?  "  And  so 
the  tiniest  eddy  in  the  flowing  river 
presents  to  us  an  illustration  of  the  tre- 
mendous aerial  whirlpool  of  the  tornado, 
while  the  latter,  even  tinier  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  solar  cyclones,  yet  presents 
an  accurate  picture  of  their  habitudes 
and  of  the  mode  in  which  they  come 
into  existence. 

Accepting  as  at  least  highly  probable 
the  theory  that  the  spots  indicate  the 
occurrence  of  gigantic  cyclonic  storms  in 
the  solar  atmosphere,  it  w^ill  be  interest- 
ing to  consider  over  what  range  these 
whirling  storms  extend,  what  sort  of 
clouds  those  are  which  are  earned  before 
their  breath  as  lightly  as  the  haze  of  a 
summer  sky  before  the  faintest  breeze, 
and  what  are  the  laws  according  to 
which  these  hurricanes  rage  or  rest? 
We  may  afterwards  inquire  how  far 
we  are  interested  in  these  gigantic  pro- 
cesses of  disturbance. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  spot  to  be 
so  larsje  that  our  earth  would  not  suf- 
fice  to  fill  the  yawning  gulf  One  mea- 
sured by  Pastorff  in  1828  had  an  area 
four  times  larger  than  that  of  our  earth. 
In  August,  1859,  a  spot  was  measured 
by  Newall  which  had  a  diameter  of 
68,000  miles,  a  length  exceeding  more 
than  seven  times  the  length  of  the  earth's 
diameter.  But  spots  even  larger  than 
this  have  been  observed.  For  in  June, 
1843,  Schwabe  measured  a  spot  which 
extended  over  a  length  of  74,816  miles. 
This  spot  was  visible  for  more  than  a 
week  without  optical  aid.  On  March 
16th,  1858,  the  observers  of  the  great 
eclipse  saw  the  moon  pass  over  a  solar 
spot  which  had  a  breadth  of  no  less  than 
107,520  milesw  In  the  same  year  the 
largest  spot  of  any  whose  records  have 
reached  us  was  observed  by  many  per- 
sons without  telescopic  aid.  It  had  a 
breadth  of  upwards  of  143,500  miles;  so 
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that  across  it  no  less  than  thirteen  globes 
as  large  as  our  earth  might  have  been 
placed  side  by  side. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  past  years 
for  the  records  of  spots  of  tremendous 
dimensions ;  within  the  last  six  months 
gaps  have  opened  in  the  sun's  surface 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
largest  that  have  yet  been  observed  by 
astronomers.  Mr.  Browning,  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety, exhibited  a  picture  of  an  enormous 
spot  bridged  over  by  two  strange  streaks 
of  light,  formed,  as  it  seemed,  of  inter- 
lacing flakes  of  a  somewhat  lengthened 
figure.  An  aggregation  of  clustering 
spots  observed  by  the  same  astronomer 
was  found  to  have  a  length  of  97,700 
miles  and  a  breadth  of  27,130  miles. 

Equally  remarkable  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  sun-spots  are  the  rapid  changes 
of  figure  to  which  these  enormous  vacui- 
ties are  subject.  Dr.  Wollaston  re- 
marks on  this  point:  "  I  once  saw,  with 
a  twelve-inch  reflector,  a  spot  which 
burst  to  pieces  while  I  was  looking  at  it. 
I  could  not  expect  such  an  event,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  certain  of  the  exact 
particulars ;  but  the  appearance,  as  it 
struck  me  at  the  time,  was  like  that  of  a 
piece  of  ice  when  dashed  on  a  frozen  pond, 
which  breaks  in  pieces  and  slides  on  the 
surface  in  various  directions."  Of  course 
this  description  requires  to  be  a  little 
modified.  We  cannot  properly  speak 
of  a  hole  as  breaking  into  pieces ;  though 
Wollaston's  description  is  natural  enough 
to  the  telescopist,  to  whom  the  spots 
have  in  general  rather  the  appearance  of 
real  bodies  than  of  vast  cavernous  open- 
ings. What  Wollaston,  then,  has  de- 
scribed as  the  breaking  up  of  a  spot  into 
])ieces,  must  in  reality  be  looked  upon 
as  the  sudden  change  of  a  single  whirl- 
pool into  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 

But  although  the  spots  are  subject  to 
these  rapid  processes  of  change,  they  often 
continue  to  exist  as  visible  spots  for 
many  weeks,  or  even  for  several  months. 
On  one  occasion  Sir  William  Herschel 
followed  a  spot  for  six  months.  In  1840 
and  1841  Schwabe  saw  a  group  of  spots 
which  returned  no  less  than  eighteen 
times  into  view. 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
phenomena  which  the  spots  present  to 
the  telescopist,  are  the  revelations  which 
an  instrument  of  far  more  power  than  the 


telescope  has  afforded  us  respecting  the 
actual  nature  of  those  cloud  masses  within 
which  the  spots  are  formed.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  solar  envelopes  are 
really  formed  of  clouds,  although  these 
clouds  are  constituted  very  differently 
from  those  which  are  suspended  in  our 
own  atmosphere.  The  evidence  which 
led  Sir  W.  Herschel,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sun-spots  are  apertures  through  cloud- 
layers,  has  never  yet  been  shaken  ;  nor, 
indeed,  does  it  seem  possible  to  question 
the  justice  of  his  conclusions  on  this 
subject.  We  shall  now  see  that  the  dis- 
covery has  a  wonderfully  enhanced  si^i- 
ficance  in  the  light  of  recent  researches 
in  solar  physics. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  what  a  cloud  is. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  inquiry  has  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  subject 
we  are  dealing  with. 

When  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  poured 
upon  the  surface  of  water,  or  on  a  moist 
soil,  there  rises  into  the  air  the  invisible 
vapor  which  is  the  gaseous  form  of 
water.  Clouds,  in  fact,  are  not  true 
vapor,  though  often  spoken  of  as  va- 
porous. The  invisible  vapor,  rising  by 
reason  of  its  lightness,  reaches  at  length 
regions  of  air  in  which  there  is  not 
warmth  enough  to  prevent  the  vapor 
from  resuming  the  visible  form.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  vapor  again  becomes 
water^  but  in  tiny  globules  or  vesicles, 
which  float  about  in  the  air,  and  the  ag- 
gregation of  which  in  enormous  num- 
bers constitutes  the  ordinary  "wool- 
pack"  cloud.  A  cloud  of  this  kind  may 
remain  unchanged  in  form,  or  may 
(through  the  action  of  processes  which 
do  not  at  present  concern  us)  discharge 
itself  in  rain,  or  it  may  be  dissipated  by 
the  sun's  heat,  and  the  invisible  vapor 
carried  upwards  from  it  may  pass  into 
regions  of  air  so  cold  that,  instead  of 
minute  vesicles  of  water,  tiny  ice-crystals 
are  formed,  the  aggregation  of  which 
constitutes  the  "  mare's-tail "  cloud  of 
the  sailor. 

Now,  let  us  conceive  that,  in  place  of 
our  oceans,  there  exist  oceans  of  molten 
gold,  and  iron,  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and 
other  metals;  that  from  such  oceans 
there  continually  rise  up  (into  an  atmos- 
phere of  hydrogen  and  other  gases)  the 
vapors  of  these  metallic  elements ;  that 
these  vapors  condense  into  clouds,  which 
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either  remain  floating  in  the  solar  air, 
or  pour  streams  of  metallic  rain  upon 
the  sun's  surface,  or  being  again  vapor- 
ized rise  into  higher  regions,  where  they 
are  condensed  into  clouds  of  a  somewhat 
different  cliaracter  from  those  formed  at 
the  lower  level.  Then  we  have  formed 
some  faint  conception  of  what  goes  on 
around  the  sun's  globe.  But  of  the  in- 
tense heat,  of  the  fierce  disturbance,  of 
the  multiplied  forms  of  action  at  work 
in  causing  these  processes  or  resulting 
from  them,  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  human  imagination  to  form  adequate 
conceptions. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  absolutely 
no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  substances 
of  which  the  solar  cloud  envelopes  are 
formed.  The  spectroscope  has  informed 
us  as  certainly  that  copper,  iron,  and 
zinc,  for  instance,  exist  in  the  state  of 
vapor  within  the  solar  atmosphere  as 
the  simple  instruments  of  the  meteor- 
ologist inform  him  that  water  commonly 
exists  in  the  form  of  vapor  in  our  own 
air. 

The  laws  according  to  which  the  solar 
spots  seem  governed  are  among  the  most 
perplexing  problems  which  solar  physics 
present  to  us.  It  had  lon^  been  noticed 
that  there  are  periods  when  sun-spots 
are  more  than  usually  numerous,  and 
other  penods,  again,  when  they  are  alto- 
gether wanting ;  but  it  had  not  been 
supposed  that  these  periods  of  distur- 
bance and  rest  are  regulated  by  any 
fixed  or  ascertainable  laws.  More  than 
forty  years  ago,  however,  a  German  ob- 
server, Schwabe,  of  Dessau,  entered  on 
a  process  of  systematic  observation  of 
the  sun,  such  as  none  but  a  German 
philosopher  would,  perhaps,  ever  have 
thought  of  undertaking.  Every  day  on 
which  the  sun  was  not  obscured  by 
clouds,  Schwabe  examined  the  solar  disc, 
and  counted  the  number  of  spots  and 
clusters  visible  upon  it.  "For  thirty 
years,"  said  Dr.  Main,  in  1857,  "the 
sun  has  never  exhibited  his  disc  above 
the  horizon  of  Dessau  without  being 
confronted  by  Schwabe's  imperturbable 
telescope,  and,  on  the  average,  that 
seems  to  have  about  300  days  a  year. 
So,  supposing  he  observed  but  once  a 
day,  he  has  made  9,000  observations,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  discovered  4,700 
groups.  That  is,  I  believe,  an  instance 
of  devoted  persistence  (if  the  word  were 


not  equivocal,  I  should  say  pertinacity) 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  astronomy." 
But  Schwabe  did  not  rest  even  then, 
and  up  to  the  present  day — that  is, 
for  twelve  years  longer  than  when  Dr. 
Main  spoke — the  pertinacious  telescope 
of  the  astronomer  of  Dessau  has  con- 
tinued at  its  work. 

And  now  for  the  results  of  labors 
which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  in- 
volve a  wilful  waste  of  time.  Let  us 
again  quote  Dr.  Main's  words:  "The 
energy  of  one  man  has  revealed  a  phe- 
nomenon that  had  eluded  even  the  sus- 
picion of  astronomers  for  200  years. 
Twelve  years  he  spent  to  satisfy  him- 
self; six  years  more  to  satisfy,  and  still 
thirteen  more  to  convince,  mankind." 
The  phenomenon  referred  to  by  Main 
is  the  periodicity  of  the  sun-spots. 
Schwabe  found  that,  in  about  ten  years, 
the  sun's  face  passes  through  a  complete 
cycle  of  changes,  from  the  state  of  max- 
imum spot-prevalence,  through  the  state 
of  perfect  freedom  from  spots,  and  back 
again  to  the  former  state. 

There  is  a  strange  phenomenon  in 
the  sidereal  heavens  which  is  striking- 
ly brought  to  our  remembrance  by 
Schwabe's  noble  discovery.  We  refer 
to  the  variable  stars,  or  rather  to  the 
fact  that  every  star  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  careful  and  systematic  ob- 
servation is  found  to  be  more  or  less 
variable.  The  sun,  we  know,  is  but 
one  among  the  members  of  the  sidereal 
system  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  his  light 
is  variable.  Doubtless  astronomers  (if 
there  be  any)  in  planetary  systems  re- 
volving around  those  far-off  suns,  recog- 
nize in  our  sun  a  variable  star  with  a 
ten-year  period,  just  as  we  recognize  in 
the  stars  which  deck  our  nocturnal  skies 
other  peiiods  of  variation^— from  the 
rapid  changes  of  Algol  (the  demon-star 
of  the  Arabian  astronomers)  to  the  fifty- 
year  period  of  the  remarkable  variable 
in  the  keel  of  the  ship  Argo. 

The  sun  is  now  approaching — and  he 
has  perhaps  very  nearly  attained — the 
epoch  of  maximum  spot-prevalence.  But 
as  the  periodic  changes,  though  well 
marked,  are  subject  to  minor  changes, 
which  serve  sometimes  to  slightly  shift 
the  epoch  at  which  the  spots  are  most 
numerous,  some  doubt  still  exists 
whether  the  present  year  or  the  next 
will  be  most  remarkable  for  the  size 
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and  number  of  the  solar  spots.  If  next 
year  is  to  surpass  the  present,  we  may 
look  for  some  marvellous  exhibitions  of 
solar  activity,  since  already  the  spots 
and  clusters  are,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, singularly  numerous  and  remark- 
able. 

It  remains  that  we  should  inquire  how 
far  the  earth  is  interested  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  disturbance  which  affect  the 
great  central  luminary. 

When  we  remember  that  the  earth 
owes  to  the  sun  all  the  supplies  of  force 
on  which  her  inhabitants — animal  and 
vegetable — subsist,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  disturbances  affecting  the  condition 
of  our  luminary  so  importantly  as  the 
sun-spots  seem  to  do,  can  continue  with- 
out in  some  way  affecting  us  also.  And 
accordingly  Sir  William  Herschel  long 
since  suggested  that  if  estimates  were 
carefully  formed  of  the  total  amount  of 
heat  received  from  the  sun  in  successive 
years,  an  association  would  very  pro- 
bably be  detected  between  our  weather 
and  the  appearance  of  the  sun's  disc. 
He  pointed  out  that  observations  made 
in  a  single  place,  or  even  in  a  single 
country,  would  be  valueless,  because  it 
is  well  known  that  a  year  which  is  one 
of  dearth  and  scarcity  for  one  country 
will  often  be  one  of  unusual  plenty  for 
others. 

Unfortunately  no  satisfactory  results 
have  yet  followed  from  the  inquiry.  Phy- 
sicists are  not  agreed,  in  the  tirst  place, 
as  to  what  effects  they  may  expect  from 
the  prevalence  of  sun-spots  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  two  processes  of  careful 
and,  one  would  have  thought,  conclusive 
research  have  led  to  directly  opposite  re- 
sults. 

That  the  prevalence  of  sun-spots  affects 
the  earth's  magnetism  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever.  For  while  Schwabe 
was  conducting  his  solar  observations, 
Colonel  (now  General)  Sabine  was  inves- 
tigating with  an  equally  attentive  scru- 
tiny the  peculiar  oscillations  to  which 
the  magnetic  needle  is  subject.  He  found 
that  these  oscillations  wax  and  wane  in 


a  regular  manner,  the  period  of  the  full 
series  of  changes  being  about  ten  years. 
When  this  period  came  to  be  compared 
with  Scbwabe's  sun-spot  period,  it  was 
found  that  the  epochs  when  the  magnetic 
needle  vibrates  over  the  largest  arc  cor- 
respond exactly  with  the  epochs  of  max- 
imum solar  disturbance. 

Then  there  is  the  strange  evidence 
drawn  from  the  behavior  of  the  self-re- 
gistering magnetic  instruments  at  Kew, 
on  September  1st,  1859.  At  the  very 
instant  when  two  telescopists  at  different 
observatories  saw  a  brilliant  spot  of  light 
form  suddenly  upon  the  sun,  the  instru- 
ment gave  one  of  those  strange  jerks 
which  indicate  the  occurrence  of  a  mag- 
netic storm  of  great  intensity.  And 
during  the  few  following  hours  telegraph- 
ic communication  was  disturbed  all 
over  the  world,  clerks  at  work  in  tele- 
graphic offices  received  violent  shocks, 
tiie  machinery  being  even  in  some  places 
set  on  fire ;  while  over  both  hemispheres 
auroral  displays  of  an  unusually  magnifi- 
cent character  took  place  simultaneously. 

It  is  most  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
many  terrestrial  phenomena  of  impor- 
tance are  influenced  by  changes  in  the 
action  of  the  earth's  magnetism.  Indeed 
it  has  been  demonstrated  by  M.  Mari^ 
Davy,  Chief  of  the  Meterological  Divi- 
sion in  the  Imperial  Observatory  at 
Paris,  that  the  weather  is  always  affect- 
ed in  a  genera/ manner  by  the  occurrence 
of  magnetic  disturbances.  Therefore  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  further 
researches  must  indicate  some  such  rela- 
tion between  the  weather  prevailing 
generally  over  the  earth's  surface,  and 
the  prevalence  or  absence  of  solar  spots, 
as  Sir  William  Herschel  was  led  to  look 
for.  But  our  increase  of  knowledge  on 
this  particular  point,  although  it  gives  u^ 
much  better  reason  than  Herschel  had 
for  believing  that  the  sun-spots  exert 
some  influence  on  the  earth,  leaves  us 
for  the  present  in  undiminished  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  nature  of  that  influ- 
ence. 


♦♦♦ 


St.  Paura. 
THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  SECOND  EMPIRE. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  streets  of    "  Un  grand  peuple  qui  se  reveille."  Such 
Paris  were  placarded  over  with  the  words,     was  the  title  of  a  work  on  the  struggle 
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between  North  and  South  in  the  United 
States,  which  had  a  considerable  success 
in  France  at  the  time,  and  which  was, 
we  think,  translated  into  English  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Uprising  of  a  great 
People.''  Of  the  book  itself  "we  know 
nothing,  but  its  title  has  been  constantly 
recalled  to  our  mind  of  late,  while  we 
have  w^atched  the  course  of  public  affairs 
across  the  Channel.  Whatever  the  future 
may  have  in  store  for  France,  whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  on  the  prospects 
of  the  Empire,  this  much  at  least  must 
be  granted,  that  there  is  now  going  on 
in  France  a  national  awakening.  There 
is  an  end  for  the  time  of  the  lethargy, 
the  indifference  to  politics,  the  engross- 
ment in  material  cares,  which  character- 
ized the  earlier  years  of  the  Second 
Empire.  To  persons  whose  failh  in  free- 
dom was  at  once  keen  and  sincere,  there 
were  few  spectacles  more  painful  than 
the  indifference  and  even  the  content- 
ment with  which  the  French  nation  bore 
for  so  long  the  loss  of  liberty.  And  the 
j>ainfulness  of  the  spectacle  was  increased 
the  more  the  spectator  became  convinced 
that  this  apathy  was  not  feigned  but 
real.  By  an  unfortunate  combination 
of  circumstances,  it  has  so  happened 
that  almost  all  the  Englishmen  who  of 
late  years  have  taken  an  interest  in 
French  })olitics  have  derived  that  infor- 
mation and  drawn  their  impressions  ex- 
clusively from  the  partisans  either  of  the 
Republic  or  of  the  House  of  Orleans. 
Now  it  was  the  cue — we  use  the  word 
in  no  offensive  sense — of  both  Orleanists 
and  Republicans  to  represent  the  French 
nation  as  groaning  beneath  an  intoler- 
able tyranny,  as  held  down  by  force,  as 
anxious  above  all  things  to  overthrow 
the  existing  Government.  Nothing  was 
more  distasteful  to  the  exponents  of 
this  view  than  the  acknowledgment, 
even  to  their  own  minds  that  the  great 
mass  of  their  countrymen  were  on  the 
whole  well  satisfied  with  the  Imperial 
regime  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  Eng- 
lish critics  of  French  affairs,  who  took 
their  views,  second-hand,  from  Republi- 
can or  Orleanist  coteries,  were  perpetu- 
ally thrown  out  of  their  calculations  by 
their  inability  to  realize  the  simple  fact 
that  Frenchmen,  as  a  body,  were  toler- 
ably well-satisfied  with  the  system  of 
government  inaugurated  by  the  coup 
(T'etaU  Yet  an  appreciation  of  this  truth 


is  absolutely  essential  to  any  understand- 
ing of  the  present  condition  of  France. 
It  is  true,  as  we  believe,  that  the  French 
nation  has  at  last  awoke  from  its  long 
slumbers;  but  the  significance  of  this 
awakening  can  only  be  estimated  at  its 
true  value  by  realizing  the  profoundness 
of  the  torpor  which  preceded  it. 

Few  things  are  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plain than  the  state  of  mind  of  a  large 
community  ;  and  the  exigencies  of  space 
would  alone  preclude  our  attempting 
any  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  causes 
which  induced  France  to  accept,  if  not 
to  condone,  the  2d  of  December,  and 
the  consequences  which  followed  logi- 
cally from  its  acceptance.  But  in  order 
to  make  our  view  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  France  at  all  intelligible  to  our 
readers,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  as 
bnefly  as  we  may  how  the  past  stood, 
according  to  our  reiading  of  contem- 
porary events.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  July  deserved  the  fate  which 
befel  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we  need 
not  enter.  All  we  desire  is,  that  those 
who  follow  our  argument  should  dis- 
abuse themselves  of  the  impression  so 
commonly  held  in  England  that  the 
reign  of  the  citizen  king  is  a  period 
looked  back  upon  by  the  France  of 
1848,  and  still  more  by  the  France  of 
1869,  with  any  feeling  of  fond  regret. 
It  may  be  a  fair  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  French  nation  that  they 
failed  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  the 
peculiar  form  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment with  which  the  name  of  Louis 
Philippe  is  associated.  But,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Orleanist  regime  not 
only  failed  to  excite  any  popular  en- 
thusiasm in  France,  but  it  actually  ren- 
dered the  name  of  parliamentary  gov- 
erament  distasteful  for  a  time  to  the 
mass  of  the  French  people.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1848  was  undoubtedly  the 
result  of  accident, — the  work  of  a  small 
minority.  But  the  great  majority, 
though  averse  to  the  idea  of  a  revolu- 
tion, and  terrified  at  the  name  of  a 
republic,  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the 
Orleanist  monarchy  with  absolute  un- 
concern, if  not  with  positive  satisfaction. 
Then  came  the  era  of  the  Republic  of 
February.  We  incline,  ourselves,  to  the 
belief  that  the  Republic  has  much  fewer 
sins  to  answer  for  than  are  commonly 
asciibed  to  it.     But,  justly  or  unjustly. 
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it  excited  the  utmost  apprehension 
throughout  France,  and  was  regarded 
by  a  generation,  to  whom  the  Reign  ot* 
Terror  was  scarcely  yet  a  tradition  only, 
as  the  precursor  of  an  epoch  of  anarchy 
and  mob-law.  The  time  was  not  ripe 
for  a  republican  regime  /  and  when  the 
"Reds"  received  an  overwhelming  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  "  Garde  Mobile," 
in  the  days  of  June,  the  Government, 
under  which  such  a  conflict  between 
order  and  anarchy  had  become  possible, 
had  received  its  death-blow.  The  elec- 
tion of  Louis  Napoleon  as  Prince  Pres- 
ident was  in  reality  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  protest  against  the  Republic 
on  the  part  of  the  nation. 

It  is  certainly  not  our  intention  to 
enter  on  any  justification  of  the  coup 
cVetaL  But  we  think  it  must  be  fairly 
owned,  that  during  the  years  which 
elapsed  between  the  downfall  of  the 
Provisional  Government  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Empire,  the  main  desire 
of  the  French  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
Republic,  or  perhaps  more  truly  speak- 
ing, of  the  socialist  reign,  of  which  the 
Republic  was  deemed  the  precursor. 
That  this  desire  was  manifested  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  Imperialism  was  due 
partly  to  the  "  culte  Napoleonienne," 
which  had  so  long  found  favor  in  France, 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  then  repre- 
sentative of  the  Napoleons  was  a  man 
of  singular  ambition,  energy,  ability,  and 
daring.  When  the  "hour  and  the 
man  "  are  forthcoming,  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  to  determine  how  much  is 
due  to  the  hour,  how  much  to  the  man. 
But  the  two  conditions  are  equally  re- 
quisite to  the  solution  of  the  problem; 
and  it  must  be  owned  that  if  the  Second 
Empire  could  not  have  been  established 
but  for  the  accident  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
possession  of  supreme  power  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  yet,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  Louis  Napoleon  would  never  have 
succeeded  in  his  coujy  (Vetat  if  the  nation 
had  not  been  ripe  for  the  Empire.  What 
France  wanted  in  1849,  and  on  to  1851, 
was  a  strong  government,  whose  exist- 
ence would  be  a  guarantee  against  the 
recurrence  of  such  civil  conflicts  as  those 
of  the  days  of  June.  The  Republic  had 
been  tried,  and  in  popular  estimation 
found  wanting ;  the  Orleanist  mon- 
archy, which  was  identified  with  par- 
liamentary government,   had   failed  to 


protect  order,  and  had  left  behind  evil 
memories  of  discontent  and  national  hu- 
miliation ;   while  the  Fii-st  Empire  had 
sustained  a  sort  of  historical  rehabilita- 
tion, and  had  become  associated  in  men's 
minds  with  an  era  of  national  grandeur. 
Thus  when  the  coup  d^itat  overthrew 
the  Republic  and  substituted  the  Em- 
pire in  its  stead,  the  revolution,  to  say 
the  least,  encountered  no  national  resist- 
ance.    To  some. extent  this  has  always 
been  so  in  France.     In  no  other  country 
is  the  old  legal  adage,  "Quod  fieri  non 
debet,    factum   valet,"   accepted    more 
freely  or  acted  upon  more  loyally.     But 
the  adhesion  which  the  French  nation 
gave  to  the  Empire  after  the  coup  d'6tat 
was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that 
accorded  to  the  monarch  of  July,  after 
the  "  three  gloiious  days,"  or  to  the  Re- 
public, after  the  Revolution  of  February. 
The  title  which  Napoleon  IIL  is  so  fond 
of  claiming,  that  of  the  Elect  of  Eight 
Milliotis,  had  far  more  foundation  in  fact 
than  Englishmen  at  the  time  were  pre- 
pared to  admit.     The  illegality  and  in- 
justice of  the   usurpation   are   not  con- 
doned   through   the   act   of   indemnity 
passed  by  the  nation  at  the  Plebiscite ; 
but  the  fact  of  this  indemnity  having 
been  given  so  readily  does  account  in  no 
small  degree  for  the  success  which  at- 
tended the  first  inauguration  of  the  Im- 
perial rule. 

Of  late  it  has  been  the  fashion,  amidst 
the  partisans  of  the  Empire,  to  describe 
the  Constitution  of  1852  as  a  provisional 
scheme,  never  designed  to  be  anything 
beyond  a  makeshift.  This  assumption, 
though  convenient  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is,  we  think,  unjust  to  the  author 
of  the  Second  Empire.  It  is  impossible 
to  study  the  Constitution  which  was 
given  to  France  immediately  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Republic,  without  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  based  upon  a  prin- 
ciple, false  if  you  choose,  but  still  intel- 
ligible and  definite.  That  principle  was 
the  permanent  superiority  of  Personal 
to  Representative  Government.  The 
Emperor  was  to  wield  the  whole  execu- 
tive power  of  the  Government.  He  was 
to  make  war  and  peace,  to  conclude 
treaties,  to  appoint  his  own  ministers,  to 
prepare  his  own  laws,  without  the  con- 
trol either  of  Parliament  or  of  the  Press. 
According  to  the  theory  of  Imperialism, 
he  having  been  elected  by  universal  suf- 
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frage,  was  the  embodiment — the  incar- 
nation, so  to  say — of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  all  restrictions  on  his  author- 
ity were  in  reality  restrictions  on  the 
authority  of  the  nation.  The  Senate, 
whose  members  owed  their  rank  to  the 
nomination  of  the  Emperor,  were  not 
intended  to  exercise  any  control  over 
the  sovereign's  freedom  of  action,  but 
were  designed  to  invest  his  decrees  with 
the  authority  derived  from  the  sanction 
of  an  assembly  of  notabilities.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  studiously 
debarred  from  any  independent  legisla- 
tive power.  No  subject  could  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature  without  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  the  Government.  No  bill  could 
be  proposed,  no  amendment  could  be 
introduced  into  any  measure  laid  before 
the  House,  no  ministerial  explanation 
could  be  called  for,  as  the  Ministers 
were  not  allowed  to  attend  the  debates 
or  appear  before  the  Chambers ;  and 
even  the  Budget,  the  one  matter  con- 
cerning which  the  Lower  House  could 
exercise  any  independent  judgment,  was 
submitted  to  it,  not  for  consideration  of 
its  various  items,  but  for  acceptance  or 
rejection  as  a  whole.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
Chambers  were  intended  to  be  an  ut- 
terly insignificant  body.  In  the  scheme 
of  Imperialism,  the  Deputies  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  were  to  express  the 
free  opinion  of  the  nation  on  all  matters 
of  public  import,  and,  having  expressed 
their  opinion,  were  to  be  therewith  con- 
tent. The  Emperor,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  take  this  expression  of  opinion 
into  account,  and  would  shape  his  action 
accordingly. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  this  deliber- 
ative independence  was  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
freedom  of  debate  through  the  various 
laws  which  reduced  the  Assembly  for  a 
time  to  the  condition  of  the  chorus  in 
the  grand  drama.  This  is  true  enough  ; 
but  these  restrictions  were  professedly, 
and  probably  truly,  regarded  as  provi- 
sional in  their  essence.  The  deporta- 
tions to  Cayenne,  the  loss  of  public  safe- 
ty, the  regulations  by  which  the  Press 
was  reduced  to  silence,  however  iniqui- 
tous they  may  have  been,  were  justified, 
Of  attempted  to  be  justified,  by  the  plea 
that  the  interests  of  order  demanded  an 
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absolute  interdict  on  all  demonstrations 
which,  in  the  then  agitated  state  of  the 
public  mind,  might  have  retarded  the  re- 
storation of  tranquillity.  The  excuse  was 
a  poor  one ;  and  the  Empire  is  now  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  the  unscrupulousness 
with  which  it  pandered  to  the  panic  that 
prevailed  in  France  towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  Republic.  Society  called 
loudly  for  a  saviour,  and  the  elect  of  the 
nation  had  not  the  will,  possibly  not  the 
power,  to  prove  that  such  salvation  as 
France  asked  for  was  not  to  be  found  in 
measures  of  repression. 

But, — and   this   is  the    point   which 
seems  to  us,  for  good  and  for  evil,  to  be 
the  key  to  the  whole  Imperial  system, — 
these  coercive  remedies,  these  violent  in- 
terferences with  individual  liberty,  these 
abrogations  of  law,  were  not  in  them- 
selves essential  parts  of  the  scheme  of 
government  which  NapoTeon  III.  intro- 
duced into  France.    The  Emperor  need 
not  be  accredited  with  any  special  intel- 
ligence by  the  assumption  that  he  him- 
self  regarded    the    dictatorial    regime 
which  was  established  on  the  morrow  of 
the  coup  cTetat,  as  temporary  in  its  dura- 
tion.     No   one,  not   bereft  of  common 
sense,  could  ever  have  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  governing  France  by  ter- 
rorism, by  the  imprisonment  and  exile  of 
all  who  ventured  to  protest  against  the 
new  r&gime,  by  the  absolute  suppression 
of  all  public    political    life.     All    these 
things  were  of  their  nature  transitory; 
and  when  the  Emperor  talked  of  ulti- 
mately crowning  the  edifice  with  liberty, 
he  looked  forward  honestly,  as  we  believe, 
to  a  day  when  it  should  be  in  his  power 
to  do  away  with  all  these  drastic  rem- 
edies, and  to  let  Personal  Government 
stand  upon  its  own  merits.     Whatever 
objections  there  may  be  in  practice,  there 
is  no  theoretical  reason  why  considerable 
individual  and  public  freedom  should  not 
be  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  an  elected 
autocrat,  supposing  the  autocrat  to  rule 
in  accordance  with   the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  and  with  their 
good-will  and  free  consent.     Indeed,  if 
the  Empire  had  not  been  hereditary,  and 
if  the  plebiscite  by  which  the  Emperor 
was  called  to  supreme  power  had  been 
renewed  from  time  to  t\jne,  the  Consti- 
tution of  France,  in  so  far  as  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  was  concerned,  would 
have  borne  no  small  resemblance  to  that 
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of  the  United  States  before  the  war. 
UnfortuDately  for  the  logical  perfect  ion 
of  his  scheme,  ya}K>ieon  HI.  could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  the  necessity  of 
future  a]>f»eals  to  the  j»o]»ular  will, 
aud  in    order    to    avoid   this  nec-essitv 

• 

a  universal  fiction  was  invented,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  decision  of  the 
nation  was  assumed  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  change.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  our  own  constitutional  fiction, 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wroncr,  there 
never  was  a  more  baseless  assumption, 
than  that  a  nation,  having  once  chosen  a 
sovereign,  could  never  desire  to  modify 
its  choice.  StilL  it  was  upon  the  cards, 
that  a  people,  weary  of  change,  might 
accept  the  Xa[>oleon  dynasty  for  good 
and  for  alL  But  even  had  this  pr*»Ted 
to  be  the  case,  the  Emj-K^ror  had,  if  we 
judge  rightly,  no  intention  in  1S52 — we 
doubt  if  he  has  anv  intention  in  1S69 — 

• 

of  surrendering  the  principle  of  Per- 
sonal Government.  The  liberties  he  has 
successively  granted  to  France,  great  as 
thev  are,  are  vet  not  inconsistent  with 
the  cardinal  tenet  of  Ca»sarism, — that  in 
the  last  resort  it  is  Ca?sar  who  governs 
as  well  as  reigns. 

From  1852  to  1860  there  followed 
eight  years  of  an  almost  tmbroken  suc- 
cess, and  of  unbroken  quiet.  The  cause 
of  self-government  was  discredited  ;  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  cause  were  in 
exile ;  the  liberal  party  was  cowed  by 
the  stem  resolution  with  which  all  op- 
position was  crushed  down  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ;  and,  what  was  more  then  im- 
portant than  all,  the  public  spirit  of  the 
nation  seemed  extinct  and  dead.  The 
Press  was  silenced,  the  Chambers  were 
tongue-tied,  the  freedom  of  speech  was 
interdicted ;  and  yet  the  country  re- 
mained, to  all  outward  semblance,  indif- 
ferent to  the  los<?  of  its  liberties.  It  so 
happened,  in  addition  to  the  causes  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Empire  was  con- 
tem[K>raneouB  with  an  era  of  unprec<?- 
dented  i>rosfK'rity, — of  extraordinary  in- 
ternal development.  The  adversaries  of 
the  Napoleon  dynasty  assert  that  the 
marvellous  progress  made  by  France  in 
the  years  which  followed  the  coup 
d'etat  was  only  the  result  of  the  meas- 
ures initiated  by  the  Government  of 
Jul}'.  It  maybe  so;  the  "sicvosnon 
Dobis  '^  maxim  is  bo  true  a  one  iu  most 


mundane  a^airs,  that  we  are  qaite  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  Empire  may  only 
have  reaped  what  others  had  sown. 
Still,  as  a  fact,  France,  under  Xapoleon 
1 11^  underwent  a  material  regeneration. 
Englishmen,  as  a  common  rule,  know 
France  k>\\\\  through  Paris  ;  and  as  Eng- 
lishmen were,  as  a  body,  adverse  to  the 
Imperial  riglmt.  they  reooncileii  facts  to 
theorit'S  by  asserting  that  the  provinces 
were  sacrificed  to  the  cajdtal,  and  that 
the  marvellous  transf».»rmation  of  Paris 
was  solely  due  to  exceptional  causes.  Xo 
assimapiion  could  be  more  untrue.  The 
improvements  in  Paris  were  equalled  in 
proportion  by  those  in  all  the  provincial 
towns  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
country  was  oj:»ened  up  by  railroads; 
trade  was  set  free  from  the  trammels 
which  a  protective  tariff  had  imposed 
upon  it ;  a  sjiirit  oi  speculation  and  en- 
terprise was  infused  throughout  all 
classes ;  and  an  increased  extravagance 
of  private  ex]>onditure  was  at  once  the 
cause  and  the  product  of  an  unwonted 
development  of  industrial  enterprise. 
Of  nations,  even  more  than  of  indivi- 
duals, it  is  true  that  they  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone :  and  the  result  has 
shown  once  more  that  great  commer- 
cial prosperity  cannot  reconcile  a  nation 
permanently  to  the  loss  of  political  lib- 
ertv. 

But  for  a  lime  the  comparatively  nov- 
el charm  of  s[>eculation  in  stocks  and 
shares  did  undoubtedly  do  much  to  di- 
vert the  thoughts  of  Frenchmen  from 
the  dependence  to  which  they  were 
reduced.  And,  moreover,  that  depend- 
ence was  for  a  long  period  concealed  irotn 
public  view  by  ilio  glamour  of  saccess. 
During  the  first  few  years  of  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor  did  unquestionably  rule 
much  alitor  the  fashion  in  which  his  sub- 
jects wished  public  aflfliirs  to  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  evt-n  in  the  instances  where 
he  led,  rather  than  followed  publio 
opininn,  the  chance  of  fortune  justified 
his  decision  almost  b<*fore  its  wisdom 
had  been  disputed.  Tlie  marriage  with 
the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  Crimean  war, 
the  treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 
and,  above  all,  the  campaign  for  the  lib- 
eration c»f  Italy,  were  all  successes,  not 
only  brilliant  in  themselves,  but  invested 
with  that  theatrical  character  so  dear  to 
the  French  national  mind.  It  so  hap- 
pened, also,  from  a  combination  of  cir- 
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cumstances,  any  consideration  of  which 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  that 
Napoleon  III.  was  for  many  years  the 
virtual  arbiter  of  European  politics,  and 
was  regarded  abroad,  even  more  than  at 
home,  as  a  ruler  of  matchless  sagacity, 
and  still  more  matchless  fortune.  The 
result  of  this  state  of  things  was  that 
France  occupied  a  position  on  the  conti- 
nent such  as  she  had  never  held  since 
the  palmy  days  of  the  First  Empire; 
and  while  the  more  selfish  feelings  of  the 
nation  were  gratified  by  the  increase  of 
her  material  prosj^erity,  her  higher  in- 
stincts were  in  some  measure  appeased 
•by  the  knowledge  that  France  was 
feared  and  respected  abroad. 

Thus  the  new  system  of  Personal  Gov- 
ernment started  on  its  career  with  many 
advantages  on  which  it  could  not  justly 
have  reckoned.     But  even  at  its  bright- 
est fortunes,  certain  fatal  and  inherent 
defects  made  themselves  manifest  in  the 
Imperial  mechanism.    If  government,  ac- 
cording to  the  "Id6es  Napol^oniennes," 
was  to  be  anything  different  from  a  dicta- 
torship based  on  military  force,  it  was  es- 
sential that  the  various  estates  of  the 
realm  should  discharge  the  subordinate 
duties   imposed   upon   them  in  earnest. 
The  nation  was  to  run  in  fetters,  but  it 
was  to  run  all  the  same;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  secure  devotion  to  the  public 
interests  without  the  bestowal  of  any  in- 
dependent authority,  the  nation  might 
have  co-operated  zealously  with  the  Em- 
peror in  his  endeavor  to  rule  France  jis 
seemed  best  in  his  own  eyes.     Unfortu- 
nately, however, — or  perhaps  we  should 
say  fortunately, — the  French  declined  all 
active  participation  in  the  imperial  pro- 
ject.    The  men  who  had  been  statesmen 
under  free  governments, — who  had  play- 
ed leading  parts  in  the  drama  of  free 
public   life, — naturally  held  aloof  from 
the  new  autocratic  regime.    This  was  to 
be  expected ;   but  it  was  hardly  to  be 
anticipated  beforehand  that  all  the  men 
of  reputation,  talent,  character  and  stand- 
ing should,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
have  refused  to  take  service  under  the 
Empire.      Under   a    personal     govern- 
ment, however  carefully  the  fact  may  be 
concealed,  the  ministers  and  advisers  of 
the  sovereign  are,  and  can  be,  nothing 
beyond  desks  and  counters ;  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  intellect  of  France  that 
the   rewards  of  rank  and  wealth   and 


court  favor  proved    so    unavailing  to 
draw  recruits  of  any  value  to  the  Im- 
perial ranks.   In  consequence  of  the  well- 
nigh  universal  defection  of  men  of  posi- 
tion from  his  service,  Napoleon  III.  was 
compelled  to  select  as  his  ministers  men 
whose  reputation  added  nothing  to,  if 
it  did  not  actually  detract  from,  the  hold 
his  government  exercised  over  France. 
This  was  the  first  flaw  in  the  Imperial 
system.   The  second  was  the  utter  indif- 
ference of  the  masses  to  the  discharge  of 
their  political  duties.     Frenchmen,  as  a 
body,  were  willing  enough  for  the  time 
to  be  governed  ;  they  even  preferred,  it 
may  be,  Imperialism  to  free  institutions ; 
but  they  declined  to  play  at  being  free, 
or  to  trouble  themselves   about   elect- 
ing representatives,  who,  when  elected, 
could  only  offer  advice.    The  Emperor 
was  the  saviour  of  society.     Well  and 
good, — so  he  asserted  himself,  and  so  his 
subjects  were  half  inclined  to  believe ; 
but  then  the  saviour  must  save  society 
himself,  and  not  look  for  help  to  others. 
In  slave  states  it  is  always  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint that  the  slaves  cannot  be  induced 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  their  masters,  and 
fail  to  recognize  the  truth  that  his  loss 
must  be  their  loss  also.     What  is  true 
of  social  is  true  of  political  servitude ; 
and  men  debarred  from  the  exercise  of 
political  liberties    cannot   be  expected 
to    trouble     themselves     about     politi- 
cal affairs,  over  the   conduct  of  which 
they   have    no   power   or   direct    influ- 
ence. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  while  France 
increased  in  wealth  at  home  and  power 
abroad,  her  people  left  the  whole  man- 
agement of  her  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  to  the  "  earthly  providence  "  who 
ruled  over  her  destinies.  Public  spirit 
seemed  dead ;  the  Chambers  were  filled 
with  nominees  of  the  administration,  who 
voted  as  they  were  led  with  an  unanimi- 
ty to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in 
the  records  of  any  other  freely- elected  as- 
sembly. The  Press  eschewed  public  af- 
fairs, and  contented  itself  with  chroni- 
cling the  scandals  of  the  demimonde  ; 
"  society  "  supplied  the  place  of  public 
interests  by  unparalleled  extravagance 
and  dissipation;  the  *' bourgeois"  class 
was  given  up  to  the  pursuit  of  gain  ;  the 
workmg  classes  earned  high  wages,  and 
lived  carelessly ;  everything,  in  fact,  was 
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for  the  best  in  the  best  possible  of  worlds ; 
and  Napoleon  III.  might  have  repeated 
Louis  XlV.'s  boast,  "  L'elat  c'est  moi," 
with  a  truthfulness  not  possessed  at  the 
time  of  the  utterance  of  the  saying  by 
the  *'  Grand  Monarque  "  himself. 

It  was  in  1860  that  France  gave  the 
fii*st  indication  of  awakening  from  her 
long  torpor ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least, 
significative  that  this  awakening  should 
have  coincided  almost  exactly  with  the 
first  decline  of  the  Imperial  fortunes.  No 
Englishman  could  have  lived  in  Franco 
in  the  years  1859  and  1860  without  being 
aware  that  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
was  then  popularly  regarded  as  a  man 
who  could  somehow  command  fortune. 
His  run  of  luck  had  been  so  brilliant,  that 
any  disappointment  or  discomfiture  was 
sure  to  be  as  much  over-estimated  as  his 
good  fortune  had  been  exaggerated  by 
public  repute.  The  first  blow  dealt  to 
the  Imperial  prestige  was  due  to  the  for- 
mation of  Italy  into  an  united  kingdom, 
in  spite  of  the  avowed  wish  of  the  Em- 
peror to  limit  the  aggrandizement  of 
Piedmont  to  the  north  of  the  Apennines  ; 
the  second  blow  was  the  rebuff*  which 
France  received  at  the  hands  of  Russia 
at  the  time  of  the  Polish  insurrection ; 
the  third  was  the  collapse  of  the  Congress 
scheme ;  the  fourth  was  the  ill-fated 
Mexican  expedition,  and  the  enforced 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from 
across  the  Atlantic  at  the  peremptory 
bidding  of  the  United  States ;  the  fifth, 
and  greatest,  was  the  sudden  consolida- 
tion of  Germany  into  a  powerful  king- 
dom, in  defiance  of  all  the  hereditary  tra- 
ditions of  French  policy.  Whether  the 
irritation  folt  throughout  France  at  these 
various  occurrences  was  reasonable  or 
otherwise  is  immaterial  to  the  present 
issue.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  course 
of  events  during  the  last  few  years  has 
brought  home  a  conviction  to  the  ordi- 
nary French  intellect  that,  under  the 
Third  Napoleon,  France  is  no  longer  able 
to  dictate  her  will  to  the  Continent ;  and 
that  the  luck  ascribed  to  the  Emperor  can 
no  longer  be  trusted. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  this 
conviction,  the  public  mind  was  agitated 
by  the  excessive  expenditure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  scandals  which  became 
current  concerning  the  highest  dignita- 
ries of  the  Empire,  and  by  the  stories  of 
failing    health    and    impaired    faculties 


which,  whether  with  or  without  reason, 
gained  credence  concerning  the  Emperor 
himself.  The  tide,  in  fact,  of  public  opin- 
ion turned  against  the  system  of  Imper- 
ialism, and  such  tides  ebb  very  rapidly 
in  France.  It  is  needless  to  retrace  the 
steps  by  which  the  interest  in  public  life 
revived,  or  the  concessions  by  which  that 
revival  was  sought  to  be  satisfied.  The 
conflict  between  the  |)rinciples  of  Per- 
sonal and  Representative  Government, 
which  commenced  from  the  day  when  the 
five  Opposition  candidates  were  return- 
ed to  the  Chambers,  notwithstanding  all 
the  efforts  of  the  Administration,  came 
to  a  crisis  at  the  late  elections.  No 
official  ingenuity  or  courtly  flattery  could 
explain  away  the  significance  of  the  recent 
appeal  to  universal  sufl^rage.  The  ques- 
tion virtually  submitted  to  France  in 
June  last  was  whether  the  country  was 
or  was  not  contented  with  the  Empire 
as  it  existed;  and  the  answer  to  that 
appeal  was  an  unmistakable  negative, 
whose  importance  the  Government 
was  in  a  position  to  estimate  at  its  fuU 
value. 

When  the  appeal  had  been  answered 
in  this  fashion,  the  Emperor  had  but  two 
courses  to  follow.  lie  must  either  sup- 
press by  force  the  modified  liberties 
which  had  given  the  opportunity  for  the 
utterance  of  this  popular  protest,  or  he 
must  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  nation. 
He  chose  the  latter  course,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  admit  that  the  choice  was  made 
frankly  and  gracefully.  The  events  of 
the  last  few  months  are  so  fresh  in  men's 
minds  that  we  need  only  recall  how  the 
elections  were  followed  by  a  demand  on 
behalf  of  the  Opposition  for  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  ministerial  responsibility ; 
how  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition  were 
suddenly  swollen  by  a  wholesale  defec- 
tion from  the  Ministerial  majority ;  how 
the  Emperor  forestalled  the  threatened 
discussion  by  the  famous  letter  of  the 
12  th  of  July,  promising  that  the  reforms 
demanded  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Constitution  by  means  of  a  Senatus  Con- 
sultum ;  how  the  Chambers  were  then 
suddenly  prorogued;  how  the  Senate, 
though  with  ill-concealed  reluctance,  ac- 
cepted the  draft  scheme  of  reform  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  Emperor ;  and  how 
the  seal  was  placed  upon  the  sincerity  of 
the  Imperial  acceptance  of  a  liberal  re- 
gime by  the  resignation  of  M.  Kouher, 
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the  ablest  and  most  detenninecl  of  the 
champions  of  French  conservatism. 

At  the  time  in  which  we  now  w  rite  there 
is  a  lull  in  the  political  contest, — a  lull 
due  partly  to  the  Emperor's  illness, 
partly  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but, 
above  all,  to  the  uncertainty  in  which 
French  public  men  still  are,  both  as  to 
the  exact  nattire  of  the  concessions  ob- 
tained, and  still  more  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  those  concessions  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  nation.  This  lull  will  pro- 
bably continue  till  the  meeting  of  the 
Chambers, — that  is,  till  after  these  lines 
appear  in  print ;  and  therefore  much  of 
what  we  have  further  to  say  must  ne- 
cessarily be  of  a  speculative  character. 

Taken  by  themselves,  the  liberties  ac- 
corded to  the  Chambers  by  the  new  Se- 
natus  Consultum  are  not  of  a  very  ad- 
vanced character.  Thenceforward  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  power  to 
introduce  bills  of  its  own  free  action,  to 
express  its  opinion  on  any  subject  by 
what  are  called  "  Ordres  des  jours  mo- 
tives," to  elect  its  own  officers,  to  settle 
its  own  rules  of  debate,  to  demand  ex- 
planations from  the  piinisters,  to  propose 
and — subject  to  certain  conditions — to 
pass  amendments  to  Government  bills, 
and  to  vote  the  Budget,  not  as  a  whole, 
but  item  by  item.  In  other  words,  the 
Chambers  are  to  have  restored  to  them 
the  great  attributes  of  a  representative 
assembly, — the  power  of  criticism  and 
the  power  of  the  purse.  To  what  extent 
legislative  faculties  are  also  placed  with- 
in their  grasp  is  not  equally  evident.  A 
certain  class  of  Imperialist  panegyrists  are 
fond  of  drawing  comparisons  between 
the  constitutions  of  France  and  England, 
and  thereby  showing  that  in  the  latter 
the  power  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  surrounded  with  as  many 
restrictions  as  is  the  German.  In  theory, 
no  doubt,  the  comparison  holds  water. 
By  constitutional  law  the  Lower  House 
with  us  can  enact  no  law  without  the 
full  and  free  consent  of  the  Sovereign 
and  the  Lords.  And  in  our  present  stage 
of  civilization  the  old-fashioned  weapon 
of  stopping  the  supplies  is  hardly  avail- 
able. Under  these  conditions  our  Par- 
liamentary system  could  never  work 
unless  there  was  a  tacit  understanding 
that  in  the  event  of  conflict  between  the 
estates  of  the  nation,  both  Lords  and 
King  must  nltimttely  give  way  to  the 


Commons.  There  is  no  reason,  but  the 
contrary,  to  imagine  that  a  similar  un- 
derstanding exists  in  France;  and  yet 
without  it  the  Legislature  has  no  such 
independence  of  action.  It  does  not 
therefore  follow,  as  Imperialists  are  fond 
of  asserting,  that  because  the  French 
Chambers  will  henceforward  enjoy  ana- 
logous theoretical  privileges  to  those  en- 
joyed by  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
they  will  therefore  be  equally  independ- 
ent. Whatever  constitutional  theorems 
may  prove,  the  real  power  of  our  own 
Parliament  resides  in  the  fact  that  no 
Ministry  can  remain  in  office  which  does 
not  command  the  support  of  the  majori- 
ty in  the  Lower  House.  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  ministerial  responsibility ;  and 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  interpellation 
of  the  116  deputies  was,  that  in  future 
any  administration  should  either  gov- 
ern in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
Chambers,  or  should  resign  office.  .  In 
other  words,  Ministers  were  to  hold 
power,  subject  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
an  elective  assembly,  not  of  an  irrespon- 
sible monarch.  Acquiescence  in  this  de- 
mand is  fatal  to  the  principle  of  Personal 
Government, — fatal,  that  is,  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Second  Empire  was 
founded.  It  is  possible  that  Napoleon 
HI.  may  consent  to  this  transformation 
from  the  character  of  an  independent 
sovereign  to  that  of  a  constitutional 
monarch ;  but  he  has  not  yet  consented. 
The  vague  phrases  about  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, which  were  introduced  into 
the  letter  of  July,  and  from  that  trans- 
ferred to  the  Senatus  Consultum,  may 
mean  anything  or  nothing.  In  one  sense, 
every  official  is,  and  always  was,  respon- 
sible to  the  country;  but  no  distinct  de- 
claration has  yet  been  made  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  policy  of  an  administration 
should  displease  the  Chambers,  though 
it  may  please  the  monarch,  the  Ministers 
shall  abandon  their  policy  or  vacate 
their  seats.  Supreme  power,  in  this 
sublimary  sphere,  cannot  reside  in  two 
coequal  and  independent  bodies ;  and  in 
the  end  it  must  either  be  the  Parliament 
or  the  Sovereign  who  is  invested  with 
supremacy.  If  the  interpellation  be 
acted  upon  logically,  the  Emperor,  from 
this  time  fortl^  abdicates  his  sovereignty 
in  favor  of  a  representative  assembly.  It 
is  commonly  assumed  abroad  that  he 
has  already  done  so ;  but  if  he  has  ac- 
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cepted  the  fact  of  ministerial  responsibi- 
lity, Napoleon  III.  shrinks  strangely 
from  its  name,  and  its  acceptance  is  so 
hostile  to  all  the  instincts  of  Cjesarism, 
that  Frenchmen  may  be  pardoned  if,  till 
proof  positive  be  given,  they  doubt 
whether  the  author  of  the  coujy  cVvtat 
can  be  prepared  to  make  so  great  a  sa- 
crifice. The  French,  like  other  nations, 
perhaps  even  more  than  other  nations, 
are  influenced  by  names;  but  the  de- 
mand for  ministerial  responsibility, 
which  is  repeated  daily  in  every  French 
newspaper  and  by  every  leader  of  public 
opinion  in  France,  is  not  a  mere  idle 
ciy;  In  a  country  so  centralized  and  so 
bureancratized,  the  Ministers  possess  a 
personal  power  of  which  we  in  England 
can  form  no  conception  ;  and  as  long  as 
the  Emperor  appoints  and  dismisses  his 
Ministers,  he  rules  France  by  civil  even 
more  than  by  military  organization. 
However  lenient  a  view  you  may  take 
of  the  2d  of  December,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  Louis  Napoleon  betrayed  the 
Government  he  had  sworn  to  maintain ; 
and  this  being  so,  it  is  only  the  just  Ne- 
mesis of  fate  that  the  nation,  having  re- 
covered its  liberties,  should  shrink  from 
again  committing  them  to  hands  which 
have  once  betrayed  their  trust. 

Still,  it  may  be  argued,  and,  as  we 
deem,  rightly,  that  with  the  institutions 
established  under  the  Senatus  Consul- 
tum,  the  acquisition  of  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility, and  indeed  of  all  other  poli- 
tical freedom,  is  a  mere  question  of 
time.  The  same  pressure  which  has 
forced  the  Emperor  to  concede  so  much, 
must  inevitably  compel  him  to  concede 
more  ;  and  thus,  if  Frenchmen  will  only 
be  content  to  act  with  moderation,  they 
may  secure  complete  self  government. 
This  is  true  enough ;  but  then  if  the 
French  had  been  gifted  with  the  virtue 
of  moderation,  there  never  would  have 
been  a  Second  Empire  at  all — or  a 
First,  for  that  matter;  and  there  has  as- 
suredly been  nothing  in  the  training  of 
Imperialism  to  inspire  the  nation  with 
that  aversion  to  extremes  which  is  the 
first  requisite  for  successful  Parliamen- 
tary institutions.  It  may  be  that  long 
and  cruel  experience  has  taught  France 
the  wholesome  truth  that  in  politics 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  ;  we 
see,  indeed,  some  faint  indications  which 
lead  us  to  hope  that  this  is  so ;  but  if  it 


be,  the  credit  of  the  privilege  thus  ac- 
quired is  not  duo  to  the  teaching  of  C»- 
sarism.  In  fact,  the  whole  question  aa 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Empire  turns  upon 
the  issue  whether  the  Opposition,  under 
which  the  principle  of  Personal  Govern- 
ment has  given  way,  is  of  the  kind  with 
wliich  France  is  only  too  familiar,  or  of  a 
new  and  more  moderate  description. 

At  the  late  elections  France  had  to 
decide  whether  she  would  have  the  Em- 
pire without  liberty.  During  the  coming 
Parliamentary  struggle  she  will  have  to 
decide  whether  she  will  have  the  Empire 
with  liberty ;  and  if  the  answer  to  that 
sound  question  had  to  be  given  only  by 
the  representatives  of  the  recognized 
parties,  which  still  make  up  the  great 
lanks  of  the  Opposition,  there  could  be 
little  doubt  as  to  the  negative  character 
of  the  reply.  "  Les  anciens  partis,"  as 
Napoleon  ill.  not  long  ago  called  his 
opponents,  consist  of  three  great  sec- 
tions, though  with  many  subdivisions, — 
Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Republicans, 
— and  between  each  one  of  these  sec- 
tions and  the  Empire  there  is  a  gulf  not 
easily  to  be  bridged  over.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  there  is  not  much  that  need 
be  said.  The  days  of  La  Vendue  are 
past,  never  to  return  ;  and  there  is  about 
as  much  chance  of  a  popular  rising  in 
Brittany  in  favor  of  the  White  Cockade, 
as  there  is  of  a  gathering  of  the  clans  in 
the  Highlands  against  the  House  of 
Hanover.  The  idea  of  Divine  Right  is 
opposed  to  every  instinct  of  modem 
French  nature ;  the  noblesse  of  France, 
amidst  whom  alone  Legitimacy  still 
flourishes  as  a  creed,  have  little  or  none 
of  the  social  influence  possessed  by  the 
aristocracy  of  England  ;  and  even  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Gennain,  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  Henry  V.  is  rather  a  fashion 
than  a  living  faith.  The  one  sole  hold 
upon  the  country  possessed  by  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  undoubtedly  represent  a  prin- 
ciple of  stability.  To  men  weary  of 
change  and  turmoil  and  revolution,  there 
is  a  great  attraction  about  a  settled 
dynasty,  under  which  there  is  no  solu- 
tion of  continuity  when  the  crown  passes 
from  one  head  to  another,  under  which 
the  cry  of  "  Lo  Roi  est  mort "  is  suc- 
ceeded as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  cry 
of  '*  Vive  le  Roi."  And  this  regularity 
of  succession  can  be  guaranteed  without 
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possibility  of  dispute  by  the  restoration 
of  the  princes  who  alone  can  claim  to  be 
kings  of  France  on  any  other  plea  than 
that  of  the  popular  will.  It  is  possible, 
and  even  probable,  that  if  the  Empire 
should  be  overthrown,  and  if  its  over- 
throw should  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
convulsive  struggle,  there  would  enSue 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  settled  ordeii, 
which  might  cause  France  to  look  favor- 
ably on  the  pretensions  of  Henry  V. ; 
and,  therefore,  for  the  Legitimist  party, 
the  contingency  most  propitious  to  their 
interests  is  the  downfall  of  the  Napoleon 
dynasty. 

If  this  is  true  of  the  partisans  of  the 
elder  branch,  it  is  still  more  true  of  the 
adherents  of  the  "branche  cadette." 
The  Orleanists,  pure  and  simple,  hardly 
seem  to  be  more  formidable  than  the 
Legitimists.  The  '"illustrations"  of  the 
party,  to  use  a  French  word,  are  a  set 
of  eminently  worthy  and  respectable 
elderly  gentlemen,  who  were  great  per- 
sonages under  the  monarchy  of  July, 
and  are  by  no  means  equally  great  per- 
sonages under  the  Empire.  There  never 
yet  was  a  revolution  made  by  professors, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Academy  is  the 
headquarters  of  Orleanism,  shows  un- 
mistakably the  true  character  of  the 
party.  There  is,  of  course,  a  party  influ- 
ential in  character  rather  than  in  num- 
bers, which  is  attached  to  the  House  of 
Orleans  by  conviction  as  well  as  by  per- 
sonal considerations.  Among  the  think- 
ers of  France  thfere  are  many  who  are 
convinced  that  the  best  chance  for  lib- 
erty lies  in  the  rule  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  who  believe,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  a  constitutional  monarch 
can  only  be  found  amidst  the  descend- 
ants of  Louis  Philippe.  But  thinkers 
are  seldom  men  of  action,  and  the  very 
moderation  of  mind  which  leads  the 
class  of  men  to  whom  we  allude  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Orleanism,  renders 
them  averse  to  violent  change  of  any 
kind.  The  true  streniGjth  of  the  party 
lies  neither  in  the  active  sympathies  of 
the  Academicians,  nor  in  the  impartial 
support  of  moderate  politicians,  but  in 
the  passive  good-will  of  the  trading 
classes.  A  score  of  years  ago,  on  the 
eve  of  1848,  it  was  the  custom  to  say 
that  the  monarchy  of  July  was  firmly 
established  because  it  was  identified 
with  the  interests  of  all  persons  who  had 


money  to  lose.  How  worthless  this 
support  of  the  monggr^d  class  is,  as  an 
active  agency,  was  4k>^i^  ^Ji  the  Febru- 
ary of  1848.  Men  who  are  afraid  above 
all  things  of  depreciating  the  value  of 
their  .  investments  will  assuredly  not 
raise  barricades;  but  when  barricades 
are  raised,  they  will  not  attempt  to 
storm  them;  and,  to  our  mind,  one  of 
the  most  ominous  indications  for  the 
future  of  the  Empire  is,  that  the  Imperi- 
alists are  now  beginning  to  assert  that 
the  Government  is  secure  because  it  has 
the  moneyed  interest  upon  its  side.  But 
though  we  utterly  disoelieve  that  the 
shopkeepers  and  traders  and  small  share- 
holders of  France  will  ever  take  an 
active  part  in  overthrowing  the  Empire 
in  favor  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  we 
believe,  that  if  the  Empire  should  be 
overthrown,  the  might  of  property 
might  very  likely  be  thrown  into  the 
side  of  the  Orleanist  cause.  After  a 
revolution  has  spent  its  first  force,  the 
influence  of  the  moneyed  interest  is 
always  very  powerful ;  and  apart  from 
all  considerations  of  self-interest,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Citizen  King  have 
strong  claims  upon  the  favor  of  the 
bourgeoisie  of  France.  It  is  true  that 
they  do  not  represent  the  principle  of 
stability  to  the  same  extent  as  the  elder 
branch,  but  then  they  are  less  connected 
with  the  clerical  influences  so  distaste- 
ful to  the  ordinary  Frenchman ;  and 
their  restoration  to  power— unlike  that 
of  the  elder  Bourbons — would  not  re- 
quire a  complete  repudiation  of  those 
"principles  of  1789"  which  all  French- 
men, even  of  the  bourgeois  class,  regard 
with  more  or  less  of  respect.  Given  a 
revolution,  and  the  Comte  de  Paris,  or 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  or  whoever  might 
be  the  chosen  representative  of  the  Or- 
leanist party,  would  have  a  very  fair 
prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne; 
and  therefore  the  first  interests  of  Or- 
leanists, as  of  Legitimists,  is  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  the  Empire. 

But  the  most  formidable  opponent  to 
the  Empire, — as  the  late  elections  proved 
beyond  question, — the  only  formidable 
one  for  the  present,  is  the  republican 
party.  We  once  heard  a  Frenchman 
m  a  cafe  discoursing  on  politics,  who 
finished  his  discourse  by  stirring  up  a 
cup  of  chocolate  and  saying,  "  You  see 
that,  whenever  I  stir  this  chocolate,  the 
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grits  come  to  the  top ;  so,  whenever  you 
stir  up  France,  iB&  Republic  will  come 
to  the  surface."  'flThis  we  think  to  be 
the  truth.  The  Republic  has  a  hold 
upon  the  French  mind  of  a  far  stronger 
kind  than  that  perceived  by  either  the 
Bourbons  or  the  Orleanists,  or  even  by 
the  Napoleons.  In  so  saying  we  may 
seem  to  contradict  our  previous  convic- 
tion about  the  popular  dread  of  and 
aversion  to  the  Republic  having  been 
the  main  cause  of  the  triumph  of  the 
coup  d^etat.  The  contradiction,  how- 
ever, is  rather  nominal  than  real.  The 
French  nation  seems  to  us  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  two  conflicting  tendencies, — 
a  morbid  terror  of  the  Republic,  in  the 
concrete,  and  an  intense  admiration  for 
the  Republic  in  the  abstract, — and  each 
force  predominates  in  turn  according  to 
the  course  of  events.  There  has  been 
now  a  long  interval  of  tranquillity.  The 
"  Spectre  Rouge  "  has  not  appeared  for 
so  many  years,  that  its  name  has  lost 
much  of  the  terror  it  inspired  after 
1848  ;  and  the  republican  proclivities  of 
France  are  again  in  the  ascendant.  Per- 
sonal loyalty,  in  the  monarchical  sense  of 
the  word,  cannot  exist  in  France ;  what 
little  there  is,  is  associated  with  the 
dynasty  of  the  great  Napoleon  ;  and  the 
great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  who  take 
any  interest  in  politics  at  all,  are  Repub- 
licans by  conviction.  They  may  not 
all  act  upon  their  convictions ;  many  of 
them  are  Orleanists  by  profession,  be- 
cause they  assume  that  France,  not 
being  ripe  for  a  republic,  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  affords  the  best  substi- 
tute for  the  rule  of  the  many ;  but  in 
their  hearts  the  French  Liberals  are 
Republicans  with  scarcely  an  exception. 
Amidst  the  working  classes,  the  classes 
which  have  always  made  revolutions  in 
France,  the  preference  for  a  republican 
form  of  government  is  very  general ; 
and  in  the  city  constituencies,  wherever 
artisans  are  in  the  majority,  no  candi- 
date has  any  prospect  of  success  under 
the  reign  of  universal  suffrage  who  is 
not  believed  to  be  a  Republican  in 
politics.  The  "Irreconcihibles"  is  the 
common  appellation  of  the  republican 
deputies;  and  the  time  does  not  seem 
far  distant  when  the  Irreconcilables  may 
be  in  a  majority  in  the  Chambers. 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  one  of 
the  three  sections  into  which  the  Oppo- 


sition is  divided  contemplates  a  revolu- 
tion as  the  first  step  to  the  accoiuplish- 
ment   of  its  policy.    That  this   should 
be  so  is  intelligible  enough.    There  is 
ingrained    in    the    French    nature    an 
impatience  of  compromise,  a  passion  for 
following  out  a  principle  to  its  extreme 
logical   development,  which   is    almost 
♦ncompatible  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
Empire  by  the  partisans  of  any  other 
form  of  government.    And  also  it  is  only 
fair  to  admit  that,  for  French  Liberals 
of  any  shade,   it  is  no  light  or  easy 
matter  to  accept  the  Empire,  even  after 
its    recent     conversion    to    Liberalism. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  among  the  older 
members  of   the  Opposition,   who,   in 
their  own  persons,  or  in  that  of  those 
nearest  to  them,  have  not  suffered  much 
personal  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  of  France.    The  way 
in  which   the  law  of  public  safety  was 
worked  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  forgotten  in  a  day 
by  those  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
Emperor's  triumph.     Even  the  genera- 
tion which  has  grown  up  to  political 
life  since  the  2d  of  December  has  inju- 
ries of  its  own  scarcely  less  grievoas 
than   of  their  predecessors.    To  have 
suffered  from  youth  to  manhood  beneath 
a  system   in   which    free    speech,  free 
writing,   free    action,   were     forbidden 
under  pain  of  imprisonment  or  exile,  or, 
to  say  the  least,  of  ostracism  from  all 
the  prizes  of  public  life,  is  not  a  course  of 
training  calculated  to  make  men  mode- 
rate  when   the   wheel  of  fortune  has 
placed  power  in  their  grasp ;  and  if  the 
French  Liberals  were  prepared  at  once 
to  say,  "  Let  bygones  be  bygones,"  and 
to   rally  to   the  support   of   a   liberal 
Empire,  they  would,  as   we   deem,  be 
giving  proof  perhaps  of  patriotism,  and 
they  would  also  be  showing  an  example 
of   self-restraint,    rare   in   the   political 
annals    of   any   country, — unknown   in 
those  of  France.    Moreover,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  Irreconcilables  should 
become  sincerely  and  honestly  desirous 
of  reconciliation,  can  they  feel  any  con- 
fidence in  the  duration  of  the  sudden 
alliance  between  Ceesarism  and  Liberal- 
ism ?     It  is  a  common  opinion  in  Eng- 
land that  Napoleon  III.  really  intends 
to   reign    henceforward  as  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  ;  but  if  we  are  asked  to 
give  proofs  for  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  we 
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should  find  it  extremely  hard  to  produce 
them.  The  whole  traditions  of  the  Na- 
poleons are  hostile  to  popular  liberty; 
all  the  antecedents  of  the  present  Em- 
peror point  to  an  ineradicable  preference 
for  personal  over  representative  gov- 
ernment; and  the  professions  of  the 
ruler  who  used  his  power  as  President 
of  the  Republic  to  place  himself  irpon 
the  throne  cannot  inspire  any  great 
degree  of  confidence.  It  may  be  better 
for  France  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
representative  government  under  the 
Bonaparte  dynasty;  but  we  can  find 
little  to  answer  to  any  French  Liberal 
who  tells  us  that  the  experiment  is  too 
hopeless  to  be  worth  the  trying. 

The  best  chance  for  the  Emperor  is  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  each 
section  of  the  Opposition  dislikes  the 
others,  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  it 
dislikes  the  Empire ;  and  that  no  section 
commands  the  support  of  anything  more 
than  a  comparatively  small  minority  of 
the  French  nation.  The  formation,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Em- 
pire, of  a  liberal  party,  whose  opposi- 
tion is  political  and  not  dynastic,  affords 
more  ground  to  hope  that  this  is  so ;  and 
though  the  "  Tiers  parti "  has  not  yet 
achieved  any  good  popular  success,  it  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  encouraging, 
too,  to  observe  that  since  the  Press  has 
recovered  the  power  of  free  utterance, 
some  of  the  leading  French  Liberal  jour- 
nals  advocate  a  loyal  acceptance  of  the 
Empire  under  its  reconstituted  form. 
But,  as  yet,  the  serious  conflict  has 
not  commenced  ;  and,  judging  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  one  could  say 
that  when  the  struggle  has  begun  in 
earnest, — when  the  Chambers  attempt, 
as  they  will  assuredly,  to  make  use  of  the 
powers  entrusted  to  them,  the  battle  will 


probably  be  reduced  to  one  between  the 
supporters  and  the  opponents  of  the  ex- 
isting dynasty. 

What  the  outcome  of  such  a  battle 
may  be,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  The 
Emperor  has  immense  resources  on  his 
side ;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  nation  is  sufficiently  earnest  in  its 
desire  for  self  government  to  support 
the  Opposition  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
about  a  revolution.  The  name  of  Na- 
poleon is  still  dear  to  France, — dear, 
above  all,  to  the  classes  from  which  the 
aimy  is  levied ;  and,  moreover,  there  is 
a  democratic  aspect  to  Imperialism, 
which  has  made  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Republicans  less  hostile  to  the  Empire 
than  to  any  other  form  of  monarchical 
government.  If  the  Emperor  can  hold 
his  own  against  any  direct  assault  upon 
his  dynasty ;  if,  having  once  more  proved 
his  power,  he  should  make  no  use  of 
such  power  to  withdraw  the  liberties  he 
has  granted ;  and  if  he  should  live  in 
health  and  vigor  for  another  ten  years, 
he  may  succeed  in  transmitting  the  Im- 
perial crown  in  safety  to  his  son.  But 
these  suppositions  are  all  highly  proble- 
matical. The  common  opinion  through- 
out France  is  that  a  change  is  at  hand, 
and  such  opinions  are  very  apt  to  justify 
themselves  by  the  result.  Meanwhile, 
whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  the  im- 
pending crisis  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
Empire,  all  sincere  Liberals  must  rejoice 
at  the  revival  of  political  agitation  in 
France.  It  is  good  that  Personal  Gov- 
erament,  however  able,  should  be  shown 
to  be  a  failure, — good,  that  material 
prosperity  and  foreign  prestige  should 
be  shown  to  be  insuflScient  to  satisfy  a 
nation  which  has  once  enjoyed  political 
freedom,— good,  we  may  add,  not  only 
for  France,  but  for  the  world. 
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This  work,  the  most  costly  and  magni- 
ficent enterprise  of  modem  times,  is  now 
completed,  and  one  may  speak  of  it  as 
de  facto  accomplished.  The  formal 
opening,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  took 
place  on  the  17th  of  November  in  the 
presence  of   the  Emperor  of  Austria, 


the  Empress  of  the  French,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  and  a  host  of  other 
exalted  personages. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  enume- 
rate the  attempts  which  have  at  various 
periods  of  Egypt's  history  been  made  to 
establish  a  water-communication  between 
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the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea  ;  but  it 
is  worth  while  to  note  a  difference  be- 
tween the  present  canal  and  all  the 
other  projected  and  accomplished  ones, 
viz.,  that  their  Mediterranean  point  of 
departure  was  the  Nile,  and  they  were 
consequently  part  fresh  water  and  part 
salt,  while  the  present  one  goes  direct 
from  sea  to  sea — the  seas  themselves 
furnishing  its  waters.  Hence  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  name,  "  Maritime 
Canal,"  serving  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  small  Fresh- water  Canal  which  the 
Company  made  a  few  years  ago  from 
near  Zagazig,  the  then  limit  of  cultiva- 
tion at  that  part  of  the  east  of  Egypt,  to 
Suez,  following  the  course,  and  in  many 
places  actually  employing  the  bed,  of 
the  old  Pharaonic  canal.  The  history 
of  this  company,  "  La  Compagnie  Uni- 
verselle  du  Canal  Maritime  deSuez,"* 
is  now  pretty  well  known.  It  owes  its 
existence  to  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 
In  1854  he  obtained  a  concession  for  the 
making  of  a  canal  acrosS  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  from  the  then  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
Said  Pasha.  As  the  Sultan,  however, 
withheld  his  assent,  and  various  other 
hindrances  occurred,  nothing  farther  was 
done  till  1858,  when  subscriptions  were 
first  opened,  and  the  company  started 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £8,000,000.  In 
1859  the  work  was  first  begun,  and  was 
carried  on  until  1863  under  the  terras  of 
the  original  concession,  chiefly  by  means 


*  The  following  table  will  show  the  proportion 
in  which  its  shares  were  taken  up  in  dififerent 
countries: — 

Shares. 

France 207, 1 1 1 

Egypt 96,517 

Austria 51,246 

Russia 24,174 

England 5,085 

United  States 6,000 

Spain 4,046 

Holland 2,615 

Tunis 1,714 

Sardinia 1353 

Switzerland 460 

Belgium 324 

Tuscany 176 

Naples 97 

Roman  States 64 

Prussia 15 

Denmark 7 

Portugal 6 

Sweden 1 

Total 400,000 


of  the  fellaheen, — Egyptian  peasants, — 
whom  Said  Pasha  had  agreed  to  furnish 
as  laborers  at  the  rate  of  20,000  monthly. 
On  the  accession  of  Ismail  Pasha,  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  the  work  suddenly  came 
to  a  stand-still,  as  that  prince  refused  to 
continue  to  supply  the   laborers;    and, 
indeed,  referred  to  the  Sultan  for  revi- 
sion   all   the   terms   of   the   concession 
granted    by   his   predecessor.     By   the 
consent  of  all  parties  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  was  named  arbitrator,  and 
he   decided   that   the  Company  should 
give  up  some  important  clauses,  and  that 
the  Viceroy   should   pay   them  for   so 
doing.     Accordingly  78,000,000  francs,- 
more  than  £3,000,000,  were  awarded  to 
them  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  fellaheen, 
and  the  resumption  of   the  lands  origi- 
nally granted  ;   the  Company  retaining 
only  two  hundred  metres  *  on  each  side 
of  the  line  of  the  canal,  for  the  erection 
of  workshops,  deposit  of  soil  excavated, 
&c.    A  further  sum  of  16,000,000  francs 
was  to  be  paid  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Fresh- water   Canal    mentioned    above, 
and  of  the  tolls  levied  on  it ;  making  in 
all  a  sum  of  nearly  £4,000,000.     At  the 
beginning  of  these  difficulties  the  Com- 
pany were  disposed   to  consider  them- 
selves badly  treated,  but  in  the  end  they 
had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
result.    They  got  what  they  stood  most 
in    need   of — money ;    and    they   were 
forced  into  replacing  the  manual  labor 
of  the  fellaheen,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  numbers,  made  comparatively  slow 
progress,   by   a  system    of   machinery 
which,  when  one  looks  at  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  its  invention,  and  the  enor- 
mous scale  on  which  it  has  been  applied, 
must  certainly  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  chief  glories  of  the  enterprise.     In 
1867,   £4,000,000    more    were    raised, 
partly   by   means   of  a   lottery.     Since 
1864  the  work  has  been  going  on  rapidly 
and  without  interruption. 

The  present  short  account  of  the  his- 
tory and  actual  state  of  the  canal  is  the 
result  of  two  fortnights  spent  along  its 
banks  in  1867  and  1869.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Damietta  branch  of  the 
Nile  to  the  Gulf  of  Pelusiura,  there 
stretches  a  low  belt  of  sand  varying  in 
width  from  200  to  300  yards,  and  serv- 

*  The  metre  is  39*371  inches,  and  100  metres 
are  109  yards  very  nearly. 
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ing  to  separate  the  Mediterranean  from 
the  waters  of  the  Lake  Menzaleh ; 
though  often  when  the  lake  is  full,  and 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean  are 
high,  the  two  meet  across  this  slight 
boundary-line.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1859,  a  small  body  of  men,  who  might 
well  be  called  the  pioneers  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  headed  by  M.  Laroche,  landed  at 
that  spot  of  this  narrow  sandy  slip  which 
had  been  chosen  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  canal  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  site  of  the  city  and  port  intended 
ultimately  to  rival  Alexandria.  It  owed 
its  selection  not  to  its  being  the  spot 
from  which  the  shortest  line  across  the 
Isthmus  could  be  drawn — that  would 
have  been  from  the  Gulf  of  Pelusium — 
but  to  its  being  that  point  of  the  coast 
to  which  deep  water  approached  the 
nearest.  Here  eight  metres  of  water, 
equal  to  about  26  feet,  the  contemplated 
depth  of  the '  canal,  were  found  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  two  miles;  at  the 
Gulf  of  Pelusium  that  depth  only  existed 
at  more  than  five  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  spot  was  called  Port  Said  in  honor 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  a  few  wooden  shan- 
ties soon  took  the  place  of  the  tents  first 
put  up.  Hard  indeed  must  have  been 
the  lite  of  the  first  workers  on  this 
desolate  strip  of  sand.  The  nearest 
place  from  which  fresh  water  could  be 
procured  was  Damietta,  a  distance  of 
thirty  miles.  It  was  brought  thence 
across  the  Lake  Menzaleh  in  Arab  boats, 
but  calms  or  storms  often  delayed  the 
arrival  of  the  looked-for  store;  some- 
times indeed  it  was  altogether  lost,  and 
the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  little 
band  were  sadly  tried.  After  a  time 
distilling  machines  were  put  up,  and  in 
1863  water  was  received  through  a  pipe 
from  the  Fresh- water  Canal,  which  had 
been  completed  to  the  centre  of  the 
Isthmus. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  at  Port 
Said  was  to  make  the  ground  on  which 
to  build  the  future  town.  This  was 
done  by  dredging  in  the  shallows  of  the 
lake  close  to  the  belt  of  sand ;  the  same 
operation  serving  at  once  to  form  an 
inner  port,  and  to  extend  the  area,  and 
raise  the  height  of  the  dry  land.  When 
the  fellaheen  were  withdrawn,  and  re- 
course was  had  to  machinery  for  sup- 
plying their  place,  a  great  impetus  was 
given  to  Port  Said.     It  soon  became 


perhaps   the  largest   workshop   in   the 
world.     The  huge  machines,  which  were 
to  do  the  work  hitherto  done  by  hands 
and    baskets,   were    brought   piece  by 
piece  from  France,  and  put  together  in 
long  ranges  of  sheds  erected  along  the 
inner  port.     In  another  part  sprang  up 
the  works  where  Messrs.  Dussaud  were 
to  make  the  huge  concrete  blocks  for  the 
construction  of  the  piers  of  the  outer 
harbor.     At  the  same  time  the  dredg- 
ing   of   this    harbor   was   commenced, 
and  the  sand  taken  up  near  the  shore 
was  utilized  for  making   these   blocks, 
which   are   composed   entirely   of   this 
sand  and  of  lime  brought  from  Theil,  in 
France.     The  first  block   of  the   piers 
was  laid  in  August,  1865,  and  both  were 
completed  in  January,  1869,  the  western 
to  a  length  of  more  than  two  miles,  and 
the  eastern  of  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  *    At  their  commencement  from 
the  shore  they  are  nearly  a  mile  distant 
from  one  another,  but  they  gradually 
converge  till  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bor there  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  between  them.     It  is  more  than 
probable   that  it   will   be   necessary  to 
lengthen  these  piers,  so  as  to  render  the 
entrance   to   the   harbor  narrower  and 
less   exposed.     Great  fears  were  justly 
entertained  that  the  sand  whith  is  con- 
tinually   drifting    eastward     from    the 
mouths   of  the   Nile   would   gradually 
silt    up    the    harbor,    notwithstanding 
the  shelter  afforded  by  the  west  pier. 
The  piers  were  thus  constructed :  three 
blocks  were  placed  side  by  side,  then 
above  them  two  more,  and  on  this  sub- 
stratum others  were  dropped  irregularly 
till   the  requisite   height  was   reached. 
Between   these    irregularly-laid    blocks 
there  are  of  course  large  interstices,  but 
it  was  supposed   that  these  would  be 
quickly  closed  up  by  different  marine 
substances,  which,  adhenngto  the  blocks, 
would,  in  conjunction  with  the  drifting 
sand,  form  a  sort  of  mortar  sufficient  to 
stop   effectually   every   aperture.     This 
has  not  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  a  sloping  bank  ot 
sand  extended  some  150  feet  into  the 
harbor.     One  remedy  proposed  for  this 
most  serious  evil,  which,  if  it  does  not 
threaten  the  existence   of  the   harbor, 
will  much  increase  the  expense  of  its 

*  The  exact  lengths  are  3,500  and  2,500  metres. 
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maintenance,  is  to  build  up  the  apertures 
with  small  stones,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  tax  all  the  energies  of 
the  conductors  of  the  enterprise. 

Port  Said  now  numbers  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  piers  being 
finished,  and  the  dredges  and  other  ma- 
chines all  put  together  and  despatched 
to  different  parts  of  the  canal,  it  lost  for 
a  time  its  busy  aspect,  but  its  increasing 
capabilities  as  a  port  soon  brought  fresh 
life  and  animation.  Three  inner  basins 
have  been  dredged  out,  and  the  sandy 
mud  raised  forms  the  basis  for  quays 
and  warehouses.  Fresh  water  is  still 
supplied  from  Ismailia,  but  another  larger 
pipe  has  been  added,  and  a  big  reservoir, 
called  the  Chdteau  d'Eau,  holding  suffi- 
cient for  three  days'  consumption,  pro- 
vides against  the  improbable  accident 
of  both  pipes  being  out  of  order  at  the 
same  lime.  The  dredging  of  the  vast 
area  of  the  outer  harbor  is  carried  on 
unceasingly,  the  method  being  the  same 
as  that  employed  so  successfully,  to  take 
one  among  many  instances,  in  the  port 
of  Glasgow. 

Let  us  leave  now  this  "Rendezvous 
maritime  de  I'Occident  et  de  I'Orient," 
to  use  the  words  of  its  enthusiastic 
founder,  and  passing  through  the  har- 
bor, with  the  town  and  principal  docks 
on  the  right  hand,  reach  the  point  at 
which  the  canal  proper  may  be  said  to 
begin.  It  commences  with  a  wide  sweep 
southwards — the  town  and  harbor  fac- 
ing nearly  north-east — and  runs  in  a 
straight  line  due  north  and  south  for  forty- 
five  kilometres,*  through  the  Lake 
Menzaleh  to  Kantara,  passing  by  the 
stations  of  Ras  el-Ech  f  and  the  Cape. 
As  far  as  Ras  el-Ech  there  are  always  a 
few  feet  of  water  in  the  lake;  but  be- 
yond this  point,  excepting  for  a  short 
time  afleV  the  inundation  of  the  Nile, 
it  is  little  better  than  a  morass,  the  upper 
surface  consisting  of  a  thin  coating  of 
clay,  and  the  bottom  of  sand  or  mud,  or 
a  mixture  of  both.  Great  fears  were 
entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  ever 
cutting  a  permanent  channel  through 
this  unstable  material,  more  especially 
at  that  point  where  the  old  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile  had  to  be  crossed, 


*  The  kilometre  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile. 
f  The  Canal  Company's  method  of  spelling  the 
Arabic  names  has  been  followed  in  this  paper. 


and  the  mud  was  even  more  liquid  than 
elsewhere.     And  for  some  time  it  cer- 
tainly did  seem  as  if  the  attempt  would 
only  furnish  a  converse  parallel  to  the 
story  of  the   Dan  aides  and   their   tub. 
As  fast  as  the  mud  was  taken  up  by  the 
dredges,  and  put  out  on  either  side  to 
form  banks,  it  sunk  again   by  its  own 
weight.    The  engineers  were  in  despair, 
and  the  work  threatened  to  come  to  a 
standstill ;  when  a  Dalmatian  peasant,  a 
second   Brindley,  employed   on   one  of 
the  dredging  machines,  came  forward  and 
offered,  if  they  would  give  him  the  use  of 
all  the  materielj  to  solve  the  difficulty. 
His  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  sort  of 
contract  for  a  few  hundred  yards  was 
given  him.  He  set  the  dredging  machines 
again  to  work ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had 
put  out  on  the  line  of  the  bank  just  so 
much  mud  as  would  stay  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  he  stopped  them  to 
allow  this  small  nucleus  to  harden,  which 
it  quickly  did  under  an  Egyptian  sun. 
He  then  put  on  a  little  more  mud,  and 
let  it  harden  again;  and  so  on,  bit  by 
bit,  till  a  good  hard  bank  was  made. 
The  success  of  his  simple  expedient  was 
complete,  and  the  whole  line  of  bank 
in  this  part  was  made  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  now  being  strengthened  with  loose 
stones,  brought  from  quarries  near  Is- 
mailia.    Kantara  is  one  of  the  principal 
stations  on  the  canal,  numbering  about 
2,000  inhabitants.     It  is  situated  on  a 
chain   of   low    sandhills,   which   divide 
Lake  Menzaleh  from  Lake  I^llah,  and 
lies  in  the  direct  route  between  Egypt 
and  Syria:  that  route  which  was  once 
one  of  the  greatest  highways  of  the  Old 
World,  and  served  as  the  causeway  to 
succeeding  armies  of  Egyptians,  Assy- 
rians, Persians,  Greeks,  Komans,  Arabs, 
and  French,  all  bent  on  war  and  plunder. 
The  new  highway  that  traverses  it  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  devoted  to  peace  and 
money-making. 

Soon  after  leaving  Kantara,  the  canal 
quits  the  straight  line  it  has  hitherto 
pursued,  and,  with  a  few  gradual  turns, 
passes  through  several  shallow  lakes, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Lake  Ballah, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  tamarisk- 
tufted  islets,  to  El  Ferdane :  and  a  short 
distance  farther  on  enters  the  heights 
of  El-Guisr.  Up  to  this  point  the  whole 
of  the  country  traversed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  slight  clay  elevation  of 
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Ras  el-Ech,  and  tlie  three  sandy  knolls 
of  the  Cape,  Kantara,  and  El  Ferdane, 
lies  either  at,   or  below,   the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean ;   consequently,  these 
slight  eminences  removed,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  the  banks  overcome,  the 
channel  was  easily  excavated  by  dredg- 
ing, and  there  would  be  nothing  particu- 
lar to  mention  about  it,  were  it  not  for 
the  ingenious  apparatus  invented  by  M. 
Lavalley  for  enabling  the   dredges  to 
discharge  their  material  at  once  upon 
the  banks,  and  so  to  help  to  form  them. 
This   consists  in  a  long  iron   spout  of 
semi-ellipticalform,  230  feet  long^  6  J  feet 
wide  from  edge  to  edge,  and  2  feet  deep. 
It  is  supported  by  an  iron  framework, 
resting  partly  on  the  dredge  and  partly 
on  a  floating  lighter.     The  dredge-buck- 
ets discharge    their   contents  into  this 
spout   at  a    height  of   thirty>five  feet 
above   the   water,  and  the  stuff  flows 
easily  down  the  slight  incline  at  which 
the  spout  rests,  and  is  deposited  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
water  to  prevent  all  chance  of  its  falling 
back  into  the  canal.     It  is  aided  in  this 
process  by  a   constant  flow   of  water 
pumped  into   the    spout    by  a   rotary 
engine,  and  by  an  endless  chain  with 
large  pieces  of  wood    attached  to   it, 
working  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
spout,  and  pushing  on  stones  or  heavy 
lumps  of  clay  that  might  cause  obstruc- 
tion.   The  amount  of  soil  excavated  and 
deposited  on  the  banks  by  one  of  these 
long -spouted    dredges    is    enormous — 
80,000   cubic    metres    a  month  is  the 
average  in   soft  soil;  but  the  dredge 
which  in  the  month  of  April  this  year 
had  the  blue  flag  flying,  indicative  of  its 
having  obtained  the  prize  for  the  most 
work  done  the    month    previous,   had 
gained  that  distinction  by  no  less  a  figure 
than  120,000  cubic  metres.     When  the 
banks  are  too  high  to  admit  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  spouts,  another  method, 
hardly  less  ingenious,  is  used  for  dispos- 
ing of  the  stuff.     It  is  shot  into  a  barge 
fitted  with  huge  boxes.    The  barge  as 
soon  as  filled  is  towed  off,  and  placed 
underneath  what  is  called  an  ^livateur. 
This  is  an  inclined  tramway  supported 
on    an    open   iron    framework,   resting 
partly  on  a  lighter  and  partly  on  a  plat- 
form moving  on  rails  along  the. bank. 
Up  and  down  this  tramway  runs  a  wag- 
on worked  by  an  engine  placed  on  the 


lighter.  Hooks  hanging  from  the  wag- 
on are  fixed  to  one  of  the  boxes,  and 
the  engine  being  set  going,  the  box  is 
hoisted  up,  and  carried  swinging  be- 
low the  wagon  to  the  top  of  the  tram- 
way, where  it  tilts  over,  and  having 
discharged  itself,  is  run  down  again  and 
dropped  into  the  barge. 

On  entering  the  heights  of  El-Guisr, 
the  scenery  of  the  canal  changes.    The 
eye  no  longer  rests  on  an  almost  un- 
broken  expanse   of   lake    and  morass, 
studded  here  and  there  with  islets,  and 
at  limes  rendered  gay  and  brilliant  by 
innumerable  flocks — regiment  s  one  might 
almost  call  them,  in  such  perfect   and 
almost  unbroken  order  are  they  drawn 
up — of  rosy  pelicans,  scarlet  flamingoes, 
and  snow-white  spoonbills.    The  view,  if 
monotonous,  has  been  at  least  extensive ; 
but  now  it  is  bounded  on  cither  side  by 
a  high  wall  of  sand.     The  seuil^  as  the 
French  call  it,  of  El-Guisr  is  rather  less 
than  ten  miles  in  length,  with  a  maxi- 
mum height  of  about  65  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  composed  chiefly 
of  loose  sand  interspersed  with  beds  of 
hard   sand  and   clay.    The  work  here 
was  commenced  by  the  fellaheen,  who, 
with  the  primitive  tools  common  to  the 
Egyptian  laborer,  viz.,  hands  lor  grub- 
bing up  the  soil,  and  baskets  for  carry- 
ing it  away,  excavated  a  channel  from 
25  to  30  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.     When  they 
were  withdrawn  in  1863,  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  M.  Couvreux,  who  took  a 
contract  for  completing  the  cutting  to 
the  full  width,  and  to  a  depth  of  about 
ten  feet  below  the  sea-level.     For  doing 
this  he  employed  a  machine  of  his  own 
invention  called  an  excavateur—ti  sort 
of  locomotive  engine  working  behind  it 
a  chain  of  dredge-buckets  on  an  inclined 
plane ;  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  plane, 
the  buckets  open  at  the   bottom,  and 
discharge  their  contents    into   wagons; 
these  were  drawn  by  locomotives  to  the 
top  of  the  embankment,  along  a  well- 
arranged    network    of   tramways.     M. 
Couvreux  finished  his  contract  in  1868, 
and  then  the  deep  dredging  was  con- 
tinued by  Messrs.  feorel  *  and  Lavalley, 


*  While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the 
press,  the  death  of  this  able  and  eminent  engineer, 
to  whom  the  enterprise  probably  owes  more  than 
to  any  ooe  else,  is  annouDced.    It  is  indeed  hard 
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screw-lighters  carrying  away  the  stuff 
and  discharging^  it  into  Lake  Tirasah. 
Soon  after  passing  tlie  encampment  of 
El-Guisr,  and  just  before  entering  Lake 
Tirnsah,  the  canal  makes  a  most  awk- 
ward double  bend.  Tliis  was  done  by 
the  engineers  who  traced  the  line  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  a  slight  de- 
pression in  the  ground,  and  lessen  the 
amount  of  excavation  ;  but  it  is  a  fatal 
mistake,  and  must  be  rectified,  as  the 
width  of  the  canal  at  that  point  will 
hardly  admit  of  a  long  vessel  getting 
safely  round  such  turns.  The  width,  it 
should  be  stated,  varies,  at  least  at  the 
water-line.  In  those  parts  where  the 
soil  is  either  below  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  or  not  more  than  about  seven  feet 
above  it,  the  width  is  nearly  330  feet ; 
in  those  where  the  soil  is  hiujher  it  is  not 
much  over  190  feet.  The  width  at  the 
bottom,  however,  is  throughout  72  feet. 
The  depth  is  28  feet. 

On  a  prominent  point  at  the  end  of 
the  El-Guisr  heights  stands  the  chdlet  of 
the  Viceroy,  occupied  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  on  the  occasion  of 
their  Lite  visit  to  the  canal.  It  com- 
mands a  good  view  of  a  part  of  the  deep 
cutting,  and  the  distant  prospect  from 
it  across  Lake  Timsah  is  very  fine. 

Lake  Timsah  was  formerly  a  fresh- 
water lake  receiving  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile,  and  to  judge  by  its  name  a  great 
resort  of  crocodiles,  timsah  being  the 
Arabic  word  for  that  animal.  It  had 
long,  however,  been  merely  a  lake  in 
name,  and  nothing  remained  to  mark 
its  site  but  a  deep  depression  in  the 
desert  till  the  12th  of  December,  1866, 
when,  through  the  channel  already  cut 
from  Port  Said,  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, regulated  in  their  fall  by  a 
sluice  Q^  feet  in  width,  began  to  pour 
into  its  bed  ;  and  on  the  12th  of  May, 
1867,  a  regatta  was  held  on  its  waters  to 
celebrate  its  inauguration  as  an  inland 
salt-water  lake.  It  took  80,000,000 
cubic  metres  of  water  to  fill  it.  The 
canal  passes  along  its  eastern  shore,  cut- 
ting through  two  or  three  projecting 
promontories.  On  the  northern  shore  is 
the  town  of  Ismailia,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  canal. 

Ismailia,  though    inferior   in  size   to 


that  he  should  thus  have  been  removed  wheu  on 
the  very  eve  of  his  triumph. 


either  Port  Said  or  Suez,  may  be  said  to 
have  become  from   its  central  position 
the  principal  town  on  the  Isthmus.     It 
was  not  until  the  Fresh-water  Canal  had 
been  extended  from  Tel-el- Wad ee  that 
Ismailia  began  to  spring  up  on  the  desert 
sand,  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
and   most    charming  spots   imaginable. 
Its  trim  houses,  well-kept  streets,   and 
beautiful  little  gardens  form  a  charac- 
teiistic  picture  of  French  taste  and  neat- 
ness ;  and  it  is  difficult,  looking  at  this 
delightful    oasis,   and  feeling  the  fresh, 
cool  breeze  from  the  lake  on  which  it 
stands,  to  believe  that  only  a  very  few 
years  ago  the  whole  was    one  glaring 
waste  ot  barren  desert  sand.     It  seems 
only  necessary  to  pour  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  on  the  desert   to    produce   a  soil 
which  will  grow  to  perfection  flowers, 
fruit,    vegetables — in     fact,    anything. 
And,  thanks  to  the  Fresh-water  Cnnal, 
Ismailia  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  Nile 
water.     Not  far  from  the  town  are  the 
fine   pumping    engines   on   which  Port 
Said  and    the    whole  line  of  the  canal 
between  it  and  Ismailia  are  dependent 
for  water.     It  is  conveyed,  as  has  |peen 
said,  through  two    pipes,  and  at  every 
kilometre  there  is  an  open  tank  accessi- 
ble to  man  and  beast.     From  1,500  to 
2,000  cubic  metres  of  water  are  daily 
pumped  along  these  pipes.      The  con- 
tractor, M.  Lasseron,  is  paid  one  franc 
for  every  cubic  metre.     The  rest  of  the 
line  of  the  canal  is  more  readily  supplied 
with  water,  as  the  Fresh-water  Canal 
continued  from   Ismailia  to   Suez  runs 
alongside  it,  at  a  distance  varying  from 
a  few   hundred    yards   to    three  miles. 
When  this  Fresh-water  Canal  was  fin- 
ished, in   1864,  it  was  determined  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  channel  which 
already  existed  from  Port  Said  to  the 
borders  of  Lake  Timsah,  it  should  serve 
as  an  anticipatory  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  seas.     According- 
ly, a  small  branch  salt-water  channel  was 
dug  from  the   main    channel  up  to  Is- 
mailia, a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,    and   joined    to    the  Fresh-water 
Canal  by  two  locks.   Other  locks  brought 
the  Fresh-water  Canal  to  the  level  of  the 
Red  Sea  at  Suez,  and  since  1 865  a  con- 
tinually   increasing     traffic  has   passed 
along  this  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  two  seas.     During  the  Abys- 
sinian/war  it  was  very  largely  made  use 
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of.     It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  the 
canal. 

It  passes,  as  has  been  said,  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Timsah ;  and  as 
the  maximum  depth  of  the  lake  does  not 
exceed  twenty-two  feet,  the  bottom  of 
the  channel  had  to  be  dredged.  A  large 
space  of  the  lake  will  also  be  dredged 
out  to  the  depth  of  the   canal,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  harbor,  with  land- 
ing quays  running  along  the  northern 
side  between   the  canal  and  Ismailia. 
Leaving  the   lake,  and    pursuing  for  a 
short  distance  a  south-easterly  direction, 
among    tamarisk-tufted    sand-hills,  the 
cutting   of  Toussoum  is   entered,   with 
rather  a  sharp  curve.     This  curve  will, 
like  that  at  El-Guisr,  have  to  be  done 
away  with.     The  heights  of  Toussoum, 
varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  are 
composed  chiefly  of  loose  sand.  The  first 
channel  to  a  few  feet  below  the  sea-level 
was,  as  at  El-Guisr,  excavated  by  the 
fellaheen.     Dredges  have  completed  it, 
the  stuff  being    taken    and   discharged 
close  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Timsah  in 
lighters  which,  in  order  to  admit  of  their 
getting  rid   of  their   contents   in   very 
shallow  vyater,  open  at  the  side  instead 
of  at  the  bottom.      Immediately  after 
Toussoum  comes  the  seuil  of  Serapeum, 
about  three  miles  long,  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five   feet   high,  composed  of 
sand  with  layers  of  clay  and  lime,  and 
here   and    there  a  sort    of   halfformed 
rock,  of  shells  embedded  in  lime.     The 
withdrawal  of  the  fellaheen  took  place 
before  anything  had  been  done  here,  and 
there  being  at  that  time  little  hope  of 
free  manual  labor,  it  became  a  difficult 
problem  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
superficial  soil.    The  difficulty  was  even- 
tually met  by  a  scheme  which  rivals  any 
of  the   numerous  ingenious   and  skilful 
contriv^ances  brought  out  in  connection 
with  this  canal.     It  was  remarked  that 
considerable  depressiors  existed  in  the 
configuration  oi   the  soil,  which  might 
easily  be  turned  into,  as  it  were,  closed 
basins  communicating:  with  the  line  of 
the    canal.    Then,    as    the    surface    of 
Serapeum      was      about       the      same 
level  with  the  Fresh-water  Canal,  dis- 
tant   only     three     miles,    it    appeared 
possible  to   introduce   its  waters  by  a 
branch  channel  into  these  depressions, 
and  convert  them  into  lakes.    This  was 
accordingly  done ;  and  dredges,  brought 


up  from  Port  Said  by  the  connected 
communication  of  the  Maritime  and 
Fresh-water  Canals  spoken  of  before, 
were  floated  into  the  artificial  lakes,  from 
which  they  made  their  own  way  into  the 
line  of  the  canal,  and  began  clearing  it 
out.  Flat-bottomed,  twin-screw  lighters, 
opening  at  the  side,  carried  the  stuff 
away,  and  deposited  it  in  the  lakes.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  enterprise  a 
great  cause  of  apprehension  presented 
itself,  which  deserves  mention,  if  only 
on  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
proved  groundless.  It  was  feared  that 
the  light  sand  composing  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  soil  would  never  hold  water 
sufficiently,  and  that  the  loss  by  per- 
meation and  absorption  would  be  greater 
than  the  flow  from  the  Fresh- water 
Canal  could  supply.  Nile  water,  how- 
ever, contains  an  inmiense  quantity  of 
mud  in  solution,  and  this  sandy  soil  is 
full  of  very  fine  calcareous  particles  ;  the 
two  soon  mixed,  and  formed  a  coating 
which  rendered  the  sand  quasi-im^ev' 
meable,  and  reduced  the  absorption  to  a 
minimum.  While  this  work  was  going 
on,  transverse  embankments  kept  the 
fresh  water  from  running  on  the  north 
side  into  the  channel  already  cut  from 
Lake  Timsah,  and  on  the  south  side  into 
the  low  land  between  Serapeum  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes.  This  latter  portion,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  was  exca- 
vated to  the  full  depth  by  manual  labor, 
chiefly  European. 

The  so-called  Bitter  Lakes  were  an 
extensive  depression  in  the  desert  soil, 
about  twenty-five  miles  long,  from  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  six  miles  wide,  and 
of  an  average  depth  in  the  centre  of 
from  eight  to  thirty  feet  below  the  sea- 
level.  The  bottom  in  the  deepest  parts 
was  covered  with  a  very  thick  deposit  of 
salt,  and  the  whole  was  in  fact  a  sort  of 
salt-water  marsh.  The  high  ground  on 
the  eastern  side  is  dotted  with  tamarisk 
shrubs,  forming,  with  the  earth  and  sand 
at  their  roots,  high  mounds,  which  at  a 
distance  have  so  much  the  appearance  of 
trees  that  the  French  have  given  it  the 
name  of  the  "  Foret."  The  sandy, 
gravelly  surface  all  about  is  strewn  with 
shells,  presenting  almost  the  appearance 
of  a  sea-beach.  Some  people  consider 
this  depression  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  to 
have  at  one  time  formed  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  and  M.  de  Lesseps  is  of 
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opinion   that  here  must  be  placed  the 
point  of  crossing  of  the  Israelites.    The 
narrowest  and  shallowest  point  in  this 
depression  serves  to  divide  it  into  two 
unequal  parts,  that  on  the  north  being 
called  the  "  Grand  Bassin,"  and  that  on 
the   south  the    "  Petit  Bassin,"    "  des 
Lacs    Amers."    The    former    is  about 
fifteen  miles  long,  from  five  to  six  miles 
broad,  and  of  an  average  depth  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  the  deepest 
part   being  covered   with  the  salt-pan 
already  mentioned ;  the  latter  is  about 
ten  miles  long^  two   miles  broad,  and 
with  an  average  depth  of  fifteen  feet. 
The  narrow  neck  that  divided  the  two 
lakes  was  first  cut  through,  and  it  thcSi 
remained  to  fill  them  as  Lake  Timsah 
had  been  filled.    For  this  purpose  a  weir 
was  constructed  obliquely  across  the  line 
of  the  canal  at  the  commencement  of  the 
depression,  similar  in  principle  to  that 
which  had  regulated  the  flow  of  water 
into   Lake  Timsah,  but  far  larger  and 
stronger,  it  being  over  300  feet  in  length 
— the  largest  sluice,  probably,  ever  con- 
structed.   The  flow  of  water  could  be 
regulated  to  a  nicety  by  the  gates.     It 
had  been  intended  that  the  inauguration 
of  this  stupendous  undertaking  should 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  on  their  return 
from  the  Nile,  but  they  had  not  arrived 
at  the  time  that  all  was  ready,  and  the 
sluices  were  first  opened  in  the  presence 
of  the  Viceroy,  who,  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, had  never  before  visited  any  part 
of  the  canal,  political  reasons  having 
kept  him  from  showing  any  public  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  undertaking  up  to 
this  time.     On  the  I'Zth  of  March,  1869, 
the  two  dams  which,  as  the  reader  will 
I'emember,  confined  the  fresh  water  in 
which  the  dredges  were  working  through 
the  heights  of  berapeum,  were  cut,  some 
of  the  sluices  were  raised,  and  the  filling 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes  commenced.   It  was 
a  moment  which  had  been  looked  for- 
ward to  with  great  anxiety,  nothing  of 
the  same  kind  ever  having  been  before 
attempted  on  such  a  large  scale.      All, 
however,  went  well ;  the  wooden   bar- 
rage successfully  withstood  the  rush  and 
pressure  of  the  water,  and  the  only  mis- 
hap was   the   upsetting  of  one  of  the 
dredges  at  Serapeum.     There  certainly 
were  some  other  sufferers.  The  salt  water 
killed   all  the  fish  which  had  come  in 


with  the  fresh  water  from  the  Nile»  and 
for  some  days  afterwards  the  canal  was 
covered  with  their  dead  bodies.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  it  will  take  nine- 
teen hundred  millions  of  cubic  metres  of 
water  to  fill  the  Bitter  Lakes.  In  this 
estimate  is  incladel  an  allowance  for 
evaporation  and  absorption,  based  upon 
minute  and  careful  experiments.  Of  this 
enormous  quantity  of  water  the  Medi- 
terranean will  supply  the  largest  share, 
the  Red  Sea  also  contributing  its  quota.* 

The  course  of  the  canal  follows  a 
straight  line  from  the  cutting  of  Tous- 
soum  to  the  centre  of  the  "  Grand  Bas- 
sin ; "  it  then  makes  a  bend  eastward,  to 
near  the  commencement  of  the  channel 
leading  into  the  "  Petit  Bassin."  Through 
this  channel  it  passes  in  a  direction  al- 
most due  east  and  west,  and  then,  short- 
ly before  leaving  the  Bitter  Lakes,  re- 
sumes a  direct  southerly  course.  Its 
line  thi'ough  the  lakes  is  carefully  buoyed 
out,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
area  will  be  dredged  out  to  the  full 
depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  to  serve,  like 
Lake  Timsah,  as  an  inland  harbor. 

On  leaving  the  Bitter  Lakes,  the  canal 
passes  for  a  mile  or  two  through  a  gradu- 
ally rising  ground  to  the  562«7  of  Chalouf 
el-Terraba.  The  plateau  is  here  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  about  six  miles  in  length.  A 
part  of  the  surface  soil  was  excavated 
by  the  fellaheen.  After  their  removal 
nothing  was  done  till  1866,  and  then  the 
work  was  recommenced  upon  a  different 
system  to  any  hitheilo  employed.  It 
was  let  out  by  the  piece  to  gangs  of 
workmen,  got  together  from  all  coun- 
tries. They  were  provided  with  tools  ; 
and  a  system  of  tramways  and  inclined 
planes  served  for  the  conveyance  and 
discharge  of  the  material  excavated.  The 
soil  consisted  chiefly  of  gypseous  clay 
and  pure  clay,  but  an  obstacle  hitherto 
unmet  with  was  encountered  in  the  shape 
of  a  layer  of  rock  several  feet  deep,  and 
extending  for  about  400  yards  along  the 
cutting.  It  was  composed  principally 
of  sandstone,  with  varieties  of  limestone 
and  conglomerate,  the  latter  in  some 
places    very    hard,   in    others    soft,  as 

--        -  —    -  ,  -  -  _-n-M-  —  r  1-1  .    .   ^ 

•  A  telegram  of  the  Ist  of  October  states  that 
the  barriers  which  regulated  the  flow  from  either 
sea  haye  been  removed,  and  that  the  water  in  the 
Bitter  Lakes  is  already  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
sea-level. 
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though  recently  formed.  A  few  Italian 
miners  soon  removed  it  by  blasting.  The 
work  here  was  considerably  impeded  by 
the  great  quantity  of  water  found  at  a 
certain  depth,  and  which  was  increased 
by  the  infiltration  from  the  Fresh- water 
Canal,  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
This  water  was  kept  under  by  engines, 
which  pumped  it  over  the  west  embank- 
ment into  a  part  of  the  plain  where  a 
portion  of  the  bed  of  the  old  Pharaonic 
canal  offered  a  natural  reservoir.  Traces 
of  this  old  canal  may  be  seen  in  many 
places. 

After  Chalouf  the  canal  enters  with  a 

fen  tie  turn  eastward  what  is  called  the 
lain  of  Suez.  This  plain  is  a  low  marsh, 
with  a  thin  coating  of  sand  and  a  sub- 
stratum of  clay  and  mud.     It  is  hardly 
more  than  a  foot  or  two  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and,  indeed,  at  the  period  of 
high  tides  the  waters  of  the  lied  Sea 
completely   cover  it.     A   first   channel 
wns  cut  by  hand  labor,  and  it  was  in- 
tended to  complete  the  depth  by  dredges 
working  in  the  water,  which  rapidly  ac- 
cumulated.     But    after     the    dredges, 
brought  down  the  Fresh-water   Canal, 
and  floated  thence  by  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance into  this  channel,    had  begun 
their  work,  it  was  found  that  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  some  parts  was  so  solid  as, 
if  not  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
dredges  working  in  it,  at  any  rale  to 
render  their  progress  excessively  slow, 
and  the  expense  in  repairing  the  damage 
to  them  by  the  great  strain  enormous. 
Another  system  of  procedure,  presently 
to  be  explained,  was  accordingly  adopted. 
It  should  here  be  stated  that  in  1868  the 
contract  for  the  completion  of  tlie  whole 
work   yet   remaining   to  be   done   was 
taken   by  Messrs.  Borel  and  Lavelley, 
who  had  been   already   so  successfully 
engaged  upon  the  greater  portion  of  it. 
These  gentlemen,  by  the  terms  of  their 
contract,  undertook  to   deliver  up  the 
canal  in  a  completed  and  navigable  state 
to  the  Company  on  the   1st  of  October, 
1869,  under  a  penalty  of  500,000  francs 
(£20,000)  for  each  month  of  delay.   The 
slow  progress  made  by  the  dredges  in 
the  Plain  of  Suez  gave  them  little  hope 
of  completing  this  part  of  the  canal  in 
time  ;  and,  inverting  the  course  hitherto 
pursued,  they  determined,  if  possible,  to 
substitute    hand-labor    for    machinery. 
The  dredges  were  removed,  the  water 
New  ScRiEa — Vol.  XL,  Na  1. 


pumped  out,  and  all  the  hands  available 
concentrated  on  this  point. 

With  the  withdrawal  of  the  fellaheen 
it  had  seemed  as  though  manual  labor 
would  never  again  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  part 
of  the  canal.  European  laborers,  even 
if  they  could  have  been  imported  in 
suflScient  numbers,  would  never  Jiavc 
been  able  to  support  the  climate,  and 
the  privations  which  the  absence  of 
water  and  of  easy  communication  at  that 
time  rendered  inevitable ;  and  the  natives 
who  ofiered  themselves  voluntarily  were 
very  few  in  number — nor,  indeed,  were 
their  services  considered  of  much  use. 
By  dint  of  numbers  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  corvee  they  had  accomplished 
a  good  deal,  and  moreover  they  cost  but 
little;  but  their  individual  Libor,  though 
w^orth  two  or  three  piastres  a  day,  was 
certainly  not  worth  as  many  francs,  the 
least  that  they  could  be  had  for  as  free 
agents.  Gradually,  as  the  means  of  pro- 
viding them  with  food  and  water  in- 
creased, laborers  became  attracted  from 
Europe,  and  in  1867  the  Company  found 
itself  able  to  command  some  3,000  or 
4,000  men,  exclusive  of  those  employed 
on  the  dredges  and  other  machine-work. 
They  w^ere  a  motley  crew,  from  all  parte 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  the  number  of  native  candidates 
for  work  had  also  considerably  increased ; 
Syrians  too,  and  Bedouin  of  the  desert 
came  flocking  in.  An  increased  want 
of  hands  made  it  necessary  to  accept 
everybody;  though,  as  has  been  said. 
Oriental  labor  was  not  rated  very  high- 
ly, and  involved  certain  disadvantages. 
For  instance,  these  Arabs  at  first  steadily 
refused  to  work  by  the  piece.  They 
wanted  to  be  paid  for  each  day's  labor, 
with  the  power  of  going  away  whenever 
they  liked.  And  as  unremitting  exer- 
tion is  contrary  to  Arab  habits,  it  was 
necessary  to  place  overseers  to  see  that 
they  earned  a  day's  wages.  A  certain 
time,  too,  was  lost  in  teaching  them  to 
handle  pickaxe  and  spade,  and  guide  a 
wheelbarrow  over  a  suspended  ])lank, 
the  first  attempts  generally  ending  in 
an  ignominious  upset  and  redeposit  of 
the  contents  whence  they  came.  An- 
other peculiarity  they  had,  which  made 
them  at  first  rather  expensive  workers. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  shovels  served 
out  to  them  were  used  up  with  cui  ious 
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raj/idity.     At  la*t  it  hapi»ened  to  an  in- 
ifpisdor  to  *\\i-iCfj\'t;T  evident  marks  of  fire 
on  one  of  the  worn  out  tools.     On  in- 
quiry' it  was  found  that  the  Arabs  had 
concluded    that    shovel?,   though    they 
miirht  be  perverte^l  to  the  purpo^  of 
di^^ng,  were  evidently,  by  their  shape, 
intended   in    the   fir»t   instance  for   the 
rofisting  of  coffee  and   com,  and  they 
bad  accordingly  so  employed  them.    The 
difficultv   of  nutnaein;'   the   tools   their 
natural  aptitude  f*fT  imitation  soon  over- 
came.    An  ap{>eal  to  their  cupidity,  un- 
iailing  means  ior  convincing  an  Arab, 
removed  their  oVijeclions  to  working  by 
the  piece.     For  instance,  when  a  gang 
working'  hv  the  dav  had  earned   alto- 
geiher  a  cert'iin  sum,  »ay  forty  napole- 
orL«,  the  inspector  would  j'how  them  a 
similar  amount   of  work   done   bv   the 
piece  in  the  same  time  by  the  same  num- 
f>er  of  men  f  jr  which  fifty  napoleons  had 
been  rec^/ived.     This  argument  usually 
proved  irresistiljle,  and  as  a  general  re- 
uult  both  contractors  and  workmen  bene- 
fited.     Hut   though,  as    they  improved 
in  handling  their  tools  the  natives  man- 
aged to  do  good  work,  they  seldom  or 
never  rx>uld  earn  as  much  as  Europe- 
ans, and  while  a  worker  in  a  European 
gang  would  earn  from  five  to  six  francs 
a  day,  three  or  four  were  the  native's 
average  gain,  and   gangs  fresh  to  the 
work  got  perhaps  only  two.     But  these 
are  large  daily  eurning«  for  an  Egyptian, 
a  Hyri.'iii,  or  a  Bedawee,  and  continually 
increasing  numbers  came  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  who  returned  home  to 
spread  the  story  of  the  profitable  work 
to  be  done,  and  tell  their  listeners  of 
the  wondeiful   "  Goobaneyieh  "  which, 
though   it  made  them   work  hard,  did 
not  bastinado  them,  and,  wonder  of  won- 
ders,  actually  paid   them  what   it   had 
promised.    Many  a  "  MashaUah!'''*  must 
this  last  statement  have  elicited.     Thus 
it  was  that  the  contractors  found  them- 
selves able  to  command  a  supply  of  free 
manual   labor    beyond    anything    ever 
supposed  possible,  and  they  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  it  for  executing  the 
remaining  six  or  seven  miles  of  the  canal 
from  Chalouf  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Suez  lagoons.     Nor  did  the  result 
belie  their  expectations.     lu  the  month 
of  April  of  the  present  year  there  were 
some  15,000  men  at  work. 
The  whole  scene  along  these  six  or 


seven  miles  was  truly  wonderful.    Such 
a  number  and  varietv  of  men  and  ani- 
maLs   were  probably  never  before  col- 
lected toirether  in  the  prosecution  of  one 
work.     Here  were  to  be  seen  European 
gangs — Greeks,    Albanians,     Montene- 
grins, Germans,  Italians,  «tc.,  generally 
working  at  the  lower  levels,  and  where 
the  tramways  and  inclined  planes  carried 
awav  the   dkblais.     Their  onlv  animal 
helpers  were  mules  to  draw  the  wagons. 
Then  would  come  groups  of  native  gangs, 
the  produce  of  their  pickaxes  and  spades 
borne  awav  in  wheelbarrows  or  on  the 
backs  of  camels,  horses,  donkeys,  and  even 
children.     Of  these  animals  the  donkeys 
were  the  most  nimierons,  as  well  as  the 
most  intelligent.   It  was  curious  to  watch 
them.     Seldom  did  the  boy  whose  post 
it  was  to  drive  them  think  of  accompany- 
ing them  ;  he  generally  stood  at  tlie  top 
of  the   embankment,  and   emptied  the 
contents  of  their  baskets  as  they  arrived. 
Below,  as  soon  as  the  basket  was  loaded, 
one  of  the  tillers  would  give  the  animal 
a  smack  with  the  spade,  and  an  emphatic 
"  Ernpshee^  ya  kelb "   ("  Get  along,  O 
dog"),  and  it  would  qidetly  move  offi 
and  gradually  mak  eiis  way  to  the  top; 
when,  the  basket  emptied,  it  would  be 
dismissed  with  another  "  empshee^^  and 
proceed  down    again.     These   donkeys 
would   preserve    an    unbroken    line    in 
mounting  and  descending  the  tortuous 
and  steep  incline,  and  if  a  stoppage  took 
place,  a  shout  from  the  men  was  suffi- 
cient  to   send   them    on   again.     Their 
only  trappings  were  the  open-mouthed 
sacks  made  of  shreds  of  palm-leaf,  fiung 
across  their  bare  backs,  forming  a  double 
pannier.     The  camels  had  a  more  scien- 
tifically constructed   burden,   consisting 
of  a  pair  of  open  wooden  boxes  closed 
at  the  bottom  by  doors  fastened  with  a 
bolt ;  on  the  bolt  being  withdrawn  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  boxes  discharged 
their  contents.     In  many  places  blasting 
was   going   on;    the   half-formed    rock, 
composed  of  shells   embedded   in  lime 
and  sand,  offering  as  stubborn  a  resist- 
ance to  the  pick  as  it  had  to  the  dredge 
buckets;    at  any  rate  blasting  was  the 
quicker  process.    Steam  pumping-engines 
at  intervals  of  a  few  hundred  yards  kept 
down  the  water  which  filtered  in  freely, 
and  at  the  same  time  conveyed  fresh 
water  to  cisterns  placed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  one  another  on  both  sides  of 
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the  canal.  The  Fresh-water  Canal  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  The 
headquarters  of  this  busy  scene  was 
called  the  *'  Campement  de  la  ^Plaine," 
and  consisted  of  an  agglomeration  of 
wooden  huts  lying  in  the  swamp  between 
the  two  canals.  A  short  distance  beyond 
commence  what  are  called  the  Suez  la- 
goons, and  there  a  dam  marked  the  end 
of  this  animated  dry- work  section.  On 
the  farther  side  of  the  dam  was  water, 
and  dredges  were  again  to  be  seen  at 
work.  A  first  shallow  channel  through 
these  lagoons  had  been  dug  by  hand. 
This  soon  filled,  partly  with  salt  water 
from  the  surrounding  marshes,  partly 
with  fresh  water  brought  through  a  nar- 
row cutting  from  the  Fresh-water  Canal. 
The  dredges  with  long  spouts  were  then 
introduced,  and  carried  on  the  work;  a 
dam  just  opposite  what  is  called  the 
Quarantine  station  stopping  the  flow  of 
the  tide  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Shortly  before  reaching  the  lagoons 
the  canal  takes  a  slight  turn  eastwards, 
leaving  the  town  of  Suez  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  west ;  and  then,  tend- 
ing westwards  again,  enters  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  opposite .  the  roadstead,  and 
rather  more  than  a  mile  below  the  town. 
Tts  entire  length  from  the  harbor  of 
Port  Said  to  the  roadstead  of  Suez  is 
160  kilometres,  just  100  miles.  The  last 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  canal  follow  in 
the  narrow  channel  that  runs  up  from 
the  roadstead  to  the  town,  and  are 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  breakwater, 
which  also  serves  as  a  protection  to  the 
new  harbor  at  the  head  of  the  roads. 
The  marshy  ground  behind  the  break- 
water has  been  raised  with  the  stuff 
excavated  from  the  bed  of  the  canal, 
and  a  dock  and  landing  quays  con- 
structed on  it.  To  the  north  are  the 
arsenal  and  dry  dock,  and  a  railway 
station,  destined  to  be  the  terminus  of 
the  AlexandTia,  Cairo,  and  Suez  Rail- 
way. A  branch  line  for  goods  already 
comes  down  to  the  dock,  and  the  town 
will  no  doubt  soon  extend  in  this  direc- 
tion. Suez  has  increased  wonderfully 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  from  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  in  sheds  scat- 
tered here  and  there  on  the  sand,  has 
become  a  flourishing  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  17,000.  It  cannot  be  said  to 
owe  its  birth  to  the  canal,  as  Port  Said 
and  Ismailia  do;    but  its  recent  rapid 


increase  and  development  is  due  to  that 
work,  and  to  its  humble  though  most 
indispensable  ancilla,  the  Fresh-water 
Canal,  before  the  making  of  which  all 
the  water  came  to  Suez  by  train  from 
Cairo,  as  it  did  in  more  early  days  still 
on  camels'  backs  from  a  distance  of 
several  miles. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  on 
the  tolls  to  be  levied,  the  method  of 
transport,  means  of  lighting,  <fec.,  to 
be  employed  on  the  canal.  The  tariff 
has  been  fixed  at  ten  francs  per  ton 
measurement  and  ten  francs  per  passen- 
ger. There  were  at  one  time  various 
plans  as  to  the  means  of  locomotion  to 
be  employed  for  getting  vessels  through. 
At  first  the  idea  was  against  their  using 
their  own  propelling  powers;  they  were 
to  be  towed  either  by  tugs,  paddle  or 
screw,  or  working  along  an  endless 
chain,  or  by  locomotives  running  along 
a  railway  on  the  bank.  Last  year,  how- 
ever, a  commission  specially  appointed 
of  French  engineers,  conti'actors,  ship- 
owners, naval  and  merchant  ship  officers 
recommended  that  ships  should  employ 
their  own  means  of  propulsion,  and  that 
the  mean  rate  of  speed  should  be  fixed 
at  ten  kilometres  (6^  miles)  an  hour. 
It  is  intended  to  try  some  electric  sys- 
tem of  lighting  for  marking  the  course 
through  the  Bitter  Lakes  at  night ;  and 
should  this  prove  successful,  it  will 
probably  be  applied  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal.  Every  ship  will  be 
obliged  to  take  a  certificated  pilot  on 
board.  Besides  Lake  Timsah  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes,  there  will  be  certain 
points  at  which  ships  can  pass  one 
another,  the  present  width  at  the  bottom, 
only  seventy-two  feet,  being  insufficient 
to  allow  ships  of  large  tonnage  to  pass 
w^herever  they  may  happen  to  meet. 

We  have  now  gone  over  the  whole  of 
this  great  work.  But,  even  though  the 
accomplishment  of  the  canal  be  no  longer 
a  possibility,  or  a  probability,  but  a 
certainty,  the  grave  question  still  re- 
mains. Will  anything  come  of  it?  Will 
the  result  be  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
energy,  and  ingenuity,  and,  above  all, 
the  capital  expended?  Though  these 
are  problems  which  time  and  experience 
alone  can  solve,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
examine  a  little  some  of  the  points  con- 
.nected  with  them.  With  regard  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  canal  as  a  sen'iceable 
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and  navigable  channel  between  the  two 
seas,  the  means  and  appliances  which 
served  to  create  will  surely  suffice  for 
keeping  in  a  slate  of  efficiency.  Great 
stress  has  been  justly  laid  on  the  filling 
up  wnth  sand  both  at  Port  Said  and 
along  the  canal,  the  falling  in  of  the 
banks,  &c. ;  and  no  doubt  all  this  will 
to  a  certain  extent  take  place :  still  the 
providing  against  it  presents  no  diffi- 
culty except  that  of  expense.  And  thus 
the  real  question  is,  whether  the  traffic 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  un- 
doubtedly heavy  expense.  On  this 
there  are  two  points  to  be  considered. 
What  was  the  object  for  which  the 
canal  was  constructed  ?  Is  that  object 
likely  to  be  attained  ?  The  practical 
object  of  the  canal  is  to  reduce  the 
naviirable  distance  between  the  West 
and  the  East  by  nearly  8,000  miles. 
From  England  to  India,  for  example, 
the  distance  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  15,000  miles;  by  the  Suez  Canal  it 
will  be  7,500.  From  this  closer  ap- 
proximation of  East  and  West  will 
result,  it  is  expected,  an  industrial  and 
commercial  revolution  of  which  the 
effects  are  incalculaible.  The  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  Europeans  who  send 
their  manufactured  products  to  the  East, 
and  the  seven  hundred  millions  of  Orien- 
tals who  consume  those  products,  and 
send  in  exchange  their  raw  materials  to 
the  West,  will  be  brought  into  closer, 
less  costly,  and  more  intimate  relations. 
In  considering  whether  this  result  is 
likely  to  be  attained,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  recollect  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
commerce  between  East  and  West  had 
all  passed  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  general 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  which 
began  to  prevail  when  Syria  and  Egypt 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  and 
the  consequently  increased  difficulties  of 
transshipment  i'rom  sea  to  sea,  necessita- 
ted the  employment  of  some  other  route ; 
and  Vascb  de  Gama  having  just  at  that 
time  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  reached  Calicut,  this  circuitous  sea- 
route  became  the  highway  between  East 
and  West.  A  few  years  ago  a  partial 
return  was  made  to  the  old  route ;  but 
though  there  was  security,  still  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  transshipment  and 
conveyance  across  Egypt  was  an  effectual 


biarrier  to  its  being  employed  for  heavy 
goods.  The  case  between  the  two  routes 
stood  thus :  by  the  Cape,  cheapness,  but 
with  length  of  time ;  by  Egypt,  short- 
ness of  time,  but  with  expense  and 
trouble.  The  canal  secures  shortness 
of  time  combined  with  cheapness  and 
avoidance  of  trouble.  As  compared 
with  the  Cape  route,  the  saving  of  time 
will  considerably  more  than  compensate 
for  the  expense  of  the  tolls ;  and  as 
compared  with  the  land  route  through 
Egypt,  while  the  time  is  nearly  the  same, 
the  trouble  is  ntV,  and  the  expense  con- 
siderably less — the  railway  charge  for 
conveying  goods  between  Alexandria 
and  Suez  being  more  than  double  the 
ten  francs  per  ton*  proposed  as  the  rate 
for  the  canal.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  it  is  only  by  steamers 
that  the  canal  route  can  be  used.  The 
difficult  navigation  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
the  continued  prevalence  in  it  of  the 
same  wind,f  preclude  the  possibility  of 
sailing  ships  being  employed  with  any 
punctuality.  Steamers  will  have  to  be 
employed,  and  commanded  by  a  class  of 
captains  superior  to  the  general  run  of 
small  merchant-commanders.  The  recent 
misfortunes  of  the  P.  &  O.  Company 
show  how  tremendous  are  the  risks 
which  the  Red  Sea  presents  even  to  the 
experienced  commanders  of  their  boats. 
Much  time,  therefore,  must  inevitably 
elapse  before  anything  like  a  full  de- 
velopment of  the  anticipated  traffic  can 
be  realized ;  and  this  will  be  a  crucial 
period  for  the  canal.  For  while  its  ex- 
penses will  probably  exceed  its  revenue, 
it  must  still  be  kept  in  a  state  of  perfect 
efficiency  in  order  to  induce  confidence 
in  its  safety  and  capabilities,  and  prove 
beyond  question  the  reality  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  it  offers.  Many  modifi- 
cations and  changes,  all  involving  great 

outlay,  will  also  have  to  be  made  during 

____. tt 

*  The  rates  by  rail  from  Alexandria  to  Suez 
are: — Unoccelerated,  2O5.  per  ton,  with  85.  port 
dues;  accelerated,  905.  per  ton.  Passengers  and 
mails  will  no  doubt  always  go  by  railway  across 
Egypt,  Port  Said  being  at  least  ten  hours  further 
than  Alexandria  from  either  Marseilles  or  Brin- 
disi;  and  this,  with  the  tifteen  or  twenty  hours 
required  for  going  tiirough  the  canal^  gives  an 
advantage  in  time  to  the  railway  of  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours. 

f  For  six  months  in  the  year  the  north  wind 
blows  down  the  Red  Sea;  for  four  months  there 
are  almost  constant  calms;  and  for  the  remaining 
two  months  there  is  south  wind. 
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this  time.  The  sharp  turns  must  be  done 
away,  and  the  breadth  and  depth  con- 
siderably increased  before  it  can  really 
be  serviceable  for  large  ships.  No  doubt 
the  energy  which  has  hitherto  so  success- 
fully overcome  every  obstacle  will  be 
equal  to  these  emergencies.  M.  de  Les- 
seps  looks  upon  this  canal  as  a  sacred 
work  which  has  been  given  him  to  ac- 
complish ;  and  the  faith  which  he  has  in 
his  mission — a  faith  with  which  he  has 
inspired  all  those  who  have  so  ably 
seconded  him  in  his  task — has  never  yet 
faltered,  nor  failed  to  justify  itself  by 
success.  We  in  England  should  at  any 
rate  wish  him  God-speed  ;  for  if  he  suc- 
ceeds, we  shall  be,  or  we  ought  to  be, 
the  greatest  gainers  by  his  success; 
though  possibly  Italy  will  be  the  country 
which  will  proportionately  profit  the 
most. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  canal,  that  will  no  doubt 
solve  itself  when  occasion  requires.     Of 


course,  though  the  company  calls  itself 
an  Egyptian  company,  and  flies  the 
Egyptian  flag,  it  is  practically  a  French 
company,  and  France  must  necessarily 
have  a  preponderating  influence  in  its 
affairs.  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat — it 
would  be  rather  too  much  to  expect 
that  it  should  give  up  what  it  has  justly 
earned.  Complications  may  arise,  per- 
haps unpleasantly  for  England,  but  there 
is  reassurance  in  the  thought  that  every 
new  path  and  opening  for  commercial 
intercourse  is  a  fresh  guarantee  of  peace ; 
and  as  the  greatest  consumers  always 
command  the  market,  England  should 
eventually  have  the  practical  control  of 
this  highway.  She  must  recollect,  how- 
ever, that  the  success  of  the  canal  will 
aim  a  much  greater  blow  at  the  mono- 
poly she  has  enjoyed  of  the  trade  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West  than  any 
hitherto  experienced,  and  that  conse- 
quently she  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the 
struggle,  should  it  come. 


i/aRY   GRESLEY.— an   EDITOR'S   TALE. 

BY   ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


We  have  known  many  prettier  girls  than 
Mary  Gresley,  and  many  handsomer 
women, — but  we  never  knew  girl  or 
woman  gifted  with  a  face  which  in  sup- 
plication was  more  suasive,  in  grief  more 
sad,  in  mirth  more  merry.  It  was  a  face 
that  compelled  sympathy,  and  it  did  so 
with  the  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the 
sympathizer  that  the  girl  was  altogether 
unconscious  of  her  own  power.  In  her 
intercourse  with  us  there  was,  alas ! 
much  more  of  sorrow  than  of  mirth,  and 
w^e  may  truly  say  that  in  her  sufferings 
we  suffered  ;  but  still  there  came  to  us 
from  our  intercourse  with  her  much  of 
delight  mingled  with  the  sorrow;  and 
that  delight  arose,  partly  no  doubt  from 
her  woman's  charms,  from  the  bright 
eye,  the  beseeching  mouth,  the  sofl  little 
hand,  and  the  feminine  grace  of  her  un- 
pretending garments;  but  chiefly,  we 
think,  from  the  extreme  humanity  of  the 
girl.  She  had  little,  indeed  none,  of 
that  which  the  world  calls  society,  but 
yet  she  was  pre-eminently  social.  Her 
troubles  were  very  heavy,  but  she  was 
makinor  ever  an  unconscious  effort  to 
throw  them  aside,  and  to  be  jocund 
in   spite  of  their   weight.      She  would 


even  laugh  at  them,  and  at  herself  as 
bearing  them.  She  was  a  little,'  fair- 
haired  creature,  with  broad  brow  and 
small  nose  and  dimpled  chin,  with  no 
brightness  of  complexion,  no  luxuriance 
of  hair,  no  swelling  glory  of  bust  and 
shoulders ;  but  with  a  pair  of  eyes  which, 
as  they  looked  at  you,  would  be  gemmed 
always  either  with  a  tear  or  with  some 
spark  of  laughter,  and  with  a  mouth  in 
the  corners  of  which  was  ever  lurking 
some  little  spark  of  humor,  unless  when 
some  unspoken  prayer  seemed  to  be 
hanging  on  her  lips.  Of  woman's  vanity 
she  had  absolutely  none.  Of  her  cor- 
poreal self,  as  having  charms  to  rivet 
man's  love,  she  thought  no  more  than 
does  a  dog.  It  was  a  fault  with  her 
that  she  lacked  that  quality  of  woman- 
hood. To  be  loved  was  to  her  all  the 
world;  unconscious  desire  for  the  ad- 
miration of  men  was  as  strong  in  her  as 
in  other  women  ;  and  her  instmct  taught 
her,  as  such  instincts  do  teach  all  women, 
that  such  love  and  admiration  was  to  be 
the  fruit  of  what  feminine  gifts  she  pos- 
sessed ;  but  the  gifts  on  which  she  de- 
pended— depending  on  them  without 
thinking  on  the  matter — were  her  soft- 
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ness,  her  trusty  her  woman's  weakness, 
and  that  power  of  supplicating  by  her 
eye  without  putting  her  petition  into 
words  which  was  absolutely  irresistible. 
Where  is  the  man  of  fifty,  who  in  the 
course  of  his  life  has  not  learned  to  love 
some  woman  simply  because  it  has  come 
in  his  way  to  help  her,  and  to  be  good 
to  her  in  her  struggles?  And  if  added 
to  that  source  of  affection  there  be 
brightness,  some  spark  of  humor,  social 
gifts,  and  a  strong  flavor  of  that  which 
we  have  ventured  to  call  humanity,  such 
love  may  become  almost  a  passion  with- 
out the  addition  of  much  real  beauty. 

But  in  thus  talking  of  love  we  must 
guard  ourselves  somewhat  from  miscom- 
prehension. In  love  with  Mary  Gresley, 
after  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  we 
never  were,  nor  would  have  it  become 
us  to  be  so.  Had  such  a  state  of  being 
unfortunately  befallen  us,  we  certainly 
should  be  silent  on  the  subject.  We 
were  married  and  old  ;  she  was  very 
young,  and  engaged  to  be  married,  al- 
ways talking  to  us  of  her  engagement  as 
a  thins:  fixed  as  the  stars.  She  looked 
upon  us,  no  doubt, — after  she  had  ceased 
to  regard  us  simply  in  our  editorial 
capacity, — as  a  subsidiary  old  uncle 
whom  Providence  had  supplied  to  her, 
in  order,  that  if  it  were  possible,  the 
troubles  of  her  life  might  be  somewhat 
eased  by  assistance  to  her  from  that 
special  quarter.  We  regarded  her  first 
almost  as  a  child,  and  then  as  a  young 
woman  to  whom  we  owed  that  sort  of 
protecting  care  which  a  graybeard  should 
ever  be  ready  to  give  to  the  weakness 
of  feminine  adolescence.  Nevertheless 
we  were  in  love  with  her,  and  we  think 
such  a  state  of  love  to  be  a  wholesome 
and  natural  condition.  We  might,  in- 
deed, have  loved  her  grandmother, — but 
the  love  would  have  been  very  different. 
Had  circumstances  brought  us  into  con- 
nection with  her  grandmother,  we  hope 
we  should  have  done  our  duty,  and  had 
that  old  lady  been  our  friend  we  should, 
we  trust,  have  done  it  with  alacrit3^ 
But  in  our  intercourse  with  Mary  Gres- 
ley there  was  more  than  that.  She 
charmed  us.  We  learned  to  love  the 
hue  of  that  dark-grey  stuff  frock  which 
she  seemed  always  to  wear.  When  she 
would  sit  in  the  low  arm-chair  opposite 
to  us,  looking  up  into  our  eyes  as  we 
spoke  to  her  words  which  must  often 


have  stabbed  her  little  heart,  we  were 
wont  to  caress  her  with  that  inward 
undemonstrative  embrace  that  one  spirit 
is  able  to  confer  upon  another.  We 
thought  of  her  constantly,  perplexing 
our  mind  for  her  succor.  WeJbrgave 
all  her  faults.  We  exaggerated  her 
virtues.  We  exerted  ourselves  for  her 
with  a  zeal  that  was  perhaps  fatuous. 
Though  we  attempted  sometimes  to  look 
black  at  her,  telling  her  that  our  time 
was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  conver- 
sation with  her,  she  soon  learned  to 
know  how  welcome  she  was  to  us.  Her 
glove, — which,  by  the  by,  was  never 
tattered,  though  she  was  very  poor, — 
was  an  object  of  regard  to  us.  Her 
grandmother's  gloves  would  have  been 
as  unacceptable  to  us  as  any  other  morsel 
of  old  kid  or  cotton.  Our  heart  bled  foi 
her.  Now  the  heart  may  suffer  mut. 
for  the  sorrows  of  a  male  friend,  but  i 
may  hardly  for  such  be  said  to  bleed. 
We  loved  her,  in  short,  as  we  should  not 
have  loved  her,  but  that  she  was  young 
and  gentle,  and  could  smile, — and,  above 
all,  but  that  she  looked  at  us  with  those 
brio^ht,  beseeching,  tear-laden  eyes. 

Sterne,  in  his  latter  days,  wljien  very 
near  his  end,  wrote  passionate  love-letters 
to  various  women,  and  has  been  called 
hard  names  by  Thackeray, — not  for 
writing  them,  but  because  he  thus 
showed  himself  to  be  incapable  of  that 
sincerity  which  should  have  bound 
him  to  one  love.  We  do  not  ourselves 
much  admire  the  sentimentalism  of 
Sterne,  finding  the  expression  of  it  to  be 
mawkisih,  and  thinking  that  too  often  he 
misses  the  pathos  for  which  he  strives 
from  a  want  of  appreciation  on  his  own 
part  of  that  which  is  really  vigorous  in 
language  and  touching  in  sentiment. 
But  we  think  that  Thackeray  has  been 
somewhat  wrong  in  throwing  that  blame 
on  Sterne's  heart  which  should  have 
been  attributed  to  his  taste.  The  love 
which  he  declared  when  he  was  old  and 
sick  and  dying — a  worn-out  wreck  of  a 
man^-disgusts  us,  not  because  it  was 
felt,  or  not  felt,  but  because  it  was  told  ; 
— and  told  as  though  the  teller  meant  to 
offer  more  than  that  warmth  of  sym- 
pathy which  woman's  strength  and  wo- 
man's weakness  combined  will  ever 
produce  in  the  hearts  of  certain  men. 
This  is  a  sympathy  with  which  neither 
age,  nor  crutches,  nor  matrimony,  nor 
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position  of  any  soil  need  consider  itself 
to  be  incompatible.  It  is  unreasoning, 
and  perhaps  irrational.  It  gives  to  out- 
ward form  and  grace  that  which  only 
inward  merit  can 'deserve.  It  is  very 
dangerous  because,  unless  watched,  it 
leads  to  words  which  express  that  which 
is  not  intended.  But,  though  it  may  be 
controlled,  it  cannot  be  killed.  He, 
who  is  of  his  nature  open  to  such  im- 
pression, will  feel  it  while  breath  remains 
to  him.  It  was  that  which  destroyed 
the  character  and  happiness  of  Swift,  nnd 
which  made  Sterne  contemptible.  We 
do  not  doubt  that  such  unreasoning 
sympathy,  exacted  by  feminine  attrac- 
tion, was  always  strong  in  Johnson's 
heart ; — but  Johnson  was  strong  all  over, 
and  could  guard  himself  equally  from 
misconduct  and  ridicule.  Such  sym- 
pathy with  women,  such  incapability  of 
withstanding  the  feminine  magnet,  was 
very  strong  with  Goethe, — who  could 
guard  himself  from  ridicule,  but  not  from 
misconduct.  To  us  the  child  of  whom  we 
are  speaking — for  she  was  so  then — was 
ever  a  child.  But  she  bore  in  her  hand 
the  power  of  that  magnet,  and  we  ad- 
mit that  the  needle  within  our  bosom 
was  swayed  by  it.  Her  story—such 
as  we  have  to  tell  it — was  as  follows. 

Mary  Gresley,  at  the  time  when  we 
first  knew  her,  was  eighteen  years  old, 
and  was  the  daughter  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, who  had  lived  and  died  in  a  small 
town  in  one  of  the  northern  counties. 
For  facility  in  telling  our  story  we  will 
call  that  town  Cornboro.  Dr.  Gresley, 
as  he  seemed  to  have  been  called,  though 
without  proper  claim  to  the  title,  had 
been  a  diligent  man,  and  fairly  suc- 
cessful,—except  in  this,  that  he  died 
before  he  had  been  able  to  provide  for 
those  whom  he  left  behind  him.  The 
widow  still  had  her  own  modest  fortune, 
amounting  to  some  eighty  pounds  a  year ; 
and  tliat,  wiih  the  furniture  of  her  house, 
w^as  her  whole  wealth,  when  she  found 
herself  thus  left  with  the  weight  of  the 
world  upon  her  shoulders.  There  was 
one  other  daughter  older  than  Mary, 
whom  we  never  saw,  but  who  was  always 
mentioned  as  poor  Fanny.  There  had 
been  no  sons,  and  the  family  consisted 
of  the  mother  and  the  two  girls.  Mary 
had  been  only  fifteen  when  her  father 
died,  and  up  to  that  time  had  been  re- 
garded quite  as  a  child  by  all  who  had 


known  her.    Mrs.  Gresley,  in  the  hour  of 
her  need,  did  as  widows  do  in  such  cases. 
She  sought  advice  from  her  clergyman 
and  neighbors,   and   was  counselled  to 
take  a  ludger  into  her  house.     No  lodger 
could  be  found  so  fitting  as  the  curate, 
and  when  Mary  was  seventeen  years  old, 
she  and  the  curate  were  engaged  to  be 
married.     The  curate  paid  thirty  pounds 
a  year  for  his  lodgings,  and  on  this,  with 
their  own  little  income,  the  widow  and 
her   two    daughters   had   managed    to 
live.     The  engagement  was  known   to 
them  all  as  soon  as  it  had  been  known  to 
Mary.      The  love-making,  indeed,  had 
gone  on  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  mother. 
There  had  been  not  only  no  deceit,  no 
privacy,  no  separate  interests,  but,  as  far 
as  we  ever  knew,  no  question  as  to  pru- 
dence in  the  making  of  the  engagement. 
The    two      young     people     had     been 
brought  together,  had  loved  each  other, 
as  was  so  natural,  and  had  become  en- 
gaged as  a  matter  of  course.     It  was  an 
event  as  easy  to  be  foretold,  or  at  least 
as  easy  to  be  believed,  as  the  pairing  of 
two  birds.    From  what  we  heard  of  this 
curate,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Donne, — for  we 
never  saw  him, — we  fancy  that  he  was 
a    simple,  pious,  commonplace    young 
man,  imbued  with  a  strong   idea  that 
in   being   made   a   priest  he    had  been 
invested  with  a  nobility  and  with  some 
special  capacity  beyond   that   of  other 
men,  slight  in  body,  weak  in  health,  but 
honest,  true,  and  warm-heaited.     Then, 
the  engagement  having  been  completed, 
there  arose  the  question  of  matrimony. 
The  salary  of  the  curate  was  a  hundred 
a  year.     The  whole  income  of  the  vicar, 
an  old  man,  was,  after  payment  made  to 
his  curate,  two  hundred  a  year.     Could 
the  curate,  in  such  circumstances,  afford 
to  take  to  himself  a  penniless  wife  of 
seventeen.      Mrs.   Gresley  was  willing 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place,  and  ' 
they  should  all  do  as  best  they  might  on 
their  joint  income.      The  vicar's  wife, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  strong-minded, 
sage,  though   somewhat    hard  woman, 
took  Mary  aside,  and  told  her  that  such 
a  thing  must  not  be.  There  would  come, 
she  said,  children,  and  destitution   and 
ruin.       She  knew    perhaps   more  than 
Mary  knew  when  Mary  told  us  her  story, 
sitting  opposite  to  us  in  the  low  ann- 
chair.     It  was  the  advice  of  the  vicar's 
wife  that    the   engagement    should   be 
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broken  off;  but  that,  if  the  breaking  of 
the  engagement  were  impossible,  there 
should  be  an  indefinite  period  of  wait- 
ing. Such  engagements  cannot  .be  bro- 
ken off.  Young  hearts  will  not  consent 
to  be  thus  torn  asunder.  The  vicar's 
wife  was  too  strong  for  them  to  get 
themselves  married  in  her  teeth,  and  the 
period  of  indefinite  waiting  was  com- 
menced. 

And  now  for  a  moment  we  will  go 
further  back  'among  Mary's  youthful 
days.  Child  as  she  seemed  to  be,  she 
had  in  very  early  years  taken  a  pen  in 
her  hand.  The  reader  need  hardly  be 
told  that  had  not  such  been  the  case 
there  would  not  have  arisen  any  cause 
for  friendship  between  her  and  me.  We 
are  telling  an  Editor's  tale,  and  it  was 
in  our  editorial  capacity  that  Mary  first 
came  to  us.  Well — in  her  earliest 
attempts,  in  her  very  young  days,  she 
wrote — Heaven  knows  what ;  poetry 
first,  no  doubt ;  then,  God  help  her,  a 
tragedy  ;  after  that,  when  the  curate- 
influence  first  commenced,  tales  for  the 
conversion  of  the  ungodly, — and  at  last, 
before  her  engagement  was  a  fact,  hav- 
ing tried  her  wing  at  fiction,  in  the  form 
of  those  false  little  dialo2:ues  between 
Tom  the  Saint  and  Bob  the  Sinner,  she 
had  completed  a  novel  in  one  volume. 
She  was  then  seventeen,  was  engaged 
to  be  married,  and  had  completed  her 
novel !  Passing  her  in  the  street  you 
would  almost  have  taken  her  for  a  child 
to  whom  you  might  give  an  orange. 

Hitherto  her  work  had  come  from 
ambition, — or  from  a  feeling  of  some- 
what restless  piety  inspired  by  the 
curate.  Now  there  arose  in  her  young 
mind  the  question  whether  such  talent 
as  she  possessed  might  not  be  turned  to 
account  for  ways  and  means,  and  used 
to  shorten,  perhaps  absolutely  to  anni- 
hilate, that  uncertain  peiiodof  waiting. 
The  first  novel  was  seen  by  "  a  man  of 
letters  "  in  her  neighborhood,  who  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  very  clever — not 
indeed  fit  as  yet  for  publication,  fatilty . 
in  grammar,  faulty  even  in  spelling, — 
how  I  loved  the  tear  that  shone  in  her 
eye  as  she  confessed  this  delinquency  !  — 
faulty,  of  course,  in  construction,  and 
faulty  in  character, — but  still  clever. 
The  man  of  letters  had  told  her  that  she 
must  begin  again. 

Unfortunate  man  of  letters,  in  having 


thrust  upon  him  so  terrible  a  task!  In 
such  circumstances,  what  is  the  candid, 
honest,  soft-hearted  man  of  letters  to 
do?  "Go,  girl,  and  .mend  your  stock- 
ings. Learn  to  make  a  pie.  If  you 
work  hard,  it  may  be  that  some  day 
your  intellect  will  suffice  to  you  to  read 
a  book  and  understand  it.  For  the 
writing  of  a  book  that  shall  either  in- 
terest or  instruct  a  brother  human  being 
many  gifts  are  required.  Have  you  just 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been 
given  to  you  ?  "  That  is  what  the  can- 
did, honest  man  of  letters  says  who  is 
not  soft-hearted  ; — and  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  will  probably 
be  the  truth.  The  soft-hearted  man  of 
letters  remembers  that  this  case  may  be 
the  hundredth ;  and,  unless  the  blotted 
manuscript  submitted  to  him  is  conclu- 
sive against  such  possibility,  he  recon- 
ciles it  to  his  conscience  to  tune  his 
counsel  to  that  hope.  Who  can  say  that 
he  is  wrong  ?  Unless  such  evidence  be 
conclusive,  who  can  venture  to  declare 
that  this  aspirant  may  not  be  the  one 
who  shall  succeed  ?  Who  in  such  emer- 
gency does  not  remember  the  day  in 
which  he  also  was  one  of  the  hundred 
of  whom  the  ninety-and-nine  must  fail  ? 
— and  will  not  remember  also  the  many 
convictions  on  his  own  mind  that  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  the  one  afipointed  ? 
The  man  of  letters  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cornboro  to  whom  poor  Mary's 
manuscript  was  shown  was  not  suffi- 
ciently hard-hearted  to  make  any  strong 
attempt  to  deter  her.  He  made  no  re- 
ference to  the  easy  stockings,  or  the 
wholesome  pie, — pointed  out  the  mani- 
fest faults  which  he  saw,  and  added — 
we  do  not  doubt  with  much  more  energy 
than  he  threw  into  his  words  of  cen- 
sure— his  comfortable  assurance  that 
there  was  great  promise  in  the  work. 
Mary  Gresley  that  evening  burned  the 
manuscript,  and  began  another,  with  the 
dictionary  close  at  her  elbow. 

Then,  during  her  work,  there  occurred 
two  circumstances  which  brought  upon 
her — arvd,  indeed,  upon  the  household 
to  which  she  belonged — intense  sorrow 
and  greatly  increased  trouble.  The  first 
of  these  applied  more  especially  to  her- 
self. The  Rev.  Arthur  Donne  did  not 
approve  of  novels, — of  other  novels  than 
those  dialogues  between  Tom  and  Bob, 
of  the  falsehood  of  which  he  was  uncon- 
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scions, — and  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
Avriting  of  them  should  be  abandoned. 
How  far  the  lover  went  in  his  attempt 
to  enforce  obedience  we,  of  course,  could 
not  know  ;  but  he  pronounced  the  edict, 
and  the  edict,  though  not  obeyed, 
created  tribulation.  Then  there  en  me 
forth  another  edict  which  had  lo  be 
obeyed, — an  edict  from  the  probable  suc- 
cessor of  the  late  Dr.  Gresley, — order- 
ing the  poor  curate  to  seek  employment 
in  some  clime  more  congenial  to  his  state 
of  health  than  that  in  which  he  was 
then  living.  He  was  told  that  his  throat 
and  lungs  and  general  apparatus  for  liv- 
ing and  preaching  were  not  strong 
enough  for  those  hyperborean  springs, 
and  that  he  must  seek  a  southern  climate. 
He  did  do  so,  and,  before  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mary,  had  transferred  his 
services  to  a  small  town  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  engagement,  of  course,  was  to  be 
as  valid  as  ever,  though  matrimony  must 
be  p'ostponed,  more  indefinitely  even  than 
heretofore.  But  if  Mary  could  write 
novels  and  sell  them,  then  how  glorious 
would  it  be  to  follow  her  lover  into  Dor- 
setshire !  The  Rev.  Arthur  Donne  went, 
and  the  curate  who  came  in  his  place 
was  a  married  man,  wanting  a  house, 
and  not  lodgings.  So  Mary  Gresley  per- 
severed with  her  second  novel,  and  com- 
pleted it  before  she  was  eighteen. 

The  literary  friend  in  the  neighbor- 
hood— to  the  chance  of  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  was  indebted  for  my  subsequent 
friendship  with  Mary  Gresley — found 
this  work  to  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  first.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  who 
had  been  engaged  nearly  all  his  life  in 
the  conduct  of  a  scientific  and  agricul- 
tural periodical,  and  was  the  last  man 
whom  I  should  have  taken  as  a  sound 
critic  on  works  of  fiction, — but  with 
spelling,  grammatical  construction,  and 
the  composition  of  sentences  he  was  ac- 
quainted ;  and  he  assured  Mary  that  her 
progress  had  been  great.  Should  she 
burn  that  second  story?  she  asked  him. 
She  would,  if  he  so  recommended,  and 
begin  another  the  next  day.  Such  was 
not  his  advice.  "  I  have  a  friend  in  Lon- 
don," said  he,  ''  who  has  to  do  with  such 
things,  and  you  shall  go  to  him.  I  will 
give  you  a  letter."  He  gave  her  the 
fatal  letter,  and  she  came  to  us. 

She  came  up  to  town  with  her  novel ; 
but  not   only   with  her   novel,  for  she 


brought  her  mother  with  her.  So  great 
was  her  eloquence,  so  excellent  her 
suasive  power  either  with  her  tongue  or 
by  that  look  of  supplication  in  her  face, 
that  she  induced  her  mother  to  abandon 
her  home  in  Cornboro,  and  trust  heiself 
to  London  lodgings.  The  house  was  let 
furnished  to  the  new  curate,  and  when  I 
first  heard  of  the  Gresleys  they  were 
living  on  the  second  floor  in  a  small 
street  near  to  the  Euston  Square  station. 
Poor  Fanny,  as  she  was  called,  was  left 
in  some  humble  home  at  Cornboro,  and 
Mary  travelled  up  to  try  her  fortune  in 
the  great  city.  When  we  came  to  know 
her  well,  we  expressed  our  doubts  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  step.  Yes;  the 
vicar's  wife  had  been  strong  against  the 
move.  Mary  confessed  as  much.  That 
lady  had  spoken  most  forcible  words,  had 
uttered  terrible  predictions,  had  told 
sundry  truths.  But  Mary  had  prevailed, 
and  the  journey  was  made,  and  the  lodg- 
ings were  taken. 

We  can  now  come  to  the  day  on  which 
we  first  saw  her.  She  did  not  write, 
but  came  direct  to  us  with  her  manu- 
script in  her  hand.  "  A  young  woman, 
sir,  wants  to  see  you,"  said  the  clerk,  in 
that  tone  to  which  we  were  so  well  ac- 
customed, and  which  indicated  the  dis- 
like which  he  had  learned  from  us  to  the 
reception  of  unknown  visitors. 

"  Young  woman  !  What  young  wo- 
man ?  " 

"  Well,  sir  ;  she  is  a  very  young 
woman, — quite  a  girl  like." 

"  I  suppose  she  has  got  a  name.  Who 
sent  her?  I  cannot  see  any  young 
woman  without  knowing  why.  What 
does  she  want  ?  " 

"Got  a  manuscript  in  her  hand,  sir." 

"  I've  no  doubt  she  has,  and  a  ton  of 
manuscript  in  drawers  and  cupboards. 
Tell  her  to  write.  I  won't  see  any 
woman,  young  or  old,  without  knowing 
who  she  is."  The  man  retired,  and  soon 
returned  with  an  envelope  belonging  to 
the  office,  on  which  was  written,  "  Miss 
Mary  Gresley.  late  of  Cornboro."  He 
also  brought  me  a  note  from  "  the  man 
of  letters"  down  in  Dorsetshire.  "Of 
what  sort  is  she  ?  "  I  asked,  looking  at 
the  introduction. 

"  She  ain't  amiss  as  to  looks,"  said  the 
clerk  ;  "  and  she's  modest- like."  Now 
certainly  it  is  the  fact  that  all  female 
literary  aspirants  are  not  "  modest-like." 
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We   read  our   friend's    letter   through, 

\%'hile  poor  Mary  was  standing  at   the 

ciunter  below.     How  eagerly  should  we 

liave  run  to  greet  her,  to  save  her  from 

the  gaze  of  the  public,  to  welcome  her  at 

lea^t  with  a  chair  and  the  warmth  of  our 

e^litorial  lire,  had  we  guessed  then  what 

were  her    qualities !      It  was    not  long 

l>efore  ^he  knew  the  way  up  to  our  sanc- 

luijj  without  any  clerk  to  t^how  her,  and 

not  long  bef<Me  we  knew  well  the  sound 

of  that  low  but  not  timid  knock  at  our 

door,  made  always  with  the  handle  of  the 

i/araj-ol,    with     which    her    advent  was 

hi^rdUii'A.      We  will  confess  that   there 

wjih  alwavs  music  to  our   ears  in  that 

Jijilit  taji  from  the  little  round  wooden 

kijob.     The  man  of  letters  in   Dorset- 

hhlr<',  whom    we    had    known  well  for 

urmy  years,  had  been  never  known  to 

u«  with  intimacy.     We  had  bought  with 

him  and  sold  with  him,  had  talked  with 

him  and,  perhaps,  walked  with  him;  but 

he  was  not  one  with  whom  we  had  eaten, 

or  drunk,  or   prayed.     A  dull,  weli-in- 

fetrucled,  honest  man  he  was,  fond  of  his 

money,  and,  as  we  had  thouglit,  as  un«- 

llkt.ly  ah  any  man  to  be  waked  to  enthu- 

blumi  by    the    ambitious  dreams    of  a 

young  girl.     But  Mary  had  been  potent 

<f\en  over  him,  and  he  had  written  to 

me,    ^aying  that    Miss   Gresley   was   a 

young    lady    of  exceeding    promise,  in 

H'Hifi'cX  of  whom  he  had  a  strong  pre- 

fcenf m<Mit  that  hhe  would  rise,  if  not  to 

i'minence,  at  least  to  a  good  position  as  a 

wi'Ui'W     **  Hut  she  is  very  young,"  he 

added.     Having  read  this  letter,  we  at 

luMt  dchiied  our  clerk  to  send  the  lady 

up. 

We  remember  her  step  as  she  came  to 
the  door,  timid  enough  then, — hesitating, 
but  yi't  wilh  an  assumed  lightness  as 
I  hough  she  was  determined  to  show  us 
that  hint  was  not  ashamed  of  what  she 
was  doing.  She  had  on  her  head  a  light 
straw  hai,  such  as  then  was  very  unusual 
in  London,-  and  is  not  now,  we  believe, 
commonly  woin  in  the  streets  of  the 
inetropohs  by  ladies  who  believe  them- 
selves to  know  what  tliey  are  about, 
liut  it  was  a  hat,  worn  upon  her  head, 
and  not  a  straw  plale  done  up  with  rib- 
bons, and  reai^hing  down  the  incline  of 
the  Ibrehead  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  nose. 
And  hlui  was  dressed  in  a  grey  stuff 
frock,  with  a  little  black  band  round  her 
waist.     As  far  as  our  memory  goes,  we 


never  saw  her  in  any  other  dress,  or 
with  other  hat  or  bonnet  on  her  head. 
"  And  what  can  we  do  for  you, — Miss 
Gresley  ? "  we  said,  standing  up  and 
holding  the  literary  gentleman's  letter  in 
our  hand.  We  had  almost  said,  "  my 
dear,"  seeing  her  youth  and  remember- 
ing our  own  age.  We  were  afterwards 
glad  that  we  had  not  so  addressed  her ; 
though  it  came  before  long  that  we  did 
call  her  "  my  dear," — in  quite  another 
spirit. 

She  recoiled  a  little  from  the  tone  of 
our  voice,  but  recovered  herself  at  once. 

"  Mr. thinks  that  you  can  do  some 

thing  for  me.  1  have  written  a  novel, 
and  I  have  brought  it  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  young,  are  you  not,  to 
have  written  a  novel  ?  " 

"I  am  young,"  she  said,  "but  per- 
haps older  than  you  think.  I  am 
eighteen."  Then  for  the  first  time  there 
came  into  her  eye  that  gleam  of  a  merry 
humor  which  never  was  allowed  to 
dwell  there  long,  but  which  was  so  al- 
luring when  it  showed  itself 

"  That  is  a  ripe  age,"  we  said  laugh- 
ing, and  then  we  bade  her  seat  herself. 
At  once  we  began  to  pour  forth  that  long 
and  dull  and  ugly  lesson  which  is  so 
common  to  our  life,  in  which  we  tried  to 
explain  to  our  unwilling  pupil  that  of  all 
respectable  i)rofessions  for  young  women 
literature  is  the  most  uncertain,  the  most 
heart-breaking,  and  the  most  dangerous. 
"  You  hear  of  the  few  who  are  remune- 
rated," we  said  ;  "  but  you  hear  nothing 
of  the  thousands  that  fail." 

"  It  is  so  noble ! "  she  replied. 

"  But  so  hopeless." 

"  There  are  those  who  succeed." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  Even  in  a  loHery  one 
must  gain  the  prize  ;  but  they  who  trust 
to  lotteries  break  their  hearts." 

"  But  literature  is  not  a  lottery.     If  I 

am  fit,  I  shall  succeed.     Mr. thinks 

I  may  succeed."  Many  more  words  of 
wisdom  we  spoke  to  her,  and  well  do 
we  remember  her  reply  when  we  had 
run  all  our  line  off  the  reel,  and  had 
completed  our  sermon.  "  I  shall  go  on 
all  the  same,"  she  said.  "I  shall  try, 
and  try  again — and  again." 

Her  power  over  us,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, was  soon  established.  Of  course 
we  promised  to  read  the  MS.,  and  turned 
it  over,  no  doubt  with  an  anxious  counte- 
nance, to  see  of  what  nature  was  the 
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writing.  There  is  a  feminine  scrawl  of 
a  nature  so  terrible  that  the  task  of  read- 
ing becomes  worse  than  the  treadmill. 
"I  know  I  can  write  well, — though  I 
am  not  quite  sure  about  the  spelling," 
said  Mary,  as  she  observed  the  glance 
of  our  eyes.  She  spoke  truly.  The 
writing  was  good,  though  the  erasures 
and  alterations  were  very  numerous. 
And  then  the  story  was  intended  to  fill 
only  one  volume.  "  I  will  copy  it  for 
you  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Mary.  "  Though 
there  are  so  many  scratchings  out,  it  hns 
been  copied  once."  We  would  not  for 
worlds  have  given  her  such  labor,  and 
then  we  promised  to  read  the  tale.  We 
forget  how  it  was  brought  about,  but 
she  told  us  at  that  interview  that  her 
mother  had  obtained  leave  from  the 
pastry-cook  round  the  corner  to  sit  there 
waiting  till  Mary  should  rejoin  her.  "  I 
thought  it  would  be  trouble  enough  for 
you  to  have  one  of  us  here,"  she  said 
with  her  little  laugh,  when  I  asked  her 
why  she  had  not  brought  her  mother  on 
with  her.  I  own  that  I  felt  that  she 
had  been  wise;  and  when  I  told  her 
that  if  she  would  call  on  me  again  that 
day  week  I  would  then  have  read  at  any 
rate  so  much  of  her  work  as  would 
enable  me  to  give  her  my  opinion,  I  did 
not  invite  her  to  bring  her  mother  with 
her.  I  knew  that  I  could  talk  more 
freely  to  the  girl  without  the  mother's 
presence.  Even  when  you  are  past  fifty, 
and  intend  only  to  preach  a  sermon,  you 
do  not  wish  to  have  a  mother  present. 

When  she  was  gone  we  took  up  the 
roll  of  paper  and  examined  it.  We 
looked  at  the  division  into  chapters,  at 
the  various  mottoes  the  poor  child  had 
chosen,  pronounced  to  ourselves  the 
name  of  the  story, — it  was  simply  the 
name  of  the  heroine,  an  easy-going,  un- 
affected, well-chosen  name — and  read 
the  last  page  of  it.  On  such  occasions 
the  reader  of  the  work  begins  his  task 
almost  with  a  conviction  that  the  labor 
which  he  is  about  to  undertake  will  be 
utterly  thrown  away.  He  feels  all  but 
sure  that  the  matter  will  be  bad,  that  it 
will  be  better  for  all  parties,  writer,  in- 
tended readers,  and  intended  publisher, 
that  the  written  words  should  not  be 
conveyed  into  type — that  it  will  be  his 
duty  after  some  fashion  to  convey  that 
unwelcome  opinion  to  the  writer,  and 
that  the  writer  will  go  away  incredulous, 


and  accusing  mentally  the  Mentor  of  the 
moment  of  all  manner  of  literary  sins, 
among  which  ignorance,  jealousy  and 
falsehood  will,  in  the  poor  author's  im- 
agination, be  most  prominent.  And  yet 
when  the  writer  was  asking  for  that 
opinion,  declaring  his  especial  desire  that 
the  opinion  should  be  candid,  protesting 
that  his  present  wish  is  to  have  some 
gauge  of  his  own  capability,  and  that  he 
has  come  to  you  believing  you  to  be 
above  others  able  to  give  him  that  gauge, 
— while  his  petition  to  you  was  being 
made,  he  was  in  every  respect  sincere. 
He  had  come  desirous  to  measure  him- 
self, and  had  believed  that  you  could 
measure  him.  When  coming  he  did  not 
think  that  yon  would  declare  him  to  be 
an  Apollo.  He  had  told  himself,  no 
doubt,  how  probable  it  was  that  you 
would  point  out  to  him  that  he  was  a 
dwarf.  You  find  him  to  be  an  ordinary 
man,  measuring  perhaps  five  feet  seven, 
and  unable  to  reach  the  standard  of  the 
particular  regiment  in  which  he  is  am- 
bitious of  serving.  You  tell  him  so  in 
what  civillest  words  you  know,  and  you 
are  at  once  convicted  in  his  mind  of 
jealousy,  ignorance,  and  falsehood  I  And 
yet  he  is  perhaps  a  most  excellent  fel 
low, — and  capable  of  performing  the 
best  of  service,  only  in  some  other  regi- 
ment! As  we  looked  at  Miss  Grcsley's 
manuscript,  tumbling  it  through  our 
hands,  we  expected  even  from  her  some 
such  result.  She  had  gained  two  things 
from  us  already  by  her  outwaid  and 
inward  gifts,  such  as  they  were, — first 
that  we  would  read  her  story,  and 
secondly  that  we  would  read  it  quickly ; 
but  she  had  not  as  yet  gained  irom  us 
any  belief  that  by  reading  it  we  could 
serve  it. 

We  did  read  it, — the  most  of  it  before 
we  left  our  editorial  chair  on  that  after- 
noon, so  that  we  lost  altogether  the  daily 
walk  so  essential  to  our  editorial  health, 
and  were  put  to  the  expense  of  a  cab  on 
our  return  home.  And  we  incurred  some 
minimum  of  domestic  discomfort  from 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  reach  our  own 
door  till  twenty  minutes  after  our  ap- 
pointed dinner  hour.  "  I  have  this  mo- 
ment come  from  the  office  as  hard  as  a 
cab  could  bring  me,"  we  said  in  answer 
to  the  mildest  of  reproaches,  explaining 
nothing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cause 
which  had  kept  us  so  long  at  our  work. 
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We  must  not  allow  our  readers  to 
suppose  that  the  intensity  of  our  applica- 
tion had  arisen  from  the  overwhelming 
interest  cf  the  story.  It  was  not  that 
the  story  entranced  us,  but  tliat  our  feel- 
ing for  the  writer  grew  as  we  read  the 
story.  It  was  simple,  unaffected,  and 
almost  painfully  unsensational.  It  con- 
tained, as  I  came  to  perceive  afterwards, 
little  more  than  a  recital  of  what  her  im- 
agination told  her  might  too  probably 
be  the  result  of  her  own  engagement. 
It  was  the  story  of  two  young  people 
who  become  engaged  and  cannot  be 
married.  After  a  course  of  years  the 
man,  with  many  true  arguments,  asks  to 
be  absolved.  The  woman  yields  with 
an  expressed  conviction  that  her  lover  is 
right,  settles  herself  down  for^  maiden 
life,  then  breaks  her  heart  and  dies. 
The  character  of  the  man  was  utterly 
imtriie  to  Nature.  That  of  the  woman 
was  true,  but  commonplace.  Other  in- 
terest, or  other  character  there  was 
none.  The  dialogues  between  the  lovers 
were  many  and  tedious,  and  hardly  a 
word  was  spoken  between  them  which 
two  lovers  really  would  have  uttered. 
It  was  clearly  not  a  work  as  to  which  I 
could  tell  my  little  friend  that  she  might 
depend  upon  it  for  fame  or  fortune. 
When  I  had  finished  it  I  was  obliijed  to 
tell  myself  that  I  could  not  advise  her 
even  to  publish  it.  But  yet  I  could  not 
say  that  she  had  mistaken  her  own 
powers  or  applied  herself  to  a  profession 
beyond  her  reach.  There  was  a  grace 
and  delicacy  in  her  work  which  were 
charming.  Occasionally  she  escaped 
from  the  trammels  of  grammar,  but  only 
so  far  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
point  out  to  her  her  errors.  There  was 
not  a  word  that  a  young  lady  should  not 
have  written  ;  and  there  was  throughout 
the  whole  evident  signs  of  honest  work. 
We  had  six  days  to  think  it  over  be- 
tween our  completion  of  the  task  and 
lier  second  visit. 

She  came  exactly  at  the  hour  appoint- 
ed, and  seated  herself  at  once  in  the  arm- 
chair beibre  us  as  soon  as  the  young  man 
had  closed  the  door  behind  him.  There 
had  been  no  great  occasion  for  nervous- 
ness at  her  first  visit,  and  she  had  then, 
by  an  evident  effort,  ovei'come  the  difli- 
dence  incidental  to  a  meeting  with  a 
stranger.  But  now  she  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  her  anxiety.  *'  Well,"  she  said, 


leaning  forward,  and  looking  up  into  our 
face,  with  her  two  hands  folded  to- 
gether. 

Even  though  Truth,  standing  full 
panoplied  at  our  elbow,  had  positively 
demanded  it,  we  could  not  have  told  her 
then  to  mend  her  stockings  and  bake  her 
pies  and  desert  the  calling  that  she  had 
chosen.  She  was  simply  irresistible,  and 
would,  we  fear,  have  constrained  us  into 
falsehood  had  the  question  been  between 
falsehood  and  absolute  reprobation  of 
her  work.  To  have  spoken  hard,  heart- 
breaking words  to  her,  would  have  been 
like  striking  a  child  when  it  comes  to 
kiss  you.  We  fear  that  we  were  not 
absolutely  true  at  first,  and  that  by  that 
absence  of  truth  we  made  subsequent 
pain  more  painful.  "Well,"  she  said, 
looking  up  into  our  face.  "Have  you 
read  it  ?  "  We  told  her  that  we  had 
read  every  word  of  it.  "  And  it  is  no 
good  ?  " 

We  fear  that  we  began  by  telling  her 
that  it  certainly  was  good, — after  a  fash- 
ion, very  good, — considering  her  youth 
and  necessary  inexperience,  very  good  in- 
deed. As  we  said  this  she  shook  her  head, 
and  sent  out  a  spark  or  two  from  her 
eyes,  intimating  her  conviction  that  ex- 
cuses or  quasi  praise  founded  on  her 
youth  would  avail  her  nothing.  "  Would 
anybody  buy  it  from  me  ?  "  she  asked. 
No ;  we  did  not  think  that  any  pub- 
lisher would  pay  her  money  for  it. 
"  Would  they  print  it  for  me  without 
costing  me  anything  ?  "  Then  we  told 
her  the  truth  as  nearly  as  we  could.  She 
lacked  experience ;  and  if,  as  she  had 
declared  to  us  before,  she  was  determin- 
ed to  persevere,  she  must  try  again,  and 
must  learn  more  of  that  lesson  of  the 
world's  ways  which  was  so  necessary  to 
those  who  attempted  to  teach  that  les- 
son to  others.  "But  I  shall  try  again 
at  once,"  she  said.  We  shook  our  head, 
endeavoring  to  shake  it  kindly.  *'  Cur- 
rer  Bell  was  only  a  young  girl  when  she 
succeeded,"  she  added.  The  injury 
which  Currer  Bell  did  after  this  fashion 
was  almost  equal  to  that  perpetrated  by 
Jack  Sheppard. 

She  remained  with  us  then  for  above 
an  hour ;  for  more  than  two  probably, 
though  tlie  time  was  not  specially  marked 
by  us  ;  and  before  her  visit  was  brought 
to  a  close  she  had  told  us  of  her  engage- 
ment with  the  curate.    Indeed,  we  be- 
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lieve  that  the  greater  part  of  her  little 
history  as  hitherto  narrated  was  made 
known  to  us  on  that  occasion.  We  asked 
after  her  mother  earlv  in  the  interview, 
and  learned  ihat  she  was  not  on  this  oc- 
casion kept  waiting  at  the  pastrycook's 
shop.  Mary  had  come  alone,  making  use 
of  some  friendly  omnibus,  of  which  she 
had  learned  the  route.  When  she  told 
us  that  she  and  her  mother  had  come  up 
to  London  solely  with  the  view  of  for- 
warding her  views  in  her  intended  pro- 
fession, we  ventured  to  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  wiser  for  them  to  return  to 
Cornboro,  seeing  how  improbable  it  was 
that  she  would  have  matter  tit  for  the 
press  wiihin  any  short  period.  Then 
she  explained  that  they  had  calculated 
that  they  would  be  able  to  live  in  Lon- 
don for  twelve  months,  if  they  spent 
nothing  except  on  absolute  necessaries. 
The  poor  girl  seemed  to  keep  back 
nothing  from  us.  "  We  have  clothes  that 
will  carry  us  through,  and  we  shall  be 
very  careful.  I  came  in  an  omnibus, — 
but  I  shall  walk  if  you  will  let  me  come 
ajjain."  Then  she  asked  me  for  advice. 
How  was  she  to  set  about  further  work 
with  the  bust  chance  of  turning  it  to  ac- 
count ? 

It  had  been  altogether  the  fault  of 
that  retired  literary  gentleman  down  in 
the  North,  who  had  obtained  what  stand- 
ing he  had  in  the  world  of  letters  by 
writing  about  guano  and  ihe  cattle 
plague.  Divested  of  all  responsibility, 
and  fearing  no  further  trouble  to  himself, 
he  had  ventured  to  tell  this  girl  that  her 
work  was  full  of  promise.  Promise  means 
probability,  and  in  this  case  there  was 
nothing  beyond  a  most  remote  chance. 
That  she  and  her  mother  should  have 
left  their  little  household  gods,  and 
come  up  to  London  on  such  a  chance, 
was  a  thing  terrible  to  the  mind.  But 
we  felt  before  these  two  hours  were  over 
that  we  could  not  throw  her  off  now. 
We  had  become  old  friends,  and  there 
had  been  that  between  us  which  gave 
her  a  positive  claim  upon  our  time.  She 
had  sat  in  our  arm-chair,  leaning  for- 
ward with  her  elbows  on  her  knees  and 
her  hands  stretched  out,  till  we,  caught 
by  the  charm  of  her  unstudied  intimacy, 
had  wheeled  around  our  chair,  and  had 
placed  ourselves,  as  nearly  as  the  circum- 
stances would  admit,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion.   The  magnetism  had  already  began 


to  act  upon  us.  We  soon  found  ourselves 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  was  to  re- 
main in  London  and  begin  another  book. 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  her.  Before 
the  interview  was  over,  w^e,  who  had  been 
conversant  with  all  these  matters  before 
,  she  was  born  ;  we,  who  had  latterly  come 
to  regard  our  own  editorial  fault  as  being 
chiefly  that  of  personal  harshness  ;  we, 
who  had  repulsed  aspirant  novelists  by  the 
score, — we  had  consented  to  be  a  party  to 
the  creation,  if  not  to  the  actual  writing, 
of  this  new  book  I 

It  was  to  be  done  aftei*  this  fashion. 
She  was  to  fabricate  a  plot,  and  to  bring 
it  to  us,  written  on  two  sides  of  a  sheet 
of  letter  paper.  On  the  reverse  sides  we 
were  to  criticise  this  plot,  and  prepare 
emendations.  Then  she  was  to  make 
out  skeletons  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  afterwards  to  be  clothed  with 
flesh  and  made  alive  with  blood,  and 
covered  with  cuticles.  After  that  she 
was  to  arrange  her  proportions ;  and  at 
last,  before  she  began  to  write  the  story, 
she  was  to  describe  in  detail  such  part 
of  it  as  was  to  be  told  in  each  chapter. 
On  eveiy  advancing  wavelet  of  the  work, 
we  were  to  give  her  our  written  re- 
marks. All  this  we  promised  to  do  be- 
cause of  the  quiver  in  her  lip,  and  the 
alternate  tear  and  sparkle  in  her  eye. 
"  Now  that  I  have  found  a  friend,  I  feel 
sure  that  I  can  do  it,"  she  said,  as  she 
held  our  hand  tightly  before  she  left  us. 

In  about  a  month,  during  which  she 
had  twice  written  to  us,  and  twice  been 
answered,  she  came  with  her  plot.  It 
was  the  old  story,  with  some  additions 
and  some  change.  There  was  matri- 
mony instead  of  death  at  the  end,  and 
an  old  aunt  was  brought  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relenting  and  producing  an  in- 
come. We  added  a  few  details,  feeling 
as  we  did  so  that  we  \vere  the  very 
worst  of  botchers.  We  doubt  now 
whether  the  old,  sad,  simple  story  was 
not  the  better  of  the  two.  Then,  after 
another  lengthened  interview,  we  sent 
our  pupil  back  to  create  her  skeletons. 
When  she  came  with  the  skeletons  we 
were  dear  fiiends,  and  we  had  learned 
to  call  her  Mary.  Then  it  was  that  she 
first  sat  at  our  editorial  table,  and  wrote 
a  love-letter  to  the  curate.  It  w^as  then 
mid-winter,  wanting  but  a  few  days  to 
Christmas,  and  Arthur,  as  she  called 
him,   did   not    like    the    cold   weather. 
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"  He  does  not  say  so,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
fear  he  is  ill.  Don't  you  think  there  are 
some  people  with  whom  everything  is 
unfortunate?"  She  wrote  her  letter, 
and  had  recovered  her  spirits  before  she 
took  her  le:ive. 

We  then  proposed  to  her  to  bring  her 
mother  to  dine  with  us  on  Christmas 
Day.  We  had  made  a  clean  breast  of  it 
at  home  in  regard  to  our  heart-flutter- 
ings,  and  had  been  met  with  a  suggestion 
that  some  kindness  might  with  propriety 
be  shown  to  the  old  lady  as  well  as  to 
the  young  one.  We  had  felt  grateful  to 
the  old  lady  for  not  coming  to  our  office 
with  her  daughter,  and  had  at  once 
assented.  When  we  made  the  sujrcjes- 
tion  to  Mary  there  came  firet  a  blnsh 
over  all  her  face,  and  then  there  followed 
the  well-known  smile  before  the  blush 
was  gone.  "  You'll  all  be  dressed  fine," 
she  said.  We  protested  that  not  a  gar- 
ment would  be  changed  by  any  of  the 
family  after  the  decent  church-going  in 
the  morning.  "  Just  as  I  am  ? "  she 
asked.  "  Just  as  you  are,"  we  said, 
looking  at  the  dear  gray  frock,  adding 
some  mocking  assertion  that  no  possible 
combination  of  millinery  could  improve 
her.  "  And  mamma  will  be  just  the 
same  ?  Then  we  will  come,"  she  said. 
We  told  her  an  absolute  falsehood,  as  to 
some  necessity  which  would  take  us  in  a 
cab  to  Euston  Square  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  Christmas  Day,  so  that  we  could 
call  and  bring  them  both  to  our  house 
without  trouble  or  expense.  "  You 
shan't  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  she 
said.  However,  we  swore  to  our  false- 
hood,—  perceiving,  as  we  did  so,  that 
she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  but  in 
the  matter  of  the  cab  we  had  our  own  way. 

We  found  the  mother  to  be  what  we 
had  expected, — a  weak,  lady-like,  lachry- 
mose old  lady,  endowed  with  a  profound 
admiration  for  her  daughter,  and  so 
bashful  that  she  could  not  at  all  enjoy 
her  plum-pudding.  We  think  that  Mary 
did  enjoy  hers  thoroughly.  She  made 
a  little  speech  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
praising  ourselves  with  warm  words  and 
tearful  eyes,  and  immediately  won 
the  heart  of  a  new  friend.  She  allied 
herself  warmly  to  our  daughters,  put  up 
with  the  schoolboy  pleasantries  of  our 
sons,  and  before  the  evening  was  over 
was  dressed  up  as  a  ghost  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  neighboring  children  who 


were  brought  in  to  play  snapdragon. 
Mrs.  Gresley,  as  she  drank  her  tea  and 
crumbled  her  bit  of  cake,  seated  on  a 
distant  sofa,  was  not  so  happy,  partly 
because  she  remembered  her  old  gown, 
and  partly  because  our  wife  was  a  stran- 
ger to  her.  Mary  had  forgotten  both 
circumstances  before  the  dinner  was 
half  over.  She  was  the  sweetest  ghost 
that  ever  was  seen.  How  pleasant  would 
be  our  ideas  of  departed  spirits  if  such 
ghosts  would  visit  us  frequently ! 

They  repeated  their  visits  to  us  not 
unfrequently  during  the  twelve  months  ; 
but  as  the  whole  interest  attaching  to 
our  intercourse  had  reference  to  circum- 
stances which  took  place  in  that  editorial 
room  of  ours,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
refer  further  to  the  hours,  very  pleasant 
to  ourselves,  which  she  spent  with  us  in 
our  domestic  life.  She  was  ever  made 
welcome  when  she  came,  and  was  known 
by  us  as  a  dear,  well-bred,  modest,  clever 
little  girl.  The  novel  went  on.  That 
cataloijcue  of  the  skeletons  jjave  us  more 
trouble  than  all  the  rest,  and  many  were 
the  tears  which  she  shed  over  it,  and 
sad  were  the  misgivings  by  which  she 
was  afflicted,  though  never  vanquished  ! 
How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  girl  of 
eighteen  should  portray  characters  such 
as  she  had  never  known  ?  In  her  inter- 
course wdth  the  curate  all  the  intellect 
had  been  on  her  side.  She  had  loved 
him  because  it  was  requisite  to  her  to 
love  some  one;  and  now,  as  she  had 
loved  him,  she  was  as  true  as  steel  to 
him.  But  there  had  been  almost  nothing 
for  her  to  learn  from  him.  The  plan  of 
the  novel  went  on,  and  as  it  did  so  we 
became  more  and  more  despondent  as 
to  its  success.  And  throuojh  it  all  we 
knew  how  contrary  it  was  to  our  own 
judgment  to  expect,  even  to  dream  of, 
anything  but  failure.  I'hough  we  went 
on  working  with  her,  finding  it  to  be  quite 
impossible  to  resist  her  entreaties,  wo 
did  tell  her  from  day  to  day  that,  even 
presuming  she  were  entitled  to  hope  for 
ultimate  success,  she  must  go  through 
an  apprenticeship  of  ten  years  before 
she  could  reach  it.  Then  she  would  sit 
silent,  repressing  her  tears,  and  search- 
ing for  arguments  with  which  to  support 
her  cause. 

"  Working   hard   is  apprenticeship," 
she  said  to  us  once. 

"  Yes,  Mary ;  but  the   work  will  be 
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more  useful,  and  the  apprenticeship  more 
wholesome,  if  you  will  take  them  for 
Trhat  they  are  worth." 

"I  shall  be  dead  in  ten  years,"  she 
said. 

"  If  you  thought  so  you  would  not  in- 
tend to  marry  Mr.  Donne.  But  even, 
were  it  certain  that  such  would  be  your 
fate,  how  can  that  alter  the  stale  of 
things  ?  The  world  will  know  nothinsc 
of  that ;  and  if  it  did,  would  the  world 
buy  your  book  out  of  pity  ?  " 

"I  want  no  one  to  pity  me,"  she  said  ; 
"  but  I  want  you  to  help  me."  So  we 
went  on  helpidg  her.  At  the  end  of  four 
months  she  had  not  put  pen  to  paper 
on  tiie  absolute  body  of  her  projected 
novel ;  and  yet  she  had  worked  daily  at 
it,  arranging  its  future  construction. 

During    the    next    month,  when  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  March,  a  gleam  of 
real  success  came  to  her.     We  had  told 
her  frankly  that  we  would  publish  nothing 
of  hers  in  the  periodical  which  we  were 
ourselves  conducting.      She  had  become 
too  dear  to  us  for  us   not  to  feel  that 
were  we  to  do  so,  we  should  be  doing  it 
rather  for  her  sake  than  for  that  of  our 
readers.   But  we  did  procure  for  her  the 
publication  of    two    short    stories  else- 
where.    For  these  she  received  twelve 
guineas,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had    found    an    El  Dorado  of  literary 
wealth.     I  shall  never  forget  her  ecstasy 
when  she  knew  that   her  work   would 
be    printed,  or    her    renewed   triumph 
when  the  first  huml)le  check  was  given 
into    her  hands.     There  are  those  who 
will  think  that  such  a  triumph,  as  con- 
nected with  literature,  must  be  sordid. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge that  money  payment  for  work  done 
is  the  best  and  most  honest  test  of  suc- 
cess.    We  are  sure  that  it  is  so  felt  by 
youg  barristers  and  young  doctors,  and 
we  do  not  see    why  rejoicing  on  such 
realization  of  long-cherished  hope  should 
be  more  vile  with  the   literary  aspirant 
than  with  them.     "  What  do  you  think 
rU  do  first  with    it  ?  "  she  said.     We 
thought  she  meant  to  send  somethinsrto 
her  lover,  and  we  told  her  so.     "  I'll  buy 
mnmma  a  bonnet  to  go  to  church  in.     I 
didn't    tell  you  before,  but  she   hasn't 
been  these  three  Sundays    because  she 
hasn't  one  fit  to  be  seen."     I  chan<]:ed 
the  check  for  her,  and  she  went  off  and 
bought  the  bonnet. 


Though  I  was  successful  for  her  in  re- 
gard to  the  two  stories,  I  could  not  go 
beyond  that.  We  could  have  filled 
pages  of  periodicals  with  her  writing 
had  we  been  willing  that  she  should  work 
without  remuneration.  She  herself  was 
anxious  for  such  work,  thinking  that  it 
would  lead  to  something  better.  But 
we  opposed  it,  and,  indeed,  would  not 
permit  it,  believing  that  work  so  done 
can  be  serviceable  to  none  but  those  who 
accept  it  that  pages  may  be  filled  with- 
out cost. 

During  the  whole  winter,  while  she 
was  thus  working,  she  was  in  a  state  of 
alarm  about  her  lover.  Her  liope  was 
ever  that  when  warm  weather  came  he 
would  again  be  well  and  strong.  We 
know  nothing  sadder  than  such  hope 
founded  on  such  source.  For  does  not 
the  winter  follow  the  summer,  and  then 
again  comes  the  killing  spring  ?  At  this 
time  she  used  to  read  us  passages  from 
his  letters,  in  which  he  seemed  to  speak 
of  little  but  his  own  health.  In  her 
literary  ambition  he  never  seemed  to 
have  taken  part  since  she  had  declared 
her  intention  of  writing  profane  novels. 
As  regarded  him,  his  sole  merit  to  us 
seemed  to  be  in  his  truth  to  her. 
He  told  her  that  in  his  opinion  they 
two  were  as  much  joined  together  as 
though  the  service  of  the  Church 
had  bound  them  ;  but  even  in  saying 
that  he  spoke  ever  of  himself  and  not  of 
her.  Well — May  came,  dangerous, 
doubtful,  deceitful  May,  nnd  he  was 
worse.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the 
dread  word,  Consumption,  passed  her 
lips.  It  had  already  passed  ours,  men- 
tally, a  score  of  times.  We  asked  her 
what  she  herself  would  wish  to  do. 
Would  she  desire  to  go  down  to  Dor- 
setshire and  see  him  ?  She  thought 
awhile,  and  said  that  she  would  wait  a 
little  longer. 

The  novel  went  on,  and  at  length,  in 
June,  she  was  writing  the  actual  words 
on  which,  as  she  thought,  so  much  de- 
pended. She  had  really  brought  the 
story  into  some  shape  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  chapters  ;  and  sometimes 
even  I  began  to  hope.  There  were  mo- 
ments in  which  with  her  hope  was  al- 
most certainty.  Towards  the  end  of 
June  Mr.  Donne  declared  himself  to 
be  better.  He  was  to  have  a  holiday  in 
August,  and  then  he  intended  to  run  up 
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to  London  nnd  see  his  betrothed.  He  still 
gave  details,  which  were  distressing  to 
us,  of  his  own  symptoms ;  but  it  was 
manifest  that  he  himself  was  not  de- 
sponding, and  she  was  governed  in  her 
trust  or  in  her  despair  altogether  by  him. 
But  when  August  came  the  period  of  his 
visit  was  postponed.  The  heat  had  made 
him  weak,  and  he  was  to  come  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Early  in  August  we  ourselves  went 
away  for  our  annual  recreation, — not 
that  we  shoot  grouse,  or  that  we  have 
any  strong  opinion  that  August  and  Sep- 
tember are  the  best  months  in  the  year 
for  holiday  making, — but  that  everybody 
does  go  in  August.  We  ourselves  are 
not  specially  fond  of  August.  In  many 
places  to  which  one  goes  a-touring  mos- 
quitoes bite  in  that  month.  The  heat, 
too,  prevents  one  from  walking.  The 
inns  are  all  full,  and  the  railways  crowd- 
ed. April  and  May  are  twice  pleasanter 
months  in  which  to  see  the  world  and 
the  country.  But  fashion  is  everything, 
and  no  man  or  woman  will  stay  in  town 
in  August  for  whom  there  exists  any 
practicability  of  leaving  it.  We  went 
on  the  10th, — just  as  though  we  had  a 
moor,  and  one  of  the  last  things  we  did 
before  our  departure  was  to  read  and 
revise  the  last-written  chapter  of  Mary's 
story. 

About  the  end  of  September  we  re- 
turned, and  up  to  that  time  the  lover  had 
not  come  to  London.  Immediately  on  our 
return  we  wrote  to  Mary,  and  the  next 
morning  she  was  with  us.  She  had  seat- 
ed herself  on  her  usual  chair  before  she 
spoke,  and  we  had  taken  her  hand  and 
asked  after  herself  and  her  mother. 
Then,  with  something  of  mirth  in  our 
tone,  we  demanded  the  work  which  she 
had  done  since  our  departure.  "  He  is 
dying,"  she  replied. 

She  did  not  weep  as  she  spoke.  It 
was  not  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  the 
tears  filled  her  eyes.  But  there  was  in 
her  face  a  look  of  fixed  and  settled 
misery  which  convinced  us  that  she  at 
least  did  not  doubt  the  truth  of  her  own 
assertion.  We  muttered  something  as 
to  our  hope  that  she  was  mistaken. 
"The  Doctor,  there,  has  written  to  tell 
mamma  that  it  is  so.  Here  is  his  letter." 
The  doctor's  letter  was  a  good  letter, 
written  with  more  of  assurance  than 
doctors  can  generally  allow  themselves 


to  express.  "  I  fear  that  I  am  justified 
in  telling  you,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  it 
can  only  be  a  question  of  weeks."  We 
got  up  and  took  her  hand.  There  was 
not  a  word  to  be  uttered. 

"  I  must  go  to  him,"  she  said,  after  a 
pause. 

"  Well— yes.     It  will  be  better." 

"  But  we  have  no  money."  It  must 
be  explained  now  that  offers  of  slight, 
very  slight,  pecuniary  aid  had  been  made 
by  us  both  to  Mary  and  to  her  mother 
on  more  than  one  occasiim.  These  had 
been  refused  with  adamantine  firmness, 
but  always  with  something  of  mirth,  or 
at  least  of  humor,  attached  to  the  re- 
fusal. The  mother  would  simply  refer 
to  the  daughter,  and  Mary  would  declare 
that  they  could  manage  to  see  the  twelve- 
•  month  through,  and  go  back  to  Corn- 
boro,  without  becoming  absolute  beg- 
gars. She  would  allude  to  their  joint 
wardrobe,  and  would  confess  that  there 
would  not  have  been  a  pair  of  boots  be- 
tween them  but  for  that  twelve  guineas ; 
and  indeed  she  seemed  to  have  stretched 
that  modest  incoming  so  as  to  cover  a 
legion  of  purchases.  And  of  these  things 
she  was  never  ashamed  to  speak.  We 
think  there  must  have  been  at  least  two 
gray  frocks,  because  the  frock  was  always 
clean,  and  never  absolutely  shabby. 
Our  girls  at  home  declared  that  they  had 
seen  three.  Of  her  frock,  as  it  happened,' 
she  never  spoke  to  us,  but  the  new  boots 
and  the  new  gloves,  "  and  ever  so  many 
things  that  I  can't  tell  you  about,  which 
we  really  couldn't  have  gone  without," 
all  came  out  of  the  twelve  guineas.  That 
she  had  taken,  not  only  with  delight,  but 
with  triumph.  But  pecuniary  assistance 
from  ourselves  she  had  always  refused. 
"  It  would  be  a  gift,"  she  would  say. 

"  Have  it  as  you  like." 

"  But  people  don't  give  other  people 
money." 

"Don't  they?  That's  all  you  know 
about  the  w(5rld." 

"  Yes ;  to  beggars.  We  hope  we 
needn't  come  to  that."  It  was  thus  that 
she  always  answered  us, — but  always 
with  something  of  laughter  in  her  eye, 
as  though  their  poverty  w^as  a  joke. 
Now,  when  the  demand  upon  her  was 
for  that  which  did  not  concern  her  per- 
sonal comfort,  which  referred  to  a  matter 
felt  by  her  to  be  vitally  important,  she 
declared,  without  a  minute's  hesitation, 
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that  she   had  not  money  for  the  jour- 
ney. 

"  Of  course  you  can  have  money," 
we  said.  "  I  suppose  you  will  go  at 
once  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ; — at  once.  That  is  in  a  day 
or  two, — after  he  shall  have  received  my 
etter.  Why  should  I  wait  ?  "  We  sat 
down  to  write  a  check,  and  she,  seeing 
what  we  were  doing,  asked  how  much 
it  was  to  he.  "  No,— half  that  w  ill  do," 
she  said.  "  Mamma  will  not  go.  We 
have  talked  it  over  and  decided  it. 
Yes ;  I  know  all  about  that.  I  am  going 
to  see  my  lover, — my  dying  lover  ;  and 
I  have  to  beg  for  the  money  to  take  me 
to  him.  Of  course  I  am  a  young  girl; 
but  in  such  a  condition  am  I  to  stand 
upon  the  ceremony  of  being  tiiken  care 
of?  A  housemaid  wouldn't  want  to  be 
taken  care  of  at  eighteen."  We  did 
exactly  as  she  bade  us,  and  then  at- 
tempted to  comfort  her  while  the  young 
man  went  to  get  money  for  the  check. 
What  consolation  was  possible  ?  It  was 
simply  necessary  to  admit  with  frankness 
that  sorrow  had  come  from  which  there 
could  be  no  present  release.  "Yes," 
she  said.  "Time  will  cure  it, — in  a 
way.  One  dies  in  lime,  and  then  of 
course  it  is  all  cured."  "  One  hears  of 
this  kind  of  thing  oiten,"  she  said  after- 
wards, still  leaning  forward  in  her  chair, 
still  with  something  of  the  old  expression 
in  her  eyes, — something  almost  of  humor 
in  spite  of  her  grief;  "  but  it  is  the  girl 
who  dies.  When  it  is  the  girl,  there 
isn't,  after  all,  so  much  harm  done.  A 
man  goes  about  the  world  and  can  shake 
it  oft*;  and  then,  there  are  plenty  of 
girls."  We  could  not  tell  her  how  in- 
finitely more  important,  to  our  thinking, 
was  her  life  than  that  of  him  whom  she 
was  going  to  see  now  for  the  last  time ; 
but  there  did  spring  up  within  our  mind 
a  feeling,  greatly  opposed  to  that  convic- 
tion which  formerly  we  had  entieavored 
to  impress  upon  herself, — that  she  w^as 
destined  to  make  for  herself  a  successful 
career. 

She  went,  and  remained  by  her  lover's 
bed  side  tor  three  weeks.  She  wrote  con- 
stantly to  her  mother,  and  once  or  twice 
to  ourselves.  She  never  again  allowed 
herself  to  entertain  a  gleam  of  hope,  and 
she  spoke  of  her  sorrow  as  a  thing  accom- 
plished. In  her  last  interview  with  us 
she  had  hardly  alluded  to  her  novel,  and 
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in  her  letters  she  never  mentioned  it. 
But  she  did  say  one  word  which  made 
us  guess  what  was  coming.  "You  will 
find  me  greatly  changed  in  one  thing," 
she  said ;  "  so  much  changed  that  I  need 
never  have  troubled  you."  The  day  for 
her  return  to  London  was  twice  post- 
poned, but  at  last  she  was  brought  to 
leave  him.  Stern  necessity  was  too 
strong  for  her.  Let  her  pinch  herself  as 
she  might,  she  must  live  down  in  Dorset- 
shire,— and  could  not  live  on  his  means, 
which  were  as  narrow  as  her  own.  She 
left  him ;  and  on  the  day  after  her  ar- 
rival in  London  she  walked  across  from 
Euston  Square  to  our  office. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  is  all  over.  I 
shall  never  see  him  again  on  this  side  of 
heaven's  gates."  I  do  not  know  that  we 
ever  saw  a  tear  in  her  eyes  produced  by 
her  own  sorrow.  She  was  possessed  of 
some  wonderful  strength  which  seemed 
to  suffice  for  the  bearing  of  any  burden. 
Then  she  paused,  and  we  could  only  sit 
silent,  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon  the  rug. 
"  I  have  made  him  a  promise,"  she  said 
at  last.  Of  course  we  asked  her  what 
was  the  promise,  though  at  the  moment 
we  thought  that  we  knew.  "I  will  make 
no  more  attempt  at  novel  writing." 

"  Such  a  promise  should  not  have  been 
asked, — or  given,"  we  said  vehemently. 

"  It  should  have  been  asked, — because 
he  thought  it  right,"  she  answered. 
"  And  of  course  it  was  given.  Must  he 
not  know  better  than  I  do  ?  Is  be  not 
one  of  God's  ordained  priests  ?  In  all 
the  world  is  there  one  so  bound  to  obey 
him  as  I  ?  "  There  was  nothing  to  be 
said  for  it  at  such  a  moment  as  that. 
There  is  no  enthusiasm  equal  to  that 
produced  by  a  death-bed  parting.  "  I 
grieve  greatly,"  she  said,  "that  you 
should  have  had  so  much  vain  labor  with 
a  poor  girl  who  can  never  profit  by  it" 

"  I  don't  believe  the  labor  will  have 
been  vain,"  we  answered,  having  alto- 
gether changed  those  views  of  ours  as 
to  the  futility  of  the  pursuit  which  she 
had  adopted. 

"  I  have  destroyed  it  all,"  she  said. 

"  What ; — burned  the  novel  ?  " 

"  Every  scrap  of  it.  I  told  him  that 
I  would  do  so,  and  that  he  should  know 
that  I  had  done  it.  Every  page  was 
buraed  after  I  got  home  last  night,  and 
then  I  wrote  to  him  before  I  went  to 
bed." 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  it  wick- 
ed that  people  should  wiite  novels  ?  " 
we  asked. 

"  He  thinks  it  to  be  a  misapplication 
of  God's  gifts,  and  that  has  been  enough 
for  me.  He  shall  judge  for  me,  but  I 
will  not  judge  for  others.  And  what 
does  it  matter?  I  do  not  want  to  write 
a  novel  now." 

They  remained  in  London  till  the  end 
of  the  year  for  which  the  married  curate 
had  taken  their  house,  and  then  they  re- 
turned to  Cornboro.  We  saw  them  fre- 
quently while  they  were  still  in  town,  and 
despatched  them  by  the  train  to  the 
north  just  when  the  winter  was  begin- 
ning. At  that  time  the  young  clergy- 
man was  still  living  down  in  Dorsetshire, 
but  he  was  lying  in  his  grave  when 
Christmas  came.  Mary  never  saw  him 
again,  nor  did  she  attend  his  funeral. 
She  wrote  to  us  frequently  then,  as  she 
did  for  vears  afterwards.  "  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  stood  at  his  grave," 
she  said ;  "  but  it  was  a  luxury  of  sor- 
row that  I  wished  to  enjoy,  and  they 
who  cannot  earn  luxuries  should  not 
]»ave  them.  They  were  going  to  manage 
it  for  me  here,  but  I  knew  I  was  right 
to  refuse  it."  Right,  indeed !  As  far 
as  we  knew  her,  she  never  moved  a 
single  point  from  what  was  right. 

All  these  things  happened  many  years 
ago.  Mary  Gresley,  on  her  return  to 
Cornboro,  apprenticed  herself,  as  it  were, 
to  the  married  curate  there,  and  called 
herself,  I  think,  a  female  Scripture  read- 


er. I  know  that  she  spent  her  days  in 
working  hard  for  the  religious  aid  of  the 
poor  around  her.  From  time  to  time  we 
endeavored  to  instigate  her  to  literary 
work  ;  and  she  answered  our  letters  by 
sending  us  wonderful  little  dialogues  be- 
tween Tom  the  Saint  and  Bob  the  Sin- 
ner. We  are  in  no  humor  to  criticise 
them  now  ;  but  we  can  assert,  that 
though  that  mode  of  religious  teaching 
is  most  distasteful  to  us,  the  literary 
merit  shown  even  in  such  works  as  these 
was  very  manifest.  And  there  came  to 
be  apparent  in  them  a  gleam  of  humor 
which  would  sometimes  make  us  think 
that  she  was  sitting  opposii*e  to  us  and 
looking  at  us,  and  that  she  was  Tom  the 
Saint,  and  that  we  were  Bob  the  Sinner. 
We  said  what  we  could  to  turn  her  from 
her  chosen  path,  throwing  into  our  let- 
ters all  the  eloquence  and  all  the  thought 
of  which  we  were  masters  ;  but  our  elo- 
quence and  our  thought  were  equally  in 
vain. 

At  last,  when  eight  years  had  passed 
over  her  head  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Donne,  she  married  a  missionary  who 
was  going  out  to  somo  foreign  country 
on  the  confines  of  African  colonization  ; 
and  there  she  died.  We  saw  her  on 
board  the  ship  in  which  she  sailed,  and 
before  we  parted  there  had  come  that 
tear  into  her  eyes,  the  old  look  of  sup- 
plication on  her  lips,  and  the  gleam  of 
mirth  across  her  face.  We  kissed  her 
once, — for  the  first  and  only  time, — as 
we  bade  God  bless  her! 
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Astronomers  have  not  hitherto  been 
fortunate  in  their  theories  respecting 
comets.  These  mysterious  objects  pre- 
sent so  many  perplexing  appearances, 
and  seem  regulated  by  laws  apparently 
so  incongruous,  that  it  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  form  an  hypothesis 
which  shall  account  even  for  the  most 
important  cometic  characteristics.  Al- 
though some  comets  are  the  largest  ob- 
jects in  the  solar  system,  surpassing  even 
the  sun  himself  in  volume,  yet  the  most 
brilliant  comets  are  outweighed  (per- 
haps many  million-fold)  by  the  tiniest 
asteroid,  or  even  by  the  least  of  those 


minute  satellites  which  make  up  the  ring 
of  Saturn.  Obeying  the  attractive  influ- 
ence of  the  sun  as  submissively  as  the 
most  orderly  of  the  planets,  comets  yet 
seem  subject  to  other  influences,  repel- 
ling a  portion  of  their  substance  with  a 
force  which  seems  a  thousand-fold  more 
intense  than  the  attractive  influence  of 
gravitation.  Lastly,  while  we  have  the 
clearest  evidence  that  a  portion  of  the 
light  we  receive  from  comets  is  reflected 
solar  light,  exactly  like  that  which  we 
receive  from  the  planets,  we  yet  have 
equally  decisive  proof  that  comets  are 
also  self-luminous   objects.     So   contra- 
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dictory  and  perplexing  are  the  peculiari- 
ties or  these  mysterious  entities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  problem  presented 
by  comets  is  one  which  requires  for 
its  solution  a  rare  combination  of  powers 
and  a  widely  extended  range  of  research. 
The  most  profound  acquaintance  with 
physical  laws  is  as  necessary  as  a  tho- 
rough grasp  of  the  astronomical  signifi- 
cance of  cometic  peculiarities.  The 
ablest  astronomer  cannot  hope  to  solve 
the  problem  by  the  unaided  resources 
of  his  own  science ;  nor  can  the  physicist 
alone,  however  sound  his  knowledge, 
however  clear  his  perceptions  of  the 
bearings  of  physical  facts,  or  however 
eminent  his  skill  in  co-ordinating  those 
facts  into  systematic  hypotheses,  hope  to 
be  more  successful  than  the  astronomer. 
The  two,  by  working  together,  may  at 
length  succeed  in  mastering  the  problem 
whicli  has,  above  all  others,  excited  the 
curiosity  of  men  of  science,  and  more 
than  any  other  has  foiled  their  skill  and 
ingenuity. 

It  is  pleasing,  therefore,  to  find  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicists  of  our  day 
turning  his  thoughts  to  the  solution  of 
this  interesting  problem.  As  Sir  John 
Herschel  remarked  when  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  first  began  to  investigate  another 
well-known  scientific  cnix^  so  may  we 
say  with  reference  to  Tynd all's  re- 
searches about  comets: — **the  subject 
is  one  eminently  calculated  to  set  one 
thinking,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  that 
effect  upon  Professor  Tyndall  to  an  ex- 
cellent purpose."  We  must  rejoice  that 
"  he  has  been  brought  into  contact  with '' 
comets,  "  and  still  more  so  if  ho  should 
be  led  to  any  satisfactory  explanation  " 
of  their  phenomena. 

It  will  be  gathered  that  I  am  not  dis- 

fosed  to  recognize  m  the  theory  which 
am  about  to  describe  the  complete  or 
even  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem which  has  so  long  perplexed  men  of 
science.  It  was  scarcely,  indeed,  to  be 
expected  that  the  class  of  researches 
which  guided  Professor  Tyndall  to  the 
views  he  has  put  forward,  should  lead  at 
once  to  a  solution  of  a  problem  of  so 
much  diflSculty.  Yet  I  believe  that  he 
has  set  us  on  the  track  of  a  useful  and 
promising  process  of  research,  which, 
for  anything  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, may  eventually  lead  to  the  long- 
desired  solution  of  that  problem. 


Let  it  be  premised  that  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  running  through  all  the  noble 
series  of  researches  carried  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall,  is,  if  1  understand  his 
words  and  works  aright,  the  analysis  of 
the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  action  of  sethereal 
waves.  Professor  Tyndall  has  grasped, 
perhaps  more  fully  than  any  livmg  phy- 
sicist, the  fact  that  the  undulations  of  the 
lether — that  subtile  medium  whose  exis- 
tence is  only  known  through  its  effects 
— afford  the  best  if  not  the  only  available 
means  of  analyzing  what  Newton  called 
"  the  more  secret  and  noble  works  of 
nature  within  the  corpuscles."  What 
science  is  waiting  for  is  the  Newton  of  the 
minute,  and  Professor  Tyndall  will  one 
day  perhaps  be  recognized  as  the  Kepler 
of  the  great  system  of  science,  which  is 
only  awaiting  the  fulness  of  time  to  re- 
veal itself  to  us  in  all  its  grandeur. 
IIoAvever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
his  researches  are  gradually  unfolding 
before  us  highly  important  laws  of 
molecular  and  atomic  action. 

Now  amongst  the  most  important  con- 
siderations associated  with  this  branch 
of  inquiry,  is  that  which  assigns  their 
various  qualities  to  the  three  forms  of 
undulation  to  which  the  aether  is  subject, 
viz.,  light-waves,  heat-waves,  and  actinic 
waves. 

We  commonly  speak  of  light  as  if  it 
were  a  simple  emanation  from  certain 
bodies.  But  in  reality  the  light  emitted 
from  the  sun  fto  take  an  example)  is  in- 
timately associated  with  the  heat  recei- 
ved from  that  luminary,  and  also  with 
that  particular  form  of  force  which  is 
termed  actinism.  We  may  look  upon 
the  sun,  in  fact,  as  a  centre  whence 
waves  of  disturbance  are  propagated  in 
every  direction  through  the  aether.  And 
these  waves  are  of  every  degree  of 
length  between  limits  as  yet  undeter- 
mined. Speaking  generally,  the  longest 
waves  are  the  heat-waves,  the  medium 
waves  are  the  light-waves,  and  the 
shortest  are  the  actinic  or  chemical 
waves.  But  waves  between  certain 
limits  of  length  combine  all  the  three 
properties. 

Now,  to  illustrate  these  waves,  which  are 
altogether  too  minute  to  be  recognized  by 
the  senses  (otherwise  than  through  their 
effects),  let  us  imagine  a  wide  sea  tra- 
versed by  waves  of  various  length,  from 
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the  long  mile-wide  roller,  to  the  tossing 
billow,  and  thence  to  the  ripple  which 
courses  swiftly  along  the  heaving  surface 
of  billow  and  roller.  Consider  how  va- 
rious the  effects  of  these  various  forms 
of  disturbance.  A  Great  Eastern  on 
such  a  sea  would  remain  uninfluenced 
by  the  billows,  which  would  simply  break 
against  her  sides  as  against  a  rock.  But 
to  the  slow  heave  of  the  rollers  the  mon- 
ster ship  would  sway  responsive,  and 
that  with  a  force  and  energy  of  move- 
ment which  would  seem  surprising^  to 
those  who  had  watched  her  behavior  in 
a  billow-tossed  sea.  A  smaller  ship  would 
act  differently.  The  long  rollers  would 
scarcely  affect  such  a  vessel.  She  would 
of  course  rise  and  sink  as  the  crest  and 
the  valley  of  the  roller  successively  pass- 
ed under  her,  but  she  would  not  be 
swayed  by  the  movement.  It  is  to  the 
rush  of  the  billow  that  such  a  ship 
would  respond.  Wave  after  wave  would 
add  to  or  maintain  the  swaying  motion, 
and  the  time  of  oscillation  would  indicate 
the  particular  length  of  wave  corre- 
sponding to  the  swing  of  the  ship.  A 
chip  or  a  cork  floating  on  the  same  sea 
would  be  swayed  neither  by  the  roller 
nor  by  the  billow,  but  would  respond 
only  to  the  ripples  which  suited  its  small 
oscillations. 

Just  so  it  is  with  the  waves  which  tra- 
verse aether.  Let  light- waves  or  actinic 
waves  be  poured  in  ever  such  enormous 
quantity  upon  a  piece  of  ice,  and  it  will 
remain  unaffected  by  their  action.  Its 
molecules  will  not  respond  to  the  waves 
which  produce  luminous  or  actinic  im- 
pressions. But  the  moment  we  suffer 
heat-waves  to  stream  upon  our  piece  of 
ice,  its  molecules  begin  to  respond  to  the 
comparatively  slow  swing  of  the  heat- 
waves, and  when  the  energy  of  this  mole- 
cular vibration  has  become  sufliciently 
great,  the  ice  melts.  So  also  would  it  be 
with  a  mass  of  cloud  or  vapor.  Mere 
light  would  not  disperse  the  cloud,  but 
to  heat  the  cloud-molecules  respond  at 
once,  and  aft/er  a  while  the  liquid  par- 
ticles assume  the  state  of  invisible 
vapor. 

Consider  again  the  effect  of  light  upon 
the  eye.  The  molecular  structure  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye  refuses  to  vibrate 
responsively  to  tl\e  longer  forms  of 
heat-wave,  or  again  to  the  shorter  forms 
of  the  chemical  wave.     "  I  have  often 


permitted  waves  to  enter  my  own 
eye,"  says  Professor  Tyndall,  "  of  a 
power  which,  if  differently  distributed, 
would  have  instantly  and  utterly  ruined 
the  optic  nerve,  but  which  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  impression  whatever  upon  con- 
sciousness, because  their  periods  were  not 
those  demanded  by  the  retina." 

Lastly,  there  are  forms  of  matter,  and 
it  is  with  such  forms  that  we  have  prin- 
cipally to  deal,  in  considering  Tyndall's 
theory  of  comets,  which  respond  neither 
to  the  heat-waves  nor  to  the  light-waves, 
but  are  influenced  immediately  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  smaller  actinic  waves.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  the  photographer  owes 
entirely  to  this  peculiarity  his  power  of 
obtaining  sun  pictures  of  objects,  since 
it  is  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays  alone 
which  can  produce  those  changes  on 
which  photographic  action  depends. 

I  may  note  also,  in  passing,  the  rela- 
tion between  ajthereal  wave-lengths  and 
color.  The  heat-waves  belong  to  the  red 
end  of  the  prismatic  spectrum,  but  ex- 
tend considerably  beyond  it ;  the  light- 
waves occupy  the  whole  of  the  spec- 
trum, as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we 
can  see  every  part  of  the  spectrum,  but 
they  are  most  mtense  in  the  middle  or 
yellow  part  of  the  rainbow-colored 
streak  of  light ;  the  chemical  waves  be- 
long to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum 
and  extend  considerably  beyond  it. 

Now  the  discovery  on  which  Professor 
Tyndall  has  based  his  theory  of  comets 
is  this : 

Having  charged  tubes  of  glass  with 
certain  gases  and  vapors,  which  he 
wished  to  submit  to  the  action  of  radiant 
heat,  he  thought  it  desirable,  in  order  to 
render  visible  what  took  place  within 
the  tubes,  to  illuminate  their  interior  with 
an  intensely  brilliant  light.  He  made 
use,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  electric  light. 
Now  he  found  that  as  a  general  rule  the 
vapors  remained  perfectly  transparent. 
In  some  cases,  however,  a  faint  cloudi- 
ness showed  itself  within  the  tube.  At 
first  this  appearance  perplexed  him  ;  and 
it  was  some  time  before  he  was  able  to 
convince  himself  that  the  clould  revealed 
by  the  electric  light  was  also  generated 
by  that  light.  Then  he  felt  that  "  the  ob- 
servation opened  a  new  door  into  that 
region  inaccessible  to  sense,  which  em- 
braces so  much  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  physical  investigator." 
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Let  ns  read  his  own  description  of  th'e 
processes  by  which  he  conceives  the 
cloud  to  be  rendered  visible.  "  To  all 
appearance,"  he  remarks  of  the  tube  in 
which  ihe  vapor  has  been  introduced, 
*'  the  tube  is  absolutely  empty.  The  air 
and  the  vapor  are  both  invisible.  We 
will  permit  the  electric  beam  to  play 
upon  this  vapor.  The  lens  of  the  lamp  is 
so  situated  as  to  render  the  beam  slightly 
convergent,  the  focus  being  formed  in 
the  vapor  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
tube.  You  will  notice  that  the  tube  re- 
mains dark  for  a  moment  after  the  turn- 
ing on  of  the  beam,  but  the  chemical  ac- 
tion will  be  so  rapid  that  attention  is  re- 
quisite to  mark  this  interval  of  darkness. 
1  ignite  the  lamp;  the  tube  for  a  moment 
seems  empty ;  but  suddenly  the  beam 
darts  through  a  luminous  white  cloud 
which  has  banished  the  preceding  dark- 
ness. It  has,  in  fact,  shaken  asunder  the 
molecules  qfthevapor^  and  brought  down 
upon  itself  a  shower  of  liquid  particles 
which  cause  it  to  flash  foilh  like  a  solid 
luminons  spear."  "It  is  worth  while," 
he  adds,  "to  mark  how  this  experiment 
illustrates  the  fact  that  however  intense 
a  luminous  beam  may  be,  it  remains  in- 
visible unless  it  has  something  to  shine 
upon.  Space,  though  traversed  by  the 
rays  from  all  suns  and  all  stars,  is  itself 
unseen.  Not  even  the  aether,  which  fills 
space,  and  whose  motions  are  the  light 
of  the  universe,  is  itself  visible." 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
inquire  how  far  what  we  have  hitherto 
seen  bears  upon  known  facts  respecting 
comets. 

The  light  of  the  sun  shines  upon  all 
parts  of  the  space  which  surrounds  him. 
There  might  be  transparent  vapors  in 
enormous  masses  in  any  part  of  that 
space,  sweeping  around  the  sun  with 
motions  of  inconceivable  rapidity,  and 
yet  not  a  trace  of  their  existence  would 
be  revealed  to  us,  so  long  as  the  sun's 
rays  were  unable  to  change  those  vapors 
into  clouds.  Such  vapors  would  resem- 
ble those  which  remain  transparent  when 
subjected  to  the  action  of  Tyndall's  elec- 
tric beam.  But  if  vapors  resembling 
those  which  become  transmuted  into  cloud 
under  the  same  action  existed  in  any 
part  of  the  solar  domain,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  his  rays  would  render 
them  visible  precisely  as  the  beam  of  the 
electric  lamp  renders  visible  the  "  solid 


luminous  spear"  of  Tyndall's  experi- 
ment. Here,  then,  the  fact  is  suggested 
as  at  least  possible  that»comets  may  re- 
semble the  clouds  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance when  the  electric  light  trans- 
mutes certain  transparent  vapors  into 
visible  clouds. 

And  one  peculiarity  of  comets  accords 
well  with  this  view.  Tyndall  found  that 
when  he  had  reduced  the  amount  of 
transparent  vapor  in  the  tube  to  a 
quantity  bearing  an  indefinitely  minute 
proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  air  in  the 
same  tube,  the  cloud  still  made  its  ap- 
pearance under  the  action  of  the  electric 
light,  but  was  so  exceedingly  delicate  that 
the  faintest  light  seen  through  it  re- 
mained altogether  undimmed.  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  comets  present  a 
feature  precisely  corresponding  to  this 
peculiarity  of  Tyndall's  clouds.  They 
have  been  known  to  pass  over  nebulae  of 
excessive  faintness,  not  only  without  ob- 
literating them,  but  without  appreciably 
diminishing  their  light.  This  is  the  first 
of  the  interesting  series  of  analogies  on 
which  Professor  Tyndall's  theory  of 
comets  has  been  founded. 

According  to  this  view,  then,  we  are 
to  look  upon  a  comet  as  composed  of  a 
vapor  which  the  sun's  light  is  able  to 
decompose  :  in  fact,  as  an  actinic  cloud 
formed  by  the  sun's  decomposing  power. 
The  tail  of  the  comet  is  not  matter  pro- 
jected from  the  head,  either  by  some 
power  inherent  in  the  comet,  or  by  the 
repulsive  influence  of  the  sun,  but  is 
matter  precipitated  upon  the  solar 
beatns  which  traverse  the  cometary  at- 
mosphere. It  must  be  understood,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  that  the  comet's 
atmosphere  extends  not  only  to  the  tail, 
but  to  an  equal  distance  on  every  side 
of  the  comet's  head.*     The  sun's  rays 


*  I  assume  so,  at  least.  If  Professoi'  Tyndall 
undorstaDds  that  a  solar  beam  after  passing  through 
the  bead  of  a  comet  has  the  power  of  forming  visi- 
ble cloudy  matter  in  the  comet^s  atmosphere,  his 
theory,  though  surrounded  by  very  serious  diffi 
culties,  has  a  basis  of  fact  to  rest  upon.  If,  how- 
ever, as  some  understand  him,  he  considers  the  tail 
to  consist  of  cloud  formed  as  the  comet  originally 
passed  through  those  regions  where  the  tail  ex- 
tends, and  not  subsequently  decomposed  on  ac- 
count of  the  screen  formed  by  the  head,  the  theory 
cannot  be  maintained,  because,  after  passing  peri- 
helion, a  comet  carries  its  tail  in  front  of  it,  that 
is,  in  regions  through  which  it  has  not  yet  passed. 
Sec  Note  at  the  end  of  the  article. 
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after  passing  through  the  comet  are  as- 
sumed to  have  a  power  which  they 
do  not  ordinaiily  possess, — the  power, 
namely,  of  drawing  down  upon  tliem- 
selves  from  the  coraetary  atmosphere  the 
matter  which  renders  them  visible.  Let 
us  see  how  Professor  Tyndall  accounts 
for  this  new  power. 

The  condensation  to  which  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  visible  cloud  is  due  he  finds 
to  depend  entirely  on  the  action  of  the 
actinic  rays,  and  these  rays  are  absorbed 
in  passing  through  the  vapor.  Light- 
rays  and  heat-rays  have  no  power  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  described.  Nay,  the 
heat-rays  have  the  power  of  dissipating 
the  visible  cloud  when  the  actinic  rays 
are  weakened.  A  sort  of  contest  may 
in  general  be  supposed  to  be  going  on 
between  the  heat-rays  and  the  actinic 
rays ;  and  where  one  or  other  prepon- 
derates, there  visible  cloud  is  absent  or 
present.  Now  Professor  Tyndall  as- 
sumes that  the  head  and  nucleus  of  a 
comet  have  the  power  of  intercepting 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  heat-rays.  Hence, 
in  the  part  of  space  which  is  screened 
by  the  Iiead  and  nucleus,  the  actinic  rays 
are  relatively  more  powerful,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  bring  down  from  the  in- 
terplanetary spacefi  the  matter  which 
renders  the  tail  visible.  Elsewhere  the 
heat-rays  prevent  the  formation  of  any 
such  visible  cloudy  matter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  theory 
accounts  for  many  facts  which  had 
seemed  very  perplexing.  When  we 
remember  that  many  comets  have  ap- 
proached the  neighborhood  of  th^  sun 
with  a  tail  streaming  millions  of  miles 
(in  one  case  two  hundred  millions  of 
miles)  behind  them,  and  after  passing 
perihelion  (in  some  instances  only  a  few 
hours  later),  have  been  seen  with  a  pre- 
cisely similar  tail  carried  in  front  of 
them,  so  that,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  re- 
marked, the  apparent  motion  of  the  tail 
resembles  that  of  a  stick  whirled  around 
by  the  handle,  we  cannot  but  look  with 
satisfaction  on  a  theory  which  promises 
to  remove  so  serious  a  difficulty.  For 
undoubtedly  the  formation  of  a  tail  in 
one  direction,  and  the  destruction  of  all 
vestiges  of  former  tails  which  had  pro- 
jected in  other  directions,  would  be  pro- 
cesses which  might  take  place  with  all 
the    rapidity  with  which  light  flashes 


through  space,  if  only  Professor  Tyndall's 
theory  be  true. 

Unfortunately  the  theory  is  surround- 
ed with  many  and  grave  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place  there  are  cometic 
phenomena  of  which  it  wholly  fails  to 
give  account.  The  formation  of  the  lu- 
minous envelopes  which  the  nucleus 
throws  off  as  the  comet  approaches  the 
sun,  is  a  process  which  by  no  means 
takes  place  with  the  rapidity  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyndairs  theory  seems  to  require. 
I  would  not  lay  much  stress  on  this  point, 
however.  The  envelopes  are  frequently 
separated  from  the  head  of  the  comet 
by  dark  spaces.  Now  the  cloudy  matter 
existing  under  the  conditions  described 
by  Professor  Tyndall  might,  as  the 
comet  approached  the  sun,  be  in  part 
converted  by  the  increased  heat  into  in- 
visible vapor.  But  no  sufficient  reason 
suggests  itself  why  this  vapor,  after  rising 
towards  the  sun,  should  be  reconverted 
into  visible  cloud.  Still  more  perplexing 
(remembering  always  Professor  Tyndall's 
assumption  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
vapor)  seems  the  repetition  of  this  pro- 
cess, often  seen  to  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  several  distinct  envelopes. 

Nor  must  we  conceal  from  ourselves 
the  fact  that  the  appearance  presented 
during  the  development  of  the  tail  is  as 
though  the  matter  of  the  envelope  were 
being  driven  away  by  some  powerful  re- 
pulsive influence  proceeding  from  the 
sun.  It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  some 
of  the  drawings  which  experienced  ob- 
servers have  made  of  comets,  without 
feeling  that  processes  of  considerable 
violence  are  at  work  in  the  formation  of 
the  tail.  I  am  aware  that  appearances 
of  the  sort  are  very  apt  to  be  deceptive, 
and,  therefore,  lay  the  less  stress  upon 
the  evidence  they  afford.  Still  these  ap- 
pearances require  to  be  considered  m 
forming  a  theory  of  comets.  There  is 
nothing  in  Professor  Tyndall's  theory  to 
afford  any  satisfactory  explanation  (so 
far  as  I  can  see)  of  the  strange  variety  of 
fonns  observed  in  the  heads,  envelopes, 
and  tails  of  comets. 

One  peculiarity  which  Professor  Tyn- 
dall considers  he  has  explained,  seems 
to  me  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  his 
theory,  his  explanation  seeming  to  be 
founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  as- 
tronomical evidence.    The    "  old  tails," 
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according  to  his  view,  are  dissipated  by 
the  heat-rays,  so  soon  as  these  pass  clear 
of  the  head  towards  the  space  occupied 
by  the  part  of  the  tail  which  is  to  be  dis- 
sipated ;  and  Professor  Tyndall  accounts 
for  the  apparent  bending  towards  the 
end  of  the  tail  as  arising  from  the  finite 
though  small  period  occupied  by  the 
heat-rays  in  travelling  down  to  the  tip 
of  the  tail.  Now  heat-rays  travel  as 
fast  as  light-rays,  and  would,  therefore, 
traverse  the  length  of  a  comet's  tail  of 
unusually  large  dimensions  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  (in  which  time  light,  as  we 
know,  would  travel  more  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles).  Hence  the  ut- 
most cui*vature  we  can  allow  the  tail 
from  this  cause  is  such  that  the  direction 
of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  instead  of  pointing 
towards  the  actual  position  of  the  head, 
would  point  to  the  position  the  head  had 
occupied  ten  minutes  before.  Such  a 
deviation  would  be  altogether  inappre- 
ciable (save  in  one  or  two  exceptionable 
instances,  in  which,  however,  the  con- 
trary would  only  hold  for  a  very  brief 
interval  of  time)  ;  yet  we  know  that 
comets'  tails  are  often  curved  in  a  very 
perceptible  manner,  and  that  during  the 
whole  lime  of  the  comet's  visibility.* 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Benedict 
Pr6v6t  long  ago  suirgested  a  view  so 
closely  resembling  Professor  Tyndall's 
(though  inferior  in  the  all-important  re- 
spect that  it  was  a  mere  speculation,  not 
an  hypothesis  founded  on  observed  rela- 
tions) that  the  same  arguments  available 
against  one  may  be  urged  with  apparent- 
ly equal  force  against  the  other.  He 
considered  that  the  head  of  a  comet  is 
converted  by  the  sun's  heat  into  invisible 
vapor  extending  to  an  enormous  distance 
from  the  head  in  all  directions.  Behind 
the  head  this  vapor  is  cooled,  because  it 
is  sheltered  from  the  sun's  heat.  It 
therefore  condenses  into  cloud,  which  re- 
flects light,  and  forms  the  comet's  tail. 
This  cloud  he  assumed  to  be  dissipated 
precisely  as  Professor  Tyndall  assumes 
the  old  tails  to  be  destroved. 

Mr.  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  whose  spectro- 
scopic researches  have  given  us  the  first 
real  facts  we  have  obtained  respecting 
the  structure  of  comets,  remarks  that 
Pr^vot's  theory  is  "  obviously  inconsist- 
ent with  the  obsei'ved  appearances  and 

*  See  Note  at  tlie  end  of  the  article. 


forms  of  the  tails,  and  especially  with 
the  rays  which  are  frequently  projected  in 
a  direction  different  from  that  of  the  tail, 
with  the  absence  of  tail  immediately  be- 
hind the  head,  and  with  the  different  de- 
grees of  brightness  of  the  sides  of  the  tail." 

The  two  last  peculiarities  seem  wholly 
inexplicable  on  Tyndall's  hypothesis^  and 
therefore  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to 
consider  the  first.  I  may  as  well  re- 
mark, however,  that  there  is  a  possibili- 
ty of  explaining  the  existence  of  sub- 
sidiary tails  in  certain  directions,  as  due 
to  the  refractive  power  which  irregulari- 
ties in  the  head  may  exert  on  rays  pas- 
sing through  it,  or  we  may  even  suppose 
that  tha  brighter  planets  (which  un- 
doubtedly reflect  actinic  rays,  since  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  photograph 
these  bodies)  may  in  certain  cases  have 
caused  these  smaller  tails  by  pouring 
their  rays  through  the  head  of  the  comet 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sun  is  sup- 
posed to  do  according  to  the  theory, 
though  with  less  energy. 

The  existence  of  subsidiary  tails  or 
multiple  tails  generally  is  indeed  at  least 
as  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  repul- 
sive force  exerted  by  the  sun,  as  with 
the  "  negative  shadow  "  theory.  We  can 
understand  that  light  should  be  so  re- 
fracted in  its  passage  through  the  head 
of  a  comet  (with  its  envelopes  within 
envelopes  and  central  spherical  nucleus) 
as  to  be  sent  off,  according  to  the  part 
of  the  head  on  which  it  fell,  in  the 
various  directions  actually  observed  in 
several  instances ;  whereas  a  repulsive 
action  exerted  by  the  sun  on  the  matter 
thrown  off  from  the  head  seems  wholly 
inconsistent  with  subsidiary  tails  stretch- 
ing directly  from  the  comet's  head  at  a 
considerable  angle  with  the  principal  tail. 

That  the  luminous  envelopes  have  the 
power  of  absorbing  or  reflecting  certain 
rays  and  suffering  others  to  pass  through 
them  is  accordant  with  observation.  It 
is  certain,  for  instance,  that  the  brilliant 
comet  called  Donati's  (which  appeared 
in  1858)  did  not  reflect  the  actinic  rays, 
since  Mr.  De  la  Rue  was  unable  to  pho- 
tograph this  object.  He  exposed  a  sen- 
sitized collodion  plate  to  the  action  of 
the  comet's  light,  in  the  focus  of  his  13- 
inch  reflector,  for  three  minutes,  with- 
out obtaining  the  slightest  trace  of  an 
image,  though  a  small  star  which  hap- 
pened to  be  close  to  the  comet  left  its 
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impression  twice  over  (the  clockwork 
having  received  a  slight  disturbance). 
And  again,  after  exposure  for  fifteen 
minutes,  during  which  time  the  faint  lumi- 
nosity of  the  sky  had  ajjpreciably  af- 
fected the  collodion  plate,  tne  comet  ob- 
stinately refused  to  leave  any  trace  of 
its  figure.  We  see  then  that  in  this  case 
(and  doubtless  in  many  others  if  not  in 
all  cases)  the  actinic  rays  passed  freely 
through  the  matter  which  reflected  the 
light- waves  to  us  and  so  rendered  the 
comet  visible. 

We  must  not  forget  the  evidence 
which  the  spectroscope  has  afforded  re- 
specting the  structure  of  comets.  We 
have  learned,  by  means  of  Mr.  Huggins's 
observations  with  this  instrument,  that 
the  nucleus  of  a  comet  consists  (at  least 
in  every  case  yet  observed)  of  self-lumi- 
nous gas.  In  one  case  it  has  even  been 
found  possible  to  determine  the  exact 
nature  of  the  gas,  and  thus  we  are  able 
to  pronounce  that  Winnecke's  comet 
(which  ap[)eared  last  year)  consists  of 
the  luminous  vapor  of  carbon.  The 
coma^  that  is  the  faint  light  around  the 
nucleus,  is  found,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
shine  in  part  by  reflecting  solar  light.  Of 
the  tails  of  comets  we  have  as  yet  learned 
nothing,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  brilliant  and  long-tailed 
comet  before  hoping  for  definite  informa- 
tion respecting  the  nature  of  these  ap- 
pendages. 

AfioLh'jr  f  ict  which  must  not  be  left 
out  of  consideration  in  forming  a  theory 
of  comets,  is  that  w^hich  was  discovered 
in  1886-67  by  the  united  labors  of  Peters, 
Tempel,  Schiaparelli,  Adams,  and  Lever- 
rier,  but  must  be  held  to  be  more  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  name  of  Pro- 
fessor Adams  than  with  that  of  any  other 
astronomer.  I  refer  to  the  remarkable 
correlation  between  comets  and  meteor- 
systems,  according  to  which  meteoric 
bodies  are  found  to  travel  in  the  same 
orbits  as  certain  comets.  How  it  comes 
about  that  the  track  of  vaporous  bodies 
like  the  comets  should  be  followed  by 
numbers  of  minute  solid  bodies  such  as 
the  meteors,  it  would  be  diflScult  to  ex- 
plain in  the  present  state  of  our  infor- 
mation respecting  comets.  But  no 
theory  of  comets  can  be  considered  com- 
plete in  which  this  relation  is  left  unac- 
counted for. 

It  is  evident  that  he  who  would  form 


a  consistent  and  satisfactory  theory  of 
comets  will  have  no  easy  task.  In  the 
absence  of  definite  information  on  many 
points,  it  seems  at  present  even  hopeless 
to  attack  the  question.  Doubtless,  as 
Mr.  Huggins  has  remarked,  "  we  must 
wait  for  further  positive  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  cometary  phenomena,  until 
the  searching  method  of  analysis  by  the 
prism  can  be  applied  to  the  series  of 
changes  presented  by  a  brilliant  comet." 
Then  we  require  further  knowledge 
respecting  the  relation  between  meteors 
and  comets,  and  between  both  these 
classes  of  bodies  and  that  strange  phe- 
nomenon tiie  zodiacal  light,  the  peculiar- 
ities of  which  will  be  found,  I  venture  to 
predict,  to  be  much  more  intimately 
associated  with  cometic  phenomena  than 
is  at  present  commonly  supposed.  Yet, 
again,  we  must  make  an  approach  to- 
wards mastering  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  sun's  action  as  a  centre  of 
many  forms  of  force,  and  the  phenomena 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  looking  upon 
these  phenomena  as  indicative  of  pro- 
cesses which  affect  the  whole  solar 
domain.  When  we  remember  that  the 
appearance  of  intensely  brilliant  light- 
patches  on  the  sun's  orb  has  been  found 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  instantaneous 
thrill  of  the  whole  magnetic  frame  of  the 
earth,  presently  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  auroral  lights  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, we  recognize  the  action  of  solar 
influences  which  must  be  capable  of 
largely  affecting  such  bodies  as  the 
comets. 

But,  again,  in  forming  a  theory  of 
comets,  account  must  be  taken  of  every 
phenomenon  of  importance  which  these 
bodies  have  exhibited  to  the  telescopic 
observer.  The  jets  of  light  which  the 
nucleus  seems  to  throw  out  towards  the 
sun,  the  mode  in  which  the  envelopes 
are  formed  around  the  head,  the  peculiar 
distribution  of  light  and  shade  across  the 
breadth  of  the  tail,  the  dark  space  be- 
hind the  head,  the  strange  configuration 
of  the  tail,  and  the  occurrence  of  multi- 
ple, and  sometimes  even  of  abnormal 
tails,  must  all  be  taken  fully  into  ac- 
count. The  yet  more  perplexing  phe- 
nomenon of  the  breaking  up  of  a  comet 
into  two  distinct  comets,  each  with  its 
own  nucleus,  coma,  and  tail,  and  even — 
if  ancient  records  can  be  trusted — the 
formation  of  a  multiple  system  of  comet 
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out  of  a  single  comet,  raust  also  be  inter- 
preted. And  many  other  matters,  which 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  upon  here, 
must  be  explained  satisfactorily  before 
any  theory  of  comets  can  take  its  place 
in  the  rank  of  physical  truths. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  remark  that  it 
woHJd  be  unfair  to  form  an  esiimate  of 
Professor  Tyndall's  views,  or  nt  any  rate 
to  decide  finally  on  their  value,  until  he 
has  had  time  to  arrange  and  co-ordinate 
them  with  reference  to  all  the  facts 
which  lie  at  his  disposal.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected,  and  he  doubtless  would  be  the 
last  to  suppose,  that  a  discovery  so  re- 
cently made  as  the  one  on  which  the 
theory  is  founded,  should  in  a  moment 
remove  all  the  difficulties,  and  reconcile 
all  the  incongruities  presented  by  comet- 
ary  phenomena.  If  we  were  to  estimate 
the  theory  as  at  present  c^xhibited,  we 
could  hardly  look  upon  it  (based  though 
it  be  on  observed  facts)  as  other  than  a 
highly  ingenious  speculation.  It  is  be- 
cause I  look  upon  the  views  which  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  has  brought  before  the 
scientific  world,  as  affording  promise  of 
further  researches  on  the  same  subject, 
and  that  such  researches,  made  by  such 
a  physicist  as  Professor  Tyndall,  cannot 
fail  to  bear  useful  fruit,  that  I  have  dealt 
at  length  with  views  which,  however 
ingenious,  must  be  looked  upon  at  pres- 
ent as  speculative.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  astronomers  have  not 
been  so  successful  in  theorizing  respect- 
ing comets,  that  they  can  claim  (or  afford) 


to  reject  the  assistance  which  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  living  physicists  is  offer- 
ing them  in  the  treatment  of  a  question 
which  they  have  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  considering  as  peculiarly  their 
own. 

Note. — Since  the  above  pages  were 
wiitten.  Professor  Tyndall  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  his  theory.  The  only 
points  necessary  to  be  referred  to  are — 
first,  the  fact  that  the  comet's  atmos- 
phere is  assumed  to  extend  all  round  the 
head  to  a  distance  exceeding  the  tail's 
length  ;  secondly,  that  the  rate  at  which 
the  tail  is  rendered  apparent  (or  formed, 
we  may  say)  may  be  comparatively  slow 
or  practically  instantaneous ;  thirdly,  tii at 
the  same  is  held  to  be  true  of  the  rate  at 
which  the  old  tails  are  destroved.  The 
first  point  involves  this  difficulty,  that 
some  of  the  long-tailed  comets  would, 
according  to  that  view,  have  h  id  atmos- 
pheres surrounding  and  including  the 
sun  and  all  the  planets  within  the  orbit 
of  Mars.  The  other  two  points  also 
involve  serious  difficulties,  although  ob- 
viously necessary  to  the  theory.  A  little 
consideration  will  show  that,  instead  of 
presenting  an  a[)pearance  as  of  streams 
proceeding  from  the  head,  comets'  tails 
ought,  in  many  instances  (according  to 
these  views),  to  exhibit  the  phenomenon 
of  transverse  streaks,  since  the  "direction 
of  formation  "  of  the  tail's  end  would  be 
different  from  the  direction  of  the  tail 
itself  in  that  part  of  its  length. 
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I  WAS  sent  officially  to  witness  the  ex- 
ecution by  HarorKiri  *  (self-immolation 
by  disembowelling),  of  laki  Zenzaburo, 
the  officer  of  the  Prince  of  Bizen.  He 
it  was  who  gave  the  order  to  fire  on  the 
foreign  settlement  at  Hiogo.  As  the 
Hara-Kiri  is  one  of  the  Japanese  customs 
which  has  excited  the  greatest  curiosity 
in  Europe,  although,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  had  never  hitherto  been  wit- 
nessed by  foreigners,  it  has  seemed  little 

*  Hara-Kiri  from  hara^  the  belly ;  and  Wn,  root 
form  of  kiru,  to  cut 


better  than  a  fable,  I  will  relate  what 
occurred. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  ordered  by 
the  Mikado  himself,  took  place  at  10.30 
at  night  in  the  Temple  of  Seigukuji,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Satsuma  troops  at 
Hiogo.  A  witness  was  sent  from  each  of 
the  foreign  legations.  We  were  seven 
foreigners  in  all. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  temple  by 
officers  of  the  Princes  of  Satsuma  and 
Choshiu.  Although  the  ceremony  was 
to  be  conducted  in  the  most  private 
manner,  the  casual  remarks  which  we 
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overheard  in  the  streets,  and  a  crowd 
lining  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
temple,  showed  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  little  interest  to  the  public.  The 
courtyard  of  the  temple  presented  a 
most  picturesque  sight;  it  was  crowded 
with  soldiers  standing  about  in  knots 
round  large  fires,  which  threw  a  dim 
flickering  light  over  the  heavy  eaves  and 
quaint  gable-ends  of  the  sacred  buildings. 
We  were  shown  into  an  inner  room 
where  we  were  to  wait  until  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  ceremony  was  completed  : 
in  the  next  room  to  us  were  the  high 
Japanese  officers.  After  a  long  interval, 
which  seemed  doubly  long  from  the  si- 
lence which  prevailed,  Ito  Shunske,  the 
provisional  Governor  of  Iliogo,  came  and 
took  down  our  names,  and  informed  us 
that  seven  kenshi^  sheriffs  or  witnesses, 
would  attend  on  the  part  of  the  Japan- 
ese. He  and  another  officer  represented 
the  Mikado ;  two  captains  of  Satsuina's 
infantry,  and  two  of  Choshiu's,  with  a  re- 
presentative of  the  Prince  of  Bizen,  the 
clan  of  the  condemned  man,  completed 
the  number,  which  was  probably  arran- 
ged in  order  to  tally  with  that  of  the 
foreigners.  Ito  Shunske  further  in- 
quired whether  we  wished  to  put  any 
questions  to  the  prisoner.  We  replied 
in  the  negative. 

A  further  delay  then  ensued,  after 
which  ^ve  were  invited  to  follow  the 
Japanese  witnesses  into  the  Hondo  or 
main  hall  of  the  temple,  where  the  cere- 
mony was  to  be  peHbrmed.  It  was  an 
imposing  scene.  A  large  hall  with  a  high 
roof  supported  by  dark  pillars  of  wood. 
From  the  ceiling  hung  a  profusion  of 
those  huge  gilt  lamps  and  ornaments 
peculiar  to  Buddhist  temples.  In  front 
of  the  high  altar,  where  the  floor, 
covered  with  beautiful  white  mats,  is 
raised  some  three  or  four  inches  from  the 
ground,  was  laid  a  rug  of  scarlet  felt. 
Tall  candles  placed  at  regular  intervals 
gave  out  a  dim  mysterious  light,  just 
sufficient  to  let  all  the  proceedings  be 
seen.  The  seven  Japanese  took  their 
places  on  the  left  of  the  raised  floor,  the 
seven  foreigners  on  the  right.  No  other 
person  was  present. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  of 
anxious  suspense,  Taki  Zenzaburo,  a  stal- 
wart man  thirty-two  years  of  age,  with  a 
noble  air,  walked  into  the  hall  attired  in 
his  dress  of  ceremony,  with  the  peculiar 


hempen  cloth  wings  which  are  worn  on 
great  occasions.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  JcaishaJcu  and  three  officers,  who 
wore  the  zimhaori  or  war  surcoat  with 
gold-tissue  facings.  The  word  kaishaku^ 
it  should  be  observed,  is  one  to  which 
our  word  executioner  is  no  equivalent 
term.  The  office  is  that  of  a  gentleman : 
in  many  cases  it  is  performed  by  a  kins- 
man or  friend  of  the  condemned,  and 
the  relation  between  them  is  rather  that 
of  principal  and  second  than  that  of  vic- 
tim and  executioner.  In  this  instance 
the  kaishaku  was  a  pupil  of  Taki  Zen- 
zaburo,  and  was  selected  by  the  friends 
of  the  latter  from  among  their  own 
number  for  his  skill  in  swordsmanship. 

With  the  kaishaku  on  his  left  hand, 
Taki  Zenzaburo  advanced  slowly  towards 
the  Japanese  witnesses,  and  the  two 
bowed  before  them,  then  drawing  near  to 
the  foreigners  they  saluted  us  in  the  same 
way,  perhaps  even  with  more  deference : 
in  each  case  the  salutation  was  ceremo- 
niously returned.  Slowly,  and  with 
great  dignity,  the  condemned  man 
mounted  on  the  raised  floor,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  high  altar  twice,  and 
seated  *  himself  on  the  felt  carpet  with 
his  back  to  the  high  altar,  the  kaishaku 
crouching  on  his  left-hand  side.  One  of 
the  three  attendant  officers  then  came 
forward  bearing  a  stand  of  the  kind  used 
in  temples  for  offerings,  on  which,  wrap- 
ped in  paper,  lay  the  wakizashi,  the  shoi^t 
sword  or  dirk  of  the  Japanese,  nine 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  with  a  point 
and  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  razor's. 
This  he  handed,  prostrating  himself,  to 
the  condemned  man,  who  received  it 
reverently,  raising  it  to  his  head  with 
both  hands,  sCud  placed  it  in  front  of 
himself. 

After  another  profound  obeisance, 
Taki  Zenzaburo,  in  a  voice  which  be- 
trayed just  so  much  emotion  and  hesita- 
tion as  might  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  is  making  a  painful  confession,  but 
with  no  sign  of  fear  either  in  his  face  or 
manner,  spoke  as  follows : — 

"I,  and  I  alone,  unwarrantably  gave 
the  order  to  fire  on  the  foreigners  at 


*  Seated  himself — that  is,  in  the  Japanese  fash- 
ion, his  knees  and  toes  touching  the  ground,  and 
his  body  resting  on  his  heels.  In  this  position, 
which  is  one  of  respect,  he  fAmained  until  his 
death. 
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K6be,  and  again  as  they  tried  to  escape. 
For  this  crime  I  disembowel  myself,  and 
I  beg  you  who  are  present  to  do  me  the 
honor  of  witnessing  the  act." 

Bowing  once  more,  the  speaker  allow- 
ed his  upper  garments  to  slip  down  to 
his  girdle,  and  remained  naked  to  the 
waist.  Carefully,  according  to  custom, 
he  tucked  his  sleeves  under  his  knees  to 
prevent  himself  from  falling  backwards, 
for  a  noble  Japanese  gentleman  should 
die  falling  forwards.  Deliberately,  with 
a  steady  hand,  he  took  the  dirk  that  lay 
before  him;  he  looked  at  it  wistfully, 
almost  affectionately ;  for  a  moment  he 
seemed  to  collect  his  thoughts  for  the 
last  time,  and  then,  stabbing  himself 
deeply  below  the  waist  on  the  left-hand 
side,  he  drew  it  slowly  across  to  the 
right  side,  and  turning  the  dirk  in  the 
wound,  gave  a  slight  cut  upwards. 
During  this  sickeningly  painful  opera- 
tion he  never  moved  a  muscle  of  his 
face.  When  he  drew  out  the  dirk  he 
leaned  forward  and  stretched  out  his 
neck ;  an  expression  of  pain  for  the 
first  time  crossed  his  face,  but  he  uttered 
no  sound.  At  that  moment  the  kaishaku^ 
who,  still  crouching  by  his  side,  bad 
been  keenly  watching  his  every  move- 
ment, sprang  to  his  feet,  poised  his 
sword  for  a  second  in  the  air ;  there  was 
a  fash,  a  heavy,  ugly  thud,  a  crashing 
fall ;  with  one  blow  the  head  had  been 
severed  from  the  body. 

A  dead  silence  followed,  broken  only 
by  the  hideous  noise  of  the  blood  gush- 
ing out  of  the  inert  heap  before  us,  which 
but  a  moment  before  had  been  a  brave 
and  chivalrous  man.     It  was  homble. 

The  kaishaku  made  a  low  bow,  wiped 
his  sword,  and  retired  from  the  raised 
floor ;  and  the  stained  dirk  was  solemnly 
borne  away,  a  bloody  proof  of  the  exe- 
cution. 

The  two  representatives  of  the  Mikado 
then  left  their  places,  and  crossing  over 
to  where  the  foreign  witnesses  sat,  called 
us  to  witness  that  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  Taki  Zenzaburo  had  been  faithfully 
carried  out.  The  ceremony  being  at  an 
end,  we  left  the  temple. 

The  ceremony,  to  which  the  place  and 
the  hour  gave  an  additional  solemnity, 
was  characterized  throughout  by  that 
extreme  dignity  and  punctiliousness 
which  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  the 
proceedings  of  Japanese  gentlemen  of 


rank ;  and  it  is  important  to  note  this 
fact,  because  it  carries  with  it  the  con- 
viction that  the  dead  man  was  indeed 
the  officer  who  had  committed  the  crime, 
and  no  substitute.  While  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  ten-ible  scene,  it  was 
impossible  at  the  same  time  not  to  be 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  firm  and 
manly  bearing  of  the  sufferer,  and  of  the 
nerve  with  which  the  kaishaku  perform- 
ed his  last  duty  to  his  master.  Nothing 
could  more  strongly  show  the  force  of 
education.  The  samurai,  or  gentleman 
of  the  military  class,  from  his  earliest 
years  learns  to  look  upon  the  Ilara-Kiri 
as  a  ceremony  in  which  some  day  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  play  a  part  as  prin- 
cipal or  second.  In  old-fashioned  fami- 
lies, which  hold  to  the  traditions  of  an- 
cient chivalry,  the  child  is  instructed  in 
the  rite  and  familiarized  with  the  idea 
as  an  honorable  expiation  of  crime  or 
blotting-out  of  disgrace.  If  the  hour 
comes,  he  is  prepared  for  it,  and  bravely 
faces  an  ordeal  which  early  training  has 
robbed  of  half  its  horrors.  In  what 
other  country  in  the  world  does  a  man 
learn  that  the  last  tribute  of  affection 
which  he  may  have  to  pay  to  his  best 
friend  may  be  to  act  as  his  executioner  ? 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  we  have  heard 
that,  before  his  entry  into  the  fatal  hall, 
Taki  Zenzaburo  called  roimd  him  all 
those  of  his  own  clan  who  were  present, 
many  of  whom  had  carried  out  his  order 
to  fire,  and  addressing  them  in  a  short 
speech,  acknowledged  the  heinousness 
of  his  crime  and  the  justice  of  his  sen- 
tence, and  warned  them  solemnly  to 
avoid  any  repetition  of  attacks  upon 
foreigners.  They  were  also  addressed 
by  the  ofiicers  of  the  Mikado,  who  urged 
them  to  bear  no  ill-will  against  us  on 
account  of  the  fate  of  their  fellow-clans- 
man. They  declared  that  they  enter- 
tained no  such  feeling. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that 
it  would  have  been  politic  for  the  foreign 
representatives  at  the  last  moment  to 
have  interceded  for  the  life  of  Taki  Zen- 
zaburo. The  question  is  believed  to  have 
been  debated  among  the  representatives 
themselves.  My  own  belief  is  that  mercy, 
although  it  might  have  produced  the  de- 
sired effect  among  the  more  civilized 
clans,  would  have  been  mistaken  for 
weakness  and  fear  by  those  wilder  peo- 
ple who  have  not  yet  a  personal  know- 
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ledge  of  foreigners.  The  offence — an 
attack  upon  the  flags  and  subjects  of 
all  the  Tieaty  Powers,  which  lack  of  skill, 
not  of  will,  alone  prevented  from  ending 
in  an  universal  massacre — was  the  grav- 
est that  has  been  committed  upon  for- 
eigners since  tlieir  residence  in  Japan. 
Death  was  undoubtedly  deserved,  and 
the  form  chosen  was  in  Japanese  eyes 
merciful  and  yet  judicial.  The  crime 
might  have  involved  a  war,  and  cost 
hundreds  of  lives ;  it  was  wiped  out  by 
one  death.  I  believe  that,  in  the  inter- 
est of  Japan  as  well  as  in  our  own,  the 
course  pursued  was  wise,  and  it  was 
very  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that 
one  of  the  ablest  Japanese  ministers, 
Goto  Shojir6,  with  whom  I  had  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  subject,  was  quite  of  my 
opinion. 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara- 
Kiri  appear  to  vary  slightly  in  detail  in 
different  parts  of  Japan  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing memorandum  upon  the  subject  of 
the  rite,  as  it  is  practised  at  Yeddo, 
clearly  establishes  its  judicial  character. 
I  translated  it  from  a  paper  drawn  up 
for  me  by  a  Japanese  who  was  able  to 
speak  of  what  he  had  seen  himself.  Three 
different  ceremonies  are  described  : — 

1st.  Ceremonies  observed  at  the  Ilara- 
Kiri  of  a  Ilatamoto  (petty  noble  of  the 
Tycoon's  court)  in  prison.  This  is  con- 
ducted with  great  secrecy.  Six  mats 
are  spread  in  a  large  courtyard  of  the 
prison ;  an  ometsukh  (officer  whose  du- 
ties appear  to  consist  in  the  surveillance 
of  other  officers),  assisted  by  two  other 
ometsukes  of  the  second  and  third  class, 
acts  as  kenshi  or  sheriff,  and  sits  in  front 
of  the  mats.  The  condemned  man,  at- 
tired in  his  dress  of  ceremony,  and  wear- 
ing his  wings  of  hempen  cloth,  sits  in 
the  centre  of  the  mats.  At  each  of  the 
four  corners  of  the  mats  sits  a  prison 
official.  Two  officers  of  the  Governor 
of  the  city  act  as  kaishaku  (executioners 
or  seconds),  and  take  their  place,  one  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  condemned.  The  kai- 
shaku on  the  left  side,  announcing  his 
name  and  surname,  says,  bowing,  "  I 
have  the  honor  to  act  as  a  kaishaku  to 
you ;  have  you  any  last  wishes  to  con- 
tide  to  me  ? "  The  condemned  man 
thanks  him,  and  accepts  the  offer  or  not, 
as  the  C'lse  may  be.  He  then  bows  to 
the  sheriff,  and  a  wooden  dirk  nine  and 


a  half  inches  long  is  placed  before  him 
at.  a  distance  of  three  feet,  wrapped  in 
paper  and  lying  on  a  stand  such  as  is 
used  for  offerings  in  temples.  As  he 
reaches  forward  to  take  the  wooden 
sword  and  stretches  out  his  neck,  the 
kaishaku  on  his  left-hand  side  draws  his 
sword  and  strikes  off  his  head.  The 
kaishaku  on  the  right-hand  side  takes 
up  the  head  and  shows  it  to  the  sheriff. 
The  body  is  given  to  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  for  burial.  His  property  is 
confiscated. 

2d.  The  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
Hara- Kiri  of  a  daimid*s  retainer.  When 
the  retainer  of  a  daimio  is  condemned  to 
perform  the  HararKiri^  four  mats  are 
placed  in  the  yard  of  the  i/ashkiki  or 
palace.  The  condemned  man,  dressed 
in  his  robes  of  ceremony,  and  wearing 
his  wings  of  hempen  cloth,  sits  in  the 
centre.  An  officer  acts  as  sheriff,  with 
a  sub-sheriff  under  him.  Two  officers, 
who  act  as  kaishaku^  are  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  condemned  man  ;  four 
officers  are  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
mats.  The  kaishaku,  as  in  the  former 
case,  offers  to  execute  the  last  wishes  of 
the  condemned.  A  dirk  nine  and  a  half 
inches  long  is  placed  before  him  on  a 
stand.  In  this  case  the  dirk  is  a  real 
dirk,  which  the  man  takes  and  stabs  him- 
self with  on  the  left  side,  below  the 
navel,  drawing  it  across  to  the  right  side. 
At  this  moment,  when  he  leans  forward 
in  pain,  the  kaishaku  on  the  left-hand 
side  cuts  off  his  head.  The  kaishaku 
on  the  right-hand  side  takes  up  the  head, 
and  shows  it  to  the  sheriff.  The  body  is 
given  to  the  relations  for  burial.  In  most 
cases  the  property  of  the  deceased  is 
confiscated. 

3d.  Self-immolation  of  a  daimio  on 
account  of  disgrace.  When  a  daimio 
has  been  guilty  of  treason  or  offended 
against  the  Tycoon,*  inasmuch  as  the 
family  is  disgraced,  and  an  apology  could 
neither  be  offered  nor  accepted,  the  of- 
fending daimio  disembowels  himself  Call- 
ing his  councillors  around  him,  be  confides 
to  them  his  last  will  and  testament  for 
transmission  to  the  Tycoon.  Then, 
clothing  himself  in  his  court  dress,  he 
disembowels  himself,  and  cuts  his  own 


*  The  events  of  the  last  three  months  have  ren- 
dered treason  against  the  Tycoon  a  thing  of  the 
pasL 
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throat.  His  councillors  then  report  the 
matter  to  the  Government,  and  a  coroner 
is  sent  to  investigate  it.  To  him  the  re- 
tainers hand  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  their  lord,  and  he  takes  it  to  the 
Gorojii  (1st  Council),  who  transmit  it  to 
the  Tycoon.  If  the  offence  has  been 
heinous,  such  as  would  involve  the  ruin 
of  the  whole  family,  by  the  clemency  of 
the  Tycoon,  Imlf  the  property  may  be 
confiscated,  and  half  returned  to  the 
heir ;  if  the  offence  is  trivial,  the  pro- 
perty is  inherited  intact  by  the  heir,  and 
the  family  do  not  suffer. 

In  all  cases  where  the  criminal  disem- 
bowels himself  of  his  own  accord  wiih- 
out  condemnation  and  without  investi- 
gation, inasmuch  as  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  defend  himself,  the  offence  is  consider- 
ed as  non-proven,  and  the  property  is 
not  confiscated. 

There  are  many  stories  on  record  of 
extraordinary  heroism  being  displayed  in 
tbe  Hara-KirL  The  case  of  a  young 
fellow,  only  twenty  years  old,  of  the 
Choshiu  clan,  which  was  told  me  the 
other  day  by  an  eye-witness,  deserves 
mention  as  a  marvellous  instance  of  de- 


termination. Not  content  with  giving 
himself  the  one  necessary  cut,  he  slashed 
himself  thrice  horizontally  and  twice 
vertically.  Then  he  stabbed  himself  in 
the  throat  until  the  dirk  protruded  on 
the  other  side,  with  its  sharp  edge  to  the 
front ;  setting  his  teeth  in  one  supreme 
effort,  he  drove  the  knife  forward  with 
both  hands  through  his  throat,  and  fell 
dead. 

One  more  story  and  I  have  done.  The 
Tycoon,  beaten  on  every  side,  and  hav- 
ing fled  ignominiously  to  Yeddo,  is  said 
to  have  determined  to  fight  no  more,  but 
to  yield  everything.  A  member  of  his 
second  council  went  to  him  and  said, 
"  Sir,  the  only  way  for  you  now  to  re- 
trieve the  honor  of  the  family  of  Toku- 
gawa  is  to  disembowel  yourself;  and  to 
prove  to  you  that  I  am  sincere  and  dis- 
interested in  what  I  say,  I  am  here  ready 
to  disembowel  myself  with  you."  The 
Tycoon  flew  into  a  great  rage,  saying 
that  he  would  listen  to  no  such  nonsense, 
and  left  the  room.  His  f  lithful  retainer, 
to  prove  his  honesty,  retired  to  another 
part  of  the  castle,  and  solemnly  performed 
the  Hara-Kiri. 
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A  LITTLE  higher  up  the  river,  but  almost 
opposite  to  the  huge  mass  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  lies  a  broken,  irregular 
pile  of  buildings,  at  whose  angle,  look- 
ing out  oVer  Thames,  is  one  gray  wea- 
therbeaten  tower.  The  broken  pile  is 
the  archiepiscopal  Palace  of  Lambeth ; 
the  gray  weatherbeaten  building  is  its 
Lollards'  Tower.  From  this  tower  the 
mansion  itself  stretches  in  a  varied  line 
to  the  east,  chapel  and  guard-room  and 
gallery  and  the  stately  buildings  of  the 
new  liouse  looking  out  on  the  terrace 
and  the  garden,  while  the  Great  Hall, 
in  which  the  library  has  now  found  a 
home,  is  the  low  picturesque  building 
which  reaches  southward  along  the  river 
to  the  gate. 

The  story  of  each  of  these  spots  will 
interweave  itself  with  the  thread  of  our 
narrative  as  we  proceed;   but  I  would 


warn  my  readers  at  the  outset  that  my 
aim  is  strictly  indicated  by  the  title  of 
these  papers,  and  that  I  do  not  purpose 
to  trace  the  history  of  Lambeth  in  itself, 
or  to  attempt  any  architectural  or  pictu- 
resque description  of  the  place.  What 
I  attempt  is  simply  to  mark,  in  incident 
after  incident  which  has  occurred  within 
its  walls,  the  relation  of  the  House  to 
the  Primates  whom  it  has  sheltered  for 
seven  hundred  years,  and  through  them 
to  the  literary,  the  ecclesiastical,  the 
political  history  of  the  realm. 

Nothing  illustrates  the  last  of  these 
relations  better  than  the  site  itself. 

In  the  new  course  of  national  history 
which  opened  with  the  Conquest,  the 
Church  was  in  truth  called  to  play  a  part 
greater  than  she  had  ever  known  before. 
Hitherto,  the  Archbishop  had  been  simply 
the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  order — re- 
presentative of  the  moral  and   spiritual 
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forces  on  which  government  was  based. 
The  Conquest,  the  cessation  of  the  great 
Witenagemots  in  which  the  nation  had 
found  a  voice,  turned  him  into  the  Tri- 
bune of  the  People.  Foreigner  though 
he  might  be,  it  was  the  Piimate's  part 
to  speak  for  the  conquered  race  the 
words  it  could  no  longer  utter.  He  was, 
in  fact,  the  permanent  leader  (to  borrow 
modern  phrase)  of  a  Constitutional  Op- 
position ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  older 
religious  forces  which  he  wielded,  he 
wielded  a  popular  and  democratic  force 
which  held  the  new  King  and  the  new 
Baronage  in  check.  It  was  he  who  re- 
ceived from  the  sovereign  whom  he 
crowned  the  solemn  oath  that  he  would 
rule  not  by  his  own  will,  but  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  realm.  It  was 
his  to  call  on  the  people  to  declare 
whether  they  chose  him  for  their  king, 
to  receive  the  thundered  ''  Ay,  ay,"  to 
place  the  priestly  unction  on  shoulder 
and  breast,  the  royal  crown  on  brow. 
To  watch  over  the  observance  of  the 
covenant  of  that  solemn  day,  to  raise 
obedience  and  order  into  religious  duties, 
to  uphold  the  custom  and  law  of  the 
realm  against  personal  tyrann}',  to  guard 
amid  the  darkness  and  brutality  of  the 
age  those  interests  of  religion,  of  moral- 
ity, of  intellectual  life  which  as  yet  lay 
peacefully  together  beneath  the  wing  of 
the  Church, — this  was  the  political  office 
of  the  Primate  in  the  new  order  which 
the  Conquest  created,  and  it  was  this 
office  which  expressed  itself  in  the  site 
of  the  house  that  fronted  the  King's 
house  over  Thames. 

From  the  days  of  Anselm  to  the  days 
of  Stephen  Langton,  Lambeth  fronted 
Westminster  as  the  Archbishop  fronted 
the  King.  Synod  met  over  against 
Council ;  the  clerical  court  of  the  one 
ruler  rivalled  in  splendor,  in  actual  influ- 
ence, the  baronial  court  of  the  other. 
Theie  was  a  constitutional  significance 
in  the  choice  of  such  a  spot  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Primate,  as  there  was  a 
signilicince  in  the  date  at  which  the 
clioice  was  made.  So  long  as  the  politi- 
cal huad  of  the  English  people,  as  Alfred 
or  Athelstan  or  Eadgar,  ruled  from 
Winchester,  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
English  people  was  content  to  rule  from 
Canterbury.  It  was  when  the  piety  of 
the  Confessor  and  the  political  prescience 
of  his  Norman  successors  brought   the 


Kings  finally  to  Westminster  that  the 
Archbishops  were  permanently  drawn 
to  their  suffragan's  manor-house  at  Lam- 
beth. 

For  more  than  a  century  of  our  his- 
tory the  great  powers  which  together 
were  to  make  up  the  England  of  the 
future  lay  marshalled  thus  over  against 
each  other  on  either  side  the  water. 
The  first  event  in  the  annals  of  their 
new  abode  illustrates  the  nobleness  of 
the  part  which  during  this  interval  the 
Primates  were  called  upon  to  play. 
From  the  moment  of  his  accession  it 
had  been  the  aim  of  the  last  Norman 
king  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Con- 
quest by  the  fusion  of  conquerors  and 
conquered.  Of  this  fusion  Henry,  in 
the  outset  of  his  reign,  resolved  himself 
to  be  the  type ;  and,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
taunting  Baronage,  the  King  chose  a 
girl  of  English  blood  for  his  wife.  He 
had  defied  the  hatred  of  caste,  but  a 
power  yet  stronger  than  caste-hatred 
interfered  to  forbid  the  banns.  The  age 
was  at  heart  a  religious  one,  and  political 
party-spirit  veiled  itself,  not  for  the  first 
time  or  the  last,  under  religious  forms. 
The  girl,  it  was  whispered,  was  a  nun 
of  Wilton ;  from  childhood  men  had  seen 
her  veiled  among  the  sisterhood.  The 
very  thought  of  such  a  marriage  was 
sacrilege  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  even 
Henry  was  forced  to  wait  the  coming  of 
the  one  man,  the  wisdom  and  purity  of 
whose  judgment  none  could  question. 
Anselm  was  hardly  back  in  England 
before  Matilda  stood  in  his  presence  at 
Lambeth,  telling  her  tale  in  words  whose 
passionate  earnestness  still  breathes 
through  the  formal  page  of  Secretary 
Eadmer.  It  was  a  tale  that  painted 
vividly  the  wreck  of  morals  and  of  law 
during  the  actual  progress  of  the  Con- 
quest. Daughter  as  she  was  of  the 
Scottish  king,  and  sheltered  as  it  seemed 
by  her  childish  years  and  the  sanctities 
of  the  cloister,  lier  aunt  Christiana,  to 
whose  care  she  had  been  committed, 
could  find  no  safeguard  for  her  niece 
against  the  outrage  of  the  Norman 
soldiery  but  in  the  monastic  veil.  Again 
and  airain  the  child  fluns:  it  from  her ; 
she  only  yielded  at  last  to  the  unwomanly 
taunts,  to  the  actual  blows  of  her  aunt. 
"  As  often  as  I  stood  in  her  presence,* 
the  girl  pleaded  passionately  to  the 
saintly    Primate,    "  I    wore    the    veil, 
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trembling  as  I  wore  it  with  indignation 
and  grief.  But  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
out  of  her  sight  I  used  to  snatch  it  from 
ray  head,  fling  it  on  the  ground,  and 
trample  it  in  my  rage  under  foot.  That 
was  the  way,  and  none  other,  witness 
my  conscience,  in  which  I  was  veiled." 

This  tale  carried  conviction  with  it  to 
Anselm's  ear,  as  it  still  does  to  ours. 
In    formal    court,    with    his    suffragans 
gathered  round  him,  the  Primate  cited 
the  case  publicly  before   him  at  Lam- 
beth, and  listened  to  the  confirmatory 
witness   of  the   sisterhood.      Then   the 
girl  herself  stood  forward  in  the  midst 
of  her  judges,  and  offered  to  make  oath 
of  the  truth  of  her  tale.     But  Anselm 
would  hear  no  more.     Those,  he  said 
with  unwonted  heat,  who  remained  un- 
convinced,   no    oath,    even     the     most 
solemn,   would  convince ;   and  with  the 
full  assent  of  the  Bishops  he  declared 
her  free  from  conventual   bonds.     The 
approving  shout  of  the  great  multitude, 
when  a  few  days  after  the  Archbishop 
set  the  crown  on  Matilda's  brow,  drown- 
ed the  murmurs  of  the  few  wliose  party 
spiiit  he  had  so  sharply  rebuked.     The 
brave,  large-hearted  act  was  indeed  of 
good  omen  for  tlie  future  of  his  see.    To 
us  it  has  a  special  interest  as  the  first  of 
the   long   series   of  ecclesiastical  judg- 
ments  which   Lambeth    has   witnessed, 
and  as  the  one  above  all  others  in  which 
the  Church  by  the  mouth  of  her  Primate 
gave  its  voice  on  the  side,  not  of  the 
interests  of  party,  but  of  the  common 
welfare  of  the  realm.   But  for  the  Church 
of  all  times  the  day  was  a  memorable 
one,  when  the  saiutliest  prelate  that  ever 
filled  the  chair  of  Augustine  preferred 
the  plea  of  natural  justice  to  the  narrow 
refinements  of  theological  prejudice. 

With  the  union  of  the  English  people, 
and  the  sudden  arising  of  English  free- 
dom which  followed  the  Great  Charter, 
this,  peculiar  attitude  of  the  Archbishops 
passed  necessarily  away.  When  the 
people  itself  spoke  a^ain,  its  voice  was 
heard,  not  in  the  hair  of  Lambeth,  but 
in  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster. 
From  the  day  of  Stephen  Langton,  the 
nation  has  towered  higher  and  higher 
above  its  mere  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, till  the  one  stands  dwai'fed  beside 
the  other,  as  Lambeth  stands  dwarfed 
before  the  mass  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.    Through  the  centuries  that  fol- 


lowed, the  Church  sank  politically  into 
non-existence,  or  survived  merely  as  a 
vast  landowner;    its  primates,  after  a 
short  effort  to  resume  their  older  posi- 
tion as  mere  heads  of  their  order,  dwin- 
dled  into   ministers   and   tools    of   the 
Crown.     The  Gate-tower  of  the  house, 
the  grand  mass  of  brickwork,whose  dark 
red  tones  are  so  exquisitely  brought  out 
by  the  gray  stone  of  its  angles  and  the 
mullions  of  its  broad  arch- window,  recalls 
an  age — that  of  its   builder,  Morton — 
when  Lambeth,  though  the  residence  of 
the  first  statesman  of  the  day,  had  really 
lost  all  hold  on  the  nobler  elements  of 
political  life.     Cranmer  was  soon  to  re- 
veal a  yet  lower  depth  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  solemn  influences  which  the 
primacy  embodied  to  the   sanction  of 
political  infamy.     This  is  not  the  place 
for  discussing  the  Primate's  character, 
and  the  first  incident  of  his  life  at  Lam- 
beth may  remind  us  what  a  teriible  suf- 
fering went  along  with  the  baseness  of 
his   career.     If   there  was   one  person 
upon  earth  whom  Cranmer  loved  it  was 
Anne  Boleyn,  When  the  royal  summons 
called  him  to  Lambeth  to  wait  till  the 
time  arrived  when  his  part  was  to  be 
played  in  the  murder  of  the  Queen,  his 
affection  found  vent  in  words  of  a  strange 
pathos.     "  I  loved  her  not  a  little,"  he 
wrote  to  Henry  in  fruitless  intercession, 
"for  the  love  which  I  judged  her  to  bear 
towards  God  and   His  Gospel.     I  was 
most  bound   to   her    of    all    creatures 
living."      So  he   wrote,  knowing  there 
was   wrong  to  be   done    towards    the 
wom(in  he  loved  which  he  alone  could 
do,  and  that  he  would  stoop  to  do  it. 
The  large  garden  stretched  away  north- 
ward from  his  house  then  as  now,  but 
then  thick,  no  doubt,  with  elm  rows  that 
have  vanished  as  the  great  city's  smoke 
drifted   over   them,   and    here    in    the 
early  morning  (it  was  but  four  o'clock) 
a  passionate  adherent  of  the  Queen,  who 
had   found    sleep   impossible,   and  had 
crossed  the  river  in  a  boat  to  seek  calm 
in   the  fresh   air  and  stillness    of   the 
place,  met  Cranmer  walking.     On  the 
preceding  day  Anne  had  in  fact  gone 
through  the  mockery  of  her  trial,  but  to 
the  world  outside  the  little  circle  of  the 
court  nothing  was  known,  and  it  was  in 
utter  unconsciousness  of  this  that  Ales 
told  the  Archbishop  he  had  been  roused 
by  a  dream  of  her  beheading.     Cranmer 
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was  startled  out  of  his  usual  calm. 
"Don't  you  know,  then,"  he  asked,  after 
a  moment's  silence,  "  what  is  to  happen 
to  day  ?  "  Then,  raising  his  eyes  to  hea- 
ven, he  added  with  a  wild  burst  of  tears, 
"  She  who  has  been  Queen  of  England 
on  earth  will  this  day  become  a  queen 
in  heaven  !  "  Five  hours  afterwards  the 
Queen  stood  before  him  as  her  judge. 
The  Archbishop  was  seated  in  full  epis- 
copal robes  in  the  vaulted  crypt  beneath 
the  chapel,  with  his  assessors  beside  him. 
Tl»e  time  had  come  for  Cranmer  to  play 
his  part,  and  Henry  had  reserved  for 
him  the  basest  part  of  all.  The  possible 
guilt  of  Anne  may  acquit  her  secular 
judges,  but  not  even  the  guilt  of  Anne 
could  alleviate  the  infamy  of  the  Pri- 
mate, lie  was  called  on  to  declare  her 
marriage  no  marriage  on  the  ground  of 
a  pre  contract ;  and  if  the  marriage  had 
been  no  marriage,  her  sin  could  be  no 
matter  of  treason  or  death.  But  it  was 
no  Anselra  that  sat  now  in  Ansel m's 
judgment-seat.  The  marriage,  on  Anne's 
confession,  was  declared  null  and  void, 
and  the  barge  swept  back  with  its  vic- 
tim to  the  Tower  and  the  block.  It  is 
hard  to  stand  in  that  gloomy  vault  and 
judge  Cranmer  aright,  but  it  is  fair  to 
remember  the  bitterness  of  his  suffering. 
Impassive  as  he  seemed,  with  the  face 
that  never  changed,  and  sleep  seldom 
known  to  be  broken,  men  saw  little  of 
the  hmer  anguish  with  which  the  tool 
of  Henry's  injustice  bent  before  that 
overmastering  will.  But  seldom  as  it 
was  that  the  silent  lips  broke  into  com- 
plaint, the  pitiless  pillage  of  his  see 
wrung  fruitless  protests  even  from  Cran- 
mer. It  had  begun  on  the  very  eve  of 
his  consecration,  and  till  his  death  Henry 
played  sturdy  beggar,  sometimes  with 
his  own  royal  mouth,  for  the  archiepis- 
copal  manors.  Concession  followed 
concession,  and  yet  none  sufficed  to  pur- 
chase security.  The  Archbishop  lived  in 
the  very  shadow  of  death.  At  one  time 
he  hears  the  music  of  the  royal  barge  as 
it  passes  the  palace,  and  hurries  to  the 
waterside  to  greet  the  King.  *'  I  have 
news  for  you,  my  chaplain,'' Henry  jests 
in  his  brutal  fashion,  as  he  draws  Cran- 
mer on  board  ;  "  I  know  now  who  is  the 
greatest  heretic  in  Kent ! "  and  pulling 
a  paper  from  his  sleeve,  he  shows  him 
liis  denunciation  by  the  prebendaries  of 
his  own  cathedral.    At  another  time  he 


is  summoned  from  his  bed  to  find  Henry 
pacing  the  galleiy  at  Whitehall,  and  to 
hear  that  on  the  petition  of  the  Council 
the  King  has  consented  to  his  committal 
to  the  Tower.  Then  the  law  of  the  Six 
Articles  parts  him  from  wife  and  child. 
"  Happy  man  that  you  are ! "  Cranmer 
groans  to  Ales,  whom,  with  his  usual 
consideration  for  others,  he  had  sum- 
moned to  Lambeth  to  warn  In'm  of  his 
danger  as  a  married  priest ;  "happy  roan 
that  you  are  that  you  can  escape!  I 
would  I  could  do  the  same  I  Truly  ray 
see  would  be  no  hindrance  to  me." 

Cranmer  was  freed  by  his  master's 
death  from  this  helplessness  of  terror 
only  to  lend  himself  to  the  injustice  of 
the  meaner  masters  who  followed  Henry. 
Their  enemies  were  at  least  his  own,  and 
kindly  as  from  many  instances  we  know 
his  nature  to  have  been,  its  very  weak- 
ness made  him  spring  eagerly,  in  such 
an  hour  of  deliverance,  at  the  opfiortunity 
of  showing  his  power  over  those  who  so 
long  held  him  down.  On  charges  of 
the  most  frivolous  nature  Gardiner  and 
Bonner  were  summoned  before  the  Arch- 
bishop at  Lambeth,  deposed  from  their 
sees,  and  flung  into  prison.  It  is  only 
the  record  of  their  trials,  as  it  still  stands 
in  the  pages  of  Foxe,  that  can  enable  ns 
to  understand  the  violence  of  the  reaction 
under  Mary.  Gardiner,  with  character- 
istic dignity,  confined  himself  to  simply 
refuting  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  protesting  against  the  injustice 
of  the  court.  But  the  coarser,  bull-dog 
nature  of  Bonner  turned  to  bay.  By 
gestures,  by  scofiT,  by  plain  English 
speech,  he  declared  again  and  again  his 
sense  of  the  wrong  that  was  being  done. 
A  temper  naturally  fearless  was  stung 
to  bravado  by  the  sense  of  oppression. 
As  he  entered  the  hall  at  Lambeth  he 
passed  straight  by  the  Archbishop  and 
his  fellow-commissioners,  still  keeping 
liis  cap  on  his  head,  as  though  in  uncon- 
sciousness of  his  presence.  One  who 
stood  by  plucked  his  sleeve,  and  bade 
him  do  reverence!  Bonner  turned  laugh- 
ingly round,  and  addressed  the  Arch- 
bishop, "  What,  my  Lord,  are  you  here  ? 
By  my  troth  I  saw  you  not." — "  It  was 
because  you  would  not  see,"  Cranmer 
sternly  rejoined.  "  Well,"  replied  Bon- 
ner, "you  sent  for  me:  have  you  any- 
thing to  say  to  me  ?  "  The  commissioner 
read  the  charge.     The  Bishop  had  been 
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commanded  in  his  sermon  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  acts  of  the  king  during  his 
minority  were  as  valid  as  if  he  were  of 
ftiU  age.  The  command  was  flatly  in 
contraiiiction  with  existing  statutes,  and 
the  Bishop  had,  no  doubt,  disobeyed  it. 
But  Bonner  was  too  adroit  to  make  a 
direct  answer  to  tlie  charge.  He  gained 
time  by  turning  suddenly  on  the  question 
of  the  Sacrament;  he  cited  the  appear- 
ance of  Hooper  as  a  witness  in  proof  that 
it  was  really  on  this  point  that  he  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  he  at  last  succeeded 
in  arousing  Crannier's  love  of  contro- 
versy. A  reply  of  almost  incredible 
profimity  from  the  Archbishof)  rewarded 
Bonner's  perseverance  in  demanding  a 
statement  of  his  belief.  The  Bishop  was 
not  slow  to  accept  the  advantage  he  had 
gained.  "  I  am  right  sorry  to  liear  your 
Grace  speak  these  words,"  he  said,  with 
a  grave  shake  of  his  head,  and  Cranmer 
was  warned  bv  the  silence  and  earnest 
looks  of  his  fellow-commissioners  to  break 
op  the  session.  Three  days  after,  the 
addition  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  bitter- 
est of  Reformer,  to  the  number  of  his 
assessors,  emboldened  Cranmer  to  sum- 
mon Bonner  again.  The  court  met  in 
the  chape],  and  the  Bishop  was  a  second 
time  commanded  to  reply  to  the  charge. 
He  objected  now  to  the  admission  of  the 
evidence  of  either  Hooper  or  Latimer 
on  the  gronnd  of  their  notorious  heresy. 
"If  that  be  the  Jaw,"  Cranmer  replied 
hastily,  "  it  U  no  godly  law."  "  It  is  the 
Blng'.s  law  used  in  the  realm,"  Bonner 
bluntly  rejoined.  Again  Cranmer's  tem- 
per gave  his  opponent  the  advantage. 
**  Ye  be  too  full  of  your  law,"  replied  the 
angry  Primate ;  "  I  would  wish  you  had 
less  knowledge  in  that  law  and  more 
knowledge  in  God's  law  and  of  your 
duty ! "  "  Well,"  answered  the  Bishop, 
with  admirable  self  command,  ^^  seeing 
yoar  Crrace  falleth  to  wishing,  I  can  also 
wish  many  things  to  be  in  ypur  person." 
It  was  in  vain  that  Smith  strove  to  hrwih 
away  his  objections  with  a  contemptnoos 
"  Yua  do  use  us  thus  to  be  seen  a  common 
lawyer."  "  Indeed,"  the  veteran  canon- 
ist coolly  retorted  ;  "  I  knew  the  law  ere 
you  conld  read  it ! "  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  a  second  odjonrument  of  the 
coart.  At  its  next  session  ail  parties 
met  in  hotter  mood.  The  Bishop  palled 
Hooper's  books  on  the  Sacrament  from ' 
his  sleeve,  and  began  reading  them 
Kbw  SsBim— Tou  XL,  Ha  L 


aloud.  Latimer  lifted  up  his  head,  as  he 
alleged,  to  still  the  excitement  of  the 
people  who  crowded  the  chapel,  as  Bon- 
ner believed,  to  arouse  a  tumult.  Ciies 
of  "  Yea,  yea,"  "  Nay,  nay,"  interrupted 
Bonner's  reading.  The  Bishop  turned 
round  and  faced  the  throng,  crving  out 
in  humorous  defiance,  "Ah!  Woodcocks! 
Woodcocks !  "  The  taunt  was  met  with 
universal  laughter,  but  the  scene  had 
roused  Cranmer's  temper  as  well  as  his 
own.  The  Primate  addressed  himself  to 
the  people,  protesting  that  Bonner  was 
called  in  question  for  no  such  matter  as 
he  would  persuade  them.  Again  Bonner 
turned  to  the  people  with  "  Well  now, 
hear  what  the  Bishop  of  London  saith  for 
his  part,''  hut  the  commissioners  forbade 
him  to  speak  more.  The  court  was  at 
last  recalled  to  a  quieter  tone,  but  con- 
tests of  this  sort  still  varied  the  proceed- 
ings as  they  dragged  their  slow  length 
along  in  chapel  and  hall.  At  last  Cran- 
mer resolved  to  make  an  end.  Had  he 
been  sitting  simply  as  Archbishop,  he 
reminded  Bonner  sharply,  he  might  have 
expected  more  reverence  and  obedience 
frum  his  suffragan.  As  it  was,  '*  at  every 
time  that  we  have  sitten  in  commission 
you  have  used  such  unseemly  fashions, 
without  all  reverence  or  obedience,  giv- 
ing taunts  and  checks  as  well  unto  us, 
with  divers  of  the  servants  and  chaplains, 
as  also  unto  certain  of  the  ancientest  that 
be  here,  calling  them  fools  and  daws, 
with  such  like,  that  you  have  given  to 
the  multitude  an  intolerable  example  of 
disobedience."  "  You  show  yourself  to 
be  a  meet  judge!"  was  Bonner's  scornhil 
reply.  It  w:is  clear  he  had  no  purpose 
to  yield.  The  real  matter  at  issue,  he 
contended,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ment, and  from  the  very  court-room  he 
sent  his  orders  to  the  I>ord  Mayor  to  sea 
that  no  heretical  opinions  were  preached 
before  him.  At  the  close  of  the  trial  he 
once  more  made  his  way  to  the  com  mis 
sioners,  and  addressed  Cranmer  in  solemn 
protest  against  his  breach  of  the  law.  ^  I 
am  sorry  that  I,  being  a  bishop,  am  thus 
handled  at  your  Grace's  hand,  but  more 
sorry  that  you  suffer  abominable  heretics 
to  practise  as  they  do  m  London  and 
elsewhere — answer  it  as  you  can  i "  and 
bandying  taunts  with  the  throng,  the 
indomitable  Bishop  followed  the  officers 
to  the  Marshalsca. 
From  the  degradation  of  scenes  suoh 
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as  this  Lambeth  was  raised  to  new  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  by  the  primacy  of 
Parker.  The  first  Protestant  Archbishop 
was  not  the  man  to  stoop  to  servility 
like  Cranmer,  nor  was  Elizabeth  the 
queen  to  ask  such  stooping.  But  the 
concordat  which  the  two  tacitly  ar- 
ranged, the  policy  so  resolutely  clung  to 
in  spite  of  Burleigh  and  Walsingham, 
by  which  the  steady  support  given  by 
the  Crown  to  the  new  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganization which  Parker  moulded  into 
shape  was  repaid  by  the  conversion  of 
every  clergyman  into  the  advocate  of 
irresponsible  government,  was  perhaps  a 
greater  curse  both  to  nation  and  to 
Church  than  the  meanness  of  Cranmer. 
It  was  as  if  publicly  to  ratify  this  concor- 
dat that  the  Queen  came  in  person  to 
Lambeth  in  the  spring  of  1573.  On 
either  side  the  chapel  in  that  day  stood  a 
greater  and  lesser  cloister ;  the  last,  on 
the  garden  side,  swept  away  by  the  de- 
molitions of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
first  still  filling  the  space  between  chapel 
and  hall,  but  converted  into  domestic 
offices  by  the  "  restoration "  of  our 
own. 

Even  Mr.  Blore  might  have  spared  the 
cloisters  from  whose  gallery,  on  the  side 
towards  Thames,  Elizabeth  looked  down 
on  the  gay  line  of  nobles  and  courtiers 
that  leaned  from  the  barred  windows 
beneath,  and  on  the  crowd  of  meaner 
subjects  who  filled  the  court^  while  she 
listened  to  Dr.  Pearce  as  he  preached 
from  a  pulpit  set  by  the  well  in  the 
midst.  At  its  close  the  Queen  passed  to 
dinner,  in  the  Archbishop's  chamber  of 
presence,  while  the  noble  throng  beneath 
followed  Burleigh  and  Lord  Howard  to 
the  hall,  whose  oaken  roof  told  freshly 
of  Parker's  hand.  At  ibur  the  passing 
visit  was  over,  and  Elizabeth  again  on 
her  way  to  Greenwich.  But,  passing  as 
it  was,  it  marked  the  conclusion  of  the 
new  alliance  between  Church  and  State, 
out  of  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion was  to  spring :  the  alliance  for  pro- 
testing against  whose  tyranny  blind  old 
Archbishop  Grindal  was  soon  to  be  sus- 
pended and  threatened  with  deposition. 
But  Grindal's  protest  stood  alone.  In 
this  matter — we  shall  see  in  an  after 
notice — ^Whitgift  and  Bancroft,  Abbot 
and  Laud,  Juxon  and  Sheldon  were  at 
one.  It  required  an  event  more  memo- 
rable than  any  in  the  political  history  of 


Lambeth  to  break  these  bonds  and  let 
Church  and  State  go  free. 

With    Puritanism — with    nine-tenths, 
that  is,  of  the  religious  earnestness  of 
the  nation — the  Elizabethan  policy  had 
doomed  the  Establishment  to  wage  un- 
remitting  war.      For   sixty  years  the 
Primates  at  their  council-board  at  Lam- 
beth had   smitten  Puritanism  hip  and 
thigh.     Then,  in  the  triumph  of  its  great 
rebellion,    Puritanism    had    swept    the 
Primates  from  Lambeth,  and  wreaked  its 
hoarded  vengeance  on  the  chapel  and 
hall  where  the    commission   had   com- 
monly held  its  sittings.    The  chapel  was 
desecrated,    the    hall    levelled    to    the 
ground.  Again  the  Archbishops  returned, 
like   the  Bourbons,  forgetting  nothing, 
having  learnt  hardly  anything.     K  any 
man  could  have  learnt  the  lesson  of  his- 
tory, it  was  the  keen,  sceptical  Sheldon, 
and  a  visit  of  Pepys  shows  us  what  sort 
of  a  lesson  he  had  learnt.    Pcpys  had 
gone  down  the  river  at  noon  to  dinner 
with  the  Archbishop,  in  company  with 
Christopher  Wren : — "The  first  time  I 
was  ever  there,  and  I  have  long  longed 
for  it. "     Only  a  few  days  before  he  Lad 
had    a  memorable   disappointment,  for 
"  Mr.  Wren  and  I  took  boat  thinking  to 
dine  with  my  lord  of  Canterbury,  but 
when  we  came  to  Lambeth  the  gate  was 
shut,  which  is  strictly  done  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  nobody  comes  in  afterwards, 
so  we  lost  our  labor.''     On  this  occasion 
Pepys  was  more  fortunate.    He  found 
*'  a  noble  house  and  well  furnished  with 
good  pictures  and  furaiture,  and  noble 
attendance  in  good  order,  and  a  great 
deal   of  company,  though  an  ordinary 
day,  and  exceeding  good  cheer,  nowhere 
better  or  so  much  that  ever  I  think  I 
saw."     Sheldon,  with  his  usual  courtesy, 
gave  his  visitors  kindly  welcome,  and 
Pepys  was  preparing  to  withdraw  at  the 
close   of  dinner   when    he  heard   news 
which  indiujed  him  to  remain.     The  al- 
most iricredible  scene  that  followed  must 
be  told  in  his  own  words  : — "  Most  of  the 
company  gone,  and  I  going,  I  heard  by 
a  gentleman  of  a  sermon  that  was  to  be. 
there;  and  so  I  stayed  to  hear  it,  think- 
ing it  to  be  serious,  till  by  and  by  the 
gentleman  told  me  it  was  a  mockery,  by 
one  Cornet  Bolton,  a  very  gentlemanlike 
man,  that  behind  a  chair  did  pray  and 
preach  like  a  Presbyter  Scot,  with  all 
the  possible  imitation  in  grimaces  and 
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voice.  And  his  text  about  the  hanging 
up  their  harps  upon  the  willows ;  and  a 
serious,  good  sermon  too,  exclaiming 
against  bishops,and  crying  up  of  my  good 
Lord  Eglington,  till  it  made  us  all  burst. 
But  I  did  not  wonder  to  hear  the  Bishop 
at  this  time  to  make  himself  sport  with 
things  of  this  kind ;  but  I  perceive  it 
was  shown  to  hira  as  a  rarity,  and  he 
took  care  to  have  the  room  door  shut ; 
but  there  were  about  twenty  gentlemen 
there,  infinitely  pleased  with  the  '  nov- 
elty.'" 

It  was  "  novelties  "  like  these  that  led 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts  to  his  fatal  belief 
that  he  could  safely  defy  a  Church  that 
had  80  severed  itself  from  English  re- 
ligion in  doing  the  work  of  the  Crown. 
The  pen  of  a  great  historian  has  told  for 
all  time  the  story  of  the  Seven  Bishops, 
and  it  is  only  as  it  bears  on  Lambeth 
that  I  venture  to  tell  it  here.  Sancroft 
had  long  been  secluded  in  his  house 
when  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was 
sent  to  him.  He  was  sick  in  bodv  and 
in  mind.  The  silent  opposition  he  had 
already  ventured  to  display  by  with- 
drawal from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sion had  put  a  stress  on  the  old  man's 
loyalty  which  he  could  ill  bear.  But 
servile  as  his  loyalty  was,  he  had  given 
Bi<^nificant  proofs  that  it  would  yield  to 
his  fidelity  to  the  Church,  and  at  this 
last  outrage  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  his- 
tory he  represented  kindled  within  him. 
Again,  as  in  the  days  of  Ansel  m  or  of 
Langton,  Lambeth  fronted  Westminster. 
Again  in  the  silence  of  Parliament  its 
voice  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
realm.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  eigh- 
teenth of  May,  Ken,  with  five  other  of 
his  suffragans,  were  gathered  around 
Sancroft — ^no  doubt  in  the  archiepiscopal 


closet  which  lay  between  the  gallery  and 
the  chapel.  With  them  stood  a  group 
of  men  yet  more  illustrious  than  them- 
selves— Grove  and  Sherlock,  Patrick  and 
Stillingfleet,  and  to  whom  that  day's 
work  was  to  lift  into  the  chair  of 
Augustine,  Tillotson,  dean  of  Canter- 
bury, and  Tenison,  vicar  of  St.  Maitin's- 
in-the-Fields.  In  cumbrous  sentences  the 
Archbishop  drew  up  the  famous  petition 
which,  while  it  asserted  the  loyalty  of 
the  Church  and  the  readiness  of  the 
prelates  to  meet  in  Parliament  the 
scruples  of  the  Dissenters,  avowed  the 
impossibility  of  publishing  a  declaration 
so  plainly  in  violation  of  the  law.  With 
the  petition  that  they  had  signed  the 
six  Bishops  crossed  late  in  the  evening 
to  Whitehall.  Sancroft  remained  at  his 
house.  In  framing  the  petition  he  seemed 
to  have  done  all  that  his  nature  suffered 
him  to  do.  He  remained  silent  at  Lam- 
beth till  the  roval  warrant  hurried  him 
from  the  council-board  to  the  Tower. 
Released  upon  bail,  he  found  the  foot- 
guards  drawn  up  before  his  gate,  and 
craving  his  benediction  as  he  passed 
through  their  ranks.  Again  at  the  close 
of  June  his  barge  shot  across  the  river  to 
Whitehall,  and  the  Primate  of  all  Eng- 
land stood  in  the  midst  of  his  suffragans 
a  culprit  at  the  bar.  Lambeth  heard 
the  great  cheer  that  rang  from  the  court 
to  Thames  and  far  down  the  river  to  the 
bridge  at  the  news  of  their  acquittal. 
And  in  that  cheer  it, heard  the  lesson 
not  of  that  day  only,  but  of  its  whole 
political  history,  the  voice  that  still  bids 
the  Church  of  England  break  with  the 
dead  traditions  of  the  past,  and  fling 
herself  boldly  on  the  living  sympathies 
of  a  free  people. 


-♦-♦-♦- 


GentlemaD^s  Magazine. 
A  PEEP  AT  A  NEAPOLITAN  NUNNERY. 


The  sayings  and  doings  of  religious 
sisters  have  not  long  since  filled  num- 
berless columns  of  the  daily  press,  and 
attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  pub- 
lic attention.  Their  speech  and  their 
silence,  their  thoughts  and  their  deeds, 
their  hopes  and  their  fears,  their  punish- 
ments and  their  rewards,  their  joys  and 
their  sorrows,  their  loves  and  their  ha- 


treds, in  fine,  their  lives  and  their  deaths, 
have  foi-med  the  subjects  of  the  discus- 
sion, the  comment,  the  abuse,  and  the 
praise  of  thousands  of  Englishmen  and 
women.  Every  petty  detail  of  their 
uninteresting  existence — how  they  slept, 
and  how  they  awoke  ;  what  they  ate, 
drank,  and  avoided ;  whether  beef  or 
mutton  was  their  staple  viand ;  whether 
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they  })laced  their  shoes  on  their  heads, 
or  where  mere  ordinary  heings  wore 
them ;  whether  they  washed  tlieir  soiled 
linen  in  private  or  coram populo  ;  wheth- 
er they  required  the  permission  of  the 
Superior  before  using  their  nail  brushes 
or  dressing  combs  ;  how  often  were 
they  allowed  to  touch  soap  and  water ; 
whether  they  might  sneeze  or  cough 
without  previous  sanction  from  the  au- 
thorities; how  troublesome  chilblains  and 
rebellious  sisters  were  treated — all  these 
things, and  many  more,  have  been  eageily 
scanned,  canvassed,  and  criticised.  It 
may,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place  to 
cast  a  glance  at  a  foreign  nunnery,  and 
to  raise  the  veil  from  a  daily  life  differing 
from  that  referred  to  as  much  as  the  ice 
fields  of  Greenland  differ  from  the  sandy 
desert  of  Sahara. 

It  was  in  1 864  that  Naples  was  sur- 
prised by  the  astonishing  revelations  of 
conventual  secrets,  of  a  lady  cf  noble 
lineage,  an  energetic,  passionate,  intel- 
lectual, vindictive  woman,  wIjo  had  for 
twenty  years  suffered  from  priestcraft, 
and  who  wove  her  adventures  into  a 
narrative,  possessing  the  charms  of  ro- 
mance, and  yet  bearing  the  impress  of 
unvarnished  truth.  The  statements  made 
by  Enrichetta  Caracciolo  obtained  nume- 
rous confirmations,  and  as  her  memoirs 
—  though  we  believe  translated  into 
English — are  singularly  little  known,  we 
propose  briefly  dipping  into  them,  and 
culling  a  f^w  of  the  remarkable  facts 
therein  recorded. 

Enrichetta  Caracciolo  was  the  fifth 
daughter  of  a  cadet  of  the  princely  house 
of  Forino,  Marshal  Caracciolo,  who  at 
forty  espoused  a  maiden  of  the  ripe  age 
of  fourteen.  He  was  blessed  with  six 
dowerless  girls,  and  at  his  decease  the 
sole  inheritance  he  bequeathed  his  family 
was  his  sword.  Enrichetta,  whose  elder 
three  sisters  had  already  seemed  hus- 
bands, seems  to  have  been  a  fine,  lively 
young  creature,  with  considerable  powers 
of,  and  still  greater  desiies  for,  enjoy- 
ment, and  she  had  already  been  noticed 
at  court  by  the  gallant  Bomba,  who  had 
actually  whirled  her  in  his  arms  in  the 
giddy  waltz.  Nothing  could  well  have 
been  further  from  her  mind  than  perpet- 
ual reclusion.  Indeed,  she  had  already 
expressed  her  readiness  to  encounter  the 
trials  of  wedded  life,  and  had  even 
carried  on  two  flirtations,  the  second  of 


which  appeared  likely  to  lead  to  the  con- 
summation devoutly  wished  for  by  her. 
But  as  both  Romeo's  father  and  Juliet's 
mother  agreed  in  opposing  the  match, 
and  as  Romeo  and  Juliet  t])emselve8 
were  as  perverse  and  unjust  as  lovers 
usually  are,  they  eventually  parted,  and, 
as  it  proved,  for  ever. 

Our  heroine  laughed,  when,  one  after- 
noon, the  waiting-woman  of  a  relative, 
the  abbess  of  a  convent,  after  depositing 
a  tray  of  sweetmeats,  triumphantly  in- 
formed her  that  the  chapter  had  unani- 
mously voted  for  her  admission.  But  it 
was  not  a  joke.  The  pale,  shivering, 
and  then  passionately  sobbing  maiden, 
was  gravely  told  by  her  mother  that 
their  poverty  had  constrained  her  to 
seek  for  her  child  a  provisional  asylum, 
under  the  protection  of  their  kinswoman, 
for  a  period  fixed  at  two  months,  when 
it  was  anticipated  the  pension  due  by  the 
king  might  be  granted.  In  vain  poor 
Enrichetta  wept  and  implored.  In  vain 
various  friends  offered  her  a  home.  She 
had  no  fortune,  and  her  only  guardian, 
her  parent,  was  inexorable. 

St.  Gregory  the  Armenian  was  one 
of  the  oldest  religious  establishments 
in  Naples.  It  had  been  founded  by 
an  immigration  of  Greek  virgins  from 
Constantinople  at  the  time  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  and  the  rule  of  St.  Basilins 
soon  was  replaced  by  that  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. The  holy  sisters  worshipped  in  a 
handsome  church  of  the  composite  order, 
and  richly  decorated  with  frescoes,  and 
dwelt  in  an  extensive  building,  round 
the  temple  of  God,  of  vast  and  princely 
magnificence.  At  this  period  the  nuns 
dreamt  and  dined  in  spacious  and  com- 
modious dormitories  and  refectories — 
meditated  in  wide  cloisters,  ornamented 
with  a  fountain  and  statues — and  con- 
templated the  beauties  of  nature  from 
lofty  terraces  decorated  with  flowers  and 
paintings,  whence  splendid  views  of  Ve- 
suvius and  the  bay  of  Naples  could  be 
leisurely  enjoyed.  But  high  walls  hid 
the  recluses  from  the  gaze  of  the  profane, 
and  when  Enrichetta  Caracciolo  heard  the 
gloomy  portals  of  St.  Gregory  close  be- 
hind her,  when  she  listened  to  their  heavy- 
clanging,  and  to  the  sinister  rattling  of 
the  massive  bolts  and  bars,  when  she  felt 
the  bright  sun  and  the  glowing  light, 
and  smiling  Nature,  and  the  gay  world, 
and  her  fond  sisters,  suddenly  shut  oat 
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from  her — her  heart  sank  and  her  frame 
shuddered. 

Our  heroine  became  the  object  of  the 
curiosity,  if  not  the  antipathy,  of  the 
numerous  and  wealthy  sisterhood,  and 
sneers,  annoyances,  and  discontent  wor- 
ried a  hot,  excitable  nature  into  a  nervous 
fever.  On  recovery  she  assumed  the 
educational  garb,  consisting  of  a  long 
black  tunic  with  tight  sleeves,  apron,  and 
collar  of  white  muslin,  and  a  small  scapu- 
lary.  Two,  three,  and  four  weary  months 
dragged  their  slow  length,  and  the  truant 
mother  redeemed  not  her  promise.  The 
sinfulness  of  longing  to  mix  again  with  the 
wicked  world  was  strongly  reproved  by 
Enrichetta's  confessor,  who  urged  upon 
her  to  exchange  the  history  of  Italy  for 
the  legends  of  the  Saints,  and  to  study 
especially  the  Acts  of  St.  Benedict, 
whose  statue  in  the  church  had  recently 
administered  a  material  rebuff,  with  one 
of  its  wooden  legs,  to  the  shoulders  of  a 
scoffer.  Indeed,  our  heroine  herself  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  miracle.  She  was, 
it  seems,  liable  to  dreams  and  night- 
mares, and  one  night  she  awoke  with 
the  tingling  of  a  bell  in  her  ear.  Her 
waiting-maid  roused  the  whole  establish- 
ment with  shouts  of  "  A  miracle  ! "  and 
abbess,  nuns,  novices,  pupils,  and  serving- 
women,  declared  at  once  in  a  chorus, 
that  St.  Benedict  had  summoned  Enri- 
chetta  to  join  his  rule. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  super- 
natural event,  when  the  day  of  release 
which  had  been  repeatedly  deferred 
at  length  arrived,  Enrichetia  rejoicingly 
quitted  her  cage.  But  alas,  it  was  only 
to  be  hurled  from  the  heights  of  Olympus 
to  the  depths  of  Hades.  Her  mother 
had  sought  solace  in  matrimony,  and 
her  Romeo  had  found  another  Juliet. 
A  Sicilian  nunneiy  or  a  step-father 
were  the  only  alternatives  before  her. 
A  brother-in-law,  who  was  disposed  to 
afford  her  shelter,  was  peremptorily  for- 
bidden by  a  paternal  police  from  com- 
mitting so  unjustifiable  an  act.  Desti- 
tute, friendless,  unprotected,  she  was 
advised  to  return  to  the  convent.  In 
despair,,  she  entreated  the  abbess  to  re- 
receive  her  back  for  a  short  time.  The 
sisters  consented,  provided  she  elected 
to  become  a  nun.  She  hesitated,  she 
trembled,  the  cold  dew  fell  from  her 
brow.  To  be  thrust  homeless  into  the 
world,  or  to  be  immured  into  a  living 


tomb — away  from  the  joys,  the  affec- 
tions of  this  life — to  follow,  in  a  word, 
an  existence  abhorrent  to  her  soul.  Her 
young  sister  whispered  to  her  to  assent, 
and  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents 
for  release. 

The  fatal  monosyllable  issued  from 
Enrichetta's  pale  lips,  and  she  was  a 
slave  for  life.  Then  the  convent  bells 
pealed  merrily,  and  on  the  morrow  she 
was  welcomed  by  festive  shouts,  by  joy- 
ous chimes,  by  the  firing  of  guns,  and  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  community,  and 
during  the  evening  the  Abbess  regaled 
the  company,  including  visitors,  to  ices 
and  cakes. 

In  the  dead  of  night  the  poor  girl 
threw  herself  at  her  kinswoman's  feet,  and 
in  tears  unbosomed  herself.  But  the  Ru- 
bicon had  been  crossed,  and  retreat  was 
impossible.  The  wailings  of  the  weak- 
minded  Abbess,  who  deplored  the  dis- 
grace that  would  befall  a  Caracciolo,  who 
feared  the  discredit  the  convent  and  the 
bell  of  St.  Benedict  would  suffer,  and 
who  dreaded  the  observations  of  the 
Vicar,  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Press,  sub- 
dued Enrichetta,  and  she  resigned  herself 
to  her  fate. 

A  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  the 
required  age  of  twenty  was  attained,  the 
bride,  attired  in  a  magnificent  white  dress 
and  veil,  and  bedecked  with  a  wreath  of 
jewelled  flowers,  was  escorted  by  a  prin- 
cess and  a  duchess  from  her  mother's  resi- 
dence, where  she  had  been  permitted  to 
pay  a  farewell  visit,  to  the  nunnery. 

The  gates  of  St.  Gregory  the  Arme- 
nian were  thrown  open  with  the  cus- 
tomary festivities,  and  a  procession  led 
by  a  priest  with  uplifted  crucifix  and  a 
military  band  loudly  if  not  harmoniously 
celebrated  her  arrival.  The  church  had 
been  decorated  with  white  and  red 
hangings,  which  formed  a  brilliant  con- 
trast to  the  gay  costume  of  the  ladies 
invited  to  the  ceremony,  who  occupied 
one  side  of  the  aisle,  and  to  the  sombre 
black  of  the  gentlemen  standing  on  the 
other.  The  lights,  and  the  masses  of 
color,  and  the  numerous  familiar  faces, 
swam  round  and  round  the  half  fainting 
maiden,  when  on  her  knees  she  received 
a  small  silver  cross  with  her  lefl  hand, 
and  a  lighted  taper  with  her  right. 

"  Do  not  become  a  nun.  Do  not  go 
into  a  cloister.  Do  not  leave  me !  "  im- 
plored,  in   tender  accents,  an  infantine 
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voice  from  the  crowd.  It  was  her 
youngest  sister,  whose  cries  had  been 
stifled  by  a  handkerchief  pressed  over  her 
loving  lips,  and  whose  little  figure  was 
lost  behind  clouds  of  incense.  The 
bride,  quite  unnerved  by  this  afiecting 
incident,  and  her  four  noble  bridesmaids, 
knelt  once  more,  and  this  time  near  the 
great  altar.  A  gorgeously  clad  priest 
handed  a  silver  basin  and  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors to  the  vicar,  who  cut  off  a  lock  of 
her  hair.  A  walk  through  the  church, 
preceded  by  the  clamorous  strains  of  the 
band,  with  eyes  blinded  by  tears,  con- 
fused entreaties  by  the  nuns  to  cease 
weeping,  lest  it  be  thought  her  inclina- 
tions had  been  forced,  a  passage  through 
assembled  crowds,  and  Enrichetta  was 
hustled  into  a  corner  of  the  visitors' 
room  and  stripped  of  her  finery,  even  to 
the  smallest  article.  Her  despaiiing 
countenance  caused  murmurs  of  compas- 
sion among  the  spectators,  when  she 
appeared  in  the  black  habit,  her  new  cos- 
tume. The  vicar  then  blessed  the  scapu- 
lary  he  placed  upon  her,  and  she  bowed 
to  the  Abbess — no  longer  her  kinswo- 
man, yet  still  a  Caracciolo — who  uplifted 
a  huge  pair  of  scissors  and  seized  her 
hair,  braided  into  one  heavy  tress. 

"  Barbarians,  spare  her  locks,"  shouted 
a  powerful  voice  among  the  guests.  "A 
madman  !  "  it  was  whispered.  The 
stranger  was  an  English  member  of 
parliament.  The  priests  ordered  silence, 
and  the  nuns  exclaimed,  *'  He  is  a  here- 
tic— proceed." 

The  tress  fell. 

The  year  of  novitiate  expired.  The 
dowry  required  from  the  bride  of  Him 
who  said — "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a 
lich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God," 
was  provided  by  a  kind  relative,  and  the 
cupidity  of  priests,  acolytes,  and  nuns 
was  satisfied  by  ample  gifts  and  fees. 

Sister  Enrichetta  had  punctually  follow- 
ed the  customary  preparatory  spiritual 
exercises,  being  assured  that  profession 
was  like  baptism,  so  that  a  nun  dying 
immediately  after  taking  the  vows  would 
proceed  straight  way  to  Paradise,  without 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  halting  in 
purgatory.  We  may  add  here,  that  there 
was  in  the  convent  a  magnificent  marble 
staircase,  which  was  ascended  eveiy  Fri- 
day during  March,  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, from  the  Abbess  to  the  lowest 


scullery-maid,  on  their  knees,  a  prayer 
being  recited  over  each  step,  and  an  in- 
dulgence thereby  obtained.  Thus  by 
cumulative  indulgences  would  be  purged 
any  peccadilloes,  any  microscopic  specks 
that  may  have  oozed  through  the  filters 
of  confession  and  of  profession,  and  an 
extra  opportunity  afforded  to  the  faith- 
ful of  literally  stepping  up  to  heaven. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  1842,  before  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  distinguished 
guests,  Enrichetta  Caracciolo  pronounced 
the  vows  of  Chastity,  Poverty,  Obe- 
dience, and  Perpetual  Reclusion.  After 
signing  a  Latin  document,  she  was  en- 
joined to  lie  upon  a  carpet  on  the  floor, 
and  a  funeral  pall  was  thrown  over  her, 
whilst  from  each  corner  a  torch  shed  a 
lund  glare.  The  bells  tolled,  and  lugu- 
brious wailing  from  the  church  cast  a 
solemn  gloom  on  the  scene  around,  as 
the  oflSciating  cardinal  thiice  pronounced 
the  words  "  Surge  qua3  dermis  et  exurge 
a  mortuis  et  illuminabit  te  Christus." 
At  the  first  invocation  the  nuns  removed 
the  cloth.  At  the  second  and  third  the 
victim  rose  gradually  to  the  new  life,  to 
her  worse  than  death.  Communion, 
and  a  short  sermon  followed,  and  then 
kisses  among  the  sisterhood,  flavored 
with  sweetmeats  and  ices. 

When  Enrichetta  presented,  according 
to  custom,  bouquets  of  artificial  flowers 
to  the  cardinal  and  to  the  bishop,  she 
offered  another  to  a  prince  of  the  House 
of  Denmark,  who  had  accompanied  her 
kinsman.  General  Salluzzi. 

"  Dead  leaves  from  a  dead  woman  !  " 
exclaimed  the  general. 

"  The  holocaust  is  completed,"  replied 
his  royal  highness.  "The  lamb  is  im- 
molated. The  sight  is  too  painful.  Let 
us  depart." 

Sister  Ennchetta  lived  a  life  apai*t 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  with 
whom  she  was  as  little  at  home  as  a 
Belgravian  dandy  among  Neapolitan 
brigands,  as  Mr.  Whalley  amongst  the 
company  of  Jesus,  as  a  total  abstinence 
preacher  amid  the  drunken  sailors  of 
llatcliff.  Soon  she  was  thoroughly  dis- 
liked, because  though  with  them  she 
was  not  of  them  ;  their  ways  were  not 
her  ways,  and  what  she  valued  and  re- 
garded, they  feared  and  abhorred ;  what 
they  cherished  and  revered,  she  despised 
and  detested.  However,  she  was  a  wo- 
man after  the  surly  lexicographer's  own 
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heart,  for  unquestionably  she  was  a  good 
hater,  and  she  did  not  dip  her  pen  in  rose 
water.  But  her  pictures  of  conventual 
life  resemble  daguerreotype  portraits: 
they  reflect  Nature,  though  often  in  dark 
ghastly  tints — Nature  as  seen  through  a 
pair  of  blue  spectacles. 

Now  for  her  experiences.  We  will  not 
dwell  on  the  described  relations  between 
the  brides  of  Christ  and  his  ministers,  an 
account  of  which  would  neither  point  a 
moral  nor  adorn  a  tale,  unless  it  were  one 
of  Boccaccio.  That  confession  is  good 
for  the  soul  seems  to  have  been  an  es- 
tablished axiom  at  St.  Gregory.  Con- 
fession formed  the  business,  the  pleasure, 
the  recreation,  and  the  joy  of  the  sisters' 
lives.  Nay,  the  fair  writer  even  avers 
that  the  abolition  of  that  practice  would 
have  been  a  deathblow  to  nunneries,  all 
inducements  to  taking  the  veil  at  once 
ceasing  with  it,  whilst  with  reference  to 
the  priests,  their  occupation,  like  Othel- 
lo's, would  be  gone.  The  father  confes- 
sor was  the  object  of  the  heartburnings, 
rivalries,  jealousies,  and  quarrels  of  the 
nuns.  To  him  they  confided  their 
thoughts,  hopes,  fears,  wishes,  and  aspi- 
rations. He  was  their  spiritual  director, 
friend,  counsellor,  father,  mother,  bro- 
ther ;  the  representative  of  and  media- 
tor to  heaven.  He  inspired  passionate 
worship,  and  this  feeling  so  identified 
them  with  the  cloister,  that  during  tem- 
porary visits  to  their  relatives,  where  it 
naturally  could  not  have  full  scope,  they 
would  pine  and  long  to  return  to  their 
sweet  captivity.  Those  whose  ordinary 
confessor  had  fallen  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf  would  enlist  the  services  of  a 
younger  religious  guide,  with  whom  they 
would  confer  for  hours  in  a  roomy  and 
comfortable  confessional.  Some  were  ill 
with  alarming  frequency,  and  then  they 
had  the  benefit  of  the  uninterrupted 
ministrations  of  the  priest  in  the  privacy 
of  their  chambers.  One  holy  sister  daily 
summoned  her  confessor  in  the  mornings 
to  relate  her  thoughts  of  the  night,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  wine  and  cakes ; 
in  the  afternoons  he  returned  to  confes- 
sion and  to  luncheon ;  in  the  evenings  he 
reappeared  to  hear  how  she  spent  her 
mornings,  and  to  sip  coffee  and  munch 
sweetmeats.  Moreover,  unable  to  bear 
prolonged  absences,  Abelard  and  Heloise 
would  exchange  epistles  twice  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.    By  the  Way,  some 


of  the  letters  of  the  pupils  to  their  saintly 
masters,  accidentally  intercepted,  were 
conceived  in  a  style  more  suitable  to  de- 
votees to  our  Lady  of  Lorette,  than  ta 
followers  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

Another  sister  had  remained  faithful 
for  sixteen  years  to  her  confessor,  from 
whom  she  had  been  parted ;  when  even- 
tually he  was  restored  to  her,  she  offered 
lights  and  flowers  to  her  protecting  saint, 
entertained  the  whole  community  to  re- 
freshments, received  congratulatory  ma- 
drigals, and  built  a  private  confessional, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  at  all  hours  to  listen 
to  his  teachings. 

But  enough  instances.  How  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ  was  used  and  abused ;  how  artful 
sophistry  gradually  sapped  innocence  and 
purity,  how  superstition  and  vice  tri- 
umphed in  the  place  of  religion  and 
virtue,  how  corruption  spread  and  de- 
voured the  vitals  of  the  establishment, 
will  be  found  fully  described  in  the  work 
in  question. 

Sister  Enrichetta  did  not  escape  the 
persecutions  of  gay  ecclesiastics.  These 
merely  became  marks  for  the  shafts  of 
her  keen  wit,  but  the  dogma  of  vicari- 
ous love  that  a  cowled  Don  Juan  en- 
deavored to  instil  into  her  mind 

Quod  Deus  est  amor,  nee  colitur  nisi 
amando was  repudiated  with  dis- 
gust and  indignation,  and  all  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  black-gowned  serpents 
served  only  to  intensify  her  hatred 
against  them. 

"  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  father.  .  .  . 
I  was  sick  and  ye  visited  me,  I  was  in 

prison   and.  ye    came    unto   me 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 

shall   be   comforted Blessed  are 

the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 
So  preached  the  Master;  so  practised 
not  those  who  professed  to  be  his  ser- 
vants. Let  us  quote  afew  examples  of 
how  charity  was  understood  at  St. 
Gregory  the  Armenian. 

It  was  customary  there  to  have  the 
dead  laid  out  on  the  floor  by  special  at- 
tendants. OYi  a  ceilain  occasion,  the 
she-wolf  whose  duty  it  was  to  ofliciate, 
unwillingly  rising  from  her  warm  bed 
when  pressed  by  Sister  Enrichetta, 
rushed  at  the  corpse  like  a  savage  bull 
at  a  banderillo,  tearing  it  down  by  the 
leg  and  dragging  it  across  the  apartment, 
shouting,  "  By  the  Madonna,  could  you 
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not  have  done  it  yourself?  "  Enrichet- 
ta's  blood  curdled  in  her  veins  at  the  re- 
peated bumps  of  the  poor  cold  head 
against  the  hard  stones.  Complaints 
w^re  useless.  They  all  acted  likewise, 
said  the  Abbess.  The  same  woman, 
tired  of  leading  on  Sundays  a  blind  sister 
to  mass,  one  day  precipitated  the  trouble- 
some being  who  could  not  see  from  the 
height  of  a  steep  staircase,  and  silenced 
her  voice  for  ever.  No  puniphment  fol- 
lowed this  deed,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
a  serving  woman  who  assisted  a  lady 
visitor  who  had  fallen  in  a  fit,  was  sound- 
ly rated  for  meddling  with  what  did  not 
concern  her. 

This  reminds  us  of  an  anecdote  related 
by  the  late  Marquis  d'Azeglio.  A  gar- 
dener in  the  service  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVL,  surprised  on  some  occasion  at  the 
unusual  silence  within,  gradually  ad- 
vanced from  the  Belvedere  Gardens  into 
the  antechamber,  and  crossing  several 
halls,  all  of  them  perfectly  deserted, 
reached  at  last  a  vast  bedchamber.  On 
a  couch  lay  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth, 
his  head  drooping  over  the  side,  whilst 
the  cadaverous  hue  of  his  countenance, 
his  sunken  eyes,  and  the  rattle  in  his 
throat,  indicated  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  summoned  to  render  an  account 
of  his  ministration.  The  soft-hearted 
gardener  rushed  to  assist  the  moribund; 
but  a  priest  unexpectedly  appeared,  and 
stayed  the  outstretched  hand  of  mercy, 
under  pain  of  excommunication.  So  his 
Holiness  perished  like  the  sorriest  cur  in 
his  capital,  and  in  point  of  humanity  St. 
Peter  equalled  St.  Gregory. 

A  hasty  interment  in  the  morning 
seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  de- 
parted at  our  nunnery,  and  woe  to  the 
cook  if  the  macaroni  were  overdone. 
Family  ties  were  unknown  to  its  inmates, 
and  domestic  affection  was  as  great  a 
stranger  to  them  as  Greek  verse  to  a 
Red  Indian.  Two  nuns,  sisters  of  a 
princely*  family,  were  repeating  their 
orations  in  the  choir,  measuring  the 
time  with  the  clepsydra  as  of  old,  when 
the  suicide  of  a  brother,  a  distinguished 
diplomatist,  was  suddenly  announced  to 
them.  They  looked  at  each  other: 
"Anna!"  said  the  one;  "  Camilla,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "  May  the  Lord  preserve 
him  in  glory.  The  water  is  flowing. 
Let  us  resume  our  meditations." 

Another  recluse,  on  being  informed  of 


the  unexpected  decease  of  a  sister,  en- 
joined her  serving  woman  not  to  com- 
municate the  news  officially  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast  then  commenc- 
ing, for  "  she  was  starving,  and  would 
not  remain  dinnerless  for  the  loss  of  any 
human  being."  The  only  creature  that 
exliibited  i'eeling  about  St.  Gregory — for 
he  was  not  allowed  to  enter — was  a  quad- 
ruped. When  his  young  mistress,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  was  immured  for  life,  the 
faithful  masi  iff  remained  wailing  pitifully, 
wailing  for  her  return.  For  forty-eight 
hours  lie  shivered  on  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  the  portico,  giving  vent  to 
lamentations  that  would  have  softened 
the  heart  of  any  but  priest  or  nun.  The 
neighbors  fed  him,  until  he  was  poisoned 
by  orders  of  the  community,  before  the 
living  tomb  of  her  he  had  so  well  loved. 

The  exalted  Preceptor  of  lowly  fisher- 
men said,  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit, 
for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  .  . 
Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  in- 
herit the  earth.  ...  Is  not  the  life  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment?** 
But  our  nuns  evidently  differed.  They 
resembled  not  St.  Francis,  who  held  the 
good  things  of  this  world  in  detestation, 
and  who  would  never  allow  his  followers 
to  touch  coin  ;  nor  like  St.  Philip  Nerius, 
who  would  frequently  pray  that  he  might 
become  in  need  of  a  penny  and  find  no 
one  to  give  it.  If  the  holy  sisters  wore 
coarse  wool  instead  of  purple,  they  also 
wore  the  finest  of  embroidered  linens. 
If  they  were  not  allowed  backs  to  their 
bedsteads,  they  at  least  owned  the  softest 
of  feather  beds  and  pillows,  and  the 
most  luxurious  of  coverlets  trimmed 
with  point  lace.  If  they  might  not  have 
objects  of  ornament  on  their  dressing- 
tables,  they  were  not  prohibited  from 
keeping  precious  vessels  and  valuable 
porcelain  in  cabinets.  Jf  they  retained 
no  cash  in  their  chambers,  there  was  in 
the  establishment  a  strong  room  where 
each  bride  of  Christ  held  her  own  money 
under  lock  and  key — a  most  needful 
practice,  by  the  way,  as  will  be  presently 
seen.  Sloreover,  the  cuisine  was  excel- 
lent, and  when  they  did  not  partake  of 
fresh  fruit,  as  on  Fridays,  the  rules  did 
not  prevent  their  indulging  ad  libitum  in 
preserves. 

Each  sister  was  wont  to  feast  sumptu- 
ously the  day  of  her  protecting  saint. 
Weeks  of  preparations  and  considerable 
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sums  were  wasted  for  and  on  these  occa- 
sions, debts  bein^  freely  incurred,  and 
profuse  gifts  distributed  to  priests,  monks, 
and  acolytes.  As  these  practices  were 
followed  on  birth  days,  at  Easter,  and 
at  Christmas,  Castle  Squander  must  have 
been  a  pattern  of  economy  to  St.  Greg- 
ory. Each  nunnery  was  famed  for  one 
description  of  comfit  or  cake,  which  was 
produced  in  considerable  quantities,  the 
daintiest  morsels  being  reseiTed  for  their 
reverences,  whilst  the  more  imperfect 
sacchnrine  compounds  were  good  enough 
for  their  friends,  and  the  most  imperfect 
for  the  public,  who  paid  handsomely  for 
them.  Moreover,  there  was  a  pharmacy 
in  the  convent,  where  several  medica- 
ments were  prepared,  and  eagerly  pur- 
cliased  by  the  Neapolitans— who  had 
faith  in  their  curative  powers — at  some- 
thing like  four  times  their  cost. 

Once  a  preacher  who  happened  to  be 
both  honest  and  bold — a  very  Pere  Hya- 
cinthe — had  the  temerity  to  pass  severe 
comments  on  the  mode  of  life  led  by  our 
nuns.  "Was  he  aware  he  was  addressing 
the  daughters  of  dukes,  princes,  counts, 
and  barons,  the  representatives  of  the 
sangre  azul  of  Parthenope,  the  meanest 
of  whom  could  show  her  sixteen  quarter- 
ings  ?"  angrily  sent  to  inquire  the  Abbess. 
The  ecclesiastic's  only  reply  was  a  repe- 
tition in  his  next  homily  of  the  insolent 
communication,  word  for  word,  to  the 
utter  confusion  of  the  haughty  dame. 

Those  scions  of  proud  lineages  appear 
to  have  been  as  well  informed  as  Hotten- 
tots, and  as  literate  as  natives  of  New 
Guinea.  One  day.  Mad.  Caracciolo,  who 
had  often  been  taken  to  task  for  perusing 
profane  books,  was  surprised  reading  by 
the  Abbess.  She  imeasily  handed  the 
book,  anticipating  a  reprimand,  and  was 
infinitely  relieved  at  hearing,"Oh,  the  me- 
moirs of  St.  Helena,  the  pious  mother  of  St. 
Constantino — poor  girl,  you  have  been  in- 
deed malisfned."  It  was  the  Memorial  de 
St.Helene,  and  the  worthy  mother  had  ne- 
ver heard  of  the  existence  of  the  obscure 
individual  known  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

Monotonousness  of  existence,  want  of 
active  occupation,  religious  exaltation, 
and  lack  of  healthy  exercise  for  mind 
and  body,  caused  their  natural  conse- 
quences. Nervous  diseases,  from  fits, 
convulsions,  catalepsy,  to  haltucinationsy 
aberration  of  mind,  and  acute  mania, 
were    prevalent    at    St.   Gregory,  and 


cases  of  suicide  were  by  no  means  infre- 
quent. Moreover,  many  of  the  sisters 
suffered  from  singular  idiosyncrasies. 
One  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  paper, 
and  her  attendant  —  purposely  chosen 
from  her  inability  to  read  or  write — 
would  turn  the  pages  of  her  mistress's 
missal,  and  hold  her  letters  before  her. 
Another  sister  swooned  whenever  she 
heard  mass,  a  third  would  piny  with 
dolls,  and  a  fourth,  whenever  indisposed, 
would  pin  herself  in  her  couch.  Want 
of  space  prevents  us  from  even  alluding 
to  the  numerous  affecting  incidents  re- 
corded in  the  book  on  this  subject, 
clearly  demonstrating  that  the  laws  of 
nature  cannot  be  infringed  with  impunity. 
The  eighth  commandment,  or,  indeed, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  most  others,  seems 
to  have  been  as  thoroughly  ignored,  as 
if  it  had  been  enjoined  in  the  Koran,  the 
Zend-Avesta,  or  the  Vedas.  The  Cave 
of  Trophonius ;  Hounslow  Heath,  when 
Claude  Duval,  or  Gentleman  Jack,  po- 
litely stopped  travelers ;  the  old  rookery, 
when  the  late  Mr.  Fagan  patiently  de- 
voted several  hours  daily  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  promising  pupils — were  localities 
in  which,  comparatively  to  St.  Gregory, 
the  rights  of  property  were  respected. 
Provisions,  relics,  wearing  apparel,  lace, 
silver  spoons,  and  sums  of  money,  were 
constantly  disappearing  in  the  clutches 
of  the  light-fingered  camorrists  of  the 
convent.  Once  the  Blessed  Virgin  her- 
self was  stripped  of  the  rings,  bracelets, 
chains,  and  jewels  heaped  upon  her  by 
the  faithful.  This  sacrilege  caused  a  great 
sensation.  The  vicar  severely  admon- 
ished the  assembled  community,  excom- 
municating the  culprit.  Some  wept, 
some  laughed,  but  the  thief  remained 
undetected.  Six  ducats  were  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  shrine  one  day,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  criminal,  tormented  by 
the  pangs  of  conscience,  would  make 
restitution  by  small  instalments,  but  pur- 
suit having  slackened,  the  delinquent's 
good  intentions,  if  ever  formed,  evidently 
went  to  pave  the  well-known  warm  local- 
ity. Our  heroine  herself,  not  indulging 
in  the  favorite  habit,  was  constrained  to 
keep  under  lock  and  key  even  the  most 
triflmg  articles;  otherwise  her  worldly 
goods  woiild  soon  have  been  reduced 
to  what  she  could  grasp  in  her  hand, 
having,  as  it  was,  lost  some  valuable 
property. 
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Sister  Enrichetta,  wearied  of  devout 
Catholics,  who  were  as  moral  as  Negroes, 
as  honest  asOtaheitan8,as  high  principled 
as  Malays,  and  somewhat  less  feeling 
than  Laplanders ;  tired  of  a  paradise 
which  resembled  a  pandemonium,  and  of 
saints  who  were  worse  than  sinners,  com- 
menced employing  the  energies  of  a 
strong  nature,  and  the  intiuence  of 
powerful  friends,  to  procure  her  release 
from  the  hated  thraldom. 

Cardinal  Riario  Sforza,  a  young  man 
of  few  attainments  in  all  except  profli- 
gacy, had  been  by  special  favor  created 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  by  Gregory  XVI., 
shortly  before  his  death.  His  Eminence 
conceived  a  great  interest  for  the  commu- 
nity of  St.  Gregory  in  general,  and  for 
Sister  Enrichetta  in  particular. 

He  opened  the  campaign  by  the  pres- 
ent of  a  huge  basket  of  strawberries  to 
the  fair  recluses,  and  on  the  following 
day  a  wag  brought,  in  his  name,  to  the 
convent,  a  monstrous  sturgeon,  soon  dis- 
covered, to  the  horror  of  all,  to  be  a  com- 
mon seal.  The  cardinal's  gifts  ceased, 
but  not  his  visits.  One  day  Signora 
Caracciolo  was  summoned  to  the  visitor's 
room.  The  dandified,  be-scented,  be- 
jewelled representative  of  the  apostles 
was  lolling  on  an  easy  chair.  As  habitual 
with  him,  he  affected  witticisms,  and  was 
offensive,  and  in  striving  to  be  Marforio, 
he  was  onlyPulcinella.  He  informed  the 
kneeling  Enrichetta,  who  was  pale  with 
expectation,  that  her  application  to  His 
Holiness  had  been  referred  to  him ;  he 
pooh-poohed  her  plea  of  ill-health, — she 
was  only  hysterical ;  he  sneered  at  her 
disinclination  to  conventual  life,  and  with 
sundry  insulting  allusions,  placed  his  veto 
to  her  request. 

Discouragement  was  succeeded  by  re- 
newed exertions ;  but  all  her  petitions  had 
but  one  termination,  the  defendant  being 
appointed  judge  in  his  own  case.  Mean- 
while, the  cardinal  vainly  endeavored  to 
win  her  regard,  and  to  reconcile  her  to 
her  position,  even  descanting  on  the 
beauties  of  the  establishment.  Our 
shorn  lamb,  however,  was  quite  able  to 
hold  her  own  against  the  whole  sacred 
college,  and  her  sharp  tongue  did  not 
spare  her  saintly  admirer,  to  whom  she 
refused  the  very  moderate  favor  of  a 
dish  of  sweetmeats.  She  hated  him,  and 
all  the  priests — and  he  continued  for 
some  time  her  adorer  and  her  enemy, 


until  tired   of  being  the  former  he  re- 
mained only  the  latter. 

Dawn  appeared  in  1848,  and  for  a 
brief  period  the  sim  of  liberty  beamed 
on  fair  Parthenope.  But  Bomba  swore  to 
the  new  constitution  only  to  forswear 
himself,  and  his  promises  culminated 
in  shells,  cannon  balls,  and  fire.  Where  he 
had  scourged  with  rods  he  now  scourged 
with  scoi-pions,  and  a  reign  of  terror 
followed,  in  which  military  executions, 
crowded  ergastoU,  a  gagged  press,  and  a 
licentious,  all-powerful  police,  testified  to 
the  love  of  Ferdinand  for  his  subjects. 
Sister  Enrichetta,  whose  liberal  tenden- 
cies and  sympathies  were  too  well  known, 
became  the  object  of  the  sarcasms,  of  the 
sorry  jests  of  the  daughters  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, strenuous  supporters  of  the  king's 
paternal  government,  until,  almost  driven 
to  distraction,  the  proud-spirited,  patrio- 
tic woman  felt  at  times  almost  tempted  to 
commit  the  nunnery  to  the  flames,  and 
to  destroy  herself  and  the  malignant 
drones  it  sheltered.  Only  one  faithful 
companion  she  possessed,  an  attached 
8ei*ving-maid,  who  devoted  to  her  the 
unswerving  affection  of  a  humble  and 
yet  true  heart,  and  who  ever  followed  her 
in  joy  and  in  sorrow. 

At  last,  one  day,  a  venerable  Capnchin 
brought  Sister  Enrichetta  what  was 
more  precious  than  manna,  more  coveted 
than  the  Sangrail.  It  was  a  brief  from  his 
holiness,  not  releasing  her  from  her  vows, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  permitting  her  to  quit 
St.  Gregory  the  Armenian,  and  to  re- 
side in  a  retreat  of  her  own  choice,  is- 
suing from  it  daily,  provided  she  returned 
thereto  nightly.  The  change  of  cage 
was  not  affected  without  difficulty,  for 
when  Pontius  Pilatus  inquired  of  Caia- 
phas — when  abbess  referred  to  abbess  for 
the  postulant's  character^ — praise  quali- 
fied by  the  terrible  accusation  that  she 
read  the  journals  of  the  wicked,  i.  6., 
the  liberals,  who  contemplated  the  atro- 
cious design  of  abolishing  religious  orders, 
was  the  reply,  and  of  course  tjie  appli- 
cation was  rejected.  Pressure  applied 
upon  her  unforgiving  enemy.  Cardinal 
Riario  Sforza,  obtained  the  desired  effect, 
and  Sister  Enrichetta,  after  nine  years' 
Bufferings  at  St.  Gregory  the  Armenian, 
was  admitted  into  the  Conservatory  of 
Constantinople. 

The  new  establishment  was  a  spacious, 
light  and  cheerful  building,  situated  in 
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one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  Naples, 
and  Enrichetta's  heart  at  first  expanded, 
for  the  air  seemed  purer,  the  sun  brighter, 
life  more  smiling,  and  once  more  she  mixed 
with  the  men  and  women  of  the  world 
she  loved.  But  joy  was  short-lived.  She 
shocked  the  abbess  by  purchasing  a  piano, 
and  playing  an  overture  to  GuglielmoTell, 
She  scandalized  the  female  porter  by  her 
daily  exits.  The  fourteen  oblate  sisters 
of  tlie  nminery  were  divided  into  parties, 
hating  each  other,  and  as  she  did  not 
join  any  of  them,  she  gained  the  ill-will 
of  all.  Moreover,  her  persecutor  was  at 
work,  and  her  walks  were  changed  into 
drives,  and  these  soon  were  interdicted 
altogether.  Her  mother's  journey  to 
Gaeta,  to  obtain  at  the  feet  of  his  holi- 
ness a  dispensation  from  the  vows,  failed. 
Further,  she  heard  that  all  the  rigors  of 
claustral  reclusion  were  about  bemg  en- 
forced against  her,  the  pill  to  be  gilded 
by  the  offer  of  an  abbess-ship.  Lastly, 
to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  her  miser- 
ies,  the  allowance  she  was  entitled  to  from 
St.  Gregory  was  first  reduced,  and  then 
altogether  withdrawn.  Unable  to  re- 
main in  that  bed  of  Procrustes,  she  had 
recourse  to  desperate  means.  She  fled, 
with  her  faithful  attendant. 

His  Eminence  was  aghast,  and  in  vain 
sent  canon  and  priest  to  entreat  Signora 
Caracciolo  to  return  to  the  fold.  She 
was  obdurate,  and  defied  them  all. 
Whilst  consultations  were  taking  place 
between  the  ministers  of  heaven  and  the 
satellites  of  Bomba,  as  to  the  best  means 
of  recovering  the  strayed  sheep,  she  took 
refuge  at  Capua,  under  the  protection  of 
Cardinal  Capano,  in  a  kind  of  asylum 
principally  inhabited  by  Magdalens,  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  reformation.  To 
live  with  a  few  oblate  sisters  under  the 
same  roof  as  three  hundred  shameless, 
brazen  trulls,  was  not  pleasant,  neverthe- 
less safety  was  insured,  and  Kiario  Sforza 
baffled.  But  the  benevolent  Cardinal 
Capano  died,  and  Sister  Enrichetta  re- 
turned to  Naples,  where  she  sojourned 
unmolested  for  several  months,  until  one 
day  her  appartments  were  invaded  by 
the  gigantic  figure  of  Duke  Morbilli,  the 
chief  Commissary  of  Police,  accompanied 
by  a  sallow,  hypocritical-looking  priest, 
and  a  posse  of  abirri  enough  to  have 
stormed  a  forest  full  of  brigands,  and  she 
was  hurried  away  she  knew  not  whither. 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  freedom,  of 


life,  the  imprisonment,  the  solitude,  the 
silence  fell  heavy  upon  her.  When  she 
ascertained  that  she  was  in  the  Retreat 
of  Santa  Maria  delle  Crazie  di  Mondra- 
gone,  a  religious  House  of  Correction, 
when  she  beheld  her  narrow  cell,  the 
only  articles  of  furniture  in  which  were  a 
bedstead,  a  table,  and  a  candlestick,  when 
she  heard  that  books  and  writing  imple- 
ments were  forbidden  to  her,  and  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  release,  she  fell  into 
a  deadly  swoon.  Fits  of  fury  followed 
each  other,  and  alarmed  her  clerical  cap- 
tors, and  doubtless  when  she  said  she  was 
ready  to  become  a  tiger,  and  to  spring 
at  their  throats,  they  found  small  diffi- 
culty in  believing  her.  She  determined 
upon  starving  herself  to  death,  and  after 
remaining  six  days  without  food,  the  phy. 
sician  summoned  found  her  sufferingfrom 
a  nervo-bilious  fever,  accompanied  by 
symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion.  On 
the  eleventh  day  of  her  voluntary  absti- 
nence, she  was  sinking,  and  her  life  was 
only  saved  by  the  pious  fraud  of  the 
doctor,  who  assured  her  her  liberation 
had  been  ordered,  and  by  his  unremit- 
ting attention  for  some  time  afterwards. 

The  strenuous  efforts  of  her  relatives 
and  friends  to  procure  a  termination  of 
her  captivity  failed  ;  the  king  and  his 
ministers  asserting  that  Signora  Carac- 
ciolo had  been  leagued  with  conspirators 
and  revolutionists.  The  suspicions  of  the 
police  were  not  unfounded,  for  she  loved 
her  country,  detested  its  misgovemors, 
and  silently  worked  to  assist  in  its  re- 
demption. 

But  no  proofs  against  her  were  ever 
found  ;  her  chattels  and  wearing  appare 
were  only  searched,  to  leave  undetected 
what  she  most  prized,  and  her  unsus- 
pected correspondence  was  continued 
until  the  end. 

How  Enrichetta  Caracciolo  was  re- 
stored to  society  after  a  durance  of  three 
years  and  a  half,  how  Garibaldi  rent 
asunder  the  hated  fetters  that  had  en- 
slaved her  for  twentv  years;  how  a  new 
government  closed  the  hot-beds  of  idle- 
ness, ignorance,  fanaticism,  and  sin,  where 
she  had  wasted  the  best  portion  of  her 
existence ;  how,  finally,  she  became  a 
happy  wife  and  fond  mother,  may  be  dis- 
covered, with  many  other  interesting  dcr 
tails,  faithfully,  simply,  yet  vividly  ana 
graphically  depicted  in  her  Memoirs. 

Jamss  Picciotti. 
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Spectator. 
A  DRIFTING  STAR. 


Few  of  the  statements  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  in  the  address  with  which 
he  opened  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  the  assertion  that  Sirius  is 
receding  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  tliirty  miles  in  every  second  of 
time.  Amazing  as  the  fact  is,  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention ;  for  even  such  a  tremendous 
rate  of  motion  is  no  uncommon  at- 
tribute of  the  orbs  which  deck  our 
skies.  Astronomers  have  shown  that 
our  own  sun  sweeps  ever  onward 
through  space  with  a  velocity  alto- 
gether inconceivable  by  us.  Our  own 
earth  speeds  around  its  central  luminary 
with  a  velocity  of  more  than  eighteen 
miles  per  second.  Even  minute  bodies 
like  the  meteors  which  flash  in  momen- 
tary splendor  across  the  heavens,  and 
then  vanish  forever,  have  a  velocity  of 
motion  almost  equal  to  that  with  which 
the  stately  orb  of  Sirius  courses  onwards 
through  space.  It  was  not,  then,  the 
enormous  velocity  ascribed  to  the  fiery 
Dog  Siar  that  attracted  men's  notice. 
The  wonder  was  how  astronomers  could 
measure  the  motion  with  which  the  star 
is  rushing  from  us.  Knowing  that,  vast 
as  is  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  count- 
less ages  must  pass  before  the  star 
could  seem  to  be  diminished  in  splen- 
dor through  its  recession,  it  seemed 
indeed  an  amazing  thing  that  any  pro- 
cess we  can  apply  could  tell  us  anything 
respecting  a  motion  whose  piimary  effect 
is  absolutely  inappreciable. 

As  the  time  is  approaching  when  the 
same  method  which  has  revealed  to  us 
the  recession  of  Sirius  is  to  be  applied 
with  increased  instrumental  powers 
under  the  able  management  of  our 
leading  spectroscopist,  it  may  interest 
many  to  learn  something  of  the  strange 
mode  of  inquiry  which  can  deal  success- 
fully with  a  problem  of  so  much  dif- 
ficulty. Already  the  new  telescope  is 
approaching  completion,  and  before  long 
a  series  of  questions  which  Mr.  Huggins 
had  found  beyond  the  powers  of  his 
^  inch  telescope  will  be  solved  by  means 
of  the  increased  powers  now  placed  at 
his  disposal. 


The  new  mode  of  estimating  the  stel- 
lar motions  is  in  reality  sufficiently  sim- 
ple, though  the  principle  on  which  it 
depends  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of 
Libors  by  the  most  eminent  physicists 
of  the  age.  We  must  conceive  our  earth 
as  placed  within  a  wave-tossed  ocean 
extending  on  every  side  into  infinite 
space.  The  waves  which  traverse  this 
ocean  are  the  minute  light-waveB,  and 
heat-waves,  and  chemical  waves  which 
every  celestial  orb  is  ever  generating. 
Transmitted  throu<»:h  the  ethereal  ocean 
with  a  velocity  altogether  inconceivable 
by  us,  these  waves  not  only  generate  a 
myriad  forms  of  force  agd  motion,  but 
tell  us  all  that  we  can  learn  about  the 
habitudes  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Our 
earth  is  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the  infinite 
ethereal  ocean,  and  the  waves  which 
roll  upon  that  shore  bring  from  beyond 
the  ever-tossing  ocean  waifs  and  strays 
of  knowledge,  which  our  astronomers 
are  busily  piecing  together — waif  by 
waif,  and  stray  by  stray  —  until  a 
noble  structure  is  rising  under  their 
bands,  built  though  it  be  of  the  mere 
sand  and  shells  brought  to  us  by 
the  ethereal  waves  that  lave  our 
shores. 

Like  the  waves  of  our  own  seas,  those 
which  traverse  the  ethereal  ocean  of 
space  are  of  unequal  dimensions.  From 
the  long  heat-waves  which  Tyndall  has 
termed  the  rollers  of  the  great  ether 
ocean,  to  the  billows  of  the  light-waves, 
and  so  to  the  tiny  ripples  of  the  acUnic 
waves,  we  have  every  gradation  of 
length.  But  there  is  this  peculiarity 
in  the  waves  that  come  to  us  from  any 
particular  star,  that  while  the  same  gra- 
dations of  length  are  observed,  waves 
of  a  certain  definite  length  are  wanting. 
Still,  comparing  ethereal  with  sea  waves, 
it  is  as  though  the  waves  which  travelled 
to  our  sea-coast  before  some  particular 
wind  had  nearly  every  length,  from  that 
of  the  roller  to  that  of  the  ripple,  bat 
that  waves  exactly  ten  feet  from  crest 
to  crest,  and  waves  of  exactly  certain 
other  lengths,  were  invariably  found  to 
be  wanting. 

Now,  let  us  conceive  of  our  earth  as  a 
ship  in  the  vast  ocean  of  space,  and 
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no  longer  as  a  fixed  part  of  that  ocean's 
shore  line.  As  a  ship  speeds  over  a 
wave-tossed  ocean,  there  is  an  obvious 
apparent  change  in  the  length  of  the 
waves  she  crosses.  If  she  is  meeting 
a  long  series  of  rollers,  for  instance,  she 
crosses  them  more  quickly  (that  is,  more 
pass  her  in  a  given  time)  than  if  she 
were  at  anchor ;  and  if  she  is  moving  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  rollers,  iiBwer 
pass  her  in  a  given  time,  and  if  those  on 
board  of  her  were  not  aware  of  her 
motion,  they  would  think  the  rollers 
narrower  or  wider  than  they  are  in 
reality  tn  the  respective  cases  men- 
tioned. 

Supposing,  however,  that  such  a  crew 
had  some  exact  method  of  measuring 
the  apparent  length  of  the  rollers  and 
billows  which  passed  under  them,  and 
that  they  knew  beforehand  that  waves 
exactly  ten  feet  long  were  wanting  in 
the  sea  they  were  traversing,  then  they 
would  be  able  to  tell  whether  their  ship 
was  movins:  or  not,  and  in  what  direc- 
tion.  For  instead  of  waves  of  ten  feet 
in  length  being  absent,  waves  of  exactly 
nine  feet  in  length  might  seem  to  be 
wanting ;  and  then  they  would  know 
that  these  were  in  reality  the  ten-feet 
waves,  only  that  their  ship's  motion  had 
reduced  them  to  nine  teet.  So  they 
would  know  that  they  were  travelling 
one-tenth  as  fast  as  the  sea- waves  and 
meeting  them.  And  if  waves  of  eleven 
feet  in  length  seemed  to  be  wanting, 
they  would  know  that  their  ship  was 
travelling  one-tenth  as  fast  as  the  sea- 
waves  and  in  the  same  direction. 

One  more  illustration,  and  we  shall  be 
ready  to  show  how  certainly  astronomers 
have  become  assured  of  the  recession  of 
Sirius.  Suppose  the  reason  why  waves 
of  all,  save  certain  definite  lengths,  came 
from  a  particular  direction,  was  that  a 
number  of  buoys  lying  far  away  in  that 
direction  were  tossing,  each  with  its  own 
rhythmic  motion,  only  that  no  buoys 
were  tossing  with  the  motion  which 
would  supply  certain  definite  waves. 
Then  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  fleet 
of  buoys  were  suddenly  to  begin  to  move 
away  from  or  towards  the  shore,  a  change 
would  take  place  in  the  length  of  'every 
order  of  waves.  A  tossing  buoy,  for 
example,  which  was  generating  a  twenty- 
feet  wave,  would  generate  a  longer  wave 
when  travelling  quickly  away.     When  it 


was  at  its  highest  it  would  mark  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  and  when  next  at  its  highest 
that  crest  would  be  twenty  feet  away  if 
the  buoy  had  not  travelled ;  but  if  the 
buoy  had  travelled  a  foot  in  the  interval 
the  crest  would  be  twenty-one  feet  away, 
and  all  the  waves  generated  by  the  buoy 
would  be  twenty-one  feet  from  crest  to 
crest.  This  being  true  {mutatis  mutan- 
dis) for  all  the  buoys,  instead  of  ten-feet 
waves  being  wanting  (say),  there  would 
now  be  no  eleven-feet  waves.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  fleet  of  buoys  were  ap- 
proaching the  shore  at  a  similar  rate,  there 
would  be  no  nine-feet  waves.  Thus  in 
every  case  a  motion  of  approach  is  indi- 
cated by  the  shorteningof  wave  lengths, 
a  motion  of  recession  by  the  reverse. 

Now,  the  waves  which  Sirius  sends 
across  the  ethereal  ocean  are  of  all,  ex- 
cept certain,  lengths  ;  and  our  physicists 
have  recognized  the  missing  waves  as  cor- 
responding to  those  which  certain  known 
gases  have  the  power  of  absorbing. 
When  wc  look  at  the  spectrum  of  Sirius, 
we  see  the  waves  of  different  orders  sep- 
arately, and  we  see  the  gaps  distinctly 
marked.  These  gaps  ought  to  corre- 
spond to  the  places  where  waves  of  a  cer- 
tain length  should  fall.  But  if  Sirius  is 
not  at  rest  there  will  not  be  this  exact 
correspondence.  Now,  fortunately,  we 
can  tell  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not. 
We  can  cause  the  light  from  the  very 
vapor  which  is  absorbing  certain  of  the 
light-waves  of  Sirius  to  produce  a  bright- 
line  spectrum  side  by  side  with  the  spec- 
trum of  Sirius;  and  the  fundamental 
principle  of  spectroscopic  analysis  teach- 
es that  the  bright  lines  should  correspond 
with  the  dark  gaps  in  the  star's  spectrum. 
If  not,  it  must  be  because  the  recession 
or  approach  of  the  star  is  lengthening  or 
shortening  all  its  light-waves,  and  so  dis- 
placing the  dark  gap. 

No  w, when  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  is  thus 
compared  with  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen, 
it  is  found  there  is  not  that  exact  corre- 
spondence which  was  to  have  been  look- 
ed for  if  the  star  were  at  rest.  The  dark 
absorption-line  of  hydrogen  in  the  star's 
spectrum  is  shifted  in  a  direction  indica- 
ting that  the  wave-lengths  have  been  in- 
creased. In  other  words,  it  is  found  that 
the  star  must  be  receding  from  us.  The 
indication  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy, 
however,  and  nothing  but  the  enormous 
velocity  with  which   the  star  is  really 
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travelling  away  from  us  would  have  suf- 
ficed to  render  the  motion  accessible 
with  the  instrumental  means  applied  by 
Mr.  Hugging.  Now  that  he  is  to  be 
placed  in  possession  of  improved  optical 
appliances,  we  may  hope  for  information 
respecting  the  motions  of  many  other 
stars.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  can- 
not but  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
theories  which  we  are  to  form  respecting 
the  sidereal  spaces.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  forced  to  be  content  with  the 
measurement  of  those  a])parent  motions 


which  our  telescopists  have  been  able  to 
detect.  Ignorant  of  the  stars'  distances, 
we  could  form  but  the  vaguest  notion 
of  the  true  significance  of  these  move- 
ments. Now,  however,  we  have  a  mode 
of  measurement  which  tells  us  of  the  ac- 
tual velocity  of  stellar  motions,  and  will 
thus  enable  us  to  form  much  clearer  con- 
ceptions than  we  have  yet  been  able  to 
obtain  respecting  the  grand  processes  of 
cosmical  evolution  which  are  in  progress 
around  us. 


The  Spectator. 
DR.  LIVINGSTONE  AND  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  NILE. 


The  despatch  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone 
describes  his  discoveries  as  to  the  true 
sources  of  the  Nile  stamp  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  explorers  who  ever  lived, 
will  probably  coin  pel  us  to  revise  all 
geographies  of  Africa  except  Ptolemy 
— fancy  Ptolemy  instructing  Sir  JR.  Mur- 
chison  in  his  own  subject — and  will  cer- 
tainly modify  profoundly  the  popular 
conception  as  to  the  interior  of  Africa, 
but  they  will  hardly  excite  as  much  in- 
terest as  the  little  postscript  telling  the 
Foreign  Secretary  of  a  race  in  South 
Central  Africa  called  the  Rua,  who  dwell 
in  excavated  caves,  some  of  them  thirty 
miles  long,  and  fit  to  contain  a  district 
when  besieged  ;  who  have  "  pictures  "  or 
"  writings"  of  some  kind,  and  who  have 
eyes  "  whose  outer  angles  slopes  ig  ward," 
a  curious  statement,  which  may  mean 
only  that  the  llua  have  Japanese  eyes, 
or  may  by  possibility  mean  that  these 
Troglodytes  have  acquired  from  their 
mode  of  life  some  physicial  peculiarity. 
The  statement  is  far  too  vague  for  any 
real  discussion,  but  it  excites  the  imagina- 
tion far  more  than  greater  discoveries, 
appealing  as  it  does  to  an  impression 
which  has  cropped  out  in  all  ages,  that 
men  might  conceivably  be  found  differing 
greatly  in  physique  from  the  human 
standard ;  an  impression  as  yet  supported 
by  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  impor- 
tance, for  Mr.  Gibson's  man  urang  was 
in  all  probability  a  lusus  naturoB. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Nile.  Nearly  three 
years  ago,  nine  Johanna  men,  who  had 
accompanied  Dr.  Livingstone  on  his 
journey  to  determine  the  Nilotic  water- 


shed, appeared  at  Zanzibar  with  the 
news  of  the  great  explorer's  death.  The 
story  which  they  told  was  so  well  con- 
cocted, and  the  evidence  they  adduced  so 
very  conclusive,  that  Dr.  Kirk's  sagacity 
was  for  once  at  fault,  and  Livingstone's 
former  companion  fully  believed  that  his 
quondam  leader  had  been  brutally  mur- 
dered in  Central  Africa.  With  the  de- 
tails of  this  mendacious  story  the  world 
is  now  familiar.  Mr.  Young's  search 
expedition  relieved  the  public  anxiety^ 
and,  subsequently,  news  from  Dr.  LivinK- 
stone  himself  confirmed  our  hopes  of  bis 
safety  This  intelligence  came  from 
Bemba,  and  was  dated  February,  1867  ; 
since  it  was  received  nothing  has  been, 
until  within  the  last  few  days,  known  of 
the  Doctor's  whereabouts.  Again  the 
anxiety  of  the  public  has  been  aroused, 
the  hope  deferred  gradually  gave  way  to 
despair,  and  but  few  believed  that  the 
]ntre})id  traveller  was  not  dead.  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  steadily  refused  his 
countenance  to  this  fear,  and  by  a 
number  of  letters  to  the  public  press, 
suggesting  from  time  to  time  certain 
hypotheses  to  account  for  his  friend's  pro- 
longed silence,  sought  to  dissipate  the 
doubts  and  to  sustain  the  hopes  of  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  traveller's  wel- 
fare. But  as  month  after  month  rolled 
by,  the  confidence  of  the  public  visibly 
lessened,  until  the  number  of  those  who 
really  believed  in  Livingstone's  safety 
had  become  small  indeed.  Suddenly, 
however,  a  telegram  was  received  stating 
that  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  heard  of, 
and  that  he  was  not  only  alive  and  well, 
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but  had.foimd  what  he  believed  to  be  ganyika  drained  southwards — probably 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  oews  thus  into  the  •Nyassa,  and  thence  into  the 
flashed  home  to  us  from  India  has  been  Zambezi.  Moreover,  when  Burton  and 
verified.  No  wonder  that  Sir  Roderick  Speke  were  on  the  lake  its  altitude  was 
Murchison  and  the  Royal  Geographical  fixed  by  them  at  1,844  feet,  and  if  this 
Society  were  jubilant  on  Monday  last ;  were  correct,  it  would  be  impossible, 
for  not  only  had  extracts  from  Dr.  Liv-  supposing  their  observations  to  be  cor- 
ingstone's  letters  been  sent  from  Zanzibar  rect  also,  for  the  Kile  to  receive  the 
by  Dr.  Kirk,  but  while  the  meeting  was  water  of  the  Tanganyika.  Baker  made 
in  progress  Lord  Clarendon  sent  the  full  the  elevation  of  the  Albert  N'yanza  to  be 
despatch  which  he  had  received  from  2,720  feet,  and  as  his  observations  were 
the  Consul-explorer  himself.  This  de-  carefully  tested  on  his  return  to  England 
spatch,  to  say  nothing  of  the  letters,  their  accuracy  may  be  relied  on.  But 
cleared  up  all  doubts,  and  the  wondei-ful  Speke's  thermometer — with  which  his 
sagacity  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  observations  were  taken — read  214° 
a<jain  received  the  testimony  of  proof  instead  of  212°  when  brought  down  to 
Nothing,  probably,  in  the  history  of  the  coast  again,  and  Mr.  Findlny  has 
geographical  enterprise  was  ever  re-  always  argued  that  1,000  feet  should  be 
garded  with  more  sincere  satisfaction  by  added  to  the  altitude  at  which  Captain 
the  whole  nation  than  this  conclusive  in-  Speke  fixed  the  lake.  This  would  give 
telligence  relative  to  the  safety  of  the  it  an  elevation  of  2,844  feet ;  and  as  Sir 
greatest  of  our  explorers.  Samuel  Baker  had  shown  the  Albert 
But  our  delight  at  the  prospect  of  see-  N'yanza  to  be  but  2,720  feet,  the  Tan- 
ing  Dr.  Livingstone  again  in  the  flesh  ganyika  would  be  124  feet  higher  than 
must  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the  the  Nilotic  reservoir,  and  the  physical 
intense  interest  attaching  to  his  dis-  difficulty  which  seemed  to  intervene  be- 
coveries.  Although  in  July,  ]868 — the  tween  it  and  the  Nile  would  thus  be  re- 
date  of  his  last  despatch — Dr.  Living-  moved.  Dr.  Livingstone  was  directed 
stone  had  not  even  seen  Lake  Tanganyika,  to  settle  this  question,  to  ascertain  the 
and  of  course  could  not  positively  testify  altitude  of  the  Tanganyika  and  the  di- 
that  the  lake  drained  into  the  Nile,  he  rection  of  its  drainage,  and  to  determine 
had  yet  found  sufiicient  evidence,  to  say  the  nature  of  the  whole  water-shed  of 
nothing  of  native  information,  to  justify  this  part  of  Africa.  Ho Wi  much  he  had 
the  opinin  that  not  only  Tanganyika,  but  done  towards  this  in  July  of  last  year, 
a  series  of  more  southerly  lakes,  contri-  the  interesting  despatch  to  Lord  Cfaren- 
bute  their  quota  of  waters  to  the  "  river  don  which  was  read  before  the  Geogra- 
of  Egypt."  If  this  opinion  should  prove  phical  Society  on  Monday  evening 
to  be  correct,  he  will  have  solved  the  clearly  shows,  that  there  seems  to  be 
great  problem  of  modern  geography,  and  little  doubt  that  during  the  sixteen 
establish»*d  his  claim  to  a  place  in  the  months  that  have  elapsed  since  he  wrote, 
foremost  rank  of  geographers  of  all  age*^.  he  has  completed  the  great  work  which 
Ptolemy's    mysterious    knowledge    will  he  undertook. 

prove  to  have  been  something  real.  At  the  time  of  writing  his  despatch, 
and  Defoe's  imagination  will  be  re-  Dr.  Livingstone  had  not  reached  the 
garded  as  having  been  strangely  pro-  Tanganyika,  but  he  had  found  a  chain  of 
phetic.  In  order  to  appreciate  what  Dr.  lakes  to  the  south  which  drained  towards 
Livingstone  has  done,  or  is  doing,  it  thenorth,and,ashebelieved,  through  the 
must  be  clearly  understood  what  he  was  Tanganyika  into  the  Nile.  These  lakes 
sent  to  accomplish.  The  dispute  be-  are  fed  by  numerous  rivers  of  considera- 
tween  Captain  Burton  andCaptain  Speke  ble  size,  and  should  they  prove  to  be  the 
relative  to  the  drainage  of  Lake  Tangan-  headwaters  of  the  Nile,  we  must  look 
yika  could  not  be  settled  except  by  per-  for  the  sources  of  the  mighty  river  at 
sonal  investigation.  Burton  believed  least  400  miles  south  of  the  most  south- 
that  this  lake  flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  erly  point  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza. 
in  such  a  case  Speke's  Victoria  N'yanza  The  river  Chambese  seems  to  connect 
would  not  be  the  ultimate  source  of  the  these  lakes  with  each  other  and  with  the 
river.  The  latter  therefore  maintained  Tanganyika,  and  the  whole  volume  of 
with  rather  ingenious  logic  that  the  Tan-  water  which  they  contain  in  all  proba- 
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bllity  finds  its  way  into  the  Nile.  We 
must  wait  for  further  information  before 
we  can  say  positively  that  these  lakes 
and  rivers  are  within  the  basin  of  the 
Nile,  but  there  is  every  probal>ility  that 
the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed 
in  favor  of  this  hypothesis  will  soon  be 
verified.  Meanwhile  we  cnnnot  but  feel 
extremely  interested  in  the  descriptions 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  of  the  places 
which  he  has  visited,  and  which  proved 
that  in  the  region  now  opened  up  for  the 
first  time  there  are  spots  as  beautiful  and 
as  bles:>ed  by  nature  as  anything  that  we 
can  imagine.  Speaking  of  Lake  Liemba, 
one  of  the  chain  which  he  has  discovered, 
Dr.  Livingstone  tells  us  that  "  it  lies  in  a 
hollow,  with  precipitous  sides  2,000 
feet  down  ;  it  is  extremely  beautiful, 
sides,  top,  and  bottom  being  covered  with 
trees  and  other  vegetation.  Elephants, 
buffaloes  and  antelopes  feed  on  the 
steep  slopes,  while  hippopotami,  croco- 
diles and  fish  swarm  in  the  water.  Guns 
being  unknown,  the  elephatits,  unless 
sometimes  deceived  into  a  pitfall,  have 
it  all  their  own  way.  It  is  as  perfect  a 
natural  patradise  as  Xenophon  could  have 
desired.  On  two  rocky  islands  men  till 
the  land,  rear  goats,  and  catch  fish  ;  the 
villasres  ashore  are  embowered  in  the 
palm-oil  palms  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa."  Livingstone's  present  journey 
has  only  confirmed  what  was  brought  to 
light  in  his  previous  travels,  viz : — That 
instead  of  the  interior  of  Africa  beini'  a 


sandy  desei-t,  as  was  formerly  thought,  it 
is  really  rich  in  vegetation,  and  studded 
with   lakes.     But  there  is  another  fact 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  discovered  in 
connection  with  Lake  Liemba,  and  which 
goes  far  towards  outweighing  all  others 
in  importance.    The  altitude  of  this  lake 
the  Doctor  ascertained  to  be  2,840  feet, 
thus  showing  that  Speke's  observations 
were  incorrect,  and  that  Mr.  Findlay  was 
probably  right  in  saying  Speke  had  made  a 
mistake  of  about  1,000  feet  in  his  calcula- 
tions. But  we  must  wait  until  Dr.  Living- 
stone comes  home  for  the  detailed  inform- 
ation which  will  enable  geographers  to 
pronounce  their  final  judgment  on  the  Nile 
question.    If  the  great  explorer  traces 
the  lake  system  which  he  has  discovered 
into  the  Tanganyika,  and  should  find,  on 
arriving  at  Ujiji,  the  stores  and  medi- 
cines sent  there  for  his  use,  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and 
perhaps  follow  its  afliuent.    Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  thinks  he  will  return  to  Zan- 
zibar after  having  ascertained  the  direc- 
tion of  the  drainage  of  the  Tanganyika, 
but   Captain  Sherard  Osborn  considers 
that  he  will  probably  follow  the  outlet, 
and  see  for  himself  whether  it  flows  into 
the  Albert  N'yanza,  and  thence  into  the 
Nile.    Li  the  latter  case.  Dr.  Livingstone 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  meet  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  and  the  result  of  this  meeting 
would  be  to  clear  up  the  great  mystery 
which,  for  centuries,  has  shrouded  the 
headwaters  of  the  Nile. 


-•♦^ 


The  Spectator. 
SOLAR  WONDERS. 


Astronomers  have  been  revealing 
so  many  wonders  in  the  vast  globe  which 
rules  the  planetary  scheme,  that  we  can- 
not yet  hope  to  see  the  startling  results 
of  their  researches  co-ordinated  into  a 
consistent  whole.  On  every  hand  new 
marvels  are  being  brought  to  light.  At 
one  time,  Mr.  Lockyer  surprises  us  by 
exhibiting  the  amazing  velocities  with 
which  the  solar  storms  rage  across  the 
blazing  surface  of  our  luminary.  At 
another,  the  energetic  astronomer  who 
presides  over  the  Roman  Observatory 
tells  us  of  water  within  the  fierce  tumult 
of  the  solar  spots.  The  Kew  observers 
track  the  strange  influences  of  the  planets 
on  the  solar  atmosphere,  watching  not 


only  the  great  tide  of  spots  which  sweeps 
in  the  ten-year  period  over  the  solar 
storm-zones,  and  then  leaves  our  sun 
clear  from  speck  or  stain,  but  also  the 
ripples  of  spot-formation  which  come  in 
shorter  periods,  and  seem  inextricably 
blended  to  ordinary  observers  with  the 
great  periodic  disturbances.  Lastljr. 
Lockyer,  Huggins,  Zollner  and  Secchi 
describe  the  magic  changes  of  form  w^hich 
pass  over  tongues  of  flame,  projecting 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  solar  surface. 
We  have  before  us  as  we  write  a  series 
of  colored  prominence-pictures  taken  by 
Dr.  Zollner,  the  eminent  photometrician. 
It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  these 
strange  figures  without  a  sense  of  the 
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magnificence  of  the  problem  which  the 
sun  presents  to  astronomers.  Here  are 
vast  entities,  Hames,  if  we  will,  but  flames 
unlike  all  those  with  which  we  are  famil- 
iar. And  these  vast  tongues  offire  as- 
sume forms  which  speak  to  us  at  once  of  the 
action  of  forces  of  the  utmost  violence  and 
intensity.  The  very  aspect  of  these  ob- 
jects at  once  teaches  this,  but  it  is  the  rapid 
changes  of  place  and  of  figure  to  which 
the  spots  are  subjected  that  are  most  sig- 
nificant on  this  point.  Here  is  a  vast  cone- 
shaped  fiame,  with  a  mushroom-i^haped 
head  of  enormous  proportions,  the  whole 
object  standing  16,000  or  17,000  miles 
from  the  sun's  surface.  In  the  cone 
figure  we  see  the  uprush  of  lately  impri- 
soned gases,  in  the  outspreadhig  head  the 
sudden  diminution  of  pressure  as  these 
gases  reach  the  rarer  upper  atmosphere. 
But  turn  from  this  object  to  a  series  of 
six  pictures  placed  beside  it,  and  we  see 
the  solar  forces  in  action.  First,  there 
is  a  vast  flame,  some  18,000  miles  high, 
bowed  towards  the  nght,  as  though  some 
fierce  wind  were  blowing  upon  it.  It 
extends  in  this  direction  some  four  or 
fiye  thousand  miles.  The  next  picture 
represents  the  same  object  ten  minutes 
later.  The  figure  of  the  prominence  has 
wholly  changed.  It  is  now  a  globe- 
shaped  mass,  standing  on  a  narrow  stalk 
of  light  above  a  row  of  flame-hillocks. 
It  is  bowed  towards  the  left,  so  that  in 
those  short  minutes  tlie  whole  mass  of 
the  flame  has  swept  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  its  former  po^^ition.  Only  two 
minutes  later,  and  again  a  complete 
change  of  appearance.  The  stalk  and  the 
flame-hillocks  have  vanished,  and  the 
globe-shaped  mass  has  become  elongated. 
Three  minutes  later,  the  shape  of  the  pro- 
minence has  altered  so  completely  that 
one  can  hardly  recognize  it  for  the 
same.  The  stalk  is  again  visible,  but 
the  upper  mass  is  bowed  down  on  the 
riorht  so  that  the  whole  figure  resembles 
a  gigantic  A,  without  the  cross-bar,  and 
with  the  down-stroke  abnormally  thick. 
This  great  A  is  some  twenty  thousand 
miles  in  height,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
our  earth  might  be  bowled  between  its 
legs  without  touching  them!  Four 
minutes  pass,  and  again  the  figure  has 
changed.  The  flame-hillociLS  reappear, 
the  down-stroke  of  the  A  begins  to  raise 
itself  from  the  sun's  surface.  Lastly, 
after  yet  another  interval  of  four  minutes, 
BW  Series.— Vol.  XL,  No.  1. 


the  figure  of  the  prominence  has  lost  all  rer 
semblance  to  an  A,  and  may  now  be  liken- 
ed to  a  camel's  head  looking  towards  the 
right.  The  whole  series  of  changes  has 
occupied  but  twenty-three  minuteB,  yet 
the  flame  exceeded  our  earth  in  volume 
tenfold  at  the  least.  But  Mr.  Lockyer 
has  recorded  an  instance  of  a  yet  more 
marvellous  nature.  A  vast  prominence 
extending  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
miles  from  the  suu's  surface  vanished 
altogether  in  ten  minutes.  The  very 
way  in  which  Zollner's  drawings  were 
taken  savours  of  the  marvellous.  We 
have  spoken  of  them  as  colored.  They 
are  ruby-red,  and  so  the  prominences  ap- 
peared to  the  astronomer.  The  real  light 
of  the  prominences  is  not  ruby-red,  how- 
ever, but  rose-coloured,  with  faint  indi- 
cations of  pink,  or  even  bluish  tints.  The 
fact  is,  that  by  the  new  method  of  obser- 
vation the  image  of  a  prominence  is 
foimed  by  only  a  certain  part  of  its  light. 
We  may  say  that  out  of  several  colored 
images  of  the  same  prominence  the  astro- 
nomer selects  one  only  for  examination. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  worth  con- 
sidering, as  it  involves  the  essence  of  the 
method  by  which  the  prominences  are 
seen  at  all.  When  we  analyze  light  w  ith 
a  simple  prism  as  Newton  did,  we  get 
instead  of  a  round  spot  of  white — that 
is,  mixed  light — a  row  of  overlapping 
spots  of  ditferent  color.  It  was  only 
when,  instead  of  a  round  spot,  a  fine  line 
of  white  light  was  analyzed,  that  one 
could  detect  the  absence  of  images  of 
this  line  along  certain  parts  of  the  rain- 
bow-colored streak,— in  other  words,  it 
was  thus  only  that  the  dark  lines  of  the 
spectrum  could  be  seen.  And  it  was  to 
see  these  lines  more  clearly  that  the  slit 
of  the  spectroscope  was  made  so  narrow 
and  the  rainbow-spectrum  made  so  long 
by  spectroscopists.  But  the  observers 
of  the  prominences  go  back  to  the  old 
method.  If  they  used  a  naiiow  slit,  a 
narrow  strip  of  the  prominence  would 
alone  form  its  spectrum,  which  would 
consist  of  a  few  bright  Hnes.  But  by 
having  a  wide  slit  the  whole  prominence 
forms  its  spectrum,  whicll  consists  of  a 
few  bright  pictures  of  tfa#  prominences. 
There  is  a  green  picture^^eorresponding 
to  the  bright  spectral  lineciafled  F,  a  red 
picture  corresponding  to  the  bright  spec- 
tral line  called  C,  and  sd  on.  If  the 
whole  set  of  pictures  were  formed  at 
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once  we  could  see  none  of  thera,  for  there 
would  be  side  by  side  with  them  the 
blazing  solar  spectrum  which  would  ob- 
literate them  altogether,  just  as  in  ordi- 
nary telescopic  observation  the  bright 
sunlight  blots  out  the  prominences  from 
view. 

But  if  the  observer  uses  such  a  battery 
of  prisms  that  the  solar  spectrum  would 
be  very  long  indeed,  and  if  he  admits  to 
view  only  that  part  of  the  spectrum  op- 
posite which  one  of  the  prominence- 
images  exists,  he  can  then  see  that  image 
quite  distinctly,  for  the  neighboring  part 
of  the  solar  spectrum  is  so  reduced  in 
splendor  that  it  no  longer  obliterates  the 
prominence-figure. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  observer  selects 
one  or  other  of  the  pictures  of  a  promi- 
nence, either  the  red  or  the  green  pic- 
ture, to  examine.  And  strangely  enough, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  two 
pictures  are  alike.  Rather  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  are  different,  though 
we  have  not  space  here  either  to  indi- 
cate the  reasons  for  believing  this,  or  to 
explain  the  significance  of  the  circum- 
stance should  it  eventually  be  estab- 
lished. 

It  seems  to  us  that  when  we  consider 
the  real  dimensions  of  the  solar  globe, 
iwe  appreciate  more  fully  the  wonderful 
nature  of  those  processes  of  action  indi- 
cated by  recent  researches,  than  when 


we  regard  these  without  direct  reference 
to  the  sun's  magnitude.  How  many  of 
us  really  appreciate  the  enormous  vo- 
lume of  the  sun  ?  We  read  certain  fig- 
ures in  books  of  astronomy,  but  do  we 
grasp  their  full  significance  ?  There  is, 
however,  a  simple  way  of  viewing  the 
matter  which  at  once  opens  our  eyes  to 
the  vastness  of  the  solar  globe.  If  we 
remember  that  the  earth  on  which  we 
move,  the  scene  of  all  those  interests 
which  we  deem  so  important,  bears  so 
minute  a  proportion  to  the  sun,  that  if  he 
were  represented  by  a  two-feet  globe 
the  earth  would  on  the  same  scale  appear 
no  larger  than  a  cherrystone,  we  see 
what  wonderful  processes  of  action  those 
must  be  which  are  at  work  upon  the 
solar  surface.  We  recognize  in  our  hur- 
ricanes the  action  of  nature  in  her  fierc- 
est moods,  but  the  solar  hurricanes  would 
in  an  instant  destroy  the  whole  globe  on 
which  we  live.  We  wonder  at  the  vol- 
cano which  lays  a  whole  city  in  ashes, 
but  our  earth  would  be  swept  like  a  mote 
before  the  rush  of  a  solar  volcano.  We 
see,  lastly,  in  the  earthquake  which  up- 
heaves a  continent  the  most  energetic  of 
all  the  forces  at  work  upon  our  earth, 
but  the  least  of  the  throes  which  con- 
vulse the  solar  surface  would  toss  a  globe 
like  ours  as  the  waves  of  ocean  toss  the 
lightest  seadrifl. 
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THE  PRAYER  OF  HERCULEa 

Hear  me,  0  Zeus  my  father,  for  I  am  thine, 
Thy  son,  though  mortal ;  whom  the  fates  liave  set 
To  conquer  many  things,  and  then  to  die, 
And  see  in  death  tlie  face  of  equal  gods. 
Behold,  in  patience  I  have  tamed  the  brood 
Of  Nemea  and  of  Lerna,  hallowed  from  fear 
The  shadows  of  Erymanthus,  driven  their  bane 
From  the  dark  waters  of  the  haunted  lake. 
Still  I  sweep  deaths  from  earth,  and  still  the  price, 
My  own  death,  is  not  given.    The  gods  are  strong. 
And  1  know  well  that  some  immortal  force 
Lives  in  this  god-sprung  blood ;  for  in  the  night, 
And  when  Alcraene's  star  is  clear  in  heaven, 
I  have  heard  falling  from  the  upper  sky 
His  song  whose  harp  called  Ilion  from  the  ground, 
Who  sings  to  gods  forever;  and  with  strange  liope 
The  smile  of  the  divine  night  makes  me  glad, 
Even  as  that  look  seen  long  ago  in  dreams, 
When  of  two  women  giving  toil  or  ease 


T  chose  her  who  gave  toil ;  then  in  the  dream 
I  thought  her  face  grew  glorious ;  and  it  passed, 
And  lo,  Alcmene  bending  over  me. 
But  in  this  hour,  O  father,  when  all  things  droop, 
When  on  Cyllene  or  in  deep-set  brakes 
No  louder  sound  than  the  cicada^s  note 
Vexes  Pan's  sleep  at  noon,  in  this  faint  hour, 
Not  all  for  faintness,  I  have  stayed  my  hand 
From  helping  men  who  blame  and  guard  their 

lives, 
I  have  come  in  from  weary,  helpless  men 
To  ask  at  this  thy  altar  for  the  end 
Of  mortal  thraldom,  if  now  my  time  is  full 
When  I  must  pass  among  the  kindred  gods. 
O  Zeus,  strike  me  immortal  where  I  stand, 
If  such  a  death  as  opens  deathless  life 
Cannot  pollute  these  walls ;  or  if  my  fate 
Gives  yet  new  labors,  cheer  me  with  a  sign 
Of  that  for  which  I  labor. 

So  he  prayed : 
But  throagh  the  spear-hung  trophies  on  the  waDs 
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Trembled  a  brazen  clangor,  and  overhead 
The  temple-gloom  was  cloven  and  in  large  air, 
Like  sacred  Dolos  on  the  evening  sea, 
Shone  out  clear  thrones  of  gods,  and  faces  of  men 
Now  gods,  because  they  suffered :  from  the  front 
Of  that  fair  place  Alcmene  looks  on  earth, 
With  such  a  brow  as  if  some  speechless  fame, 
Caught  from  quick  mind  to  mind  among  the  gods, 
Had  told  her  that  her  son  shall  conquer  death, 
And  enter  where  the  heroes  speak  of  wars 
Waged  in  old  days  on  earth,  when  hillside  gleams 
Of  windy  sunshine  in  wide  Thessaly 
Glanced  on  the  spears  of  gods  that  fought  for  men. 
But  at  her  side  a  maiden  seems  to  wait 
A  tarrying  footfall  on  the  floor  of  heaven, 
Nor  heeds  Apollo^s  harping,  though  he  sing 
Of  Thetis  whom  a  mortal  won  to  wife. 

B.  G.  Jebb. 


FREDERIC  TEMPLE. 

Is  there  one  man  m  disenchanted  days 

Who  yet  has  feet  on  earth  and  head  in  heaven  ? 
One  viceroy  yet  to  whom  his  King  has  given 

The  fire  that  kindles  and  the  strength  that  sways? 

Is  there  a  wisdom  whose  extremesi  ways 

Lead  upward  still  7  for  us  who  most  have  striven, 
Made  wise  too  early  and  too  late  forgiven, 

Our  prudence  palsies  and  our  seeing  slays. 

We  are  dying ;  is  there  one  alive  and  whole, 

A  hammer  of  the  Lord,  a  simple  soul, 
Man  with  the  men  and  with  the  boys  a  boy  7 

We  are  barren ;  let  a  male  and  conquering  voice 

Fill  us  and  quicken  us  and  make  rejoice. 
Even  us  who  have  so  long  forgotten  joy. 

And  as  I  prayed,  I  heard  him ;  harshly  clear 

Thro'  the  full  house  the  loud  vibration  ran, 
And  in  my  soul  responded  the  austere 

And  silent  sympathy  of  man  with  man ; 
For  as  he  spake  I  knew  that  God  was  near 

Perfecting  still  the  immemorial  plan, 
And  once  in  Jewry  and  for  ever  here 

Loves  as  He  loved  and  ends  what  He  began. 
Wait,  therefore,  friends,  rejoicing  as  ye  wait 
That  'mid  faiths  fallen  and  priests  emasculate 

For  men  to  follow  such  a  man  should  be ; 
To  whom  the  waves  shall  witness  with  a  roar, 
Wild  Marazion  and  Tintagel's  shore. 

And  all  the  Cornish  capes  and  Cornish  sea. 

FOEDEBIO   W.   H.   MyEQS. 


ALICE. 

She  sits  in  her  home — His  a  splendid  palace, 

And  in  queenly  state  sits  she ; 
But  are  you  happy,  0,  Alice,  Alice — 

Shall  I  answer  the  question  for  thee  ? 

Your  small  feet  rest  on  a  carpet  of  velvet. 
And  laughter  rings  through  the  hall ; 

The  sun  gleams  red  on  the  gilded  helmet 
That  hangs  on  the  lofty  wall 

But  there  rests  on  your  brow  a  weary  shadow, 

A  dim  light  in  your  eye ; 
It  was  not  there  when  we  roamed  the  meadow 

'Neath  the  gold  of  an  Autumn  sky. 


It  was  not  there  when  we  plighted  together 

Our  love  on  that  summer  day. 
But  the  rich  man  came  with  his  sunless  treasure, 

And  tempted  thee,  Alice,  away. 

There  is  no  loved  child  to  fondle  and  cherish — 

The  ambitious  lord  has  no  heir  ; 
When  he  shall  die  hisprouii  name  will  perish, — 

Is  this  then  your  secret  care  ? 

Or  does  sometimes  the  vow  you  have  broken 
Bring  pain  to  your  cold  pale  brow? 

I  see  the  despair — I  acknowledge  the  token, 
I  care  not  to  learn  more  now. 

I  forgive  thee  now — I  would  bear  no  malice — 

Thy  love  was  empty  and  vain  ; 
But  my  heart  is  broken,  Alice,  Alice, 

And  I  never  can  love  again. 

Max. 


IN  THE  TROPICS. 

The  blue  waves  beat  upon  the  coral  reef, 

The  palm-trees  bow  their  coronals  of  green,** 

Kissed  by  the  soft  southwest  wind.    Myriads        ' 

Of  gold  and  purple-plumaged  orioles. 

Of  scarlet-crested,  snowy-wingdd  birds. 

Dash,  dazzling  meteors  of  living  Are, 

Across  the  forest  track. 

The  tiger  sleeps, 
Crafty  and  cruel -brooding,  in  his  lair, 
Wailing  the  veil  of  night,  as  Evil  hides, 
Shunning  the  bright  rays  of  the  glorious  sun, 
And  battening  on  darkness.    Crimson  flowera 
Hang  from  the  creepers,  where  the  boa  lurks. 
Coiling  her  deadly  folds,  with  venomed  eye 
Fixed  on  the  path  beneath.     The  leopards  crouch, 
Half  wakeful  in  the  jungle;  scene  so  fair. 
At  every  onward  footstep,  threatens — Deaihf 
Low,  the  red  sun  declines ;  within  the  brake 
The  stealthy  jaguar  begins  to  stir, 
The  jackal  sounds  the  prelude  of  attack. 
To  warn  our  lingering  footsteps.     Safety  now 
No  longer  waits  upon  the  traveller ; 
But  discord,  rapine,  and  a  thousand  foes. 
Gaunt-eyed,  and  crimson-robed,  and  ravenoufy 
Rise  into  being  'neath  the  mask  of  Night. 


IN  THE  FALL. 

The  old  autumnal  stillness  holds  the  wood. 
Thin  mist  of  autumn  makes  the  day  a  dream ; 

And  country  sounds  fall  faint,  half  understood 
And  half  unheeded,  as  to  sick  men  seem 

The  voices  of  their  friends  when  death  is  near,    . 
And  earth  grows  vaguer  to  the  tired  ear. 

At  soft  gray  dawns  and  softer  evening  ends 
The  air  is  echoless  and  dull  with  dews ; 

And  leaves  hang  loose,  and  whosoever  wends 
His  way  through  woods  is  'ware  of  altered  hues 

And  alien  tints ;  and  oft  with  hollow  sound 
The  chestnut  husk  falls  rattling  to  the  ground. 
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Now  comes  the  faint,  warm  smell  of  fresh-built 
rickp, 

And  empty  fields  look  up  at  empty  skie?, 
And  smoke  floats  sidelong  from  the  burning  quicks, 

And  low  across  the  stunted  stubble  flics 
The  whirring  covey,  till  its  wings  have  grown 

A  murmur — then,  a  memory  alone. 

Now,  haply  on  some  sunless  afternoon 

When  brooding  winds   are  whispring  to   the 
leaves. 
Shrill  twittered  half-notes  fill  the  air,  and  soon 

From  farm-house  thatch  and  cosey  cottage  eaves 
The  circling  swallows  call  their  eager  brood 
And  straight  fly  south,   by  unseen  summers 
wooed. 

A  certain  sadness  claims  these  autumn  days — 
A  sadness  sweeter  to  the  poet^s  heart 

Than  all  the  full-fed  joys  and  lavish  rays 
Of  riper  suns:  old  wounds,  old  woes,  depart; 

Life  calls  a  truce,  and  nature  seems  to  keep 
Herself  a-hush  to  watch  tlie  world  asleep. 


AUTUMN  EVENING. 

Cross-barbsd  with  coloring  hedge-rows,  hill  and 
dale, 

All  variegated  with  white  stubble-field 
And  emerald  pasture  turning  slightly  pale, 

A  beauteous,  if  a  saddening  prospect  yield. 


Herds  homeward  hie;  the  starlings yaleward  push; 

And,  settling  in  the  warm  heart  of  the  wood, 
Rooks  dusk  the  embrowning  trees.    An  ominous 
hush, 

A  deep,  peculiar  calm  that  bodes  no  good, 
Heigns  over  all ;  and  Nature,  sore  distressed 

At  earth^s  decaying  glories,  seems  like  one 
Held  in  suspense.    A  while,  and  up  the  wcet,'* 

White,  jagged  clouds  ascend.    The  squall  comes 


on 


And  birds  and  leaves  from  gusty  trees  are  hurled, 
And  through  the  evening  sky  together  whirled. 


THE  HOLLY»S  TBACHINa: 

Rusted  are  the  golden  leaves. 

Gone  the  blossoms  trooping, 
Gone  the  sparrows  from  the  eaves, 

Rooks  from  elm-lops  swooping: 
Gleamy  raorus  bring  gloomy  days, 

To  lurid  sunsets  tending  ; 
Suow-drifls  whiten  woods  and  ways^-— 

So  the  year  is  iending. 

But  though  winds  despoil,  and  snowB  ^ 

Hill  and  hollow  deaden, 
Wide  the  beacon  Holly  glows. 

Bright  its  berries  redden ; 
Clear  as  with  outspoken  word 

Hopeful  cheer  it  givetb  : 
*•  Though  the  year  die,  yet  the  Lord 

Of  the  dead  years  liveth." 

William  SAinmu 
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History  of  England^  from  the  Fall  of  Wobey  to 
the  Death  ofElizabelK,  by  James  Anthony  Froude, 
M.  A.  Popular  edition.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  &  Co.     1870. 

In  his  preliminary  chapter  on  the  "Social  Con- 
dition of  England  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  Mr. 
Froude  thus  eloquently  describes  the  nature  of  the 
task  which  he  has  accomplished  in  these  volumes. 
After  discussing  most  thoroughly  and  lucidly  the 
aspects  of  society  under  the  old  feudal  system, 
and,  durinp:  its  decay,  the  relation  between  peas- 
ant and  noble,  and  between  capital  and  labor,  and 
the  old  theory  of  the  functions  of  Government,  he 
says : — 

"But,  indeed,  a  change  was  coming  upon  the 
world,  the  meaning  and  direction  of  which  even 
still  is  hidden  fVom  us,  a  change  from  era  to  era. 
The  paths  trodden  by  the  footsteps  of  ages  were 
broken  up ;  old  things  were  passing  away,  and  the 
faith  and  the  life  of  ten  centuries  were  dissolving 
like  a  dream.  Chivalry  was  dying;  the  abbey 
and  the  castle  were  soon  together  to  crumble  into 
ruins;  and  all  the  forms,  desires,  beliefs,  convic- 
tions of  the  Old  Worid  were  passing  away,  never 
to  return.  A  new  continent  bad  risen  up*  beyond 
the  western  sea.  The  floor  of  heayen,  inlaid  with 
stare,  had  sunk  back  into  an  infinite  abyss  of  im- 
measurable space;  and  the  firm  earth  itself,  un* 
fixed  from  its  foundations,  was  seen  to  be  but  a 


small  atom  in  the  awful  vastness  of  the  univers^^ 
In  the  fabric  of  habit  which  they  had  so  laborious* 
ly  built  for  tliemselvcs,  mankind  were  to  remain 
no  longer. 

"  And  now  it  is  all  gone — ^like  an  unsubftantial 
pageant  faded ;  and  between  us  and  the  old  Eng- 
lish there  lies  a  gulf  of  mystery  which  the  prose 
of  the  historian  will  never  adequately  bridge. 
They  cannot  come  to  us,  and  our  imagination  can 
but  feebly  penetrate  to  them.  Only  among  the 
aisles  of  the  cathedral,  only  as  we  gaze  upon  their 
silent  figures  sleeping  on  their  tombs,  some  faint 
conceptions  tloat  before  us  of  what  these  men 
were  when  they  were  alive;  and  perhaps  in  the 
sound  of  churchbells,  that  peculiar  creation  of 
mediceval  age,  which  faMs  upon  the  ear  like  ibe 
echo  of  a  vanished  world.  The  transition  out  of 
this  old  state  is  what  in  this  book  I  have  under- 
taken to  relate.'' 

And  the  task  is  well  worthy  of  the  historian. 
Though  covering  but  a  small  period  of  English 
history,  the  interval  between  Wolsey's  disgrace 
and  the  death  of  Elizabeth  included  the  birth  of 
modern  civilization,  and  saw  the  aecomplishment 
of  the  most  momentous  revolution  in  the  history 
of  the  race-since  the  advent  of  Christianity.  Then, 
too,  notwithstanding  its  importance  and  the  labors 
of  tboee  who  had  preceded  him,  before  Mr.  Froude 
entered  the  field  Uiere  was  no  portion  of  English 
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history  more  obscure,  and,  according  to  him,  more 
recklessly  misrepresented.  He  has  gone  through 
all  the  RolU  Bouse  MSS.,  all  the  State  Papers^  and 
the  various  manuscript  collections  scattered  over 
the  Kingdom,  besides  availing  himself  'ofi  the  ma- 
terials upon  which  other  historians  have  depended; 
and  he  brings  forward  many  new  documents  which, 
as  used  by  him,  throw  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
events  of  that  most  critical  period.  We  suppose 
that  after  the  laborious  and  final  researches  of  Mr. 
Froude,  we  can  scarcely  expect  any  further  re- 
cords to  be  di^'covered  which  might  invalidate  es- 
sentially the  positions  he  has  taken,  and  his  History, 
therefore,  will  probably  be  accepted  as  the  final 
and  complete  record  of  all  the  facts  which  can  as- 
sist us  in  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

That  he  himself  is  convinced  of  this  is  evident 
from  the  extreme  care  and  thoroughness  with 
which  he  has  carried  out  his  work.  No  question 
has  been  left  uninvestigated;  no  point  has  been 
shunned  or  obscured,  and  the  fourteen  stately  vo- 
lumes which  constitute  the  work  are  without 
doubt  the  most  elaborate  historical  composition 
in  our  language.  Whether  the  deductions  which 
he  draws  from  his  facts  will  be  in  every  instance,  or 
even  generally,  adopted,  is  extremely  doubtful: 
his  conclusions  concerning  the  historical  charac- 
ters with  whom  he  has  to  deal  are  almost  without 
exception  diametrically  opposed  to  those  which 
have  become  traditions ;  but  the  lacts  themselves 
embrace  everything  on  either  side  that  can  be 
claimed  as  authority,  and  no  one  who  reads  them 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  impartial  desire  for 
truth  which  animates  the  author's  labors. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  mental 
characteristics  which  Mr.  Froude  brings  to  his 
work.  In  making  this  analysis  we  do  not  propose 
to  attempt  any  subtle  distinctions,  but  will  simply 
sketch  briefly  the  salient  features  of  his  genius. 
They  are  a  broad  catholicity  of  mind  which,  with- 
out "^  confounding  distinctions  or  weakening  the 
fibre  of  its  individual  convictions,  can  do  justice  to 
radically  antagonisUo  principles  and  actions;  a 
vivid  and  dramatic  imaginative  faculty ;  the  liberal 
culture  of  a  thorough  scholar ;  a  severe  critical  judg^ 
ment ;  the  most  untiring  industry,  and  a  literary  art 
which  is  well-nigh  perfect.  Few  writers  in  the 
history  of  literature,  poaseased  of  the  brilliant 
abilities  of  Mr.  Froude,  have  devoted  themselves 
to  a  more  unpromising  task  than  the  one  which  he 
has  undertaken ;  there  are  fewer  still  who  could 
have  carried  the  interest  of  the  reader  so  unflag- 
gingly  through  the  vast  mass  of  details  whioh  he 
has  accumulated  in  bis  pages.  Through  the  whole 
field  which  he  traverses  there  are  no  wars,  no  bat- 
tles, none  of  the  brilliant  episodes  whioh  furnish 
the  usual  opportunities  to  historians.  The  strug- 
gles are  those  subtle  ones  which  accompany  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  social  forces ;  the  changes  are 
the  gradual  ones  natural  to  a  period  of  transition ; 
and  the  few  dramatic  elements  are  of  the  sombre 
cast  furnished  by  the  sta^e,  and  grand  revolutions 
in  religious  opinion.  Yet  there  ia  no  lack  of  inte- 
rest in  the  narrative— even  for  impatient  and 
superficial  readers.  The  author's  information  ia  so 
general  and  bis  mastery  of  style  so  exquisite  that 
the  driest  details  are  constantly  illuminated  by 
side-lights  and  the  lambeni  flow  of  imaginative 
language. 

In  style  Mr.  Froude  has  been  accused  of  imitat- 


ing Garlyle,  and  there  is  one  characteristic  at  least 
which  they  possess  in  common  and  in  which  every 
historian  since  Carlyle  began  to  write  may  be  said 
to  imitate  him — the  disposition  to  treat  every  sub- 
ject picturesquely  and  with  a  certain  dramatic  force 
which  often  verges  on  the  artificial  This  seems 
to  us  the  only  point  of  contact  between  them, 
while  there  are  many  essential  diflferences.  The 
style  of  Mr.  Froude  is  the  steady  glow  of  solar 
light,  rising  gradually  at  timea  to  a  fervid  intensity  : 
that  of  Carlyle  is  the  incessant  gleamings  and 
fiashes  of  heat-lightnings  on  a  summer  evening. 
Carlyle  is  too  apt  to  impress  us  with  a  painful 
sense  of  efibrt  and  artifice :  we  are  almost  uncon- 
scious of  the  force  and  finish  c^  Mr.  Froudo's  lan- 
guage until  we  compare  it  with  the  numerous  cita- 
tjons  from  other  writers  which  are  introduced  into 
the  text.  The  extract  with  which  we  commenced 
this  notice  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  style 
when  painting  in  his  warmest  colors. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Froude^s  conclusions 
concerning  the  characters  who  figure  largely  in 
his  history  are  radically  opposed  to  those  which 
have  ipet  with  general  acceptance^  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  Heniy  VIII.,  who  he  be- 
lieves to  have  been  not  only  one  of  the  greatest 
rulers  that  England  has  ever  produced,  but  justi- 
fied, on  the  whole,  by  his  pecnliar  position,  in  act- 
ting  as  he  did  toward  his  wives  and  his  political 
opponents — that  he  was  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.  He  has  brought  forward  many  facts  which 
place  Henry,  beyond  doubt,  in  a  very  much  better 
attitude  than  that  in  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  him;  but  it  is  impossible, 
from  the  defective  nature  of  the  evidence,  for  him  * 
to  make  out  his  case  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  the  average  reader.  For  ourselves  we  believe  he 
is  more  nearly  right  than  his  predecessors,  but  an 
historical  error  which  has  become  so  deeply  im- 
planted will  not  be  rooted  out  by  any  exposure 
short  of  absolute  documentary  contradiction. 

In  thus  rescuing  the  character  of  Henry  VIII., 
Mr.  Froude  has  removed  one  of  the  blackest  stains 
from  the  early  history  of  the  Reformation,  but  in 
accomplishing  this  he  has  necessarily  dragged 
from  her  shrine  one  of  the  darling  saints  of  the 
Protestant  hagiology.  If  Anne  Boleyn  was 
guilty  of  the  incest  and  adulteries  of  which  she 
was  convicted,  and  for  whioh  she  was  beheaded 
(and  Mr.  Froude  makes  out  a  fearfully  strong  case 
against  her),  her  melancholy  fate  does  not  deserve 
the  excessive  pity  which  has  been  accorded  it ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  she  was  condemned  on  a 
false  accusation,  Henry  was  guilty  of  a  most  mon- 
strous and  horrible  murder.  As  Mr.  Froude  says : 
*^  Antecedent  to  experience  the  former  is  the  more 
probable  of  the  two."  That  women  in  exalted 
positions  should  prove  frail  is  not  contrary  to  the 
experience  of  history ;  and  besides  the  author's 
argument  from  the  evidence  left,  Anne  Boleyn 
stands  self-convicted  of  most  shameful  levity ;  but 
if,  as  is  generally  assumed,  she  was  saorificed  by 
Henry  on  a  forged  indictment,  it  not  only  damns 
Henry,  but  in  an  equal  degree  Cromwell,  Latimer, 
the  whole  nobility  and  judiciary  of  England,  poisons 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Reformation,  aud  im- 
peaches human  nature  iiael£  Guilt  there  was 
Romewhere,  guilt  most  miserable,  but  we  will  prob- 
ably never  know,  this  side  of  the  stream  which 
they  have  all  long  since  crosaed,  precisely  where 
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it  lay;  and  we  are  willing  to  let  the  veil  drop 
here  over  that  "most  lamentable  tragedy." 

Queen  Elizabeth  also — "  the  Virpin  Queen  " — is 
cleared  from  the  foul  aspersions  which  have  too 
generally  been  cast  upon  her  reputation;  and 
several  other  historical  characters  who  liave  rested 
under  the  ban  of  tradition  are  rescued  from  the 
world's  contumely,  and  are  making  Richelieu's  ap- 
peal "  for  justice."  Altogether,  Mr.  Froude*s  his- 
tory is  calculated  to  make  us  think  better  of  human 
nature,  and  particularly  of  human  nature  as  in 
past  time  it  illustrated  itself  in  England. 

Volumes  XIV.  and  XV.,  which  are  now 
ready  for  publication,  bring  Mr.  Froude's  work  to 
a  close ;  and  Messrs.  Scribner  <b  Co.,  tlie  publishers 
of  the  original  edition,  are  issuing  a  "Popular  Edi- 
tion "  in  twelve  volumes,  at  an  extremely  low  price. 
Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  are  now  ready,  and  two 
volumes  per  month  will  be  issued  until  the  work  is 
completed.  They  are  printed  from  the  original 
plates,  on  good  white  paper,  are  well  bound,  and 
will  make  a  valuable  and  inexpensive  addition  to 
the  library,  or  to  any  collection  which  pretends 
completeness  in  English  historical  literature. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen^ s  Works. — Author's 
Edition.    New  York.     Hurd  dk  Houghton, 

A  very  clever  writer,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
London  Spectator^  makes  a  forcible  protest  against 
"  The  Worship  of  Children,"  which  he  believes  to 
be  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  our  times,  and 
which  is  constantly  becoming  more  exaggerated 
in  its  display.  More  particularly,  he  maintains,  is 
this  tendency  observable  in  the  literature  designed 
•  for  children.  The  sound  and  respectable  old  legends 
of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  the  like,  which  were 
so  good  after  their  kind,  together  with  the  ineffa- 
ble but  at  least  intelligible  stories  in  which  George 
the  Saint  and  Tom  the  Sinner  figured  so  largely,  are 
now  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  bygone  barbarisms, 
and  children's  literature  has  taken  upon  itself  all 
the  refinement,  subtlety,  and  elaboration  which 
characterize  modern  life.  He  complains  that  a 
tnan  of  genius  and  liberal  culture  like  George  Mac- 
donald  devotes  nearly  his  whole  time  to  editing 
"Good  Words  for  the  Young,"  and  that  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gatty  has  for  years  been  solely  occupied  in  pro- 
ducing a  child's  magazine  which  is  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  of  its  contemporaries  designed  for 
adults ;  and  calls  upon  parents  to  go  back  to  the 
good  old  times  of  simplicity  in  toys  and  genuine 
downrightness  (so  to  speak)  in  literature,  and  leave 
off  the  psychological  refinements  which  are  now 
supposed  to  supply  children  with  mental  food. 

Our  critic  might  have  added  the  names  of  many 
other  writers  of  the  very  highest  abilities  to  those 
he  has  mentioned  as  furnishing  the  children's 
literature  of  our  day,  such  as  Jean  Ingelow,  Miss 
Yonge,  Miss  Mulock,  Miss  Alcott,  and,  greater 
than  all,  of  him  whose  name  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  notice — Hans  ("hristian  Andersen.  And 
we  venture  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  his  quaint 
astuteness,  and  the  cleverness  with  which  he  has 
made  some  of  his  points,  our  critic  would  heartily 
agree  with  us  that  the  final  reclamation  by  these 
and  other  great  writers  of  a  field  of  such  infinite 
importance,  which  had  hitherto  in  great  part  been 
given  over  to  dunces,  is  the  most  beneficent,  if  not 
the  most  splendid,  of  recent  achievements  in  litera- 
ture   Who  that  has  read  the  fairy  and  other  stories 


of  Andersen  alone  (for  it  is  as  a  writer  fbr  children 
that  ho  is  principally  known  to  American  readers), 
does  not  cherish  a  sense  of  personal  gratitude — 
does  not  feel  that  they  alone  furnish  a  raison  d'etre 
for  this  branch  of  literature  7 

We  have  said  that  it  is  chiefly  as  a  writer  for 
the  young  that  Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  known 
to  American,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  to  Eng- 
lish readers ;  and  we  have  naturally  been  led  into 
a  consideration  of  that  department  of  literature 
which  his  genius  has  so  briUiantly  illustrated ;  but 
we  are  now  to  have  a  complete  edition  of  his 
works,  and  it  was  of  these  we  intended  to  speak 
when  we  commenced  this  notice. 

The  edition  will  comprise  all  that  Andersen  has 
yet  written,  and  will  be  printed  under  his  spedal 
supervision,  with  such  additions  and  notes  as  seem 
necessary  to  a  final  and  complete  revision.  It 
will  present  the  author  under  the  various  aspects 
of  poet,  novelist,  traveller,  story-teller,  and  auto- 
biographer,  for  Andersen  is  verging  rapidly  toward 
old  age,  and  should  leave  the  world  his  record  of  a 
life  which  has  added  so  much  lustre  to  the  litera- 
ture of  his  native  country.  Of  the  volumes  which 
are  to  compose  this  series  "  The  Imjn'ovisatore  "  and 
*'  The  Two  Baronesses'*^  are  all  which  have  yet 
been  issued.  These  are  the  author's  only  novels; 
and  are  remarkable  for  the  freshness,  delicacy  of 
imagination,  and  poetic  sympathy  with  Nature  in 
all  her  moods  and  aspects,  which  characterize  even 
the  simplest  of  Andersen's  tales.  Like  the  novels 
of  Bjomson,  they  are  essentially  idyllic — deliclots 
prose-poems,  in  which  the  tragedy,  comedy,  and 
commonplace  of  life  are  transmuted  into  a  world 
of  idealities,  appealing  strongly  to  the  imagination, 
but  seldom  dramatically  to  our  sentiments.  Herein 
lies  their  weakness  as  novels.  They  lack  action, 
and  the  dramatic  vigor  of  movement  so  essential 
where  a  dozen  or  more  lives  are  concentrated  into 
a  few  hours'  reading,  and  the  possession  of  which 
has  given  popular  fame  to  the  works  of  writers 
who  are  infinitely  inferior  to  Andersen  in  poetic 
ability,and  far  narrower  in  their  range  of  sympathiesi 
Notwithstanding  some  most  excellent  pieces  of 
characterization,the  author's  personages,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  leave  upon  us  the  impression  of  imper- 
Bonality ;  like  his  fairies,  they  are  perfectly  naturaL 
If  not  human,  they  are  wondrously  like  humanity, 
but  they  lack  the  one  vital  element  of  individuality. 
For  this  reason  we  think  that  Andersen  will  never 
rank  so  high  aa  a  novelist  as  he  does  as  a  poet 
and  story-teller.  The  very  merits  of  his  novels 
(and  they  are  many  and  eminent)  are  of  that 
subtle,  refined  kind  which,  to  be  recognized,  re- 
quire a  nature  kindred  to  the  author's  own,  or  an 
artistic  sense  which  only  comes  of  high  cultivation. 

"  The  Improvviatore"  which  is  much  the  better 
of  the  two,  is  a  story  of  Italian  life;  and  while 
in  comparison  with  the  noble  comprehensiveness 
and  intellectual  grandeur  of  George  P^liot's  •*  Rom- 
ola,"  it  seems  thin,  illusive,  and  colorless,  there  is  no 
other  novel  in  our  language  written  at  such  a  sus- 
tained, imaginative  level,  with  so  true  an  insight 
into  Italian  character  on  its  better  and  more  poetic 
side,  and  with  such  brilliant  powera  of  scenic 
description.  The  story,  though  pathetic  and 
pleasing,  is  but  the  medium  for  the  study  of 
national  character  and  for  recording  a  traveller's 
impressions;  but  to  those  who  would  make  ao* 
quaintance  with  modem  Italy  and  Italian  life,  with 
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Rome  and  the  Campagna,  and  Venice  and  Naples,  porated  into  the  body  of  the  work,  instead  of  being 

and  all  the  scenery  which  has  loig  become  classic,  appended  as  a  supplement,  which  is  a  very  great 

in  the  most  pleasing  manner,  we  cannot  do  better  improvement. 

than    commend    them    to  "  The   Jmprovisaiore.^*  We  have  examined  the  work  carefully,  compar- 

For  Andersen,  while  possessing   the  enthusiasm  ing  it  with  a  copy  of  our  own,  and  think  that  the 

and  sensibility  of  a  genuine  poet,  is  also  a  shrewd,  publishers  are  justified  in  feeling  "confident  that 

accurate,  and  thoughtful  observer.  in  issuing  this  Dictionary,  they  are  offering  the 

For  the  translation,  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  public  the  best  and  completest  work  of  the  kind 

done  by  Mary  How itt.  ever  published" — a  work  which  will  prove  the 

"  The  Two  BaroTiesso"  is  scarcely  so  careful  a  means  of  an  incalculable  saving  of  labor  to  atu- 

story   as  '*  The  Improvisatore^"  and,  unless  very  dents  and  literary  workers  generally, 
badly  written,  has  been  unskilfully  translated.  It  is 

a  simple  tale  of  life  in  the  author's  native  Denmark,  SOME  HOLIDAY  BOOKS, 
depicting  very  clearly  the  character,  customs,  and 

peculiarities  of  the  people,  and,  as  might  have  been  "We  wonder  if  our  readers  enjoy  these  Holiday 

expected,  giving  some  excellent  sketches  of  local  Books  as  much  as  wo  do — if  daily  contact  with 

scenery.     We  get  a  glimpse  of  what  the  land  of  the  scores  of  publications  more  or  less  trying  to 

the  old  Vikings  has  become  in  the  nineteenth  cen-  eyes  and  brain  which  are  constantly  issuing  from 

tury,  such  as  cannot  be  easily  obtained  elsewhere,  the  printing-prpsses,  enables  them  to  appreciate 

The  publishers  announce  that  the  remaining  as  we  do  merely  turning  the  leaves  of  such  a 

volumes  of  the  series  will  be  issued  in  rapid  sue-  book  as  The  Jje»ert  Worlds  by  Arthub  Man- 

cession,  and  that  the  works  will  be  completed  at  oijf.    New  York :    Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons.    If 

an  early  day.    They  are  brought  out  in  very  hand-  they  do,  we  congratulate   them  in  having  the 

some  library  style,  printed  upon  heavy  white  pa-  opportunity  to  secure  a  kind  of  perpetual  holiday ; 

per,  and  with  the  usual  typographical  excellence  if  not — but  where  is  the  man,  woman,  or  child, 

of  the  Riverside  Press.  with  tastes  so  dead  as  not  to  feel  a  kind  of  rapture 

in  looking  at  an  elegant  book  ?  Literature  and  Art 

Haydn^s  Dictionary   of  Dates,     New  York:  are  never  so  happily  wedded  as  in  these   "rare 

Harper  &  Brothers.     1 860.  and  radiant "  volumes  which    the    gay    season 

It  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  scope  and  com-  brings  forth,  and  no  one  who  has  enjoyed  the 

prehensivenessofa  work  ofthis  character  to  show  its  results  of  the  union  would  ever  again  be  willing 

immense  value  as  a  work  of  reference.    Cyclopae-  to  see  them  divorced. 

dias  have  long  ago  justified  their  claims  to  exis-  We  have   chosen    "  Tha  Desert    World "    to 

tence — they  are  to  literary  work  what  the  appli-  head  our  list,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  "  blush- 

catiOn  of  steam  to  mechanics  was  to  manual  labor  ing  honor."    It  is  a  work  of  Natural  History, 

— and  qriticism  must  confine  itself  to  the  manner  translated  from  the  French,  and  while  principally 

and  thoroughness  of  their  execution.  narrative  and  descriptive,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 

The  *'  Dictionary  of  Dates  "  was  first  compiled  tastes  of  children,  presents,  in  an  easy,  pictu- 

in  1841,  by  Joseph  Haydn,  an  Englishman,  and,  resque,  and  untechnical  manner,  tho  most  recent 

notwithstanding  many  imperfections  and  defici-  discoveries  in  the  various  sciences  which  bear 

encies  in  the  execution  of  the  original  plan,  has  upon  the  subject.  The  theme  of  T?ie  Desert  World 

since  passed  through  thirteen  editions.     On  the  is  by  no  means  so  dreary  as  the  title  might  sug- 

failure  of  Mr.  Haydn's  health  in  1855,  the  editing  gest,  for  the  author  uses  his  descriptive  term  in 

of  the  work  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Benjamin  the  very  extended  sense  which  is  to  some  extent 

Vincent,  by  whom  it  has  been  tborougly  revised,  authorized  by  usage.    He  includes  under  the 

remodelled,  and  completed,   and  rendered  more  name  of  "  Deserts,  not  only  the  sandy  seas  of 

encyclopadic  in  its  scope.    The  Dictionary  com-  Africa  and  Asia,  the  icy  wastes  of  the  Poles,  and 

prises  *'  remarkable  occurrences,  ancient  and  mod*  the  inaccessible  crests  of  g^eat  mountain  chains ; 

ern ;  the  foundation,  laws,  and  governments  of  but  all  the  regions  where  man  has  not  planted 

countries ;  their  progress  in  arts,   sciences,    and  his  regular  communities  and  abodes ;  where  earth 

literature;  their  achievements  in  arms;  and  their  has  never  been  appropriated, tilled,  and  subjected 

civil,  religious,  military,  and  philanthropic  institu-  to  cultivation ;  where  Nature  has  maintained  her 

tions  " — all  these  things  considered  chronologically  inviolabih'ty  against  the  encroachments  of  human 

and,  for  the  most  part,  in  chronological  tables.     It  industry." 

is,  in  fact,  history  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms-*  Even  within  these  broad  limits  the  author  has 

a  final  condensation  of  the  records  of  the  race.  not  always  rigidly  confined  himself,  and  the  pic- 

The  work  is  doubtless  already  known  to  all  who  ture  which  he  traces  therefore  assumes  not  only 

pretend  to  have  even  the  elements  of  a  library ;  vast   proportions,    but    an    infinite    variety    of 

and  we  should  not  have  felt  called  upon  to  moj^  aspects.     And  we  may  say  for  him  that  he  has 

tion  it  but  from  the  fact  that  a  new  edition,  de-  performed  his  work  weU.     His  colors  are  laid  on 

signed  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  American  with  the  skill  of  a  genuine  artist,  and  his  facts 

readers,  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Har-  are  comprehensive  and  reliable  to  a  degree  which 

per  &,  Bros.     Much  of  the  matter  deemed  super-  is  not  often  found  in  a  book  of  popular  science, 

fluous   by  the  American  editor  has  been  elimi-  The  French  writers  have  always  been  unrivalled 

nated  from  the  original  work,  and  valuable  addi-  in  popularizing  science,   and  Mr.  Mangin  will 

tions  have  been  made,  particularly  in  the  depart-  probably  take  the  first  rank  in  this  field,  even 

ment  relating  to  our  own  country.    This  edition  among  Frenchmen. 

is  also  fresher  and  more  comprehensive  in  the  The  English  translator  has  done   his  work 

events  of  recent  years  than  any  which  has  yet  skilfuUy,  making   '^  copious  additions,"  which  is 

been  published,  and  this  material  has  been  mcor-  the  only  thing  we  have  to  object  to  in  connection 
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with  the  volume.  He  has  used  the  Dictionary  of 
Poetical  Quotations  so  liberally  as  to  make  the 
text  at  times  laughably  incongruous,  which  we 
are  certain  was  never  justified  by  the  original 

The  work  is  copiously  and  magnificently  illus- 
trated, and  the  volume  as  a  whole  has  the 
finished,  artistic  ensemble  for  which  the  best  Eng- 
lish books  are  famous,  and  which  our  publishers 
have  scarcely  succeeded  in  approaching. 

"  Mysteries  of  the  Ocean "  is  by  the  same 
author,  and  published  by  the  same  house  (Thos. 
Nelson  &  Sons :  London  and  New  York),  and  is 
designed  for  a  companion  volume  to  The  Desert 
World.  In  this  work  Mr.  Mangin  has  done  for 
the  Ocean  what  in  the  former  ho  did  for  Deserts, 
tracing  its  sublime  history  from  its  birth  in  the 
vastly  distant  epoch  of  nebular  incandescence, 
through  its  successive  revolutions  and  transfor- 
mations up  to  the  present,  when  wo  see  its  bosom 
ploughed  in  every  direction,  excavated  in  its 
depths,  and  explored  by  man,  and  exercising  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  progress  of  science 
and  civilization. 

All  that  we  have  said  of  the  former  volume  is 
applicable  in  an  equal  degree  to  this,  and  we  may 
add  that  there  are  no  books  of  the  season  more 
likely  to  prove  satisfactory  both  to  children  and 
to  those  of  a  "  larger  growth." 

In  "  The  Ballads  of  New  England,"  (Boston : 
Fields,  Osgood  <k  Co.\  we  have  a  book  which 
may  be  fairly  said  to  mark  a  long  stride  toward 
perfection  in  the  art  of  book-making  in  America. 
Nothing  so  altogether  excellent  has  ever  been 
published  in  this  country,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  few  volumes  containing  the  work  of  the 
great  English  and  French  artists,  we  have  never 
seen  anything  so  good  in  the  way  of  illustration. 
We  might  say  indeed  (though  it  would  scarcely 
be  true)  that  we  hardly  know  which  to  admire 
most,  the  poems  or  the  pictures ;  but  this  would 
only  be  another  way  of  saying  that  the  pencil  of 
the  artist  has  for  once  rivalled  the  pen  of  the 
poet,  and  that  the  story  as  told  by  one  is  not  un- 
worthy of  the  conception  implanted  in  the  imagi- 
nation by  the  other. 

Of  Whittteh's  Ballads  it  is  not  necessary  for  us 
to  speak.  They  are  among  the  finest  Ijrical  pro- 
ductions of  the  American  muse,  and  who  is  there 
that  does  not  know  them  and  love  them  ?  It  is 
the  work  of  the  artists  which  makes  the  volume 
new,  and  gives  a  new  face,  or  if  not  a  new  face  at 
least  a  new  drapery,  to  these  old  familiar  friends. 
Several  have  contributed  to  the  illustration,  but 
the  principal  landscapes  were  drawn  by  Mr. 
Harry  Fenn;  and  we  may  say,  without  dis- 
paraging the  work  of  his  coadjutors,  that  we  are 
glad  he  was  called  upon  to  furnish  them.  They 
are  not  only  all  executed  with  the  most  exquisite 
skill,  but  some  of  them  are  conceived  in  a  genuine 
poetic  spirit  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  poomB 
themselves.  Mr.  Albert  Fredericks  also  does 
some  most  excellent  work  in  illustrating  ''  Skip- 
per Ireson's  Ride;"  and  all  who  look  into  the 
volume  will  be  pleased  to  recognize  the  spirited, 
vigorous  figures  and  breezy  landscapes  of  F.  O.  0. 
Barley. 

The  pictures  were  chiefly  drawn  fVom  tketcbes 
made  by  Mr.  Fenn,  *^  who  visited  for  the  purpose 
the  scenes  of  the  poems,"  and  their  local  tmth  is 


testified  to  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Whittier  himself, 
prefixed  to  the  volume. 

Almost  equal  in  beauty  to  the  Ballads  is  LONGh 
fellow's  "  Building  of  the  Skip  "  (Boston :  Fields^ 
Osgood  &  Co.).  It  is  printed  on  heavy  plate-paper 
on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only,  and  with  a  red  line 
round  the  text,  and  forms  a  companion  volume  to 
"  Locksley  Hall. "  published  last  year.  The  illus- 
trations, twenty  in  number,  are  furnished  by  GiSbrd 
and  Hennessy,  and  the  engraving  is  by  A.  H.  V. 
Anihony  and  Linton,  the  former  of  whom  also  en- 
graved the  pictures  for  the  Ballads.  It  forms  one 
of  the  choicest  volumes  of  the  season. 

^'The  Gates  Ajar  *^  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Piielps, 
the  most  successful  book  of  the  year,  has  also  been 
put  iuto  holiday  costume  by  Fields,  Osgood  ds 
Co.,  and  makes  a  very  handsome  volume.  The 
texi  has  been  reset  in  new  type,  the  page  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  red-line  border,  and  there  are  twelve 
full-page  illustrations  by  Miss  Jessie  Curtis.  These 
are  not  remarkable  fur  excellence,  but  are  much 
above  the  average.    Linton  is  the  engraver. 

"  Lady  Geraldine*8  Courtship,"  by  MRa  Beown- 
I2f0,  stands  first  on  the  list  of  Charles  Scribner 
&  Co.  It  is  singular,  as  tiie  publishers  remark, 
that  a  poem  so  exceedingly  picturesque  and  even 
dramatic  shouM  never  before  have  been  selected  for 
illustration.  Like  all  Mrs.  Browning's  finest  poems, 
"Xck/y  Oeraldine's  Courtship  ^^  is  singularly  forci- 
ble, while  it  treats  of  a  subject  which  is  ever  pop- 
ular, and  is  much  less  obscure  than  her  best  efforts 
are  too  likely  to  be.  The  success,  too,  with  which 
in  the  present  instance  the  theme  has  been  illustrat* 
ed,  makes  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  all  the  more 
remarkable.  The  pictures  are  thirty-four  ip  num- 
ber, and  are  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hennessy,  who 
also  furnished  some  of  the  choicest  cuts  for  tlie 
'*  Ballads  of  New  England."  They  are  all  of  them 
good,  some  of  them  excellent,  but  Mr.  Hennessy 
does  not  possess  the  subtle  imaginative  perception 
of  Mr.  Fenn,  and,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case 
when  thirty-four  pictures  closely  related  to  each 
other  come  from  the  same  hand,  they  are  some- 
what monotonous.  But  for  this,  "  Lady  Gtprol* 
diners  Courtship  "  would  hold  its  own  even  with, 
the  Ballads,  for  the  volume  is  in  all  other  respecta 
very  elaborate  and  tasteful,  approaching  cloaelj 
the  best  English  models. 

Several  years  ago  "  Folk-Songs ''  was  iasaed  in 
a  very  elaborate  volume  by  Scribner  ds  Oo^  aud 
has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  standard  gift-booki. 
These  "Songs"  have  now  been  divided  into  fonr 
parts,  called  respectively  "Songs  of  Life,"  *'SoDg8 
of  the  Heart,'-  "Songs  of  Nature,"  and  *' Songs 
of  Home. "  Of  these,  "  Songs  of  Life,''  in  a  very 
handsome  volume,  takes  its  place  among  the  Holi- 
day Books  for  the  present  season.  It  contains 
about  a  hundred  poems,  comprising  nearly  all  the 
old  favorites,  and  the  selection  has  in  general  been 
judiciously  made.  The  volume  is  richly  illus- 
trated by  all  the  original  pictures  of  the  **  Folk- 
Songs,"  and  many  new  ones  have  also  been  added, 
some  seventeen  or  eighteen  artists  contributing. 
The  engravings  are  very  fine,  being  executed  prin 
cipally  by  Anthony.  To  those  who  are  not  dia 
posed  to  buy  a  book  for  one  special  feature,  bul 
want  "  variety  in  unity,"  we  cordially  commend 
the  "  Songs  of  Life  "  as  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  (he  kind  that  has  ever  been  made. 
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"J9/dfe  Animals,'' by  J.  G.  Wood  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co ),  can  scarcely  be  called 
a  Holiday  Book  for  any  other  reason  than  that  it  is 
elaborately  illustrated  and  happens  to  appear 
about  the  holiday  season;  but  we  follow  the 
classification  of  the  publishers.  It  is  a  very  hand- 
some and  valuable  book,  nevertheless,  and  is  much 
better  worth  paying  for  than  many  others  whose 
special  features  are  more  nicely  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  tastes  of  the  holidays.  Commentaries  on 
the  Scriptures  have  been  written  until  it  would 
seem  that  at  least  nothing  new  under  the  sun 
could  be  said  about  them;  but  "J?iWc  Animal9'^ 
certainly  develops  a  new  and  most  interesting  de- 
partment—that of  Biblical  natural  history.  It 
contains  "a  description  of  every  living  creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  ape  to  the 
;M>raV'  with  explanations  of  the  various  texts  in 
which  the  mention  appears.  Students  will  at  once 
perceive  its  value,  but  it  is  also  a  popular  treatise 
on  Natural  History,  and  will  prove  of  equal  inter- 
est to  the  general  reader. 

*'  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  **  (Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers)  is  decidedly  the  most  unique 
of  the  Holiday  Books,  and  we  believe  is  different 
from  anything  hitherto  published  in  Amerkia.  The 
text  is  Shakspeare*s  beautiful  and  fantastic  fairy 
poem,  and  it  is  illustrated  by  the  silfumeltes  of 
Konewka,  which  have  attracted  much  attention 
in  Germany.  The  method  is  as  delicate,  chaste, 
and  graphic  as  (to  us)  it  is  novel,  and  will  doubt- 
less meet  with  great  favor. 

The  volume  is  exceedingly  elegant,  and  we 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  it  is  embellished  by 
a  portrait  of  a  Boston  young  lady,  who  does  duty 
for  Titania,  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

Of  course  it  would  never  do  to  forget  the  chil- 
dren in  writing  anything  connected  with  the  Holi- 
days, and  we  must  confess  they  are  not  likely  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  forgotten  even  by  pub- 
lishers. Ample  preparation  has  been  made  for 
the  satisfaction  of  even  their  fastidious  tastes,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  enumeration,  which 
is  by  no  means  complete: — "  T^u  Trotty  Book,'^  an 
exquisite  story  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
(Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co. ) ;  "  Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy  "  by  T.  B.  Aldrich  (Same) ;  "  Nidworth  and 
his  Three  Magic  Wands/*  by  Mrs.  Prentiss  (Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Bros,)\  ^^  Oreat  Mysteries  and 
Little  Plaaues, "  by  JoHN  Neal  (Same) ;  ^' Rough 
and  Ready,"  one  of  the  Bagged  Dick  series,  by 
Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  (Boston :  Loving.) ;  "  The 
Spanish  Barber''  (New  York:  M,  W,  Dodd.); 
and  what  will  gladden  the  adventurous  souls  of 
boys,  *•  Lost  in  the  Jwigle,"  a  Narrative  of  Adven- 
tures in  the  Interiorof  Africa,  by  Pacldd  Chaillu 
(New  York:  Harper db BrUhers), 
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SCIENCE. 

The  Excavations  at  Jerusalem. — The  third 
quarterly  statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  just  published,  contains  an  account  of  dis- 
coveries as  important  as  any  that  have  yet  been 
made.  Having  thoroughly  examined  the  old 
Haram  wall  at  the  southwest  and  southeast  an- 
gle, Lieutenant  Warren  has  been  exploring  the 
northeast  angle.  Here  he  finds  the  old  wall — 
that  portion  of  it  below  the  ground — continued 
beyond  the  apparent  line  of  division  above  ground ; 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  which  he  had  already  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  real  reservoir,  concreted  and  plas- 
tered at  bottom,  has  an  overflow  through  a  very 
remarkable  chamber  made  of  wrought  stone  inside 
the  wall ;  the  stones  are  cut  similarly  to  those  at 
the  southeast  angle,  but  not  apparently  so  care- 
fully ;  characters  were  found  on  them,  copied,  sent 
home,  and  examined.  They  are  pronounced  to  be 
similar  to  those  previously  read  by  Mr.  Deutsch, 
and  Phoenician.  But  the  shaft  has  yielded  other 
and,  perhaps,  more  important  resulta  On  reaching 
the  rock,  which  was  110  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  it  was  found  to  be  sloping  downwards 
at  an  angle  of  3  in  10.  A  valley,  therefore,  pre- 
viously suspected  by  some,  the  lowest  point  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  reached,  runs  across  this 
corner  of  the  Haram  area.  And  the  platform  of 
the  dome  of  the  rook  is  at  least  165  feet  above  one 
part  of  the  valley  in  tlte  northern  part  of  the 
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Haram  area.  Among  other  results  which  might 
be  mentioned  we  may  name,  therefore,  this :  the 
Haram  area,  on  one  part  of  which  once  stood  the 
Temple,  may  now  be  compared  to  the  lid  of  a  box, 
of  which  the  walls  are  the  sides.  Its  corners  are  re- 
spectively the  S.W.  about  120  ft.,  the  S.E.  about  100 
ft,  the  N.E.,  about  130  feet,  above  the  rock.  At  the 
southeast  corner  are  substructures,long  Hince  known 
called  "Solomon's  stables."  Are  there  none  at 
the  other  angles,  and  if  so,  of  what  kind  are  they? 
All  questions  relating  to  the  inside  of  the  Ilaram 
area  must,  however,  be  postponed  till  permission 
can  be  obtained  to  dig  there.  Lieutenant  Warren 
and  all  his  party  have  been  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
Lebanon  to  recruit  their  health.  They  return,  it 
is  expected,  at  the  end  of  this  month,  when  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  requisite  funds  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  at  their  ofiQce,  9,  Pall- 
mall  East,  to  carry  out  the  work  of  excavation, 
which  now  approaches  completion. 

Druidical  Remains  in  Jersey. —  A.n  attempt  to 
level  a  piece  of  ground  off  St.  Aubin's  road,  about 
a  mile  from  St  Heller's,  has  resulted  in  an  interest- 
ing discovery.  The  workmen  came  upon  a  stone 
structure,  and  the  attention  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter 
and  Captain  Oliver,  two  archaeologists,  was  directed 
to  it.  It  was  found  to  be  a  tomb  constructed  of 
16  or  IS  huge  stones  roofed  by  three  others,  and 
closed  at  each  end,  the  floor  consisting  of  detritus 
and  sand.  Eleven  urns  were  discovered  inside, 
some  of  them  broken  and  imperfect,  but  others  in- 
tact They  approach  each  other  in  size,  and, 
standing  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  are  nine  or 
ten  inches  in  extreme  widtlu  Outside  they  are 
symmetrically  shaped,  and  inside  they  are  filled 
with  earth  and,  it  is  believed,  with  bones,  but  they 
are  too  brittle  to  be  hundled  for  investigation.  A 
flint  weapon  was  also  among  the  contents  of  the 
tomb. 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  just 
published,  announces  that  the  annual  meeting  for 
1870  will  be  held  at  Oxford,  and  gives  particulars 
of  a  large  number  of  implements  and  machines  use- 
ful in  connection  with  farming  operations.  Among 
tliem  we  notice  an  earth-boring  macliine,  which  will 
bore  rapidly  even  through  hard  rock  and  gravel,  and 
clear  itself  of  the  waste  in  a  most  surprising  man- 
ner. On  estates  deficient  in  water,  it  should,  be 
appreciated,  for  it  will  sink  a  large-sized  well 
through  any  kind  of  strata  in  a  comparatively 
short  time;  and  in  seasons  of  drought,  many  a 
thirsty  country  village  would  rejoice  to  see  one  of 
these  machines  tapping  their  underground  water. 
Another  is  a  patent  automatic  grain-weighing  and 
registering  machine,  which  by  an  ingenious  contri- 
vance weighs,  counts  or  records,  and  discharges 
the  grain  by  the  sole  effect  of  the  weight  thereof. 
There  are  many  trades,  besides  farming,  in  which 
this  machine  would  be  of  great  utility. 

Channtl  Timnel. — The  best  means  of  improving 
the  communication  between  England  and  France 
has  at  last  begun  to  receive  serious  consideration 
Visionary  projects  of  tunnels  and  bridges  have 
been  succeeded  by  carefully-matured  and  well- 
investigated  schemes  put  forward  by  competent 
engineers  in  such  a  form  that  the  probabilities  of 
iuceess,  in  so  vast  an  undertaking,  may  at  least 


bo  seriously  discussed.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  has 
made  a  costly  and  careful  survey  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  strata  by  borings,  which  have  satis- 
fied him  that  a  tunnel  could  be  carried  across  the 
Channel  entirely  in  the  lower  chalk.  This  mate- 
rial is  one  in  which  tunnelling  is  easy  and  rapid, 
and  in  which  the  risk  would  be  limited  to  one 
contingency,  namely,  the  possibility  that  the  sea 
would  find  its  way  into  the  workings  through 
some  fissure.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  estimates  the  cost 
at  ten  millions,  and  the  time  required  for  the  exe- 
cution  of  the  tunnel  at  nine  or  ten  years.  He 
proposes  to  test  the  probabilities  of  success  by 
the  construction  of  preliminary  driftways.  If 
these  were  safely  carried  across  the  certainty  of 
success  would  be  assured.  If  they  faded  the 
loss  would  not  exceed  two  millions. 

More  recently  Mr.  Bateman  and  Mr.  Edvy  have 
suggested  a  plan  for  constructing  an  iron  tunnel 
on  the  bed  of  the  English  Channel  The  most 
interesting  point  about  this  scheme  is  the  pro- 
posal to  put  the  segments  of  the  tube  together  in 
a  sort  of  huge  diving  bell,  attached  water-tight  to 
the  completed  parts  of  the  tunnel,  and  pushed  for- 
ward by  hydraulic  presses  as  the  work  advances. 
This  bell  is  to  be  a  cylmder  80  feet  long,  18  feet 
diameter,  and  would  weigh  in  air  ISO  tons,  in 
water  100  tons.  The  tunnel  itself  is  proposed 
to  be  13  feet  in  internal  diameter  and  4  inches 
thick,  with  strengthening  rings  and  flanges.  It 
is  estimated  that  100  feet  of  this  cast-iron  tunnel 
can  be  laid  per  day,  and  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  shore  ends  three  and  a  half  years  would 
serve  for  its  completion.  Ordinary  railway  car- 
riages would  be  worked  through  tho  tunnel  by 
pneumatic  pressure.  The  speeds  proposed  are 
20  and  80  miles  per  hour.  The  total  outlay  is 
esthnated  at  eight  millions,  and  upon  this  sum  it 
is  thought  that  the  goods  traffic  alone  (assumed 
at  4,000,000  tons  per  annum)  would  pay  a  hand- 
some dividend.  All  the  details  of  the  scheme 
have  been  carefully  matured. 

Curious. — Statistics  is  a  dull  science  at  first 
sight,  but  it  is  wonderfully  interesting  when  you 
get  into  it;  you  are  always  unearthing  curious 
facts.  Cutting  the  pages  of  a  heavy  book  on  the 
military  and  anthropological  statistics  of  the  United 
States  rebellion -army  tho  other  day,  I  lit  upon 
the  unexpected  discovery  that  sailors  are  shorter 
sighted  than  the  generality  of  mankind.  A  few 
pages  on,  it  was  asserted,  as  the  result  of  exact 
measurements,  that  after  a  certain  age  men  shrink 
instead  of  growing  I  Those  curious  things  would 
never  have  been  credited  but  for  the  proof  af- 
forded by  statistical  analyses.  Who  would  be- 
lieve that  copper  can  have  health-sustaining  pro- 
perties? We  are  generally  taught  that  the 
metal  in  any  form  is  poisonous.  Yet  a  French 
doctor  has  found  from  statistics  of  the  last  two 
cholera  epidemics  that  all  kinds  of  workers  in 
copper  enjoy  a  remarkable  immunity  from  chole- 
raic disorder.  While  the  rate  of  mortality  among 
iron-smiths  and  other  metal  artists  was  about  1 
in  150,  that  among  coppersmiths  and  copper 
handlers  generally  was  only  3  in  10,000.  Sort- 
ing out  the  various  classes  of  work,  it  was  evi- 
denced that  the  more  liable  the  men  are  to  take 
cupreous .  dust  into  their  system,  the  less  the 
chances  of  their  taking  the  disease.    There  \b  a 
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workmen's  society  in  Paris,  comprising  about  300 
members,  all  turners,  mounters,  and  chasers  of 
bronze  articles,  and  during  the  cholera  plagues  of 
1832.  1849,  1854,  1866,  and  1866,  there  was  but 
one  fatal  case  among  them,  and  that  was  a  man 
who  had  left  the  trade  two  years  before.  These 
are  facts  to  bo  kept  in  sight ;  they  are  curiosities 
now,  and  the  next  novelty  might  push  them  into 
oblivion;  so  let  those  concerned  "make  a  note 
on." — Gentleman^ t  Magazine, 

Automatic  Writing. — ^The  time  may  come,  though 
it  may  seem  premature  to  expect  it,  when  a  man's 
words  will  be  made  to  write  themselves  down 
automatically  as  fast  as  they  come  from  his  lips 
— when  a  speech  will  yield  a 'sound-picture,  or  a 
sonogram,  that  we  may  gaze  upon  as  we  now  do 
upon  a  light-picture,  and  translate  as  we  do  the 
notes  of  a  piece  of  music.  Nonsense,  you  say  ? 
It  is  no  nonsense,  no  dream.  Go  ask  a  physicist 
if  he  can  conceive  its  possibility,  and,  unless  he 
be  a  very  narrow-sighted  member  of  his  com- 
munity, he  will  reply  that  he  can.  You  who 
now  say  "nonsense"  would  have  said  the  same 
fifty  years  ago  if  any  one  had  told  you  that  some 
day  the  image  of  your  countenance  would  paint 
itself  photographically.  But  before  you  repeat 
your  derision,  think  of  this: — Light  is  a  wave- 
motion,  and  the  chemist  has  found  a  substance 
which  the  waves,  as  they  dash  against  it,  can 
transform  or  transmute;  and  so  we  have  got 
photography.  Sound  is  a  wave-motion ;  its  waves 
are  as  breakers,  light's  are  as  ripples ;  the  former 
large  and  slow,  the  latter  small  and  rapid.  Now 
since  we  have  got  the  substance  that  is  impressi- 
ble by  the  little  weak  waves,  why  should  we  de- 
spair of  finding  a  substance  that  will  alter  under 
the  influence  of  the  great,  strong  ones?  "We  can 
make  a  lamp-glass  ring  with  the  voice  pitched  to 
a  certain  note;  soon  we  may  cause  the  same 
sound  to  vibrate  a  body  that  will  make  a  mark 
on  paper  as  it  swings,  and  then  we  can  make 
another  working  body  vibrate  to  another  sound,  * 
and  so  on  up  the  gamut.  Thus  we  shall  get  an 
apparatus  which  will  mark  the  notes  of  a  melody, 
each  as  it  is  sung;  and  after  this  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  series  of  vibrators  each  attuned 
to  one  of  the  few  separate  and  distinct  sounds 
that  the  human  voice  can  utter.  Here  will  be  an 
analogue  to  the  photographer's  camera:  placed 
before  a  speaker,  such  an  apparatus  will  sono- 
graph  all  he  l^s  to  say.  Some  who  smile  at  this 
will  live  to  see  the  thing  done. — Gentleman* a 
Magazine. 

Scientific  Summary. — In  addition  to  the  sum- 
ming up  of  the  results  of  the  British  Association 
meeting  at  Exeter,  which  has  for  some  weeks  oc- 
cupied natural  philosophers  and  scientific  editors, 
the  "  off  .season,"  as  it  is  called,  has  been  taken  up 
with  discussions  about  our  standard  of  value,  the 
pound  sterling — with  acknowledgment  of  invita- 
tions to  "  assist "  at  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal 
— with  talk  about  a  tunnel  under  the  Channel  fh)m 
England  to  France,  or  an  iron  tube  which  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  sea-bottom,  and  so  avoid  the  expense 
of  excavation — about  a  canal  across  the  Istbmtis 
of  Corinth,  which  will  materially  shorten  the  vov- 
age  between  Marseilles  and  Constantinople ;  and  in 
Paris  au  enterprising  few  are  again  talking  about 


a  ship-canal  which  shall  cross  France  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Enghsh  Channel.  Besides 
all  this,  the  Americans  and  Germans  are  again 
trying  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  or  to  make  fresh 
discoveries  within  the  arctic  zone,  in  case  they 
cannot  achieve  their  main  object 

According  to  (he  Aksjsjll  Repobt  just  publish- 
ed by  the  School  of  Mines,  1,012  ounces  of  gold 
were  produced  in  the  British  Islands  in  1 868.  In 
the  same  year,  4,970,206  tons  of  pig-iron  were 
manufactured;  of  lead,  71,017  tons  ;  and  of  silver, 
835,542  ounces.  The  total  value  of  the  metals 
produced,  including  copper,  tin,  and  others,  was 
£15,73«,416.  The  quantity  of  coal  raised  in  the 
same  year  was  103,141,197  tons,  the  value  of  which 
at  the  pit's  mouth  was  £25,785,289.  Reckon  un- 
smelted  ores  as  worth  two  million  pounds,  and 
the  grand  total  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  king- 
dom by  the  mining  industry  of  1868  amounts  to 
more  than  £43,000,000  sterling. 

A  Kew  Metal. — The  quiet  intimation  given  last 
spring  about  a  new  metal  is  now  something  to  be 
talked  about,  for  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  after  a 
long  course  of  experiment,  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing iron  and  steel,  which,  as  ho  states,  will 
resist  any  amount  of  shock  or  strain  that  may  be 
put  upon  them.  This  **  Whitworth  metal,"  as  it 
is  called,  is,  while  in  a  molten  state,  subjected  to 
enormous  pressure,  by  which  all  the  air-bubbles 
— those  sources  of  weakness — are  got  rid  of,  and 
the  metal  is  rendered  perfectly  homogeneous.  If 
Sir  J.  Whitworth  is  right  in  his  conclusions,  our 
iron  trade  is  about  to  undergo  another  revolution, 
and  we  shall  have  g^ins  of  the  largest  size,  which 
will  send  their  bolt  through  anything  and  every- 
thing, and  never  burst ;  we  shall  have  wheels  for 
railway-carriages  that  will  never  crack,  boilers 
that  will  never  blow  up,  and  wire  for  submarine 
cables  that  won't  break  in  the  laying.  It  is  an 
encouraging  prospect ;  and  we  hope  that  the  ten 
young  men  who  have  just  obtained  the  ten  Whit- 
worth scholarships  of  one  hundred  pounds  each, 
will  perpetuate  the  persevering  skill,  the  ingenu- 
ity and  enterprise  of  their  benefactor.  As  if  to 
be  ready  for  the  new  demand  that  will  grow  out  of 
these  indestructible  guns,  a  new  kind  of  powder, 
nearly  six  hundred  times  stronger  than  gunpow- 
der, has  been  invented  and  patented  by  an  Aus- 
trian, resident  in  the  United  States. 

• 
Sir  Eenry  James,  Director-general  of  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  has  published  a  thin  quarto,  with 
plates,  entitled  Notes  on  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Cttbits  used  in  it^  Design,  iu  which 
he  explains  that  he  has  put  *'  the  simple  geometri- 
cal problems  involved  in  the  question  in  the  dear- 
est possible  light,  in  the  hope  that  these  Notes  will 
be  found  useful  for  the  instruction  of  the  boys 
in  our  National  and  other  schools."  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  speculation  published  about 
the  Pyramids  of  late  years,  which  perhaps  maybe 
testea  by  the  results  obtained  by  English  Ord- 
nance surveyors.  For  eightecnpence,  any  one 
interested  in  the  subject  may  procure  a  statement 
of  facts  and  measurements  taken  by  authority, 
with  determination  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian 
measures  of  length,  with  diagrams  showing  how 
the  plans  of  the  Pyramids  were  first  set  out  by 
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the  architects,  and  with  a  photozincograph  of  the 
NLiometcr. 

Yankee  Ingenuity, — *'"We  air  an  inventive  peo- 
ple." Yankee  origination  is  universal  and  ubi- 
quitous. Fourteen  thousand  patents  will,  it  is  es- 
timated, bo  granted  by  the  United  States  office 
tliis  year ;  and  two  applications  are  rejected  for 
every  one  granted.  Over  forty  thousand  specifi- 
cations lodged  iu  a  year ;  and  this  in  the  States 
only :  take  up  the  patent  journals  of  any  country 
in  the  world,  and  you  will  find  a  good  percentage 
of  inventions  of  American  origin.  In  that  country 
of  geniuses  everybody  invents.  Said  the  Patent 
Ck>mmissioner,  the  other  day,  "  Our  merchants  in- 
vent, our  schoolmasters  mvent,  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  invent,  our  professional  men  invent, — ay, 
even  our  women  and  children  invent"  True: 
and  wonderful  schemes  some  of  these  amateurs 
propound.  One  man  claimed  protection  for  the 
application  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  in  a  Joud 
voice,  to  cure  stammering:  another  applied  for 
the  envied  parchment,  on  behalf  of  a  new  and  use- 
ful attachment  of  a  weight  to  a  cow's  tail,  to  pre- 
vent her  switching  it  during  the  milking  opera- 
tion :  another  proposed  to  cure  worms  by  fishing 
for  them  With  a  delicate  line  and  tiny  hook  baited 
with  a  seductive  pill ;  while  a  lady  patented  a  hair- 
crimping  pin,  which  she  specified  might  also  be 
used  as  a  paper  cutter,  as  a  skirt  supporter,  a 
child's  pin,  a  bouquet  holder,  a  shawl  fastener,  or 
as  a  book-mark.  These  were  cases  cited  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  the  Commissioner  aforesaid,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress to  the  American  Institute.  Since  this  was 
delivered,  I  have  read  of  patents  for  a  "horse-re- 
fresher "  (a  hollow  bit,  perforated  with  holes,  and 
connected  by  a  flexible  tube  with  a  water  reser- 
voir in  the  vehicle,  so  that  the  driver  can  give  his 
animal  a  drink  without  stopping),  and  a  luxurious 
contrivance  called  "  The  Snorer's  Friend," — a  de- 
vice to  be  attached  to  church  pew-backs,  to  form 
a  comfortable  head-rest,  enabling  the  owner  to 
Eleep  through  the  dullest  sermon  in  peace  and 
quietness. 

The  Varieties  of  Dogs,  —  Dr.  John  Edward 
Gray  has  written  a  paper  on  the  varieties  of  dogs 
in  the  Annals  of  Natural  History.  In  reference 
to  that  kind  of  variation,  which  be  thinks  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  as  abnormality,  the  author 
points  out  the  following  four  types: — 1.  The 
short  and  more  or  loss  bandy  legs  of  the  turn- 
spit and  lurchers,  which  are  common  to  terriers 
and  spaniels.  2.  The  more  or  less  imperfect 
development  of  the  upper  jaw,  found  in  the  bull- 
dog, pug-dog  and  different  breeds  of  spaniels. 

3.  The  great  development  of  the  ball  of  the 
eyes,  so  as  to  become  too  large  for  the  orbit  and 
exceedingly  prominent  and  liable  to  accident, 
found  in  some  breeds  of  spaniels  and  terriers. 

4.  The  more  or  less  complete  want  of  air,  which 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete want  or  great  imperfection  in  the  develop- 
ment and  rooting  of  the  teeth,  showing  the 
relation  between  these  two  organic  productions. 

Tfie  Preparaiion  of  Artificial  Ebony,  —  Thia 
substance  is  now  being  manufactured  on  a 
tolerably  extensive  soale.  It  is  prepared,  says  a 
contemporary,  by  taking  sixty  parts  of  sea-weed 


charcoal,  obtained  by  treating  the  sea-weed  for 
two  hours  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  then  dry- 
ing and  grinding  it  and  adding  to  it  ten  parts  of 
liquid  glue,  five  parts  gutta-percha,  <ind  two  and 
a  half  parts  of  india-rubber,  the  last  two  dissolved 
in  naphtha;  then  adding  ten  parts  of  coal-tar 
five  parts  pulverized  sulphur,  two  parts  pul- 
verized alum,  and  five  parts  of  powdered  re^in, 
and  heating  the  mixture  to  about  800  deg.  Fah. 
Wo  thus  obtain,  after  the  mass  has  become  cold, 
a  material  which  in  color,  hardness,  and  capa- 
bility of  taking  a  polish,  is  equal  in  every 
respect  to  ebony,  and  much  cheaper. 

The  Postmaater- General  asks  for  £6,750,000, 
to  buy  up  the  electric  telegraphs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  seems  likely  to' get  the  money.  In  return, 
he  not  only  promises  cheap  messages,  a  large  in- 
crease in  die  number  of  offices,  and  other  fadli- 
ties,  but,  after  paying  interest  od  the  sum  ex- 
pended, he  will  have,  in  the  first  year,  a  surplus 
of  £77,000.  This  surplus  will  of  course  in- 
crease with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mes- 
sages despatched.  As  regards  the  scientific  part 
of  the  question,  it  is  thought  that  the  demand  for 
improvements  will  be  so  constant  that  invention 
will  be  stimulated,  and  that  we  shall  see  a  suoces- 
sion  of  methods  for  applying  the  wondrous 
power  of  electro -magnetism  excelling  all  hitherto 
compassed. 

Meteor  SJwtoer. — By  accounts  received  from 
Sir  T.  Maclear,  director  of  the  Observatory  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  learn  that  the  me- 
teor shower  of  last  November  was  well  seen  at 
the  Cape,  and  we  thus  have  evidence  of  the  wide 
range  over  which  the  brilliant  phenomenon  was 
observable.  It  was  seen  in  England,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  southernmost  points  of  Af- 
rica. 

Volcanic. — A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been 
carried  on  of  late  among  geologists  on  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  eruptions,  and  their  causes, 
•which  of  course  involve  considerations  as  to 
what  the  inside  of  the  earth  is  composed  of.  Mr. 
Poulett  Scrope  argues  that  the  interior  of  the 
globe  is  solid,  because  of  the  weight  and  pres- 
sure constantly  surrounding  it,  but  that  the  inte- 
rior solid  is  highly  expansible,  and  ready  to  fly 
off  when  the  internal  heat  has  generated  steam 
enough  to  force  a  way  to  the  surface.  Mr.  Dav- 
id Forbes,  on  the  contrary  holds  that  the  inte- 
rior of  the  globe  is  in  a  liquid  red-hot  molten  con- 
dition, composed  of  silicates  and  tne  heavy  me- 
tals, and  that  this  molten  mass  at  times  boils  up 
into  and  through  the  solid  crust  which  forms  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

The  mean  rate  of  discharge  of  the  Mississippi 
River  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  somewhat  exceeds 
thirty -eight  millions  six  hundred  tliousand  pounds 
of  water  per  second. 

The  "  North  Pole  "  Expedition.— A  first  letter  has 
been  received  from  the  German  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole.  Contrary  winds  and  storms  had  de- 
tained the  expedition  untiljuly  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  forced  it  to  keep  near  the  coast  of  Norway. 
The  first  ice  was  encountered  on  the  12th  of  July, 
lat.  74*  N ,  long.  10**  W.  Up  to  the  29th  of  July 
the  expedition  had  not  reached  the  coast  of  Green- 
laud,  which  was,  however,  in  sight.    At  25  Qer- 
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man  miles  from  the  coast  the  soundings  showed  a 
depth  of  7,000  feet.  Captain  Coldeway  reports 
that  the  position  of  aflfaire  is  very  different  from  that 
met  with  in  1868.  The  temperature  is  higher,  the 
winds  more  constant,  and  the  ice  looser ;  but  from 
the  9th  to  the  29th  of  July  much  foggv  weather 
prevailed.  The  ship  is  in  excellent  condition,  and 
the  crew  in  good  health. 
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The  Cross  of  IxtoHnque. — A  very  unique  work 
of  art.  ranking  almost  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world  as  an  example  of  patient  effort,  has  re- 
cently been  brought  to  this  city,  from  a  country 
whore  we  rarely  look  for  anything  of  aesthetic  in- 
terest. It  is  a  carved  cross  of  wood,  on  which  is 
represented  the  entire  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New.  The  history  of  the  work  is 
exceedingly  curioua  The  artist  was  a  Carmelite 
monk,  Salvador  de  la  Cruz,  a  converted  Indian, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Caciques  o^Cory- 
acan.  He  lived  nearly  two  hundred  years  aga 
Ho  devoted  more  than  twenty-two  years  in  the  sol- 
itude of  his  cell  to  this  work,  and  for  a  purpose 
which  is  thus  explained  : 

After  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  there  came  from 
Spain  a  number  of  Carmelite  friars,  who  possessed 
themselves  of  lands  for  the  purpose  of  building  con- 
vents upon  them.  That  built  in  the  "  Desierto  en 
los  Monies  de  Cudmalpa  "  was  upon  land  belong- 
ing to  the  fiather  of  Ixtolinque  (or  Salvador  de  la 
Cruz),  the  maker  of  the  cross.  This  convent  was 
five  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  Ixtolinque  family  were  finally  despoiled  of 
all  their  property,  little  by  little,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  reclamation,  the  friars  who  had  ruined 
them  endeavored  to  influence  the  mind  of  one  in 
particular,  whom  they  induced  to  become  a  Car- 
melite, and  enter  the  convent  built  upon  his  fa- 
ther's land. 

Some  years  elapsed,  and  the  father  of  Ixtolinque 
entered  into  a  lawsuit  with  the  friars,  accusmg 
them  of  spoliation  ;  but  the  tribunals  of  that  epoch, 
unwilling  to  do  justice  to  the  poor  Indians,  treated 
their  comi^laint  with  the  utmost  contempt.  Not 
dismayed  with  this,  however,  the  father  of  Ixtol- 
inque journeyed  to  Spain,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  interview  with  the  king,  and,  finally,  an  order 
that  his  estates  should  be  restored  to  him. 

The  Carmelites,  hearing  this,  bade  Salvador  de 
la  Cruz  to  influence  the  mind  of  his  father  to  cause 
him  to  desist  from  his  efforts.  But,  with  that  firm- 
ness which  his  work  mutely  reveals,  that  faith 
and  energy  of  which  it  tells,  Salvador  held  out 
perseveringly  against  them,  reproached  them  in  a 
tone  of  dignity,  and  declared  that  he  would  never 
become  an  instrument  in  his  father's  ruin. 

From  that  moment  began  the  fUrious  persecution 
on  the  part  of  the  friars,  which  left  Salvador  but 
one  resource, — the  mournful  seclusion  of  his  cell. 
There,  holding  no  intercourse  with  mortals,  and 
uplifted  by  holy  thoughts  of  patient  endurance  and 
pious  resignation,  be  spent  twenty-two  years  and 
three  months  in  carving  the  now  celebrated  cross, 
intending  to  offer  it,  when  completed,  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  to  entreat  that  sovereign  for  a  resti- 
tution of  his  father's  estate ;  for,  despite  the  man- 
date of  the  Spanish  monarch,  justice  bad  never 


been  done  in  this  matter,  so  great  was  the  influ- 
ence, at  that  time,  of  the  Carmelite  brotherhood, 
in  Mexico. 

But  it  was  not  given  to  Ixtolinque  to  accom- 
plish his  filial  resolve.  He  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  having  finished  his  pre- 
cious work,  but  leaving  it  in  the  power  of  the  Car- 
melite friars,  who,  mere  theologians,  ignored  its 
beauty  and  its  merit,  worthy,  indeed,  of  the  first 
museums. 

The  cross  and  its  pedestal  are  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  contain  five  hundred  figures  in  complete 
relief,  which  represent,  in  various  groups,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with  descrip- 
tive inscriptions  above  them.  "When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  cross  and  pedestal  are  each  formed 
from  an  entire  piece  of  hard  walnut  wood,  the 
diCBculty  of  the  execution  may  be  appreciated. 
!ln  gold  or  silver,  steel  or  iron,  the  labor  would 
have  been  comparatively  easy.  There  is  no  similar 
work  in  existence,  and  it  is  so  full  of  curious 
detail,  that  it  may  be  studied  for  days,  without 
exhausting  its  interest.  At  the  same  time,  it 
forms  a  very  beautiful  whole,  perfect  in  ensemble 
as  in  detail. 

A  meeting  which  promises  to  have  a  very  impor- 
tant  influence  upon  art  in  this  country,  was  held  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Union  League  Club,  last  month. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the  establishment 
of  a  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  "  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  a  great  nation,"  and  the  movement  was 
commenced  under  the  most  brilliant  auspices.  The 
venerable  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant  presided  and  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Professor  Comfort,  of  Princeton  College,  and  several 
other  prominent  gentlemen,  who  seemed  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  offered  and 
carried  unanimously,  closing  the  proceedings : — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it 
is  expedient  and  highly  desirable  that  efficient  and 
judicious  measures  should  at  once  be  initiated,  with 
reference  to  the  establishment  in  this  city  of  a  Mu- 
seum of  Art  on  a  scale  worthy  of  this  metropolis 
and  of  a  great  nation. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  citizens,  properly 
representing  the  various  organizations  and  individ- 
uals directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  object, 
should  at  once  be  appointed;  and  to  them  the 
whole  subject  should  be  referred,  with  power  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  Committee,  and  to  add  to  their 
numbers ;  to  appoint  sub-committees  ;  to  prepare 
a  constitution  and  by-laws ;  to  apply  for  a  charter, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  may  find  ex- 
pedient for  the  accomplishment  of  the  above-named 
object. 

Resolved,  That  the  appointment  of  filly  gentle- 
men, as  hereinafter  named,  to  serve  on  such  Com- 
mittee, would  be,  in  our  opinion,  satisfactory 
to  the  whole  community ;  and  we  hereby  respect- 
fully request  the  gentlemen  named  to  take  the  ob- 
jects of  this  meeting  into  their  own  hands,  and  to 
carry  them  to  successful  completion  by  all  such 
means  as  they  may  deem  expedient 

Resolved^  That  the  Secretaries  of  this  meeting  be 
requested  to  notify  the  gentlemen  thus  designated, 
and  to  call  an  early  meeting  of  this  provisionai 
Committee,  viz.: — 

William  H.  Aspinwall,  John  Taylor  Johnson, 
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"W.  L.  Andrews,  Robert  Lenox  Kennedy,  SLli.IL 
Barlow,  John  Lafarge,  William  T.  Blodgett,  A.  A. 
Low,  Walter  Brown,  James  Lenox,  Charles  Butler, 
Hy.  G.  Marquand,  Richard  Butler,  Fred.  Law  Olm- 
sted, Legrand  B.  Cannon,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  F.  E. 
Church,  James  B.  Colgate,  Geo.  F.  Comfort,  Geo. 
Wm.  Curtis,  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  C.  E.  Detmold, 
Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  R.  M.  Olyphant,  Howard  Pot- 
ter, W.  C.  Prime,  Professor  0.  N.  Rood,  Marshall 
0.  Roberts,  Henry  G.  Stebbins,  Alex.  T.  Stewart, 
D.  Jackson  Stewart,  Robert  L.  Stuart,  Benj.  H. 
Field,  S.  R.  Gifford,  Robert  Gordon,  Andrew  H. 
Green,  George  Griswold,  John  H.  Hall,  Robert 
Hoo,  Jr.,  Wm.  J.  Hoppin,  D.  Huntington,  Richard 
M.  Hunt,  Anson  P.  Stokes,  Jonathan  P.  Siurges, 
Russell  Sturges,  Jr.,  Rutherford  Stuyvesant,  Lu- 
cius Tuckerman,  General  F.  L.  Vinton,  Calvert 
Vaux,  George  M.  Yanderlip,  Samuel  Gray  Ward. 

The  late  Henry  Cralib  Jiobtnson  has  been  hon- 
ored by  a  noteworthy  mural  picture  in  University 
Hall,  Gordon  Square,  a  college  of  which  the  late 
Crabb  Robinson  "  was  one  of  the  most  active 
founders,  and  which  he  had  in  his  lifetime  largely 
endowed."  The  work  is  painted  in  monochrome, 
by  Ed.  Armitage,  and  represents  the  subject  sur- 
juunded  by  many  of  his  most  distinguished  literary 
and  artistic  friend&  The  picture  disposes  itself  into 
six  groupa  On  the  farther  left,  Mrs.  Barbauld  is  seen 
in  earnest  talk  with  Mr.  Wakefield ;  Goodwin,  Haz- 
litt,  Clarkson,  and  Walter  Savage  Landor  staiid  by. 
Next  is  a  company  over  which  Wilhelm  von 
Schlegel  and  Madame  de  Stael  preside.  The  Ger- 
mans have  a  compartment  by  themselves,  wherein 
the  well-marked  portraits  of  Goethe  and  Schiller 
at  once  arrest  the  eye ;  "  the  Lake  poets "  al^o 
hold  a  conspicuous  position.  The  next  scene  opens 
darkly  with  the  grand,  wild  head  of  Edward  Irv- 
ing ;  beneath,  Samuel  Rogers  lias  taken  his  seat. 
On  a  sofa  near  at  hand  Lady  Byron  is  listening  to 
the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  neither  portrait  being 
flattered.  Talfourd,  Arnold,  Biinsen,  and  others 
are  near.  The  picture  is  fifty-six  feet  long,  and  the 
figures,  thirty-four  in  number,  are  somewhat  over 
lite-size. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  at  the  National  Acade- 
my opened  on  the  evening  of  November  Sd,  with 
the  usual  "  brilliant  reception,'*  and,  according  to 
Jeukins,  "  drew  together  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished and  fashionable  people."  It  is  the  last 
exhibition  under  the  old  management,  and,  with- 
out impeaching  the  intentions  of  any  one,  we  may 
say  that  it  is  a  fitting  close  to  their  administration, 
as  well  as  a  justification  retrospective  (if  any  were 
needed)  of  the  recent  revolution.  There  has  never 
been  a  more  hopelessly  insignificant  display  even 
upon  the  walls  ot  the  National  Academy.  Except 
a  few  pictures  by  foreign  artists  and  some  of  the 
works  of  Inness,  Coleman,  De  Haas,  and  Vedder, 
there  is  little  to  attract  attention.  It  is  but  just, 
however,  to  the  managers  to  say  that  important 
additions  will  be  made  before  the  Exhibition 
closes,  which  will  materially  enhance  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  collection. 

Jfr.  Cornelius  Vanderhitt^  better  known  as  Com- 
modore Yanderbilt,  has  had  a  bronze  statue  erect- 
ed to  him  (at  his  own  expense),  and  mounted  upon 
the  new  brick  depot  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad 


in  this  city.  The  occasion'called  forth  some  severe 
bat  appropriate  remarks  from  the  Saturday  Re- 
view and  the  Nation^  on  **  The  Apotheosis  of  Rich- 
es." If  a  man  chooses  to  take  his  own  money  and 
put  his  own  statue  upon  his  own  building,  we  have 
no  right  to  protest;  but  when  the  public  permits 
itself  to  be  fathered  with  such  an  enterprise,  and 
even  gives  it  an  easy  sanction,  it  is  time  to  inquire 
seriously  whether  the  idolatry  of  the  dollar  has  in 
fact  so  penetrated  society  that  Americans  are  pre- 
pared to  give  to  every  man  who  can  become  a  mill- 
ionaire by  unscrupulous  betrayal  of  fiduciary 
trusts,  that  supreme  monumental  glory  by  which 
the  great  are  honored  by  the  nations. 

The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Academy^  which 
has  been  entrusted  with  the  office  of  forming  an 
exhibition  of  works  by  the  old  masters,  which  will 
probably  open  in  the  first  week  in  January  next, 
at  the  Royal  Academy  galleries  in  Burlington 
Gardens,  has  sought  the  assistance  and  counsel  of 
the  members  generally,  and  begged  them  to  indi- 
cate the  whereabouts  of  pictures  of  high  charac- 
ter, such  as  may  be  desirable  as  loans  to  the  Acad- 
emy from  various  owners.  With  this  exhibition 
will  be  included  the  works  of  Leslie  and  Stanfield. 
The  notion  of  collecting  the  works  of  former 
Academicians  is  an  excellent  one,  and  sure  to  re- 
sult in  a  highly  interesting  display  of  pictures  of 
extraordinary  merit. 

TJie  Exhibition  of  Works  excluded  from  the 
Royal  Academy  has  been  a  great  success,  no  few* 
er  than  ten  thousand  persons  having  visited  the  gal- 
lery in  the  course  of  two  months,  and  nearly  one 
hundred  works  of  art  having  been  sold  from  the 
walls.  The  committee  have  determined  not  only 
to  renew  the  enterprise  next  season,  but  to  open, 
meantime,  a  winter  exhibition.  They  will,  hereaf- 
ter, not  make  any  distinction  whatever  between 
works  refused  by  the  Academy  and  those  painted 
expressly  for  their  exhibition. 

Of  the  ejection  of  monuments  in  Europe  there  ia 
no  end.  The  last  are :  Chopin,  in  Warsaw;  Gus- 
tav  Schwab,  in  Stuttgart ;  Frederick  the  Great,  in 
Liegnitz :  and  Marshal  Keith,  in  Peterhead,  Aber- 
deenshire. The  last  was  the  gift  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  the  birthplace  of  the  old  warrior,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Hochkirchen  in  1758.  Geneva 
has  also  erected  a  monument  commemorating  the 
incorporation  of  the  little  republic  with  Switzer- 
land, in  the  year  1815. 

The  beautiful  Portrait  of  Alexander  Pope,  paint- 
ed by  Richardson,  for  the  Earl  of  Huntington,  waa 
sold  recently  at  the  sale  of  the  estate  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings  (a  spendthrift  descendant  of  the 
Earl),  and  was  purchased  by  a  gentleman  of  Bos- 
ton. It  is  now  kept  in  that  city  as  a  rare  art- 
work and  relic  of  olden  times.  It  is  three-quarter 
length,  beautifully  painted,  and  is  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  The  old  oaken  frame  placed  upon 
it  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  still  encloses  it. 

The  Chevalier  Salazaro^  director  of  the  Picture 
Gallery  in  the  Mus^e  Borbonico,  at  Naples,  has  dis- 
covered a  crypt,  with  very  ancient  Christian  ftes- 
coes,  under  the  Church  of  St  Michael,  in  Capua. 
The  paintings,  which  are  apparently  by  no  ordinary 
artist,  are  in  excellent  preservation. 
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An  English  gentleman  ai  Rome,  who  possesses 
all  the  Murillo  series  of  the  "  Prodigal  Son,"  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  picture  on  this  subject  in 
the  Vatican,  has  petitioned  the  Pope  to  allow  him 
to  purchase  the  missing  scene,  for  which  he  offers 
a  picture  of  Bonifazio  Veneziano,  and  one  by  Beato 
Angeiico  da  Fiesole,  together  with  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs  in  cash.  The  Holy  Father  has  re- 
ferred the  proposal  to  the  Academy  of  St  Luke. 

The  work  of  improving  the  Piraeus,  the  harbor 
of  Athens,  has  already  brought  up  a  bass-relief  and 
a  statue  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  former 
is  considerably  damaged  by  an  incrustation  of 
shell-tlsh,  but  the  latter  is  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

Vtnnie  Ream  has  gone  to  Rome.  During  her 
stay  in  Paris,  she  modelled  busts  of  Mrs.  General 
Fremont  and  Gustavo  Dor6.  The  latter  took  much 
interest  in  her,  ofiering  the  use  of  his  studio,  and 
showing  her  many  courtesies  and  attentions. 

7^  Duchess  GoUmna,  who  has  adopted  the 
name  of  **  Marcello"  for  her  sculpture,  sent  three 
works  to  the  Exhibition  at  Munich — a  Sphinx,  Bi- 
anca  Gapello,  and  a  Gorgon.  The  latter  has  been 
purchased  for  the  Kensington  Museum. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Huntington.  President  of 
the  National  Academy,  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Council.  Mr.  H.  P.  Gray,  the  Vice-President,  will 
serve  in  his  place  during  the  remainder  of  the 
term. 

The  great  prize  of  100,000  francs,  offered  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  for  the  best  work  of  art,  has 
been  awarded  to  the  architect  Due,  for  his  restora- 
tion of  the  Palace  of  Justice. 

Poijoers  and  BaU^  the  sculptors,  have  won  with 
their  fame  a  more  substantial  recognition  of  their 
merit,  and  they  both  possess  elegant  villas  in  the 
suburbs  of  Florence. 

Princess  Alice  of  England  has  lately  given  a 
specimen  of  her  work  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in  a 
bust  of  the  Grown  Prince. 

M.  Thiers^  the  historian  and  orator,  is  said  to 
possess  a  collection  of  rare  engravings,  valued  at 
800,000  francs. 

Tlie  death  is  recorded  of  the  sculptor,  Pierre 
Herbert,  the  author  of  the  well-known  group  of 
"  The  Child  and  the  Tortoise." 

The  Staiueof  Voltaire  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  and 
will  cost  twelve  thousand  francs.  It  will  be  erect- 
ed in  the  Place  de  I'Institut. 

A  movemsnt  is  on  foot  in  Italy  to  erect  monu- 
ments iu  honor  of  Dante  and  Tasso. 

Ladt/  Eastlake  is  editing  a  memoir  of  John  Gib- 
son, the  sculptor. 
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The  Turkish  Bath. — Those  who  have  enjoyed 
this  incomparable  luxury  will  perceive  how  nicely 
in  accordance  with  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Rela- 
tivity of  Knowledge  it  is  that  the  inventors  of  the 


Turkish  bath  should  also  be  the  authors  of  the  fa- 
mous aphorism  that  *'  cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness." Those  who  have  not — but  that  branch  of 
the  subject  is  too  suggestive  of  melancholy  reflec- 
tions, and  we  leave  it  for  a  more  genial  theme. 

The  Turkish  bath  has  not  long  been  known  to 
us  *'  northern  barbarians,"  but  it  is  gratifying  to 
perceive  from  Mr.  TroUope's  last  story  how  thor- 
oughly its  merits  have  become  recognized  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  even  among  us,  though  its  introduction 
is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  it  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  regular  institutions  of  great  citiesL 

The  first  to  introduce  it  to  metropolitans,  on 
anything  like  an  adequate  scale,  was  Dr.  Shepard, 
who,  beginning  with  a  single  dwelling-house,  has 
DOW  at  Nos.  63  and  65  Columbia  St.,  Brooklyn, 
the  largest  and  probably  the  best-appointed 
**  Hammam  "  in  the  country.  Separate  depart- 
ments are  provided  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
provision  is  also  made  for  permanent  boarders,  and 
for  the  treatment  of  invalids.  Our  readers  would 
doubtless  like  for  us  to  describe  more  minutely  the 
building  and  its  mysterious  processes,  and  we 
would  probably  be  willing  to  attempt  it,  but 
unfortunately  we  have  not  that  accurate  know- 
ledge of  upholstery  for  which  our  reporters  are 
BO  remarkable,  and  our  impressions,  moreover, 
are  of  the  vaguest  and  most  misty  character. 
Wo  have  a  general  recollection  of  going  into  a 
little  curtained  alcove  and  taking  off  our  clothes 
(how  delicious,  by  the  way,  as  Col.  Higginson 
says,  is  the  mere  sensation  of  nakedness!);  of  go- 
ing into  a  hot  room ;  of  going  into  a  hotter, — until 
we  fairly  boil  in  our  own  perspiration ;  of  lying 
on  a  marble  slab  and  being  beaten,  scrubbed, 
rubbed,  shampooed,  and  showered ;  of  taking  the 
plunge  (Ay I  that  cold  plunge;  there's  the  rub. 
Our  readers  have  doubtless  heard  of  "seeking  the 
bubble  reputation,  even  at  the  cannon's  mouth," 
but  we  can  assure  them  it  requires  more  courage 
to  take  that  plunge  than  it  ever  did  to  storm  the 
Malakoff);  of  coming  out  into  the  cooling-room, 
shrouded  in  a  sheet,  and  lying  down  wrapped  iu  a 
blanket;  and  then  of  a  diffused  sensation  of  ineffable 
bliss,  as  if  we  had  smoked  an  infinite  number  of 
chibouks,  and  were  revelling  in  the  gorgeous 
dreams  of  the  hasheesh  smokers.  But  all  particu- 
lars are  merged  in  this  haze  of  confused  reminis- 
cence. 

The  only  objection  to  the  bath,  probably,  as  re- 
gards Americans,  is  that  it  is  too  pleasurable,  takes 
too  long,  and  scarcely  partakes  sufficiently  of  the 
aspects  of  a  business  transaction ;  but  we,  never- 
theless, point  out  a  way  of  enjoying  a  new  and 
healthful  luxury,  by  suggesting  that  all  who  have 
the  opportunity  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Ham- 
mam. We  have  no  doubt  they  will  then  agree 
with  us  that  (to  quote  the  impressive  language  of 
our  street  criers)  **  no  family  should  be  without  it." 

Remarkable  Concession  to  the  Christians. — Tlie 
Sultan  has  taken  a  step  which  advances  him  to 
the  first  rank  among  Oriental  reformers.  Its 
significance,  indeed,  is  more  profound  than  that 
of  many  revolutions,  for  it  is  an  abjuration  on  the 
part  of  a  mighty  religious  community,  and  of 
many  races,  of  a  prejudice  hitherto  held  to  be 
scarcely  less  sacred  than  the  creed  itself.  We 
refer  to  a  rescript  just  issued  from  Constantino- 
ple, throwing  open  to  Christians  of  every  denom- 
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iuation  the  mosques,  or  temples  of  the  Faithful, 
upon  the  simple  condition  that  they  shall  not  scoff 
or  disturb  the  worsliippers  at  prayer.  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  measure,  we 
must  recollect  what  the  pohtics  of  Eastern  na- 
tions, and  of  the  Turks  especially,  are.  The  prin- 
ciple of  personal  government  as  known  to  Eui'ope 
is  not  absolute,  even  in  the  autocracy  of  Constau- 
tmople.  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  has 
power  of  Hfe  and  death  over  his  subjects ;  but 
he  must  respect  their  sentiments,  as  many  a 
palace  tragedy  has  proved.  A  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
found  it  impossible  to  develop  his  ideas  until  he 
had  destroyed  the  Mamelukes,  and  a  former  Sul- 
tan dared  not  innovate  without  first  getting  rid 
of  the  Janissaries ;  but  Abdul  Aziz  feels  himself 
strong  enough,  and  is  suflQciently  confident  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  by  the  Turk- 
ish mind,  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  ages,  and 
to  remove  the  opprobrium  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lations under  his  sway.  This  is  an  act  of  genu- 
ine wisdom,  worth  more  than  a  thousand  mimic- 
ries of  Parisian  manners  or  copyings  of  EngUsh 
fashion.  Heretofore  the  foot  of  the  Christian 
treading  the  pavement  of  a  mosque  defiled  it ;  if 
allowed  at  all  it  was  bare  ;  even  the  eye  of  the 
stranger  polluted  the  Prophet's  shrine ;  his  pres- 
ence was  as  that  of  a  dog ;  he  was  not  fit  to  hear 
the  holy  teaching ;  and  time  was  when  such  an 
intruder,  in  spite  of  law  and  pohce,  would  have 
been  torn  Umb  from  limb  by  the  infuriated  popu- 
lace. The  Sultan's  resolution,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  spread  of  enligiitenment,  i3  a  bold 
one.  It  confronts  all  the  hosts  of  bigotry,  and 
everybody  is  aware  what  Alahomedau  bigotry 
means. 

Books  for  Review. — A  complaint  has  been  made 
of  new  books  being  exposed  for  sale,  uncut,  at 
about  half  price.  Those  are  in  most  cases  sent  for 
review.  Ihe  immense  number  of  books  thus  sup- 
plied to  the  eecond-haud  booksellers,  who  do  not 
always  trade  according  to  their  ai)pellation,  would 
surprise  the  uninitiated.  The  sule  of  the  books 
sent  to  a  well-known  literary  periodical  brings  iu 
more  than  £l,OoO  a  year.  Tliose  sent  to  The 
Times  must  be  more  valuable  still ;  and  this  on  the 
doubtful  chance  of  getting  the  book  reviewed— the 
chances  being  periiaps  999  to  1  against  a  review. 
But  then,  if  The  Times  does  review  a  book  it  is  sure 
to  sell.  As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  a  review  in 
the  leading  journal,  an  authoress  agreed  to  receive 
so  much  for  the  copyright  of  her  last  novel,  and 
£100  more  if  it  was  reviewed  in  77te  Tnne».  It 
was  reviewed  in  that  journal,  and  the  extra  £100 
was  cheerfully  paid. — Ctntrt  Jourval. 

A  Murdero^ts  Sea-Flower. — One  of  the  exquisite 
wonders  of  the  sea  is  called  the  opelet,  and  is  about 
as  large  as  the  German  aster,  looking,  indeed,  very 
much  like  one.  Imagine  a  very  large  double  aster, 
with  ever  so  many  long  petals  ol  a  light  green, 
glossy  as  satin,  and  each  one  tipped  with  rose  color. 
These  lovely  petals  do  not  lie  quietly  in  their  places,, 
like  those  of  the  aster  in  your  garden,  but  wave 
about  in  the  water,  while  the  opelet  generally  clings 
to  a  rock.  How  innocent  and  lovely  it  looks  on  its 
rooky  bed!  Who  would  suspect  that  it  would"  eatj 
anything  grosser  than  dew  or  sunlight?  But  thosej 
beautiful,  waving  arms,  as  you  call  them,  have 


another  use  besides  looking  pretty.  They  have  to 
provide  food  for  a  large,  open  mouth,  which  is  hid- 
den deep  down  amongst  them — so  well  hidden  that 
one  can  scarcely  find  it.  Well  do  they  perform 
their  duty,  for  the  instant  a  foolish  little  fishlet 
touches  one  of  the  rosy  tips,  be  is  struck  with  poi- 
son, as  fatal  to  him  as  lightning.  lie  immediately 
becomes  numb,  and  in  a  moment  stops  struggling, 
and  then  the  other  beautiful  arms  wrap  themselves 
around  him,  and  he  is  drawn  into  the  huge,  greedy 
mouth,  and  is  seen  no  more.  Then  the  lovely 
arms  unclose  and  wave  again  iu  the  water,  look- 
ing as  innocent  and  harmless  as  though  they  had 
never  touched  a  fish. 

Tlie  Golden  House  of  Kero. — On  that  part  of  the 
ruins  of  Imperial  Rome  lying  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Esquiline  UiUs — a  space  which  was 
more  thau  a  mile  in  breadth — Nero  erected  his 
'*  Golden  House,"  as  he  called  the  new  palace  in 
which  he  fixed  his  abode.  The  vastness  of  ex- 
tent, and  the  varied  magnificence  of  this  imperial 
residence  and  its  omamontal  grounds,  almost  sur- 
pass behef.  Within  its  enclosures  were  com- 
prised spacious  fields,  groves,  orchards,  and  vine- 
yards ;  artificial  lakes,  hills,  and  dense  woods,  af- 
ter the  manner  of  a  solitude  or  wilderness.  The 
palace  itself  consisted  of  magnificent  buildings 
raised  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  various 
wings  were  united  by  galleries  each  a  mile  in 
length.  The  house  or  immediate  dwelling  of  the 
emperor  was  decorated  in  a  style  of  exeessive 
gorgcousness.  It  was  roofed  entirely  with  golden 
tiles,  and  with  the  same  precious  metal  the  mar- 
ble sheathing  of  the  walls  was  also  profusely 
decked,  being  at  the  same  time  embellished  with 
ornaments  of  mother-of-pearl — in  those  times 
valued  more  highly  than  gold — and  with  a  profu- 
sion of  precious  stones.  The  ceilings  and  wood- 
work were  inlaid  with  ivory  and  gold,  and  the 
roof  of  the  grand  banqueting-hall  was  constructed 
to  resemble  the  firmament.  It  was  contrived  to 
liave  a  rotatory  motion,  so  as  to  imitate  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  vaulted  ceiling 
of  ivory  opened  and  let  in  on  the  guests  a  profu- 
sion of  flowers,  and  golden  pipes  sprayed  over 
tliem  the  most  dehcate  perfumes. 

J'lowers. — The  Drosidce  are  divided  into  five 
great  orders— lilies,  asphodels,  amarylids,  irids,  and 
rushes.  No  tribes  of  flowers  have  had  so  great,  so 
varied,  or  so  healthy  an  influence  on  man  as  this 
great  group  of  Drosidse,  depending,  not  so  much  on 
tl)e  whiteness  of  some  of  their  blossoms,  or  the  radi- 
ance of  others,  as  on  the  strength  and  delicacy  of 
the  substance  of  their  petals,  enabling  them  to  take 
forms  of  faultless  elastic  curvature,  either  in  cupH, 
as  the  crocus,  or  expanding  bells,  as  the  true  lily, 
or  heath-like  bells,  as  the  hyacinth,  or  bright  and 
perfect  stars,  like  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  or,  when 
they  are  aflected  by  the  strange  reflex  of  tlie  ser- 
pent nature  whicii  forms  the  labiate  group  of  all 
flowers,  closing  into  forms  of  exquisitely  fantastic 
symmetry  in  the  gladiolus.  Put  by  their  side  their 
Nereid  sisters,  the*  water-lilies,  and  you  have  in 
them  the  origin  of  the  loveliest  forms  of  ornamental 
design,  and  the  most  powerful  floral  mytlis  yet 
recognized  among  human  spirits,  born  by  the 
streams  of  Ganges,  Nile,  Amo,  and  Avon. — Tike 
Qtieen  of  the  Air.    By  John  JRuskin,  LL.D, 
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of  Satan  . . .  who  wallowed  in  .  .  .  and 
he  was  dealing  in  the  Black  Art,  and  his 
name  it  was  Mnchumet.  .  .  ."  This  work 
Luther  made  known  to  his  countrymen, 
by  translating  and  commenting,  prefa- 
cing and  rounding  it  off  by  an  epilogue. 
True,  his  notes  amount  to  little  more 
but  an  occasional  "Oh  fie,  for  shame,  you 
horrid  Devil,  you  damned  Mahomet!" 
or,  "  Oh  Satan,  Satan,  you  shall  pay  for 
that !  "  or,  "  That's  it.  Devils,  Sarassins, 
Turks,  it's  all  the  same !  "  or,  "  Here  the 
Devil  smells  a  rat,"  or,  briefly,  "  O  pfui 
Dich,  Teufel !  " — except  when  he  mod- 
estly, wiih  a  query,  suggests  whether 
those  As>»assin8,  who,  according  to  his 
text,  are  reixularly  educated  to  go  out 
into  the  world  in  order  to  kill  and  slay 
all  Worldly  Powers,  may  not,  perchance, 
be  the  Gypsies  or  the  "Tattern"  (Tar- 
tars); or  when  he  breaks  down  with  a 
"  Hie  nescio  quid  dicat  translator."  His 
epilogue,  however,  is  devoted  to  a  spe- 
cial disquisition  as  to  whether  Moham- 
med or  the  Pope  be  worse.  And  in  the 
twenty-second  chapter  of  this  disquisi- 
tion he  has  arrived  at  the  final  conclu- 
sion that,  after  all,  the  Pope  is  worse, 
and  that  he  and  not  Mohammed  is  the 
real  "  Endechrist."  "  Wohlan,''  he 
winds  up,  "  God  grant  us  His  grace,  and 
puni-^h  both  the  Pope  and  Mohammed, 
together  with  their  Devils.  I  have  done 
my  part  as  a  true  prophet  and  teacher. 
Those  who  won't  listen  may  leave  it 
alone."  .  .  . 

In  similar  strains  speaks  the  learned 
and  gentle  Melanehthon.  In  an  intro- 
ductory epistle  to  a  repiint  of  that  same 
Latin  Koran  which  displeased  Ltither  so 
niucl),  he  finds  fault  with  Mohammed, 
or  ratber,  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
thinks  tliat  "  Mohammed  is  inspired  by 
Satan,"  because  he  "  does  not  explain 
what  sin  is,"  and  further,  since  he 
"showeth  not  the  reason  of  human 
misers."  He  a<?rees  with  Luther  about 
the  Liitle  Horn: — though  in  another 
treatise  he  is  rather  inclined  to  see  in  Mo- 
hainined  both  Gog  and  Magog.  And 
"  Mohammed's  sect,"  he  says,  "  is  alto- 
gether made  up  {conflata)  of  blasphemy, 
robbery,  and  shameful  lusts."  Nor  does 
it  matter  in  the  least  what  the  Koran 
is  all  about.  "  Even  if  there  were  any- 
thing less  scurrilous  in  the  book,  it  need 
not  concern  us  any  more  than  the  por- 
tents of  the  Egyptians,   who   invoked 


snakes  and  cats.  .  .  .  Were  it  not  that 
partly  this  Mohammedan  pest  and  partly 
the  Irope's  idolatry  have  long  been  lead- 
ing us  straight  to  wreck  and  ruin— may 
God  have  mercy  upon  some  of  us ! "  .  .  . 

Thereupon  Genebrard,  on  the  Papal 
side,  charged  the  German  Reformers, 
chiefly  Luther,  with  endeavoring  to  in- 
troduce Mohammedanism  into  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  to  take  over  the  whole 
clergy  to  that  faith.  Maracci  is  of  opin- 
ion that  Mohammedanism  and  Luther- 
anism  are  Hot  very  dissimilar — witness 
the  iconoclastic  tendencies  of  both! 
More  systematically*  does  Martin  us  Al- 
phonsus  Vivaldus  marshal  up  exactly 
thirteen  points  to  prove  that  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  difference  between  the  two. 
Mohammed  points  to  that  which  is  writ- 
ten down — so  do  these  heretics.  He  has 
altered  the  time  of  the  fast — they  abhor 
all  fasts.  He  has  changed  Sunday  into 
Friday— they  observe  no  feast  at  all. 
He  rejects  the  worship  of  the  Saints — so 
do  these  Lutherans.  Mohammed  has  no 
baptism — nor  does  Calvin  consider  such 
requisite.  They  both  allow  divoice — 
and  so  forth.  Whereupon  Reland — only 
150  years  ago — turns  round,  not  with- 
out a  smile  on  his  eloquent  lips,  and 
wants  to  know  how  about  the  pravers 
for  the  dead,  which  both  Mohammed 
and  the  Pope  enjoin,  the  intercession  oi 
angels,  likewise  the  visiting  of  the 
graves,  the  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy 
Places,  the  fixed  fasts,  the  merit  of 
works,  and  the  rest  of  it. 

If  there  be  any  true  gauge  of  an  age 
or  a  nation,  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
such  age  or  nation  deals  with  religious 
phases  beyond  the  pale.  We  shall  not 
follow  here  the  vicissitudes  of  that  dis- 
cussion of  which  we  have  indicated  a 
few  traits,  nor  the  gradual  change  which 
came  over  European  opinion  with  regard 
to  Islam  and  its  founder.  How  the  silly 
curses  of  the  Prideaux,  and  Spanheinis, 
and  D'Herbelots;  how  their  "wicked 
impostors,"  and  "  dastardly  liars  "  and 
"  devils  incarnate,"  and  Behemoths  and 
beasts  and  Korahs  and  six  hundred  and 
sixty-sixes,  gave  room,  step  by  step  al- 
most, to  more  temperate  protests,  more 
civil  names,  less  outrageous  misrepre- 
sentations of  both  the  faith  and  the 
man:  until  Goethe  and  Carlyle,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  modern  phalanx  of 
investigators,  the  Sprenger,  and  Amari, 
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and  Noldeke,  and  Muir,  and  Dozy,  on 
the  other,  have  taught  the  world  at  large 
that  Mohammedanism  is  a  thing  of  vi- 
tality, fraught  with  a  thousand  fruitful 
germs ;  and  that  Mohammed,  whatever 
view  of  his  character  (to  use  that  vague 
word  for  once)  be  held,  has  earned  a 
place  in  tlie  golden  book  of  Humanity. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  which, 
though  more  slowly,  yet  as  surely,  is 
gaining  ground  in  the  consciousness,  if 
not  of  the  world  at  large,  yet  of  those 
who  have  looked  somewhat  more  closely 
into  this  matter.  It  is  this :  that  Moham- 
medanism owes  more  to  Judaism  than 
either  to  Heathenism  or  to  Christianity. 
We  go  a  step  further.  It  is  not  merely 
parallelisms,  reminiscences,  allusions, 
technical  terms,  and  the  like,  of  Juda- 
ism, its  lore  and  dogma  and  ceremony, 
its  Halachah  and  its  Haggadah  (words 
which  we  have  explained  at  large  else- 
where,* and  which  may  most  briefly 
be  rendered  by  "  Law "  and  "  Le- 
gend"), which  we  find  in  the  Ko- 
ran ;  f  but  we  think  Islam  neither  more 
nor  less  than  Judaism  as  adapted  to 
Arabia — plus  the  apostleship  of  Jesus 
and  Mohammed.  Nay,  we  verily  believe 
that  a  great  deal  of  such  Christianity 
as  jias  found  its  way  into  the  Koran  has 
found  it  through  Jewish  channels. 

We  shall  speak  of  these  things  in  due 
season.  Meantime  we  would  turn  for  a 
moment  to  certain  mediaeval  Jewish  opi- 
nions both  on  Christianity  and  Islam, 
which  will  probably  astonish  our  readers. 
They  belong  to  very  high  authorities  of 
the  Judaeo- Arabic  Dispersion  in  Spain : — 
Maimuni,  generally  called  Maimonides, 
and  Jehuda  Al-Hassan  ben  Halevi.  The 
former,  at  the  close  of  his  great  "  Digest 
of  the  Jewish  Law,"  fearlessly  speaks  of 
Christ  and  Mohammed  as  heralds  of  the 
final  Messianic  times.  In  filling  the 
world  with  the  message  of  the  Messiah, 
with  the  words  of  Scripture  and  its  pre- 
cepts, they  have,  he  says,  caused  these 
exalted  notions  and  sacred  words  to 
spread  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  latter — ^sweet  singer,  as  well  as 
great    philosopher— wrote    a    book,  in 


♦  See  Article  "  Talmud,"  Eclectic,  Februarj 
and  March,  1868,  pp.  209,  800. 

■f  Several  of  these  have  been  pointed  out  from 
Maraoci,  Reland,  Mill,  Sale,  to  Qeiger  (1888)— the 
facUe  piinceps  on  this  field-^Muir,  Noldeke,  Rod- 
well,  &c. 


Arabic,  called  "  Kusari,"  wherein  a  Jew, 
a  Christian,  and  a  Mohammedan,  are  made 
to  defend  and  to  explain  their  respective 
creeds  before  the  Kmg  of  the  Chazara — 
the  king  of  the  country  now  called  the 
Crimea — who,  in  the  tenth  century  of 
our  era,  had,  together  with  his  whole 
people,  embraced  Judaism.  Thd  Jew* 
ish  speaker  compares  the  religion  founded 
by  Moses  to  a  seed-corn,  which,  appa- 
rently dissolved  into  its  elements,  is  lost 
to  sight ;  while  in  reality  it  assimilates 
the  elements  around  and  throws  off  its 
own  husk.  And  in  the  glorious  end, 
both  it  and  the  things  around  will  grow 
up  together  even  as  one  tree,  whose  firuit 
is  the  Messianic  time.  The  conciae 
description  of  Islam  which  the  author 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Moham- 
medan interlocutor  is  so  fair  and  cor- 
rect that  it  might  stand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  religious  Mohammedan 
compendium. 

But  in  this  they  were  but  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  real  feeling  of  the  Syna- 
gogue from  the  earliest  times,  on  this 
matter.  For,  startling  as  it  may  seem, 
what  we  are  wont  to  consider  the  empha- 
tically modern  ides,  of  the  "  three  Semi- 
tic creeds" — being,  by  their  fimdamen- 
tal  unity  on  the  one  hand,  and  their 
varying  supplementary  dogmas  on  the 
other,  apparently  intended  to  bring  all 
humanity  within  the  pale  of  Monothebm 
— is  found  foreshadowed  in  those  Talmn- 
dical  oracles.  They  who  composed  them 
were  truly  called  the  Wise,  the  Disci- 
ples of  the  Wise.  They  did  not  pro- 
phesy :  they  would  have  shrunk  with 
horror  from  a  like  notion ;  but  with  a 
heart  full  of  poetry  they  often  combined 
marvellous  keenness  of  philosophical  in- 
sight. And  thus  while  they  develop  the 
mmutest  legal  points  with  an  incisiTe 
logical  sharpness,  while  they  keep  our 
imagination  spell-bound  by  their  gor- 
geous lore,  they  at  times  amaze  us  with 
views  apparently  wide  apart  from  their 
subject ;  but  views  so  large,  so  enlight- 
ened, so  "  advanced,"  that  we  have  to 
read  again  and  again  to  believe: — even 
as  the  age  of  the  Renaissance  was  amazed 
and  startled  when  the  long-buried  song 
and  wisdom  of  the  Antique  were  made 
to  open  their  divine  lips  anew. 

Parallel  with  those  transparent  alle- 
gories of  all  mankind  being  addressed 
on  Sinai ;   or  those  others  of  ^^  God't 
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name  being  inscribed  in  seventy  lan- 
guages on  Moses'  wonder-stafT; "  or  of 
"  Joshua  engraving  the  Law  in  seventy 
stones  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan;" 
there  runs  the  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
certain  apostolic  Monotheistic  nations  or 
phases.  They  are  three  in  number. 
These  three  are  our  three  "  Semitic 
creeds." 

We  shall,  out  of  the  many  Variants 
that  in  more  or  less  poetical  guise  em- 
body this  thought,  echoed  and  re-echoed 
by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Syna- 
gogue, and  as  oflen  used  and  misused  in 
fierce  mediaeval  Judseo-Mohammedan 
controversy,  select  what  we  consider  the 
very  oldest.  It  is  found  in  the  Slfre^ 
a  work,  although  of  somewhat  later 
redaction,  anterior  to  the  Mishnah,  and 
often  quoted  in  the  Talmud  as  one  of  its 
own  oldest  sources. 

A  hoiniletic  exposition  of  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy,  it  lovingly  tarries  at 
the  last  chapter — Moses'  parting  bles- 
sing. The  Tanchuma  introduces  this 
chapter  by  the  striking  remark  that 
while  through  all  other  blessings  record- 
ed in  the  Pentateuch — of  Noah,  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  of  Jacob — there  al- 
ways rings  some  discord,  some  one  harsh 
note,  whereby  the  bliss  foretold  is  con- 
centrated upon  some  special  heads  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  the  dying  song 
of  Moses  is  one  unbroken  strain  of  har- 
mony. Its  golden  blessings  flow  for  all 
alike,  and  there  is  none  to  stand  aside, 
weeping.  And  the  Sifre^  in  a  kind  of 
paraphrase  of  the  special  verses  them- 
selves, literally  continues  as  follows : — 
" '  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai^  that 
means : — the  Law  was  given  in  Hebrew  ; 
'  and  rose  up  from,  /&?r  xmto  them,' 
that  means  it  was  also  given  in  Ghreek 
(Rumi) ;  '  and  he  shined  forth  from 
Mount  Parang  that  means  in  Aror- 
Ucr    .... 

There  is  a  fourth  language  added, 
*' '  He  came  with  the  thousands  of 
Saints,'  and  this  means  Aramaic^  Even 
granting  the  typical  nature  of  the  three 
geographical  names  alluded  to— and 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Sinai  and 
Selfr  are  constantly  used  for  Israel  and 
Esau-Edom-Korae,  while  Faran  plainly 
stands  for  Arabia,  whether  or  not  it  be 
the  name  of  the  mountains  round  Mecca, 
as  contended — the  connection  of  the 
''  thousands  of  Saints  "  with  Aram  does 


not  seem  quite  clear  at  first  sight-sun- 
less it  mean  Ezra's  Puritans.  What, 
however,  is  quite  clear  by  this  time  is 
this,  that  *'  Aramaic  "  is  typical  of  Juda- 
ism ;  that  Judaism  which  has  supplanted 
both  Hebraism  and  Israelitism,  and 
which,  having  passed  through  its  most 
vital  reformation  under  Aryan,  notably 
Zoroastrian  auspices,  during  the  Exile, 
subsequently  stood  at  the  cr.adle  both  of 
Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  Ara- 
maic represents  that  phase  during  and 
since  the  Babylonish  captivity  whose 
legitimate  and  final  expression  is  the 
"  Oral  Law,"  the  Talmud :  that  Talmud, 
which  with  one  hand — like  those  Puri- 
tans— reared  iron  walls  around  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  Faith  and  Nationality, 
and  with  the  other  laid  out  these  inmost 
precincts  with  flowery  mazes,  of  exotic 
colors,  of  bewildering  fragrance — "  a 
sweet-smelling  savor  unto  the  Lord." 

When  the  Talmud  was  completed 
(finally  gathered  in,  we  mean — not  com- 
posed), the  Koran  was  begun.  Po^t 
hoc — propter  hoc.  We  do  not  intend 
to  convey  the  notion  as  if  the  Talmudi- 
cal  authors  had  foretold  the  Koran.  On 
the  contrary,  had  they  known  its  nature 
they  would  scarcely  have  bestowed  upon 
it  the  term  of  "  Revelation."  But  here 
is  the  passage :  a  wondrous  sign  of  their 
clear  appreciation  of  the  elements  of 
culture  represented  by  the  nations  and 
clans  around  them.  Hellas-Kome  and 
Arabia  appeared  to  them  the  fittest  pre- 
paratory mediums  or  preliminary  stages 
of  this  great  Sinaitic  mission  of  Faith 
and  Culture. 

Post  hoc— propter  hoc.  The  Hebrew, 
the  Greek,  the  Aramaic  phases  of  Mon- 
otheism, the  Old  Testament,  the  New 
Testament,  the  Targum,  and  the  Tal- 
mud, were  each  in  their  sphere  fulfilling 
their  behests.  The  times  were  ripe  for 
the  Arabic  phase. 

[We  must  protest  against  the  con- 
struction put  upon  this  passage  by  some 
of  our  contemporaries.  The  historical 
sequence  of  events  is  merely  described ; 
it  was  not  our  object  to  discuss  the 
claims  and  authority  of  Judaism,  Chris- 
tianity, and  Islamism  ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
plete misrepresentation  of  our  words  to 
assert  that  we  placed  the  three  religions 
upon  an  equal  footing. — Second  Edi- 
tion.] 

In  the  year  671,  was  bom  Moham- 
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med — or  he,  who,  together  with  his  mis- 
sion, appears  with  that  significant  name 
of  the  "  Praised,"  under  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  been  foretold  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.*  It  was  but 
a  few  years  after  the  death  of  that  By- 
zantine Louis  XIV^  Justinian,  who  had 
aimed  at  creating  one  Slate,  one  Law, 
one  Church  throughout  the  world ;  who 
had  laid  the  first  interdict  upon  the  Tal- 
mud ;  who  most  significantly  gathered 
building  materials  from  all  the  famous 
"  heathen  "  temples — of  Baal  of  Baal- 
beck  and  Pallas  of  Athens,  of  "  Isia  and 
Osiris  "  of  Heliopolis  and  the  Great  Diana 
of  Ephesus,  therewith  to  reconstruct 
the  Hagia  Sophia  at  Constantinople-  - 
the  same  Hagia  Sophia  wherein  now  the 
grave  and  learned  doctors  cease  not  to 
expound  the  Koran.  In  those  days 
Arabia  expected  her  own  prophet.  The 
Jews  in  Arabia  are  said  to  have  watched 
for  his  appearance. 

Few  religions  have  been  founded  in 
plain  day  like  Islam,  which  now  counts 
its  believers  by  more  than  a  hundred 
millions,  and  which  enlarges  its  domain 
from  day  to  day,  unaided.  Most  clearly 
and  sharply  does  Mohammed  stand  out 
against  the  horizon  of  history.  Those 
who  knew  him,  not  for  hours,  or  days, 
or  weeks,  but  from  birth  to  death,  al- 
most during  his  whole  life,  count  not 
by  units,  or  dozens,  but  by  thousands 
upon  thousands,  whose  names  and  whoso 
biographies   have   been    collected  ;  and 


*  There  exist  very  grave  doubts  as  to 
■whether  this  really  was  the  Prophet's  name. 
Originally  called  Kothan,  he  is  held  to  have  first 
adopted  the  epithet  of  Mohammed,  either  together 
with  his  mission  or,  perhaps,  nt>t  even  before  the 
Flight.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  upon  the  exact  pas- 
sages, either  in  the  Old  or  New  Teetament,  to' 
which  the  Prophet  himself  alludes,  as  foretelling 
him  by  name :  as  Mohammed  in  tlie  Old,  and  as 
Ahmad,  another  form  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
New.  Regarding  the  latter,  probably  John's 
Paraclete  (amended  by  some  into  7r«o««Awrdj),  which 
in  Arabic  might  be  Ahmad,  is  meant  As  to  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Vulgate — that  most  faithful 
receptacle  of  Jewish  tradition,  as  trikusmitted  to 
Jerome  by  his  Rabbis — will  best  help  us.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  with  that  root  hamad  there  is 
generally  mixed  up  some  kind  of  Messianic  no- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  Targumists  and  Haggadists. 
And  when  in  Haggai  ii.  8,  we  And  the  word 
"  Hemdah  "  =a  preciouB  thing,  rendered,  against 
grammar  and  context,  by  '*  JJesidtrains — (nnnium 
gentium^'^  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Synagogue 
did  look  upon  this  passage  as  Messianic,  though 
there  be  no  very  direct  evidence  extant 


his  witnesses  were  men  in  the  fulness 
and  ripeness  of  age  and  wisdom,  fome 
his  bitterest  enemies.  No  religious  code 
extant  bears  so  emphatically  and  clearly 
the  marks  and  traces  of  one  mind,  from 
beginning  to  end,  as  the  Koran,  though, 
as  to  materials  and  contents,  there  is,  as 
we  have  hinted  already,  apassinnf  strange 
tale  to  tell.  It  will  therefore  behoove  us, 
in  order  that  we  may  better  understand 
how  Mohammed  made  those  materials 
entirely  his  own,  how  he  moulded  and 
shaped,  and  added  unto  them,  to  try  and 
realize  first  the  man  himself  and  the  vi- 
cissitudes that  influenced  his  mind — its 
workings  and  its  stragglings,  its  des- 
pairs and  its  triumphs. 

This  shall  be  done  very  briefly.  And, 
though  it  seems  next  to  impossible  to 
separate  the  man  from  bis  book,  we 
shall  yot  attempt  to  separate  them. 
True,  the  more  than  twenty  years  which 
its  composition  occupied  are  embalmed 
in  it  with  all  their  strange  changes  of 
fortune,  with  their  terrors  and  visions, 
their  corses  and  their  prayers,  their  bul- 
letins and  their  field-orders.  The  Koran 
does  indeed  illustrate  and  explain  its 
author's  life  so  well  that  hitherto  every 
biographer  (and  there  have  been  many 
and  great  ones)  has  suggested,  in  ac- 
cordanc/C  with  his  own  views,  a  different 
arrangement  of  that  book.  In  its  pre- 
sent shape  a  sheer  chaos  as  regards 
chronological  or  logical  order  of  chap- 
ters and  even  versos,  it  will  lend  itself 
adnairably  to  all  and  any  arrangement. 
You  may  work  it,  as  it  were,  back- 
wards and  forwards.  Something  is 
supposed  to  have  happened  at  a  certain 
time:  here  is  a  verse  looking  like  a 
vague  allusion  to  it^  therefore  the  verso 
belongs  to  that  period,  and  confirms  the 
previously  doubtful  fact.  Here  is  a 
verse  which  alhides  to  some  event  or 
other  of  which  nothing  is  known,  and 
the  event  is  solemnly  registered,  a  fit- 
ting date  is  given  to  it,  and  the  verso 
finds  its  chronologioul  place.  But  we 
have  nothing  to  arrange,  and  therefore, 
though  it  be  less  easy  and  less  pic- 
turesque to  consider  the  author  and  the 
book  as  independently  as  may  be,  we 
do  so  at  Mohammed's  express  desire,  as 
it  were,  and  in  bare  justice  to  him.  He 
wishes  the  Koran  to  be  judged  by  its 
own  contents.  *'  Hie  Rhodus,  nic  salta,'* 
he  seems  to  cry.    The  Book  is  his  «gn, 
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his  miracle,  bis  mission.  His  own  story 
is  another  matter.  And  without  pre- 
conceived opinions — either  as  pane- 
gyrist or  as  Advocatus  Diaboli — shall 
we  try  to  tell  it,  and  then  be  unfettered 
in  our  story  of  the  Book.  If  we  make 
use  of  the  "Sunnah"  for  our  purpose 
no  one  will  blame  us.  This  Midrash  of 
Mohammedanism,  as  we  should  call 
those  traditional  records  of  the  Pro- 
phet's doings  and  sayings,  both  in  the 
legendary  and  juridical  sense  of  the 
word,  has,  albeit  in  exalted  tones  and 
colors  often,  told  us  much  of  his  outer 
and  inner  life.  Used  with  the  same  pa- 
tient care  with  which  all  documents  ai*e 
used  by  the  impartial  historian,  it  yields 
precious  information. 

We  have  reason  to  discard  much  of 
what  has  long  been  repeated  about  Mo- 
hammed's early  life.  All  we  know,  or 
think  we  know  now  for  certain,  is  that  he 
lost  his  father  before  his  birth  and  his 
mother  when  he  was  six  years  of  age. 
His  grandfather  who  had  adopted  him 
died  two  years  later,  and  his  poor  uncle 
Abu  Talib  then  took  charge  of  him. 
Though  belonging  to  a  good  enough 
family,  the  Kureish,  though  sickly,  sub- 
ject to  epilepsy,  Mohammed  had  early 
to  work  for  his  living.  He  tended  the 
flocks — even  as  Moses,  David,  and  all 
prophets  had  done,  he  used  to  say. 
''  Pick  me  out  the  blackest  of  these 
berries,"  he  cried  once  at  Medina,  when, 
prophet  and  king,  he  saw  some  people 
pass  with  berries  of  the  wild  dirub 
Arak.  "Pick  me  out  the  blackest, for 
they  are  sweet — even  such  was  I  wont 
to  gather  when  I  tended  the  flocks  of 
Mecca  at  Ajy&d."  But  by  the  Meccans 
tending  of  flocks  was  considered  a  very 
low  occupation  indeed.  In  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  a  rich  widow  of  Mecca, 
Chadija,  about  thii*ty-eight  years  of  age, 
and  twice  before  married,  engaged  his 
services.  He  accompanied  her  caravans 
on  several  journeys,  probably  as  a 
camel- driver.  Of  a  sudden  she  oflered 
him  her  hand,  and  obtained  the  consent 
of  her  father  by  intoxicating  him.  She 
bore  Mohammed  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  he  called  after  a  popular  idol, 
and  four  daughters.  Both  boys"^  died 
early. 

This  is  the  whole  story  of  Moham- 
med's outer  life  previous  to  the  assump- 
tion of  his  missi<Hi.    The  ever-repeated 


tale  of  his  having  accidentally  been 
chosen,  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  as  arbiter 
in  a  quarrel  about  the  replacing  of  the 
Black  Stone  in  the  Kaaba,  is  at  least 
very  questionable,  as  are  his  repeated 
travels  to  Syria  with  his  uncles,  to 
which  we  shall  return  anent  a  certain 
monk  who  appears  in  many  aliases,  and 
who  proves  to  be  more  or  less  a  myth. 

Mohammed's  personal  appearance,  a 
matter  of  some  import,  chiefly  in  a  pro- 
phet, is  almost  feature  by  feature  thus 
portrayed  by  the  best  authenticated  tra- 
ditionists : — 

He  was  of  middle  height,  rather  thin, 
but  broad  of  shoulders,  wide  of  chest, 
strong  of  bone  and  muscle.  His  head 
was  massive,  strongly  developed.  Dark 
hair — slightly  curled — ^flowed  in  a  dense 
mass  down  almost  to  his  shoulders. 
Even  in  advanced  age  it  was  sprinkled 
by  only  about  twenty  gray  hairs — ^pro- 
duced by  the  agonies  of  his  "  Revela- 
tions." His  face  was  oval-shaped, 
slightly  tawny  of  color.  Fine,  long, 
arched  eyebrows  were  divided  by  a  vein 
which  throbbed  visibly  in  moments  of 
passion.  Great  black  restless  eyes 
shone  out  from  under  long,  heavy  eye- 
lashes. His  nose  was  large,  slightly 
aquiline.  His  teeth,  upon  which  he  be- 
stowed great  care,  were  well  set,  daz- 
zling white.  A  full  beard  framed  his 
manly  flice.  His  skin  was  clear  and 
soft,  his  complexion  "red  and  white," 
his  hands  were  as  "  silk  and  satin " — 
even  as  those  of  a  woman.  His  step 
was  quick  and  elastic,  yet  Arm,  and  as 
that  of  one  "  who  steps  from  a  high  to 
a  low  place."  In  turning  his  face  he 
would  also  turn  his  fall  body.  His 
whole  gait  and  presence  were  dignified 
and  imposing.  His  countenance  was 
mild  and  pensive.  His  laugh  was  rarely 
more  than  a  smile.  "  Oh,  my  little 
son!"  reads  one  tradition,  "hadst  thou 
seen  him  thou  wouldst  have  said  thou 
hadst  seen  a  sun  rising."  "I,"  says 
another  witness,  "saw  him  in  a  mocm- 
light  night,  and  sometimes  I  looked  at 
his  beauty  and  sometimes  I  looked  at 
the  moon,  and  his  dress  was  striped  with 
red,  and  he  was  brighter  and  more 
beautiful  to  me  than  the  moon." 

In  his  habits  he  was  extremely  simple, 
tliough  he  bestowed  great  care  on  his 
person.  His  eating  and  drinking,  his 
dress  and  hb  furniture,  retained,  even 
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when  he  had  reached  the  fulness  of 
power,  their  almost  primitive  nature. 
He  made  a  point  of  ^ving  away 
all  "superfluities."  The  only  luxury 
he  indulged  in  were,  besides  arms, 
which  he  highly  prized,  certain  yellow 
boots,  a  present  from  the  Negus  of 
Abyssinia.  Perfumes,  however,  he 
loved  passionately,  being  most  sensitive 
of  smell.     Strong  drinks  he  abhorred. 

His  constitution  was  extremely  deli- 
cate. He  was  nervously  afraid  of  bodily 
pain — he  would  sob  and  roar  under  it. 
Eminently  unpractical  in  all  common 
things  of  life,  he  was  gifted  with  mighty 
powers  of  imagination,  elevation  of 
mind,  delicacy  and  refinement  of  feeling. 
"  He  is  more  modest  than  a  virgin  be- 
hind her  curtain,"  it  was  said  of  him. 
He  was  most  indulgent  to  his  inferiors, 
and  would  never  allow  his  awkward  lit- 
tle page  to  be  scolded,  whatever  he  did. 
"Ten  years,"  said  Anas,  his  servant, "  was 
I  about  the  prophet,  and  he  never  said  as 
much  as  *  Uff '  to  me."  He  was  very 
affectionate  towards  his  family.  One  of 
his  boys  died  on  his  breast  in  the  smoky 
house  of  the  nurse,  a  blacksmith's  wife. 
He  was  very  fond  of  children.  He 
would  stop  them  in  the  streets  and  pat 
their  little  cheeks.  He  never  struck 
any  one  in  his  life.  The  worst  expres- 
sion he  ever  made  use  of  in  conver- 
sation was,  "  What  has  come  to  him  ? — 
may  his  forehead  be  darkened  with 
mud  !  "  When  asked  to  curse  some  one, 
he  replied,  "  I  have  not  been  sent  to  curse, 
but  to  be  a  mercy  to  mankind."  "He 
visited  the  sick,  followed  any  bier  he 
met,  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  slave  to 
dinner,  mended  his  own  clothes,  milked 
his  goats,  and  waited  upon  himself,"  re- 
lates summarily  another  tradition.  He 
never  first  withdrew  his  hand  out  of  an- 
other man's  palm,  and  turned  not  before 
the  other  had  turned.  His  hand,  we 
read  elsewhere — and  traditions  like 
these  give  a  good  index  of  what  the 
Arabs  expected  their  prophet  to  be — 
was  the  most  generous,  his  breast  the 
most  courageous,  his  tongue  the  most 
truthful ;  he  was  the  most  faithful  pro- 
tector of  those  he  protected,  the  sweet- 
est and  most  agreeable  in  conversation ; 
those  who  saw  him  were  suddenly  filled 
with  reverence,  those  who  came  near 
him  loved  him,  they  who  described  him 
would  say,  "  I  have  never  seen  hia  like 


either  before  or  afker."  He  was  of  grea 
taciturnity,  and  when  he  spoke,  bespoke 
with  emphasis  and  deliberation,  and  no 
one  could  ever  forget  what  he  said.  He 
was,  however,  very  nervous  and  restless 
withal,  oflen  low-spirited,  downcast  as  to 
heart  and  eyes.  Yet  he  would  at  times 
suddenly  break  through  those  broodings, 
become  gay,  talkative,  jocular,  chiefly 
among  his  own.  He  would  then  delight 
in  telling  amusing  little  stories,  fairy- 
tales and  the  like.  He  would  romp  with 
the  children  and  play  with  their  toys — 
as,  after  his  first  wife's  death,  he  was 
wont  to  play  with  the  dolls  his  new 
baby-wife  had  brought  into  his  house. 

The  common  cares  of  life  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  the  motherly  hand  of 
Chadija ;  but  heavier  cares  seemed  now 
to  darken  his  soul,  to  weigh  down  his 
whole  being.  As  time  wore  on  the 
gloom  and  misery  of  his  heart  became 
more  and  more  terrible.  He  neglected 
his  household  matters,  and  fled  all  men. 
"  Solitude  became  a  passion  to  bira," 
the  traditions  record.  He  had  now 
passed  the  meridian  of  his  life.  No 
one  seemed  to  heed  the  brooder,  no 
one  stretehed  out  the  hand  of  sympathv 
to  him.  He  had  nothing  in  common  witn 
the  rest,  and  he  was  left  to  himself. 

Much  chronological  discussion  has 
arisen  as  to  the  date  of  the  event  of 
which  we  are  going  to  speak.  So  much, 
however,  seems  certain,  that  Moham- 
med was  at  least  forty  years  of  age  when 
he  went,  according  to  the  custom  of 
some  of  his  countrymen,  to  spend  the 
Rajab,  the  month  of  universal  armistice 
among  the  ancient  Arabs,  on  Mount  Hirft, 
an  hour's  walk  from  Mecca.  This  moun- 
tain, now  called  Mount  of  Light,  con- 
sists of  a  huge  barren  rock,  torn  by  clefk 
and  hollow  ravine,  standing  out  solitary 
in  the  full  white  glare  of  the  desert  sun, 
shadowless,  flowerless,  without  well  or 
rill.  On  this  rock,  in  a  small  dark  oave, 
Mohammed  lived,  alone,  and  spent  his 
days  and  his  nights,  according  to  unani- 
mous tradition,  in  "  lahannoth?^ 
"■'■  The  weaiy  guesses  that  have  been 
made  from  the  days  of  these  very  tradi- 
tions to  our  own,  as  to  the  meaning  and 
derivation  of  this  word,  cannot  be  told. 
It  has  been  put  on  the  rack  by  lexico- 
graphers, grammarians,  commentators,, 
translators,  investigators,  of  all  hues  and 
ages,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  with  no 
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satisfactory  result.  To  the  general  mean- 
ing the  context  gave  some  cue,  but  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  and  its  technical 
signification,  have  remained  a  mystery, 
notwithstanding  many  various  readings 
of  its  single  letters  suggested  by  sheer 
despair.  One  of  the  latest  and  greatest 
investigators,  Sprenger,  numbers  it 
among  the  most  "indigestible  morsels" 
among  the  many  strange  and  obsolete 
words  that  occur  in  connection  with  Mo- 
hammed and  the  Koran. 

We  do  not  intend  to  do  more  than 
throw  out  suggestions — though  very 
carefully  weighed — ^for  we  must,  to  our 
regret,  leave  all  our  philological  scaffold- 
ings behind.  Regarding  this  most  mys- 
terious word,  we  have  a  notion  that  it 
might  be  explained,  like  scores  of  other 
tough  morsels  in  the  Koran,  by  the 
Jewish,  Hebrew,  or  Aramaic  parlance  of 
the  period,  as  it  is  preserved  most  for- 
tunately in  the  Talmud,  the  Targum, 
the  Midrash.  The  word  Tahannoth  need 
not  be  emendated  into Tahannof^  or  any 
other  weird  form,  to  agree  with  its  tra- 
ditional meaning,  because  we  think  that 
it  is  only  the  Hebrew  word  Tehinnothy 
which  occurs  bodily  in  the  Bible,  and 
means  "Prayers,  Supplications."  The 
change  of  vowels  is  exactly  the  same  as 
that  fi'ofn  the  Hebrew  Oehinnom  (New 
Tost.  Gehenna)  to  the  Koranic  Jahan- 
nam.  Among  the  Jews  the  word  be- 
came technical  for  a  certain  class  of  de- 
votional prayers,  customary,  together 
with  fastings,  throughout  the  month 
preceding  the  New  Year's  Day.  It  is 
known  more  generally  as  a  term  for  pri- 
vate devotions  throughout  the  year, 
chiefly  for  pious  women. — ^This,  how- 
ever, only  by  the  way. 

To  devotions  and  asceticism,  then, 
Mohammed  gave  himself  up  in  his  wild 
solitude.  And  after  a  time  there  came 
to  him  dreams  "  resplendent  like  the  rosy 
dawn."  When  he  left  his  cave  to  walk 
about  on  his  rocky  fastness,  the  wild 
herbs  that  grew  in  the  clefts  would  bend 
their  heads,  and  the  stones  scattered  in 
his  way  would  cry,  "  Sal&m  I  Hail,  O 
Prophet  of  God."  And  horrified,  not 
daring  to  look  about  him,  he  fled  back 
into  his  cave.  That  same  cave  has  now 
become  a  station  for  the  HolyPilgrimage, 
and  on  it  that  early  predecessor  of  our 
Burckhardts  and  Burtons,  "Hajj  Joseph 
Pitts  of  Exon,"  the  runaway  sailor  boy, 


delivered  himself  of  the  judgment  that 
"  he  had  been  in  the  cave,  and  observed 
that  it  was  not  at  all  beautified,  at  which 
he  admired." 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
— the  "  blessed  night  Al  Kadar,"  as  the 
Koran  has  it — "  and  who  will  make  thee 
understand  what  the  night  Al  Kadar  is? 
That  night  Al  Kadar,  which  is  better 
than  a  thousand  months  ....  which 
bringeth  peace  and  blessings  till  the  rosy 
dawn  " — in  the  middle  of  that  night, 
Mohammed  woke  from  his  sleep,  and  he 
heard  a  voice.  Twice  it  called,  urging, 
and  twice  he  struggled  and  waived  its 
call.  But  he  was  pressed  sore,  "  as  if  a 
fearful  weight  had  been  laid  upon  him." 
He  thought  his  last  hour  had  come.  And 
for  the  third  time  the  voice  called : — 

"Cry!"  .  .  . 

And  he  said,  "  What  shall  I  cry  ?  " 

Came  the  answer :  "  Cry — in  the  name 
of  thy  Lord !  "  .  .  . 

And  these,  according  to  wellnigh  un- 
animous  tradition,  followed  by  nearly 
every  ancient  and  modern  authority,  are 
the  first  words  of  the  Koran.  Our 
readers  will  find  them  in  the  ninety-sixth 
chapter  of  that  Book,  to  which  they  have 
been  banished  by  the  Redactors. 

We  hasten  to  add  that  when  wo  said 
that  the  above  sentence  would  be  found 
in  the  ninety-sixth  chapter  of  the  Koran, 
we  were  not  quite  accurate.  The  word 
which  we  have  ventured  to  translate 
Cry  they  will  find  rendered  in  as  many 
different  ways  as  there  were  translators, 
investigators,  commentators,  old  and 
new.  They  will  find  Recite,  Preach, 
Read,  Proclaim,  Call  out.  Read  the 
Scriptures — namely,  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians — and  a  weary  variety  of  other 
meanings  which  certainly  belong  to  the 
word,  though  the  greater  part  of  them 
is  of  obviously  later  date  and  utterly  out 
of  the  question  in  this  case. 

Our  reasons  for  deviating  from  these 
time-honored  versions  were  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  first  place,  the  Arabic 
root  in  question  is  identical  with  our 
own,  and  in  this  primitive  root  lie  hid- 
den all  other  significations.  "Cry "is 
one  of  those  very  few  onomatopoetic 
words  still  common  to  both  Semitic  and 
Indo-European.  Its  significations  are  in- 
deed manifold;  from  the  vague  sound 
given  forth  by  bird  or  tree,  as  in  San- 
skrit,  to  our  English   usage   of  silent 
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weeping;  from  the  Hebrew  *' deep  cry- 
ing unto  deep  "  to  the  technical  Aramaic 
"reading  the  Scriptures" — in  contradis- 
tinction to  "  reading  the  Mishnah"*' — from 
the  weird  Gei*man  Schrei  to  the  Greek 
herald's  solemn  proclamation — it  is  al- 
ways the  same  fundamental  root:  bi- 
literal  or  triliteral. 

Secondly,  because  the  pnncipal  words 
of  this  tradition  are  startlingly  identical 
— another  fact  not  hitherto  noticed,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware — with  a  certain 
passage  in  Isaiah :  '  Tiie  Voice  said 
Cry,  and  I  said,  What  shall  I  cry  ? " 
— a  ])assage  in  which  no  one  has  yet 
translated  the  leading  verb  by  Recite, 
Read,  Read  the  Scriptures,  though  there 
was  never  a  doubt  as  to  whether  Isaiah 
knew  the  Scriptures  and  could  read, 
while  Mohammed  distinctly  denied  being 
a  "  Scholar." 

And,  thirdly,  because  from  this  root  is 
also  derived  the  word  Koran,  Derived  : 
for  it  was  in  the  very  special  Jewish 
sense  of  Mikra^  Scripture,  that  Moham- 
med gave  that  name  to  every  single 
fragment  of  that  book,  until  it  became, 
even  as  the  word  Mishnah,  its  collective 
and  general  name. 

We  now  resume  our  recital  of  that 
first  revelation  and  its  immediate  con- 
sequences, as  tradition  has  preserved  it. 
It  is  of  moment. 

When  the  voice  had  ceased  to  speak, 
telling  him  how  from  minutest  begin- 
nings man  had  been  called  into  exist- 
ence and  lifted  up  by  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  who  is  most 
beneficent,  and  who  by  the  pen  had  re- 
vealed that  which  men  did  not  know, 
Mohammed  woke  from  his  trance,  and 
felt  as  if  "  a  book"  had  been  written  in 
his  heart.  A  great  trembling  came 
upon  him  so  that  liis  whole  body  shook, 
and  the  perspiration  ran  down  his  body. 
He  hastened  home  to  his  wife,  and  said, 
"Oh,  Chadija!  what  has  happened  to 
me !  "  He  lay  down,  and  she  watched 
by  him.  When  he  recovered  from  his 
paroxysm,  he  said,  "Oh, Chadija!  he,  of 
whom  one  would  not  have  believed  it 
(meaning  himself),  has  become  either  a 
sootlisayer  (Kahiu  *)  or  one   possessed 

*  The  Ilebrew  "  Cohen,"  priest^  in  a  deteriorated 
sense  like  the  German  "  Pfaffe."  In  the  time  of 
Mohammed  it  meant  a  low  fortune-teller,  an  erer- 
ready  interpreter  of  dreams,  who  had,  like  Daniel, 
10  liud  out  both  the  dreams  and  their  solution& 


(by  DJins) — ^mad."  She  replied^  "  God  is 
my  protection,  O  Abu-1-E[asim  1  (a  name 
of  Mohammed,  derived  from  one  of  his 
boys),  He  will  surely  not  let  such  a  thing 
happen  unto  thee,  for  thou  speakest  the 
truth,  dost  not  return  evil  for  evil,  keep- 
est  faith,  art  of  a  good  life,  and  kind  to 
thy  relations  and  friends.  And  neither 
art  thou  a  talker  abroad  in  the  bazaars. 
What  has  befallen  thee?  Hast  thou 
seen  aught  terrible  ?  "  Mohammed  re* 
plied,  "  Yes."  And  he  told  her  what  he 
had  seen.  Whereupon  she  answered 
and  said,  '^  Rejoice,  O  dear  husband,  and 
be  of  good  cheer.  He,  in  whose  hands 
stands  Chadija's  life,  is  my  witness  that 
thou  wilt  be  the  prophet  of  this  people," 
Then  she  arose  and  went  to  her  cousin 
Waraka,  who  was  old  and  blind,  and 
"  knew  the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians."  When  she  told  him  what 
she  had  heard,  he  cried  out,  ^'  JKoddus^ 
Koddus  I — Holy,  Holy !  Verily  this  is 
the  Namua  which  came  to  Moses.  He 
will  be  the  prophet  of  his  people.  Tell 
him  this.     Bid  him  be  of  brave  ,heart.'* 

We  must  here  interpose  for  a  momeht. 
This  Waraka  has  given  rise  to  much  and 
angry  discussion — chiefly  as  to  his  "  con- 
version." He  was  long  supposed  to  have 
been  first  an  idolater,  then  a  Jew,  finally 
a  Christian.  It  has  been  sho^n,  how- 
ever, by  recent  investigations,  that 
whatever  he  was  at  first,  he  ceiiAinly 
lived  and  died  a  Jew.  To  our  mind  this 
one  sentence  goes  a  long  way  towards 
settling  the  point.  Koddus^ — is  simply 
the  Arabicised  Hebrew  Kadosh  (Holy). 
And  while  we  need  not  prove  that  a 
Christian  would  scarcely  have  nsed  this 
exclamation  (any  more  than  lie  would 
have  spoken  of  the  "  Kamus  "  ),  we  are 
reminded  of  the  story  in  the  Midrash  of 
the  man  whose  heart  was  sore  within 
him  for  that  he  could  neither  read  the 
Scripture  nor  the  Mishnah.  And  one 
day  when  he  stood  in  the  synagogue, 
and  the  precentor  reached  that  part  of 
the  liturgy  in  which  God's  holy  name  is 
sanctified,  thb  man  lifted  up  his 
voice  aloud  and  cried  out  with 
all  his  main:  ^^ Kadosh  1  Kadoehl 
Kadosh  r  (Holy !  Holy  I  Holy  I).  And 
when  they  asked  him  what  made  him 
cry  out  thus,  he  said,  ^'  I  have  not  been 
deemed  worthy  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
or  the  Misbnui,  and  now  the  moment 
has  come  when  I  may  sanctify  God, 
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shall  I  not  lift  up  my  voice  aloud  ?  "  "  It 
did  not  last  a  year,  or  two,  or  three,"  the 
legend  adds,  ^^  but  it  so  fell  out  that  this 
man  became  a  great  and  mighty  geoeral, 
and  a  foimder  of  a  colony  within  the 
Roman  empire." 

As  to  the  "  i\ramt/5,"  it  is  a  hermaphro- 
dite in  words.  It  is  Arabic,  but  also 
Greek.  That  it  is  Talmudical,  need  we 
say  it  ?  It  is  in  the  first  instance  vofio^:. 
Law,  that  which  "  by  old  custom  and 
common  consent"  has  become  so.  In 
Talmudical  phraseology  it  stands  for  the 
Thorah  or  Revealed  Law.  In  Arabic  it 
further  means  one  who  communicates  a 
secret  message.  And  all  these  different 
significations  were  conveyed  by  Waraka 
to  Mohammed.  The  messenger  and  the 
message,  both  divine,  had  come  together, 
even  as  Moses  had  been  instructed  in  the 
Law  by  a  special  angel— not,  as  foimer 
commentators,  to  save  Waraka's  Chris- 
tianity, used  to  explain,  because  to  Mo- 
hammed, as  to  Moses,  a  new  Law  was 
given,  while  Christ  came  to  confirm  what 
had  been  given  before. 

Not  long  after  this  the  two  men  met 
ill  the  street  of  Mecca.  And  Waraka 
said,  "I  swear  by  him  in  whose  hand 
Waraka's  life  is,  God  has  chosen  thee  to 
be  the  prophet  of  this  people.  The 
greatest  Namus  has  come  to  thee.  They 
will  call  thee  a  liar;  they  will  persecute 
thee,  they  will  banish  thee,  they  will 
fight  against  thee.  Oh  that  I  could  live 
to  those  days !  I  would  fight  for  thee." 
And  he  kissed  him  on  his  forehead.  The 
Prophet  went  home,  and  the  words  he 
had  heard  were  a  great  comfort  to  him 
and  diminished  his  anxiety. 

After  this  Mohammed,  in  awe  and 
trembling,  waited  for  other  visions  and 
revelations.  But  none  came ;  and  the 
old  horrible  doubts  and  suspicions  crept 
over  his  soul.  He  went  up  to  Mount 
Hira  again — this  time  to  commit  suicide. 
But,  as  often  as  he  approached  the  pre- 
cipice, lo,  he  beheld  Gabriel  at  the  end 
of  the  horizon  whithersoever  he  turned, 
who  said  to  him,  "  I  am  Gabriel,  and 
thou  art  Mohammed,  the  Prophet  of 
God."  And  he  stood  as  entranced,  un- 
able to  move  backwards  or  forwards, 
until  anxious  Chadija  sent  out  men  to 
seek  him. 

We  must  interrupt  the  course  of 
the  story  for  a  moment  respecting  this 
"  Voice,"  which  is  called  in  the  Ikoran, 


(( 
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Gabriel,  or  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  have 
on  a  previous  occasion  spoken  of  the 
strange  metamorphoses  of  Angels  and 
Demons,  as  they  migrated  from  India 
to  Babylonia,  and  Irom  Babylonia  to 
Judaea.*  Their  further  migration  to 
Mecca  did  not  produce  much  change, 
since  the  process  of  Semitizing  them  and 
making  them  subservient  to  Monotheism 
had  been  wrought  already  by  the  Tal- 
mud. Yet  this  strange  identification  of 
Gabriel  with  the  Holy  Ghost  which  we 
find  here  is  a  problem  not  fully  to  be 
solved  either  by  the  Talmud,  or  the 
Zend  Avesta. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  an  expression  of  most 
common  occurrence  in  the  Haggadah, 
is  thus  summarily  explained  by  the  Tal 
mud — as  an  emphatic  answer  probably 
to  the  popular  tendency  of  taking  trans- 
cendental terms  in  a  concrete  sense. 
With  ten  names,"  says  the  Talmud, 
is  the  Holy  Ghost  named  in  Scripture. 
They  are — Parable,  Allegory,  Enigma, 
Speech,  Sentence,  Light,  Command,  Vis- 
ion, Prophecy."  In  the  Angelic  Hie- 
rarchy of  the  Talmud  it  is  Michael  (Vo- 
humauo),  and  not  Gabriel,  who  takes  first 
rank.  He  stands  to  the  right  of  the 
Throne,  Gabriel  to  the  left ;  he  repre- 
sents Grace  ;  Gabriel,  stern  Justice ;  and 
though  they  are  both  intrusted  with 
watching  over  God's  people,  it  is  yet 
Michael  who  stands  forth  to  fight  for 
them,  who  brings  them  good  tidings,  and 
who,  as  heavenly  High  Priest,  "offers 
up  the  souls  of  the  righteous  upon  God's 
Altar."  Yet  he  is  often  accompanied  by 
Gabriel,  who  is,  be  it  observed,,  particu- 
larly active  in  the  life  of  Abraham.  It 
is  he  who  saves  Abraham  from  lie  fiery 
furnace  into  which  Nimrod  had  cast 
him  ;  in  the  message  of  Isaac's  birth  he 
is  one  of  the  three  "men,"  and  his  place 
is  to  Michael's  right  hand.  In  all  other 
respects,  he  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  Persian  9''^^^^^9  ^^^  ^^  principal 
office  is  that  of  revenging  and  punishing 
evil,  while  he  acts  as  a  merciful  genius 
to  the  good  and  elect.  Hence,  probably, 
he  became  in  later  Persian  mythology, 
as  well  as  in  the  Talmud,  the  Divine 
Messenger.  He  is  thus  replete  with  all 
knowledge,  and — alone  of  all  angels — is 
versed  iu  all  human  tongues.  Islam  has 
made  a  few  transparently  **  tendencious" 

*  5«!  Article  "Talmud." 
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changes.  Gabriel  here  stands  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Throne,  and  Michael 
to  the  left,  t.e.,  the  former,  becomes  the 
Anprel  of  Mercy,  and  the  latter  that  of 
Punishment.  Omar,  it  is  said,  once 
went  into  a  Jewish  Academy,  and  asked 
the  Jews. about  Gabriel's  office.  He, 
they  mockingly  answered,  is  our  enemy ; 
he  betrays  all  our  secrets  to  Mohammed, 
and  he  and  Michael  are  always  at  war 
with  each  other  —  an  answer  which, 
taken  seriously  by  Omar,  so  shocked 
him  that  he  cried  out,  *'  Why,  you  are 
more  unbelieving  than  the  Himyarites ! " 
But  might  this  strange  identification  of 
Gabriel  and  the  Holy  Ghost  posnibly  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  mystic 
office  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
Church,  is  ascribed  in  Islam  to  Gabriel 
also,  who,  as  in  the  New  Testament,  an- 
nounces the  message  to  Mary,  and  that 
thus  the  two  have  become  fully  identi- 
fied in  the  minds  of  the  traditionists  ? 

We  have  left  Mohammed  in  the  terror- 
stricken  state  of  a  mind  conscious  of  its 
mission,  and  vainly  trying  to  struggle 
against  it.  The  grim,  lonely  darkness 
within,  the  horrible  dread  lest  it  all  be 
but  mockery  and  self-deception,  or  "  the 
Devil's  prompting  ; "  the  inability  of 
uttering,  save  in  a  few  wild,  rhapsodic 
sounds,  that  message  which  is  silently 
and  agonizingly  growing  into  shape— 
and  death  seems  the  only  refuge  and  sal- 
vation— who  shall  describe  it  ?  It  was 
through  these  phases  of  a  soul  strug- 

fling  between  Heaven  and  Hell  that 
[ohammed  went  in  those  days,  and  the 
thought  of  suicide  came  temptingly  near. 
But,  lo!  Gabriel  on  the  edge  of  the 
horizon  crying :  I  am  Gabriel,  and  thou 
art  Mohammed,  God's  Messenger.  .  .  . 
Fear  not  I 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  long  that 
state  of  doubt  and  terror  lasted.  Tradi- 
tion, wildly  diverging  here,  is,  of  course, 
of  little  use.  Probably  he  was  not  quite 
free  from  it  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
But,  by  degrees,  and  as  he  no  longer 
had  to  caiTy  that  dread  burden  in  his 
lonely  heart,  he  gathered  strength.  His 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  mission 
rose.  No  Demoniac,  no  contemptible 
soothsayer,  no  possessed  madman  he — 
the  voice  within  urged.  And  at  times, 
a  blissful  exultation  took  the  place  of 
the  former  horror.    His  heart  throbs 


with  grateful  joy.  "By  the  midda 
splendor,  and  by  the  stilly  night,"  he 
cries,  ^^  the  Lord  does  not  reject  him, 
and  will  not  forsake  him,  and  the  future 
shall  be  better  than  the  past.  Has  he 
not  found  him  an  orphan  and  given  him 
a  home,  found  him  astray  and  guided 
him  into  the  straight  path,  found  him  so 
poor  and  made  him  so  rich  ?  "  *'  Where- 
fore," he  adds,  "  do  not  thou  oppress 
the  orphan,  neither  repel  thou  him  who 
asketh  of  thee— but  declare  aloud  the 
bounties  of  thy  Lord !".  .  ,  . 

And  the  revelations  now  came  one 
after  the  other  without  intermission  dar- 
ing a  space  of  more  than  twenty  years — 
revelations,  the  central  sun  of  which  was 
the  doctrine  of  God's  Unity,  Monothe- 
ism, of  which  he,  Mohammed,  was  the 
bearer  to  his  own  people. 

Yet  these  Revelations  did  not  come 
in  visions  bright,  transcendent,  exalted. 
They  came  ghastly,  weird,  most  horrible. 
After  long,  solitary  broodings,  a  some- 
thing used  to  move  Mohammed,  all  of  a 
sudden,  with  frightful  vehemence.  He 
"  roared  like  a  camel,"  his  eyes  rolled  and 
glowed  like  red  coals,  and  on  the  cold- 
est day  terrible  perspirations  would 
break  out  all  over  his  body.  When  the 
terror  ceased,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he 
had  heard  bells  ringing,  ^'the  sound 
whereof  seemed  to  rend  him  to  pieces ;  '* 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  a  man — 
as  if  he  had  seen  Gabriel — or  as  if  words 
had  been  written  in  his  heart,  Sneh 
was  the  agony  he  endured,  that  some  of 
the  verses  revealed  to  him  wellnigh 
made  his  hair  turn  white. 

Mohammed  was  epileptic,  and  vast  in- 
genuity and  medical  knowledge  have 
been  lavished  upon  this  point,  as  explan- 
atory of  Mohammed's  mission  and  suc- 
cess. We,  lor  our  own  y)art,  do  not 
think  that  epilepsy  ever  made  a  man  ap- 
pear a  prophet  to  himself,  or  even  to  the 
people  of  the  East ;  or,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  inspired  him  with  the  like  heart- 
moving  words  and  glorious  pictures. 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  was  taken  as  a 
sign  of  demons  within — demons, "  Devs," 
devils,  to  whom  all  manner  of  diseases 
were  ascribed  throughout  the  antique 
world,  in  Phoenicia,  in  Greece,  in  Rome, 
in  Persia,  and  among  the  lower  classes 
of  JudsBa  after  the  Babylonian  Exile. 
The  Talmud,  which  denies  a  concrete  Sa- 
tan, or  rather  resolves  him  rationaliy  into 
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"  passion,"  "  remorse,"  and  "  death," — 
stages  corresponding  to  his  being  "  Se- 
ducer," "Accuser,"  and  "Angel  of 
Death" — speaks  of  these  demons  as 
hobgoblins,  or  special  diseases,  and  in- 
veighs in  terms  of  contempt  against  the 
"  exorcisms  "  in  vogue  *  in  Judaea  about 
the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christianity. 
Those  **  possessed"  loved  solitary  places, 
chiefly  cemeteries ;  they  tore  their  gar- 
ments, and  were  altogether  beyond  the 
pale.  On  the  special  nature  of  the  pos- 
sessing demons,  the  "  Shedim "  of 
the  Talmud,  the  "Devils"  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Jin,  or  Genii,  of  the 
Koran,  as  different  from  and  yet  alike 
to  the  Devas,  and  as  forming  the 
intermediate  hidings  between  men  and 
angels,  as  in  Plato  (Sympos,\  we  may 
yet  have  to  speak.  That  they  were  all 
"  pure,  holy,  everlasting  angels  from  the 
beginning,"  and  only  came  to  be  degraded 
(as  were  the  Devas  by  "  Zoroastrianism," 
and  the  Gods  of  Hellas  and  Rome  by 
Christianity)  into  wicked  angels  in  the 
course  of  religious  reformation  or  change, 
— is  unquestionable,  even  if  the  Book  of 
Enoch  did  not  state  it  expressly.  They 
are  "fallen  Angels" — fallen  through 
pride,  envy,  lust.  The  two  angels  Sham- 
chazai  (A!sai)  and  Azael  (Uziel)  of  the 
Targum,  the  Midrash,  and  the  Koran 
(M4rut  and  Hdrut),  are  thrown  from 
heaven  because  of  their  desiring  the 
daughters  of  man,  even  as  Sammael  him- 
self loses  his  most  high  estate,  because 
he  seduces  Adam  and  Eve.  True,  there 
is  a  peculiar  something  supposed  to  in- 
here in  epilepsy.  The  Greeks  called  it 
a  sacred  disease.  Bacchantic  and  chory- 
bantic  furor  were  God-inspired  stages. 
The  Pythia  uttered  her  oracles  under 
the  most  distressing  signs.  Symptoms 
of  convulsion  were  even  needed  as  a 
sign  of  the  divine  mania  or  inspiration. 

*  True,  Simon  ben  Yochai,  the  fabulous  author 
of  the  Zohar,  to  ivhose  rather  badly  kept  shrine 
at  Merom,  a  few  hours  from  Tiberias  (where  also 
Shamroai  and  Hillel  are  believed  to  be  buried), 
the  Faithful  of  Palestine,  and  oven  of  Persia  and 
India,  make  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  this  day, 
did  once,  and  apparently  with  the  approval  of 
the  authorities,  drive  out  a  devil  from  the  Em- 
peror's daughter  at  Rome.  But  then  this  devil 
had  good-naturedly  offered  his  services  himself, 
and  the  object  of  Simon's  embassy,  the  rescind- 
ing of  an  oppressive  decree,  was  considered  so 
praiseworthy  in  the  main  that  these  authorities 
rather  shut  their  ejes  to  the  performance. 


But  Mohammed  did  not  utter  any  of  bis 
sayings  while  the  paroxysm  lasted.  Clear- 
ly, distinctly,  most  consciously,  did  he 
dictate  to  his  scribe  what  had  come  to 
him — for  he  could  not  write,  according 
to  his  own  account.  But  it  may  well 
be,  and  it  speaks  for  Mohammed's 
thorough  honesty,  that  he  himself  believ- 
ed, in  the  very  first  stages,  to  have  been 
"  inspired  "  during  his  fits  by  Jin.  Ac- 
cording to  Zoroastro-talmudical  notions, 
which  had  penetrated  into  Arabia,  these 
Jin  listened  "  behind  the  curtain "  of 
Heaven  and  learnt  the  things  of  the  future. 
These  tbey  were  then  believed  to  com- 
municate to  the  soothsayers  and  diviners. 
But  it  was  dangerous  eavesdropping 
enough.  When  the  heavenly  watchers 
perceived  these  curious  goblins,  they 
hurled  arrows  of  fire  at  them ;  in  which 
men  saw  falling  stars.  Mohammed  soon, 
however,  rejected  this  notion  of  "  demo- 
niac" inspiration;  while  from  the  By- 
zantines to  Luther,  and  from  Luther  to 
Muir,  it  was  the  devil,  who  prompted 
the  prophet.  Muir  has  indeed  instituted 
several  minute  comparisons  bet  wen  Sa- 
tan tempting  Christ  and  Mohammed. 
Whereat  Sprenger  somewhat  irrever- 
ently observes,  that  since  there  be  a 
Devil,  he  must  needs  have  something  to 
do. 

Tempted  as  we  feel,  before  we  proceed 
to  describe  the  mental  and  religious  at- 
mosphere around  Mohammed  when  he 
came  to  proclaim  "the  faith  of  Abraham," 
that  first  bearer  of  the  emphatically 
Semitic  mission,  to  enlarge  upon  that 
great  question  of  the  day,  the  mission  of 
the  Semitic  races  in  general,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  points 
touching  their  religious  development. 
A  brilliant  French  savant  has  of  late,  in 
somewhat  rash  generalization,  asserted 
that  Monotheism  is  a  Semitic  instinct. 
On  which  another,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found scholars — since,  alas!  dead — ob- 
served that  the  assertion  was  perfectly 
correct,  if  you  exclude  all  the  Semitic 
races  save  the  Jews :  and  these,  it  might 
be  added,  at  a  very  late  period  indeed, 
notwithstanding  all  the  teachings  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  not  after  a 
thousand  judgments  had  come  upon 
them,  all  the  horrors  of  internecine  war, 
misery,  captivity,  and  exile.  The  Phoe- 
nicians were  idolaters,  the  Assyrians 
were  idolaters,  the  Babylonians  were 
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idolaters,  and  the  Arabs  were  idolaters. 
And  yi't  perhaps  the  truth  lies,  as  usual, 
in  the  middle.    If,  according  to  Schelling, 
who  goes  much  further,  a  vague  Mono- 
theism is  the  basis  of  all  religions,  there 
certainly  does  seem  to  be  an  abstract 
idea  of  absolute  power  of  rule  and  do- 
minion hidden  in  the  universal  Semitic 
name  of  the  All-Powerful  Supremo  God, 
to  whom  all  the  other  natural  Powers,  in 
their  personified  mythic  guises,  are  sub- 
ject, and  in  whom  they,  as  it  were,  are 
absorbed.     Baal,  El,  Elohiin,  Allah,  Eli- 
on,  denote  not  merely  the  Liglit,  the 
brigiit  Heaven,  as  Zeus,  Jupiter  (subject 
in  iiis  turn  to  Fate,  or  that  "which  had 
once  been  spoken"),  but  Might,  Almight- 
iness — absolute,   despotic,   that  created 
and  destroyed,  did  and  undid  according 
to  its  own  tremendous  Will  alone,  and 
by  the  side  of  which  nothing  else  ex- 
isted:   while   Jehovah-Jahve   seems    to 
point  to  the  other  stage  and  side  of  ab- 
solute  Existence,   the   Being    from   all 
times  and  for  all  times,  the  Ens^  the 
First   Cause.     And    what   is   especially 
characteristic   of  the  Shemitcs  is   this, 
—that  while,  as  Jewish  and  Arabic  tra- 
dition has  it,  the  sons  of  Jaj)het  (Indo- 
Germans)  are  kings,  and  those  of  11  am 
slaves,  the  sons  of  Shem  are  prophets. 
A  th  ous.nul  t  imes  lulled  into  sweet  dreams 
of  beantv,  thev  are  aroused  a  thousand 
times  by  the  wild  cry  of  the  Prophet  in 
their    midst,  who  points  heavenwards, 
"  Behold  who  has  created  all  these ! "  But 
what  is  a  Prophet  ? — In  the  Hebrew  term 
Nabi^  whiih  Islam  adopted,  there  does  not 
indeed  appear  to  inhere  that  foretelling 
faculty,  with  which  from  the  time  of  the 
Septuagint  we  are  wont  to  connect  it. 
For    it  is   the   Septuagint   whicli    first 
translates    it    by    ffpo^vjriic,     foreteller ; 
while  others  render  it  by  "Inspired," 
or    simply    "Orator."      The    manifo  d 
equivalents  used  in  the  Bible,  such  as 
watchman,  seer,   shepherd,   messenger, 
one   and   all   denote    emphatically    the 
office  of  watching  over  the  events,  and 
of  lifting  up  the  voice  of  warning,  of 
reproving,  of  encouraging,  before  all  the 
people  at  the  proper  hour.     Hence  the 
Haggadah  has  been  called  "  the  prophet- 
ess of  the  Exile,"  though  no  Haggadist 
was  ever  considered  "inspired."     The 
Prophet  was  above  all  things  considered 
as  the  popular  preacher  and   teacher, 
gifted  with  religious  enthusiasm,  with 


an  intense  love  of  his  people,  and  with 
divine  power  of  speech : — whence  alone 
the  possibility  of  prophetic  schools. 
And  most  strikingly  says  the  Midrash 
of  Abraham  that  he  was  a  Prophet,  a 
Nabiy  but  not  an  "Astrologer,"  one 
whose  calling  it  is  not  to  forecast,  bat 
one  who  lifts  mcn^s  minds  heavenwards. 
In  this  sense  —  all  transcendental- 
ism apart — Mohammed  might  well  be 
called  a  prophet,  even  by  Jews  and 
Christians. 

We  can  but  guess  at  the  state  of  Arab  be- 
lief and  worship  before  Mohammed  ?  For 
though  the  Arabs  enter  the  world's  stage 
as  long  after  the  first  joyous  revelation 
of  humanity  in  Hellenism,  as  the  Assyri- 
ans and  Babylonians,  not  to  speak  of 
the  Phoonicians,  had  entered  it  before, 
they  have  left  us  but  little  record  of  their 
doings  in  the  period  of  "  Ignorance," — 
as  with  proud  humility  they  called  the 
time  before  Islam.  From  what  broken 
light  is  shed  by  a  few  forlorn  rays,  we 
may  conclude  this :  that  they  worshipped 
— to  use  that  vague  word — the  Hosts  of 
Heaven,  and  that  with  this  worship  there 
was  combined  a  partial  belief  in  resur- 
rection among  some  clans.  Others,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  ascribed  everything 
to  "Nature,"  and  to  have  denied  a 
guiding  Creator.  We  further  find  traces 
of  an  adoration  of  fetishes:  bodily  re- 
presentatives of  certain  influences  to  be 
avoided,  feared,  and  conciliated,  or  to  be 
loved  and  gratefully  acknowledged. 
The  Sun  and  the  Moon,  Jupiter  and 
Venus,  Canopus  and  Sinus  and  Mercury, 
had  their  stony  mementos,  their  temples, 
their  priests,  and,  be  it  well  understood, 
the  power  of  protecting  those  who  fled 
to  their  altars.  Herodotus  speaks  of 
the  Arabs  as  worshipping  only  Dionysos 
(whom  Strabo  changes  into  Jupiter)  and 
Urania,  "whom  they  call"  Orotal 
(probably  Nur-Allah=God's  light),  and 
Alilat — a  feminine  form  of  Allah,  the 
Phirnician  Queen  of  Heaven,  Tanith- 
Astarte.  Of  a  worship  of  heroes  in  the 
form  of  statues  there  are  vague  traces, 
but  so  vague  and  so  mythical  that  they 
cannot  be  counted  historical  material. 
Trees  and  stones  are  further  mentioned 
as  objects  of  primitive  Arab  worship, 
and  on  this  point  Maim  on  ides  has  given, 
as  is  his  wont,  clear  and  transparent  ex- 
planations, into  which  we  cannot,  how- 
ever,  enter.      Among    the    latter    the 
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famous  Black  Stone  of  the  Kaaba,  that 
primeval  temple  ascribed  to  Abraham, 
stands   foremost;  next   we   know  of  a 
White  Stone  (Al  Lat),  at  Taif,  still  seen 
by  Hamilton,  and  one  or  two  more  im- 
movable tokens  of  some  great  event, 
such  as  the  Shemites  were  wont  to  erect, 
— Jacob,  among  others,  at  Bethel  (the 
general  Phoenician  term  for  these  stone 
erections)— mementos  which  the  Penta- 
teuch   emphatically    protests    airainst: 
"ForZam  Jehovah,  your  God."  Vaguer 
still  are  the  records  of  the  Oracle-Trees, 
one  of  which   stood  near  Mecca,  while 
the  other,  dedicated  to  Uzza,  the  mighty 
Goddess,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  seems  to 
have  spread  all  over  the  land,  with  its 
due  complement  of  priests   and   sooth- 
sayei-s,    male   and  female.     That  there 
were  the  usual  accompaniment  of  Lares 
and  Penates,  more   or  less  coarse  and 
bodily,  such  as  always  have  been  neces- 
sary for  the  herd,  need  not  be  added. 
Thus,  it  is  recorded  of  one  tribe  that 
they  worshipped  a  piece  of  dough,  which, 
compelled  by  hunger,  they  cheerfully  ate 
up.     Some,  we  said,  did  not  believe  in 
the  resurrection.     Some  did ;  and  there- 
fore thoy  tied  a  camel  to  a  man's  sepul- 
chre, without  providing  it  with  any  food; 
If  it  ran  away,  that  man  was  everlast- 
ingly damned-- and,  be  it  observed  here, 
that  the  Jews  alone  among  the  Shemites 
protested  against  everlasting  damnation 
— if  not,  its  blackened  bones  would,  on 
the   Day  of  Judgment,  form  'a   handy 
and  honorable  conveyance  to  the  abode 
of  his    bliss.      The    Phantoms    of  the 
Desert,  the  Fata  Morgana,  Angels  nnd 
Demons,  and  the  rest  of  embodied  ideas 
or  ideals,  formed  other  objects  of  pious 
consideration,  bat  only  as  intermediators 
with  the  great    Allah.      Long    before 
Mohammed,  the  people  were  wont,   in 
their  distress,  to  pray  at  their  pilgrimages 
to  him  alone,  in  this  wise  :   "At  thy  ser- 
vice, O  Allah !     There  is  no  Being  like 
unto  Thee,  and  if  there  be  one,  it  is  Thou 
and  not  it  that  reigneth ; "  and  when  asked 
what  was  the  office  of  their  other  idols, 
they  would  answer  that  they  were  in- 
termediators— much  as  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  lower   strata  revere  saints  bnd 
their  emblems.     Let  it  not  be  forgotten 
also  that  the  perpetuation  of  this  pre- 
Islamic  idolatiy,  if  so  we   call  it,  was 
due  to  a  great  extent  to  political  reasons. 
The  manifold  sanctuaries  and  their  in- 


comes belonged  to  certain  noble  families 
and  clans. 

So  much  for  the  Heathenism.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  two  other 
popularly  assumed  agents  in  that  reli- 
gious phase  to  which  Molinmmed  has 
given  its  name,  and  which  has  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  :  Christianity  and 
Judaism. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  to  ascribe 
whatever   was   "  good "   in  Mohamme- 
danism to  Christianity.      We  fear  this 
theory  is  not  compatible  with  the  results 
of  honest  investigation.     For  of  Arabian 
Christianity,  at  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
the  less  said,  perhaps,  the  belter.     By  the 
side  of  it,  as  seen  in  the  Koran — and  this 
book  alone  shows  it  to  us  authentically  as 
Mohammed  saw  it — even  modern  Am- 
haric   Christianity,   of   which   we  pos- 
sess such  astounding  accounts,  appears 
pure  and  exalted.     And  as,  moreover, 
the  monk  Bahiia-SergiusGeorgins- Nes- 
tor, who  is  said  to  have  instructed  Mo- 
hammed, is  a  very  intangible  personage 
indeed,  if  he  be  not,  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  actually  a  Jew ;  and  as  the  seve- 
ral Syrian  travels,  during  which  Moham- 
med is  supposed  to  have  been   further 
inured  into  Christianity,  have  to  be  taken 
dim  grano,  nothing  remains  but  his  con- 
tact with  a  few  freed  Greek  and  Abys- 
sinian slaves,  who,  having  lived  all  their 
life  among  Arabians,  could  hardly  boast 
of  a  very  profound   knowledge  of  the 
tenets  and  history  of  Christianity.     We 
shall,  therefore,  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  Koran  polemizing  against  some  such 
extraordinary  notions  as  that  of  Mary- 
Maryam,  "the  daughter  of  Imran,  the 
sister  of  Harun,"   being  not   only  the 
mother  of  God,  but  forming  a  person  in 
the  Trinity ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
meet  with    the    extraordinary   legends 
from  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy, and  from  the  "  Assumption  "  of 
Mary,   ascribed   to   John    the   Apostle 
himself.     Or,  again,  to  see  it  adof)t  the 
heretical  view  of  certain  early  Christian 
sects  that  it  was  not  Christ,  but  Judas, 
who  was  executed,  and  that  Christ  had 
to  allow  the  "  hallucination  "  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  suffered  people  to  call 
him  God.    But  ihnt  fundamental  tenet 
of  Christianity,  viz.,  the  Sonship,  Mo- 
hammed fought  against  with  unswerving 
consistency  ;   and   never  grew  tired  of 
repeating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms 
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which  he,  the  master  of  speech,  could 
find,  his  abhorrence  against  that  notion, 
at  wliich  "  the  heavens  might  tear  open, 
and  the  eartli  cleave  asunder."  There 
is  a  brief  chapter  in  the  Koran,  the 
"  Confession  of  God's  Unity,"  which  is 
considered  tantamount  to  the  third  part 
of  the  whole  Koran,  though  it  only  con- 
sists of  these  words — "  Say,  God  is  One  : 
the  Everlasting  God.  He  hegetteth  not, 
aiid  He  is  not  begotten^  and  there  is 
none  like  unto  Ilim."  Still  more  distinct- 
ly is  this  notion  expressed  in  another 
place : — "  The  Christians  sav  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God.  May  God  resist  them  .  .  . 
how  are  they  infatuated."  And,  again : — 
"  They  are  certainly  infidels  who  say  God 
is  One  of  Three."  .  .  .  "  Believe  in  God 
and,  his  Apostle,  but  speak  not  of  a 
Trinity.  There  is  but  One  God.  Far 
be  it  from  Him  that  he  should  have  a 
son."  ..."  Christ  the  son  of  Mary  is 
no  more  than  an  Apostle."  ..."  It  is 
not  fit  for  Allah  that  He  should  have  a 
son.  Praise  to  him !  "  (i,  c,  far  be  it  from 
Him !) 

Jesus,  according  to  Mohammed,  is 
only  one  of  the  six  Apostles,  who  are 
specially  chosen  out  of  throe  hundred 
and  thirteen,  to  proclaim  new  dispensa- 
tions, in  confirmation  of  previous  ones. 
These  are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Mo- 
ses, Jesus,  and  Mohammed. — But  this 
point  must  come  under  further  consid- 
eration under  the  tenets  of  Islam. 

We  now  turn  to  Judaism,  which,  as 
we  have  hinted  before,  forms  the  kernel 
of  Mohammedanism,  both  general  and 
special.  Here  merely  the  preliminary 
observation  that  when  we  spoke  of  the 
Talmud  as  a  source  of  Islam,  we  did  not 
imply  that  Mohammed  knew  it,  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  had  ever  heard  its 
very  name ;  but  it  seems  as  if  ho  had 
breathed  from  his  childhood  almost  the 
air  of  contemporary  Judaism,  such  Ju- 
daism as  is  found  by  us  crystallized  in 
the  Talmud,  the  Tar^um,  the  Midrash. 

Indeed,  the  geograprucal  and  ethnogra- 
phical notices  of  Arabia  in  Scripture  are 
to  so  astounding  a  degree  in  accordance 
with  the  very  latest  researches,  that  we 
cannot  but  assume  the  connection  be- 
tween Palestine  and  Arabia  to  have 
been  close  from  the  earliest  periods.  The 
Ishmaelites  of  the  Arabian  midland  arc, 
in  the  earliest  documents,  carefully  dis- 
tinguished   from    the    Yootanites    and 


Kushites  of  Mahrah  in  the  South :  not 
to  speak  of  the  minute  information  re- 
vealed by  the  later  documents.  At 
what  time  Jews  first  went  to  Arabia  is 
a  problem  which  we  shall  not  endeavor 
to  settle.  Of  Abraham  and  Ishmael, 
and  the  halo  of  legends  that  surrounds 
these  national  heroes,  hereafter.  But 
even  rejecting,  as  we  must  do,  the  hallu- 
cinations of  two  most  eminent  scholars 
regarding  the  immigration  of  an  entire 
Simeonitic  regiment  in  the  time  of  Saul, 
who  having  fought  a  battle  near  Mecca 
— hence  called  Makkah  Rabbah  (Great 
Defeat) — ^settled  as  Gorhoms  or  Gerim 
(Strangers),  and  so  forth — we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Jews, 
"  worshippers  of  the  invbible  God  of 
Abraham,^'  existed,  though  in  smaU  num- 
bers, in  Arabia,  at  a  very  primitive  pe- 
riod indeed.  Bokht-Nasar,  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar is  called  in  early  Arabic  do- 
cuments, caused  many  others  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  Arabia.  The  Hasmoneans  forced 
a  whole  tribe  of  Northern  Arabia  to 
adopt  Judaism  ;  a  Jewish  king  of  Arabs 
fights  against  Pompey.  The  Talmud 
shows  a  rather  unexpected  familiarity 
with  Arab  manners  and  customs,  and — 
to  indicate  one  curious  point — the  pro- 
phet Elijah,  who  appears  there  as  a 
kind  of  immortal  tutelary  genius,  goes 
about  in  the  guise  of  an  Arab  (the  Klu- 
dhr  of  Mohammedan  legend).  The  an- 
gels that  appear  to  Abraham  ^^  look  like 
Arabs,''  not  to  speak  of  Job  and  bis  three 
friends,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  other 
like  Arab  reminiscences.  Centuries  be- 
fore Mohammed,  Kheibar,  five  days  from 
Medina,  and  Yemen,  in  South  Arabia, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  Dhu 
Nowas,  the  last  Jewish  king  of  Yemen, 
falls  by  the  hands  of  the  Abyssinian  Ne- 
gus. The  question  for  us  remains,  what 
phase  of  faith  these  Jews  represented. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  though 
combined  among  themselves  for  purpo- 
ses of  war,  they  held  little  intercommu- 
nication with  their  brethren  either  in 
Palestine  or  even  in  Arabia,  and  there- 
fore were  ignorant  of  the  development 
of  "  the  Law  "  that  went  rolling  on  in 
Judaea  and  Babylonia.  The  chief  proof 
for  this  was  found  in  the  absence  of  Ju- 
da}o-Arabic  literature  before  Moham- 
med. To  us,  this  circumstance  affords 
absolutely  no  proof.  None,  at  least, 
that  would  not  perhaps  rather  confirm 
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our  view  to  the  exact  contrary.  We 
know  how  literatures  may  be  and  have 
been  stamped  out;  or  had  the  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Chaldsean?,  the  Etruscans, 
never  any  literature  ?  We  happen  to 
know  the  contrary,  though  nothing,  not 
to  say  worse  than  nothing,  because  more 
or  less  corrupt  reminiscences,  has  re- 
mained of  it  all.  And,  further,  we 
have  distinct  proof  in  the  very  Koran 
that  not  only  did  they  keep  au  courant 
vvith  regard  to  Haggadah — witness  all 
the  legends  of  Islam — but  even  H:4^- 
chah.  Mohammed  literally  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Mishnah,*  and,  further, 
gives  special  injunctions  taken  from  the 
Gemara,  such  as  the  puriflpation  with 
sand  in  default  of  water,  the  shortening 
of  the  prayer  in  the  moment  of  danger, , 
<fcc.f  There  is  an  academy,  or  Beth- 
hamidrash,  at  Medina  ;  and  Akiba,  when 
on  his  revolutionary  mission,  is  consulted 
by  the  Arab  Jews  about  one  of  the  most 
minute  and  intricate  points  of  the  Oral 
Law. 

In  truth,  these  Jews  stood  not  merely 
on  the  heights  of  contemporary  culture, 
but  far  above  their  Arab  brethren.  They 
represented,  in  fact,  the  Culture  of  Ara- 
bia. They  could  all  read  and  write, 
whilst  the  Arabs  had  occasionally  to 
capture  some  foreign  scholars  and  prom- 
ise them  their  liberty  on  condition 
that  they  should  teach  their  boys 
the  elements  of  reading  and  writing. 
The  Jews — nay,  the  Jewesses,  as  Mo- 
hammed had  to  learn  to  his  grief — were 
specially  gifted  wuth  the  poetic  vein,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on ;  and  poetry  in 
Arabia  was  at  the  time  of  Mohammed 
the  one  great  accomplishment.  There 
was  a  certain  fair  held  annually,  where, 
as  at  the  Olympic  Games,  the  produc- 
tions of  the  last  twelve  months  were 
read  and  received  prizes.  The  beauti- 
ful tale  of  the  hanging  up  of  the  prize 
poems  in  the  Kaaba,  whence  they  were 
called  Moallakat,  is  unfortunately  a  myth. 


♦  Notably  the  judge's  admonition  to  the  wit- 
nessesjthat  he  who  wantonly  destroys  one  single 
human  life  will  be  considered  as  guilty  as  if  he  had 
destroyed  a  whole  world. — See  "Talmud,'*  p.  440. 

f  "  Thy  will  be  done  in  Heaven ;  grant  peace 
to  them  that  fear  Thee  on  Earth ;  and  whatever 
plcasoth  Thee,  do.  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  who 
hearest  Prayer  " — is  the  formula  suggested  by  the 
Talmud  for  the  hours  of  mental  distraction  or 
peril 
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since  Moallakat  does  not  betoken  suspen- 
ded ones,  but  (pearls)  loosely  strung  to- 
gether. But,  undoubtedlyf^o  have  made 
the  best  poem  of  the  season  was  a  great 
distinction,  not  merely  for  the  individ- 
ual poet,  but  for  his  entire  clan. 

These  Jewish  tribes,  some  of  whom 
derived  their   genealogy   from   priestly 
families   (Al-Kahinani),    lived  scattered 
all  over  Arabia,  but  chiefly  in  the  south, 
in  Yemen  (Himyar),  "  the  dust  of  which 
was  like  unto  gold,  and  where  men  never 
died."     They   lived,   as   did  the   other 
Arabs,  either  the  life  of  roving  Bedouins, 
or  cultivated  the  land,  or  inhabited  cities, 
such  as  Yathrib,  the  later  Medina   or 
City,  by  way  of  eminence — of  the  Pro- 
phet, to  wit.     Outw^ardly  they  had  com- 
pletely merged  in  the  great  Arabic  family. 
Conversions  of  entire  clans  to  Judaism, 
intermarriages,  and  the  immense  family- 
likeness,  so  to  speak,  of  the  two  descend- 
ants of  Abraham — for  the  derivation  of 
the  Arabs  from  Ishmael,  whatever  may 
be  alleged  to  the  contrary,  seems  un- 
questionably an  ante-Mohammedan  no- 
tion— facilitated   the   levelling  work  of 
Jewish   cosmopolitanism.     Acquainted, 
as   we   said,   with   both  Halachah   and 
Haggadah,  they  seemed,  under  the  pe- 
culiar   story-loving    influence    of  their 
countrymen,   to    have   cultivated   more 
particularly  the  latter  with  all  its  gor- 
geous  hues   and   colors.     Valiant  with 
the  sword,  which  they  not  rarely  turned 
against  their  own  kinsmen,  they  never 
omitted  the  fulfilment  of  their  greatest 
religious  duty — the  release  of  their  cap- 
tives, though  these  might  be  their  adver- 
saries ;  and  further,   like   their  fathers, 
from  of  old,  they  kept  the  Sabbath  holy 
even  in  war,  though  the  prohibition  had 
been   repealed.      They  waited   for   the 
Messiah,  and  they  turned  their  faces  to- 
wards Jerusalem.*     They  fasted,  they 
prayed,  and  they  scattered  around  them 


*  Tho  synagogues  were  generally  built  in  the 
form  of  a  theatre,  the  portal  due  west,  so  that 
the  worshipper's  face  was  turned  to  the  east,  even 
to  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  pious  allusion  to  the  words  (1  Kings  viii. 
29),  *•  That  their  eyes  may  be  open  towards  this 
house  night  and  day  .  .  .  that  thou  mayest 
hearken  to  the  prayers  which  thy  servants  shall 
make  towards  this  place."  Daniel  prayed  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  "  the  tower  of  David,  builded  for 
an  armory  "  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  is  taken  alle- 
gorically  as  an  allusion  to  that  enduring  and 
mighty  Holiness  that  ever  belonged  to  the  spot, 
10 
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the  seeds  of  such  high  culture  as  was 
contained  in  their  literature.  And  Arabia 
called  them  tft  People  of  the  "  Book  ;" 
even  as  Ilecjel  has  called  them  the  People 
of  the  "  Geist."  These  seeds,  though 
some  fell  on  stones,  and  some  on  the 
desert  sand,  had  borne  fruit  a  thousand- 
fold. Of  generally  practical,  nay  vital, 
institutions  wliich  they  had  introduced, 
long  before  Mohamme<l,  into  the  land  of 
their  adoption,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Calendar  ;  and  the  intercalary  month 
was  by  the  Arabs  called,  in  grateful 
acknowledgment,  Nassi  (Prince),  the 
title  of  the  Babylonian  head  of  the 
Jewish  Diasf)ora.  The  Kaaba  and  the 
Pilgrimage,  Yoctan  and  Ishmael,  Zem- 
zem  and  Ilagar,  received  their  coloring 
from  Jewish  Arabs.  They  were  alto- 
gether locked  up  to  with  much  reverence, 
and  tht'ir  superiority  would  also  politi- 
cally have  stood  them  in  very  good 
stead,  when.  Mohammed  subsequently 
turned  against  them,  had  they  known 
what  united  action  meant. 

When  we  said  that  there  were  dis- 
tinguished poets  among  them,  we  meant 
poets  not  Jewish,  but  purely  Arabic. 
Tiieir  poems  are  all  of  intensely  national 
Arabic  type.  Among  others  we  have 
fragments  by  Assamael  (Samuel),  "  the 
faithful,"  a  great  chief,  who  dwelt  in  a 
strong  castle,  and  who,  rather  than  be- 
tray his  friend's  confidence,  saw  his  boy 
cut  in  twain  before  his  eyes.  What  has 
survived  of  his  songs  breathes  noble 
pride  and  loftiness  of  soul,  tempered  at 
limes  by  a  strange  sadness :  joy  of  life 
and  love  of  conviviality ;  as  indeed  one 
of  his  poems  opens  with  the  mournful 
question,  whether  the  women  would 
lament  him  after  his  death,  and  how  ? 
Both  his  son  Garid,  and  his  grandson 
Suba  were  poets ;  so  were  Arrabi,  whose 
sons  fought  against  Mohammed ;  and 
Aus,  by  whom  we  have  a  kind  of  cha- 
racteristic, yet  mild,  protest  against  his 
wife's  change  of  creed.  "  W^e  live,"  he 
sings,  "  according  to  the  Law  (Thora) 
and  Faith  of  Moses,  but  Mohammed's 
Faith  is  also  good.  Each  of  us  thinks 
himself  in  the  right  path.'*  Then  there 
is  Suraih,  who  "  would  drink  from  the 
cup  of  those  that  are  of  noble  heart, 


even  if  there  be  twofold  poison  therein ;" 
and  about  four  or  five  •more,  who  sing 
of  love  and  wine,  the  sword  and  faith- 
fulness, hospitality  and  the  horse.  There 
were  also  Jewish  poetesses,  whose  poems, 
as  we  already  mentioned,  were  "  bitterer 
to  Mohannned  than  arrows,"  and  who 
did  not  escape  his  vengeance. 

We  had  to  tarry  somewhat  on  this 
out-of  the-way  field  of  the  circumstances 
and  position  of  Arabian  Jews — not  a 
little  of  which  would,  but  for  Islam, 
nener  have  been  known.  Of  their  tenets 
and  ceremonies,  their  legends  and  dog- 
mas, as  transferred  to  Islam,  we  haxe  to 
treat  separately.  And  such  was  Arabia 
as  to  differeuce  of  creeds  when  Moham- 
med arose.  We  left  him  at  the  moment 
when  he  began  to  become  aware  of  his 
"  Mission."  But  he  was  not  without 
special  predecessors.  These  were  the 
Haiiifs^  literally — in  talmudical  parlance 
— "hypocrites."  "Four  shall  not  see 
God,''  says  the  Talmud,  "  the  scoffers, 
the  Ilamfs  ("  who  are  to  be  exposed  at 
all  hazards,"  while  generally  it  is  con- 
sidered better  "  to  be  thrown  into  a  fiery 
furnace  than  bring  any  one  to  public 
shame"*),  the  liars,  the  slanderers." 
These  Hanifs  form  a  very  curious  and 
most  important  phase  of  Arabian  faith 
before  Mohammed — a  phase  of  Jewish 
Christianity  or  Christian  Judaism.  They 
loved  to  style  themselves  also  "Abra- 
hamitic  Sabians,"  and  Mohammed,  at 
the  outset,  called  himself  one  of  them. 
They  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
"  heretics."  They  believed  in  One  God. 
They  had  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and 
further  certain  "  Rolls  of  Abraham  and 
Moses,"  called  Ashmaat^  to  which  Mo- 
hammed at  first  appeals.  This  word 
Aahmaat,  or  Shamaata^  has  likewise 
given  rise  to  most  hazardous  conjectures. 
To  us  it  appears  very  simply  the  tal- 
mudical Shemaata,  which  is  identical 
with  Halachah  or  legal  tradition.  In 
Arabia  it  seems  to  have  assumed  the  sig- 
nification of  Midrash  in  general,  chieny 
as  regards  its  haggadistic  or  legendary 
part.f  Tiiese  mysterious  Rolls,  about 
which  endless  discussions  have  arisen, 
thus  seem,  to  our  mind,  to  have  been 


once  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the  Shechinah. 
And  the  early  Church  followed  also  in  this 
respect. 


*  See  *'  Talmud." 

f  We  have  noticed  the  same  procesa  with  re- 
gard to  the  word  Midrash  itself  in  Palestine  and 
Babylonia.    See  '*  Tahnud,"  p.  427. 
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neitlier  more  nor  less  than  certain  colle<N 
tions  of  Midrash,  beginning,  as  is  its 
wont,  with  stern  Halachah,  ending,  as  is, 
still  more  its  wont,  with  gorgeous  dreams 
of  fancy,  woven  round  the  sainted  heads 
of  the  Patriarchs,  with  transcendental 
allegories, — "tales  of  angels,  faiiy  le- 
gends, festal  songs,  and  words  of  wisdom." 
Nor  does  it  much  matter  what  were  the 
original  names  of  these  rolls  or  coUec* 
tions  in  que^^tion  (there  must  have  been 
scores  upon  scores  of  them),  since  there 
is,  as  fai-  as  we  can  gather  their  probable 
contents,  but  little  in  them  which  has 
not  survived  in  one  form  or  the  other  in 
our  extant  Midrash-books. 

There  were  some  very  prominent  men 
among  this  sect,  if  sect  it  may  be  called. 
Foremost  among  them  stands  one  Omay- 
ya,  a  highly-gifled  and  most  versatile 
j)oet,  who  never  would  acknowledge 
Mohammed,  and  ceased  not  to  write  sa- 
tires upon  him;  more  especially  as  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  proclaim  him- 
self prophet.  Besides  him  there  are  re- 
corded four  special  men  (all  relations  of 
the  Prophet,  Waraka  among  them), 
who,  distrusted  with  the  fetishism  into 
which  their  countrymen  had  sunk,  once 
met  at  the  Kaaba,  during  the  annual 
feast,  and  thus  expressed  their  secret 
opinion  to  each  other.  "  Shall  we  encom- 
pass a  stone  which  neither  heareth  nor 


seeth,  neither  helpeth  nor  hurteth  ?  Let 
US  seek  a  better  faith  "  they  said.  And 
they  went  abroad  to  seek  and  to  find 
the  Hanifite  creed — the  "religion  of 
Abraham." 

This  religi<Mi  of  Abraham,  Mohammed 
came  to  re-establish,  Mohammed  the  Ha- 
nifite, who  succeeded  where  the  others 
failed.  He  used  the  arguments,  the 
doctrine,  occasionally  the  very  words  of 
these  his  predecessors, — though  we  have 
here  to  be  doubly-  on  our  guard  against 
the  possible  coloring  of  later  Moham- 
medan tradition — chiefly  of  Zaid,  who 
refrained  from  eating  blood  and  that 
which  had  been  killed  for  idolatry — two 
things  pointing  emphatically  to  Jewish 
teaching.*  Zaid,  it  is  reported,  also  ab- 
horred the  barbarous  burying  alive  of 
children,  then  customary  among  the 
Arabian  savages,  and  "  worshipped  the 
God  of  Abraham."  Also,  did  he  say,  "  O 
Lord,  if  I  knew  what  form  of  worship 
Thou  desirest,  I  would  adopt  it.  But  I 
know  it  not."  And  when  his  nephew 
after  his  death  asked  the  Prophet  to  pray 
for  him,  Mohammed  said,  "  Verily  I  will: 
he  will  form  a  Church  of  his  own  on  the 
Day  of  Judgment."  Nay  more,  Zaid 
had  actually  taught  at  Mecca,  and  Mo- 
hammed openly  declared  himself  his 
pupil. 

(To  be  coocIadedL) 


ComhUI  Magasine. 
THE  DEFENDERS  OF  OUR  NORTHWEST  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 


The  spasmodic  panic  of  an  invasion 
of  India  by  Russia  which  periodically 
besets  the  English  mind  has  been  more 
fully  discussed,  and  with  a  wider  range 
of  view,  this  *Jrear,  than  usual.  Mr. 
Grant  Duff's  important  speech  on  the 
Central  A.^ia  debate  in  July, — the  dis- 
cussions of  the  geographical  section  of 
the  British  Association  at  Exeter,  in 
August,  where  the  chairman.  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  and  a  Russian  savant,  M.  de 
Tchikatchef,  entered  into  all  its  bear- 
ings, have  brought  the  diflScult  question 
more  intelligibly  before  the  British  pub- 
lic, to  whom  Indian  politics  in  general 
are  strangely  uninteresting,  although  the 
smallest  details  of  some  petty  squabble 
nearer  home  are  eagerly  caught  up. 

It  is  this  very  want  of  detail,  how- 


ever, which  often  prevents  our  caring 
for  a  question.  It  is  difiicult  to  feel  a 
vehement  interest  in  masses  of  men — 
the  millions  of  India  oppress  our  imagi- 
nations ;  the  story  of  the  struggles  of  a 
single  individual  comes  nearer  to  us 
than  the  miseries  of  whole  hosts ;  and 
how  few  can  realize  the  interior  work- 
ings of  the  minds  of  men  belonging  to 
races  who  are  cut  off  from  us  by  such  a 
strange  gulf  of  nature  and  custom. 

As  was  said  by  one  who  knew  them 
well,  if  the  Western  man  reverses  every- 
thing which  he  considers  proper  in  man- 
ners and  right  in  habits,  he  will  probably 
reach  the  point  of  view  of  his  Indian 
fellow-subjects.      You  show  courtesy  in 

*  Foremost    among  the  seven    fundamental 
"LawB  of  the  Sons  of  Noah." 
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Europe  by  taking  off  your  hat ;  to 
cover  the  liead  and  uncover  the  feet  is 
to  show  respect  in  the  East.  The  Euro- 
pean asks  "  with  effusion "  after  hie 
friend's  wife  and  family ;  it  is  the  greatest 
insult  to  a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan.  You 
invite  your  acquaintance  to  dine  with 
you ;  he  would  break  his  caste  and  im- 
peril his  salvation  if  he  accepted.  You 
dance  for  your  own  delight  in  Europe  ; 
you  pay  to  have  it  done  for  you  in  Ben- 
gal. Type  of  the  whole  state  of  things 
— you  write  from  left  to  right  in  the 
West  and  reverse  it  in  Hindostan. 

There  appears  to  be  still  greater  dif- 
ficulty to  any  real  communication  or 
friendship  between  the  races  since  the 
Mutiny.  Even  the  higher  morality  of 
the  prenent  Anglo-Indians  has  removed 
one  bridge  to  common  interests  and 
feelings ;  and  our  cold,  just,  stern  rule 
seems  to  be  even  less  popular  among  the 
enormous  mixed  population  over  whom 
we  bear  such  an  unsynipathizing  sway 
than  that  of  the  French  hi  Algeria,  who 
interfere  far  more  than  we  have  ever 
done  with  the  habits  of  the  natives. 

We  hold  India  on  much  the  same 
principles  as  those  by  which  the  Romans 
seem  to  have  ruled  Britain :  we  bring 
about  a  reign  of  law  and  order,  make 
material  improvements,  roads,  bridges, 
and  the  like,  but  we  keep  opart  from 
the  conquered  nation,  leave  them  to  their 
own  devices  in  all  matters  which  do  not 
interfere  with  our  own  ways,  and  in  fact 
probably  change  their  habits  of  thought 
and  life  as  little  as  our  own  were  al- 
tered of  old  by  that  mighty  mastership. 

There  is,  however,  one  set  of  English- 
men who,  to  a  certain  degree,  pass  the 
barrier  which  in  general  divides  us  so 
utterly.  Soldiers  have  a  strong  fellow- 
feeling  with  one  another ;  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Irregular  Forces,  guarding 
the  Northwest  frontier  of  India,  seem 
to  come  into  very  close  contact  with 
their  men,  treating  them  a  little  perhaps 
like  children,  but  with  a  discipline  which, 
if  despotic,  is  a  fatherly  one,  and  which 
gains  their  enthusiastic  good-will  and 
even  devotion. 

On  examining  a  map  of  the  Punjaub  * 

*  PuDJanb  means,  it  is  well  known,  simply  the 
country  of  the  "live"  rivera;  we  have  adopted 
into  English  unconsciously  two  other  Indian  uses 
of  the  word  '*fivo:"  '*  Punch,"  the  drink,  com- 
posed of  "  five  "  ingredients,  water,  spiriu,  sugar, 


and  its  neighbors  for  the  points  where 
there  is  any  possibility  of  outlet  and 
inlet  to  Northern  India,  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  Indian  Civil  Service,  read  at 
Exeter, "  on  the  fecilities  for  trade  with 
the  countries  lying  beyond  our  fron- 
tiers," may  be  taken  as  excellent  evi- 
dence concerning  the  openings  in  the 
immense  chains  of  mountains  Iving  north 
and  west  of  us,  through  wnich  alone 
an  enemy  could  penetrate.  He  says 
that,  at  present,  there  are  two  great 
routes  for  the  commerce  which  exists: 
the  first  threads  the  various  Cabool 
passes,  Bolan,  Goleri,  Kyber,  <fcc.  (the 
difficulties  of  which,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  we  already  know  something 
of),  from  the  valley  of  the  Indus  into 
Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  and  Western 
Turkistan. 

Afghanistan  itself  is  described  by  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  as  our  best  barrier  against 
invasion,  since,  if  the  fierce  tribes  which 
inhabit  it  are  friendly  to  us,  there  would 
be  little  chance  of  Russia  being  ever  able 
to  cross  that  enormous  belt  of  ragged 
country  ;  and  Lord  Lawrence^s  policy  has 
constantly  been  directed  to  strengthen- 
ing the  hands  of  its  ruler,  whom  we  are 
now  accordingly  subsidizing  largely. 

The  other  route  crosses  the  Himalaya 
to  Chinese  Tartary.  This  enormous 
range,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  is  still 
almost  unknown  to  geographers,  said 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  his  very  interesting 
speech.  Its  length  is  still  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  ;  its  breadth,  as  given 
by  Captain  Montgomerie,  of  the  Indian 
Trigonometrical  burvey  (who  may  be 
said  first  to  have  spanned  it),  is  m^ore 
than  400  miles  at  its  narrowest — ^aboat 
eight  times  the  width  of  the  Alps — with 
a  summit  ridge,  the  passes  over  which 
average  about  15,000  feet  in  height, 
i,  €,,  about  that  of  Mont  Blanc ;  with 
scores  of  peaks  of  far  greater  elevation. 
It  consists,  moreover,  of  a  threefold 
rampart,  the  outer,  mid,  and  trans-Him- 
alaya, says  Mr.  Forsyth,  which  sound 
sufficiently  deterrent.  Only  three  of 
the  passes  are  "  available  for  traffic," 
and  even  these  hardly  answer  our  ideas 
of  a  route  for  trade.     The  one  by  Jhe- 

lemon,  and  spice.  "  Punch,"  the  play  of  **  five  " 
personages,  the  hero,  his  wile,  his  dog  (in  France, 
a  cat,  in  India,  a  mungoose),  and  two  others,  vaiy- 
ing  greatly  in  difTerenl  countries  between  a  doc* 
lor,  lawyer,  policeman,  devil,  soldier,  priest 
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lum  and  Ladak  leads  through  mountains 
the  snow  from  which  supplies  the  five 
rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  and  is  much 
praised  by  Captain  Montgomerie,  be- 
cause "none  of  the  passes  exceed  13,300 
feet,  and  are  open  for  at  least  seven  or 
eight  months  in  the  year."  One  "  very 
remarkable  depression  is  oiily  11,300 
feet."  Glaciers,  steep  and  stony  hill- 
paths,  sudden  storms,  avalanches  daily, 
fords  over  rivers  a  mile  or  more  broad  ; 
"only  three  days  out  of  thirty  without 
grass,  fuel,  or  water  ; "  "  merchandise 
transported  upon  men's  backs,  as,  till 
now,  the  Rotang  Pass  could  not  be 
traversed  by  laden  animals ; "  "  trying 
effects  of  the  atmosphere  at  17,000  feet 
elevation," — these  are  a  few  of  the  ob- 
servations upon  the  different  routes,  and 
do  not  certainly  give  an  idea  of  great 
facilities.  Hopes  are  held  out  of  "a 
short-legged  variety  of  camels  in  use  at 
Yarkand,"  which  we  might  import ;  and 
we  are  consoled  by  hearing  that  "sheep 
are  cmploved  to  bring  over  borax  from 
Thibet !  ""' 

Mr.  Forsyth,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is,  moreover,  making  the  best  of  his  case 
with  a  view  to  encourage  traffic  to  pass 
that  way. 

M.  de  Tchikatchef 's  extremely  curious 
paper  was,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prove 
that  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  country 
made  it  quite  unnecessary  to  dread  the 
invasion  of  Russia  across  any  of  these 
routes  from  Central  Asia,  since,  although 
it  is  perfectly  true  that  they  were  suc- 
cessfully crossed  by  Alexander  the  Great 
and  many  Mongol  conquerors,  neither 
the  Macedonian  nor  the  Asiatic  soldiers 
were  encumbered  by  the  ponderous  artil- 
lery of  modem  warfare.  They  had,  be- 
sides, an  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  moral  and  material  strength  over  the 
races  they  were  invading,  which  no  Euro- 
pean army  could  possibly  now  expect  to 
secure,  except  over  an  uncivilized  people 
(as  in  Abyssinia),  and  \yhich,  conse- 
quently, never  could  apply  to  Russia  and 
British  India. 

It  is  an  extremely  agreeable  theory, 
which  may,  perhaps,  assist  in  laying  the 
ghost  of  our  fears ;  but  meantime  it  is 
also  pleasant  to  remember  that  we  have, 
besides  the  comfort  of  these  walls  of  stone 
thousands  of  feet  high,  a  material  guar- 
antee of  safety,  a  body  of  men  stationed 
along  the  frontier  line  in  question,  so 


alert,  so  brave,  and  so  disciplined,  that 
Sir  William  Mansfield  in  a  published  re- 
port once  called  them,  to  their  infinite 
pride, "  the  steel  head  of  the  lance  which 
defends  India."  One  portion  of  this 
force  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
whole.  It  is  stationed  on  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  land  from  forty  to  sixty  miles 
wide  lying  beyond  the  Indus,  between  the 
Suleyman  range  of  the  mountains  of 
Afghanistan  on  one  side,  and  the  great 
muddy  river  which  flows  through  a 
thousand  miles  of  nearly  flat  plain  from 
the  Himalaya  to  the  sen,  wuth  a  fall  of 
not  more  than  fourteen  hundred  feet  in 
the  whole  distance. 

The  country  is  generally  desert,  not 
from  the  character  of  the  soil,  which  is 
fertile  enough,  but  from  the  absence  of 
water,  and  there  is  only  a  narrow  green 
belt  of  cultivation  where  conduits  from 
the  river  can  reach,  or  where  wells  have 
been  dug. 

We  claim  possession  up  to  the  crest 
of  the  lower  hills,  while  the  inhabitants 
say  that  our  territory  only  extends  to  the 
base,  and  there  is  thus  a  "debateable 
land  "  like  that  of  the  border  country 
between  England  and  Scotland",  described 
in  a  memoir  by  Carey,  when  "  warden 
of  the  Marches  "  in  James  I.'s  time,  and 
where  the  same  sort  of  warfare  is  con- 
stantly going  on  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
so  fond  of  painting  in  far  later  days,  with 
heroes  much  after  the  fashion  of  Rob 
Roy. 

Six  hundred  miles  of  this  frontier,  i,  e., 
from  Khohat,  beyond  which  the  Indus 
makes  an  immense  bend  among  the  moun- 
tains,— a  part  of  its  course  extremely 
little  known,  and  where  the  Afghan  ter- 
ritory comes  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
our  posts, — down  to  the  junction  with 
the  Chenaab,  is  in  the  keeping  of  an  ir- 
regular force  of  about  eleven  thousand 
men,  Sikhs,  Afghans,  Rajpoots  from  the 
hills,  Punjabees,  with  a  handful  of  British 
officers.  It  is  a  fierce  service  under  a  fierce 
sun,  where  not  above  a  dozen  English- 
men in  command  of  each  regiment  keep 
at  bay  all  the  heady,  changeful,  warlike 
tribes  belonging  to  independent  Afghan- 
istan, bearing  sway  over  a  mixed  com- 
pany of  strange  men  of  strange  beliefs, 
with  no  English  supports  within  any 
available  reach,  save  a  hundred  Euro- 
pean artillerymen  at  Peshawur,  and  yet 
apparently  feeling  as  safe  as  if  they  were 
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in  Hyde  Park.  There  is  a  strange  pleas- 
ure in  such  a  life  to  a  certain  class  of 
minds,  the  sense  of  power  in  danger, 
wliich  to  some  men  is  of  itself  a  sort  of 
stern  delight. 

The  "  independent  tribes  "  are  not  in 
any  degree  under  the  sway  of  the  ruler 
of  Afghan  proper;  they  inhabit  a  great 
hill  district  varying  in  width  from  twenty- 
five  to  eighty  miles,  with  an  inner  range 
rising  into  very  lofty  mountains  20,000 
feet  high  and  more.  One  beautiful 
snowy  peak,  above  16,000  feet  in  height, 
is  called  the  Tent  of  Solomon  (where  old 
maps  remark  incidentally  that  "  the  ark 
rested  "),  and  can  be  seen  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  across  the  plain  at  our  headquar- 
ters. 

These  wild  mountaineers  are  strong, 
active  men,  not  tall,  but  very  broad- 
shouldered,  with  a  Jewish  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, always  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
always  ready  to  turn  out  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Every  man  is  a  soldier,  and  some 
of  the  tribes  are  very  numerous  :  one  is 
reported  as  being  able  to  bring  a  thou- 
sand matchlocks  into  the  field. 

Every  village  community  governs  it- 
self; most  of  them  are  very  small,  some- 
times not  containini::  above  two  or  three 
hundred  men  in  each.  They  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  althoui^h  this  does  not 
exclude  caste,  there  is  scarcely  any 
among  the  hillsmen.  They  speak  Ordoo, 
a  mixture  of  Persian  and  Sanscrit,  and 
seem  to  have  no  common  bond  among 
them  ;  indeed  they  are  so  often  at  war  be- 
tween themselves,  that  we  can  usually  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  one  village  against 
another. 

They  seem  pretty  nearly  in  the  state  of 
the  Highland  clans  in  the  last  century, 
owning  no  allegiance  except  to  their  own 
chief, — their  hand  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  them. 
Their  narrow,  sterile  valleys  are  not  able 
to  afford  them  enough  to  subsist  upon, 
and  "  cattle-lifling "  in  the  plains  is  ac- 
cordingly recognized  an  honorable  pro- 
fession. 

For  any  popular  cause  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  might,  it  is  said,  be  col- 
lected for  a  short  onset;  but  as  there 
could  be  no  real  connecting  link  between 
them,  they  would  melt  away  like  the 
clans  afler  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans, 
and  a  victory  would  scatter  them  almost 
OS  soon  as  a  defeat. 


The  hillsides  are  so  dteepthat  although 
the  men  themselves  can  scramble  np 
them  like  cats,  the  only  way  by  wbicn 
the  cattle,  stolen  upon  these  raids,  can 
be  carried  into  the  mountains,  is  np  the 
dilferent  passes,  small  and  great.  Ac- 
cordingly, where  each  debouches  into 
the  plain,  we  have  erected  a  little  stone 
tower,  in  which  sometimes  as  few  as 
four  men,  sometimes  ten,  with  a  sergeant, 
are  stationed  constantly  on  the  lo<^-oat. 
As  soon  as  they  see  the  dust  of  a  drove 
in  the  distance,  they  sound  an  alarm, 
which  can  be  heard  at  the  next  fort,  and 
a  man  on  horseback  is  despatched  from 
the  nearest  mounted  station  to  head- 
quarters,— Dera  Ismael  Khan,  or  the 
like, — where  half  a  troop  of  cavalry 
are  always  kept  ready  day  and  night, 
ready  to  arm,  and  their  horses  saddled, 
"  as  was  the  custom  of  Branksome  Hall." 
The  description  of  the  border  fortress  of 
the  Buccleughs  in  The  Lay  of  the  LcLSt 
Minstrel  gives  an  idea  of  a  strangely 
similar  state  of  things — ten  knights,  ten 
squires,  and  ten  yeomen,  ^^maildad 
men,"  ''quitted  not  their  harness  bright, 
neither  by  day  nor  yet  by  night,"  and 

'  Thirty  steeds,  both  fleet  and  wight, 
Stood  saddled  in  stable  day  and  night." 

Our  trooj)ers  are  always  thus  prepared 
in  the  same  way  to  start  off  at  full  gallop, 
and  as  cattle  (even  stolen  ones)  cannot 
be  made  to  travel  fast,  the  horsemen 
are  generally  in  time  to  stop  the  droves 
before  they  can  reach  a  pass,  and  drive 
them  back  to  the  owners ;  while  the 
"  Caterans  "  escape,  like  the  Armstrongs 
and  the  Eliots  of  the  Scotch  border,  to 
the  impenetrable  fastnesses  where  they 
cannot  be  followed  without  infinite 
trouble,  and  are  ready  to  begin  again 
next  time. 

The  requirements,  however,  of  our 
own  Frontier  Force  have,  of  themselves, 
opened  a  fresh  industry  which  tends  to 
put  a  stop,  to  the  necessity  of  these 
forays.  The  troops  require  wood  for 
burning,  and  grass  for  their  horses  and 
cattle,  for  which,  of  course,  we  pay 
regularly ;  this  is  all  brought  down  on 
the  backs  of  mules  and  camels,  which 
return  laden  with  the  taxed  salt  from  the 
plains ;  one  of  the  few  things  which  the 
clansmen  buy,  and  against  the  smuggling 
of  which  there  are  stringent  penalties. 

There  is  not  a  cart  in  the  whole  dis* 
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trict,  or  indeed  a  road  for  wheels  of  any 
kind  :  fifty  pack  camels  and  forty  mules 
are  accordingly  allotted  to  each  battalion 
for  transport,  and  their  packing  is  always 
done  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  a  diffi- 
cult art ;  their  backs  are  easily  galled  and 
very  hard  to  cure.  Each  pack-saddle  is 
made  carefully  to  fit  the  back  it  is 
intended  for;  while  on  a  march  the 
officer  in  charge  is  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  any  symptoms  of  uneasiness, 
when  the  burdens  are  instantly  shifted 
before  serious  mischief  has  taken  place. 
What  the  want  of  this  knowledge  has 
cost  the  nation,  during  the  Abyssinian 
war,  will  probably  never  be  known. 
The  number  of  valuable  animals  brought 
from  great  distances  which  were  thus 
rendered  useless,  and  which,  as  there  was 
neither  forage  to  keep  them,  nor  time 
for  their  recovery,  had  then  to  be  des- 
troyed, was  enormous,  and  forms  one 
item  in  that  disproportion  between  the 
estimate  and  the  expenditure  concerning 
which  we  are  now  so  ruefully  and  use- 
lessly troubling  ourselves.  If  a  number 
of  men  had  been  sent  from  India  accus- 
tomed to  the  business,  thousands  of 
mules  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  might,  it  is  believed,  have  been 
saved. 

Such  of  the  requirements  of  the  Eng- 
lish officers  as  cannot  travel  upon  a  sad- 
dle must  come  up  from  Kurrachee  in  the 
slow  river-boats  of  the  Indus,  which  are 
apt  to  get  stranded  on  the  sand-shoals, 
or  delayed  when  the  river  has  burst  its 
banks  aflef  the  rains,  and  is  overflowing 
in  alljdirections ;  so  that  their  progress  is 
slow. 

The  want  of  water  beyond  reach  of 
the  river  is  the  grand  impediment  to 
cultivation  and  civilization  ;  it  is  accord- 
ingly a  religious  duty  to  supply  it,  and 
a  proverb  declares  that  "  Three  things 
only  make  a  man  :  t6  have  a  son  born  to 
him,  to  plant  a  tree,  and  to  dig  a  well," 
and  this  duty  is  sometimes  strangely 
performed.  One  evening  a  troop  of  the 
Irregular  Force  on  march  stopped  at  a 
few  solitary  huts ;  but  they  could  find 
no  inhabitants,  and  the  well  was  dry. 
Seeing  a  hole  with  a  heap  of  earth  beside 
it,  however,  the  officer  looked  down  into 
the  darkness,  and  a  little  weak,  old  voice 
called  out  from  the  bottom,  praying  him, 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  draw  up  a  basket- 
ful of  soil  to  the  surface  of  the  earth :  he 


did  as  he  was  asked ;  and  then  the  old 
man,  still  out  of  the  depths  of  his  hole, 
explained  how  he  had  vowed  to  dig  a 
well ;  that  now  for  many  years  he  had 
spent  nearly  all  of  every  day  picking 
away  the  earth  with  his  little  scoop, 
depending  upon  any  passer-by  whom 
he  could  persuade  to  help  him  for  re- 
moving the  "  spoil,"  by  spoonfuls  as  it 
were,  with  a  string  and  an  old  basket, 
which  he  was  too  weak  to  do  himself; 
he  went  up  and  down  by  some  wretched 
bits  of  stick  and  cord,  had  dug  forty 
feet  and  more,  and  was  expecting  to 
reach  water  quickly.  No  hermit  was 
ever  more  solitary.  And  then  the  troop 
moved  on  to  find  supplies  elsewhere,  and 
no  one  ever  heard  the  result  of  the  poor 
little  burrower's  imwearied  persever- 
ance. 

The  blood-feuds  among  the  clansmen 
are  ferocious,  like  the  Corsican  vendettas, 
going  on  for  generations  till  whole 
families  are  extirpated ;  and  men  are  to 
be  found,  as  in  the  Morea,  confined  to 
their  own  houses,  or  rather  towers, 
which  they  dare  not  leave  for  fear  of 
assassination,  and  who  have  thus  endured 
confinement  for  nearly  a  lifetime. 

There  is,  however,  a  sort  of  money 
tariff  to  which  we  ourselves  defer,  and 
exact,  when  occasion  demands,  for  our 
own  losses.  Thirty-six  rupees  is  the 
price  of  a  man  when  murdered,  and  only 
fourteen  for  a  woman, — but  fhen  she  is 
worth  this  money  whether  alive  or  dead  ; 
if  she  is  carried  off,  the  offender  is 
required  either  to  pay  her  value  or  to 
supply  another  as  good  to  the  husband  or 
father  to  whom  she  belonged,  and  who 
has  therefore  lost  her  services.  (Query, 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  whether  the  new 
wife  is  or  is  not  an  equivalent  to  the  old 
orte?)  She  is  a  very  useful  chattel, 
meanincj  work  and  doing  it;  besides 
which,  fourteen  rupees  is  not  cheap,  and 
does  not  at  all  imply  a  low  money  value  ^ 
— a  cow  may  be  bought  for  one  or  two 
rupees,  so  that  she  is  worth  a  number  of 
cows. 

Many  of  the  men  who  enlist  have 
mortal  enmities  among  themselves,  but 
under  our  impartial  sway  all  such  are 
ignored  until,  during  their  leave  of  ab- 
sence, they  can  comfortably  take  up  the 
quarrel  with  the  man  they  have,  per- 
haps, been  standing  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with,  at  the  point  where  they  left  it 
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off,  and  kill  and  stab  as  pleasantly  as  be- 
fore. 

Occasionally,  by  means  of  this  com- 
pounding pystem,  a  peace  is  brought 
about  between  families,  and  a  strange 
sort  of  debtor  and  creditor  account 
comes  out,  as  thus:  "Your  side  have 
killed  a  couple  of  my  cousins  and  a 
great-uncle ;  but,  per  contra,  as  a  set-off", 
we  have  killed  your  grandfather  and  a 
nephew,  and  there  was  that  little  affkir 
about  your  wife's  sister  never  settled, 
so  we  are  nearly  square,  and  there  is 
only  a  trifle  to  be  paid." 

A  certain  non-commissioned  officer, 
one  Jheloom  Khan  (or  "  Friday  "),  when 
at  home  once  on  leave  was  sent  for  by  a 
family  with  whom  his  own  had  had  a 
long  feud,  telling  him  that  they  wished 
to  make  an  honorable  bargain,  and 
strike  the  balance  between  his  losses 
and  theirs,  and  if  he  would  come  up  to 
their  tower  they  would  pay  him  the 
blood-money  due.  He  went  up  in  all 
good  faith,  accordingly,  with  a  friend. 
The  towers  are  composed  of  three  low 
rooms,  one  above  the  other.  He  was 
received  with  much  honor ;  but  when 
he  entered  he  saw  that  the  arms,  which 
are  generally  kept  on  the  ground-floor, 
had  been  removed.  "Treachery,"  whis- 
pered he  to  his  friend,  but  he  did  not 
like  to  turn  away.  Wlien  they  reached 
the  top  story,  which  was  that  upon  the 
roof,  they  found  the  whole  family  ranged 
with  the  arms  in  their  hands  readv  to 
set  on  him  and  put  him  to  death.  Jhe- 
loom had,  however,  kept  his  sword 
drawn  in  his  hand :  he  hewed  down 
the  man  in  front  of  him,  who  was  not 
prepared  for  such  readiness,  and  killed 
him ;  and  before  the  rest  had  recovered 
their  wits  he  had  turned  to  the  parapet, 
sprung  upon  the  battlements,  and  thrown 
himself  over;  it  was  better  to  die  so  than 
like  a  wild  beast  in  a  trap,  he  said.  Luck- 
ily the  ground  had  been  Litely  ploughed 
u])  to  the  very  foot  of  the  tower  onthat 
side ;  he  fell  soft.  Ilig  companion  fol- 
lowed his  example,  although  he  received 
a  wound  in  the  leg  as  he  climbed,  and 
the  two  were  up  and  far  away  before 
their  pursuers  could  get  down-stairs  and 
follow  them. 

This  man  and  his  would-be  murderer 
may  meet  again  under  the  English  flag 
any  day  in  peace. 

On  another  occasion  when  this  same 


Jheloom,  who  was  a  capital  ofllicer,  hi^d 
returned  to  his  home  in  the  mountains, 
his  horse  lost  a  shoe,  and  the  only  black- 
smith within  reach  belonged  to  a  hostile 
tribe.  One  of  his  fellow-soldiers  of  the 
same  village,  though  rightfully  an  ene- 
my, had  nevertheless  a  comrade's  feel- 
ing for  Jheloom  and  undertook  to  get 
the  horse  shod  for  him.  The  ownership 
was,  however,  unfortunately  discovered, 
and  the  horse  kept  back,  much  to  the 
soldier's  annoyance.  Upon  this  Jhe- 
loom went  down  to  the  watering-place 
of  the  tribe,  and  retaliated  by  carrying 
away  three  women,  whom  he  declared 
he  should  keep  as  hostages  until  his 
horse  was  restored.  It  was  the  time  of 
a  great  feast,  and  a  Moll  ah  soon  after 
came  up  to  him  with  vehement  ei>- 
treaties  that  he  would  allow  the  women 
to  return  home  for  the  ceremony,  prom- 
ising that  the  horse  should  be  sent  back. 
He  let  his  captives  go,  but  the  horse 
never  appeared.  After  a  little  time  one 
of  the  women  returned  to  him,  saying 
that  as  she  knew  they  had  been  suffered 
to  go  free  on  a  condition  which  had 
been  violated,  she  did  not  choose  to 
be  a  party  to  such  unjust  conduct,  and 
had  come  back  to  give  herself  up.  Jhe- 
loom was  delighted,  sent  for  the  priest 
to  marry  them  instantly,  and  declared  ho 
would  not  give  her  up  again  for  any 
horse  that  ever  was  born. 

The  hillsmen  enlist  willingly  in  our 
service  and  there  is  never  any  lack  of 
recruits.  After  one  of  their  villages 
had  been  burnt  and  destroyed  for  some 
crime,*  fifteen  of  the  inhabitants  enlisted 
next  day  in  the  English  force,  one  of 
them  with  a  fresh  wound  in  the  thigh 
made  by  our  troops.  They  are  used  to 
fighting,  and  do  not  much  care  on  which 
side  it  is.  The  honor  of  the  flag  under 
which  they  are  serving  at  the  moment, 
not  any  feeling  either  political  or  per- 
sonal, seems  to  be  their  ruling  passion ; 
but  they  are  as  wonderfully  true  to  the 
salt  they  are  eating  at  the  time  of  their 
engagement  as  Dugald   Dalgetty  him- 


*  On  this  frontier  each  villajre  i«»  held  re- 
Eponsiblo  for  the  crimes  of  its  inhabitants,  but 
there  is  a  great  difterenoe  of  opinion  as  to  the 
policy  of  thus  punishing  the  community  for  tbo 
man.  On  the  frontier  of  Beloocliistan,  farther 
down  the  river,  every  oflfcndor  is  pursued  to 
the  uttermost,  but  his  tribo  does  not  bear  hfs 
penalty. 
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self.  "That  standard  is  carried  either 
by  my  father  or  my  brother,  it  is  the 
privilege  of  our  family  in  the  Clan,"  a 
man  has  more  than  once  been  heard  to 
say  in  the  attack  on  a  village,  after 
which  recognition  he  went  on  to  the  as- 
sault as  if  it  had  been  against  the  devil 
in  person. 

They  fling  stones  with  dreadful  pre- 
cision, and  many  of  onr  ofiicers  have 
suffered  in  this  way  in  the  hillside  war- 
fare. It  is  no  child's  play.  In  one  af- 
fray only,  three  of  them  were  killed  and 
wounded ;  the  life  of  the  third  being 
saved  by  the  chain  of  his  helmet  which 
he  had  taken  oif  to  drink  at  a  well 
a  short  time  before;  his  troop  having 
been  surprised  by  the  enemy,  he  had  not 
had  the  time  to  fasten  it  properly,  and 
he  threw  the  chain  into  the  crown  of  the 
helmet,  where  it  warded  off  the  force  of 
a  large  stone  which  would  otherwise 
have  crushed  his  head. 

On  one  occasion  a  smart-looking 
young  chief  came  up  to  enlist.  "  Such 
a  dandy  as  you  will  not  do  for  a  com- 
mon soldier.  I  daresay  you  are  rich 
enough  to  have  a  wife?"  was  the  an- 
swer to  his  proposal.  "Yes,  I  have 
three,"  he  said  with  much  pride.  "  How 
could  you  afford  so  many?"  "Why, 
I  had  three  sisters,  and  I  exchanged 
them  all  for  wives."  After  a  day  or 
two  this  fine  gentleman,  who  evident- 
ly had  only  come  up  on  some  whim, 
repented  himself,  and  as  his  engage- 
ment was  not  complete,  was  allowed 
to  go  home.  We  want  no  unwilling 
recruits. 

Nearly  half  of  some  of  the  regiments 
consist  of  Afghans,  sometimes  as  many 
as  340  or  350  out  of  800  men.  The  rest 
are  Sikhs,  Rajpoots  from  the  hills,  Pun- 
jabees.  The  different  races  eat  apart, 
are  not  friendly,  and  are  kept  in  dif- 
ferent companies.  They  are  thus  useful 
as  a  check  upon  one  another;  "divide 
et  impera  "  as  usual.  The  Afghans  have 
most  dash,  and  are  put  in  front  when 
there  is  an  attack ;  the  Sikhs  have  more 
steadiness  in  their  bravery,  and  are  kept 
as  supports. 

The  words  of  command  are  given  in 
English,  and  every  new  recruit  must 
learn  as  much  of  the  master-tongue  as 
to  understand  these,  and  the  non-com- 
missioned officers  a  good  deal  more. 
The   extreme  frugality  of   the  natives 


enables  the  soldiers  to  live  on  a  fabu- 
lously small  pay,  but  it  has  not  been  in- 
creased with  the  cost  of  living,  and  is 
now  too  low.  Even  the  non-commis- 
sioned ofiicers  receive  only  £3  lOs. 
monthly,  and  an  ordinary  private  has 
fourteen  shillings  a  month  !  out  of  which 
he  is  expected  to  feed  himself  and  pro- 
vide his  shoes  and  clothing,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  uniform  suit,  which  is 
given  him  piecemeal,  the  trousers  one 
year  and  the  jacket  the  next.  The  boots 
come  from  England,  and  cost  eight  or 
nine  shillings,  but  they  are  pulled  off  im- 
mediately after  parade,  and  therefore 
last  nearly  as  long  as  his  engagement, 
which  is  a  short  one.  Out  of  this  pit- 
tance, however,  he  generally  contrives  to 
lay  by  something  for  his  wife  in  the  hills, 
as  it  is  not  considered  "  respectable  "  to 
have  her  at  the  English  quarters ;  he 
lives  chiefly  on  a  sort  of  pulse,  rice 
being  a  luxury.  The  independent  way 
in  which  the  force  is  managed  gives 
each  officer  more  individual  responsi- 
bility than  in  the  regular  army,  and  in- 
creases his  pride  in  his  work  and  his  in- 
fluence with  his  men. 

There  is,  apparently,  much  the  same 
kind  pf  charm  as  in  driving  a  team  of 
wild  horses  or  fiery  mules  in  the  com- 
mand of  such  an  army,  and  as  the 
Englishman  looks  round  on  his  dusky 
followers,  the  prestige  by  which  that 
solitary  white  man  is  enabled  t«  rule  by 
right  of  the  strongest  in  character  and 
will,  in  mind  and  even  in  body,  makes 
him,  if  he  does  his  duty,  an  unconscious 
civilizer  to  an  extent  almost  incalculable. 
There  is  no  place,  perhaps,  where  the 
personal  character  of  each  representa- 
tive of  the  ruling  race  is  so  important, 
where  he  can  do  so  much  good  and  so 
much  harm. 

Englishmen  sometimes  have  been 
known  to  take  advantage  of  out-of-the- 
way  positions  to  throw  off,  not  only  the 
restraints  of  Christianity,  but  even  those 
of  the  natives,  when  they  become  worse 
than  savages ;  but  "  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman,"  in  the  highest  sense,  has, 
indeed,  a  grand  career  in  such  a  post — 
that  he  should  be  true,  honorable,  high- 
minded,  merciful,  and  just,  that  he 
should  hold  up  before  the  many  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  a  Christian  ideal ; — and 
he  is  of  far  greater  value  than  many 
missionaries,  even  in  the  Christianizing 
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part  of  the  task  which  is  supposed  to  be 
thoir  mission. 

The  extraordinary  influence  of  one 
high-minded  European  over  whole  masses 
of  men  has  been  shown  ac:ain  and  again 
in  India.  For  instance,  Colonel  Nichol- 
son acquired  sucli  a  name  among  his 
soldiers,  that,  to  liis  horror,  a  sect  arose 
called  tlic  Nicholonees ;  and  he  is  said 
once  to  have  flogged  a  man  who  pros- 
trated himself  before  him,  and  was 
proceeding  to  do  him  divine  honors. 

Little  thought  of  in  England,  where, 
indeed,  their  existence  is  scarcely  known, 
the  "  thin  red  line  "  of  our  defenders 
stretches  thus  along  our  frontier,  with 
their  lives  in  their  hands,  ever  ready  at 
any  moment  for  action.  It  is  wonderful 
by  what  a  number  of  brave,  able,  unas- 
suming men,  England  is  served  in  her 
outlying  possessions,  men  satisfied  to  be 
on  *'duty,"  whatever  it  is,  and  wher- 
ever it  happens  to  be,  taking  it  simply 
as  duty,  to  be  done  as  well  as  it  can  be 
done,  with  scarcely  any  recognition  by 
the  nation. 

That    we   have   many  such   flrst-rate 


men  in  character  and  ability  among  our 
Indian  officers,  civil  and  military,  is  the 
reason  why  we  have  held  India  so  long. 
That  much  of  the  ill-blood  and  dislike 
of  our  rule  which  we  hear  of  has  been 
caused  by  the  absurd,  thoughtless,  care- 
less insolence  of  many  of  the  younger 
men,  has  been  sadly  borne  witness  to  by 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  country. 
A  better  and  wider  education,  showing 
that  there  are  cultures  besides  those  we 
are  accustomed  to,  forcing  us  to  recog- 
nize qualities  different  irom  our  own, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
those  destined  to  rule  in  India  ;  at  the 
lowest,  teaching  that  the  people  under 
us  are  often  only  in  those  earlier  stages 
of  civilization  through  which  we  our- 
selves have  passed  ;  but  at  least  every 
Englishman  in  India  should  be  called  on 
to  remember  that  he  is  a  type  of  his 
race  to  thousands  of  natives,  by  whose 
conduct  our  civilization  and  Christianity 
are  judged,  and  that  he  has  no  more 
right  to  fail  in  this  part  of  his  duty  than 
for  a  sentinel  to  be  found  off  his  post 
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DuuiNG  the  last  two  years  Adams  and 
Leverrier,  St-hiaparelli,  Peters,  and  Tem- 
pcl,  besides  a  host  of  other  astronomers 
of  name,  have  worked  in  the  new  field  of 
scientific  research  opened  by  the  discov- 
ery that  sliooting-stars  are  not  mere 
atmospheric  ])hen()mena.  We  propose 
to  discuss  some  of  the  wonderful  dis- 
coveries which  they  liave  made  respect- 
ing these  strange  vi.sitants  from  the  in- 
terplanetary spaces.  We  can  promise 
the  reader  that  we  have  no  dull  and 
tedious  disquisition  to  bring  before  him, 
but  a  series  of  iacts  as  surprising  and  as 
interestinc:  as  anv  which  have  ever  re- 
warded  the  labors  of  our  men  of  science. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  views  which 
were  generally  entertained  respecting 
tlie  Xovember  meteors  before  the  great 
display  of  November  13th,  1806.  It  is 
almost  as  interesting,  in  the  light  of 
what  is  known,  to  read  the  comments 
which  the  most  eminent  men  of  science 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  meteors  only 
three  short  years  ago,  as  to  read  the  fa- 
mous "  Chapter  on  Acr "  in  Barton's 


"  xVnalysis  of  Melancholy," — with  its 
quaint  references  to  the  ^^Borbonian 
stars,"  and  the  planets  of  the  Medici, 
and  its  oddly  expressed  doubts  "whe- 
ther the  eccentricity  of  the  earth  be  not 
approaching  the  sun." 

It  was  supposed  three  years  ago  that 
the  appearance  of  the  November  me-« 
teors  is  due  to  the  existence  of  a  zone 
or  belt  of  bodies  travelling  around  the 
sun  in  an  orbit  not  differing  greatly  in 
dimensions  from  that  of  our  own  earth, 
and  this  fact  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  in  the  whole  range  of 
astronomical  science.  The  circumfer- 
ence of  the  meteor-belt  was  calculated 
at  some  six  hundred  millions  of  miles, 
and  men  marvelled  at  the  thought  of  the 
enormous  volume  of  the  zone,  when  one 
of  its  dimensions  alone  was  so  vast.  We 
now  know  that  the  imagined  mcteor-ajone 
is  a  minute  and  insignificant  "  quoit " 
of  matter  in  comparison  with  the  yast 
oval  hoop  along  which  the  meteors  real- 
ly travel. 

Then  again  it  was  held  in  1866, — and 
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justly  held,  because  the  view  was  the 
least  startling  explanation  of  observed 
facts, — that  the  recurrence  of  displays 
of  unusual  splendor  three  times  in  a 
century  was  due  to  the  existence  of  a 
rich  group  of  meteors  along  one  part 
of  the  zone ;  and  that  this  group^  losing, 
— or  gaining,  it  was  not  known  which, 
— one  thirty-third  part  of  a  revolution 
in  every  year,  was  traversed  by  the 
earth  only  once  in  thirty-three  years. 
We  shall  presently  see  that  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  peculiarity  is  far  nobler, 
and  more  significant;  and  is  associated, 
furthermore,  with  a  feature  in  meteor- 
systems  which  as  yet  we  can  merely 
wonder  at,  without  pretending  to  ap- 
preciate or  understand. 

Lastly,  the  velocity  with  which  the 
meteors  were  supposed  to  travel,  was 
very  much  less  than  that  with  which,  in 
reality,  they  rush  into  our  atmosphere 
after  their  vast  journey  through  the  in- 
terplanetary spaces. 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  processes 
by  which  these  wonderfid  results  have 
been  rendered  as  trustworthy  as  the 
thecuy  of  gravitation  itself,  on  whose 
evidence  they  depend.  The  story  is  as 
instructive  as  it  is  interesting.  It  will 
show  us  that  astronomers  are  not  merely 
careful  in  the  formation  of  hypotheses, 
but  that  they  are  ever  ready  to  suggest 
doubts  about  the  justice  of  their  own 
conclusions,  and  freely  to  abandon  theo- 
ries over  which  they  have  themselves 
labored. 

Before  the  great  display  of  1866,  di- 
rections were  sent  to  all  the  astrono- 
mers who  were  interested  in  the  No- 
vember meteors, — and  what  astronomer 
was  not? — to  pay  particular  attention 
to  certain  points,  which  were  held  to 
bear  importantly  on  the  subject  of  the 
meteor-system.  Astronomers  knew  be- 
forehand that  all  the  meteors  which 
swept  across  our  skies  would  seem  to 
radiate  from  a  point  in  the  constellation 
Leo  ;  but  tlie  exact  point  was  not  known. 
A  well-marked  group  of  stars,  resem- 
blinc;  a  sickle,  and  forming  part  of  the 
lion's  head  and  shoulders,  was  the  par- 
ticular region  of  the  heavens  towards 
which  astronomers  directed  their  atten- 
tion; and  when  the  shower  actually 
came,  the  "radiant  point"  whence  the 
meteors  all  seemed  to  direct  their  paths, 
was  found  to  lie  almost  exactly  midway 


between  the'handle  and  the  point  of  this 
imaginary  celestial  sickle. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  deter- 
mination of  this  radiant  point  was  of  the 
utmost  importance,  though,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  the  most  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  meteors  was  de- 
rived from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and 
was  wholly  independent  of  the  observa- 
tions which  were  made  in  November, 
1866.  Why  the  "radiant"  is  impor- 
tant may  thus  be  explained.  The  No- 
vember meteors  as  they  enter  our  at- 
mosphere are  all  travelling  side  by  side 
in  parallel  paths ;  and  we,  placed  as  it 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  shower  of  me- 
teors, but  seeing  only  a  short  portion  of 
the  path  of  each,  recognize  in  their  mo- 
tions an  apparent  radiation  from  a  point, 
just  as  the  artist  sees  all  parallel  lines  in 
a  building  he  is  drawing,  tend  to  a 
"  vanishing  point ; "  and,  of  course,  if 
the  astronomer  can  tell  what  is  the  van- 
ishing point  for  a  meteor-system,  he  can 
tell  what  is  the  common  direction  in 
which  all  these  bodies  are  piercing  our 
atmosphere. 

So  far  all  is  clear ;  but  here  a  difficulty 
comes  in.  The  earth  is  not  at  rest,  and 
so  the  direction  in  which  the  meteors 
seem  to  approach  us  is  not  the  true 
direction  in  which  they  are  travelling. 
To  take  a  simple  illustration  of  our  mean- 
ing. We  know  that  if  we  are  travelling 
rapidly  through  a  rain-storm  the  rain 
seems  to  drift  in  our  face  even  though 
it  be  really  falling  straight  down.  What- 
ever the  direction  of  the  storm,  in  fact, 
it  always  seems  brought  in  front  of  us 
when  we  move  rapidly  through  it.  .  But 
this,  which  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  heavy 
down-pour  of  rain,  is  much  more  obvious 
in  the  case  of  a  snow-storm,  because  the 
snow  falls  more  slowly,  and  therefore 
our  motion  is  relatively  more  effective  in 
changing  the  apparent  direction  of  the 
shower.  And  if  we  conceive  a  shower 
falling  yet  more  slowly,  or  all  but  sta- 
tionary, we  see  at  once  that  its  apparent 
direction  will  be  almost  wholly  due  to 
our  motion,  if  we  are  moving  pretty 
rapidly. 

Tte  upshot  of  this  is  that  we  cannot 
judge  of  the  true  direction  of  a  shower 
through  which  we  are  moving,  unless  we 
know  the  rate  at  which  the  shower  is 
really  falling. 

But  astronomers  were  quite  uncertain 
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about  the  velocity  of  the  November  me- 
teors. Supposing  it  was  the  case,  as 
some  astronomers  thought,  that  the  me- 
teors took  a  year  and  a  thirty-third  of  a 
year  in  travelling  round  the  sun,  then 
the  velocity  of  the  meteors  was  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  our  earth.  If,  on 
the  other  han<l,  the  meteors'  period  is  a 
year  less  one  thirty-third,  their  velocity 
was  sh'ghtly  Ic^s  than  that  of  the  earth. 
But  there  were  two  or  three  other  sup- 
posiiiims  available,  each  giving  a  differ- 
ent vt^locity  to  the  meteors ;  and  astro- 
nomers did  not  sec  their  way  to  deter- 
mining wiiich  of  all  the  suggested  periods 
was  the  most  probable  one. 

Here,  then,  science  seemed  at  a  stand- 
still. It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  by  direct  observation,  be- 
cause, although  some  of  the  November 
meteors  are  sufticiently  brilliant  to  be 
readily  distinguished  from  their  fellows, 
so  that  two  astronomers  at  different 
])laces  might  readily  make  quite  sure 
that  they  had  simultaneously  observed  a 
particular  body;  yet  the  meteors  flash 
far  tO':)  swiftly  across  our  skies  for  any 
one  to  "time"  them  very  accurately. 
And  nothing  but  the  most  accurate  tim- 
ing would  avail  towards  the  determina- 
tion of  a  meteor's  velocity. 

In  this  difficulty  a  mathematician  came 
to  the  rescue  whose  special  delight  it  has 
always  been  to  attack  problems  which 
seem  insoluble.  Professor  Adams,  the 
first  astronomer  who  pointed  out  the 
region  of  the  heavens  where  unseen 
Ne[)tune  was  pursuing  his  slow  career, 
the  a^^tronomer  who,  later  on,  had  mas- 
terl^]  a  problem  which  had  defeated  the 
wonderful  powers  of  Laplace,  came  now 
to  attack  as  interesting  and  as  perplex- 
in^  a  matt(?r  as  had  ever  engaged  the 
attention  of  astronomers. 

He  argued  thus.  Grant  that  these 
bodies  travel  in  such  and  such  a  period, 
aiul  that  mathematics  enable  us  to  know 
all  that  will  happen  to  them  in  their 
career,  we  can  calculate  how  near  they 
will  come  to  this  or  tliat  planet,  and  how 
much  they  will  be  dragged  from  their 
path  un<ler  its  influence ;  and  so  we  can 
tell  how,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  path 
will  shift  in  space.  The  problem  may 
not  be  particularly  easy,  and  we  may 
have  to  waste  a  good  deal  of  labor  in 
testing  wrong  suppositions;  but  the 
course  must  in  the  end  lead  us  to  the 


knowledge  we  seek.  For  we  have  only 
to  compare  the  old  dates  of  the  shower 
with  those  which  the  display  now  affects, 
to  tell  how  much  the  meteor- zone  really 
has  shifled  in  space;  and  we  mnst  go 
on  trying  one  orbit  after  another  until 
we  find  one  which  accounts  for  the 
movement  actually  observed. 

Going  back  to  the  year  9Q2  we  find 
that  the  remarkable  shower  wliichCond^ 
mentions  as  having  taken  place  in  that 
year  occurred  on  October  13th.  Coming 
down  to  later  times  we  find  that  in  1798 
a  shower  was  seen  on  the  morning  of 
November  9th;  in  1833  the  display  took 
place  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth;  in 
1866, — as  most  of  us  remember, — the 
shower  was  seen  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 1 4th.  Here,  then,  was  a  change 
of  date,  which  indicated  a  change  in  the 
place  of  the  meteoric  orbit;  and  this 
was  all  that  Professor  Adams  required. 
A  part, — in  fact  the  greater  part  of  the 
change, — had  to  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, as  due  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  earth's 
own  motion.  But  quite  enough  re- 
mained for  his  purpose. 

With  enormous  labor, — the  problem 
being  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  a 
mathematician  could  propose  to  himself, 
— Adams  calculatd,  one  after  another, 
the  disturbing  effects  to  which  the  me- 
teor-system could  be  subject  on  all  the 
hypotheses  which  gave  the  system  a 
comparatively  small  orbit.  But  in  all 
cases  the  result  failed  to  indicate  even 
an  approach  to  accordance  with  the  ob- 
served shifting  of  the  meteor-system. 

Now  there  was  one  hypothesis, — the 
simplest  of  all  in  one  sense,  but  in  an- 
other the  most  startling  that  could  be 
imagined, — which  Adams  had  not  as  yet 
dealt  with.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  foundation  of  all  the  hypotheses  put 
forward  as  to  the  period  of  the  meteor- 
system,  was  the  recurrence,  once  in 
about  thirty-three  years,  of  showers  of 
unusual  density  and  splendor.  And 
every  hypothesis  yet  dealt  with  by 
Adams  had  been  so  arranged  as  to  ac- 
count for  the  peculiarity  without  giving 
the  meteors  a  period  much  exceeding  a 
year. 

But  what  if  the  peculiarity  was  to  be 
explained  by  the  simple  supposition  that 
the  meteors  revolve  arouna  the  sun  only 
once  in  thirty  years?  Perhaps  the 
reader  may  be  disposed  to  ask  why  this 
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simple  explanation  was  not  the  first  to 
suggest  itself  to  astronomers.  The 
reason  is  easily  explained.  If  a  body 
travels  in  a  known  period  around  the 
sun,  the  extent  of  the  body's  path  is  also 
known.  We  cannot  tell  the  shape  of 
the  path,  but  we  can  tell  the  exact  length 
of  its  longer  diameter.  Now  the  length 
corresponding  to  a  period  of  thiity-three 
years  is  enormously  greater  than  the 
diameter  of  our  earth's  orbit.  It  is 
greater  than  the  diameter  of  Mars's 
orbit,  than  that  of  Jupiter's,  nay,  even 
than  that  of  Saturn's,  though  Saturn  is 
nine  times  farther  from  the  sun  than  we 
are  and  was  recognized  by  ancient  as- 
tronomers as  the  most  distant  of  all 
the  known  planets.  In  fact  the  mean 
distance  of  a  body  travelling  round  the 
sun  in  thirty-three  years  would  be  more 
than  ten  tiroes  that  of  our  earth. 

Even  this,  however,  was  not  all.  The 
planets  travel  in  almost  circular  paths 
around  the  central  sun.  But,  as  astrono- 
mers justly  urged,  that  if  the  November 
meteors  were  supposed  to  have  such  a 
period  as  thirty-three  years,  they  miust 
follow  a  path  of  an  extremely  eccentric 
figure.  We  know  that  they  come  at 
least  as  near  to  the'  sun  as  our  earth. 
Now  their  mean  distance  being  ten  times 
as  great  as  the  earth's,  and  their  least 
not  greater  than  the  earth's,  their  great- 
est must  be  at  least  nineteen  times  as 
great  as  our  own  earth's  distance  from 
the  sun  I  This  enormous  range  must 
carry  them  beyond  the  orbit  of  distant 
Uranus;  and  it  was  very  justly  argued 
that  such  a  supposition  as  this  was  utterly 
incredible. 

Adams,  however,  had  no  choice  but  to 
try  this  incredible  hypothesis.  He  had 
more  difiiculty  in  dealing  with  the  new 
orbit  than  w4th  the  others,  because  of 
its  great  eccentricity.  But  there  had 
for  a  long  time  been  lying  idle,  and  it 
was  thought  useless,  a  mathematical  tool 
of  immense  power,  specially  devised  by 
the  astronomer  Gauss,  for  just  such  a 
problem  as  Adams  now  had  to  deal  with ; 
and  of  this  instrument,  which  but  few 
but  he  could  have  wielded,  Adams  availed 
himself  In  travelling  along  the  new 
orbit  the  meteors  would  be  exposed  to 
the  disturbing  influence  of  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  and  Uranus, — the  giants  of  the 
solar  system, — and  Adams  presently 
found  that  disturbing  effects  much  larger 


than  he  had  before  obtained  were 
making  their  appearance.  At  length, 
when  the  work  was  concluded,  he  found 
that  there  was  the  most  satisfactory 
agreement  between  the  result  and  the 
observed  movement  of  the  meteor-zone. 
No  doubt  remained  that  the  vast  oval 
orbit,  Mhich  had  been  so  long  rejected 
by  astronomers  on  account  of  its  wonder- 
ful dimensions,  and  especially  on  account 
of  the  enormous  disproportion  between 
its  range  and  the  minuteness  of  the  me- 
teors, is  the  tnie  path  along  which  these 
tiny  cosmical  bodies  travel. 

Strange  as  this  result  is,  it  is  rendered 
yet  stranger,  we  may  notice  in  passing, 
by  the  circumstances  attending  its  dis- 
covery. We  see  here  the  singular  com- 
bination of  a  rejected  hypothesis,  an  al- 
most forgotten  method  of  calculation, 
and  an  old-world  story  of  celestial  pro- 
digies,— recorded  rather  through  super- 
stition than  with  any  serious  purpose, — 
availing  to  the  solution  of  a  problem 
which  the  most  careful  process  of  obser- 
vation must  have  failed  to  touch. 

But  now  we  have  to  describe  a  series  of 
singular  coincidences  which  give  a  strange 
interest  to  the  story  of  the  meteors. 

Other  astronomers  besides  Adams 
had  been  dealing  with  the  33- 
year  period,  though  for  different 
reasons  than  his,  and  in  a  different 
manner.  A  strange  circumstance  had 
come  to  light  about  the  August  shooting- 
stars,  —  the  famous  "  tears  of  St.  Law- 
rence," —  which  had  set  astronomers 
thinking.  An  Italian  astronomer, 
Scfhiaparelli,  had  been  led  to  notice  the 
fact  that  a  large  and  brilliant  comet, 
which  had  appeared  in  1862,  crossed  the 
path  of  the  earth  in  the  very  region  in 
which  we  encoupter  the  August  meteor- 
system;  and  he  was  led  to  inquire 
whether  the  direction  of  its  motion 
showed  any  agreement  with  that  of  the 
August  meteors.  There  was  the  same 
diflSculty  here,  of  course,  that  Adams 
had  had  to  encounter  with  the  Novem- 
ber meteors ;  and  Schiaparelli,  though  a 
skilful  mathematician,  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  mastering  the  problem.  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  do  so,  he  content- 
ed himself  by  trying  to  find  out  whether, 
by  assigning  simply  a  very  eccentric 
orbit  to  the  August  meteors,  there  would 
appear  any  such  concidence  as  he  was  in 
search  of.    The  result  was  the  discovery 
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of  an  all  but  exact  coincidence, — in  other 
words,  the  bright  comet  of  18tf2  had  not 
only  crossed  the  earth's  path  where  the 
meteors  do,  but  had  travelled  in  the 
same  direction  as  they  do,  and  at  the 
same  speed, — if  only  Schiaparelli's  open- 
ing Jissumption  were  correct. 

Doubtless  this  was  a  result  which 
would  have  contented  any  one  but  an 
astronomer.  Consider  for  a  moment  what 
it  signified.  There  was  a  simple  assump- 
tion, which  amouted  to  the  supposition 
that  the  meteors  travel  at  the  same  rate 
as  the  comet  where  they  cross  the  earth's 
orbit.  But  they  might  do  this  in  a 
myriad  different  ways,  since  no  assump- 
tion was  made  about  the  direction  of 
their  flight.  They  might  have  come 
from  east  or  west,  or  north  or  south, 
from  above  or  from  below  the  earth's 
path,  and  with  any  degree  of  inclination; 
i)ut  they  wore  found  to  come  in  that 
precise  direction  in  which  the  comet 
travelled !  What  could  be  clearer  than 
the  fact  tliat  they  are  associated  in  some 
strange  way  with  the  comet,  and  travel 
ever  in  the  same  path  with  it ! 

]3ut  astronomers  were  not  satisfied. 
The  term  "assumption"  is  one  to  which 
they  have  a  strong  objection.  Newton 
of  old  laid  down  for  himself  the  law, 
"hypotheses  non  fingo,"  and  astronomy 
has  made  that  law  the  rule  of  her  whole 
system  of  iufjuiry.  An  hypothesis  must 
be  confirmed  by  very  strong  evidence 
indeed  before  astronomers  will  have 
anything  to  say  to  it. 

So  Leverrier  and  others  turned  to  the 
Xovember  meteors  to  see  if  the  mem- 
bers of  that  system  had  any  evidence  to 
give  in  favor  of  Schiaparelli's  strange 
hypothesis.  They  argued  that  if  Schia- 
parelli  were  right,  it  WQuld  be  reason- 
able enough  to  suppose  that  thirty-three 
years  iiiight  be  the  true  period  of  the 
November  meteors,  since  comets  are 
known  to  delight  in  eccentric  paths. 
So  Leverrier  calculated  the  path  of  the 
November  meteors  on  the  supposition 
that  they  travel  aroimd  the  sun  in  a 
period  of  about  thirty-three  years.  The 
work  was  not  difficult ;  in  fact,  to  the 
practical  astronomer  nothing  could  be 
more  simple.  There  was  all  the  differ- 
ence iraaerinable  Iretween  the  work  of 
calculating  the  path  corresponding  to 
such  a  period  and  the  work  of  demon- 
strating, as  Adams  had  done,  that  that 


period,  and  no  other,  is  the  one  in  which 
the  meteors  complete  their  journey 
round  the  sun. 

When  the  orbit  was  calculated,  how- 
ever, something  more  remained  to  be 
done.  Schiai)arelli  had  a  comet  to  com- 
pare with  the  August  meteors,  and 
had  calculated  their  path  for  the  purpose 
of  that  comparison.  Astronomers  had 
now  calculated  the  path  of  the  Novem- 
ber meteors,  and  had  to  look  about  them 
for  a  comet  in  whose  track  they  might 
find  some  resemblance  to  the  path  of  the 
meteors. 

All  the  brilliant  comets  which  have 
made  their  appearance  in  recent  times 
were  questioned  in  vain.  There  was 
not  one  of  them  with  which  the  Novem- 
ber meteors  could  claim  the  most  dis- 
tant relationship,  Besides,  if  there 
really  were  a  bright  comet,  having  a  33- 
year  period,  we  ought  to  have  seen  it 
many  times  during  the  900  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  recorded  dis- 
play of  the  November  meteors  ;  and  if 
this  had  happened,  astronomers  would 
long  since  have  determined  the  periodic 
nature  of  the  comet's  motions. 

Failing  brilliant  comets,  faint  ones 
began  to  be  thought  of ;  but  for  a  long 
time  no  success  attended  the  search.  At 
length,  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  aban- 
doned, the  attention  of  Dr.  Peters,  an 
eminent  German  astronomer,  was  called 
to  a  minute  telescopic  comet  which  had 
been  discovered  early  in  the  year  1866. 
Many  months  pass  in  general  before 
astronomers  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the 
])ath  and  period  of  a  comet,  and  so  it 
had  been  in  this  case;  insomuch  that 
when  the  search  for  a  comet-companion 
to  the  November  meteors  was  first  com- 
menced, the  correct  path  and  period  of 
the  comet  we  are  referring  to  had  not 
been  made  public.  When  Dr.  Petere 
compared  the  comet's  path  with  that 
which  Leverrier  had  assigned  to  the 
meteors,  he  found  that  the  aijreement 
was  absolutely  perfect.  No  further 
doubt  can  remain  that  Schiaparelli's  hy- 
pothesis is  correct.  Some  sort  of  associa- 
tion undoubtedly  exists  between  comets 
and  meteors,  though  what  the  nature  of 
the  association  may  be  it  would  perplex 
our  best  astronomers  and  physicists  to 
determine  at  present. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  notice  what 
a  strange  series  of  coincidences  is  ex* 
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hibited  in  the  whole  history  of  this  mat- 
ter. Had  people  in  the  year  902  not 
been  frightened  nearly  out  of  their  wits 
by  a  great  shower  of  meteors,  and  so 
been  led  to  attach  historical  importance 
to  the  event  and  hand  down  day  and 
date  to  us,  Adams  would  have  wanted* 
the  evidence  which  enabled  him  to  de- 
ternune  demonstratively  the  true  period 
of  the  November  meteors.  In  this  case, 
the  coincidence  observed  by  Dr.  Peters 
would  have  been  no  more  demonstrative 
than  the  one  Schiaparelli  had  detected. 
We  may  add  also  that  the  same  defect  in 
the  evidence  would  probably  have  ap- 
peared had  Gauss  not  devoted  many  la- 
borious hours  in  long  past  years  to  ela- 
borate what  seemed  a  practically-useless 
mode  of  calculation.  For  Adams  might 
justly  have  felt  deterred  from  the 
double  labor  of  making  and  of  using 
the  complex  mathematical  instrument 
which  he  actually  employed  to  master 
nature's  secret. 

Then,  again,  consider  how  opportunely 
the  two  comets  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  how  admirably  their  respective  fea- 
tures were  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  case  I  Had  the  bright  comet  of 
1862  appeared  much  earlier,  Schiaparel- 
li's  hypothesis  would  have  been  formed 
only  to  be  forgotten.  Had  it  appeared 
much  later,  the  notion  of  an  association 
between  comets  and  meteors  would  not 
have  been  put  forward  early  enough  to 
lead  the  observers  of  the  November 
display  of  1866  to  test  the  view  by  a 
reference  to  the  November  meteors. 
Again,  if  the  comet  of  1862  had  been 
as  faint  as  the  one  of  1866,  Schiaparelli 
would  never  have  thought  of  associating 
it  with  so  remarkable  a  meteoric  system 
as  the  "  tears  of  St.  Lawrence."  The 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  comet 
of  J  866  was  a 'matter  of  little  moment, 
because  astronomers  had  had  their  at- 
tention already  directed  to  the  search 
for  a  comet  to  correspond  with  the 
November  meteors.  Nor  did  its  late 
appearance  create  any  difficulty ;  it 
served,  on  the  contrary,  to  bring  the 
comet  into  more  notice  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  received.  Yet  how 
readily  the  comet  of  1866  might  have 
been  missed  altogether  by  astronomers  I 
It  was  missed  in  1833,  in  1799,  and  in 
1766,  though  telescopists  were  on  the 
watch  for  comets  during  all  those  years. 


If  it  had  been  missed  in  1866  it  could 
not  have  been  detected  before  1899,  and 
by  that*  time  Schiaparelli's  hypothesis 
would  probably  have  been  altogether 
forgotten. 

It  is  strange,  too,  to  notice  that  while 
a  series  of  events  had  thus  happened  at 
the  precise  t^ime  when  they  were  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  most  value,  there  had 
been  in  1866  a  sudden  awakening  of  the 
minds  of  astronomers  and  physicists 
to  the  importance  of  meteoric  phe- 
nomena. In  America,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  the  attention  of  astronomers 
was  attracted,  in  a  manner  never  before 
noticed,  to  the  approach  of  the  Novem- 
ber shower.  It  would  be  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  point  to  any  astronomical  event 
during  the  last  century  which  has  been 
looked  forward  to  wiihintenser  interest, 
or  has  engaged  the  attention  of  so  many 
first-class  men  of  science. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  history  of 
the  series  of  discovenes  which  followed 
the  labors  of  astronomers  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  November  meteors. 

It  had  now  been  shown  that  the  zone 
of  cosmical  bodies  forming  the  Novem- 
ber meteor-system  has  an  orbit  extend- 
ing far  out  into  space,  even  beyond  the 
path  of  the  distant  planet  Uranus.  As- 
tronomers began  to  inquire  whether  the 
Herschelian  planet  had  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  introduction  of  this  family 
of  meteors  into  the  neighborhood  of  our 
earth. 

At  first  sight  the  question  seems  a 
strange  one  indeed.  Is  it  not  conceiva- 
ble, one  might  be  disposed  to  urge,  that 
the  meteor-system  has  been  in  its  pres- 
ent position  quite  as  long  as  Uranus  has 
been  travelling  around  the  sun  ?  Had 
the  meteors  not  been  associated  with  a 
comet  it  is  probable  that  this  view  would 
have  been  held.  But  astronomers  have 
been  led  by  experience  to  look  on  the 
large  planets  as  the  principal  agents  in 
causing  comets  to  approach  our  neigh- 
borhood. Jupiter,  for  instance,  has 
quite  a  large  family  of  comets  which 
have  been  forced  by  his  energetic  at- 
traction to  travel  on  a  path  having  its 
outer  range  close  to  Jupiter's  path. 
And,  singularly  enough,  when  once  a 
comet  has  thus  been  forced  into  subjec- 
tion by  a  planet,  it  can  never  escape  un- 
less its  new  path  bring  it  near  to  another 
planet  large  enough  to  force    on   the 
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comet  a  change  of  masters.  Jupiter  is 
the  grcjit  coinet-dislurber,  but  Saturn 
lias  no  insignificant  family  of  dependent 
comets  ;  and  Uranus  undoubtedly  has  the 
November  meteor-comet  under  subjec- 
tion. For  astronomers  have  traced  back 
the  path  of  the  comet,  and  they  find  that 
more  than  sixteen  hundred  years  ago 
the  comet  was  quite  close  to  the  giant 
mass  of  Uranus.  Whence  the  comet 
was  travelling,  and  whither  it.  would 
have  gone  if  undisturbed,  we  can- 
not say ;  but  having  come  so  close  to 
Uranus,  the  enormous  attractive  powers 
of  that  planet  bent  the  comet's  path 
sharply  round  and  then  left  the  comet 
free  to  rush  off  almost  straight  towards 
the  sun.  But  the  comet  must  always  go 
back  once  in  about  thirty- three  years  to 
the  scene  of  its  encounter  with  and  sub- 
jection by  the  planet,  and  whenever  the 
return  hapjH'us  to  coincide  with  the  ap- 
pearanc(!  ol  Kranus  in  that  neighborhood, 
the  comet  will  have  a  new  path  forced 
upon  it.  Willi  this,  however,  w^e  are 
not  concerned.  What  is  really  inter- 
esting, in  relation  to  the  November  me- 
teors, is  the  fact  that  they  follow  the 
comet's  track  close  past  the  orbit  of  dis- 
tant Uranus,  and  that  we  owe  to  the 
attraction  of  this  invisible  planet  the 
yearly  recurrence  of  those  star-showers 
which  not  so  long  ago  were  thought  to 
be  insignificant  atmospheric  phenomena. 
Strange  is  it  to  think  that  the  stars  which 
Hash  across  our  skies,  and  in  a  few  brief 
moments  are  dissipated  into  finest  vapor, 
have  swept  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
that  vast  abysm  which  separates  us  from 
the  <listant  path  of  Uranus.  For  seven- 
teen years  they  pursue  their  silent  course 
from  out  that  far-oflT  region,  rushing  on- 
wards with  a  speed  many  times  swifter 
than  that  of  the  ritle-buliet.  They  turn 
sharply  round  the  sun  as  they  pass  their 
perihelion,  and  then  their  course  brings 
them  full  tilt  towards  the  earth  as  she 
is  t  raversing  the  autumn  quadrant  of  her 
orlnt.  Oi\o  would  imagine  that  a  flight 
(A  missiles  directed  with  such  enormous 
vehx'ity  upon  the  seemingly  defenceless 
earth  would  destroy  every  living  thing 
upon  its  surface.  But  not  so.  Guarded 
by  her  ►iliield, — 

"Tho  finiminont,  expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
TrftiiRpnrent  elemental  air,  diffused 
Jn  circuit  to  the  uttermost  conyex 
Of  this  groat  round,  partition  firm  and  sure/' 


the  earth  passes  safely  through  the 
storm.  In  a  few  moments  the  meteors 
which  have  been  speeding  so  many 
years  through  space  close  their  career, 
consumed  by  their  own  enormous  velo- 
city as  they  rush  through  the  upper  re- 
gions of  our  atmosphere. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  the  facts 
which  have  been  revealed  respecting  the 
November  meteors. 

We  have  seen  that  they  have  a  period 
of  thirty-three  years ;  that  they  travel  in 
a  long  eccentric  orbit,  extendingfar  out 
in  space  beyond  the  path  of  Uranus; 
that  they  are  associated  with  a  telescopic 
comet  detected  in  1866 ;  and,  lastly,  that 
this  comet  was  introduced  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sun  nearly  a  thousand 
years  ago  by  the  attraction  of  the  planet 
Uranus. 

These  discoveries  are  sufliciently  sur- 
prising; but  others,  in  part  dependent 
on  these,  have  still  to  be  recorded. 

Now  that  we  know  the  true  figure  of 
the  meteoric  orbit,  we  can  tell  the  actual 
velocity  with  which  the  meteors  encoun- 
ter the  earth.  This  velocity  is  much 
greater  than  had  been  supposed  before 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  the  meteor- 
system  had  been  suspected.  A  body 
travelling  from  a  distance  nineteen  times 
as  great  as  our  earth's,  acquires,  before 
reaching  the  earth's  neighborhood,  a  far 
greater  velocity  than  that  with  which 
we  are  ourselves  carried  round  the  buil 
When  they  encounter  us  the  meteors  are 
travelling  with  the  inconceivable  velo- 
city of  about  twenty-five  miles  per 
second.  But  we  have  said  that  they  en- 
counter the  earth  nearly  full  tilt,  and  the 
earth's  velocity  adds  importantly  to  the 
swiftness  with  which  they  actually  pene- 
trate the  upper  regions  of  our  atmos- 
phere. Their  actual  rate,  looking  on 
them  as  projectiles  hurled  against  the 
earth's  air-shield,  is  no  less  than  forty 
miles  per  second.  A  cannon-ball  flies 
at  the  rate  of  about  the  third  part  of 
a  mile  per  second  !  and  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  the  velocity  of  the  meteors 
exceeds,  more  than  one  hundred  times, 
the  highest  rate  of  speed  which  men 
will  ever  be  able  to  give  to  any  projec- 
tile they  can  devise. 

But  we  can  gather  yet  more  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  path  traversed  by  the 
meteors.  We  can  tell  how  deep  the 
meteor-stream  is  at  any  part  which  the 
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earth  may  cross.  To  do  this  we  must 
dismiss  all  consideration  of  the  velocity 
with  which  the  meteors  travel,  just  as 
we  should  dismiss  all  thought  of  a  river's 
velocity  if  we  were  gauging  its  depth. 
All  we  want  to  know  is  the  position  of 
the  stream,  and  the  time  which  the 
earth  takes  in  passing  through  it. 

Judged  in  this  way,  it  appears  that 
the  part  of  the  stream  through  which 
the  eaith  passed  in  1866  was  no  less 
than  80,000  miles  deep.  In  1867  the 
earth  traversed  a  shallower  part  of  the 
stream,  the  duration  of  the  passage  in- 
dicating a  depth  of  only  about  50,000 
miles.  Last  year,  however,  the  stream 
was  much  deeper ;  the  display  was  seen 
on  two  nights  in  succession  in  America, 
and  was  also  well  seen  in  England,  and 
even  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, — though 
usually  places  on  the  southern  hemis- 
phere are  not  good  stations  for  obsei-v- 
ing  the  shower.  The  meteor-stream  can 
scarcely  have  been  less  than  500,000 
miles  deep. 

The  increase  of  depth  thus  indicated 


had  been  in  part  anticipated ;  and  this 
year  it  is  likely  that  the  earth  will  pass 
through  a  yet  deeper  portion  of  the 
stream.  Thus  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have 
a  display,  for  the  earth  will  be  probably 
a  full  day  in  passing  through  the  meteor- 
system.  It  was  known  in  1866  that  the 
earth  would  pass  through  a  small  but 
densely  compacted  part  of  the  meteor- 
zone  ;  and  so  a  very  fine  display,  last- 
ing a  comparatively  short  time,  was  ex- 
pected. But  the  chance  that  the  dis- 
play would  be  seen  in  any  particular 
locality  was  comparatively  small.  This 
year,  on  the  other  hand,  matters  are  re- 
versed. If  the  weather  is  only  fine  we 
may  look  with  confidence  for  a  display 
of  shooting-stars  on  the  morning  of  No- 
vember 14th ;  and  though  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  display  will  resemble  that  which 
was  seen  in  1866,  yet  it  will  doubtless 
be  well  worth  watching,— especially  as 
there  will  be  no  moon — as  in  1867  and 
1868 — to  dim  the  brightest  meteors  and 
to  blot  out  the  fainter  ones  altogether. 
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CoDtemporary  Beyiew. 
BATTLE  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHIES— PHYSICAL  AND   METAPHYSICAL. 


The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  remarkable  and  critical  phase, 
now  presenting  itself  in  that  great  battle 
of  Philosophies,  which  has  Tasted  ever 
since  man  began  to  use  and  systematize 
thought. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  here,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  the  very  fact  of  conflict  im- 
plies defective  conception  of  truth  as  a 
whole,  and  undue  assertion  of  its  special 
parts.  The  fault  lies  not  in  the  Philoso- 
phies, but  in  their  adherents.  That  the 
two  lines  of  thought,  to  which,  for  at 
least  some  two  thousand  years,  the  names 
"Physical"  and  "Metaphysical"  have 
been  given,  must  have  many  points  of 
contact,  must  interpenetrate  and  materi- 
ally affect  each  other,  is  obvious  and  in- 
evitable, while  body  and  soul  are  united 
in  ourselves,  and  our  world  is  made  up 
of  things  and  persons  without.  The 
main  principles  which  are  involved  in 
them  are  so  essentially  different  that 
they  cannot  be  identified,  or  even  made 
coincident ;  nor  can  either  frame  its 
theory  of  life  and  of  the  universe  with- 
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out  recognizing  the  existence,  or  assert- 
ing the  non-existence,  of  the  other.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  first  efforts  of 
systematic  thought  must  be  to  deter- 
mine their  natural  relatioril  and  their 
actions  one  upon  the  other.  Still,  as 
there  is  in  Nature  a  perfect  union  and 
harmonious  action  of  the  two  elements 
of  being  to  which  they  refer,  so  in  the 
relations  and  mutual  action  of  the  two 
lines  of  thought  themselves  there  ought 
to  be  no  real  antagonism.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  antagonism  in  various 
degrees  there  has  always  been.  For 
there  is  a  long  debatable  frontier,  which 
has  no  unquestionable  barrier  marked 
out  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  and  if  for 
tresses  are  raised  to  form  an  artificial 
barrier,  experience  teaches  us  that  they 
themselves  become  objects  of  conten- 
tion, always  liable  to  be  undermined  or 
stormed  from  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
All  this  is  clear  and  obvious  enough ; 
but  it  is  pethaps  worth  while  to  direct 
attention  to  the  two  chief  causes  which 
incline  each  party,  not  merely  to  "  rec- 
11 
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tify  the  frontier,"  but  to  pass  it,  and 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  region  which 
lies  beyond. 

The  first  arises  from  the  well-known 
fact  that  Physical  Philosophy  is  at  every 
step  dependent  on  our  mental  processes, 
and  is  therefore,  for  its  own  sake,  forced 
to  contemplate,  and  in  some  degree  to 
investigate,  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Its 
objects  are  material  and  external  to 
US ;  yet,  strictly  speaking,  Physical  Phi- 
loso])hy  has  nothing  to  do  with  these 
objects  in  themselves;  but  (as  every  dis- 
cussion on  space  and  time  clearly  shows)  it 
lias  to  consider  the  appearances  which 
they  present  to  us,  the  relations  in  which 
woare  obliged  to  view  them.  Itsfavorite 
term  "  |jhenomena  "  expresses  this  fact ; 
the  very  conception  of  what  it  calls  a 
'*  law  "  is  a  thing  purely  relative  to  our 
own  perceptions.  Avowedly,  then,  it 
presses  the  mind  into  its  service ;  but, 
having  used  that  service,  it  is  laudably 
eager  to  return  the  obligation.  Men 
observe  what  are  the  processes  of  mind 
in  the  sphere  of  physical  investigation, 
and  assume  that  these,  and  these  only, 
display  its  whole  power  of  operation  in 
every  sphere — that,  for  example,  because 
the  primary  impressions  in  the  physical 
department  are  those  of  sense,  therefore 
no  primary  impressions  in  any  other  de- 
partment are  capable  of  being  referred  to 
any  other  process — that  because  Induc- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  the  only  fruitful 
method  of  procedure  in  Physics,  there- 
fore no  otWer  method  can  lead  to  truth 
and  bear  fruit  in  other  spheres  of  experi- 
ence. 

I  do  not  mean  that  these  inferences 
are  openly  made,  or  consciously  recog- 
nized by  those  who  make  them.  If  they 
were,  their  arbitrariness  would  be  seen, 
and  their  tendency  to  produce  error 
destroyed.  Their  very  danger  lies  in 
their  tacit  and  half-conscious  acceptance. 
Nor  do  1  deny  that  they  represent  a  not 
unrighteous  retaliation.  In  the  earliest 
days,  at  least  of  European  philosophy, 
the  mind  was  the  aggressor,  transferring 
its  own  purely  intellectual  conceptions  to 
the  realm  of  external  fact ;  projecting  its 
own  shadow  (to  use  a  well-known  simile) 
till  it  seemed  to  form  a  gigantic  figure, 
spanning  the  great  physical  gulf  on 
which  the  mists  of  ignorance  lay.  Those, 
for  example,  who  remember  the  old 
Greek  argument  that  the  heavenly  bodies 


must  move  in  circles,  for  that  all  things 
in  Nature  must  be  perfect,  and  tbe 
circle  is  the  perfect  figure,  will  reco^ize 
in  this  such  an  invasion  of  the  realm  of 
matter  by  a  purely  relative  conception 
of  mind.  And  with  such  oatrageoiu 
instances  of  proceeding  per  aaltum  Ba- 
con  has  taught  us  to  make  merry,  till  we 
almost  forget  our  intellectual  debt  to 
the  bold  generalizations  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  of  old.  But  in  our  own  days 
the  tide  of  invasion  has  been  rolled 
back,  and  the  victorious  legions  of  Physi- 
cal Investigation,  marshnlled  under  the 
banner  of  Baconian  induction,  qnietly 
march  on  as  to  a  "  seven  days'  war," 
an  already  foretasted  victory,  not  deny- 
ing, but  calmly  ignoring,  any  processes' 
of  mind  and  any  truths  discernible  by 
them,  except  those  which  they  them- 
selves have  pressed  into  their  service. 

Against  such  encroachment  we  arc  (I 
think)  bound  to  protest  in  the  interei^ 
of  truth,  undazzled  by  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  Physical  Philosophy  in 
its  own  sphere,  which  beget  a  feeling  of 
wonder,  if  not  of  awe,  at  the  work  of 
the  past,  and  an  almost  infinite  expecta- 
tion in  regard  to  the  f)rospect8  of  the 
future.  Waiving  all  controversy  as  to 
the  value  of  the  impressions  of  the  senses 
in  the  Physical  sphere — granting,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  Inductive 
method,  with  its  processes  of  observa- 
tion, abstraction,  and  generalization,  is 
the  only  true  method  in  every  path  of 
discovery—  still  we  must  assert  that  the 
ultimate  facts  in  the  Metaphysical  line 
of  thought,  on  which  the  whole  reasoning 
is  based,  may  be  discovered  by  other 
procespes  than  that  of  sense,  and  n-fhse 
to  limit  the  sphere  of  trustworthy  expe- 
riences to  the  outer  world. 

Another  cause  which  leads,  if  not  to 
collision,  at  least  to  interference  of  these 
two  kinds  of  thoughts,  arises  from  a  fact 
whii-h  no  philosopher  can  either  deny  or 
ignore, — the  fact  that  neither  of  these 
lines  of  thought  is  self-contained  and 
selt-sufiicing.  Both  lead  us  inevitably 
to  a  deeper  question — to  the  knowledge 
or  the  denial  of  a  God. 

It  is  (I  think)  absolutely  impossible 
for  any  length  of  time  to  contemplate  the 
material  universe  without  seeking  some 
answer  to  the  question  of  its  First  Cause, 
whether  that  First  Cause  be  a  Creator, 
or  a  chaotic  whirl  guided  by  some  im-. 
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personal  force.  For  a  time  indeed  phi- 
losophy may  rightly  hesitate ;  it  may 
protest,  as  Bacon  did,  against  leaping  to 
an  uhimate  conclusion,  impatient  of  the 
slow,  gradual  processes,  Mhich  alone 
give  solidity  and  permanence  to  human 
progress.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that 
it  will  ever  be  availing  to  do  what,  if  I 
conceive  it  aright,  Comtism  appears  to 
do,  viz.,  to  protest  against  any  specula- 
tion as  to  cause  or  object;  to  denounce 
any  projection  of  the  soul  into  the  past 
or  the  future  ;  to  content  ourselves  with 
organizing  the  present,  careless  how  it 
was  first  originated,  or  to  what  end  it 
ehjill  be  brought  ere  it  ceases  to  be. 
The  true  physicists  must  protest — in 
fact  tliey  do  protest — against  this  nega- 
tive result,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
Positivism.  In  proportion  as  Physical 
Science  is  really  scientific  and  not  me- 
chanical, aiming  at  true  knowledge 
rather  than  production  of  material 
things,  it  must  inevitably  ask  the  final 
question  which  in  so  many  forms  it  is 
askini?  now. 

But  what  is  true  of  the  realm  of  matter 
is  still  more  true  of  therealm  of  mind.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  content  with  the  first 
appearances  which  the  study  of  man 
presents.  Who  can  accept  the  sem- 
bhm -e  of  countless  diversities,  of  a  thou- 
sand isolated  sources  of  action,  at  best 
partially  harmonized  ?  Who  can  avoid 
asking  for  some  one  source  of  human 
life,  and  some  common  intellectual  and 
moral  sul)stratum  on  which  these  indivi- 
dual differences  are  built?  It  seems 
impossible  even  in  our  view  of  the  pres- 
ent ;  bat  still  more  impossible  when  that 
view  is  enlarged  and  deepened  by  the 
recollections  of  the  past,  and  the  fore- 
castings  of  the  future.  Nor,  except  for 
a  time,  can  this  craving  be  met  by  the 
mere  science  of  averages,  and  the  conse- 
quent discovery  of  the  formulas  of  regu- 
larity, which  we  now  call  "Laws."  They 
tell  us  nmch  of  method,  nothing  of 
cause  ;  much  of  direction  and  regularity 
of  plan,  nothing  of  the  ultimate  source. 
Here,  again,  we  must  seek  some  great 
First  Cause,  which  can  hardly  seem  im- 
personal to  one  who  has  grasped — as  the 
metaphysical  student  must  at  least  think 
that  he  has  grasped — a  conception  of  the 
essential  superiority  of  spirit  to  matter. 

Now,  this  inevitable  tendency  exist.- 
ing,  it  is  sufficiently  clear  d,  priori  that 


these  two  lines  of  thought  must  in  some 
degree  converge.  The  very  existence 
of  Religion  and  Theology,  regarded  only 
as  phenomena  of  human  history,  proves 
that  they  do ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  single 
form  of  Religion  which  does  not  identi- 
fy, with  more  or  less  distinctness,  the 
First  Cause  of  the  spiritual  and  material 
worlds.  But  since  they  proceed,  as  all 
convergents  must  proceed,  from  oppo- 
site quarters  and  by  different  processes, 
it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  apparent  opposition,  even  collision, 
between  them — that  in  their  reasonings 
upon  Theology,  either  to  support  or  to 
deny  it,  each  line  of  thought  may  tend 
to  ignore  the  individuality  of  the  other, 
to  assert  that  its  rival  must  advance  by 
the  same  path  which  is  familiar  to  itself, 
or  else  that  it  does  not  and  caimot  ad- 
vance at  all.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  intrusion  of  conceptions  of  Divine 
Action,  derived  from  the  analogy  of  the 
human  mind,  into  the  Theory  of  Creation, 
Production,  Dissolution  of  the  Universe. 
Doubtless  much  "  Natural  Theology  "  is 
open  to  the  reproach  of  such  intrusion, 
if  it  declares  its  results  as  demonstrably 
true  and  complete  at  every  step.  But  it 
is  at  least  equally  certain  that  reasonings 
on  the  Divine  Action,  as  €,g,  in  the  d 
priori  question  of  Miracles,  which  alto- 
gether ignore  the  existence  of  Will,  and 
insist  on  limiting  that  action  within  foi*- 
mtilas  of  Physical  Regularity,  are  justly 
liable  to  the  charge  of  encroaching  on 
the  realm  of  spirit,  and  ignoring,  in  fact, 
its  independent  existence  altogether. 

Both  these  causes,  added  to  the 
imperious  desire  for  logical  coherence 
and  unity,  which  has  been  called  not 
unfairly  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  "  the 
last  infirmitv  of  noble  minds,"  tend  to 
produce  that  "  Battle  of  the  Two  Philo- 
sophies" of  which  a  new  and  striking 
phase  is  presented  to  us  at  the  present 
moment,  when  we  are  in  all  directions, 
political,  social,  ecclesiastical,  awaking  to 
the  need  and  fruitful ness  of  ideas,  and 
resolving  to  be  no  longer  content  with 
machinery  and  secondaiy  principles. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  enter  a 
protest  on  behalf  of  Metaphysical  against 
Physical  Philosophy,  chiefly  on  a  ground 
which  appeals  to  the  interest  of  all — a 
desire  to  vindicate  the  weak  and  the 
oppressed. 

I  venture  to  think  that  in  England  at 
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the  present  day  Physical  Philosophy  is 
encronching  on  a  domain  which  is  not 
its  own,  and  that  it  is  therefore  becom- 
ing what  we  call  **  Materialism  ;"  i,e.  as 
I  understand  the  word,  not  a  study  of 
that  which  is  Material,  but  the  desire  to 
make  all  things  Material— to  ignore  any 
distinction  of  kind  between  mind  and 
matter,  and  by  a  natural  conclusion,  to 
obliterate  the  great  distinction  between 
right  and  necessity. 

This  encroachment  is  due  partly  to 
the  extraordinary  advance  and  vitality 
of  Physical  Science  in  England.  The 
great  direction  given  to  thought  by 
Bacon  has  never  been  reversed ;  it  has 
led  in  many  of  his  disciples  to  a  narrow- 
ing of  all  interest  to  Physical  objects, 
against  which  he  must  have  vehenjently 
protested ;  it  has  achieved  results  (as,  for 
example,  in  the  magic  of  the  new  spec- 
trum analysis,  or  the  older  discovery  of 
a  new  planet,  not  by  the  telescope,  but 
by  the  keefier  vision  of  abstract  reason- 
ing) which  have  gone  beyond  the  fan- 
cies of  the  New  Atlantis.  Its  own 
domains  have  become  too  narrow  for  it ; 
in  the  very  intoxication  of  triumph  it 
chafes,  infdix  limite  mundi.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  a  region  denied  to  it,  a 
supposed  difference  between  spirit  and 
matter,  which  barred  its  path.  Now  it 
seems  but  a  question  of  time  how  soon 
that  region  shall  be  overrun,  and  that 
barrier  undermined,  by  the  subtle  power 
of  analysis. 

The  very  fact  that  Physical  Science  is 
Ixecoming  more  truly  philosophic  and 
less  mechanical,  tends  to  quicken  the 
march  of  encroachment  at  the  present 
time.  Few  adherents  of  Physical 
Science  would  now  be  content  to  rest 
its  claims  on  the  merely  utilitarian 
ground  which  was  taken  by  Lord  Ma- 
oaulay  in  his  brilliant  Essay  on  Bacon. 
It  is  felt  that  the  extent  and  value  of 
material  results  are  no  adequate  or  even 
just  test  of  the  scientific  excellence  of 
any  invention  or  discovery.  In  the  In- 
augural Address  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  the  place  of 
honor  was  given,  and  most  justly  given, 
to  investigations  which  had  for  their 
object  })ure  abstract  knowledge  of  the 
system  of  the  universe,  whether  by  ana- 
lyzing, through  the  spectrum,  the  com- 
position of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  as- 
certaining their  mutual  approach  or  re- 


cession; or  by  dredging  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Atlantic,  to  trace  tho  gradations 
of  organic  life,  and  test  the  continuanoe 
of  the  processes  by  which  the  old  geolo- 
gical strata  were  formed.  If  the  recog- 
nition of  scientific  merit  by  Government 
was  claimed  on  the  ground  of  tlie  ^  be- 
neiil  received  from  the  labors  of  mneiiti- 
fic  men,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,"  It  was  evidently  only  an  argu- 
gumentum  ad  hominem,  addressed  to  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  So  again, 
the  advocacy  of  Physical  Science  as  a 
branch  of  public  teaching  is  generally 
based  more  on  its  value  as  a  part  of 
liberal  education,  rather  than  on  its  uU- 
litarian  results ;  and  the  old  fallacy  that 
knowledge  about  things  materially  use- 
ful was  exclusively  or  principally  "  use- 
ful knowledge,"  is  banished  from  all 
argument  which  deserves  the  name. 

In  the  interest  of  true  philosophy  in 
general,  and  of  Physical  Science  itself, 
we  must  rejoice  at  the  change,  seeing 
the  nobility  which  it  gives  to  physical 
investigation,  and  believing  that  ntilita- 
rian  interests  will  not  suffer  but  gsun  by 
the  introdu(;tion  of  higher  aims.  Bat 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  it  must  tend 
to  wider  generalizations,  to  a  greater 
craving  for  abstract  unity  and  logiotl 
coherence  of  system;  it  is  almost  im- 
possible not  to  anticipate  that  these  ten- 
dencies will  arm  Physical  Science  with 
greater  boldness  of  self-assertion,  and 
make  her  more  impatient  of  a  ^^  sister 
near  the  throne." 

But  this  progress  of  Physical  Philoso- 
phy is  aided  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
division  of  the  Metaphysicians  among 
themselves  into  the  sensuous  and  ided 
schools.  They  are  at  issue  on  the  veir 
processes  of  mind,  on  the  ultimate  stana- 
ards  of  Truth  and  Morality.  Hie  strife 
seems  "  never  ending,  still  beginning ; " 
it  raged  in  the  days  of  Locke  and  Berke- 
ley,— it  rages  now  in  the  schools  of  Hill 
and  Hamilton.  And,  meanwhile,  tho 
antagonistic  power  is  advancing;,  and 
contrasting  the  fruitless  strifes  of  Meta- 
physicians with  the  steady  progress  and 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  its  own 
Philosophy.  Not  that  it  is  quite  in- 
different ;  under  the  guise  of  serene  and 
complacent  impartiality,  it  aids,  by  a  true 
instinct,  one  party  in  the  strife,  by  pre- 
senting a  sphere  in  which  the  sensuous 
school  seems  to  have  it  all  its  own  way. 
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and  so  seeming  to  prove  that  its  process 
of  investigation  is  fruitful,  and  its  theory 
of  knowledge  is  the  true*  one.  No  one 
can  present  a  bold  front  to  the  invader 
until  he  has  mediated  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal strife,  recognized  (as  I  believe  Cole- 
ridge did,  to  our  incalculable  benefit) 
the  truths  which  lie  in  the  assertions  of 
each  disputant,  and  are  not  truly  irrecon- 
cilable with  each  other.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  might  not  with  advantage 
cross  the  frontier,  and  show  how,  even 
in  Physical  investigation.  Idealism  has 
its  place,  and  its  unseen,  unacknowledged 
share  in  many  of  the  great  triumphs  of 
discovery.  But,  meanwhile,  no  one,  I 
think,  can  doubt  that  this  division,  and 
the  apparently  barren  controversies 
which  proceed  from  it,  tend  to  throw 
much  of  the  intellectual  strength  and 
ardor  of  the  age  into  the  career  of  Phy- 
sical Discovery. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  well  con- 
tended that  this  advance  of  Physical 
Science  is  even  more  effectually  aided 
by  its  congeniality  to  the  habits  of  the 
English  mind.  Derive  them  from  what 
source  we  will — race,  circumstances,  cli- 
mate, history — these  intellectual  pecu- 
liarities are  most  clearly  and  strongly 
marked.  We  delight  to  trace  them  in 
our  neighbors.  Every  one  knows  and 
laughs  at  the  description  of  the  English- 
man, the  Frenchman,  and  the  German, 
who  set  out  by  their  different  paths  to 
describe  a  camel.  We  smile  at  the 
Frenchman  who  was  content  to  spend 
two  hours  iu  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and 
had  his  thesis,  clear,  brilliant,  and  super- 
ficial, ready  by  the  next  morning,  as  a 
complete  investigation  to  which  nothing 
could  be  added.  We  laugh  outright  at 
the  German,  because  he  smoked  many 
pipes,  and  began  to  evolve  the  camel 
from  his  own  self-consciousness — a  task 
which,  it  seems,  is  not  finished  yet.  But 
the  picture  of  the  Englishman,  who  set 
sail  at  once  for  Arabia,  lived  there  for 
years,  and  learnt  all  about  the  camel, 
and  then  produced  a  totally  unreadable 
book,  full  of  particulars  in  which  the 
main  idea  was  lost, — this  is  the  picture 
we  ought  to  take  to  heart.  It  is  a  mas- 
terly description,  as  near  truth  as  in- 
tentional satire  can  be,  of  our  delight  in 
the  visible  and  the  particular,  our  dislike 
of  the  invisible  and  the  universal.  It  is 
dear  enough  that  such  a  temper,  though 


it  be  unphilosophical  in  all  departments, 
is  certainly  more  at  home  in  Physical 
Science.  The  gradual  accumulation  of 
observations,  the  possibility  of  verifying 
every  step  by  visible  and  tangible  experi- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of  the  fruits  of 
material  utility  which  are  plucked  on  the 
way — all  these  suit  the  English  mind  and 
disguise  its  want  of  philosophy.  And 
perhaps  the  facility  of  free  and  universal 
action,  the  rapid  extension  of  commer- 
cial and  political  empire,  the  necessity  of 
compromise  which  all  action  demands, 
the  possibility  of  uniting  for  a  time  for  one 
practical  purpose  principles  discordant 
in  themselves, — perhaps,  I  say,  all  these 
things,  valuable  in  themselves,  tend  to 
discourage  abstract  thought,  and  to  turn 
aside  the  attention  from  that  sphere  in 
which  such  abstract  thought  is  at  every 
point  a  pressing  necessity.  I  suppose 
that  we  must  accept  our  destiny  as  a 
whole,  that  we  must  be  content  with  our 
great  task  of  civilizing  the  world  by  ac- 
tion, and  give  up  all  hope  of  being  the  me- 
taphysical leaders  of  European  thought 
Be  it  so ;  let  us  accept  it ;  let  us  accord- 
ingly dwell  on  the  material,  and  leave 
Physical  Science  her  priority.  But  may 
we  not  introduce  some  clause  to  save  the 
rights  of  a  minority,  and  contend  against 
her  encroaching  on  the  sphere  of  her 
weaker  sister  ? 

Now  such  encroachment  seems  to  be 
proceeding,  both  positively  and  nega- 
tively. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  positive  process 
its  three  chief  stages.     Having  en- 
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tirely  reconquered  from  Metaphysics 
the  material  world.  Physical  Philosophy 
proceeds  to  examine  man  himself  through 
his  material  organization.  In  himself 
she  vie  ws  the  physical  machinery  through 
which  thought,  volition,  action  work; 
she  studies  the  brain,  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems,  and  the  like — plainly 
discerning  that  by  their  destruction,  or 
even  injury,  the  spirit  is  maimed  in  its 
action,  and  reduced  apparently  to  dor- 
mant inaction  or  death.  The  inference 
is  drawn,  or,  if  not  drawn,  suggested, 
that  this  material  action  is  everything — 
that  the  prominence  of  certain  organs 
determines  intellect,  and  even  moral 
character — that  what  we  have  called 
mental  or  spiritual  action  is  only  a  subt- 
ler form  of  molecular  force,  yet  undis- 
covered, but  not  different  in  kind  from 
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those  which  already  have  been   traced 
and  defined  in  the  material  world. 

Then  another  step  is  taken.  The  or- 
ganization of  man  in  compared  with 
that  of  existing  animals  ;  a  succession  is 
traced  from  the  lowest  type  of  animal 
life  up  to  that  which  most  closely  ap- 
proaches the  human  ;  it  is  studied  both 
in  its  phyi«ical  conformation,  and  that 
development  of  instinct,  which  in  some 
points  rivals,  in  some  far  exceeds,  the 
penetrative  power  of  reason.  We  are 
reminded  through  geological  discoveries 
of  the  succession  and  disappearance  of 
the  links  of  a  great  series  of  animal  life, 
in  which  our  own  ISystem  is  but  a  part ; 
and  recent  speculations  on  the  origin  of 
species  tend  to  show  that  by  an  infinite 
minuteness  of  gradation  ihey  may  melt 
into  each  other.  Perhaps  we  are  again 
reminded  that  even  the  human  animal 
passes  through  stages  in  which  it  re- 
sei]ibles  lower  organisms,  and  that  we 
can  fix  no  point  of  time  at  which  what 
we  call  distinctive  human  faculties  awake. 
Then,  having  done  all  this.  Physical 
Philosophy  again  suggests  the  doubt 
whether  any  distinct  separation  can  be 
established  between  man  and  other 
animals,  between  his  spirit  and  animal 
life. 

Possibly  the  process  may  go  one  step 
further  still,  and,  having  broken  down 
the  barrier  between  man  and  other 
animals,  it  may  proceed  to  effice  the 
distinction  between  organic  and  inor- 
ganic life  ;  to  include  the  "  vital  force  " 
in  the  great  group  of  physical  forces, 
electricity,  gravitation,  light,  and  the 
like  ;  to  pass  lightly  over  the  character- 
istic fact  of  organic  structure  and  dwell 
on  similarities  of  organic  and  inorganic 
material ;  and  so  still  more  effectually 
to  reduce  all  creation  to  one  dead  level, 
over  which  Material  Laws  shall  reign 
supreme. 

I  think  that  no  one  who  reads  the 
physical  speculations  of  the  day  will 
believe  that  I  have  drawn  a  fanciful  or 
exaggerated  picture.  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  will  doubt  that  the  tendency  is  one 
which  must  finally  absorb  and  obliterate, 
as  a  distinct  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  and  of  its  objects. 

But  all  this  turns  upon  the  study  of 
man's  individual  nature  in  relation  to  the 
great  universe.  There  is  another  line  of 
thought,  which  is  less  distinctly  physical, 


but  which  fights  equally  against  any 
spiritual  belief.  I  mean  the  study  ot 
mankind  en  masse^  which  aims  merely 
at  depicting  the  effect  of  circumstances 
— climate,  food,  geographical  positioD, 
and  scenery  —  upon  human  nistory; 
which  delights  to  point  out  that  actions, 
however  free,  are  capable  of  being  tabu- 
lated into  certain  averages,  and  by  these 
averages  may  be  predicted  as  to  their 
number  and  their  character ;  or  which 
dwells  exclusively  on  the  truth  that  ho- 
man  society,  as  such,  appears  to  work 
its  way  through  certain  stages,  in  which 
the  individual  energy,  even  of  the  greatest 
spirits,  is  but,  at  best,  a  secondary  dis- 
turbing force.  Perhaps  of  all  specimens 
of  this  line  of  thought  Mr.  Backless 
volumes  were  the  best  defined,  based  on 
the  largest  induction,  aimounced  in  the 
clearest  and  most  trenchant  manner. 
But  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  for  sped- 
mens  of  this  form  of  historical  investi- 
gation ;  few  will  doubt  that  it  has  added 
greatly  to  our  knowledge,  and  initiated 
inquiries  which  will  increase  that  knowl- 
edge a  hundredfold.  And,  if  it  regard 
its  results  as  only  a  partial  view  of  the 
truth — if  it  distinguish  clearly  tho  ascei^ 
tainment  of  these  phenomena  from  the 
study  of  true  causation — if  it  allow  that 
this  causation  is  the  ultimate  fact  after 
all,  and  acknowledge  the  human  will  to 
be  still  potent  and  inscrutable — ^then  it 
docs  its  own  work  in  its  own  sphere. 
None  can  hinder  it ;  none  ought  to  hin- 
der it.  But  this  is  precisely  what  it 
does  not  do.  It  either  supposes  that 
the  cause  of  human  action  is  discerned 
hereby,  or  that  it  is  indiscernible  and 
inappreciable.  In  either  case  it  stimn- 
lates  the  study  of  Physical  Science,  or 
of  mere  historical  phenomena  ;  in  either 
case  it  is  fatal  to  any  true  philosophy  of 
mind. 

But  besides  these  actions  which  I 
have  called  positive,  there  is  also  a  neg- 
ative action,  into  which  both,  and  es- 
pecially the  latter,  run  up.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  see  that  in  much  specu- 
lation all  non-material  action,  all  exis- 
tence of  supersensnous  ideas,  is  not  so 
much  denied  as  ignored,  not  so  much 
controverted  as  deemed  to  be  below 
controversy.  The  physical  side  of  any 
subject  is  fully  and  powerfully  brought 
out ;  the  j^iinciple  of  the  impenetrability 
of  matter  is  apparently  extended,  and  it&> 
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supposed  that  no   room  is  left  for  any 
other  element  in  a  sphere  so  thoroughly 
and  completely  occupied.    Whether  men 
base  such  views  on  the  Continuity  of 
Material   Laws,    which,   it   is  thought, 
leaves  no  gap  for  the  intrusion  of  any 
non- material  action,  or  whether  they  fall 
back  to  the  older  ground,  limiting  all 
knowledge    to    experience,   restricting 
such  experience  to  visible  and  tangible 
objects,  or  inferring  that  all  other  ex- 
periences are   too   vague  to  be  worth 
consideration — in  either  case  they  seek 
the  same  object.     In  the  present  day, 
perhaps   counting  the   power  of   pure 
metaphysics  as  already  conquered,  and 
instinctively  feeling  that  this  power  is 
weak  if  it  be  divorced  from  a  theologi- 
cal ground,  such  habits  of  thought  make 
their  way  into  the  sphere  of  theology. 
If  we  study  the  late  controversy  as  to 
Nature  and  Prayer,  it  has  been  shown 
most  truly  that  the  denial  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  prayer  on  the  ground  that  God 
is  bound  by  his  own  Natural  Laws,  is 
based  on  principles  which  must  exclude 
the  interfering  power  of  will  in  man ; 
it  is  equally  clear  that  it  denies  or  ob- 
scures the  possibility  of  what   we  call 
"  will  "  in  God.     If,  again,  we  examine 
the  assenions  of  the  d  priori  impossi- 
bility  of   miracles,  on   the   ground    of 
which   all   examination   of   evidence  is 
rendered  needless  or  absurd,  we  see  that 
it  is  based  again  on  the  second  of  these 
inferences ;  it  excludes  the  idea  of  a  su- 
perior will  in  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  universe,  acting  upon  and 
with  a  view  to  a  world  of  human  wills. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be  patient 
of  this  negative  process,  impalpable  as  it 
is,  hardly  fair  or  even  rational  in  theory, 
but  most  powerful  in  its  effects.      Posi- 
tive   and    direct   reasoning,    while    we 
grapple  with  it  as  best  w^e  may,  yet  we 
are  bound  to  treat  with  the  respect  due 
to  earnest  and  rational  antagonism.   But 
this  system  either  ignores  the  facts  of 
the  controversy,  or,  by  tacitly  denying 
the  existence  of  any  power  which  is  by 
hypothesis  non-material,  and,  therefore, 
incapable  of  being  "  crowded  out "  by 
the  massing  of  physical  things  or  pro- 
cesses, it  assumes  the  real  point  at  issue. 
In  either  case  it  involves  something  of 
arrogance  and  injustice.     We  must  pro- 
test, and  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  some 
indignation  from  coloring   our  protest, 


against  it  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  of 
faiiness. 

These  are  some  of  the  leading  tenden- 
cies of  thought  at  the  present  day. 
Some  will  consider  them  steps  in  true 
scientific  progress,  and  welcome  the 
simplicity  and  unity  which  the  exploding 
of  the  "  spiritual "  will  introduce.  Others 
will  deem  them  essentially  unscientific, 
as  ignoring  much  evidence  on  the  one 
side,  and  drawing  extensive  inferences 
from  insufficient  evidence  on  the  other, 
and  will  accordingly  consider  that,  in 
these.  Physical  Science  is  encroaching 
on  a  sphere  which  belongs  to  a  higher 
philosophy.  But  whatever  view  we  take 
of  them,  it  is  well  that  we  should  look 
them  fairly  in  the  face,  and  estimate  the 
importance  of  their  results.  That  im- 
portance I  believe  to  be  all  but  infinite. 
They  will  not  merely  affect  every  depart- 
ment of  abstract  thought,  but  they  must 
involve,  if  not  the  destruction,  at  least 
the  reconstruction,  of  the  whole  system 
of  Morality  ;  and  they  appear,  at  least, 
to  militate  against  every  idea  of  Theo- 
logy, and  almost  every  practice  of 
Religion,  as  these  words  are  now  under- 
stood. For  it  is  one  thing  to  accept 
modifications,  either  of  our  theological 
system,  or  of  our  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  which  the  advance  of 
science,  physical  or  historical,  may 
necessitate  ;  it  is  another  to  accept  con- 
clusions which  strike  at  the  root  of  any 
possibility  of  Theology,  and  any  au- 
thority, perhaps  any  distinctive  meaning, 
in  Scripture.  In  fact,  when  we  look  at 
the  momentous  consequences  of  these 
great  questions,  all  the  other  controver- 
sies, which  so  unhappily  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  Christians,  sink  into  the 
merest  insignificance. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  such  con- 
sideration of  results  tends  only  to  pre- 
judice the  cause  of  truth,  by  inducing 
perversion  or  hesitation  in  its  progress. 
"Fiat  justitia,  mat  coelum^^  may  be 
quoted  nowadays  in  a  new  and  more 
special  sense.  And  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  idle  and  nothing  more  un- 
pardonable, than  to  raise  any  cry  oi 
mtolerance,  or  return  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  the  path  of  persecu- 
tion. It  is  still  possible  (current  litera- 
ture notwithstanding)  to  have  profound 
belief  and  intense  practical  earnestness, 
and  yet  to  feel  that  a  spiritual  warfare 
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can  be  waged  with  spiritual  weapons ;  it 
is  possible  to  believe  that  honest  doubt 
and  even  error  are  better  than  dishonest 
and  ignorant  acquiescence,  and  yet  not  to 
doubt  that  conviction  is  a  blessing,  or  to 
suppose  that  truth  is  unimportant  or 
undesirable.  But  it  is  right,  neverthe- 
less, to  point  to  the  importance  of  the 
issue. 

It  is  right  that  in  such  weighty 
matters  every  step  should  be  carefully, 
even  jealously,  scrutinized,  and  infer- 
ence, probable  or  improbable,  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  actual  discovery.  It  is 
but  common  sense  to  bestow  more  time 
and  pains  to  the  investigation  of  claims 
which  destroy  the  title-deeds  of  our 
whole  estate,  than  of  those  which  touch 
but  a  corner  of  our  land  or  a  fraction  of 
our  income.  And  such  careful  and 
jealous  scrutiny  is  especially  needed  in 
the  progress  of  a  triumphant  and  ag- 
gressive science,  in  which  bold  inference 
and  a  happy  audacity  of  theory  are 
needful  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which 
separates  the  examination  of  individual 
instances  from  the  establishment  of  a 
general  law. 

It  is  right,  moreover,  for  a  more  im- 
portant reason,  to  point  to  great  laws 
and  truths,  on  which  as  yet  liuman  life 
and  society  have  depended,  if  they  are 
affected  by  the  conclusions  advanced  in 
one  j)articular  line  of  thought.  For, 
after  all,  every  physical  law  is  consider- 
ed to  be  hardly  established,  till  it  has 
been  submitted  to  "formulas  of  verifi- 
cation " — that  is,  till  it  has  been  tested 
by  its  accordance  with  actual  facts,  as- 
certained by  independent  observation. 
And  it  may  not  unfairly  be  considered 
by  those  who  conceive  the  obligation  of 
Morality  as  an  ultimate  fact,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  some  Religion  as  an  essen- 
tial necessity  of  human  existence,  that 
any  theory,  however  plausible  it  may  be, 
and  by  whatever  array  of  evidences  of 
one  or  two  kinds  it  may  be  supported, 
yet  must  have  in  it  some  fatal  error,  if  it 
tail  to  accord  with  these  other  classes  of 
facts.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  moral 
"  reductio  ad  absurdum  "  which  must 
bar  the  moat  plausible  system  of  reason- 
ing, questioning  not  so  much  the  close 
dependence  of  one  link  upon  anotlier,  as 
the  assumptions,  supposed  to  be  axioma- 
tic, on  which  the  whole  chain  hangs. 

I  cannot  but  quote  here  a  passage 


from  the  Address  already  referred  to,  de- 
livered since  the  foregoing  paragraph 
was  written,  and  expressing  tae  convic- 
tion here  advanced,  m  words  truly  reve- 
rent, and  therefore  truly  philosophic, 
which  fairly  enchained  the  attention  of 
all  who  heard  them  : — 

"  Truth,  we  know,  must  be  self-consistent, 
nor  can  one  truth  contradict  another,  even 
though  the  two  may  have  been  orrivea  at  by 
totally  different  processes,  in  the  one  case, 
suppose,  obtained  by  sound  scientific  investi- 
gation, in  the  other  case  taken  on  trust  from 
duly  authenticated  witnesses.  Misinterpreta- 
tions of  course  tiiere  may  be  on  the  one  side 
or  on  the  other,  causing  apparent  oontradio- 
tions.  Every  mathematician  knows  that  in 
his  private  work  he  will  occasionally  by  two 
different  trains  of  reasoning  arrive  at  discor- 
dant conclusions.  He  is  at  once  aware  that 
there  must  be  a  slip  somewhere,  and  sets  him- 
self to  detect  and  correct  it.  When  conclu- 
sions rest  on  probable  evidence,  the  reconcQ- 
ing  of  apparent  contradictions  is  not  so  simple 
and  certain.  It  requires  the  exercise  of  a 
calm,  unbiassed  judgment,  capable  of  looking 
at  both  sides  of  the  question;  and  oflentimes 
we  have  long  to  suspend  our  decision,  and 
seek  for  further  evidence.  None  need  fear 
the  effect  of  scientific  inquiry  carried  on  in  an 
honest,  truth-loving,  humble  spirit,  which 
makes  us  no  less  ready  frankly  to  avow  our 
ignorance  of  what  we  cannot  explain  than  to 
accept  conclusions  based  on  sound  evidence. 
The  slow  but  sure  path  of  induction  is  open  to 
us.  Let  us  frame  hypotheses  if  we  will: 
most  useful  are  they  when  kept  in  their  pro- 
per place,  as  stimulating  inquiry.  Let  ns  seek 
to  confront  them  with  observation  and  ex- 
periment, thereby  confirming  them  or  upset- 
ting them  as  the  result  may  prove;  but  let  us 
beware  of  placing  them  prematurely  in  the 
rank  of  ascertained  truths,  and  building  fur- 
ther conclusions  on  them  as  if  they  were."  ♦ 

The  object  of  this  paper  will  be  attain- 
ed, if  it  in  any  degree  awakens  the  minds 
of  its  readers  to  the  nature  and  import- 
ance of  the  present  tendencies  of 
thought.  For  if  this  be  clearly  per- 
ceived, then  one  important  step  is  talcen 
towards  overcoming  the  ignorant  dislike 
of  abstract  thought,  and  the  temper  of 
impatience,  or  of  ridicule,  in  which  the 
very  name  of  Metaphysics  is  npt  to  be 
received.  The  grounds  on  which  we 
assert  the  reality  of  the  Metaphysical 
Sphere,  and  of  its  claims  to  influence 
thought  and  determine  practice,  cannot 

•  Address  of  Prof.  G.  G.  Stokes,  M.A.,  D.OX., 
Presideut  of  the  British  Association,  delivered  at 
Exeter  on  Aug.  18th.  1869. 
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be  discussed  here  at  present;  but  the 
assertion  itself  will  be  seen  to  be  no 
question  of  the  schools,  but  of  a  matter 
of  life  and  death. 

Especially  I  would  venture  to  press 
this  point  on  the  attention  of  all  teachers 
of  Christian  doctrine.  At  present  there 
is  danger  lest  the  course  of  modern 
thought  and  the  system  of  religions 
teaciiing,  the  week-day  investigation  and 
the  preaching  of  the  Sunday,  goon,  each 
ignoring  the  other,  each  rearing  up  its 
own  fabric  on  its  own  foundations,  with- 


out ever  inquiring  whether  these  founda- 
tions may  not  be  too  narrow — whether 
the  two  lines  of  thought  ought  not  to  in- 
terpenetrate, and  so  modify  each  other. 
The  link  between  them  must  be  found  in 
the  philosophy  which  deals  with  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  the  objects  of  which 
tfiat  spirit  is  cognizant.  To  disregard 
that  link  is  to  be  untrue  to  the  interest 
alike  of  Science  and  of  Religion — to  the 
right  conception  both  of  the  visible  and 
invisible  worlds. 

Alfred  Barry. 


-♦♦•- 


Chambers's  JoumaL 
THE  HILL-TRIBES  OF  CHITTAGONG. 


Rising  from  the  rice-swamps  and  level 
land  of  the  Chittagong  distnct,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  a  vast  extent  of 
mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  va- 
rious tribes,  covering  an  area  of  6,796 
miles,  is  known  as  the  Chittagong  Hill- 
tracts,  and  is  subjected  to  British  rule. 
The  eastern  frontier  of  this  strange  and 
distant  country  is  but  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  western  boundary  of 
China,  so  that  our  ideas  are  at  once 
transported  far  and  wide  when  we  begin 
to  leara  what  Captain  Lewin  has  to  tell 
us  concerning  our  fellow-subjects  there.* 
It  is  an  interesting  country ;  and  they 
are  a  strange  people,  separated  from  our 
general  and  vague  notions  of  "  Indians  " 
by  their  habits,  their  speech,  and  their 
traditions— resembling  not  at  all  "  the 
mild  Hindu,"  with  whom  we  have  been 
considerably  disenchanted  of  late  years, 
and  as  unlike  the  dwellers  in  tropical 
regions  of  the  other  continents.  The 
landscape  is  for  the  most  part  sombre, 
with  ils  traces  of  volcanic  action,  its  long 
reaches  of  still  water,  and  its  walls  of 
dark-green  verdure  ;  but  there  are  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  wonderful  beauty, 
when  "  dark  cliffs  of  a  brown  vitreous 
rock,  patched  and  mottled  with  lichens 
and  mosses  of  various  colors,  tower  up 
on  either  side,  while  on  the  right  or  leu 
shoots  back  a  dark  gorge  of  impenetra- 
ble jungle."  Here  is  a  picture  of  the 
strange  and  lavish  handiwork  of  Nature 
in  her  remote  recesses.  "  I  remember," 


*  The  HiU'trdctt  of  Chittagong^  and  iJie  DweUers 
therein.  By  Captain  T.  H.  Lewio.  Deputy-corn- 
missiouer  of  Hill-tracts.    Calcutta. 


says  Captain  Lewin,  "once  going  up  the 
Twine  Khyoung,  a  tributary  of  the  Mat- 
amoree,  whose  stream  ran  briskly  in  a 
narrow  pebbly  bed,  between  banks  that 
rose  almost  perpendicularly,  and  so  high 
that  the  sun  only  came  down  to  us  by 
glints  here  and  there.  Enormous  tree- 
lerns  hung  over  our  heads,  some  fifty 
feet  up;  while  the  straight  stems  of  the 
'gurjun'  tree  shot  up  without  a  branch, 
like  white  pillars  in  a  temple;  plantains, 
with  their  broad  drooping  fronds  of 
transparent  emerald,  broke  at  intervals 
the  dark-green  wall  of  jungle  that  tow- 
ered up  in  the  background ;  and  from 
some  gnarled  old  forest  giant  here  and 
there  the  long  curving  creepers  threw 
across  the  stream  a  bridge  of  Nature's 
own  making.  Sometimes  we  came  upon 
a  recess  in  the  bank  of  verdure  which 
rose  on  either  hand,  and  there  the  tink- 
ling of  a  cascade  would  be  heard  behind 
the  veil,  its  entry  into  the  stream  being 
marked  by  a  great  gray  heap  of  rounded 
rocks  and  boulders,  to|jpled  and  tossed 
about  in  a  way  that  showed  with  what  a 
sweep  the  water  came  down  in  the  rains. 
Scarlet  dragonflies,  and  butterflies  of 
purple,  gold,  and  azure,  flitted  like  jewels 
across  our  path  ;  while  silvery  fish,  streak- 
ed with  dark-blue  bands,  flew  up  the 
stream  before  us  like  flashes  of  light  as 
we  poled  along." 

Large  and  richly  alluvial  plains,  cov- 
ered with  forest  trees,  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  district,  which,  if  cleared, 
would  be  admirably  adapted  for  plow- 
cultivation;  and  far  in  the  jungle  are 
tanks,  fruit-trees,  and  the  remains  of 
masonry  buildings  —  evidence    that   in 
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some  bygone  time  the  land  was  culti- 
vated  an<l    inhabited    by  men    of   the 
plains.      They  never  come  there  now ; 
the  climate  sets  an   insuperable  barrier 
between  them;    it  is  innocuous  to  the 
hill-men,   but    deadly   to   those   of   the 
plains,  with   its   tremendous   rains   and 
dense  fogs.  There  are  no  hot  winds,  and 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year  is  tempered 
by  cool  sea  breezes,  so  that  Europeans 
miLcht  bear  a  residence  in  the  Hill-tracts 
very  well.    It  is  the  custom  of  the  people 
to  remain  in  their  villages  until  the  cul- 
tivation season  commences  in  May,  and 
then  the  whole  country-side  moves  up, 
every  man  to  his  patch  of  cultivation  on 
some  lotty  hill.     In  this  custom  Captain 
Lewin  traces  their  comparative  immunity 
from  sickness,  "  for,"  he  says,  "  hill-men, 
on  abandoning  their  usual  mode  of  life, 
and  taking    to   other    occupations    not 
involving   the  periodical   move   to   the 
hill-tops,  are  nearly  as  much  subject  to 
fever  as  the  people  of  the  plains."  Theirs 
is  a  strange,  seU-contained,  isolated  life, 
with   a  periodic   state   of  siege  by  the 
weather,  as  during  the  rainy  season  it  is 
almost   impossible   to   move   about  the 
country,  which  has  no  roads,  on  account 
of  the  rising  of  the  hill-streams.     Before 
the  setting  in  of  the  rains,  the  hill-people 
lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions,  as  at  that 
season  of  the  year  the  bazaars  are  aban- 
doned by  the  men  of  the  plains,  and 
trade  almost  entirely  ceases.  The  system 
of  commerce  is  very  primitive :  its  cen- 
tres are  four  bazaars,  to  which  the  hill- 
people  resort  for  salt,  spices,  dried  fish, 
tobacco,  and  other  necessaries  only  pro- 
curable  from  the    plains.      They  bring 
down  for  sale  cotton  and  timber,  the  oil- 
bearing  seeds  of  a  certain  tree  which 
grows  in  the  jungle,  and  small  quantities 
of  ivory  and  wax.     The  Hill-tracts  are 
peculiarly  well  suited  for  the  production 
of  cotton;  and  measures  have  been  taken 
to  introduce  improved  varieties  of  the 
plant  among  the  hill-tribes.  Throughout 
the  whole  district,  large  tracts  of  valua- 
ble forest  trees  are  found.     The  fir  tree 
and  the  caoutchouc  abound  in  the  lofty 
hills  in  the  east ;  but  the  "  unsatisfactory 
relations"  which  exist  between  the  hill- 
tribes  under  English  rule  and  those  more 
remote,  prevent  any  use  being  made  of 
these  valuable  forest  products. 

In  the  wilder  parts  of  the  district,  a 
curious  natural  product  is  found,  which 


reminds  one  of  the  wondrous  ^^  travellers' 
tree"  of  the  Malay  forests.  Capt.  Lewin 
describes  ic  thus:  ^*Thc  forest  trees  are 
festooned  with  numerous  creepers  {phj/to- 
crene)^  hanging  in  a  labyrinth  of  coils 
from  every  tree :  some  are  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm.  On  cutting  ^  one  of  these, 
water  is  obtained ;  and  as  they  grow  on 
the  loftiest  hill,  where  water  is  often  not 
obtainable,  this  property  of  theirs  is  most 
useful.  Tiie  most  curious  thing  is,  that 
should  the  coil  be  cut  in  one  place  only, 
so  as  to  leave  two  pendent  ends,  no  wa- 
ter issues.  It  is  necessary  to  cut  a  piece 
clean  out  of  the  creeper  with  two  quick 
consecutive  strokes  before  water  is  ob- 
tained. If,  with  an  imskilled  hand,  three 
or  four  hacks  are  made  before  severing 
it,  the  only  result  is  a  dry  stick.  Two 
speedy  cuts,  however,  and  from  the 
piece  of  creeper  trickles  out  about  half  a 
tumblerful  of  clear  cool  water.  The  hill- 
men  explain  this  by  saying  that  when 
the  stem  is  cut,  the  water  tries  to  ran 
away  upward." 

In  every  country  there  is  some  one  gifk 
of  Nature  of  supreme  value  and  imjiort- 
ance,  the  central  object  of  the  life  of  the 
people.  The  Arctic  seal,  the  African 
plain  tain,  the  Arabian  camel,  the  Ice- 
landic reindeer,  the  Chinese  rice-field, 
are  balanced  in  Chittagong  by  the  bam- 
boo and  the  cane,  which  grow  in  profu- 
sion in  the  hills.  Here  is  a  lucid  and 
animated  description  of  the  place  thev 
occupy  :  "  The  cane  is  the  hill-man^ 
rope ;  with  it  he  weaves  baskets,  binds 
his  house  together,  and  throws  bridges 
over  the  hitherto  impassable  hill-tor- 
rents. The  bamboo  is  literally  his  staff 
of  life.  He  builds  his  house  of  the  bam- 
boo; he  fertilizes  his  fields  with  its  ashes; 
of  its  stem  he  makes  vessels  in  which  to 
carry  water;  with  two  bits  of  bamboo  he 
can  produce  fire ;  its  young  and  succulent 
shoots  provide  a  dainty  dinner-dish ;  and 
he  weaves  his  sleeping-mat  of  fine  slips 
thereof.  The  instruments  with  which 
his  women  weave  their  cotton  are  of 
bamboo.  lie  makes  drinking-cups  of  it ; 
and  his  head  at  night  rests  on  a  oamboo 
pillow ;  his  forts  are  built  of  it ;  he 
catches  fish,  makes  baskets  and  stools, 
and  thatches  his  house  with  the  help  of 
the  bamboo.  He  smokes  from  a  pipe 
of  bamboo,  and  from  bamboo  ashes  he 
obtains  potash.  Finally,  his  funeral  pile 
is  lighted  with  bamboo.    The  hill-man 
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would  die  i;?ithout  the  bamboo ;  and  the 
thing  he  finds  hardest  of  credence  is,  that 
in  other  countries  the  bamboo  does  not 
grow,  and  that  men  live  in  ignorance  of 
it.  In  Central  India  there  is  a  migratory 
tribe  called  Bhatos,  ^who  follow  tlie  pro- 
fession of  athletae,  and  perform  most  of 
their  feats  with  the  aid  of  a  bamboo ;  and 
this  ti  ibe  have  actually  deified  it.  Their 
patron  goddess  is  Korewa,  an  incarnation 
of  Mahadeva.  Her  shrine  is  situated  at 
Kittoor,  around  which  dense  forests  of 
bamboo  grow.  One  they  select,  and  the 
attendants  of  the  temple  consecrate  it. 
It  is  called  gunnichari^  or  chief,  and 
receives  their  worship  annually.  To  it, 
as  to  a  human  chief,  all  respect  is  shown; 
and  in  cases  of  marriage,  of  disputes 
requiring  arbitration,  the  gunnichari  is 
erected  in  the  midst  of  the  councillors  or 
arbitrators,  and  all  prostrate  themselves 
before  it,  before  commencing  their  dis" 
cussions."  One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Hill- 
tract  offers  worship  to  the  bamboo,  but 
not  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Bhatos ;  they 
regard  it  as  the  impersonation  of  the 
deity  of  the  forest. 

There  is  nothing  unpleasant  or  de- 
graded in  the  picture  drawn  by  Captain 
Lewin  of  the  Hill-people,  of  whom  he 
writes  with  humanity,  sympathy,  and 
appreciation,  which,  could  we  but  hope 
they  would  be  more  generally  felt  and 
manifested  by  the  representatives  of 
English  authority  in  India,  might  glo- 
riously change  the  moral  history  of 
English  rule,  and  largely  influence  the 
destinies  of  the  Eastern  world.  Before 
he  enters  upon  an  account  of  their  oiigin 
and  their  characteristics,  he  describes 
their  mode  of  cultivation,  which  is  known 
as  "joom,"  and  contrasts  their  hill-life  elo- 
quently and  advantageously  with  that 
of  the  dweller  in  the  plains.  "In  the 
month  of  April,  a  convenient  piece  of 
forest  land  is  fixed  upon,  generally  on 
a  hill-side:  the  luxuriant  undergrowth 
of  shrubs  and  creepers  has  to  be  cleared 
away,  and  the  smaller  trees  felled,  the 
trees  of  larger  growth  to  be  stripped 
of  their  branches,  and  left  standing. 
Although  the  clearing  of  a  patch  of  dense 
jungle  is  no  doubt  very  severe  labor,  yet 
the  surroundings  of  the  laborer  render 
his  work  pleasurable  in  comparison  with 
the  toilsome  and  dirty  task  of  the  culti- 
vators of  the  plains.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  hill-man  works  in  the  shade  of  the 


jungle  that  he  is  cutting;  he  is  on  a  lofty 
eminence;  where  every  breeze  reaches 
and  refreshes  him ;  his  spirits  aie  enliv- 
ened, and  his  labor  is  lightened  by  the 
beautilul  prospect  stretching  out  before 
him  ;•  while  the  rich  and  varied  scenery 
of  the  forest   stirs   his   mind   above   a 
monotone.      He    is    surrounded  by  his 
comrades ;  the  scent  of  the  wild  thym^, 
and  the  buzzing   of  the  forest -bee  are 
about  him ;  the  young  men  and  maidens 
sing  to  their  work;  and  the  laugh  and 
joke  go  round  as  they  sit  down  to  their 
mid-day  meal,  mider  the  shade  of  some 
great  mossy  forest  tree.     On  the  other 
hand,  consider  the  toil  of  the  cultivator 
of  the  plains.    He  maunders  along,  with 
pokes  and  anathemas,  at  the  tail  of  a  ]>air 
of  buffaloes,  working  mid-leg  in  mud; 
around  him  stretches  an   uninterrupted 
vista  of  muddy  rice  land — there  is  nol,  a 
bough  or  a  leaf  to  give  him  shelter  from 
the  blazing  noonday  sun.     His  women 
are  shut  up  in  some  cabin,  jealously  sur- 
rounded by  jungle ;  and  if  he  is  able  to 
afford  a  scanty  meal  duiing  the  day,  he 
will  munch  it  solus^  sitting   beside  his 
muddy  plow.     Add  to  this,  that  by  his 
comparatively  pleasurable   toil  the  hill- 
man  can  gain  two  rupees  for  cme  which 
the  wretched  ryot  of  the  plain  can  pain- 
fully earn,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  hill-people  have    a   passion 
for  their  mode  of  life,  and  regard  with 
absolute  contempt  any  proposal  to  settle 
down  to  the  tame  and  monotonous  cul- 
tivation of  the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands." 
The    migration    of    the    people    when 
"jooming"  begins,  and  the  villages  are 
quite  abandoned,  is  a  curious  thing  to 
witness,  also  the  assembling  of  the  va- 
rious jooming  parties.    Men  and  w^omen, 
boys  and  girls,  each  bhid  on  the  left  hip 
a  small  basket  filled  with  the  mixed  seeds 
of  cotton,  rice,  melons,  pumpkins,  and 
Indian  corn ;  each  takes  a  "  dao,"  or  hill- 
knife,  in  hand,  and  every  hill-side  soon 
echoes  to  their  hill-call  (a  cry  like  the 
Swiss  jodel),  as   party  answers    party 
from  the  paths  winding  up  each  hill-side 
to  their  respective  patches  of  cultivation. 
Arrived  at  the  joom,  the  family  will  form 
a  line,  and  steadily  work  their  way  across 
the  field.     A  dig  with  the  blunt  square 
end  of  the  dao  makes  a   narrow  hole 
about  three  inches  deep;  into  this  is  jmt 
a  small  handful  of  the  mixed  seeds,  and 
the  sowing  is  completed.      A  solitary 
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joom  is  very  rare  ;  they  are  almost 
always  iu  close  propinquity,  anil  mutual 
help  is  cheerfully  given.  The  first  thing 
to  lipen  is  the  Indian  corn ;  then  come 
the  melons,  to  which  succeed  all  sorts  of 
vegelahles  ;  finally,  in  September,  the 
rice  and  other  grain,  to  which  the  mon- 
keys and  the  jungle-fowl  do  much  dam- 
age. In  October,  the  cotton  crop  is 
gathered,  completing  the  harvest. 

The  country  suffers  severely  from  the 
visitations  of  rats.  "They  arrive,"  says 
Captain  Lewin,  "in  swarms,  and  sweep 
everything  before  them  ;  they  eat  up  the 
standing  corn,  and  empty  the  granaries 
of  the  hill-people — nothing  stopn  them. 
Thev  are  said  to  come  from  the  south, 
and  they  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they 
make  their  appearance.  The  hill-folk 
gravely  assured  me  that  during  the  last 
visitation,  which  occurred  in  1864,  the 
rats  were  transformed  into  jungle-fowl : 
in  proof  of  this,  they  point  out  a  peculiar 
dragging  feather  in  the  tails  of  the  jun- 
glelbwl,  which  they  assert  to  be  a  rat's 
tail." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hill- 
tracts,  Captain  Lewin  has  known  no  in- 
stance of  a  hill-man  cultivating  with  the 
plough ;  in  the  few  instances  in  which 
some  acres  of  ploughed  land  may  be 
seen  near  the  villages  of  the  chiefs,  they 
are  invariably  tended  by  Bengalee  ser- 
vants engaged  for  the  purpose.  The  de- 
serted villages  present  a  curious  appear- 
ance, having  all  the  evidences  of  occupa- 
tion and  recent  life,  but  every  living 
creature  having  disappeared.  The  mi- 
grating people  leave  half  their  property 
behind  them :  granaries  containing  grain, 
the  women's  weaving  implements — all 
sorts  of  things  to  be  removed  at  their 
leisure;  and  this  they  do  with  perfect 
safetv,  for  "  there  are  7io  thieves  ifi  the 

hills  r' 

To  be  a  good  and  successful  hunter  is 
a  great  merit  in  the  estimation  of  these 
j)eople,  whose  country  abounds  in  almost 
every  species  of  wild  animal.  The  ele- 
phant roams  over  the  district  in  large 
herds,  and  the  Assam  rhinoceros  is  com- 
mon ;  likewise  the  boa-constrictor,  which 
is  of  enormous  size.  The  domesticated 
animals  are  the  cow,  the  buffalo,  the 
goat,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  pig,  and  the 
common  fowl. 

The  author  divides  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  Hill   Chittagong  into  two 


classes:  1.  The Khyoungtha, or Childten 
of  the  River,  who  are  of  pure  Aracanese 
origin,  speaking  the  ancient  Aracan  dia- 
lect, and  conforming  in  every  way  to 
Buddhist  customs;  2.  The  Toungtha, or 
Children  of  the  Hills,  who  are  of  mixed 
origin,  and  who  speak  numerous  dialects, 
and  are  more  purely  savages  than  the 
Children  of  the  River.  iNo  record  of 
their  origin  save  that  of  oral  tradition 
exists  among  them.  The  Khyoungtha 
possess  a  written  language,  but  have  no 
history  ;  the  Toungtha  have  no  written 
character,  and  their  languages  express 
nothing  beyond  the  wants  and  sensations 
of  uncivilized  life.  "  The  general  phy- 
sique of  the  hill-tribes,"  says  Captain 
Lewin,  "is  strongly  Mongolian.  They 
are  short  in  stature,  not  five  feet  six 
inches  in  height.  Their  faces  are  broad ; " 
the  nose  flat,  with  no  perceptible  biidge ; 
the  eyes  narrow,  and  set  obliquely  in  the 
head  ;  high  cheek-bones,  and  no  beard  or 
moustache.  They  have  an  honest,  bright 
look,  with  a  frank  and  merry  smile ;  and 
their  look  does  not  belie  them,  but  is  a 
faithful  index  of  their  mental  character- 
istics." 

Certain  customs  are  common  to  all 
the  tribes;  for  instance,  slavery,  under 
two  forms — that  of  the  debtor-slave,  in 
which  persons  borrowed  money  from  tlie 
chief,  or  some  other  individual,  and  gave 
their  children  or  female  relatives  to  serve 
as  menial  servants  until  the  debt  should 
be  paid.  This  custom  has  been  put  down, 
under  our  rule,  with  a  high  hand — ^not 
always,  as  the  author  shows,  judiciously 
or  with  desirable  results.  The  other 
form  of  slavery  which  once  exbted 
among  our  tributary  tribes  is  now  only 
carried  on  by  independent  tribes  beyond 
our  jurisdiction  ;  that  is,  captivity  to  the 
bow  and  spear,  men  and  women  taken 
by  force  in  war,  and  sold  like  cattle  from 
master  to  master.  Concerning  this  the 
author  says:  "The  origin  of  this  custom, 
if  not  indeed  the  origin  of  the  chronic 
state  of  warfare  in  which  all  hill-people 
seem  to  live,  was  the  want  of  women. 
Among  all  hill-people,  the  woman  is  the 
chief  toiler,  and  naturally  enough  their  in- 
cessant labor  in  all  weathers  kills  the 
women  of  a  tribe,  or  renders  them  more 
liable  to  disease.  Hence,  among  some 
tribes,  we  find  the  strange  cu^tom  of 
polyandry  prevailing.;  but  among  others 
a  simpler  coarse  is  adopted — the  law  of 
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the  strons^est.  Those  who  had  few  women 
went  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  took 
them  from  a  weaker  community." 

The  Khyoungtha  of  the  Hills  are  a 
fine  race — manly,  upright,  and  noble. 
They  are  firm  believers  in  metempsycho- 
sis. There  is  no  such  thing  as  caste 
among  them ;  all  are  equal,  and  the  priest- 
hood is  not  perpetual.  Captain  Lewin 
upholds  the  moral  superiority  of  Budd- 
hism over  Brahminism.  "  No  one,"  he 
says,  "  can  go  among  a  people  professing 
the  Buddhist  faith  without  seeing  their 
superiority  in  manliness,  truth,  self-de- 
nial, and  all  the  sterner,  nobler  class  of 
moral  excellences.  These  characteristics 
have  operated  strongly  in  raising  the 
social  status  of  the  weaker  sex,  and 
among  our  hill  Buddhists  women  are 
respected,  and  occupy  an  honorable  posi- 
tion. They  enjoy  great  freedom  of 
action,  and  are  unmistakably  a  power 
among  the  people.  They,  as  well  as  men, 
can  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and 
attain  "  Nirvan."  The  author's  descrip- 
tion of  the  religious  ceremonies  is  very 
interesting  and  poetical,  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  bordering  on  the  grotesque.  The 
dress  of  the  Khyoungtha  is  simple  and 
graceful,  and  the  men  are  tattooed  :  the 
name  of  God  is  marked  upon  the  shoulder. 
Men  and  women  alike  are  passionately 
fond  of  flowers,  and  wear  many  orna- 
ments. In  each  village  community  the 
adults  have  a  head,  and  the  boys  also, 
and  the  unmarried  men  and  boys  sleep 
in  a  separate  house,  as  in  Borneo.  The 
standard  of  morality,  according  to  Eu- 
ropean ideas,  is  low,  but  an  unfaithful 
wife  is  seldom  heard  of,  and  family  ties 
and  duties  are  powerful.  The  ceremo- 
nies attendant  on  marriage  and  death 
are  complicated  and  picturesque.  Their 
personal  habits  are  not  objectionable,  ex- 
cept in  one  respect — both  sexes  allow 
their  hair  to  become  very  long,  and  sel- 
dom wash  it ;  "  the  consequences,"  says 
Captain  Lewin,  "  may  be  better  imagin- 
ed than  described."  The  Khyoungtha 
do  not  dance  together.  Their  festive 
gatherings  are  enlivened  by  a  travelling 
theatrical  company,  which  comes  round 
every  cold  season,  and  of  whose  perfonn- 
ances  the  author  gives  a  curious  and  very 
amusing  description. 

The  Toungtha  are  different  from  the 
Khyoungtha  in  many  ways.  Their  vil- 
lages are  generally  situated  on  lofty  hills 


and  in  places  difficult  of  access.  The 
men  wear  hardly  any  clothes,  and  the 
women  a  single  scanty  petticoat.  Upon 
the  women  falls  all  the  hardest  work,  and 
their  position  is  lower.  The  religion  of 
the  Toungthas  is  simple — it  is  that  of 
nature ;  they  worship  the  elements,  and 
have  a  vague  notion  of  some  divine  con- 
trolling power.  They  are  cruel,  and  at- 
tach but  little  value  to  life.  Reverence 
and  respect  are  emotions  unknown  to 
them;  they  salute  neither  their  chiefs 
nor  their  elders;  no  form  of  greeting  ex- 
ists in  their  many  tongues,  neither  have 
they  any  expression  conveying  thanks. 
They  attach  importance  to  an  oath ;  it  is 
a  test  in  matters  pertaining  to  crime,  and 
by  it  they  ratify  engagements.  The  oath 
is  made  upon  the  things  upon  which 
their  very  existence  depends — water, 
cotton,  rice,  or  the  dao,  or  hill-knife. 
They  are  monogamists,  and,  as  a  rule, 
good  husbands  and  fathers.  Adultery 
is  punished  with  death.  Slavery  is  a  re- 
cognized institution,  but  a  man's  slaves 
are  his  children,  and  universally  well 
treated.  Should  a  man's  wife  die,  he  may 
marry  one  of  his  slaves ;  his  so  doing  at 
once  raises  her  to  the  position  and  pii- 
vileges  of  a  free  woman.  Each  village 
is  a  small  state,  owing  fealty  to  no  one 
save  its  own  leader.  A  man  may  leave 
one  chief,  and  transfer  himself  and  his 
family  to  the  village  of  another ;  hence, 
the  power  of  different  chiefs,  which  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  their  respective 
villages,  varies  considerably  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  their  success  or  popu- 
larity. They  are  a  healthy  and  long- 
lived  people,  perhaps  because  they  have 
no  medicmes,  and  very  few  stimulants. 
After  he  has  given  a  general  account  of 
the  hill-tribes,  according  to  their  classi- 
fication as  Children  of  the  River  and 
Children  of  the  Hill,  Captain  Lewin 
takes  them  in  detail,  and  gives  us  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  particulars  concerning 
the  subdivisions.  All  the  details,  espe- 
cially those  concerning  their  religious 
ceremonies  and  varying  notions  of  the 
supeniatural,  are  exceedingly  curious. 
It  is  good  to  be  instructed  in  the  ways, 
and  taught  to  understand  the  condition 
of  our  fellow-men,  more  especially  when 
they  are  our  fellow  subjects,  and  our 
country  is  responsible  for  the  ameliora- 
tion, the  debasement,  or  the  **  letting 
alone  "  of  these  people.    The  author  of 
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this  book,  who  has  lived  among  the  hill- 
tribes,  who  likes  them,  and  understands 
them,  puts  in  a  ph^a,  as  strong  as  it  is 
modest,  for  fair  dealinsj  with  them  on  the 
part  of  England.  "  They  are  very  sim- 
ple," hii  says,  "and  honest,  and  merry, 
but  they  have  no  sympathy  with  anything 
above  the  level  of  their  bodily  wants. 
There  are  whole  tracts  of  mind,  and 
thought,  and  feeling  which  are  unknown 
to  them,  and  which  could  not  be  made 
known  by  any  explanation."  We  may 
make  thorn  better  and  happier,  but  it  must 
be  in  their  own  way,  not  in  ours;  not  by 
inspiring  ihem  with  the  thirst  for  wealth, 
the  desire  tor  the  superfluilic^s  which  at- 
tach to  our  civilization.  There  is  no 
starvation  among  them ;  they  know  nei- 
ther poverty  nor  riches,  and  they  enjoy 
perfect  social  equality.  This  book  ex- 
plains the  condition,  mental,  moral,  and 
physical,  of  the  inhabitants  of  an  im- 
mense district,  who  are  in  our  power, 
and  for  whom  we  are  accountable.     The 


student  of  them,  the  pleader  for  them,  is 
surely  the  best  judge  in  their  case.  In 
these  strong  and  simple  words,  he  epito- 
mises his  experience,  and  formulates  his 
belief:  "  What  is  wanted  here  is  not 
measures,  but  a  man:  place  over  the 
hill- tribes  an  officer  gifted  with  the 
power  of  rule ;  not  a  mere  cog  in  the 
great  wheel  of  j^overnment,  but  one  tol- 
erant of  the  failings  of  his  fellow- crea- 
tures, and  prompt  to  see  and  recognize 
in  them  the  touch  of  nature  tliat  makes 
the  whole  world  kin — apt  to  enter  into 
new  trains  of  thought,  and  to  adopt  and 
modify  ideas,  but  cautious  in  offending 
national  prejudice.  Under  a  guidance 
like  this,  let  the  people  by  slow  degrees 
civilize  themselves.  With  education 
open  to  them,  and  yet  moving  under 
their  ow^n  laws  and  customs,  they  \v\\\ 
turn  out,  not  debased  and  miniature  epit- 
omes of  Englishmen,  but  a  new  and 
noble  type  of  God's  creatures." 


•♦• 


Temple  Bar. 
KING  COPHETUA  :— A  DOCTOR^S  STORY. 


I  HAD  been  in  practice  for  some  ten 
years,  as  a  surgeon  in  a  large  provincial 
town,  when  one  winter  evening  I  was  re- 
turning homewards  from  a  long  and  fag- 
ging day's  work,  not  a  little  tired,  and 
somewhat  depressed  at  my  inability  to 
relieve  some  of  the  cases  of  sufferinix 
amongst  which  my  day  had  been  s|)ent. 
It  was  a  cold,  raw  evening  in  November : 
rain  had  fallen  heavily  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day  ;  but  towards  dusk  the  down- 
pour had  gradually  ceased,  and  some- 
thing in  the  feeling  of  the  air,  and  the 
smell  of  the  smoke  which  hung  over  the 
town,  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  night 
would  be  frosty.  The  streets  were  dark 
and  miserable ;  and  as  I  had  wended  my 
way  homewards,  I  had  been  picturing  to 
myself  the  comforts  of  my  bachelor's 
den  :  the  warm  lire,  and  curtains  snugly 
drawn — my  slippers  toasting  in  the  fender 
— nnd  my  easiest  armchair  planted  in  the 
full  warmth  of  the  blaze.  Dinner,  too,  was 
not  absent  from  my  thoughts,  nor  even 
my  postprandial  pipe,  smoked  in  the  in- 
dulgent society  oi ''Fatima,"  my  favorite 
cat ;  i'ollowed,  perhaps,  by  a  dip  into  the 
pages  of  a  novel  which  I  had  purchased 


on  my  homeward  way,  and  which,  in  all 
its  virgin  purity  of  paper,  nestled  in  the 
pocket  of  my  overcoat. 

As  I  thought  of  this  cheap  treasure  in 
my  homeward  walk — treasure  never  bo 
welcome  as  when  honestly  earned  by  a 
hard  day's  work,  amidst  scenes  which 
make  the  delights  of  a  novel  trebly  en- 
joyable— I  could  not  help  rejoicing  in 
the  change  from  those  good  old  times, 
when  such  a  book,  in  its  triple  volumes, 
would  have  cost  a  guinea  and  a  half; 
whereas,  now,  I  had  purchased  the  fee- 
simple  of  it  for  a  shilling  !  I  remember- 
ed the  heroine  of  one  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
delightful  stories  turning  over  the  pages 
of  a  dirty  and  malodorous  "circulating 
library  "  novel  with  her  scissors,  to  pre- 
vent their  contact  with  her  fair  fingers; 
and  again  I  blessed  the  "good  old  times," 
for  having  got  themselves  well  out  of  the 
way  before  I  began  to  "  fret  and  strut  my 
hour  upon  the  stage  "  of  life. 

But  when  I  got  home,  all  my  dream  of 
enjoyment  vanished  at  the  sight  of  a  note 
upon  my  table,  requesting  me  to  proceed 
instantly  to  Beech  hurst,  a  baronet's  seat 
some  ten  miles  from  L- .    The  note, 
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which  was  evidently  written  in  violent 
haste,  merely  stated  that  Lady  Rivers's 
son,  the  present  baronet,  had  met  with 
a  severe  accident  after  hunting,  and  im- 
plored me  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  re- 
turning by  the  conveyance  which  she 
had  sent  for  me.  By  way  of  postscript, 
my  housekeeper  added  that  the  groom 
who  brought  the  note  had  only  adjourn- 
ed to  a  neigliboring  hostelry,  "just  to 
wash  ihe  horse's  mouth  out,"  and  would 
return  f(»r  me  almost  directly.  I  was  oblig- 
ed, theretbre,to  snatch  a  hasty  menl,and  to 
postpone  my  novel,  and  the  soothing  so- 
ciety and  "  golden  silence  "  of  Fatima, 
until  a  more  convenient  season.  Before 
I  had  finished  dinner  my  messenger  re- 
turned, and  I  sallied  out  again,  very  re- 
luctantly, into  the  cold  and  darkness, 
lighted  a  cigar,  and  took  my  seat  in  the 
gig  sent  for  me  in  a  somewhat^  sulky 
frame  of  mind. 

I  had  not  been  long  seated  by  the  side 
of  the  driver,  before  I  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  process  of  "  washing 
the  horse's  moulh  out  "  had  produced 
the  remarkable  effect  of  communicating 
an  odor  of  gin  to  the  driver's  breath — 
a  phenomenon  which  I  have  before  ob- 
served under  similar  circumstances,  and 
which  is  certainly  a  noticeable  instance 
of  sympathy  between  man  and  beast. 
As,  however,  it  had  also  the  effect  of 
making  him  drive  extremely  fast,  I  did 
not  quarrel  with  the  result. 

From  his  account  of  the  accident,  I 
gathered  that  his  master,  Sir  Lynlph 
Rivers,  who  bore  the  reputation  of  a  keen 
sportsman,  had  gone  out  hunting,  as 
usual,  in  the  morning  on  his  favorite 
blood  mare  "  Brown  Bess.''  The  day, 
however, had  proved  a  "  blank"  one,  and 
the  baronet  had  returned  home  some- 
what earlier  than  usual.  Dismounting 
at  the  hall  door,  he  had  laid  his  hand 
caressingly  on  the  mare's  quarter,  and 
said  "Goodbye,  old  lady."  Whether 
the  "  old  lady's  "  temper  had  been  sour- 
ed by  the  absence  of  sport,  or  no,  I  can- 
not say  ;  but  she  took  it  into  her  head  to 
resent  her  master's  caress,  lashed  out 
with  her  near  hind-leg,  and  struck  Sir 
Lyulph  with  her  hoof  a  severe  blow  in 
the  centre  of  the  stomach,  knocking  him 
backwards  with  great  violence.  Nor 
was  this  the  full  extent  of  the  misfortune 
— for,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  the  fall 
brought  the  back  of  his  head  into  smart 


contact  with  a  sharp-pointed  stone, 
which  chanced  to  be  embedded  in  the 
gravel-sweep  just  in  front  of  the  Hall. 
Altogether,  it  sounded  like  a  very  pretty 
case ;  and  by  the  time  the  recital  of  it 
was  ended,  the  furious  driving  of  my 
Jehu  had  brought  me  to  the  gates  of 
Beechhurst. 

Lady  Rivers  was  anxiously  waiting 
for  me  at  the  door  of  the  Hall,  and  ap- 
peared in  a  state  of  pitiable  distress  at 
the  accident.  The  baronet  was  her  only 
child,  and  had  always  been  her  idol. 
She  told  me  that  he  had  not  spoken  since 
the  fall,  and  that  he  seemed  to  be  per- 
fectly insensible. 

I  proceeded  at  once  to  the  room  in 
which  my  patient  lay,  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination only  served  to  confirm  my 
worst  fears  as  to  the  serious  nature  of  the 
injuries  he  had  received.  He  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  robust  and  extremely 
handsome  man  of  some  thirty  years  of 
age  ;  but  althouorh  I  judged  that  his  cir- 
culation in  health  must  have  been  vigor- 
ous enough,  his  pulse  now  made  scarcely 
forty  beats  in  the  minute,  and  those  of 
the  feeblest  and  most  tremulous  kind. 
The  blow  from  the  mare's  foot  seemed 
to  have  fallen  on  the  very  centre  of  the 
great  ganglion  of  nerves  in  the  stomach, 
producing  extreme  depression  of  the 
system,  which  was  further  complicated 
by  evident  concussion  of  the  brain  from 
the  backward  fall — and  still  further,  as  I 
feared,  by  the  pressure  iipon  the  brain 
of  some  splinter  of  bone  driven  inwards 
by  contact  with  the  stone. 

My  first  care  was  to  endeavor  to 
combat  the  nervous  shock;  and  having 
found  that  the  patient  could  be  made  to 
swallow,  I  plied  him  freely  with  cham- 
pagne, chloric  ether,  and  ammonia,  until 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  raising  the 
pulse  nearly  ten  beats  in  the  minute 
Having  thus  done  what  I  could  to 
counteract  the  depression,  and  to  guard 
against  the  chance  of  the  sick  man's 
suddenly    sinking    from    the    shock,   I 

despatched   a  groom  into  L for  a 

plentiful  supply  of  ice,  for  external 
application  to  the  head ;  and  also  with  a 
telegram  to  Sir  Henry  T ,  the  emin- 
ent surgeon,  begging  him  to  come  down 
as  soon  as  possible  to  Beechhurst.  The 
cerebral  injury  was  of  too  severe  a 
nature  to  be  treated  by  me  upon  my 
own  responsibility,  and  I  knew  that  it 
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was  of  no  use  to  send  for  Mr.  P , 

whom  I  should  greatly  have  preferred, 
but  whom  I  believed  to  be  in  attendance 
upon  a  very  illustrious  lady  at  a  German 
Bath. 

Having  done  this  much,  I  paid  a  visit 
to  the  gravel-sweep  in  front  of  the  Hall, 
to  find,  if  I  could,  the  stone  which  had 
caused  the  second  injury — which,  to  my 
horror,  j»roved  to  be  a  sliarply-pointed 
pyramidal  stone,  with  its  base  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  gravel,  and  the  apex 
projecting  some  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  sui-face.  I  wondered  greatly  to  find 
such  a  stone  in  such  a  spot,  and  marvelled 
that  it  should  have  resisted  the  rolling 
to  which  the  sweep  must  have  been 
exposed.  But,  surely  enough,  there  it 
was — and  most  easily  found  by  the  large 
stain  of  blood  surrounding  it  on  all  sides. 
On  looking  at  the  shape  of  the  projecting 
point,  I  felt  more  than  ever  disposed  to 
fear  that  the  injury  to  the  brain  might 
prove  to  be  serious. 

Lady  Rivers  appeared  to  bo  almost 
distracted  by  the   accident.     She  bore 
the   character,   in   the   country,    of  an 
exceedingly  proud  woman — proud  espe- 
cially   of  her  long  line   of   unspotted 
ancestry,   and   of   the   pure    stream   of 
sangre  azul^  which  for  some  five  hundred 
years  had  flowed  in  their  veins,  unstained 
by  any  admixture  of  plebeian  blood — a 
subject   of   self-gratulation    which   was 
currently  reported   to    be    her   special 
weakness.     Ngr  was  she  less  proud  of 
her    handsome    son — a     feeling    which 
appeared  to  me  much  more  pardonable, 
as  he  had  the  reputation  and  appearance 
of  being  all  that  a  doting  mother  could 
desire.     At  the  time  of  the  accident,  he 
was  engaged    to   be    married    to    the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  peer,  whose 
escutcheon  was  as  free  from  all  blemish 
and  "bar  sinister"  as  his  own — a  pros- 
pect which  delighted  his  mother's  heart, 
and  which  promised  the  perpetuation  of 
the   race    in    a   manner  to   satisfy   her 
dearest  hopes.     No  wonder    that  her 
cheek    blanched    at  the    sudden   blow 
which   had  struck  down   her  idol   and 
dissolved  her  dream  in  an  instant.     She 
pressed   me   with   questions   as  to  the 
probable  result  of  the  case.      But  I  pre- 
ferred to  wait  until  the  eminent  surgeon 
whom  I  had  summoned   should    have 
seen    it,    before    making    any    definite 
reply,    which  might    cither  encourage 


delusive  hopes,  or  increase  a  burden  of 
misery  which  was  already  amply  snfB- 
cient.    Doctors  are  often  accused  of  a 
want  of  feeling    for  the  trouble    and 
sorrow  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact ;  but  their  accusers  appear  to  forget 
that  the  events,  which  are  to  themselves 
the  furnace  of  affliction,  constitute  the 
everyday  atmosphere  of  a  doctor's  life ; 
and  that,  were  he  to  feel  his  patients' 
sorrows  with  an  acuteness  like  their  own, 
the  continued  strain  upon  his  feelings 
would    not    only,   most    surely,   either 
unsettle  his  reason  or  destroy  his  life, 
but   would  also,   even   at  the    critical 
moment,  render  him  unfit  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  art,  by  depriving  him  of  that 
coolness  of  nerve  and  confidence  in  him- 
self which  is  the  secret  of  all  professional 
success. 

Biu^  to  return.    The  great  man  soon 
arrived,  and  ailer  a  patient  examination 
of  the   case,  determined  that  the  only 
chance   of  preventing  further  cerebral 
injury,  and  of  saving  the  patient's  life, 
was  to  resort  to  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning— an   opinion  in   which  I  entirely 
concurred.     Lady  Rivers  was  therefore 
consulted  upon  the  subject,  and  as  she 
had  great  belief  in  surgical  skill,  she  at 
once  gave  her  consent,  and  the  operation 
was  forthwith  performed.    We  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  use  chloroform,  or 
any  other  anajsthetic,   as    the  nervous 
system  was  already  so  much  depressed ; 
but  the  patient  did  not  appear  to  sufiTer 
sensibly  under  the  skilful  hands  of  Sir 
Henry,  and  having  taken  a  heavy  dose 
of  laudanum,  he  seemed  likely  to  get 
some  repose,  which  we  greatly  desired 
in  order  to  rest  and  refresh  the  brain, 
and  to  prevent  all  inflammatory  action. 
At  my  lady's  urgent  request,  the  great 
surgeon  reluctantly  agreed  to  sleep  for 
that  one  night  at  Beechhurst,  but  his 
engagements  in  London  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  he  should  stay  longer.     He 
promised  to   send  me  down  a  skilled 
nurse,  from  his  own  hospital,  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  in  London ;  and  I 
determined,  for  that  night,   to  remain 
upon  a  sofa  in  the  sick  man's  dressing- 
room,  in   order    to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency  which  might  suddenly  arise 
— ^having  first  despatched  a  note  to  my 
assistant  to  explain  my  absence,   and 
enclosing  a  list  of  the  patients  whom  1 
dcsu*ed  him  to  see  on  the  morrow*  and 
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everj  succeeding  day  until  ray  re- 
turn. 

My  patient  seemed  to  be  sinking  into 
a  tranquil  doze.  I  placed  my  finger  on 
bis  pulse,  and  found  tbat  although  the 
effects  of  the  stimulants  first  administered 
bad  passed  away,  the  dose  of  opium  was 
beginning  to  be  felt;  and  the  happy, 
even  rhythm  of  the  heart's  beat,  though 
still  very  slow  and  weak,  encouraged 
me  to  hope  that  his  strong  constitution 
might  enable  us,  with  God's  blessing,  to 
pull  him  through.  It  was  a  matter  of 
no  small  moment  to  me  that  it  should  be 
so,  for  I  was  but  a  young  and  struggling 
surgeon,  without  any  patients  in  the 
position  of  the  baronet,  and  I  foresaw 
that  his  recovery  might  prove  to  me 
that — 

"Tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune." 

Besides  all  which,  the  case  was  a  very 
peculiar  one,  in  the  extreme  singularity 
of  two  blows  of  such  severity  happening 
to  fall  almost  at  the  same  moment. 

Somewhat  relieved  by  these  hopes,  I 
caused  a  fire  to  be  lighted  in  the  baro- 
net's luxurious  dressing-room,  and  a  tea- 
equipage  to  be  placed  upon  the  table, 
that  I  might  indulge  in  my  favorite  seda- 
tive whenever  I  thought  fit.  I  drew 
the  sofa  in  comfortable  proximity  to  the 
fire,  and  sent  down  the  housemaid,  who 
had  been  specially  "  told  off"  to  attend 
to  me,  down  into  the  library  for  a  book 
to  while  away  the  watches  of  the  night. 
She  seemed  to  be  an  intelligent,  amiable 
girl,  and  when  she  brought  me  up 
"  David  Copperfield "  in  the  original 
edition,  I  decided  that  her  literary  tastes 
were  sound  and  good.  Her  mere 
presence  in  arranging  my  room  was  a 
great  comfort  to  me, — her  fresh,  cheer- 
ful face  and  neat,  tight  dress,  no  less  than 
her  willingness  to  oblige,  and  even  her 
anxiety  to  anticipate  my  wants.  We 
men  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  ridicul- 
ing and  abusing  women  for  their  care 
about  dress,  and  their  devotion  to  that 
shrine  which  contains  their  looking-glass ; 
but  have  we  ever  reflected  what  a  world 
it  would  be,  peopled  with  Mr.  Mill's 
emancipated  women — ^no  longer  in  a 
state  of  "  subjection,"  but  with  their 
hair  unkempt,  their  waists  unlaced,  their 
stockings  hanging  in  wrinkles  over  their 
pretty  ankles,  and  their  no  less  pretty 
jpet  slipshod?  Not  many  days  ago  I 
KiwSiwM-VoL.  XI.,  No.  3. 


beheld  one  of  these  strong-minded  ones, 
and  shuddered  to  think  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  some  millions  like  this  unit  ? 

I  took  care  to  place  my  sofa  in  such  a 
position  that,  through  the  open  door,  I 
could  command  a  full  view  of  my  pa- 
tient's bed  ;  and  having  solaced  my  cares 
with  a  cup  of  tea,  I  ensconced  myself 
comfortably  upon  my  couch,  and  opened 
my  book  at  that  marvellous  episode  of 
the  storm  off  Yarmouth,  in  which  Steer- 
forth's  career  is  brought  to  a  close.  The 
description  in  question  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  a  wonderful  proof  of  the 
master's  power — the  boding  undertone 
of  the  commencement  of  the  strain,  lising 
in  power  and  fury  with  every  moment 
until  it  culminates  in  the  tragedy  of  the 
drowned  man.  The  word  painting  is  so 
powerful,  that  the  effect  rather  resem' 
bles  that  of  an  orchestral  rendering  than 
one  of  mere  words,  and  the  sigh  ©f  relief 
with  which  one  lays  down  the  book 
proves  how  acute  has  been  the  tension 
of  the  nerves  produced  by  the  magic  of 
the  delineation. 

The  dressing-room  in  which  I  lay  was 
but  a  small  room,  and  at  the  back  of  my 
sofa  was  a  curtained  window,  through 
which  I  could  hear  the  rising  wind  with- 
out. The  night  had  changed  in  its  char- 
acter ;  the  threatening  of  frost  was  gone, 
and  in  its  stead  a  blustering  southwest 
wind  had  arisen,  which  was  making  such 
music  as  I  love  amongst  the  leafless 
branches  of  the  giant  elms  which  grew 
close  to  the  window  of  the  room.  I  rose 
from  my  sofa,  and  drew  aside  the  warm 
crimson-cloth  curtains,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  night.  In  one  part  of  the  sky  a 
crescent  moon  was  making  feeble  efforts 
to  make  herself  seen  .in  the  overcast 
vault,  but  elsewhere  the  clouds  were 
hurrying  past  like  a  retreating  host, 
chased  and  dispersed  by  the  triumphant 
blast.  The  gaunt  branches  of  the  elms 
loomed  black  and  threatening  against 
the  sky,  and  waved  themselves  to  and 
fro  in  the  wind,  like  unquiet  spirits, 
creaking  and  groaning  with  the  strain 
upon  their  strength.  It  was  the  sort  of 
night  I  love  in  late  autumn.  My  bed- 
room, in  childhood,  was  close  to  a  group 
of  trees  of  the  same  kind,  the  music  from 
which  often  rocked  me  to  repose ;  and 
evcBnow  there  isnolullably  which  sounds 
to  me  half  so  sweet  as  the  shrill  piping 
of   a    blusterous   southwester  through 
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leafless  trees.     At  such  times  Cowper's 
beautiful  lines  always  recur  to  me  : 

"  Mighty  winds 
That  sweep  tlio  skirt  of  some  fur-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  prowth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dflsii  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind — 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast-fluttering,  all  at  once.'' 

And  now,  altbouf^h  the  "  leaves  "  were 
gone,  the  music  happily  remained. 

Tired,  at  length,  of  my  watch-tower,  I 
turned  back  into  the  room,  and  amiised 
myself  with  conjecturing  the  nature  of 
the  sick  man's  tastes  from  the  contents 
of  his   room.     Over  the  fireplace  hung 
one   of  Lely's  pictures   of   a    cavalier 
dressed  in   tlie  picturesque  costume   of 
the  Second  Charles's  time,  and  this  pic- 
ture,   my   attendant  had  informed   me, 
represented  a  certain  "Black  Sir  Lyulph," 
wliose   story   was  not  unknown  to   me 
from   the   oral  tradition   of   the  neigh- 
borhood.      His     youth     was     passed 
under   the   reign  of  the  Martyr  King, 
and,  if  report  spoke  truly,  was  indeed  a 
jaanessc  orageuse.     When  at  length  his 
master  found  himself  at  war  with  the 
forces  of  the  Parliament,  Black  Sir  Lyulph 
had  fiithfully  girded  on  his  sword  in  his 
defence,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost 
of  that  band   of  fiery   cavaliers   whoso 
reckless  charges,  under  Prince  Rupert, 
were  all  unable  to  turn  the  tide  of  fate 
at  Worcester  and  Marston  Moor.  Beech- 
hurst  itself  bore  ample  witness,  in  many 
a  scar,  to   the   stout  defence  which    it 
had  made  against  the  forces  of  Monk ; 
but  when  it  had  fallen.  Black  Sir  Lyulph 
had  followed  hisnewmasterintohisexile, 
and  after  those  long  years  of  banishment 
he  was  one  of  the  dissolute  crew  whom 
Mr.  Pepys  and   his  master.  Lord  Sand- 
wich, went  over  to  the  Hague  to  fetch, 
when  the  Kinir  once  more  "  had  his  own 
again."     Tliough  then  past  middle  life, 
his  career  resumed  its  old  complexion, 
and  some  years  after  he  died  in  a  duel 
with   a  neighboring   gentleman   whose 
wife  Jhe  had  corrupted.     The  tradition 
of  his  vices  still  survived  in  the  county, 
and  his  name  bad  passed  into  a  proverb 
for  lawlessness  and  violence. 

The  portrait  amply  justified  the  his- 
tory attached  to  it.  It  was  that  of  a 
strikingly  handsome  man,  in  middle  life, 
clad  in  the  lavisli  magnificence  of  the 
period,  and  with  his  coal-black  hair  flow- 


ing down  on  to  his  velvet  coat  in  the  Ml 
luxuriance  of  "  love-locks."  No  wonder 
at  his  bonnes  fortunes.  It  was  one  of 
those  faces  which  "limnerH  love  to  paint, 
and  ladies  to  look  upon  ;  "  and  the  firm, 
proud  insolence  of  the  mouth  left  one  Ut- 
tle  reason  to  hope  for  mercy  to  his  frail 
victims  when  once  rifled  of  their  roscB. 

There  was  a  bookcase  in  the  room, 
which  spoke  to  the  catholicity  of  my 
patient's  tastes  in  literature,  and  upon 
whose  shelves  the  lion  lay  down  with 
the  lamb,  and  sometimes  even  with  the 
donkey,  in  pei*fect  peace  and  amity. 
Shakespeare  and  Byron,  Cervantes  and 
Paul  de  Kock,  Dr.  Newman  and  Colenso, 
Murger  and  Alfred  de  Mussel,  reposed 
peacefully  side  by  side,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  unfold  their  richest  treasures 
for  a  reader's  delectation.  Some  good 
water-color  drawings  also  had  place  upon 
the  walls  and  refreshed  the  eye  tired 
with  reading,  or  indisposed  for  any 
harder  work.  And  the  reader  whose 
mind  was  travelling  along  the  magic 
paths  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  could  lift 
liis  eyes  at  will,  and  see  the  very  forest- 
glade  of  his  book  pictured  by  the  pendl 
of  William  Bennett,  with  overarching 
oaks  gray  with  "hoar  antiquity;"  whilst 
underneath  the  "  dappled  foresters"  wan- 
dered through  brakes  red  with  autumnal 
fern  and  purple  bilberries. 

But  tlie  gem  of  the  room  was  a  magni- 
ficent drawing  by  John  Gilbert,  which 
represented  an  episode  in  the  career  of 
the  very  Sir  Lyulph  whose  portrait  hnng 
before  me.     In  one  of  the  many  oavalry 
skirmishes  which  occurred  between  the 
contending  forces  in   the  wars  of  the 
Great  llebellion,  he  and  two  of  his  com- 
rades had  been  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  King's  truops  by  a  much  larger 
number  of  Cromwell's  "  Ironsides,"  but 
had   succeeded   in    cutting   their    way 
through  them,  and  rejoining  their  squa- 
dron.   The  incident  was  rendered  with 
marvellous  power ;    and    the  lightning 
flaming  from  the  eyes  of  Black  Sir  Lyulph, 
the  foremost  of  the  three  cavaliers,  seemed 
no  less  potent  in  cleaving  a  way  through 
the  opposing  host  than  the  reeking  sword 
which   waved  above    his    head.      The 
powerful  iron-gray  charger  which  he  be- 
strode appeared  to  have  caught  the'  in- 
fection of  his  master's  rage,  and  needed 
no  pressure  of  the  bloody  spur-rowel  to 
make  the  furious  bound  whioh  was  ta|| 
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give  such  full  effect  to  the  descending 
blow.  Nor  were  the  accessories  of  the 
scene  forgotten.  The  hirid  stream  of 
light  in  the  horizon — reflected  again 
from  the  iron  corslets  of  the  Puritans — 
and  the  heavy  bank  of  storm-clouds  above 
it,  seemed  the  fitting  accompaniments 
of  such  a  stnfe;  whilst  the  trampled 
ground,  and  the  dense  masses  of  smoke 
which  loomed  over  the  whole  battlefield, 
suggested  most  forcibly  the  "  confused 
noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood" 
wliich  attend  "  every  battle  of  the  war- 
rior." It  was  a  superb  picture ;  and  I 
could  not  resist  a  sigh  of  something  like 
envy  of  the  power  which  the  owner  of 
sucli  a  place  as  Beechhurst  possessed,  in 
having  the  chronicles  of  his  house  writ- 
ten in  such  a  soul-stirring  language — a 
language,  too,  which  all  can  understand. 
Meanwhile,  I  took  good  care  not  to 
forget  my  patient.  From  time  to  time 
I  crept  softly  into  his  room  upon  the 
Soulier s  de  silence  of  my  "  stocking-feet," 
and  watched  the  state  of  affairs.  The 
first  effects  of  the  opiate  seemed  passing 
away,  and  sundry  twitchings  of  his  limbs, 
and  other  restless  movements,  led  me  to 
fear  that  the  brain  was  not  so  quiet  as  it 
had  been.  His  old  nurse,  whose  darling 
he  had  been  in  childhood,  and  who  had 
insisted  upon  sitting  up  with  him,  dozed 
comfortably  before  the  fi relets  grate. 
She  seemed  to  have  fortified  herself 
against  the  cold  of  the  night-season  with 
one  of  those  strong  night-caps  which  Mrs. 
Nickleby  tells  us  were  so  much  in  favor 
with  the  undergraduate  youth  of  Oxford, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  produced  a 
blissful  alcoholic  repose.  Tlie  sick  man 
lay  upon  his  left  side,  and  in  leaning  over 
him,  to  replace,  or  rather  replenish,  the  oil- 
silk  cap,  full  of  ice,  which  had  been  laid  in 
contact  with  his  head,  I  observed,  pro- 
jecting from  his  pillow,  a  morocco  minia- 
ture case,  which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
holding  in  his  hand,  but  from  which  the 
grasp  had  gradually  relaxed.  Knowing 
the  fact  of  his  engagement,  I  ventured 
to  take  up  and  open  the  case ;  but,  to 
my  surprise,  the  face  it  revealed  was  not 
that  of  Lady  Diana  Fitzurse,  his  fair 
fiancee — with  whose  appearance  I  was 
acquainted —but  that  of  an  extremely 
pretty  blonde  of  some  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  with  a  curiously  shy, 
startled  look  in  her  eyes,  as  though  she 
had  unwillingly  sat  for  her  picture. 


I  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  (I  may 
add)  grieved  at  this  revelation.  The 
girl's  dress  and  whole  appearance  showed 
that  she  belonged  to  a  -very  different 
class  of  society  to  the  owner  of  Beech- 
hurst; but  I  reflected  that  the  whole 
affair  was  quite  beyond  my  province, 
and  so  I  carefully  replaced  the  case,  and 
returned  to  my  sofa.  At  the  risk  of  giv- 
ing the  old  nurse  a  stiff  neck,  I  opened 
a  small  part  of  the  window  in  my  pa- 
tient's room ;  as  it  has  always  been  my 
belief,  that  by  no  means  the  least  hurtful 
part  of  confinement  to  a  sick-bed  is  the 
absence  of  oxygen  which  it  usually  in- 
volves. 

The  night  wore  slowly  away,  without 
any  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  the 
case.  Towards  morning  my  patient  be- 
came somewhat  more  restless  and  un- 
easy ;  and  from  time  to  time  I  adminis- 
tered such  liquid  sustenance,  in  the  form 
of  milk  and  thick  barley-water,  as  he 
was  able  to  swallow — adding  to  them 
such  an  amount  of  stimulant  as  I  deemed 
his  pulse  required,  and  iiis  brain  would 

bear.     By  the  first  train  from  L my 

colleague  was  obliged  to  leave,  having 
first  seen  the  baronet,  and  left  me  his 
directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  case. 
He  seemed  to  think  that  we  might  hope 
for  a  favorable  termination  of  it,  pro- 
vided that  nothing  occurred  to  thwart 
or  vex  the  patient,  and  so  to  provoke 
any  excitement  of  the  brain.  The  con- 
stitution he  thought  sound  enough  to 
overcome  the  nervous  shock,  if  perfect 
quiet  could  be  ensured  for  some  time  to 
come.  Lady  Rivers'  gratitude  and  joy, 
upon  hearing  his  report,  were  almost 
painful  to  witness.  iShe  was  too  much 
overcome  to  speak,  and  could  only  press 
Sir  Henry's  hand  on  parting  from  him. 
I  aijreed  with  her  to  remain  at  Beech- 
hurst  for  a  time,  making  it  my  head- 
quarters, and   being  driven    over  from 

time  to  lime  into  L ,  to  see  after  my 

own  affairs — as  I  happened  at  the  time 
to  have  some  cases  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  leave  to  an  assistant's  care.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  I  accordingly 
managed  to  get  over  into  the  town  for 
an  hour  or  two,  where  I  visited  my  most 
urgent  cases ;  and,  calling  at  my  own 
house,  I  left  directions  with  my  factotum, 
and  took  back  with  me  a  portmanteau 
of  such  things  as  I  might  want  during 
my  stay. 
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On  my  return  to  Beechhurst,  I  found 
that  Sir  Henry's  professional  nurse  had 
anived,  and  that  a  sort  of  guerilla  war- 
fare was  ragipg  between  her  and  old 
Nurse  Potter,  touching  the  rule  of  the 
sick-chamber.  I  deemed  it  best  not  to 
interfere,  having  perfect  confidence  in 
Sister  Mary's  tactics;  and  I  soon  had 
the  satisfaction  of  observing  the  volun- 
teer force  in  full  retreat  before  the  skill- 
ed advance  of  the  regular — which  I  take 
it  will  be  the  fate  of  volunteer  forces 
generally,  should  the  tug  of  war  ever 
arrive  to  put  their  virtue  to  the  test.  I 
pitched  my  own  tent  in  the  dressing- 
room,  in  which  I  induced  my  willing 
assistant  to  place  me  a  small  camp-bed 
instead  of  the  sofa,  and  made  sundry 
other  arrangements  for  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  garrison.  My  quarters 
seemed  to  be  used  bv  their  owner  as  a 
smoking-room,  and  double  baize  doors 
shut  it  off  from  the  bedroom;  thus  en- 
suring me  perfect  privacy  if  I  wished  it, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  me  at 
any  moment  of  the  night  to  watch  the 
progress  of  affairs.  Towards  nightfall  I 
found  myself  pretty  well  tired  out  with 
my  day's  work,  coming  as  it  did  upon 
the  vigil  of  the  previous  night.  I  there- 
fore prevailed  on  my  attendant  (Hester) 
to  let  me  have  some  supper  in  my 
stronghold,  and  soon  afterwards  turned 
in;  after  having  again  seen  my  patient, 
and  left  special  directions  with  Sister 
Mary  to  call  me  in  case  anything  occurr- 
ed to  render  it  necessary.  I  was  asleep 
almost  directly,  and  dreaming  that  Black 
Sir  Lyulph  was  frowning  upon  me  from 
his  frame,  at  seeing  his  descendant's 
room  occupied  by  an  intruder,  and  for 
such  an  unhallowed  purpose.  Spite  of 
his  disapproval,  however,  I  passed  an 
excellent  night,  undisturbed  by  any  sum- 
mons from  the  nurse,  and  was  only  woke 
by  the  daylight  pouring  into  ray  room 
from  the  uncurtained  window,  and  the 
)  ubilant  screams  of  sundry  rooks  in  the 
hiffh  elm-trees  outside  it. 

I  found  Lady  Rivers  waiting  breakfast 
for  me,  and  anxiously  expectmg  my  re- 
port. Her  great  apprehension  about  it, 
however,  seemed  a  good  deal  allayed 
for  the  time ;  and  she  appeared  chiefly 
solicitous,  now,  that  the  accident  should 
aot  delay  the  marriage  of  her  son  be- 
yond the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year, 
at  which  time  it  had  been  arranged  to 


take  place.  Like  most  widowed  mothers 
of  an  only  son,  she  chiefly  delighted  in 
dilating  upon  the  perfections  and  excel- 
lences of  Sir  Lyulph,  whose  character 
she  portrayed  entirely  in  superlatives, 
and  who  appeared  to  have  added  the 
very  keystone  to  his  career  in  engaging 
himself  to  a  lady  whose  lineage  nvalled 
his  own.  His  mother  declared  that  she 
should  be  well  satisfied,  after  seeing  his 
marriage,  to  sing  her  own  "iVwnc  di- 
mittisy'^  and  to  close  her  eyes  upon  the 
delightful  prospect  which  such  a  union 
displayed  to  her.  Like  so  many  other 
persons  past  middle  life,  she  frequently 
professed  her  readiness  to  depart ;  but  I 
have  often  observed  that  those  good  peo- 
ple, if  they  catch  ever  so  slight  a  glimpse 
of  "  the  shadow  feared  by  man,^  sbldom 
omit  any  precautions  which  they  deem 
likely  to  retard  his  nearer  approach, 
notwithstanding  their  protestations. 

My  patient  seemed  progressing  satis- 
factorily, although  he  still  continued  in 
a  somewhat  lethargic  state.  Sister  Mary 
entirely  justified  Sir  Henry's  predictions 
of  her  excellence;  and  she  had  so 
thoroughly  routed  poor  old  Nurse  Pot- 
ter, that  her  hostilities  were  confined  to 
sniffings  and  snortings  in  the  oorridor 
which  ran  past  the  sick  man's  room — 
and  to  indignant  invectives  against 
"  them  conceited  hussies,"  the  profes- 
sional nurses.  She  never  see  such  ways 
when  she  lamt  nursin',  and  she  only 
hoped  her  poor  boy  "  ( for  the  baronet 
was  still  a  boy  to  her)  "  mightn't  be  lull- 
ed with  such  goins'  on  ! "  —  a  wish,  I 
need  hardly  say,  to  which  I  breathed  a 
fervent  amen. 

Sister  Mary's  charge  gave  me  much 
time  to  myself,  for,  although  I  made  a 

hurried  journey  into  L every  day,  I 

felt  that  my  pledge  to  Lady  Rivers 
bound  me  to  be  chiefly  at  the  HalL  A 
beautiful  park  enclosed  the  house  on  aQ 
sides,  in  which  I  found  all  that  undula- 
tion of  surface,  and  those  stately  trees, 
which  render  our  English  parks  such 
places  of  delight,  and  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
with  which  my  eyes  are  familiar.  I  never 
sufficiently  valued  the  lovely  carpet  of 
green  turf  which  clothes  our  own  little 
island,  until,  as  a  young  student,  I  made 
acquaintance  with  the  much-vaunted 
pleasaunces  of  Versailles  and  the  other 
French  palaces,  and  saw  how  hideoudy 
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bare  the  gravelled  and  shelled  grounds 
of  such  places  look  to  an  eye  accustomed 
to  the  green  velvet  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

Meanwhile,  my  patient  appeared  to  be 
making  satisfactory  progress.  No  ad- 
verse symptoms  showed  themselves,  and 
he  gradually  recovered  his  speech  and 
the  partial  use  of  his  limbs,  though  still 
remaining  very  weak  and  feeble.  Sister 
Mary's  power  of  keeping  vigil  was  very 
great,  but  I  made  it  a  condition  that  she 
should  rest  every  third  night ;  and  upon 
these  occasions  the  care  of  the  sick  man 
devolved  upon  me  in  reality,  although 
his  old  nurse  was  permitted  to  doze  be- 
fore the  fire,  in  the  comforting  assurance 
that  she  was  still  of  some  use  in  the 
world. 

Upon  one  of  these  occasions  I  had 
remained  awake  for  some  hours,  when 
I  took  up  again  the  book  which  I  had 
laid  down  for  a  visit  into  the  sick-room, 
and  threw  myself  upon  my  sofa,  intend- 
ing, like  Mr.  Dowler  in  "  Pickwick,"  to 
think  —  not  sleep,  of  course.  I  am 
afraid,  however,  that  my  good  resolves 
were  imperfectly  carried  out,  for  I  soon 
found  myself  waking  up  from  a  short 
nap,  in  which  I  had  dreamt  that  my 
patient  was  weeping  from  some  inde- 
finable cause.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  in 
surprise — for,  unless  my  ears  deceived 
me,  it  was  a  veritable  sob  which  at  that 
moment  broke  upon  my  hearing.  Rising 
from  my  sofa,  I  gently  opened  the  door 
which  led  into  the  next  room,  and,  to 
ray  surprise,  beheld  a  female  figure,  clad 
in  white,  kneeling  at  Sir  Lyulph's  bed- 
side, with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands. 
At  first  I  thought  it  must  be  his  mother, 
who,  in  some  acaess  of  pity  and  tender- 
ness, had  arisen  to  pray  for  her  son's 
safety ;  but  just  at  this  moment  she 
raised  her  face  for  an  instant,  and,  to  my 
intense  astonishment.  I  recognized  at 
once  the  features  depicted  in  the  minia- 
ture !  The  poor  girl  seemed  in  an 
agony  of  grief:  her  cheeks  were  stained 
with  tears,  and,  as  she  raised  her  eyes 
for  a  moment  to  heaven  in  the  passion 
of  her  prayer,  I  was  irresistibly  reminded 
of  one  of  Guido's  lovely  Magdalens. 
Her  hair  was  of  that  peculiar  light- 
chestnut  tint  which  accords  so  beauti- 
fully iwith  the  marble  pallor  of  a  colorless 
blonde;  and,  as  it  streamed  in  lavish 
l»  profusion  over  her  white  robe,  I  thought 


I  had  never  seen  a  more  exquisite  pic- 
ture. 

Either  her  sob,  or  some  electric  sym- 
pathy between  them,  roused  the  sick 
man  at  this  jimcture,  and,  at  his  whis- 
pered "Alice!"  she  hastily  rose,  and 
pressed  her  lips  passionately  to  his. 

"  Alice,  dearest,"  he  said,  in  the  same 
low  whisper,  "  how  could  you  run  this 
risk  ?     If  nurse  should  wake  and  find 

you  here ! And  yet  I  have  so  longed 

to  see  you,  darling,  since  I  have  been 
lying  here ! " 

"  Oh,  Sir  Lyulph !  "  said  the  girl,  "  I 
have  seen  Dr.  Vivian,  and  he  says  there 
is  no  doubt  that  my  fears  are  true  !  Oh, 
what  8haU  I  do !  It  will  break  mother's 
heart  when  she  finds  it  out ;  and  I  know 
my  lady  will  send  me  home  the  instant 
she  knows  it.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do ! " 
ai^  the  poor  girl  writhed  about  like  a 
crushed  worm  in  the  anguish  of  her 
soul. 

"  What  can  I  do,  dearest  ?  You  know 
that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  what 
you  wish !  Besides,  I  am  engaged  now, 
as  you  know,  to  Lady  Diana ;  and  even 
if  I  were  not,  I  should  have  no  power  to 
marry  you.  O  Alice  !  how  I  wish  that 
you  had  never  crossed  my  path — dearly, 
dearly  as  I  love  you  still ! " 

The  poor  girl  could  make  no  reply, 
but,  sinking  once  more  on  to  her  knees 
by  the  bedside,  she  knelt  there  sobbing 
and  kissing  her  lover's  hand,  which  she 
held  in  both  her  own,  as  though  she 
would  never  let  it  go.  Old  Nurse  JPotter 
happily  stirred  in  her  sleep  at  this 
moment,  and  Alice  fled  away  through 
the  open  door  like  a  startled  fawn — her 
white  feet  gleaming  in  the  lamplight  of 
the  chamber.  The  baronet  turned  over 
with  his  face  to  the  wall,  uttering,  as  he 
did  so,  a  restless  groan  which  expressed 
a  world  of  remorse. 

The  whole  drama  passed  before  my 
eyes  almost  in  a  moment,  and  it  was  not 
until  all  was  over  that  I  reflected  how 
unpardonable  it  was  on  my  part  to  be  a 
witness  of  such  a  scene.  I  returned, 
sadly  enough,  to  my  sofa,  finding  no 
difficulty  now  in  keeping  awake;  the 
tragedy  which  I  had  seen  had  banished 
all  wish  to  sleep.  I  was  not  a  little 
perplexed  what  to  do  in  the  matter.  It 
was  clear  that  I  could  not  allow  my 
patient  to  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of 
a  recurrence  of  such  scenes  in  his  present 
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state  :  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  I  felt 
so  acutely  for  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
girl,  that  it  was  with  extreme  reluct- 
ance I  decided  that  some  step  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  interviews  for  the 
future. 

In  the  morning  I  found  Sir  Lyulph 
all  the  worse,  as  I  expected,  for  the 
occurrence ;  and  his  heightened  pulse 
and  flushed  cheek  warned  me  loudly 
against  remaining  neutral  in  the  matter. 
But  how  was  I  to  move  ?  If  I  sought  an 
inters'iew  witli  poor  Alice,  it  would  be 
certain  to  attract  suspicion  in  the  house- 
hold— besides  the  exquisite  pain  which 
I  was  sure  it  would  inflict  upon  her  to 
find  that  her  secret  had  escaped  into 
another's  knowledge.  After  much  re- 
flection, the  best  plan  which  occurred  to 
me  was  to  write  straight  to  the  girl  her- 
self, if  I  could  learn  her  name,  and  send 
my  note  through  the  post,  whicl§  I 
thought  least  likely  to  excite  any  atten- 
tion in  the  house. 

Accordingly,  when  Hester  brought 
me  my  hot  water  in  the  morning,  I  asked 
her  if  Lady  Rivers'  maid's  name  was 
Jackson,  as  I  fancied  I  had  discovered  a 
likeness  in  her  to  a  farmer's  family  of 
that  name  living  some  five  or  six  miles 
from  Beechhurst  ? 

"  No ;  her  name  was  Carstone — Alice 
Carstone — but  she  did  not  come  out  of 
Loamshire  at  all.  ]My  lady  had  met 
with  her  some  two  years  before  in  a  dis- 
tant county,  where  she  happened  to  be 
staying,  and  being  greatly  struck  with 
the  girl's  appearance  and  manners,  had 
persuaded  her  to  return  to  Beechhurst 
with  her,  and  had  placed  her  near  her 
person." 

My  loquacious  attendant — who  seemed 
only  too  glad  to  tell  me,  unasked,  all  she 
knew — went  on  to  say  that  the  girl  was 
an  orphan,  and  that  she  believed  her 
father  had  been  in  very  different  circum- 
stances at  one  period  of  his  life ;  but 
from  a  failure  in  some  bank,  he  had  lefl 
his  widow  sobadlyoff  that  Alice  was  glad 
enough  to  avail  herselfofmy  lady's  offer. 
I  continued  chatting  with  Hester  upon 
other  topics,  until  I  had  entirely  led  her 
away  from  the  subject  of  my  inquiry,  as 
I  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  prevent 
any  tittle-tattle  in  the  servants'  hall 
which  might  bring  a  blush  into  the  poor 
girl's  pale  cheek. 
My  course  was  now  much   easier.     I 


sat  down  at  once  to  my  writing-table, 
and  wrote  these  wordi  : — 

"Sir  Lyulph's  life  and  reason  depend 
upon  his  avoiding  a  recurrence  of  last 
night's  interview,  of  which  no  one  knows 
but  myself,  and  the  secret  is  perfectly 
safe  with  me.  I  am  compelled,  as  his 
medical  attendant,  to  write  this  note, 
which  1  do  with  extreme  reluctance. 

J.  M.  W." 
This  I  addressed  to  "Miss   Alice  Car- 
stone,   Beechhurst,   near  L ^  Loam- 

shiro,"  and  posted  with  my  own  hand 
when  I  paid  my  daily  visit  to  the  town. 
Not  many  days  aflerwards   I,  for  the 
first  time,  came  unexpectedly  upon  poor 
Alice  wandering  along  the  banks  of  a 
deep  stream  which  ran  through  the  park, 
looking  the  picture  of  melancholy.    She 
gave  a  great  start  on  seeing  mo,  and  her 
marble  cheeks  flamed  up   into    a  deep 
crimson.    I   longed  to  follow  her,  ana 
try  what  I  could  do  to  comfort  her;  but 
what  could  I  say  ?     I  knew  Lady  Rivers 
by  this  time   too   well  to  indulsc  any 
hope  that  she  would  ever  receive  the 
])0()r  girl  as  her  daughter-in-law ;  and, 
indeed,  1  was  not  altogether  certain  that 
Sir  Lyulph  himself,  had  his  hands  been 
free,   would  have  done  her  this  act  of 
justice.     Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I 
deemed  it  better  not  to  run  the  risk  of 
opening  her  wounds  afresh,  and  in  a  few 
minutes    she    had    hurried    away   ont 
of  my  sight.     She  left  me  sad  enouffh. 
I  had   seen    the  longing    glance    nith 
which  she  had  gazed  at  the  deep,  clear 
stream    beside    which    she    was  walk- 
ing, and   whose  waters  she  seemed  to 
think  would  wash  away  the  stain  which 
her  soul  had  contracted — or,   at  least, 
hide  it  from  the  cold,  unpitying  stare  of 
the  world.     The  day  was  a  lovely  one  in 
late  autumn,  with  that  strange,  solemn 
hush  and  stillness  which  so  often  marks 
the  close  of  the  dying  year.     I  had  been 
wandering  for   some  hours   about   the 
park,  rejoicing  in  the  beauty  of  the  day 
and  the   scene,   but  afler   seeing  poor 
Alice   I  could  enjoy  it  no  more.    The 
expression  of  her  face  haunted  me  for 
hours  aflerwards,  and  the  strange,  fright- 
ened  look  in  her  once  bright  eyes,  which 
were   evidently  seeking  for  one  thing 
only — an  escape  from  the  net  which  she 
saw  too  surely  closing  around  her. 

When  I  joined  Lady  Rivers  at  dinner, 
I  found  her  in  blissful  unconsciouaness  of 
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any  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  her  happi- 
ness, and  80  sanguine  of  her  son's  re- 
covery, that  I  proposed  to  her  to  leave 
Beech  hurst  before  long,  and  pay  her  a 
daily  visit,  instead  of  staying  there.  To 
this  she  made  no  objection,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  ensuing  v^eek,  I  returned 
gladly  to  ray  own  household  gods,  not 
sorry  to  feel  that  I  was  once  more  at 
home,  and  at  liberty  to  enjoy  Fatima's 
society  after  my  day's  work  was  over. 

By  Christmas-time  my  patient  was 
able  to  sit  up  in  his  bed-room  in  some 
state,  and  keep  the  festival  after  a  fash- 
ion. The  reaction  after  great  sorrow 
and  anxiety  seemed  to  render  the  Christ- 
mas a  most  joyful  one  to  Lady  Rivers ; 
but  when  I  saw  her  exuberant  delight, 
my  heart  ached  to  think  of  the  corrod- 
ing care  which  I  knew  must  be  eating 
into  the  life  of  the  poor  girl  under  her 
roof,  and  who  I  knew  must  have  to 
listen — morning,  noon,  and  night — to 
the  babbling  affection  and  delight  of  the 
proud  mother  over  her  son's  restoration. 
Christmas-tide  to  the  sorrowful  is  a  mis- 
erable time.  The  memory  of  the  stricken 
one  travels  back  to  other  Christmases 
passed  in  joy  and  merriment,  and  inten- 
sifies the  misery  of  the  present  time  :— 

"  It  is  true  the  poet  sings, 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things." 

And  this  crown  of  sorrow  must,  I  knew, 
be  burning  down  into  poor  Alice's  brain 
in  the  midst  of  the  boisterous  merriment 
around  her. 

In  another  month's  time  the  baronet 
had  recovered  as  much  as  I  deemed  prob- 
able without  change  of  air,  and  in  the 
first  fine  days  of  February  I  strongly 
urged  him  to  try  the  effects  of  a  milder 
climate,  where  he  could  bask  in  the  open 
air  in  some  one  of  the  lovely  towns  which 
fringe  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
His  lady-mother  was  so  nervously  anx- 
ious to  see  him  married,  that  she  made 
it  a  condition  that  he  should  take  his 
wife  with  him  as  well  as  herself;  and  as 
Lady  Diana  made  no  objection  to  this 
scheme,  and  he  seemed  passive  in  his 
mother's  strong  hands,  they  were  qui- 
etly married  in  the  chapel  under  the 
roof  of  Beechhurst  before  he  started.  It 
was  deemed  imprudent  to  make  the  wed- 
ding a  very  biilliant  affair ;  and,  indeed, 
he  himself  showed  so  much  dislike  to 
such  a  proceeding,  that  Lady  Rivers  was 


glad  to  compromise  the  matter  by  mak- 
ing it  extremely  quiet.  Immediately 
afterwards  they  all  three  started  for 
Mentone,  as  the  bridegroom  showed  an 
intense  anxiety  to  leave  England  at 
once.  I  made  Lady  Rivers  promise  to 
write  to  me  directly  they  were  settled, 
and,  on  my  part,  I  engaged  to  run  over 
to  them  in  case  anything  occurred  to 
require  my  presence. 

Meanwhile,  I  resumed  my  old  life  at 

L ,  and    was    beginning    to   forget 

the  whole  matter,  in  the  presence  of  the 
daily- recurring  cares  and  worries  of  a 
hard-worked  medical  man,  when  one 
day,  on  returning  home  to  lunch,  I  found 
a  hurried  note  from  the  housekeeper  at 
Beechhurst,  begging  me  to  go  over  there 
without  a  moment's  delay.  On  arriving 
at  the  Hall  I  found  my  forebodings  veri- 
fied. Poor  Alice  had  been  found  in  her 
bed  that  morning,  sleeping  the  sleep 
which  knows  no  waking.  On  stooping 
over  her  bed  I  detected  the  peculiar 
sickly  smell  of  opium.  On  lifting  her 
eyelids,  the  dilated  pupil  of  the  eye  at  once 
told  the  sad  story,  without  needing  the 
confirmation  of  the  empty  laudanum- 
phial  under  her  pillow.  No  note  was 
found  of  reproach  or  farewell  to  her  be- 
trayer. She  had  died  and  made  no  sign. 
*  ft  *  *        m 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  occur- 
rence of  the  tragedy  of  which  I  was  thus 
a  spectator.  Sir  Lyulph  Rivers  never 
returned  to  England,  and  strange  ru- 
mors from  time  to  time  reached  us  at 

L- of  the  restless,  reckless  life  which 

he  led.  Travellers  who  came  back  from 
Homburg  and  Baden  declared  that  his 
face  was  as  well  known  as  the  croupier'8 
over  those  fatal  boards  of  green  cloth ; 
and  some  six  months  ago,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised to  read  in  The  Times  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  had  put  an  end  to 
the  life  which  he  seemed  unable  to  en- 
dure. 

He  left  no  child.  Beechhurst  itself, 
with  all  its  broad  acres,  has  passed  into 
the  possession  of  a  distant  relative,  who 
represents  an  ancient  feud  in  the  family, 
and  is  entirely  unrecognized  by  the 
proud  old  woman,  who  has  retired  to 
the  dower-house  belonging  to  the  race, 
and  who  never  ceases  to  mourn  the  death 
of  her  darling,  and  the  decay  of  the  line 
which  she  so  fondly  hoped  to  see  per- 
petuated. 
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The  great  house  itself  is  shut  up,  as 
the  new  owner  does  not  choose  to  inhabit 
the  scene  of  such  a  catastrophe.  It  looks 
desolate  enough,  with  its  closed  windows 
and  deserted  gardens,  whilst  over  the 
entrance-door  of  the  great  hall  hangs  the 
proud  hatchment  of  "  the  last  Rivers." 

Alice  Carstone  sleeps  peacefully  in  the 
villaore  churchyard  near  the  Hall.  Her 
secret  never  became  the  jest  of  slander- 
ous tongues.     A  plain  stone  marks  her 


restingplace,  on  which  are  inscribed  only 
her  name  and  the  words,  ^^  Quia  vntUhm^ 
amavity  I  pray  that  she  may  have 
found  in  another  world  the  jastice  which 
was  denied  to  her  in  this ! 


"Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now?    O  iU-starred 
wench, 
Palo  as   thy  smock!  when  we  shall  meet  at 

compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  his  soul  from  heaven 
And  fiends  will  Fnatch  at  it." 


-•■♦'•- 
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III.  The  Method  of  studying  Early 
History. — In  considering  how  the  gen- 
eral course  of  human  progress  from 
its  beginning  can  be  ascertained,  we 
shall  reach  a  point  from  which  the  argu- 
ment demonstrating  the  progress  to  have 
taken  place  will  be  seen  to  acquire  a 
great  accession  of  force. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  course  of 
the  life  of  the  individual  phases  occur 
rmalogous  to  those  of  the  development 
of  the  species.  This  is  partially  true  as 
regards  the  unfolding  of  intelligence  and 
morality.  There  is  the  childish  stage  of 
thoughtlessness  and  love  of  amusement ; 
the  boyish,  in  which  speculation  begins; 
youth,  with  its  love-blossoms,  quickened 
f)oetic  and  scientific  imagination,  faith, 
chivalry,  self-devotion ;  manhood  last, 
appreciating  the  situation,  with  expe- 
rience, self-control,  moderation,  disap- 
pointment, and  submissiveness.  A  fan- 
ciful person  might,  with  a  little  trouble, 
make  much  out  of  the  slight  general  re- 
semblances here  suggested.  It  would  be 
to  no  purpose,  however,  saving  the  exer- 
cise and  the  pleasures  of  ingenuity.  The 
infant  has  his  mother's  arms ;  the  child 
his  father's  hearth ;  the  boy,  older  and 
wiser  comrades ;  the  youth,  a  refuge, 
when  discomfited,  beneath  the  parental 
roof,  so  that,  as  the  race  had  no  corre- 
sponding solaces  and  supports,  there  is  a 
radical  difference  between  its  case  and 
that  of  the  individual  at  each  stage  of 
progress.  The  species,  whatever  view  is 
to  be  taken  of  its  origin,  has  beyond 
doubt  been  from  the  beginning  engaged 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.    It  msj  be 


impossible  to  infer  from  the  incidents  of 
that  struggle,  as  we  now  see  it,  what  its 
character  was  when  waged  with  the 
forces  of  nature,  hand  to  hand,  without 
science  and  without  art ;  but  we  miut 
believe  it  was  in  early  times  very  sharp 
and  terrible,  seeing  how  hard  it  still  is 
for  the  majonty.  How  the  fierce  pnU 
for  life  must  have  qualified,  stunted,  or 
prevented  the  growth  of  the  intelleot 
and  conscience,  we  may  Icam  from  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances on  the  nature  and  conda^ 
of  individuals.  But  beyond  this,  the 
study  of  the  individual,  always  except- 
ing the  knowledge  it  affords  of  human 
nature,  will  not  much  avail  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  human  history  in  general.  T^e 
analogies  between  the  evolution  of  the 
life  of  the  specimen  and  the  species  are 
suggestive  rather  than  instructive,  and 
need  not  seriously  occupy  the  student  of 
history. 

The  history  of  a  nation,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  be  expected  to  disclose,  not 
analogies  merely  to  the  phases  of  devel- 
opment of  the  species,  but  many  of  the 
phases  themselves.  Here,  however,  a 
difiiculty  occurs  similar  to  that  encount- 
ered in  the  general  inquiry  :  the  history 
of  most  nations  was  to  an  unknown 
extent  transacted  before  the  age  of 
records.  The  question  is,  How  can  wo 
learn  what  the  unrecorded  part  of  the 
national  progress  was  ?  Our  answer  is, 
that  we  can  do  this  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  studying  the  various  sections 
of  the  nation.  In  a  progressive  com- 
munity all  the  sections  do  not  advance 
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pari  passu^  so  that  we  may  see  in  the 
lower  some  of  the  phases  through  which 
the  more  advanced  have  passed.  Of 
course  the  completeness  of  the  disclosure 
must  depend  on  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  inequalities  presented. 

The  inequality  of  development  is 
determined  by  the  nature  of  things.  It 
results  necessarily  from  the  conditions 
under  which  many  of  the  causes  of 
progress  operate,  and  is,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  also,  more  remarkable  the  larger 
the  progressive  community  is.  While 
the  progress  of  communities  is  deter- 
mined to  a  great  extent  by  causes  that 
affect  all  their  sections  equally,  it  must 
always  be  in  many  respects  promoted  by 
a  few  leading  spirits,  acting  chiefly  on 
certain  of  the  sections  only  in  the  first 
instance.  The  men  of  genius  who  by 
their  inventions  have  from  time  to  time 
added  to  human  knowledge  and  power, 
and,  by  their  speculations  and  aspirations, 
dignified  our  life ;  the  philosophers  and 
critics  who  are  foremost  to  purify,  amplify, 
and  change  ideas ;  and  the  favorites  of 
fortune  who  are  so  circumstanced  as  to 
be  immediately  benefited  by  discoveries, 
and  influenced  by  improved  standards  of 
propriety,  form  a  class  by  themselves  in 
every  community.  What  is  gained  by 
the  leaders  is  first  appreciated,  taken 
over,  and  secured  by  those  next  to  them 
in  the  ranks  of  progre9s — ranks  that 
widen  backwards  from  the  front.  Its 
transmission  to  the  rear,  and  adoption 
and  preservation  there,  are  manifestly 
dependent  on  the  arrangements  for  that 
end  existing, — the  educational  apparatus, 
— which  are  everywhere  imperfect,  and 
for  each  rank  the  more  imperfect  the 
wider  it  is,  the  more  numerous  its  mem- 
bers. And  since  the  force  of  custom  is 
more  decided  in  the  greater  masses  than 
the  less,  while  the  means  of  diffusing  new 
ideas  are  more  imperfect  for  the  greater 
than  the  less,  the  latter  must  tend  to 
advance  more  rapidly  than  the  former. 
In  other  words,  owing  to  the  inequality 
of  gifts  and  opportunities,  and  the  con- 
ditions hampering  the  dissemination  of 
new  ideas  and  methods,  inequalities  of 
development  must  be  presented  by  the 
sections  of  every  progressive  society, 
and  must  be  more  numerous  and  remark- 
able the  larger  the  society  is.  We 
should  not  look  for  very  different  modes 
of  life  in  a  small  group,  and  we  should  be 


surprised  not  to  find  them  in  a  large  group, 
for  there,  on  the  view  we  have  been 
taking,  they  are  normal  and  necessary. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  London  to 
illustrate  our  meaning.  In  that  centre 
of  arts,  sciences,  industries,  and  intelli- 
gence, are  predatory  bands  leading  the 
life  of  the  lowest  nomads.  The  night 
street-prowlers  are  nearly  as  low  in 
their  habits  as  the  jackals  of  Calcutta. 
The  city  might  be  made  to  furnish  illus- 
trations of  the  progress  of  the  family 
in  every  phase,  from  the  lowest  incestu- 
ous combinations  of  kindred  to  the  high- 
est group  based  on  solemn  monogamous 
marriage.  It  contains  classes  that  know 
not  marriage,  classes  approximating  to 
marriage  through  habits  of  settled  con- 
cubinage, and  classes  for  whom  promis- 
cuity is  an  open,  unabashed  organization. 
The  honor  of  some  of  the  people  are  the 
humane  institutions ;  the  disgrace  of  others 
are  the  baby-farming  and  infanticide, — 
systems  as  heartless  as  ever  China  or  Orissa 
knew.  Manners,  customs,  even  language 
and  religion,  vary,  as  we  pass  from 
class  to  class.  Groups  as  destitute  as 
Ojibbeways  of  religious  knowledge  and 
emotion  are  within  the  shadow  of  its 
cathedrals :  the  same  district  containing 
some  whose  minds  the  idea  of  God  never 
entered,  and  others  who,  in  the  pride  of 
philosophy,  have  rejected  it.  Between 
the  extremes  is  every  conceivable  form 
of  intelligent  and  imintelligent  faith. 

Many  of  these  facts,  we  are  aware, 
may  be  explained  on  the  degradation 
hypothesis,  as  well  as  by  the  hypothesis 
of  unequal  development.  That  the  low- 
est strata  are  constantly  receiving  ac- 
cessions through  degradation  there  is  no 
doubt;  but  these  strata  have  always 
existed,  and  were  presumably  lower 
formerly  than  they  now  are.  Can  wo 
doubt  that  they  consist  to  a  large  ex- 
tent of  the  direct  representatives  of 
those  who  formed  the  lowest  strata  in 
the  earliest  times  ? 

What  is  true  of  the  large  towns  gen- 
erally is  still  truer  of  the  nation  at  large. 
Cities  are  the  centres  of  all  that  is  de- 
nominated by  civilization,  as  the  name 
indicates;  they  are  ex  facie  the  birth- 
places of  civility,  urbanhy,  politeness. 
In  country  districts  opportunities  of  in- 
terchanging ideas  are  rarer,  while  the 
clashing  of  interests  evolving  new  rules 
of  conduct  is  less  frequent  and  intense ; 
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progress  in  the  country  therefore  is  na- 
turally slow,  and  mainly  deterniineJ  by 
influences  flowinsj  over  from  the  towns. 
We  should  expect  accordingly  to  find 
life  most  ])rimitive  in  the  districts  least 
exposed  to  city  influences.  And  this  is 
what  we  find.  In  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall, at  one  extreme,  and  in  the  High- 
lands and  the  Hebrides,  at  the  other,  we 
discover  remains  of  pre-Christian  cus- 
toms and  superstitions,  as  well  as  modes 
of  life  of  striking  rudeness.  Customs 
survived  in  Wales  till  lately  that  grew 
out  of  the  rudest  stages  of  society,  as, 
for  example,  the  mimicked  cavalry  en- 
gagement as  a  ceremony  of  marriage. 
Ideas  derived  from  other  ancient  cus- 
toms may  still  be  found  lingering  in 
various  districts  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  notion  that  one  may  divorce  a  wife 
by  selling  her  is  one  of  these.  Indeed, 
when  we  go  back  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  we  find  the  most  palpa- 
bly diverse  states  of  life  within  the  coun- 
try. Tribal  and  clan  ties  were  till  very 
lately  in  full  force  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  the  archaic  system  of 
relationship  by  milk-ties  still  survives — 
a  system  of  which  almost  everywhere  else 
the  traces  have  long  been  obliterated. 

Of  course,  for  many  of  the  inequalities 
special  reasons  may  be  assigned.  The 
population  is  here  mixed,  there  pure — 
one  stock  being  purer  here,  and  another 
there,  and  each  having  peculiarities  af- 
fecting the  social  phases.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  town  popula- 
tions. What  we  maintain  is,  that  had 
the  population  been  originally  homo- 
geneous, and  its  progress  achieved  by 
its  internal  forces  uninfluenced  from 
without,  there  must  have  been  inequali- 
ties of  development — the  sections  less 
affected  by  the  causes  of  progress  cx- 
liibiting  phases  of  life  and  feeling  through 
which  those  better  situated  had  passed. 
A  variety  of  stocks  in  a  nation  is  merely 
another  and  independent  guarantee  for 
inequalities  of  development,  as  establish- 
ing inequalities  of  gifts,  and  probably  of 
opportunities,  in  the  sections  of  the  pop- 
ulation. 

Let  us  see  now  to  what  accoimt  such  in- 
equalities might  be  put  in  illustrating  the 
history  of  the*  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  might  disinter  in  Corn- 
wall a  great  part  of  the  Paganism  of  the 
ancient  Britons;  from  a  study  of  the  still 


lingering  customs  associated  with  the 
Beltane  festival  and  Easter  and  Mayday, 
we  might  pretty  confidently  ctmclude  that 
the  Celts  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  had 
equally  at  one  time  been  fire-worship- 
pers, had  we  no  other  evidence  of  the 
fact.  We  might  conclude  that  the 
Welsh  tribes  had  at  one  time  been  ex- 
ogamous  tribes,  that  obtained  their  wives 
usually  by  actually  capturing  them  from 
their  enemies  ;  and  that  the  mixed  pop- 
ulation in  the  north  of  England  compris- 
ed tribes  that  used  to  get  their  wives  by 
the  less  })rimitive  method  of  sale  and 
purchase.  The  milk-ties  of  the  Hebrides, 
as  they  may  to  this  day  be  studied. 
would  throw  a  light  on  the  difficulty 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  states  to  have  been 
long  ago  felt  in  Ireland,  among  congen- 
ers of  the  Hebrideans,  in  the  taking  of 
hostages, — a  light  which  might  explain 
the  difficulty,  even  if  the  system  of  Al- 
terage  and  Fosterage  had  not  been  the 
subject  of  an  exposition  from  the  pen  of 
Sir  John  Davis.  Further  than  this  we 
need  not  press  our  illustrations.  All  we 
have  desired  to  show  at  this  point  is 
that  the  method  may  undoubtedly  be  an 
aid  in  the  investigation  of  the  unrecord- 
ed history  of  a  people. 

The  advantages  of  the  method,  we 
said,  must  be  more  apparent  in  studying 
the  larger  communities  than  the  smaller. 
They  may  be  expected  therefore  to  ap- 
pear at  the  fullest  in  the  study  of  man- 
kind at  large.  Races,  nations,  tribes, 
are  the  units  in  the  composition  of  haman 
society.  The  races  differ  from  one 
another  in  capacities  and  dispositions. 
Some  of  them  within  the  whole  of  historic 
time  have  been  less  favorably  situated 
than  others ;  and  in  the  history  of  each, 
as  we  know  it,  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
some  of  them  what  we  call  acoidental, 
have  powerfully  affected  their  careers, 
sometimes  rapidly  accelerating  their 
progress,  sometimes  retarding  it,  or  con- 
verting it  into  retrogression,  sometimes 
simply  modifying  its  direction  and  rate. 
How  the  races  came  to  be  located  where 
we  find  them  we  cannot  as  a  rule  tell, 
any  more  than  we  can  say  whether  the 
physical  and  mental  characters  that  dis- 
tinguish them  were  primitive  or  induced. 
Most  of  them  have  been  situated  where 
they  now  are  since  the  dawn  of  history, 
and  all  the  types  appear  as  existing  firom 
the  first.    Of  these  facts  a  variety  of  ex* 
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planations  have  been  offered.  One  is 
that  the  types  represent  so  many  inde- 
pendent creations  in  distinct  zoological 
zones.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
that,  numerous  and  striking  as  thcf  differ- 
ences are  bv  which  the  types  are  distin- 
guished, and  on  which  such  speculations 
are  founded,  the  various  races  have  so 
much  in  common  that  their  differences 
may  be  disregarded.  The  human  cha- 
racters outweigh  and  make  insignificant 
the  distinctions  of  races  and  types. 

It  is  a  fortiori  of  inequalities  of 
development  appearing  in  each  commu- 
nity that  they  should  appear  among 
mankind.  The  rationale  of  their  pro- 
duction being  the  same  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
inequalities  of  gifts  and  opportunities 
must  have  been  indefinitely  more  numer- 
ous and  striking  for  the  totality  of  the 
races  of  men  than  for  any  one  of  them. 

Our  proposition,  of  course,  is  that  the 
preface  to  general  human  history,  as 
recorded,  may  be  compiled  from  the 
materials  presented  by  barbarism. 
Whether  it  can  be  accurately  compiled 
must  depend — assuming  the  method  to 
be  correct — on  the  sufficiency  of  the 
materials.  If  every  conceivable  phase 
of  progress  can  be  studied  as  somewhere 
observed  and  recorded,  and  if  the  phases 
can  be  shown  to  be  interconnected,  to 
shade  into  one  another  by  gentle  grada- 
tions, then  a  clear  and  decided  outline 
of  the  progress  may  be  made  from  the 
rudest  phase  to  the  highest.  The  method 
may  be  sound  and  the  picture  incomplete ; 
no  one  could  doubt  the  method  or  the 
real  ciiaracter  of  the  history  of  man,  if 
from  the  materials  at  our  disposal  a  per- 
fect picture  could  be  drawn.  Equal 
certainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
method  and  the  character  of  the  history 
may  be  reached,  however,  otherwise 
than  by  attempting  the  picture,  which 
could  in  no  case  here  be  exhibited. 

The  best  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
method,  as  well  as  of  the  continuity  and 
uniform  character  of  human  progress,  is 
that  we  can  trace  everywhere,  and  some- 
times under  striking  symbolical  dis- 
guises, in  the  higher  layers  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  rude  modes  of  life,  and  forms 
of  law  related  to  grouping,  with  which 
the  examination  of  the  lower  layers 
makes  us  familiar.  Of  these  traces  and 
symbols  no  explanation  can  be  given 


except  on  the  theory  of  development. 
As  to  the  symbolical  forms,  we  must 
infer  that  in  the  past  life  of  the  people 
employing  them  there  were  correspond- 
ing realities;  and  if  among  primitive 
races  we  find  such  realities  as  might 
naturally  pass  into  the  forms  on  an  ad- 
vance taking  place  in  civilization,  then 
we  may  infer  that  what  these  now  are 
those  employing  the  symbols  once  were. 
That  such  enigmas  as  the  symbols  some- 
times are  should  be  explainable  in  this 
way,  and  in  no  other,  is  a  confirmation 
of  the  development  hypothesis. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  single 
instance.  There  is  almost  no  existing 
race  of  men  among  whom  what  has 
been  called  the  Form  of  Capture  in 
marriage  ceremonies  has  not  been  found, 
except  those  who  get  wives  by  actual 
capture ;  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways 
transitional  between  the  practice  of 
actual  capture  and  the  symbolizing  of  it. 
Now,  of  the  meaning  of  this  particular 
symbol  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because 
the  practice  of  actual  capture  has  been 
exhibited  in  numerous  stages  of  deca- 
dence into  the  symbol,  and  in  the 
varieties  of  the  symbol  itself  we  often 
have  records  which,  aliujide^  we  know 
to  be  correct  of  the  ancient  modes  of 
warfare  among  the  people  observing  the 
symbol.  But  the  Form  of  Capture  has 
been  found  in  use  among  all  the  nations 
of  antiquity,  so  that  whatever  the  sym- 
bol may  imply  must  be  held  to  be  true 
of  the  early  history  of  those  nations. 
We  must  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
ancient  nations  were  composed  of  tribes 
that  used  at  one  time  to  capture  their 
wives  from  foreign  tribes,  and  that  had 
been  exogamous,  i.e.,  disallowed  marriage 
within  the  tribe.  Exogamy  is  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  a  system  of  captur- 
ing women  for  wives,  and  wherever 
such  a  practice,  or  the  symbol  of  it,  is 
found,  it  can  as  a  rule  be  shown  that 
exogamy  is  or  was  the  law.  Of  exo- 
gamy, again,  no  explanation  can  be 
feigned  short  of  hypothecating  the  sav- 
age state,  and  a  system  of  female 
infanticide,  which  kept  low  the  number 
of  women  in  tribes.  At  any  rate,  the 
symbol  proving  that  the  system  of  actual 
capture  had  prevailed,  and  this  system 
being  inconsistent  with  certainty  of  male 
parentage  in  the  run  of  cases,  we  have  a 
demonstration  that  in  the  ancient  nations 
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a  flvstom  of  kinship  through  mothers 
only  must  have  existed  in  the  prehistoric 
times.  So  that  by  means  of  this  symbol 
alone  tlic  ancient  nations  arc  decom- 
posed into  tribes  on  a  level,  as  regards 
grouping,  with  the  native  tribes  of 
AiLstralia.  And  can  any  one  doubt  that 
the  Australians  have  been  lower  than 
they  are, — that  they  are  an  advancing 
people  ?  Even  among  them  we  find 
inequalities  of  development ! 

ITiat  the  Chinese  were  anciently  exo- 
gamous  we  may  infer  from  evidence 
appearing  in  their  law  as  still  in  force.* 
Staunton  informs  us  that  "  the  most 
usual  name  in  the  Chinese  language  for 
describing  the  people  or  nation  is  Pe- 
Sing,  or  the  hundred  names."  The 
names  are  now  more  numerous,  but  they 
are  still  remarkably  few.  M.  Abel 
K^musat  says  there  are  only  400  family 
names  for  a  population  of  200,000,000 
individuals,  and  the  law,  as  laid  down  in 
the  penal  code,  is  that  marriage  cannot 
be  contracted  between  two  |Xjrsons  of 
the  same  family  name.f  On  the  average 
there  are  500,000  persons  of  the  same 
name  between  whom  marriage  is  pro- 
hibited. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  names  were  anciently  tribal,  and 
that  the  tribes  they  belonged  to  were 
exogamous.  We  have  similar  indepen- 
dent evidence  of  exogamy  in  India.  The 
gotra  of  the  Hindoos  resembles  in  every 
respect  the  family  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  totem  of  the  Australians  and  lied 
Indians.  And  the  foundation  of  the 
prohibition  among  the  Hindoos,  we 
learn  from  Manu,  is  that  the  family 
name  indicates  that  the  parties  arc  of 
the  same  primitive  stock.  Exogamy  is 
no  more  or  less  than  the  hiterdiction  of 
the  marriage  of  persons  of  the  same 
stock,  all  of  the  stock  being  primitively 
comprised  in  the  same  group.  In  neither 
of  these  cases  have  we  direct  evidence 
of  the  system  of  female  kinship,  which  is 
usually  found  accomjxmying  exogamy, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  Hindoos  "vve  must 
infer  it  from  evidence  of  their  having 
anciently  been  polyandrous,  appearing 
both  in  the  laws,  and  in  their  most 
ancient  literature.     All  the  traditions  of 


*  See  Davis,  i.  264 ;  PurchM,  iii.  367-894;  Da 
llahle,  i.  145. 

f  ^^ote  to  chap,  z.,  Ii>Kiao-U;  or^  The  Ikoo 
Counirm. 


the  Chinese,  again,  declare  that  there 
w^as  a  time  when  marriage  was  unknown 
to  the  people.  At  such  a  time,  if  kin- 
ship was  thought  of  at  all,  the  only  sys- 
tem possible  would  be  a  system  of 
kinship  through  mothers.-    • 

"We  have  proof  that  the  Greeks  had  the 
system  of  female  kinship,  and  many  in- 
dications, apart  from  traditions,  that  they 
w^ere  anciently  exogamous.  The  Egyp- 
tians also,  we  gather  from  Herodotus, 
came  through  the  stage  of  female  kin- 
ship. He  says  of  them  :  "  No  necessity 
binds  sons  to  keep  their  parents  when 
they  do  not  choose  ;  whereas  daughters 
are  obliged  to  do  so,  even  if  against  their 
choice."  This  custom  Rawlinson  declares 
to  be  incredible,  and  we  might  think  it 
incredible  did  we  not  know,  on  excellent 
authority,  of  such  a  rule  among  various 
other  peoples.  It  was  a  rule  proper  to 
the  stage  m  which,  Nicolaus  Damascenus 
informs  us,  the  Lycians  were  in  his  time. 
"  The  Lycians,"  he  says,  "  honor  their 
women  rather  than  their  men,  and  are 
called  after  the  mother.  They  leave  their 
inheritances  to  their  daughters,  and  not 
to  their  sons."  The  rule  is  now  in  force 
among  t^e  Kocch,  with  whom  the  women 
aie  the  heads  of  families,  and  the  daughters 
the  heirs.  Where  daughters  are  the  heirs 
of  families,  is  it  incredible  they  should  be 
saddled  with  the  obligations  of  heirship 
as  well  as  entitled  to  its  benefits  ?  What 
explanation  can,  on  jiny  other  view,  be 
given  of  such  a  rule  ? 

If  the  Greeks,  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Egyp- 
tians, were  all  anciently  exogamous,  or 
had  the  system  of  kinship  through  females 
only,  they  were  originally  savages,  and 
we  shall  be  justified  in  studying  the 
condition  of  savages,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  was  the  general  course  of  his- 
tory in  prehistoric  times. 

Tlie  argument  in  favor  of  the  method 
of  inquiry  proposed,  founded  on  symbol- 
ical usages,  is  of  so  simple  a  kind  that  only 
a  strong  prejudice  can  resist  it.  In  many 
cases,  where  the  fact  to  be  proved  mat- 
ters little,  no  one  thinks  of  resisting  it. 
No  one  will  question,  for  instance,  that 
the  Roman  marriage  per  coemptionem 
symbolized  the  ancient  marriage  by  sale 
and  purchase,  and  proves  that  a  sectioii 
of  the  people,  at  least,  had  had  experience 
of  that  archaic  manner  of  procuring  wives. 
No  one  can  doubt  but  that  the  Libripens 
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officiating  with  his  scales  at  a  will  or  act 
of  adoption,  illustrates  the  source  whence 
all  ideas  of  formal  dispositions  were  deriv- 
ed— the  sale  of  "fungibles  ;"  or  that  the 
formalities  in  the  Legis  Actio  Sacra- 
menti  indicate  that  the  Romans  were  an- 
ciently ignorant  of  legal  proceedings, 
and  dependent  for  a  settlement  of  their 
disputes  on  the  force  of  arms,  or  the  good 
offices  of  neutral  parties  interfering  as 
arbiters.  To  take  a  different  case  :  no 
one  will  question  the  good  sense  of  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  his  interpretation  of  a  sym- 
bol he  became  acquainted  with  in  Ota- 
heite.  After  giving  an  account  of  the 
human  sacrifices  in  use  there,  he  obser- 
ves : — "  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that 
this  deluded  people  may  learn  to  enter- 
tain the  same  horror  of  murdering  their 
fellow-creatures,  in  order  to  ftirnish  an 
invisible  banquet  to  their  God  [the  sacri- 
ficed are  buried  by  the  altar,  and  it  is 
supposed  the  god  feeds  on  their  souls], 
as  they  now  have  of  feeding  corporeally 
on  human  flesh  themselves.  And  yet  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  there  was  a 
time  when  they  were  cannibals.  We 
were  told  (and  indeed  partly  saw  it)  that 
it  is  a  necessary  ceremony,  when  a  poor 
wretch  is  sacrificed,  for  the  priest  to  take 
out  the  lefl  eye.  This  he  presents  to  the 
king,  holding  it  to  his  mouth,  which  he 
desires  him  to  open  ;  but  instead  of  put- 
ting it  in,  he  immediately  withdraws  it. 
This  they  call  *  eating  the  man,'  or  'food 
for  the  chief,'  and  perhaps  we  may 
observe  here  some  traces  of  former  times, 
when  the  dead  body  was  really  feasted 
on."  *  Knowing  that  cannibalism  was  a 
practice  of  some  of  the  congeners  of  the 
Otaheiteans,  we  cannot  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  inference  that  the  prac- 
tice of  cannibalism  was  here  symboliz- 
ed.   The  selection  of  the  left  eye  may 


seem  singular ;    but   so  is    the    whole 


thing. 


"We  have  now  given  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  history  of  man  upon  the 
earth  goes  back  to  times  very  remote  ; 
and  that  it  is  a  history  of  a  progress  from 
the  first.  We  have  presented  a  view  of 
the  method  by  which  the  outline  of  that 
progress  in  prehistoric  times  can  be 
drawn.  We  have  seen  that,  owing  to  the 
inequalities  of  development  occurring 
among  the  races  of  men,  facts  of  to-day 
are  in  a  sense  the  most  ancient  history, 
— many  existing  forms  of  life  being  struc- 
turally more  archaic  than  any  recorded, 
lying  nearer,  that  is,  to  the  beginning  of 
humap  prOfljress,  considered  as  a  devel- 
opment. We  have  shown  how  we  may 
classify  such  forms  as  more  or  less  archaic, 
and  learn  from  the  study  of  their  inter- 
connecton  what  were  the  successive  steps 
in  their  evolution.  Almost  every  conceiv- 
able phase  of  progress  being  somewhere 
presented  as  existing  or  recorded,  the  ma- 
terials or  the  sketch  are  abundant,  and  the 
securities  against  error  great.  We  have 
pointed  out  the  instructive  value  of  the 
symbolism  of  law  and  ceremony.  Were 
it  not  for  the  key  a  knowledge  of  the  in- 
equalities of  development  furnishes  to  the 
meaning  of  that  symbolism,  in  what  mys- 
tery would  the  history  and  practices  of 
our  species  be  enveloped !  What  has 
been  called  "the  poetry  of  law"  would 
have  to  be  received  as  made  up  of  gro- 
tesqueries  and  graces  of  procedure  intro- 
duced at  random  to  satisfy  the  popular 
fancy.  As  it  is,  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
inequalities,  and  of  the  ruder  forms  of  life, 
the  mystery  is  unriddled,  and  the  symbol- 
ism is  made  to  tell  us  as  certainly  of  the 
early  usages  of  a  people  as  the  rings  in  the 
transverse  section  of  a  tree  tell  of  its  age. 
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The  political  history  of  Lambeth  lies 
spread  over  the  whole  of  its  site,  from 

*  A  Voyage  io  the  Pacific  Ocean  (London,  1784X 
vol.  i.  p.  44* 


the  gateway  of  Morton  to  the  garden 
where  Cranmer  walked  musing  on  the 
fate  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Its  ecclesiastical 
interest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concen- 
trated in  a  single  spot.  We  must  ask 
our  readers,  therefore,  to  follow  us  be- 
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neath  the  groining  of  the  Gate-House 
into  the  quiet  little  court  that  lies  on 
the  riverside  of  the  hall.  Passing  over 
its  trim  grass-plot  to  a  doorway  at  the 
angle  of  Lollards'  Tower,  and  mounting 
a  iew  steps,  they  will  find  themselves  in 
a  scpiare  antecbamher,  paved  roughly 
with  tiles,  and  with  a  single  small  win- 
dow looking  out  upon  Ihames.  The 
chamber  is  at  the  base  of  Lollards' 
Towt^r ;  in  the  centre  stands  a  huge 
oaken  pillar,  to  which  the  room  owes 
its  name  of  the  "  Post-room,"  and  to 
which  somewhat  mythical  tradition  as- 
serts Lollards  to  have  been  tied  when 
they  were  "  examined  "  by  the  whip. 
On  its  western  side  a  doorway  of  the 
j)urest  Early  English  work  leads  us 
directly  into  the  palace  Chapel. 

It  is  strange  to  stand  at  a  single  step 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  ecclesiastical 
life  of  so  many  ages;  within  walls  be- 
neath which  the  men  in  whose  hands 
the  fortunes  of  English  religion  have 
been  placed  have  from  the  age  of  the 
Great  Charter  till  to-day  come  and  gone ; 
to  see  the  light  falling  through  the  tall 
windows  with  their  marble  shafts  on 
the  spot  where  Wyclif  witnessed  before 
Sudbury,  on  the  lowly  tomb  of  Parker, 
on  the  stately  screenwork  of  Laud,  on 
the  altar  where  the  last  sad  communion 
of  Sancroft  originated  the  Nonjurors. 
It  is  strange  to  note  the  very  character- 
istics  of  tlie  building  itself,  marred  as  it 
is  by  modern  restoration,  and  to  feel  how 
simply  its  stern,  unadorned  beauty,  the 
beauty  of  Salisbury  and  of  Lincoln,  ex- 
pressed the  very  tone  of  the  Church 
that  finds  its  centre  there.  And  hardly 
less  strange  is  it  to  recall  the  strange, 
roystering  figure  of  the  Primate  to  whom, 
if  tradition  be  true,  it  owes  this  beauty. 
Boniface  of  Savoy  was  the  youngest  of 
three  brothers,  out  of  whom  their  niece 
Eleanor,  the  queen  of  Henry  the  Third, 
was  striving  to  build  up  a  foreign  party 
in  the  realm.  Her  uncle  Aniadeus  was 
richly  enfeoffed  with  English  lands;  the 
Savoy  Palace  in  the  Strand  still  recalls 
the  settlement  and  the  magnificence  of 
lier  tnicle  Peter.  For  this  third  and 
younger  uncle  she  grasped  at  the  highest 
post  in  the  State  save  the  Crown  itself. 
''  The  handsome  Archbishop,''  as  his 
knights  loved  to  call  him,  was  not  merely 
a  foreigner  as  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  had 
been  foreigners — strange  in  manner  or 


in  speech  to  the  flock  whom  they  ruled 
— he  was  foreign  in  the  worst  sense: 
strange  to  their  freedom,  their  sense  of 
law,  tlieir  reverence  for  piety.  His  first 
visit  set  everything  on  fire.  He  re- 
treated to  Lyons  to  hold  a  commission 
in  the  Pope's  body-guard,  but  even  In- 
nocent was  soon  weary  of  his  tyranny. 
When  the  threat  of  sequestration  re- 
called him  after  four  years  of  absence  to 
his  see,  his  hatred  of  England,  his  pur- 
pose soon  to  withdraw  again  to  his  own 
sunny  South,  were  seen  in  his  refusal 
to  furnish  Lambeth.  Certainly  he  went 
the  wrong  way  to  stay  here.  The 
young  Primate  brought  with  him  Savoy- 
ard fashions,  strange  enough  to  English 
folk.  His  armed  retainers,  foreigners  to 
a  man,  plundered  the  City  markets.  His 
own  archiepiscopal  fist  lelled  to  the 
ground  a  prior  who  opposed  his  visiter 
tion.  It  was  the  Prior  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's by  Smithfield ;  and  London,  on 
the  King  s  refusal  to  grant  redress,  took 
the  matter  into  her  own  hands.  The 
City  bells  swung  out,  and  a  noisy  crowd 
of  citizens  were  soon  swarming  beneath 
the  w\alls  of  the  palace,  shouting  threats 
of  vengeance.  For  shouts  Boniface  cared 
little.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  he 
caused  the  sentences  of  excommunica- 
tion which  he  had  fulminated  to  be  le- 
gally executed  in  the  chapel  of  his  house. 
But  bravado  like  this  soon  died  before 
the  imiversal  resentment,  and  "the  hand- 
some Archbishop  "  fled  again  to  Lyons. 
How  helpless  the  successor  of  Augustine 
really  was,  was  shown  by  one  daring 
outrage,  perpetrated  in  his  absence. 
Master  Eustace,  his  official,  had  thrown 
into  prison  the  Prior  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  for  some  contempt  of  court; 
and  his  diocesan,  the  Bisliop  of  Win- 
chester, as  foreign  and  lawless  as  Boni- 
face himself,  took  up  the  injury  as  his 
own.  A  party  of  his  knights  appeared 
before  the  house  at  Lambeth,  tore  the 
gates  from  their  hinges,  set  Master  Eus- 
tace on  horseback,  and  carried  him  off  to 
the  Episcopal  prison  at  Earn  ham.  At 
last  Boniface  bowed  to  submission,  sur- 
rendered the  points  at  issue,  recalled  his 
excommunications,  and  was  suffered  to 
return.  He  had  learnt  his  lesson  well 
enough  to  remain  from  that  time  a  quiet, 
inactive  man,  with  a  dash  of  continental 
frugality  and  wit  about  liim.  "Whether 
he  built  the  Chapel   or  no,  he  would 
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probably  bfive  said  of  it  as  he  said  of 
the  Groat  Hall  at  Canterbury,  "  My  pre- 
decessors built,  and  I  discharge  the  debt 
for  their  building.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  true  builder  is  the  man  who  pays  the 
bill." 

But  Boniface  never  learnt  to  be  an 
Enorlishman.  When,  under  the  guidance 
of  Earl  Simon  of  MontfoH,  the  barons 
wrested  the  observance  of  their  Charter 
from  the  King,  the  Primate  of  England 
found  shelter  in  a  fresh  exile.  The 
Church  had  in  fact  ceased  to  be  national. 
Tlie  figure  of  the  first  Reformer,  as  it 
stands  on  the  Chapel  floor,  is  in  itself 
the  fittest  comment  on  the  age  in  which 
the  Chapel  was  built,  an  age  when  the 
interests  of  popular  liberty  and  of  intel- 
lectual freedom  had  sheered  off  from  the 
Church  which  had  so  long  been  their 
protector.  With  them  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  people  had  gone  too. 
The  vast  ecclesiastical  fabric  rested  in 
the  days  of  Sudbury  solely  on  its  wealth, 
and  its  tradition.  Suddenly  a  single  man 
summed  up  in  himself  the  national,  the 
mental,  the  moral  power  it  had  lost,  and 
struck  at  the  double  base  on  which  it 
it  rested.  Wyclif,  the  keenest  intellect, 
the  purest  soul  of  his  day,  national  and 
English  to  the  very  core,  declared  its  tra- 
dition corrupt  and  its  wealth  antichrist. 
The  two  forces  that  above  all  had  built 
up  the  system  of  mediaeval  Christianity, 
the  subtlety  of  the  schoolman,  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  penniless  preacher,  united 
to  strike  it  down.  It  is  curious  to  mark 
how  timidly  the  Primate  of  the  day 
dealt  with  such  a  danger  as  this.  Sud- 
bury was  acting  in  virtue  of  a  Papal 
writ,  but  he  acted  as  though  the  shadow 
of  the  terrible  doom  that  was  awaiting 
him  had  already  fallen  over  him.  He 
summoned  the  popular  Bishop  of  London 
to  his  aid  ere  he  cited  the  Reformer  to 
his  judgment-seat.  It  was  not  as  a 
prisoner  that  Wyclif  appeared  in  the 
Chapel ;  from  the  first  his  tone  was  that 
of  a  man  who  knew  that  he  was  secure. 
He  claimed  to  have  the  most  favorable 
construction  put  upon  his  words ;  then, 
availing  himself  of  his  peculiar  subtlety 
of  interpretation,  he  demanded  that, 
where  they  might  bear  two  meanings, 
his  judges  should  take  them  in  an  ortho- 
dox sense.  It  was  not  a  noble  scene — 
there  was  little  in  it  of  Luther's  "  Here 
stand  I — I  can  none  other;"  but  both 


sides  were  in  fact  acting  a  part.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  dead  pressure  of  ecclesias- 
tical fanaticism  was  driving  the  Primate 
into  a  position  from  which  he  sought 
only  to  escape  ;  on  the  other,  Wyclif  was 
merely  gaining  time — "  beating  step,"  as 
men  say — with  his  scholastic  formulae. 
What  he  looked  for  soon  came.  There 
was  a  rumor  in  the  City  that  Papal  dele- 
gates were  sitting  in  judgment  on  tjvg 
Reformer,  and  London  was  at  once  astir. 
Crowds  of  angry  citizens  flocked  routid 
the  archiepiscopal  house,  and  already 
there  was  talk  of  attacking  it,  when  a 
message  from  the  Council  of  Regency 
commanded  a  suspension  of  all  pro- 
ceedings ^  in  the  case.  Sudbury  dis 
missed  his  prisoner  with  a  formal  in- 
junction, and  the  day  was  for  ever  lost 
to  the  Church. 

But  if  in  Sudbury  the  Church  had 
retreated  peaceably  before  Wyclif,  it 
was  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  deadly 
earnestness  of  the  struggle  that  lay  be- 
fore her.  Chichele's  accession  to  the 
primacy  was  the  signal  for  the  building 
of  Lollards'  Tower.  Dr.  Maitland  has 
shown  that  the  common  nam^  rests  on 
a  mere  error,  and  that  the  Lollards' 
Tower  which  meets  us  so  grimly  in  the 
pages  of  Foxe  was  really  a  western 
tower  of  St.  Paul's.  But,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  the  popular  voice  showed 
a  singular  historical  tact  in  its  mistake  ; 
the  tower  which  Chichele  raised  marked 
more  than  any  other  in  the  very  date 
of  its  erection  the  new  age  of  persecu- 
tion on  which  England  was  to  enter. 
The  little  gateway  in  the  northern  side 
of  the  Post- room  leads  up  the  worn 
stone  steps  to  a  dungeon  in  which  many 
a  prisoner  for  the  faith  must  have  lain. 
The  massive  oaken  door,  the  iron  rings 
bolted  into  the  wall,  the  one  narrow  win- 
dow looking  out  over  the  river,  tell  their 
tale  as  well  as  the  broken  sentences 
scratched  or  carved  around.  Some  are 
mere  names ;  here  and  there  some  light- 
pated  youngster  paying  for  his  night's 
uproar  has  carved  his  dice  or  his  "  «fcsus 
kep  me  out  of  all  il  compane.  Amen." 
But  •'  Jesus  est  amor  mens  "  is  sacred, 
whether  Lollard  or  Jesuit  graved  it  in 
the  lonely  prison  hours,  and  not  less 
sacred  the  "  Deo  sit  gratiarum  actio " 
that  marks  perhaps  the  leap  of  a  martyr's 
heart  at  the  news  of  the  near  advent  of 
his  fiery  deliverance.     It  is  strange  to 
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think,  as  one  winds  once  more  down  the 
stairs  that  such  feet  have  trodden,  how 
soon  England  answered  to  the  challenge 
that  Lollards'  Tower  flung  out  over 
Thames.  The  white  masonry  had  hardly 
grown  gray  under  the  buffetings  of  a 
hundred  years  ere  Lollard  was  no  longer 
a  word  of  shame,  and  the  reformation 
that  Wyclif  had  begun  sat  enthroned 
within  the  walls  of  the  chapel  where  he 
Kad  battled  for  his  life. 

The  true  victory  of  "Wyclif,  the  vic- 
tory of  the  nameless  sufferers  of  Lol- 
lards' Tower,  was  won  in  that  same 
chapel,  in  the  consecration  of  Parker. 
The  storm  alike  of  the  Reformation  and 
of  the  Catholic  reaction  had  swept 
away  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  ; 
the  Church  of  England  as  it  stands 
to-day,  the  quiet,  illogical  compromise 
of  past  and  present,  was  to  be  moulded 
into  shape  by  her  first  archbishop. 
Every  circumstance  of  the  service  marked 
the  strange  contrasts  that  were  to  be 
blended  in  the  future  of  that  Church. 
The  zeal  of  Edward's  days  had  dashed 
the  stained  glass  from  the  casements; 
the  zeal  of  Elizabeth's  day  was  soon  to 
move,  if  il  had  not  already  moved,  the 
holy  table  into  the  midst  of  the  Chapel. 
But  the  reaction  from  the  mere  icono- 
clasm  and  bareness  of  continental  Pro- 
testantism showed  itself  in  the  tapestries 
hun""  for  the  day  along  the  eastern  wall, 
in  the  rich  carpet  spread  over  the  floor. 
The  old  legal  forms,  the  old  Ordination 
Service  reappeared,  but  in  their  midst 
came  the  new  spirit  of  the  Reibrmation, 
the  oath  of  submission  to  the  royal 
supremacy,  the  solemn  gift  no  longer 
of  the  pastoral  staff,  but  of  the  Bible. 
The  very  dress  of  the  four  consecrating 
Bishops  showed  the  same  strange  con- 
fusion. Barlow,  with  the  Archbishop's 
chaplains,  who  assisted  him  in  the  office 
of  the  Communion,  wore  the  silken, 
copes  of  the  older  service ;  Scory  and 
Hodo'skins  the  fair  linen  surplice  of  the 
new.  Yet  more  noteworthy  was  the 
at^ed  figure  of  Coverdale,  "  Father 
C*overdale,"  as  men  used  affectionately 
to  call  him,  the  w^ ell-known  translator 
of  the  Bible,  whose  life  had  been  so 
hardly  wrung  by  royal  intercession  from 
Mary.  Rejecting  the  very  surplice  as 
Popery,  in  his  long  Genevan  cloak  he 
marks  the  opening  of  the  Puritan  con- 
troversy over  vestments  which  was  to 


rage    so    fiercely  from   Parker    on   to 
Laud. 

The  story  of  that  oontroverBV  cannot 
be  told  here,  though  it  was  at  Lambeth 
that  it  was  really  fought  out.  More 
and  more  it  parted  all  who  clang  to 
liberty  from  the  Church,  and  knit  the 
episcopate  in  a  closer  alliance  with  the 
Crown.  When  Elizabeth  set  Parker  at 
the  head  of  the  new  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, half  the  work  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  undone.  No  primate  since  the 
days  of  Augustine  had  wielded  a  power 
so  great,  so  utterly  despotic,  as  that  of 
Parker  and  Whitgift,  of  Bancroft  and 
Abbot  and  Laud.  Perhaps  the  most 
terrible  feature  of  their  despotism  was 
its  wholly  personal  character.  The  old 
symbols  of  doctrine  were  gone.  The 
lawyers  had  not  as  yet  stepped  in  to 
protect  the  clergy  by  defining  the  prov- 
ince of  the  new.  The  result  was  that 
at  their  Commission-board  at  Lambeth 
the  primates  created  their  own  tests  of 
doctrine, — tests  utterly  independent  of 
those  provided  by  law.  Li  one  memo- 
rable instance  Parker  deprived  a  yioar 
for  denyhig  verbal  inspiration.  Nor  did 
they  care  greatly  if  the  test  was  a  vary- 
ing or  a  conflicting  one.  Whitgift  strove 
to  force  on  the  Church  the  8upra>lap- 
sarianism  of  his  "Lambeth  Articles." 
Bancrofl,  his  successor,  was  as  earnest 
in  enforcing  his  dogma  of  the  divine 
right  of  the  priesthood.  Abbot  had  no 
mercy  for  Erastians.  Laud  was  furious 
against  Calvinists.  It  is  no  wonder 
that,  as  the  seat  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  the  very  name  of  Lambeth 
stank  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English 
clergy. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  last  of  the 
primates  whom  wo  have  named  to  make 
it  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  English 
people.  Under  Laud,  the  great  engine 
of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  was  perverted 
to  the  uses  of  civil  tyranny  of  a  yet 
viler  kind.  Under  Laud,  the  clerical 
invectives  of  a  Martin  Marprelate  deep- 
ened into  the  national  fury  of  "  Canter- 
burie's  Doom."  With  this  political  aspect 
of  his  life  we  have  not  now  to  deal ;  what 
the  Chapel  brings  out  with  singular. 
vividness  is  the  strange  audacity  with 
wiiich  the  Archbishop  threw  himself 
across  the  strongest  rebgious  sentiments 
of  his  time.  Men  noted  as  a  fatal  omen 
the  accident  that  marked  his  first  entry 
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into  Lambeth ;  tbe  overladen  ferry-boat 
upset  in  the  crossing,  and  though  horses 
and  servants  were  saved,  the  Primate's 
coach   remained  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Thames.     But  no  omen  brought  hesita- 
tion to   that  bold,  narrow  mind.    His 
first  action,  he  tells  us  himself,  was  the 
restoration  of  the  Chapel,  and,  as  Laud 
managed  it,  restoration  was  the  simple 
undoing  of  all  that  the  Reformation  had 
done.    £dward's  iconoclasm,  as  we  saw 
in  a  previous  stoiy,  had  dashed  the  glass 
from  the  windows.     The  injunctions  of 
Elizabeth  had  set  the  altar  in  the  middle 
of  the  Chapel.    The  credence-table  had 
disappeared,    The  copes,  which  we  have 
seen  used  under  Parker,  and  which  still  re- 
mained in  use  in  cathedral  churches,  were 
disused  here.     Abbot  had  put  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  all  attempts  at  ceremonial- 
ism.     Neither    he  nor    his   household 
would  bow  at  the  holiest  of  names.     It 
was  probably  he    who     abolished  the 
organ  and  the  choir.     Such  as  it  was, 
however,  the  Chapel  had  seen  the  daily 
worship  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart 
primates,  and,  as  Prynne  says,  it  was 
still  a  place  "  whither  many  of  the  no- 
bility, judges,  clergy,    and   persons  of 
all  sorts,  as  well  strangers  as  natives, 
usually  resorted."     But  to  Laud  its  con- 
dition seemed  intolerable.     "  I  found  the 
windows  so  broken,  and  the  Chapel  lay 
so  nastily,"  he  wrote  long  after  in  his 
Defence,   "that  I  was  ashamed  to  be- 
hold, and  could  not  resort  unto  it  but 
with  some  disdain,"     With  characteris- 
tic energy,  the  Archbishop  aided  with 
his  own  hands  in  the  repair  of  the  win- 
dows, and  racked  his  wits  "  in  making 
up  the  history  of  those  old  broken  pic- 
tures by  help  of  the  fragments  of  them, 
which  I  compared  with  the  story."    Li 
the  east  window,  his  glazier  was  scanda- 
lized at  being  forced  by  the  Primate's 
express  directions  to  "repair  and  new 
make  the  broken  crucifix."     The  holy 
table  was  set  altar-wise  against  the  wall, 
and  a  cloth  of  arras  hung  behind  it  em- 
broidered with  the  history  of  the  Last 
Supper.    Tlie  elaborate  woodwork  of  the 
screen,  the  richly-embroidered  copes  of 
the  chaplains,  the  silver  candlesticks,  the 
credence-table,  the  organ  and  the  choir, 
the  genuflexions  to  the  altar,  recalled 
the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Royal 
Chapel. 
Copes,  organ,  choir,  silver  candlesticks 
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— these  were  as  daring  a  defiance  of  the 
religious  sentiment  of  England  as  ever 
Lollards'   Tower  had   been,    and    they 
were  no  empty  df fiance ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were   signs  of  the  radical 
change  wluch  Laud  contemplated  in  the 
position  as  well  as  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Church.      Among  the  archives  of  the 
see,  lies  a  large  and  costly  volume  in 
vellum  containing  a  copy  of  those  rec- 
ords in  the  Tower  which  concern   the 
clergy.     It  is,  as  Laud  proudly  calls  it, 
"  faire  written,"  and  the  frontispiece  is 
a  triumph  of  Italian  art.    The  compila- 
tion of  this  book  was  entered  by  the 
Archbishop  at  the  end  of  his  diary  as 
one  among  the  twenty-one  "  things  which 
I  have  projected  to  doe  if  God  blesse 
me  in  them;"  and  it  is  among  the  fif- 
teen to  which  he  has  added  his  emphatic 
"done."     Its  real  value  in  Laud's  eyes 
was  a  justification  of  the  bold  step  which 
a  year  before  its  completion  he  had  ven- 
tured to  take  in  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  interest  of  the  Church.     In  March, 
1636,  Juxon — Bishop  as  he  was — had 
been   made  Lord   High    Treasurer    of 
England.    "  No  Churchman  had  it  since 
Henry  VII.'s    time,"   Laud   comments 
proudly:    "I  pray  God  blesse  him  to 
carry  it  so  that  the  Church  may  have 
honor  and  the  State  service  and  content- 
ment by  it.    And  now  if  the  Church 
will  not  hold  up  themselves,  under  God 
I  can  do  no  more."     Juxon  so  carried 
him  in  his  high  office  that  all  personal 
resentment  was  disarmed  ;  but  the  dar- 
ing step  none  the  less  ended  in  bringing 
about  nis  patron's  fall.    Laud  could  in- 
deed "  do  no  more."    Ruin  was  already 
closing  round,  and/  high-handed  as  the 
Archbishop's  course  had  been,  he  felt 
dimly  the  approaching  wreck.     At  fhe 
close  of  1639  he  notes  in  his  diaiy  the 
great  storm  that  broke  even  the  boats 
of  the  Lambeth  watermen  to  pieces  as 
they  lay  before  his  gate.    A  curious  in- 
stance of  his  gloomy  prognostications 
still  exists  ajnong  the  relics  in  the  library 
— a  quaiTy  of  greenish  glass,  once  be- 
longing to  the  west  window  of  the  gal- 
lery of   Croydon,  and   removed    when 
that  palace  was  rebuilt.     On  the  quarry 
Laud  has  written  with  his  signet-ring, 
in  his  own  clear,  beautiful  hand,  "  Me- 
morand.  EcclesisB  de  Micham,  Cheme,  et 
Stone  cum  aliis  fulgure  combustSD  sunt. 
Januar.     14,     1638-9.     Omen    avertat 
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Deus."  The  omen  was  far  from  averted. 
The  Scottish  war,  the  Bellum  Episco- 
pale,  the  Bishops'  War,  as  men  called  it, 
was  8oon  going  again|t  the  King.  Laud 
had  been  the  chief  mover  in  the  war, 
and  it  was  against  Laud  that  the  popular 
indignation  at  once  directed  itself.  On 
the  9th  of  May  he  notes  in  his  diary : 
*'  A  paper  posted  upon  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, animating  'prentices  to  sack  my 
house  on  the  Monday  following."  On 
that  Monday  night,  the  mob  came  surging 
up  to  the  gates.  "At  midnight  my 
house  was  beset  with  500  of  these  rascal 
routers,"  notes  the  indomitable  little 
prelate.  He  had  received  notice  in  time 
to  secure  the  house,  and  after  two  hours 
of  useless  shouting  the  mob  rolled  away. 
Land  had  his  revenge  ;  a  drummer  who 
had  joined  in  the  attack  was  racked  mer- 
cilessly, and  then  hanged  and  quartered. 
But  retaliation  like  this  was  useless. 
The  gathering  of  the  Long  Parliament 
sounded  the  knell  of  the  sturdy  little 
minister  who  had  ridden  England  so 
hard.  At  the  close  of  October,  he  is  in 
his  upper  study — it  is  one  of  the  pleasant 
scholarly  touches  that  redeem  so  much 
in  his  life — "  to  see  some  manuscripts 
whioh  I  was  sending  to  Oxford.  In  that 
study  hung  my  picture  taken  by  the  life  " 
(it  is  at  Lambeth  still),  "  and  coming  in 
1  found  it  fallen  down  upon  the  face  and 
lying  on  the  floor,  the  string  being 
broken  by  which  it  was  hanged  against 
the  wall.  I  am  almost  every  day  threat- 
ened with  my  ruin  in  Parliament.  God 
grant  this  be  no  omen."  On  the  18th 
of  December  he  is  in  charge  of  the  gen- 
tleman-usher of  the  Lords  on  impeach- 
ment of  high  treason.  In  his  company 
the  Archbishop  returned  for  a  few  hours 
to  see  his  house  for  the  last  time,  "  for 
a  book  or  two  to  read  in,  and  such  papers 
as  pertained  to  my  defence  against  the 
Scotts;"  really  to  burn,  says  Prynne, 
most  of  his  privy  papers.  There  is  the 
first  little  break  in  the  boldness  with 
which  till  now  he  has  fticed  tJio  popular 
ill-will,  the  first  little  break,  too,  of  ten- 
derness, as  though  the  shadow  of  what 
was  to  come  were  softening  him,  in  the 
words  that  tell  us  his  last  farewell :  "  I 
stayed  at  Lambeth  till  the  evening,  to 
avoid  the  gaze  of  the  people.  I  went  to 
evening  prayer  in  my  chapel.  The 
Psalms  of  the  day  (Ps.  93  and  94)  and 
cap.  50  of  Isaiah  gave  me  great  comfort. 


God  make  mo  worthy  of  it,  and  fit  to 
receive  it.  As  I  went  to  my  barge  hun- 
dreds of  my  poor  neighbors  Btood  there 
and  prayed  for  my  safety  and  retnrD  to 
my  house.  For  which  I  bless  GU)d  and 
them." 

So  Laud  vanishes  into  the  dark  De- 
cember night  never  to  return.  The 
house  seems  to  have  been  left  unmolested 
for  two  years.  Then  "  Captain  Browne 
and  his  company  entered  my  house  at 
Lambeth  to  keep  it  for  public  service." 
The  troopers  burst  open  the  door  "  and 
offered  violence  to  the  organ,"  but  it 
was  saved  for  the  time  by  the  interven- 
tion of  their  captain.  In  1643  the  zeal 
of  the  soldiers  could  no  longer  be  re- 
strained. Even  in  the  solitude  and  ter- 
ror of  his  prison  in  the  Tower,  Laud  still 
feels  the  bitterness  of  the  last  blow  at 
the  house  he  held  so  dear.  "May  1. 
My  chapel  windows  defaced  and  the 
steps  torn  up.''  But  the  crowning  bit- 
terness was  to  come.  If  there  were  two 
men  living  who  had  personal  wrongs  to 
avenge  on  the  Archbishop,  they  were 
Leighton  and  Prynne.  It  can  only  have 
been  as  a  personal  triumph  over  their 
humbled  persecutor  that  the  Parliament 
appointed  the  first  custodian  of  Lambeth, 
and  gave  Prynne  the  charge  of  searching 
the  Archbishop's  house  and  chambers  for 
materials  in  support  of  the  impeachment. 
Of  the  spirit  in  which  Prynne  executed 
his  task,  the  famous  "  Cantcrburie's 
Doom,"  with  the  Breviat  of  Laud's  life 
which  preceded  it,  still  gives  pungent 
evidence.  I^y  one  of  those  curious  ooin- 
cidences  that  sometimes  flash  the  fact 
upon  us  through  the  dust  of  old  libraries, 
the  copy  of  this  violent  invective  pre- 
served at  Lambeth  is  inscribed  on  its  fly- 
leaf with  the  clear,  bold  "Dum  spiro 
spero,  C.  11."  of  the  King  himself,  it  is 
hard  to  picture  the  thoughts  that  must 
have  pjtfsed  through  Charles's  mind  as 
he  read  the  bitter  triumphant  pages  that 
told  how  the  man  he  had  twice  pilloried 
and  then  flung  into  prison  for  life  had 
come  out  again,  as  he  puts  it  brutally, 
to  "  unkennel  that  fox,"  his  foe. 

Not  even  the  Archbishop's  study  with 
its  array  of  Missals  and  Breviaries  and 
Books  of  Hours,  not  even  the  gallery 
with  its  "superstitious  pictures,"  the 
three  Italian  masterpieces  that  he  hur- 
ried as  evidence  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  so  revealed  to  this  terrible  de- 
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tective  "the  rotten,  idolatrous  heart"  of 
the  Primate  as  the  sight  of  the  chapel. 
It  was  soon  reduced  to  simplicity.  We 
have  seen  how  sharply  even  in  his  prison 
Laud  felt  the  havoc  made  by  the  sol- 
diery. But  worse  profanation  was  to 
follow.  In  1648  the  house  passed  by 
sale  to  the  regicide  Colonel  Scott ;  the 
Great  Hall  was  at  once  demolished,  and 
the  Chapel  turned  into  the  dining-room 
of  the  household.  The  tomb  of  Parker 
was  levelled  with  the  ground  ;  and  if  we 
.ire  to  believe  the  story  of  the  Royalists, 
the  new  owner  felt  so  keenly  the  discom- 
fort of  dining  over  a  dead  man's  bones, 
that  the  remains  of  the  great  Protestant 
primate  were  disinterred  and  buried 
anew  in  an  adjoining  field.  "When  the  re- 
action against  outrages  like  this  brought 
the  Stuart  home  again,  it  flung  Scott 
into  the  Tower  and  set  Juxon  in  the 
ruined,  desecrated  walls.  Of  the  deeper 
thouglits  that  such  a  scene  might  have 
suggested,  few  probably  found  their  way 
into  the  simple,  limited  mind  of  the  new 
primate  ;  the  whole  pathos  and  dignity  of 
Juxon's  position  lay  in  his  perfect  ab- 
sorption in  the  past.  We  shall  see  in  an 
after-story,  in  what  a  touching  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  great  history  which  he 
represented  he  restored  the  Great  Hall 
that  the  Puritans  had  levelled  to  the 
ground.  But  while  the  Hall  rose  thus 
in  renewed  beauty,  the  Chapel  was  res- 
cued from  desecration,  and  the  fine 
woodwork  of  screen  and  stalls  replaced 
as  Laud  had  left  them.  They  were 
destined  ere  long  to  be  witnesses  of  a 
scene  even  stranger  than  the  revels  of 
the  Puritan  colonel,  of  a  scene  which 
was  the  practical  comment  of  time  on 
Juxon's  dream  of  "  setting  all  things  as 
they  stood  of  old."  In  the  Trial  of  the 
Seven  Bishops,  Sancroft  had  stood  for- 
ward to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  coming 
England.  But  no  sooner  was  James 
driven  from  the  throne  than  he  fell  back 
into  the  servile  king-worship  of  the  Eng- 
land that  was  passing  away.  Withm 
the  closed  gates  of  Lambeth  he  debated 
endlessly  with  himself,  with  his  fellow- 
bishops,  the  questions  of  "  de  jure  "  and 
"  de  facto  "  right  to  the  crown.  Every 
day  he  sheered  further  and  further  from 
the  actual  world  around  him.  Newton 
was  with  him  at  Lambeth  when  it  was 
announced  that  the  Convention  had  de- 
clared the  throne   vacant.      Sanoroft's  • 


thoughts  were  not  with  England  or  Eng- 
lish freedom — they  were  concentrated  on 
the  question  whether  James's  child  were 
a  supposititious  one  or  no.  "  He  wished," 
he  said,  *'  they  had  gone  on  a  more  regu- 
lar method  and  examined  into  the  birth 
of  the  young  child.  There  was  reason," 
he  added,  "to  believe  he  was  not  the 
same  as  the  first,  which  might  easily  be 
known,  for  he  had  a  mole  on  his  neck." 
The  new  Government  bore  long  with  the 
old  man,  and  Sancroft  for  a  time  seems 
really  to  have  wavered.  He  suffered  his 
chaplains  to  take  the  oaths,  and  then 
scolded  them  bitterly  for  praying  for 
William  and  Mary.  He  refused  to  take 
his  seat  at  the  Council  board,  and  yet 
issued  his  commission  for  the  consecra- 
tion of  Burnet.  At  last  his  mind  was 
made  up,  and  the  Government  had  no 
alternative  but  to  declare  the  see  vacant. 
For  six  months  he  was  still  suffered  to 
remain  in  his  house.  At  last  Tillotson 
was  nominated  as  his  successor.  With 
a  perfect  courtesy,  worthy  of  the  saintly 
primate  of  the  English  Church,  Tillotson 
waited  long  at  the  Archbishop's  door 
desiring  a  conference.  But  Sancroft 
refused  to  see  him.  Evelyn  found  the 
old  man  in  a  dismantled  house,  bitter  at 
his  fall.  "  Say  '  nolo,'  and  say  it  from 
the  heart,"  he  had  replied  passionately 
to  Beveridge  when  he  sought  his  coun- 
sel on  the  offer  of  a  bishopric.  Others 
asked  whether,  after  refusing  the  oaths, 
they  might  attend  worship  where  the 
new  sovereigns  were  prayed  for.  "  If 
they  do,"  answered  Sancroft,  "  they  will 
need  the  Absolution  at  the  end  as  well 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  service."  In 
the  answer  lay  the  schism  of  the  Non- 
jurors, and  to  this  schism  Sancroft  soon 
gave  definite  form.  On  Whitsunday  the 
new  Church  was  started  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  Chapel.  The  throng  of  visitors  wa» 
kept  standing  at  the  palace  gate.  No  onf 
was  admitted  to  the  Chapel  but  somi 
fifty  who  had  refused  the  oaths.  The 
Archbishop  himself  consecrated :  one 
Nonjuror  reading  the  prayers,  another 
preaching.  A  formal  action  of  eject- 
ment was  the  answer  to  this  open  de- 
fiance, and  on  the  evening  of  its  decision 
in  favor  of  the  Crown,  Sancroft  withdrew 
quietly  by  boat  over  Thames  to  the  Tem- 
ple. He  was  soon  followed  by  many 
who,  amidst  the  pettiness  of  his  public 
views,  could  still  realize  the  grandeur  of 
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his  self-devotion.  To  one,  the  Earl  of 
Aylesbury,  the  Archbishop  opened  the 
door  himself.  His  visitor,  struck  with 
the  change  of  all  he  saw  from  the  pomp 
of  Lambeth,  burst  into  tears,  and  owned 
how  deeply  the  sight  affected  him.  "  O 
my  ffood  lord,"  replied  Sancroft,  "  rather 
rejoice  with  me,  for  now  I  live  again." 

With  Bancroft's  departure  opens  the 
new  age  of  Lambetli's  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. The  Revolution  which  flung  him 
aside  had  completed  the  work  of  the 
great  Rebellion,  in  sweeping  away  for 
ever  the  old  pretensions  of  the  primates 
to  an  autocracy  within  the  Church  of 
England.  13ut  it  seemed  to  have  opened 
a  nobler  prospect  in  placing  them  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  of  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  the  world.  In  their  common 
peril  before  the  great  Catholic  aggres- 
sion, which  found  equal  support  at  Paris 
and  Vienna,  the  Reformed  communities 
of  the  Continent  looked  for  aid  and  sym- 
pathy to  the  one  Reformed  Church  whose 
position  was  now  unassailable.  The  con- 
gregations of  the  Palatinate  appealed  to 
Lambeth  when  they  were  trodden  under 
foot  beneath  the  horse-hoofs  of  Turenne. 
The  same  appeal  came  from  the  Vaudois 
refugees  in  Grermany,  the  Silesian  Pro- 
testants, the  Huguenot  churches  that 
still  fought  for  existence  in  France,  the 
Calvinists  of  Geneva,  the  French  refu- 
gees who  had  forsaken  their  sunny  homes 
in  the  south  for  the  Gospel  and  God.  In 
the  dry  letter-books  on  the  Lambeth 
shelves,  in  the  records  of  bounty  dispens- 
ed through  the  Archbishop  to  the  perse- 
cuted and  the  stranger,  in  the  warm  and 
cordial  correspondence  with  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist,  survives  the  memory  of 
the  golden  visions  which  filled  Protestant 
hearts  after  the  accession  of  the  great 
Deliverer.  "  The  eyes  of  the  world  are 
upon  us,"  was  Tenison's  plea  for  union 
with  Protestants  at  home.  "  All  the  Re- 
formed Churches  are  in  expectation  of 
something  to  be  done  which  may  make 
for  union  and  peace."  When  a  temper 
so  cold  as  Tenison's  could  kindle  in  this 
fashion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  more  enthu- 
siastic minds  launched  into  lotlier  expec- 
tations— that  Leibnitz  hoped  to  sou  tho 
union  of  Calvinist  and  Lutheran  accom- 
plished by  a  common  adoption  of  tho 
English  Liturgy ;  that  a  Higli  Churoh- 
man  like  Nicholls  revived  tho  plan, 
which  Cranmcr  had  proposed  and  CulvUi 


had  supported,  of  a  general  council  of 
Protestants  to  be  held  in  England.  One 
by  one  such  visions  faded  before  the 
virulence  of  party  spirit,  the  narrowness 
and  timidity  of  Churchmen,  the  base  and 
selfish  politics  of  the  time.  Few  men 
had  higher  or  more  spiritual  conceptions 
of  Christian  unity  than  Teuison ;  yet  the 
German  translation  of  our  Liturgy, 
stamped  with  the  royal  monogram  of 
King  Frederick,  which  still  exists  in  the 
library,  reminds  us  how,  in  mere  jealousy 
of  a  Tory  triumph,  Tenison  flung  away 
the  offer  of  a  union  with  the  Church  of 
Prussia.  The  creeping  ambition  of  Du- 
bois foiled  whatever  dreams  Archbishop 
Wake  mav  have  entertained  of  a  union 
with  the  Church  of  France. 

Dreams,  failures,  as  such  projects 
were,  our  own  day  has  seen  their  &lfil- 
ment  in  a  way  that  neither  Wake  nor 
Tenison  could  have  dreamt  of.  A  hun- 
dred Rishops  gathered  for  conference 
round  the  Primate  at  Lambeth,  drawn 
to  its  Chapel  from  isles  of  the  far  Pacific, 
from  great  colonies  that  hold  the  future 
of  the  coming  world,  from  the  prairies  of 
an  empire  of  the  West,  the  records  of 
whose  infant  Church  lie  yet  among  her 
archives  hardly  a  century  old :  such  a 
sight  surely  realized  in  no  little  measure 
the  dreams  of  Calvin  and  of  Cranmer. 
So  to  have  gathered  them  together  by  the 
strong  attraction  of  Christian  brother-. 
hood  ;  so  to  have  sent  them  home  again, 
without  one  doctrinal  decision,  without  a 
single  new  dogma,  without  the  addition  of 
one  iota  to  Creed  or  Articles,  with  the  for- 
mal condemnation  of  not  a  single  heretic, 
but  simply  with  an  increase  of  charity 
and  a  widening  of  spiritual  communion: 
this  is  the  proof  of  the  quiet  power  that 
Lambeth  still  possesses.  It  is  not  a  power 
that  has  grown  out  of  the  noisy  activity 
of  theological  '*  movement."  Its  strength 
has  boon  to  sit  still  and  let  such  "  move- 
monts"  j)ass  by.  It  is  by  a  spirit  the 
very  opposite  of  theirs — a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, of  largeness  of  heart,  that  it  has 
won  its  power  over  the  Church.  None  of 
tho  groat  theological  impulses  of  this  age 
or  the  last,  it  is  sometimes  urged,  came 
i»ut  o\'  Lamboth.  None  of  the  theologi- 
oal  bittornoss,  t>f  tho  controversial  nar- 
row no.ss  of  this  ago  or  the  last,  it  may 
fairly  bo  answered,  has  ever  entered  its 
gat  OH.  Of  I^iiubeth  we  may  sav  what 
Matthew  Arnold  says  of  Oxford,  "Many 
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as  are  its  faults,  it  has  never  surrender- 
ed itself  to  ecclesiastical  Philistines." 
In  the  calm,  genial  silence  of  its  courts, 
its  library,  its  galleries,  in  the  presence 
of  its  venerable  past,  the  virulence,  the 
petty  strife,  the  tumult  of  religious  fana- 
ticism finds  itself  hushed.  Amongst  the 
ll  storm  of  the  Wesleyan  revival,  of  the 
Evangelical  revival,  of  the  Puseyite  re- 
vival, the  voice  of  Lambeth  has  ever 
pleaded  for  a  truth  simpler,  larger,  more 
human  than  theirs.  "  Tillotson's  ser- 
mons," bawled  Whitetield,  "  have  sent 
thousands  of  souls  to  hell."  But  the 
teaching  of  Whitefield  has  lost  power  as 
intelligence  widens,  while  the  progress 


of  a  more  spiritual  Christianity  has 
brought  men  again  to  the  ''  mere  moral- 
ity" of  Tillotson.  Amid  the  deafening 
clamor  of  Tractarian  and  anti-Tracta- 
rian  disputants,  both  sides  united  in  con- 
demning the  silence  of  Lambeth.  Yet 
the  word  that  came  from  Lambeth,  the 
word  that  an  old  man's  diary  has  just  re- 
vived for  us,  will  still  speak  to  men's 
hearts  when  all  their  noisy  disputations 
are  forgotten.  "  How,"  asked  a  prelate, 
whose  nearest  relative  had  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome,  of  Archbishop  Howley, 
"  How  shall  I  treat  my  brother  ?  "  *'  As 
a  brother,"  was  the  Archbishop's  reply. 


-♦^ 


Colborn'B  New  Monthly. 
THE  ART  OP  LONG  LIVING.* 


The  art  of  attaining  to  extreme  old 
age,  divested  of  all  superfluous  details, 
consists  simply  in  the  strict  observance 
of  the  natural  laws.  Every  day  ought 
to  be  so  apportioned  as  to  permit  of 
bodily  exercise,  useful  employment  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  the  cultivation  and 
gratification  of  the  moral  and  religious 
sentiments,  the  taking  of  food  and  sleep, 
and  the  gratification  of  the  animal  facul- 
ties ;  but  the  gratification  of  the  organic 
and  moral  laws  should,  like  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  animal  faculties,  be  m  mo< 
deration  ;  all  excess  or  abuse  as  invaria- 
bly entails  unhappiness,  pain,  or  disease, 
as  moderate  use  insures  the  contrary. 
Every  act  that  is  conducive  to  health  and 
happiness  is  also  conducive  to  long  life, 
whilst  every  infringement  of  the  natural 
laws  entiiils  an  opposite  condition,  and 
tends  to  shorten  life.  The  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  natural  laws  is,  then,  the 
real  and  only  secret  of  long  life,  always 
barring  accidents,  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of  human  prevision.  But  even 
here  Providence,  by  implanting  the  feel- 
ing of  caution  in  human  beings,  has  put 
it  in  their  power  to  greatly  avoid  misfor- 
tunes, by  teaching  them  not  to  place 
themselves  in  situations  or  positions  in 
which  such  are  likely  to  occur. 

There  are,  however,  many  details  in 
the  due  observance  of  the  organic  and 
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moral  laws,  and  hence  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  secret  of  the  simple  basis 
upon  which  unhappiness,  pain,  disease, 
and  short  life  depend — the  infringement 
of  the  natural  laws — have,  from  the  days 
of  Galen  and  Hippocrates  down  to  those 
of  Doctor  Noirot,  directed  their  intelli- 
gences to  the  elimination  of  such  acts 
and  things  as  are  injurious  to  health,  or 
are  productive  of  disease,  according  as 
they  present  themselves,  rather  than  upon 
the  sound  and  simple  basis  of  considering 
man  and  his  constitution  as  placed  in  re- 
gard to  himself  and  to  external  objects. 
There  is  no  question  that  man  does  not 
live  so  long  as  in  a  normal  condition  of 
things  he  ought  to  do.  God  praised  Solo- 
mon because  he  asked  for  wisdom  instead 
of  long  life.  Why  so  ?  Because  wisdom 
— that  Is  to  say,  the  strict  observance  of 
the  natural  laws — entails  of  itselflong  life. 
Roger  Bacon  believed  that  man  could 
live  a  thousand  years,  if  he  only  knew 
how  to  economize  his  provision  of  vital 
force.  The  celebrated  physiologist,  Flou- 
rens,  also  deduced  from  his  study  of  the 
nervous  centres  that  man  ought  to  live 
much  longer  than  he  does.  It  has  been 
shown  by  statistical  tables  that  married 
men  live  longer  than  the  unmarried.  The 
reason  is  simple :  unmarried  men  do  not 
fulfil  one  of  the  natural  laws ;  married 
men  also  lead  more  steady  lives ;  in  other 
words,  do  not  so  often  infringe  the  natu- 
ral laws.  Unfortunately  many  mistake 
idleness  for  economy  of  force.    It  is  not 
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BO.  Economy  of  force  lies  in  the  mode- 
rate use  of  the  powers,  faculties,  and  ap- 
petites ;  but  to  disuse  them  is  to  abuse 
them  almost  as  much  as  by  excess.  Oth- 
ers, again,  are  perfectly  intimate  with 
the  natural  laws,  and  yet  have  so  little 
control  over  themselves  that  tliey  fre- 
quently abuse  them.  This  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  our 
fallen  nature — the  most  grievous  of  them 
all. 

Long  life  is  so  exceptional  a  thing,  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  used  to  chroni- 
cle all  remarkable  cases  of  longevity. 
Hensler  and  other  writers  have  shown 
that  the  year  before  Abraham  consisted 
of  only  three  months,  that  it  reckoned 
eight  after  the  time  of  the  Patriarch,  but 
that  it  only  counted  twelve  after  the  time 
of  Joseph,  who  introduced  the  Egyptian 
method  among  tlie  Jews.  The  ago  of 
Methuselah  presents,  then,  nothing  so 
very  extraordinary  when  we  proceed 
upon  this  calculation.  It  was  after  the 
era  of  Joseph  that  the  prophet  sang : 
*'  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore 
years  and  ten,  and  if  by  reason  of  strength 
they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  labor  and  sorrow  ;  for  it  is  soon 
cut  off,  and  we  fly  away." 

But  it  is  well  attested  that  in  our  days 
some  people  attain  a  much  greater  age. 
Samit  Munp^o,  a  Scotchman,  and  Peter 
Czarten,  a  Hungarian,  are  quoted  as  hav- 
ing attained  a  hundred  and  eighty  five 
years  of  age.  Below  that  figure  the  in- 
stances of  longevity  become  much  more 
numerous.  The  particular  habits  of  per- 
sons who  have  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age  do  not,  however,  always  throw  light 
upon  the  causes  of  longevity,  and  are 
even  sometimes  contradictory.  Francis 
Mongo,  who  died  at  Smyrna  at  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  fourteen,  drank  nothing 
but  scorzonera  water.  Joan  d'Outrego, 
who  died  in  Galida  at  a  hundred  and 
forty  seven,  eat  naught  but  flour  of  maize. 
Widow  Legier,  who  died  at  a  hundred 
and  seven,  always  went  naked  footed. 
Maulmy,  who  died  at  a  hundred  and 
nineteen,  was  a  vegetarian,  and  drank 
water.  He  was  never  known  to  be  angry. 
Favrot,  who  died  at  a  hundred  and  four, 
had  his  pipe  constantly  in  his  mouth ; 
and  many  centenarians  have  been  well 
known  to  have  practised  anything  but 
moderation  in  eating  and  drinking.  Old 
Parr  died  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and 


fifty-two  from  a  surfeit  at  the  court  of 
Charles  H.  According  to  Dr.  Noirot, 
the  average  chances  of  life  up  to  Bevcnty 
have  augmented  in  our  own  times,  but 
beyond  that  epoch  the  chances  have  di- 
minished. 

There  are  subjects  of  so  delicate  a  na- 
ture involved  in  inquiries  connected  with  g 
the  artificial  means  of  prolonging  life, 
that  we  must  content  oui-selvea  with  the 
most  superficial  allusions.  Dr.  Noirot 
treats  of  the  plan  adopted  by  David  in 
his  old  age  for  recovering  liis  vigor, 
under  the  head  of  gerocomia^  but  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  after  discusning 
reported  instances,  that  material  emana- 
tions have  a  very  secondary  influence  in 
the  prolongation  of  life,  and  he  wisely 
attributes  what  has  been  supposed  to  be 
due  to  such,  to  the  gayety  and  liveliness 
induced  by  the  association  of  old  age 
with  youth.  He  at  the  same  time  does 
not  deny  the  now  well-established  fact 
that  a  worn-out  constitution  may  derive 
new  strength  from  contact  with  youth, 
health,  and  vigor,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter. 

As  snakes  shed  their  skins,  stags  their 
horns,  and  eagles  their  bills,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  medijBval  searchers  for 
the  elixir  of  life,  yearly  rid  themselves 
of  the  externals  of  old  age  to  invest  them- 
selves with  those  of  a  brilliant  youth,  so 
was  it  held  by  those  fanatics — one  of 
w^hom,  Artephius,  declared  that  he  was 
a  thousand  years  of  age — ^that  a  vital 
quintessence  could  be  concocted  out  of 
gold,  pearls,  precious  stones,  bezoar 
stones,  as  also  by  appropriating  the  vir- 
tues of  celestial  bodies,  just  as  in  the 
present  day  we  read  of  condensed  solar 
heat  as  applied  to  locomotion.  Gualdo, 
a  brother  of  the  lled-cross,  and  the  her- 
mit Trantmansdorf,  declared  that  they 
had  attained,  the  one  four  hundred  years, 
the  other  a  hundred  and  forty,  by  imbib- 
ing a  solution  of  the  philosophic  stone. 
Paracelsus,  whose  real  and  more  appro- 
priate name  was  Bombast  von  Hohen- 
heim,  who  declared  that  he  had  discov- 
ered the  incorporation  of  the  vital  spirit, 
and  that  he  could  create  men  in  an  alem- 
bic, died  himself  in  a  hospital  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight.  Louis  XI.  is  said  to  have 
drunk  the  blood  of  children  as  a  means 
of  renovatioi)^  thus  realizing  the  fabled 
vampire. 

The  absurd  and  happily  nearly  explod- 
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ed  practice  of  bloodletting,  was  at  one 
time  superseded  by  an  act  of  an  opposite 
character — the  transfusion  of  blood,  but 
so  many  accidents  attended  the  practice 
that  it  was  forbidden  in  France  by  a 
decree  of  parliament,  and  in  Rome  by  a 
decision  of  the  court.  Bacon,  who  look- 
ed upon  life  as  a  flame  consumed  by  the 
external  air,  advocated  the  use  of  astrin- 
gents externally  and  opium  internally  to 
retard  exhaustion.  Descartes,  who  had 
had  relations  with  the  Red-cross  knights, 
considered  a  vegetable  diet  most  condu- 
cive to  lone:  life.  His  idea  was  to  eat 
little  and  often  of  substances  easily  di- 
gested. But  an  Australian,  who  will 
stuff  himself  like  a  boa-constrictor,  and 
sleep  a  week  upon  it,  lives  as  long  as  those 
who  take  only  two  or  three  meals  a  day. 

The  alchemists  had  this  excuse  for 
their  aberrations,  that  they  believed  in 
them ;  whereas  the  greater  portion  of 
modern  inventors  of  elixirs,  as  Cagliostro, 
Hirschen,  Graham,  and  others,  were 
mere  quacks,  who  only  sought  to  make  a 
fortune  at  the  expense  of  public  credulity. 
That  this  is  an  inexhaustible  resource  is 
proved  by  what  we  see  going  on  around 
us  in  the  present  day ;  in  balms  of  Gilead, 
Jordan  waters,  and  life  pills.  But  if  a 
real  elixir  of  life  has  never  been  discov- 
ered, nature  has  been  known,  in  many 
well-authenticated  instances,  to  effect  a 
partial  return  to  youth.  Hufeland  relates 
the  case  of  a  man  who  died  at  the  age  of 
a  hundred  and  two,  and  who  had  new 
teeth  at  ninety-eight.  Sinclair  relates  a 
nearly  similar  case.  Females  have  had 
a  new  crop  of  dark  hair  when  over  ninety 
years  of  age.  Several  instances  of  this 
nature  are  upon  record. 

The  normal  duration  of  life  has  been 
a  problem  sought  for  from  the  most  re- 
mote ages.  Hesiod,  Solon,  Esculapius, 
and  Pliny  had  all  their  theories,  mostly 
associated  with  astral  influences.  The 
most  scientific  opinion  emitted  is,  perhaps, 
that  of  Buffon,  that  the  duration  of  life 
may  be  approximately  determined  by 
the  duration  of  growth.  But  Buffon 
had  not  the  element  essential  to  the  so- 
lution of  this  problem — a  certain  sign  as 
to  when  growth  ceased.  Flourens 
found  this  in  the  union  of  the  bones  to 
their  epiphyses.  This  takes  place  in  the 
dog  at  two  years  of  age,  in  the  lion  at 
four,  in  the  horse  at  five,  and  in  man  at 
about  twenty  years  of  age.    Now,  dogs 


live  from  ten  to  twelve  years,  lions  twen- 
ty, and  horses  twenty-five..  This  is 
about  five  times  the  duration  of  growth. 
Man  ought,  then,  according  to  the  same 
evidence,  live  for  a  hundred  years.  But 
Flourens  argued  that  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary life  as  well  as  an  ordinary  life, 
and  that  man  might  live  for  two  hundred 
years.  Two  other  celebrated  physiolo- 
gists, Haller  and  Hufeland,  lent  their 
authority  to  that  desire  for  a  long  life 
which  is  one  of  the  aspirations  of  human- 
ity. Both  believed  in  a  possible  rein- 
vigoration  in  old  age,  or,  as  Dr.  Lucas 
expressed  it,  a  spontaneous  restoration  of 
life,  that  return  to  the  natural  order  of 
things  which  is  opposed  to  the  waste  of 
the  vital  forces.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
if  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  live  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  or  even  to  two  hun- 
dred years  of  age,  as  in  the  instance  of  a 
Russian  soldier,  who  was  in  active  ser- 
vice during  the  thirty  years'  war  and 
died  in  1801,  so  it  is  possible  for  any 
other  man  to  attain  the  same  age  under 
favorable  circumstances.  But  Dr.  Lucas 
goes  even  further,  as  he  believes  that 
the  conditions  essential  to  longevity  may 
occur  even  when  circumstances  are  not 
otherwise  favorable  to  the  restoration  or 
upholding  of  the  vilal  powers. 

Dr.  Noirot  places  hereditary  longevity 
at  the  head  of  favorable  conditions.  The 
chances  of  long  life  are  all  the  greater  as 
we  descend  from  a  family  which  reckons 
many  old  people.  Rush  says  he  never 
knew  an  octogenarian  who  could  not 
quote  instances  of  longevity  in  his  family, 
tlenkins,  who  lived  a  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  years,  had  two  sons,  one  a  hundred, 
the  other  a  hundred  and  two,  years  of 
age;  Surrington,  who  lived  a  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  had  a  son  a  hundred  and 
three  years  old  at  his  death.  Parr's  son 
died  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years 
old. 

According  to  physiologists,  the  man 
destined  to  a  long  life  is  of  the  middle 
size,  neither  fat  nor  lean,  but  rather 
strongly  built.  Tall  men  and  fat  men 
must  take  much  exercise  to  prolong  life. 
Thin,  spare,  little  men  must  be  quiet, 
and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  fidgety 
and  irritable.  The  brain  should  be  ca- 
pacious yet  not  voluminous,  the  neck 
moderate  length,  the  shoulders  rounded, 
the  breast  open  and  arched,  the  abdomen 
not  prominent,  the  calves  round,  the  feet 
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thick  but   of  mean  length,  the   senses 
clear,  the  pulse  regular  and  slow. 

Francis  Bacon  argued  against  Hufe- 
land  that  fair- haired  people  perished  be- 
fore the  dark-haired.  According  to  the 
same  observer,  the  lower  extremities 
should  be  hairy  and  not  the  upper,  and 
the  iris  of  a  grey  greenish  hue.  The 
sanguine  temperament,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  the  lymphatic,  was  also  stated  to  be 
most  favorable  to  longevity.  According 
to  the  same  authority,  the  hand  should 
be  large,  smooth,  and  without  deep 
marks.  But  Aristotle  and  the  chiroman- 
cists  of  modern  and  media3val  times 
have  always  held  that  one  or  two  lines 
strongly  marked  are  indications  of  lon- 
gevity. 

Some  physiologists  have  remarked  that 
men  who  by  the  delicacy  of  their  consti- 
tutions approach  most  to  women,  profit  by 
the  superiority  of  life  which  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  female  sex. 

As  the  regular  and  slow  development 
of  the  human  being  is  essential  to  lon- 
gevity, so  an  early  development  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  is  no  less  fatal  than 
too  great  a  physical  precocity.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  say  that  good  health, 
the  result  of  a  perfect  equilibrium  of  all 
the  functions,  is  favorable  to  longevity, 
and  yet  cases  have  been  known  of  the 
delicate,  the  afflicted,  and  valetudinarians 
attaining  a  great  age.  A  celebrated  phy- 
sician used  to  say,  "  To  be  convalescent 
is  to  become  young  again." 

Dr.  Noirot  enters  at  length  upon  the 
importance  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
and  fresh  air  to  health.  But  as  it  has 
been  shown  that  impure  air  contains  a 
vast  number  of  microscopic  plants  and 
animals,  one  of  the  latter  of  which,  call- 
ed the  monade  ovoide  echancree^  is  sup- 
posed to  generate  typhus,  we  should  hope 
that  in  the  present  day  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  so  simple  a  fact.  No  one 
oan  frequent  often  or  remain  long  in 
crowded  rooms  or  public  gatherings 
with  impunity.  Birds,  notwithstanding 
their  rapidity  of  growth  and  amorous 
prodigalities,  enjoy  an  existence  relative- 
ly longer  than  that  of  man.  This  from 
the  pure  air  they  breathe,  and  the  quan- 
tity they  breathe,  extending  even  to  their 
bones  and  feathers.  A  physician  of  old 
being  asked  as  to  the  best  means  of  en- 
joyiiig  health,  replied, "  Live  in  the  open 
air." 


If  air  is  the  aliment  of  life,  and  its  poi- 
son if  impure,  so  is  light  an  ezoiting 
cause  of  life.  All  living  things  lose  color 
and  fade  away  when  deprived  of  light. 
"  Without  light,"  said  Buohner,  « there 
is  no  life."  "  Of  all  flowers,"  said  anoth- 
er ingenious  writer,  ^^  the  human  flower 
is  that  which  is  most  in  want  of  light;" 
and  the  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  '^  where  the  sun  does  not 
penetrate  sickness  and  the  doctor  are  not 
long  in  coming  in."  Insufliciency  of  light 
by  retarding  development  induces  defor- 
mity. Humboldt,  who  looked  upon  light 
as  the  essential  condition  of  all  organic 
vitality,  points  out  that  there  are  no 
scrofulous  taints  and  deformities  among 
savages  who  live  in  the  open  air.  The 
ancients  used  to  take  advantage  of  the 
eflects  of  light  upon  the  skin  more  than 
the  moderns  do,  and  both  Plato  and 
Pliny  describe  the  old  men  of  Greece 
and  Rome  as  taking  solar  baths  in  a  state 
of  nudity. 

Persius  designated  sobriety  as  a  divine 
inclination,  the  friend  of  nature,  the 
daughter  of  reason,  the  mother  of  the 
virtues,  and  the  companion  of  chastity. 
iNTothing,  indeed,  conduces  more  towards 
entertaining  that  happy  harmony  of  the 
physical  and  moral  being,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  longevity,  than  sobriety.  Sobrie- 
ty, further,  not  only  prolongs  existence, 
but  it  leads  to  a  natural  death.  A  sober 
man  ceases  to  live  before  he  is  ill.  He 
perishes  from  exhaustion  like  a  lamp  that 
is  dying  out.  Diogenes  used  to  say  that 
it  is  with  a  body  that  is  overloaded  with 
succulent  food  as  it  is  with  a  garret  in 
which  victuals  are  accumulated.  Dis- 
eases pullulate  in  the  one  as  rats  do  in 
the  other. 

Condiments  are  in  themselves  no  more 
hurtful  in  moderation  than  food.  It  is 
only  when  used  to  stimulate  the  appetite 
to  eat  more  than  can  be  easily  digested 
that  they  become  hurtful.  Civilized  men, 
Dr.  Noirot  declares,  all  eat  more,  espe- 
cially of  animal  matters,  than  is  necessary 
for  the  support  of  life.  Nature  is  content 
with  little.  Moderation  in  food  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  great  principles  of  health, 
advocated  in  all  sacred  books.  The  prac- 
tice is,  indeed,  ns  essential  to  every-day 
health  and  everyday  enjoyment  of  life  as 
it  is  to  the  prolongation  ol  life  itself.  Bat 
while  such  a  practice  has  been  preached 
from  the  oldest  times  it  has  solaom  been 
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practised.  Yet  if  people  wei*e  fully  im- 
bued with  the  knowledge  of  the  many 
otl>er  far  more  enjoyable  sources  of  gra- 
tification that  are  to  be  derived  from  so- 
briety, they  would  neither  exceed  mode- 
ration in  eating  or  drinking.  An  Eng- 
lish author  who  used  to  have  to  dine  out 
a  good  deal  used  to  fast  on  the  Sundays 
with  great  advantage  to  his  well-being. 
Temperance  and  abstinence  are,  further, 
not  only  conducive  to  health,  but  they 
arc  also  the  most  effective  means  for  com- 
bating illness.  They  constitute  the  sheet 
anchor  of  homoeopathy,  which  from  its 
inadequacy  in  acute  complaints  has  justly 
been  forbidden  in  Russia  as  a  practice 
not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Dr.  Noirot,  considering  man  as  an 
omnivorous  animal,  does  not  advocate  a 
vegetable  diet  solely,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, insists  upon  the  advantages  of  an 
occasional  change.  The  school  of  Salema 
used  even  to  recommend  the  laws  of  tem- 
perance being  broken  once  a  month.  If 
a  fat,  bloated,  gormandizing  man  can 
scarcely  be  a  very  intelligent  man,  so 
also  a  diet  which  agrees  with  one  man 
may  not  always  do  so  with  another.  The 
error  in  Mr.  Banting's  system  was  that 
it  was  not  modified  to  suit  particular 
cases.  So  it  is  also  with  regard  to  sys- 
tems or  modes  of  living.  What  is  suited 
to  one  constitution  may  by  no  means  be 
adapted  to  another.  Many  men  can  eat 
or  drink  more  than  others  with  impunity. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  positive  rules  of  sobriety,  as  it 
would  be  to  fit  all  mankind  with  clothes 
afler  the  measure  of  one  person.  Every 
one  should  know  when  he  has  eaten  or 
drunk  more  than  is  good  for  him.  Mo- 
deration is  the  secret  here,  as  in  all  other 
things.  Use,  not  abuse.  Saint  Ambrose 
called  an  exaggerated  austerity  a  gross 
superstition,  and  Saint  Basil  said,  ^^  Ab- 
stain from  vices,  not  from  meat.  Fast  in 
your  disputes,  calumnies,  and  injustice." 

"To  chew  well  and  to  walk  well," 
said  Bosquillon,  "  are  the  two  greatest 
secrets  of  longevity  that  I  know  of." 
One  of  the  most  pernicious  habits  that 
can  be  acquired  is  that  of  eating  fast. 
The  loss  of  teeth  is  not  necessarily  con- 
ducive to  a  short  life,  if  the  imperfection 
in  chewing  is  remedied  by  a  more  care- 
ful and  slower  process.  Simplicity  in 
diet  ifl  another  great  point.  Two,  or  at 
the  most  three  dishes  ought  to  suffice, 


but  monotony  should  be  avoided.  There 
should  be  variety  in  simplicity.  It  is 
also  of  importance  to  preserve  a  certain 
degree  or  regularity  in  repasts.  The 
number  of  repasts  may  vary  with  age 
and  constitution ;  but  three  repasts,  a 
light  breakfast,  a  good  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  a  light  supper, 
are  admittedly  more  favorable  to  health 
than  late  dinners,  which  leave  the  sto- 
mach unoccupied  for  a  long  interval,  and 
overloaded  at  night.  It  is  further  of 
importance  that  the  mind  should  be  at 
ease  during  meals.  That  which  is  plea- 
sant promotes  digestion ;  everything 
that  is  the  reverse  is  obnoxious.  Plu- 
tarch declared  laughter  to  be  the  best 
sauce.  Exercise  should  precede  alimen- 
tation, not  follow  it. 

The  advantages  of  water  are  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  various  people, 
sects,  philosophers,  and  learned  men, 
who  have  used  such  exclusively.  But  it 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  that 
wine  and  beer  are  indicated  where  there 
is  exhaustion  induced  by  hard  work, 
mental  or  bodily,  and  in  old  age.  Where 
the  exhaustion  is  great,  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants mixed  with  water  are  also  admit 
tedly  useful.  In  such  cases,  alcohol  is  to 
v^ater  what  condiments  are  to  food.  It 
is  temperance  or  moderation  that  should 
be  preached,  not  total  abstinence.  Cel- 
sus  laid  it  down  as  a  precept  "  to  abstain 
totally  from  no  one  thing ;  to  permit 
oneself,  occasionally,  a  slight  infraction 
of  the  laws  of  temperance,  but  to  live 
habitually  in  sobriety."  Brown,  an 
Irishman,  was  always  drunk,  and  yet  he 
lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He 
was  so  foimidable  when  in  a  state  of 
inebriation,  that  a  contemporary  declares 
that  death  himself  was  afraid  of  him. 

Inaction  weakens  the  body,  work 
strengthens  it.  The  first  brings  on  pre- 
mature old  age,  the  second  prolongs 
youth — that  is  to  say,  as  in  everything 
else,  in  moderation.  The  structure  of 
man  and  his  mental  nature  show  that 
he  was  not  created  for  inactivity.  Al- 
most all  those  who  are  quoted  for  lon- 
gevity led  a  more  or  less  active  or 
laborious  life.  Exercise  accelerates  as- 
similation, and  with  an  accelerated  assi- 
milation, or  process  of  loss  and  restora- 
tion, the  body  undergoes  a  more  prompt 
and  complete  renovation.  The  secret  of 
longevity,  according  to  Dr.  Noirot,  lies 
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in  this  fact.  If  women  live  to  a  good 
old  a<;o,  notwithstanding  their  sedentary 
habits,  Tisset  aaj'H  tliia  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  want  of  bodily  exercise  being 
compensated  for  by  their  talking  bo 
much.  Women  are,  however,  much 
more  lively  and  cheerful  than  men,  and 
the  most  ti'ifling  incidents  abstract  their 
attention  from  more  serious  matters — a 
state  of  mind  highly  conducive  to  lon- 
gevity. The  most  simple,  most  natural, 
and  most  beneficial  kind  of  exercise  is 
walking  on  foot.  Such  walks  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
the  morning.  Keit  to  pedes trianism, 
comes  equitation.  No  one  who  can 
enjoy  the  use  of  his  legs  can,  however, 
envy  those  who  take  their  so-called 
esercise  in  carriages.  They  obtain  the 
benefit  of  fresh  air  and  light,  but  they 
lose  that  reinvigoration  of  the  ot^ans, 
that  stimulus  to  the  vital  forces,  and  that 
increase  of  warmth  which  is  obtained  by 
foot  and  horse  exercise. 

Sleep,  which  is  a  kind  of  auticipation 
of  death,  is  in  lifetime  a  death  which 
restores  vitality.  It  procures  the  happi- 
ness of  beinj;  born  ag.iiii  every  day.  The 
better  the  sleep,  the  greater  the  proba- 
bility of  longevity.  Night  ought  to  be 
consecrated  to  sloop.  This  is  a  law  of 
nature  which  cannot  be  infringed  with 
impunity.  Troops  have  been  marched 
by  night  in  hot  covmtries,  and  allowed 
to  repose  by  day  ;  but  the  plan  has  in- 
variably been  found  to  be  attended  by 
greater  sickness,  and  loss  of  life,  than  by 
marching  in  the  cool  hours  of  morning 
and  evening.  Nothing  is  indeed  more 
prejudicial  to  longevity  than  devoting 
the  nights  to  intellectual  or  bodily 
labors.  Many  literary  men,  learned  men 
and  artists,  have  died  young  in  conse- 
quence of  this  practice.  On  the  other 
hand,  early  rising,  after  being  refreshed 
by  sleep,  is  as  beneficial  as  late  work  is 
the  reverse.  The  amount  of  sleep  ne- 
cessary for  reinvigoration  depends  upon 
the  age,  habits,  and  constitution  of  the 
individual.  A  new-born  infant  would 
perish  if  kept  awake  for  twenty-four 
nonrg.  Sleep  is  even  more  necessary 
after  mental,  than  at^er  bodily  labor,  A 
man  who  thinks  little,  is  always  in  a 
kind  of  torpor.  Old  age,  again,  requires 
less  Bleep  than  youth  and  adult  age.  As 
the  body  is  more  accessible  to  deleteri- 
ous influencefl  at  night  than  by  day,  the 


air  ought  also  to  be  fresb,  and  the  anpply 

Iilentiful.  The  stomach  should  not  M 
oaded.  The  bed  should  not  be  too  soft, 
andgifposdhle,  the  head  should  lie  to  the 
north,  the  feet  to  the  south.  The  beid 
should  never  bo  covered  by  the  clothes, 
but  there  should  be  more  outer  dotbii^ 
at  night  than  in  the  daytime ;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  not  being  sn  bi^ 
It  is  a  good  thing,  in  taking  off  one's 
day  clolhes,  to  lay  aside  also  ^1  thonglits 
of  the  past.  It  is  said  that  an  adult  u  al- 
ways slightly  taller  on  waking  np  than  on 
going  to  bed.  The  cartilages  of  the  verte- 
bra expand  in  the  horizontal  position,  and 
contract  under  the  weight  of  the  body. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  opon  the 
impoi'tanee  of  cleanliness  and  &ee  trail' 
spiration  to  health.-  "Old  age,"  sud 
Snnctorius,  "  is  an  illness.  We  caa  pro- 
long it  if  we  only  know  how  to  restore 
the  powers  of  transpiration  to  the  body." 
"  Without  the  action  of  the  skin,"  raid 
Hufeland,  "  we  con  neither  hope  fi>r 
health  nor  long  life."  Cleanliness  Unot 
merely  useful  to  the  body,  it  conduce! 
to  the  love  of  order,  to  aclf-respect,  to 
regularity  of  conduct,  and  to  deoenaj  (rf 
manners ;  and  it  even  influences  the  in- 
telligence. If  Moses  and  Mohammed 
constituted  ablutions  rcltgioua  dnUes,  SO 
the  bath  is  in  our  own  times  one  of  ihe 
essentials  of  civilized  life.  So  also  of 
continence  and  incontinence.  It  is  al- 
most needless  to  point  out  that  the  cms 
is  as  conducive  to  longevity  as  the  other 
is  opposed  to  it.  It  is  a  law  applicable 
to  ail  created  things,  that  those  which 
engender  and  multiply  early  enjoy  bats 
brief  existence.  Marriage  prolongs  life 
bymodcrating  the  passions,  and  yet  sup- 
plying their  healthful  gratification.  We 
have  examples  of  longevity  among  an- 
chorites, as  in  the  cases  of  Saint  An- 
thony, Theodosius  the  Cenobite,  Paul 
the  Anchorite,  and  others;  but  Dr. 
N  oirot  says,  "  men  who  have  attained  a 
great  age  have  almost  all  been  mamed>" 
Passions  are  inherent  in  our  nature, 
and  have  been  given  to  us  for  our  bappi- 
ucss.  But  it  is  with  passions  as  it  is  with 
riches.  They  make  good  scrvanti,  but 
very  bad  masters.  No  one  who  does 
not  study  to  restrain  his  paaaionB  from 
early  life  can  expect  to  live  to  a  TeryoM 
age.  Hoffmann  used  to  say,  "  more  iMn.__ 
perish  through  the  mind  than  by  tha  j 
body;"  and  Boflfon  thought  that  most 
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men  died  of  grief.  Laying  aside,  then,  voted  to  mere  selfish  ends.  It  is  the 
what  Plato  justly  designated  as  the  feeling  which  enables  a  medical  man  to 
*'  fevers  of  tne  soul,"  there  are  other  perform  his  duties  with  cheerfulness  and 
more  moderate  moral  conditions  which  impunityin  time  of  pestilence  and  plague, 
are  eminently  conducive  to  health  and  Fabrizzi,  afflicted  by  a  fatal  complaint, 
longevity.  Such  is  "hope,"  which  Pin-  withdrew  to  the  country  to  die.  A 
dar  designated  as  the  nurse  of  old  age.  family  of  peasants  supplicated  his  aid  in 
Plutarch  used  also  to  say  that  nothing  the  case  of  a  disastrous  accident,  and 
tended  more  to  uphold  life  than  hope  for  their  gratitude  was  so  lively  and  sincere 
its  prolongation.  Everything  that  con-  for  the  cure  effected,  that  the  physician 
duces  to  gayety  and  liveliness  is  also  felt  that  if  his  life  was  not  utterly  use- 
conducive  to  health  and  longevity.  De-  less,  he  had  no  right  to  abstract  it  from 
mocrites,  who  was  always  laughing,  that  of  others.  He  resumed  his  labors, 
lived  to  one  hundred  and  nine  years  of  recovered  his  health,  and  lived  to  a  good 
age.  "  Be  happy,  take  exercise,  and  in-  old  age.  Barthez,  Fodere,  and  Hufe- 
dulge  in  no  excesses,  and  you  may  laugh  land,  all  believed  that  great  power  of 
at  me,"  said  an  old  physician.  Laughter  will  could  induce  prolongation  of  life, 
is  sometimes  a  sovereign  remedy.  It  is  It  is  certainly  powerful  to  relieve.  Kant 
related  that  a  pope  was  on  the  point  of  used  to  say  that  most  nervous  disorders 
dying,  when  a  pet  monkey  took  up  the  are  due  to  idleness  and  mental  inertia, 
coveted  tiara  and  placed  it  on  his  head.  Many  conditions  of  debility,  discomfort, 
suiting  his  actions  to  his  newly-aquired  distress,  and  sickness  arise,  indeed,  from 
dignity.  The  pope  laughed  so  heartily  mere  fretful  and  cowardly  giving  way  to 
that  his  life  was  saved.  Erasmus  wrote  corporeal  sensations.  The  great  French 
in  praise  of  folly,  in  consequence  of  his  Revolution  roused  many  poor,  sickly, 
life  being  saved  by  the  breaking  of  an  and  languishing  persons  to  health  and 
abscess    by  laughter.      Habitual   good  activity. 

temper,  a  contented  spirit,  and  cheerful-  With  respect  to  the  intellectual  facul- 
ness  of  disposition,  are  eminently  con-  ties,  the  solid  quality  of  the  mind — that 
ducive  to  long  life.  Envy,  anxiety,  and  is  to  say,  good  common  sense — is  more 
grief,  have  precisely  an  opposite  ten-  conducive  to  health  and  longevity  than 
dency.  Excessive  joy  or  grief  may,  it  is  great  talents  or  brilliant  gifts.  John 
well  known,  alike  entail  death.  Sinclair  used  to  declare  that  out  of  a 
"  Ennui  "  is  enumerated  by  Dr.  Noirot  hundred  centenarians  only  one,  Fonte- 
among  things  eminently  destructive  of  nolle,  was  a  man  of  lively  imagination, 
life.  We  have  scarcely  its  equivalent  in  This  is  scarcely  correct ;  the  immoderate 
the  English  language,  but  it  is  idleness  use  of  the  brain  is  hurtful  to  health,  but 
in  youth,  surfeit  in  the  adult,  weariness  liveliness  is  beneficial.  So,  on  the  other 
and  despair  in  old  age.  Whatever  in-  hand,  is  inactivity  of  the  brain  prcjndi- 
duces  moral  depression  is  as  baneful  to  cial.  If  a  man  lives  longer  than  other 
existence  as  that  which  induces  physical  animals,  it  is  because  he'  is  a  thinking 
depression.  Firmness  of  will  is,  there-  animal.  The  useful  employment  of  the 
fore,  one  of  the  most  powerful  sanitary  intellectual  powers  is  one  among  the 
means.  The  seven  cardinal  virtues  were  golden  rules  of  health  and  longevity  laid 
faith,  hope,  charity,  temperance,  jus-  down  at  the  commencement  of  this  arti- 
tice,  and  force.  The  seven  mortal  sins,  cle.  Nothing  has  been  given  to  us  in 
pride,  avarice,  idleness,  luxury,  envy,  vain,  or  otherwise  than  for  our  happi- 
anger,  and  gluttony.  The  one  are  fiavor-  ness  and  welfare.  Common  sense,  there- 
able  to  long  life,  the  other  fatal  to  it.  fore,  should  tell  us  that  the  moderate  use. 
The  force  of  the  will,  by  giving  a  high  not  the  abuse,  of  all  our  faculties  is  con- 
tone  to  the  more  noble  faculties  of  the  ducive  to  health  and  longevity.  \ 
soul,  strengthens  the  principle  of  life,  Above  all  things,  the  fear  of  death 
and  enables  both  mind  and  body  to  re-  should  be  valiantly  combated.  "  To  love 
sist  all  that  is  pernicious  and  hurtful  to  life  without  fearing  death,"  said  Hufe- 
it.  Fear  or  mdecision,  on  the  other  land,  is  the  only  means  of  living  happy 
hand,  delivers  it  up  helpless  to  the  enemy,  and  dying  at  a  good  old  age. 
Energy  in  doing  good  is  still  more  bus-  People  who  dread  death  seldom  attain 
taining  than  even  strength  of  will  de-  longevity.    If  death  presents  itself  to  us 
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under  a  repulsive  and  terrifying  aspect, 
it  is  solely  owing  to  our  habits  and  pre- 
judices having  perverted  our  feelings. 
Montaigne  justly  said  that  it  is  the  dark- 
ening the  room,  the  faces  full  of  grief  and 
desolation,  the  moaning  and  crymg,  that 
make  death  terrific.  Civilization,  by  in- 
vesting death  with  the  most  lugubrious 
associations  that  it  can  conjure  up,  has 
also  contributed  to  rendering  it  a  hide- 
ous spectre.  It  is  the  reverse  with  the 
patient.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  death 
is  not  only  a  relief,  but  almost  a  sense  of 
voluptuousness.  Sleep  daily  teaches  us 
the  reality  of  death.  "  Sleep  and  death 
are  twins,"  said  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
Why,  then,  should  we  fear  death  when 
we  daily  invoke  its  brother  as  a  friend 
and  a  consolation  ?  '^  Lite,"  said  Buffon, 
"  begins  to  fail  long  before  it  is  utterly 
gone."  Why,  then,  should  we  dread  the 
last  moment,  when  we  are  prepared  for 
its  advent  by  so  many  other  moments  of 


a  similar  character  f  Death  is  as  natnral 
as  life.  Both  come  to  us  in  the  same 
way,  without  our  conBciooBnesa,  without 
our  being  able  to  determine  the  advent 
of  either.  No  one  knows  the  exact  mo- 
ment when  he  goes  to  sleep,  none  will 
know  the  exact  moment  of  his  death.  It 
is  certain  that  death  is  generally  a  pleir 
surable  feeling.  Lucan  used  to  say  that 
life  would  be  unsupportable  to  man  if 
the  gods  had  not  hidden  from  him  tlie 
happiness  he  would  experience  in  dying. 
Tullius  Marcellinus,  Francis  Suarez,  and 
the  philosopher  La  Mettrie,  all  spoke  of 
the  voluptuousness  of  their  last  momenti. 
Such  are  the  consolations  which  philoso- 
phy presents  to  timid  minds  that  dread 
death.  We  need  not  saj  what  maofa 
higher  and  loftier  consolations  await  the 
Chiistian  who  is  firm  and  stead&st  in  his 
faith,  and  has  before  him  the  prospect  of 
eternal  life. 


• » •  ■ 


St.  Paul's. 
ASSAMMARCO ! 


About  three  h  und  red  and  seventy  years 
ago — 1498 — the  strange-looking  word 
prefixed  to  this  paper  was  very  frequent- 
ly heard  in  the  streets  of  Florence.  And 
during  the  last  few  months  the  same  cry 
has  been  in  many  mouths.  The  word  in 
the  Florentine  cockney  dialect  means 
"  To  St.  Mark's !"  and  in  the  old  books  of 
the  time,  when  every  Florentine  man 
and  woman  spoke  exactly  as  the  lower 
populace  speaks  now,  the  word  is  found 
printed  as  it  is  above  written.  It  was  the 
shout  of  a  furious  populace  in  1498,  as 
they  rushed  to  the  old  Dominican  con- 
vent of  St.  Mark's,  bent  on  dragging  from 
its  walls  the  Prior  Girolamo  Savonarola, 
in  order  to  do  him  to  death.  In  1869  the 
cry  has  mainly  been  heard  in  the  mouths 
of  the  lovers  of  art  and  of  the  cab-drivers 
responding  to  the  frequent  orders  of 
strangers  and  visitors  of  all  sorts. 

But  the  old  convent,  with  its  memories 
and  its  art-treasures,  has  been  there  all 
the  time,  dozing  away  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  square  which  bears  its  name ;  and 
the  black  and  white  Dominicans  have 
been  all  these  intervening  years  to  be 
seen  basking  in  the  sun  at  their  convent 
door,  or  pacing  their  larger  or  their 


smaller  cloister,  or  occasionally  saunter- 
ing through  the  streets  of  Florence. 
Why,  therefore,  should  the  old  cry  of 
^'  Assammarco ! "  have  been  heard  again, 
especially  duiing  the  last  past  few  montiha? 

For  two  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  because  not  only  ths 
prior,  but  he  and  all  his  flock  have  re- 
cently been  harried  forth  from  their  imme- 
morial quarters »  And  as  a  conseqnenoe  of 
this,  the  sex,  which  has  daring  all  these 
years  been  forbidden  by  claostral  rnlei 
to  penetrate  within  the  walls  of  the  oon^ 
vent,  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  bean 
able  to  gratify  its  cariosity  by  visiting 
every  part  of  the  building ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  because  the  same  cjeotioa 
of  the  old  tenants  of  the  historio  walls 
has  brought  to  light  many  heretofore  un- 
known or  unobserved  treasures  of  art| 
and  has  encouraged  the  Italian  €k)veni- 
ment  to  render  these,  as  well  as  such  as 
were  previously  known  to  exist,  more 
pleasantly  accessible  and  more  availabia 
to  art-students. 

Therefore  ''all  the  world''  has  onoe 
again  been  crying ''  Assammarco  P '  . 

And  the  world  was  well  justified  in  ito 
cariosity. 
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The  first  care  of  the  new  mastero  of 
the  convent  was  to  cleanse  it  thorough- 
ly. This  has  been  done  very  efficiently. 
The  whole  of  the  cells,  passages,  cloisters, 
refectories,  chapter-honse,  &c.,  ifcc,  have 
been  swept  and  garnished  in  such  sort 
that  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  nev^r 
since  the  day  when  Cosmo,  "  pater  pa- 
triae," completed  the  building  until  now 
has  the  convent  been  so  entirely  clean. 
The  odor  of  sanctity  has  altogether  de- 
parted from  it;  and  a  slight  odor  of 
whitewash  in  certain  parts  of  the  build- 
ing will  by  no  means  be  mistaken  for  the 
former  by  any  olfactories  which  have 
ever  had  experience  of  the  real  thing. 

Then,  when  this  had  been  done,  when 
nothing  remained  within  the  walls  save 
the  priceless  paintings  on  them,  it  became 
a  question  what  should  be  done  with  the 
vast  building?  It  has  been  proposed 
to  convert  it  into  a  national  picture-gal- 
lery and  art-museum,  to  concentrate  there 
all  the  treasures  now  housed  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  XJffizi,  the  vast  picture-gal- 
lery of  the  Pitti, — ^the  suite  of  rooms  oc- 
cupied by  which  the  Court  would  be  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  use  for  other  purposes,* 
— ^the  gallery  of  the  Accademia  delle  Belle 
Arti,  and  some  other  public  art-property. 
It  is  asserted  that  there  is  space  in  the 
convent  to  house  all  the  enormous  collec- 
tion that  would  thus  be  brought  together 
well  and  judiciously.  It  seems  somewhat 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  should  be  the 
case,  vast  as  the  buildings  of  the  old 
Dominican  convent  are.  But  the  asser- 
tion is  made  by  persons  who  should  be 
well-informed  on  such  a  subject. 

No  such  plan,  however,  has  as  yet  been 
adopted  by  the  Government.  The  pre- 
sent notion  is  to  make  of  St.  Mark's  a 
special  museum  of  Dominican  art.  No 
one  of  the  monastic  orders  has  number- 
ed so  many  artists  in  its  ranks  as  the  sons 
of  St.  Dominic.  Both  "  Beato  Angelico  " 
and  "  Fra  Bartolomeo  "'were,  as  is  well 
known,  monks  in  this  convent;  and  the 
most  important  works  of  the  former  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  frescoes  with 
which  he  adorned  its  walls ;  and  these 
circumstances  seem  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  special  propriety  to  the  idea.  But 
it  is  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  all  that 
can  be  gathered  as  memoiials  of  Domini- 
can  art  can  need,  or  in  any  way  occupy, 
the  immense  space  at  command. 

A  few  paintings  by  Fra  Bartolomeo 


have  been  already  transported  thither; 
but  the  real  attraction,  which  has  been 
drawing  the  visitors  in  crowds  all  the 
past  winter  "  Assammarco,"  is  the  won- 
derful series  of  frescoes  on  the  walls  of 
the  convent  by  the  matchless  hand  of  Fra 
Angelico. 

Those  and  the  strange  memories  con- 
nected with  the  place ! 

Very  strange  and  suggestive  it  is  to 
walk  through  those  utterly  empty  cells 
and  corridors !  The  smaller  and  the  larg- 
er cloister  are  connected  by  a  passage, 
from  which  opens  a  stair  leading  to  the 
cells  above  the  former.  They  occupy 
three  sides  of  the  quadrangle;  on  the 
fourth  is  the  southern  wall  of  the  nave  of 
the  church.  The  stair  opens  on  the  east- 
em  corridor ;  and  immediately  facing  the 
head  of  it,  on  the  wall  of  the  opposite 
cell,  the  visitor  sees  the  first  of  the  traces 
of  the  presence  here  of  Beato  Angelico, 
in  a  very  charming  painting  of  the  An- 
nunciation. 

"Yirginis  intactsB  cum  veneris  ante  figurara, 
Pretereundo  cave  ne  eileatur  Ave !  " 

is  inscribed  in  ancient  Gothic  letters  be- 
neath the  picture,  with  more  of  piety  than 
prosody.  Every  monk  of  those  who 
lodged  in  the  cells  above  the  western 
cloister  must  needs  pass  by  that  spot 
every  time  he  betook  himself  to  the 
church,  or  the  refectory,  or  the  library. 
If  few  "  Aves "  are  said  by  those  who 
now  climb  that  stair,  there  is  little  danger 
that  the  stranger  should  paSs  the  spot 
unheedingly,  lor  this  representation  of 
the  Annunciation  is  as  exquisite  a  speci- 
men of  his  special  excellence  as  any 
which  "  II  Beato  "  has  left  in  the  convent. 
The  special  excellence  of  this  Domini- 
can friar  was  indeed  the  special  excel- 
lence of  all  the  greater  artists  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  of  the  painters  be- 
fore the  time  of  RafTaello  generally.  This 
excellence  may  be  very  briefly  describ- 
ed as  the  power  of  speaking  most  impres- 
sively to  the  intelligence  and  the  emo- 
tional nature  by  material  means,  which 
speak  very  imperfectly  to  the  otftward 
eye.  The  learned  in  such  matters  put 
forward  very  interesting  theories,  based 
on  profound  consideration  of  the  social 
and  religious  condition  of  the  times  in 
which  those  painters  lived,  to  explain  why 
and  how  it  should  have  come  to  pass  that 
those  early  artists  possessed  that  power. 
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That  they  (lid  possess  it  is  unquestionable. 
Compare  a  Madonna  by  Correggio  with  a 
Madonna  by  Beato.  The  perfection  of  the 
execution  of  the  former  will  put  to  shame 
the  hard  lines  and  incorrect  anatomyof  the 
latter.  But  it  supplies  to  you  no  luminous 
exposition  of  the  thoughts  and  inner  na- 
ture of  the  human  being  represented,  such 
as  the  work  of  the  older  artist  gives  you. 
This  power  of  expressing  a  faith  or  a 
feeling  was  the  especial  faculty  of  the 
artists  who  wrought  in  the  days  before 
it  became  necessary, — or  at  least  very 
tempting, — for  art  to  suit  itself  to  the 
liking  of  wealthy  and  powerful,  but  very 
corrupt  patrons.     And  Fra  Beato  pos- 
sessed it  in  a  very  eminent  degree  ;  and 
the  painting  of  the  Annunciation  at  the 
head  of  the  convent  stair  at  St.  Mark's  is 
a  very  notable   example  of  it.     What 
would  be  the  tlioughts,  the  emotions,  of 
a  maiden  receiving  such  an    announce^ 
ment  as  the  angel  came  to  make  to  Mary  ? 
It   was  certainly  a   situation   involving 
emotion  of  no  ordinary  character.     And 
there,  in  the  face,  the  attitude  of  the 
"  Annunziata,"  you  have  the  Dominican 
painter's   conception  and   rendering  of 
that  incident;  and  it  is  worthy  of  study. 

Turninix  to  the  left,  as  one  stands  in 
front  of  the  above  picture,  the  half  of  the 
eastern  *  side  of  the  corridor  over  the 
cloister  is  traversed  ;  then,  turning  to  the 
right,  the  southern  limb  of  the  quadran- 
gle ;  and  then,  after  another  turn  at  right 
angles  to  the  right,  the  western  side; 
atid  at  the  farther  end  of  this  are  the 
three  small  closets,  forming  the  prior's 
lodging.  As  is  apparent  from  the  above 
description  of  the  locality,  these  cells  are 
adjacent  to  the  church,  but  they  have  no 
immediate  communication  with  it.  There 
was  no  way  by  which  the  prior  could 
leave  iiis  cell,  save  by  traversing  three 
sides  of  the  passages  above  the  cloister. 

In  these  three  little  cells, — the  inner- 
most so  small  as  barely  to  allow  room 
*  for  a  little  altar,  and  a  faldstool  in  front 
of  it, — Savonarola  lived  ;  and  from  them 
he  was  dragged  to  his  martyrdom  in  the 
Piazza  della  Signoria, — the  great  square 
in  the  centre  of  Florence. 

In  these  three  little  cells  various,  me- 
morials of  the   "terrible  frate"   have 

*  The  points  of  the  compass  are  given  in  the  text, 
ns  they  would  be  if  the  west  front  of  the  church 
faced  accurately  to  tlie  west.  But  such  is  not  tlie 
case. 


been  gathered  together.  In  the  inner- 
most, there  is  a  copy  of  an  extremely 
curious  painting  of  the  burning  of  the 
friar,  executed  at  the  time  when  it  oc- 
curred. It  has  no  artistic  merit  what- 
ever, but  is  extremely  valuable  as  afford- 
ing a  most  interesting  illustration  and 
confirmation  of  the  accounts  of  the  eon* 
temporary  historians. 

In  the  middle  cell  there  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent copy  of  a  contemporary  portrait 
of  the  friar,  and  a  variety  of  personal 
memorials,  such  as  part  of  the  bair-shirt 
he  wore,  his  rosary,  his  mass-book,  aad 
other  such  matters.  The  portrait  is  well 
worth  attentive  study.  It  is  an  easily 
read  commentary  on  the  friar^s  lustoiy, 
— very  unmistakably  the  head  of  an  en- 
thusiast and  a  fanatic, — ^by  no  means 
that  of  a  reasoner.  The  lower  part  of 
the  face  plainly  declares  the  entirety  of 
the  conquest  that  has  been  achievea  by 
the  spirit  over  all  the  lower  appedtes 
and  lusts  of  the  flesh.  Yet  this  lower 
part  of  the  face  is  not,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  the  portraits  of  other  saints 
and  ascetics,  emptied  of  all  meaning  and 
expression  by  the  force  which  has  &ven 
from  it  the  expression  of  every  earth- 
ward appetite.  There  remain  the  cha- 
racteristic lines  which  tell  of  invincible 
firmnoss  of  will  and  desire  of  domiiiSr 
tion.  The  blazing  eye  is  full  of  the  same 
tale.  It  is  at  once  the  eye  of  the  seer, 
the  visionary,  and  the  ruthless  ruler  over 
the  wills  of  himself  and  others.  But  all 
above,  the  brow  and  the  forehead,  are 
poor,  pinched,  and  mean  to  a  very 
striking  degree, — a  genuinely  monastie 
head. 

In  the  outer  cell  there  are  two  terra- 
cotta busts,  which  are  by  no  means  amonff 
the  least  noteworthy  objects  iu  the  old 
convent.  They  have  all  the  appearance 
of  works  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
to  whatever  epoch  they  may  belong, 
they  are  at  once  seen  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  no  ordinaiy  artist.  One  of  the 
two  is  a  life-size  bust  of  Savonarola,  and 
the  other  merely  the  terra-cotta  mask  of 
the  features  of  an  aged  man.  They  are 
the  works  of  Giovanni  Bastianini,  the 
son  of  a  poor  Florentine  stone-mason, 
who  died  quite  a  youn^  man  a  few 
months  ago.  The  bust  of  Savonarola  is 
an  exceedingly  striking  performance.  A 
more  life-like,  more  cmaractcristio  por- 
trait it  would  be  impossible  to  imagme. 
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But  a  still  more  curious  interest  attaches 
to  the  other  terra-cotta  face.    It  is  a  re- 
production of  the  face  of  a  bust  which 
some  time  since  was  placed  among  the 
cinque-cento  treasures   of  the  Louvre. 
This  bust  was  the  portrait  of  a  workman 
in  the  tobacco  manufactory  at  Florence, 
whose  physiognomy  had  struck  Bastia- 
nini  as  well  adapted  for  his  purpose  of 
trying  his  hand  at  an  imitation  of  the 
manner    of    the     cinque-cento    artists. 
When  finished,  he  named  the  bust  Giro- 
lamo  Benvieni,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  Savonarola,  well  known  in  Florentine 
history.     It  is   right,  however,  that  it 
should  be  well  understood  that  Bastia- 
nini  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
being  a  party  to  any  fraud.     He  sold 
his  bust,  as  the  work  of  his  hands,  to  a 
certain  Florentine  dealer  for  a  few  hun- 
dred francs.    And  the  latter  sold  it  as  a 
genuine  work, — and  a  very  fine  work, — 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  the  Director 
of  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  for  a  very 
large  sum.     But,  as  may  easily  be  ima- 
gined, inasmuch  as  Bastianini  had  nei- 
ther  worked  in   secret  nor  made  any 
mystery  about  the  disposal  of  his  work 
when  he  had  sold  it,  the  fact  that  the 
bust  exhibited  at  the  Louvre  as  a  recent 
acquisition  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  a  magnificent  example  of  cinque- 
cento  art,  was  in  truth  the  work  of  a 
poor  young  artist  at  Florence,  who  was 
ready  and  willing  to  make  as  many  more 
such  to  order  as  he  could  get  orders  for, 
and  that  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  was 
well  known  to  far  too  large  a  number  of 
persons  for  it  to  remain  long  concealed. 
The  whole  history  of  the  bust  and  of  its 
author  was  told  to  the  authorities  at  the 
Louvre.      But  the    authorities    at  the 
Louvre  were  too  much  interested  in  their 
own  infallibility  to  admit  the  truth  of  an 
assertion  so  painful  to  them.     The  story 
of  Bastianini's  handicraft  was  disputed 
by  them  with  all  the  dictatoiial  urgency 
of  French  art-criticism ;  and  we  doubt 
whether,  up  to  this  moment,  the  merit 
of  the  bust  has  been  conceded  to  its 
author  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Paris 
Museum. 

The  western  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
at  the  extremity  of  which  are  the  piior's 
cells  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
contains  the  cells  of  the  novices, — close 
under  the  prior's  supervision,  it  will  be 
observed.    In   each  of  the  other  cells 


situated  on  the  other  sides  of  the  quad- 
rangles, there  is  a  fresco  by  Fra  Beato. 
But  in  these  cells  of  the  novices  the 
paintings,  which  were  intended  to  incite 
to  devotion,  are  by  some  meaner  hand. 
And  instead  of  being  a  series  of  varied 
pictures,  as  are  those  by  II  Beato,  the 
same  representation,  —  a  Dominican 
monk  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  crucifix, 
— is  repeated  in  all  of  them. 

In  the  southern  side  the  range  of  the 
cells  of  the  older  monks  begins,  and 
every  one  of  them  has  a  fresco  by  Beato 
Angelico.  There  is  also,  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  cells  in  the  middle  of  this 
corridor,  a  larger  fresco, — a  Madonna 
and  Child  and  Angels. 

Among  the  cells  in  the  eastern  corri- 
dor is  that  of  St.  Antonine,  a  Dominican 
saint.  And  here  a  variety  of  memorials, 
— various  objects  dear  to  the  lover  of 
relics, — have  been  collected.  But  St. 
Antonine,  who  was  canonized  by  Rome, 
has  not  so  much  interest  in  heretical  eyes 
as  Savonarola,  whom  Rome  burned. 
And  save  for  the  fresco  of  II  Beato, 
which  adorns  this  as  all  the  other  cells, 
except  those  of  the  novices,  there  is  lit- 
tle that  need  detain  us  in  the  cell  in 
which  the  Florentine  saint  earned  his 
canonization. 

Nearly  opposite  to  this  cell  is  the  en- 
trance to  the  library,  a  fine  hall  divided 
into  three  naves  by  a  double  row  of 
columns  with  round-headed  arches. 
Here  were  once  the  larger  part  of  the 
precious  collection  of  manuscripts,  gath- 
ered at  an  enormous  cost  by  the  elder 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  at  the  time  when 
Western  Europe  was  awakening  to  the 
value  of  the  literature  of  the  old  pagan 
world.  This,  in  some  respects,  match- 
less collection  now  forms  the  world- 
famed  Laurentian  Library,  which  has 
found  its  permanent  home  in  the  library 
attached  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Lorenzo.  This  fine  hall  at  St.  Mark's, 
swept  and  garnished  and  repaved,  has 
now  been  destined  to  receive  the  large 
collection  of  illuminated  choral  books, 
which  has  resulted  from  the  suppression 
of  the  monasteries.  They  are  conve- 
niently exposed  to  view,  arranged  open, 
so  as  to  exhibit  the  best  page  of  each, 
under  glass,  at  long  desks  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  library.  There  are 
some  very  interesting  specimens  of  the 
old  monastic  art  of  illumination  among 
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them,  but  nothing  to  compete  with  what 
may  be  seen  at  Siena,  at  Rouen,  or  at 
Winchester. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  eastern  side 
of  the  quadrangular  corridor  there  is  a 
double  cell,  to  which  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion on  a  marble  table  calls  especial  at- 
tention. It  tells  how  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.  passed  the  night  in  this  cell  after 
having  consecrated  the  church,  then 
newly  built  by  Cosmo,  "  pater  patriae ;  " 
and,  further,  how  the  same  Cosmo  re- 
tained this  cell  for  his  own  special  use  at 
such  times  as  he  desired  to  escape  from 
the  world  and  the  cares  of  state  and  of 
commerce,  and  pass  a  period  of  retire- 
ment in  contemplation  and  devotion. 

This  Pope  Eugenius  was  then  at 
Florence,  as  may  be  remembered,  for 
the  purpose  of  presiding  over  the  (Ecu- 
menical Council,  which  had  been  assem- 
bled in  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some 
such  agreement  upon  the  points  of  dif- 
ference which  separated  the  Eastern 
from  the  Western  Church  as  would  have 
rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  unite 
under  one  head.  As  might  easily  have 
been  foreseen,  the  attempt  was  futile. 
But  the  gathering  of  all  the  most  learn- 
ed men  in  Christendom  at  Florence  was 
by  no  means  without  a  happy  result  on 
the  then  nascent  revival  of  learning. 

In  this  cell,  thus  honored  once  by 
having  a  pope  for  its  occupant  and  many 
times  by  the  occupation  of  the  great 
Cosmo,  the  father  of  his  country,  there 
are  two  frescoes  by  II  Beato;  one  a 
remarkably  fine  one  of  the  Crucifixion, 
with  the  two  malefactors  and  many 
figures  below.  Some  of  the  heads  are 
very  fine. 

Some  of  the  very  extensive  buildings 
of  the  convent  have  been  assigned  to 
other  purposes  pending  a  decision  which 
might  make  this  the  permanent  home  of 
the  immense  national  wealth  of  pictures, 
statues,  gems,  drawings,  engravings, 
medals,  cameos,  and  every  imaginable 
form  of  art-representation,  now  divided 
among  various  great  galleries.  The 
Accademia  della  Crusca  has  been  housed 
here  ;  the  apartment  which  it  previously 
occupied  in  the  Palazzo  Ricardi, — now 


the  Home  Office, — ^being  needed  for 
other  purposes.  But  there  are  three 
other  parts  of  the  convent  on  the  ground 
fioor  which  have  been  opened  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  public,  and  which  most 
by  no  means  be  forgotten, — the  larger 
and  the  smaller  refectory  and  the  ohap- 
ter-house. 

In  the  larger  refectory, — ^a  noble  room, 
— there  is,  not  a  Last  Supper,  as  usual  in 
similar  positions,  but  a  representation  of 
St.  Dominic  with  a  company  of  his  dis- 
ciples at  supper,  served  by  angels,  by 
Sogliani.  The  two  angels,  who  are 
bringing  to  the  table  aprons  full  of  little 
rolls,  are  of  exceeding  beauty.  In  the 
smaller  refectory  there  is  a  painting 
of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Ghirlandaiio, 
marked  by  all  the  nobleness  of  concep- 
tion that  so  especially  characterizes  hu 
works. 

But  the  ^'  bonne-bouche,''  the  grandest 
thing  St.  Mark's  has  to  show,  is  a  msg- 
nificent  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  Fn 
Beato,  in  the  capitolo,  or  chapter-room, 
— chapter-house,  as  we  more  usaally  say. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  noblest 
frescoes  extant.  It  is  very  lar^e,  ocoo* 
pying  the  whole  of  one  waif  of  the 
chamber,  and  consists  of  a  great  nnmber 
of  Qgures.  It  is  in  an  admurable  state  of 
preservation.  Till  this  great  picture  has 
been  seen,  no  one  can  form  a  due  esti- 
mate of  the  powers  of  Era  Beato.  Bat 
it  is  now  for  the  first  time  freely  visible 
to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go 
and  look  at  it.  And  it  is  the  less  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  attempt  any  descrip- 
tion of  it.  Ilowcver  accurately  soiui 
endeavors  may  portray  the  impressions 
which  have  been  made  on  the  writer, 
little  or  no  conception  of  the  work  de- 
scribed can  be  conveyed  to  the  nund  of 
the  reader  by  any  such  means. 

"  Assammarco ! " 

Let  him  who  would  make  acquaint- 
ance with  the  great  Dominican  artist, — 
the  greatest  master  of  the  art  of  transla- 
ting spiritual  emotion  into  outward  form 
that  ever  handled  brush, — join  his  voice 
to  that  of  the  crowds  who  arc  once 
again  crying  "Assammarco! " 
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StUDT  AND  OPINION  IN  OXFORD. 


No  theories  of  unexplored  lands  or 
extinct  civiliEations  are  more  contradic- 
tory than  the  current  conceptions  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  It  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  peaceful  seat  of  a 
learned  and  industrious  society;  more 
often  as  the  "  earthly  paradise  "  of  the 
ignorant  and  idle.  In  politics  it  has 
been  identified  with  the  'woi'st  hide- 
bound Toryism  from  time  immemorial ; 
yet  at  the  last  election  did  not  the  Times 
make  merry  over  the  discomfiture  of  the 
"University  Liberalism,"  which  vainly 
contested  Woodstock,  Abingdon,  Cli- 
theroe,  and  halfa-dozen  other  places? 
So,  again,  in  things  religioua  or  theolog- 
ical :  Oxford  is  ^ared  by  some  as  the 
home,  the  birth-place,  of  Tractarianism ; 
by  others,  as  a  hotbed  of  Rationalism, 
a  sink  to  which  all  that  is  worst, in  Ger- 
man speculation  has  found  its  way. 
Some  look  to  it  for  champions,  others 
only  for  destroyers,  of  the  Faith.  The 
object  of  the  present  essay  is  to  describe, 
with  such  light  as  the  writer  possesses, 
the  actual  state  of  the  society  in  which 
so  many  contradictions  exist ;  to  char- 
acterize and  estimate  the  force  of  the 
conflicting  tendencies  within  it ;  and  to 
inquire  how  far  the  University  can 
rightly  be  described  as  a  seat  of  secular 
and  theological  learning.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  questions  of  re-organi- 
zation or  reform,  nor  with  University 
studies  in  the  abstract :  rather  with  the 
position  of  Oxford  in  relation  to  its  own 
acknowledged  aims,  and  to  currents  of 
thought  which  are  moving,  or  have  lately 
moved,  the  world  outside. 

In  each  of  the  most  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  the  University  there  is  much 
tnith;  no  society  could  be  formed  out 
of  more  directly  conflicting  elements. 
But  its  motley  and,  at  "first  sight,  chaotic 
aspect  appears  natural  enough  if  we  go 
back  a  little  way  with  its  history.  There 
are  men  still  living  who  remember  thQ 
University  a  homogeneous  body,  and 
who  witnessed  all  the  successive  changes 
which,  one  after  another,  have  added  so 
many  new  colors  that  the  old  is  now 
recognizable  only  as  the  dull  and  thread- 
bare ground  of  a  lively  pattern.  At 
Nbw  Ssrik.— Vol.  XL,  No.  2. 


the  end  of  the  last  century  the  colleges 
were  close  bodies ;  the  boy  who  won  or 
was  nominated  to  a  scholarship  at  fifteen 
succeeded  a  few  years  later  to  a  fellowship 
in  the  same  college  without  competition 
from   outside  ;    the   scholarships  were, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  attached  to  par- 
ticular counties  or  schools ;  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  was  to  be  won  by  merit. 
There  were    no  honor-lists,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  University  prizes  in 
the  year ;  the  examination  for  the  de- 
gree was  an  absolute  ferce.      The  mo- 
rality of  the  place  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  well  on  a  level  with  its  studies  ; 
Its  political  opinions  could  not  fail,  und^r 
the    circumstances,  to  be  Tory  to  the 
backbone.    Here  and  there  indeed  were 
men  of  learning,  as  learning  then  was  : 
they  read  the  classics,  they  wrote  Latin 
verses;    some   studied,  or  at  any  rate 
edited,  the  Fathers.     But  the  University 
had  loh^  ceased  to  be  a  centre  of  intel- 
lectual life.      It  had  lost  the  dialectical 
training  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had 
turned  unsympathetically  from  the  great 
philosophical   movement  that    followed 
the  Reformation.      Nothing    remained 
but  the  classics,  and  the  classical  interest 
had  so  shrivelled  up  that  the  instruction 
given  pretended  to  nothing  beyond  mere 
schoolboy  translation.     Not  till  the  year 
1801  did  reform  begin.     An  honor-list 
was  then  instituted ;  classical  learning 
reappeared  ;  something  called  Logic  was 
taught  and  taken  into  "  the  schools ; " 
books  be^an   to  be  written   on   other 
subjects  than  theology.      Such    names 
as  Arnold,  Milman,  and  Newman  give 
an  interest  to  the  class-lists  of  this  period 
(1800—1825);    but  the   University   of 
their    boyhood    was,  not    that    which 
claimed   or   disclaimed   them    in    their 
later   years.      The  love   of  knowledge 
had  not  yet  penetrated  Oxford;   there 
was    learning,   but    not    the    spirit    of 
inquiry.       Greek    and  Roman   authors 
were  read  rather  in  a  literary  than  his- 
toric or  philosophical  interest,  and  though 
with    the   increasing   study  of   ancient 
writings  it  w  as  impossible  that  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  treated  should  long 
be  ignored,  yet  the  books  written   by 
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the  learned  of  that  time  give  interesting 
evidence  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  philosophy  with 
which  we  had  to  make  our  fresh  start. 
We  owe  too  much  to  our  predecessors 
to  laugh  at  these  early  efforts;  but 
what  must  have  been  the  state  of  things 
in  which  Whately's  Logic  was  welcomed 
as  an  epoch-making  work  ?  "  So  utterly 
had  the  Aristotelian  tradition  perished 
in  Oxford  among  the  tutors,  that  it  may 
be  questioned  if  in  1830  there  was  one 
tutor,  if  we  except  Dr.  Hampden,  who 
understood  that  philosophy  as  a  whole."* 
It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  steps  by 
which  something  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  a  philosophic  habit  of  mind  has  made 
its  way  into  the  study  of  the  "  Literae 
Humaniores,"  or  to  inquire  how  far  it  is 
due  to  Dr.  Arnold  and  his  Rugby  pu- 
pils ;  how  far  to  the  general  advance  of 
knowledge  in  England,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  books ;  how  far  to  the 
genius  and  energy  of  a  living  professor, 
and  the  interest  in  German  literature 
which  he  has  awakened.  The  study  of 
classical  scholarship  and  logic,  known 
by  the  name  of  *'  Literae  Humaniores," 
appears  to  have  gradually  expanded 
into  speculation  and  rational  inquiry 
into  the  past.  The  transformation  at 
present  contemplated  by  Cambridge 
forced  it  almost  imperceptibly  upon 
Oxford,  where  it  was  so  much  more 
necessary  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
mathematical  studies.  Knowing  nothing 
but  LjJtin  and  Greek,  and  yet  suspecting 
that  nouns  and  verbs,  grammars  and 
lexicons,  were  not  after  all  the  only  pos- 
sible objects  of  interest  to  the  human 
mind,  we  found  nothing  so  open  to  us 
as  ancient  history  and  philosophy.  But 
before  any  real  insight  into  these  sub- 
jects had  become  common,  and  before 
the  liberal  and  scientific  movement  which 
founded  the  University  of  London  had 
made  itself  felt  in  Oxford,  Tractarian- 
ism  burst  upon  us  with  the  blind  force 
of  a  movement  at  once  reform  and  re- 
action, strong  in  the  very  contrast  of 
the  spirituality  of  its  leader  and  the 
unreasoning  excitement  of  the  bulk  of  ^ 
his  clerical  and  undergraduate  followers. 
Looking  back  upon  the  last  twenty  years, 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  learning 
has  or  has  not  been  advanced  by  the 

*  Mr.  PattiaoD  in  Oxford  Etsaya,  1855. 


extravagances  of  1848  ; — whether   the 
indirect  good  which  they  occasioned  in 
stirring  up  men's  minds  and  provoking 
controversy  may  not  outweigh  the  mani- 
fold  evils  which  the  obstructive   High 
Church  pai*ty  has  never  ceased  to  inflict 
upon  the  University.    Bat  as  it  is  with 
the  temporary  influence  of  Tractarianism 
upon  University  studies  during  the  yean 
of  its  predominance  that  we  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  gathered 
up  in  the  theological  interest  almost  the 
whole  intellectual  force  of  Oxford  ;  that 
everybody  became  a  theologian;   and 
that  what  was  not  theology,  or  could  not 
be  pressed   into  its  service,  was  con- 
demned.   The  completeness  of  the  ab- 
sorption  is  shown  in  some  portentous 
relics  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  works  of  men  wno 
have  since    delivered  their    souls    and 
won  a  name  in  the  service  of  historical 
or  philosophical  truth.    Tradition  makes 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  '^  Essayists 
and  reviewers  "  a  prominent  follower  of 
Newman :  the  mention  of  the  tradition 
is  justified  by  the  mention  of  his  name 
in  the  "  Apologia."     So,  too,  Mr.  Free- 
man's "  History  of  Architecture"  (1849), 
which  finds  in  every  buttress,  niche,  and 
pediment  a  witness  to  the  glories  of 
''  Anglicanism,"  gives  a  curious  testimony 
to  the  infectiousness  of  the  fever  Whidi 
had  subdued  even  the  masculine  mind 
of  the  future  historian  of  the  Korman 
Conquest. 

It  was  natural  that  Tractarianism 
should  not  set  itself  to  introduce  studies 
which  it  could  not  imbue  with  its  own 
aims.  It  staked  everything  on  its  theol- 
ogy :  let  this  fall,  and  there  remains  a 
void ;  and  the  energy  and  impulse  to  in- 
quiry which  might  have  fulfilled  its  mis- 
sion on  the  neutral  ground  of  modem 
history,  philology,  or  natural  sdence, 
will  have  to  turn  inwards,  and  oooapj 
itself  with  sceptical  theorizing.  And 
thus  it  was.  Dr.  Newman  severed  him- 
self from  his  party  ;  men  of  iutelligenoe 
fell  away  from  it  one  after  another,  to 
be  replaced  by  nnediicated  curates  ai^ 
undergraduates.  Meanwhile  foreign 
thought  with  its  stirring  influence  was 
finding  its  way  into  Oxford,  and  we 
tasted  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge and  began  to  know  good  and  eirO, 
Had  Oxford  at  an  earlier  period  admit- 
ted wider  studies,  or  had  theologj  en- 
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couraged  anything  to  stand  beside  itself, 
the  stream  tni<;bt  have  been  diverted 
into  other  channels ;  but  in  the  general 
poverty  the  new  movement  was  almost 
forced  into  an  antagonism  to  all  things 
theological  and  ecclesiastical.  Clough's 
writings  reflect  in  an  extreme  form  the 
agitation  of  the  time,  the  exaggerated 
importance  attached  to  religious  scepti- 
cism, the  repugnance  to  old  forms:  every 
step  in  knowledge  seemed  to  be  so  much 
taken  from  devotion;  the  harmony  of 
truth  h:id  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
man.  After  a  while  there  came  to  be 
two  parties  established  in  Oxford,  with 
definite  ait  us  and  characteristics  :  on  the 
one  side  the  Church  party  in  alliance 
wjth  the  Tories,  including  most  of  the 
older  residents  and  a  great  majority  of 
the  non-residents ;  on  the  other  the 
majority  of  the  junior  fellows,  steadily 
increased  by  the  adherence  of  all  the 
best  men  who  came  up  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  younger  side  was  in  harmony 
with  public  opinion.  The  Commission 
of  1853  remodelled  Oxford;  most  of  the 
fellowships  were  thrown  open,  professor- 
ships established,  and  a  constitution  of 
things  set  on  foot  which  was  to  so  great 
a  degree  an  embodiment  of  the  idea  that 
the  raison  cTetre  of  the  University  was 
the  advancement  of  learning,  that  what- 
ever has  obviously  conflicted  with,  or  had 
no  relation  to,  that  end,  has  now  come  to 
be  regarded  as  an  abuse,  and  doomed  to 
perish.  Under  the  new  regime  Liberal- 
ism in  politics  and  religion  has  been 
steadily  gaining  ground  among  the  com- 
paratively small  number  of  men  whom 
ideas  can  reach,  the  Ecclesiastical  party 
meanwhile  sinking  lower  and  lower  in 
character  and  aVnlity,  though  as  prepon- 
derant as  ever  in  Convocation,  where  all 
Masters  of  Arts  who  keep  their  names 
on  the  books  are  entitled  to  vote,  whether 
resident  or  n on  resident.  Here  the  edu- 
cated minority  is  swamped  by  a  multi- 
tude of  former  pass- men,  who  gained 
nothing  from  Oxford  but  its  prejudices, 
and  whose  aim,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
in  interfering  with  the  University,  is 
nothing  more  than  to  keep  it  down  to 
their  own  level.  It  is  not  perhaps  too 
much  to  say,  if  we  confine  our  view  to 
the  resident  members,  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  ability  and  industry  in  Oxford  is 
to  be  found  on  the  other  side.  Break- 
ing from  the  oppressive  bond  of  theo- 


logical aflinities,  a  cultivated  society  has 
come  into  existence,  in  which  all  the 
forces  of  progress — social,  political,  artis- 
tic— find  a  ready  sympathy.  The  Uni- 
versity is  no  longer  alien  to  the  higher 
life  of  the  nation,  and  unacquainted  with 
everything  outside  it^  own  books.  Now 
and  then  a  great  poet,  or  great  artist, 
comes  among  us.  The  visit  of  Mr.  Ros- 
setti  in  1857,  with  other  men  who  have 
since  become  famous,  is  likely  to  be  long 
remembered.  Nor  is  Mr.  Browning's 
face  unknown  in  the  college  of  which  he 
is  an  honorary^  fellow. 

We  have  roughly  indicated  the  suc- 
cessive influences  under  which  in  the 
course  of  the  last  seventy  years  §  stag- 
nant and  aimless  University  has  been 
shaken  out  of  its  torpor  and  inspired 
with  new  hopes  and  a  new  life.  But 
with  such  a  society,  especially  when  the 
moving  forces  have  been  intellectual,  the 
case  is  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
material  body  "  moving  altogether  if  it 
move  at  all."  Tractarianism  alone  stirred 
up  the  mass  of  undergraduates,  who  re- 
main almost  as  impenetrable  as  ever  to 
any  rational  interest ;  while,  furthest 
removed  from  them  in  years,  most  like 
in  unprogressiveness  and  indifference, 
there  linger  men  of  former  generations 
sleepily  holding  on  to  the  posts  which 
have  of  late  gained  a  significance  of 
such  contrast  with  their  unimportance 
in  past  years,  a  significance  so  patent 
to  all  but  those  who  ought  to  feel  it 
the  most.  But  we  are  powerless  here, 
and  can  look  forward  only  to  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  unhonored  tribe  of 
veterans:  it  would  be  as  unprofitable 
as  unseemly  to  dwell  upon  their  incapa- 
city. The  other  stationary  class  con- 
sists of  about  two-thirds  of  the  under- 
graduates, that  is  to  say,  of  those  who 
are  content  with  a  pass-degree,  and 
whose  presence  in  Oxford  has  really 
nothing  to  do  with  study.  Derived,  in 
a  very  large  proportion,  from  the  most 
backward  classes  in  the  country — the 
sons  of  squires,  clergymen,  and  capi- 
talists— they  pass  from  three  to  five 
years  in  Oxford  over  work  which  might 
be  done  in  as  many  months;  as  far 
as  they  can  they  turn  the  colleges  into 
so  many  clubs ;  they  make  living  more 
expensive  than  it  need  be,  partly  by 
their  liberality,  partly  by  leaving  their 
debts  unpaid,  and  so  compelling  trades- 
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men  to  recompense  themselves  by  over- 
ofanrging  those  who  do  pay.  On  every 
political  and  religious  question  they  arc 
invariably  on  the  wrong  side.  Not  that 
this  is  the  whole  of  the  picture.  No 
one  can  be  insensible  to  the  freedom 
and  manliness  of  the  ordinary  Oxford 
life,  with  its  infinite  effectiveness  in  pro- 
ducing the  qualities  hitherto  most  char- 
acteristic of,  as  most  valued  by,  the 
English  gentleman.  But  if  it  be  ti*ue 
that  the  tendency  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion is  to  rest  more  and  more  on  intelli- 
gence, we  cannot  but  look  with  appre- 
hension on  a  training  in  which  the 
culture  of  the  higher  self  is  practically 
unregarded.  No  naturalness,  no  robust 
spontaneity,  can  redeem  a  life  of  which 
self-denial  forms  no  part — a  life  unin- 
fluenced by  the  thought  of  the  poor,  or 
the  idea  of  a  truth  beyond  that  of  our 
common  intercourse. 

A  classification  based  simply  on  the 
difference  between  a  pass  and  an  honor 
degree  may  seem  a  very  inadequate 
method  of  dealing  with  the  infinite 
variety  of  character  and  habits  which 
must  exist  among  the  undergraduate 
body.  The  reason  why  it  is  not  quite 
superficial  is  that  the  one  examination 
is  compulsory,  the  other  voluntary. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  pass-men  who  be- 
lieve in  intelligence,  and  there  are  honor- 
men  who  have  been  forced,  against  their 
will,  to  get  through  a  certain  amount 
of  reading;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
honor-men  are  those  who  have,  and  the 
pass-men  those  who  have  not,  sufficient 
mterest  in  the  well-being  of  their  minds 
to  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  of 
time  and  pleasure  for  the  mind^s  sake. 
If  this  is  so,  the  proportion  of  the  one 
class  to  the  other  is  not  without  its  sig- 
nificance, though  it  tells  us  nothing  of 
the  highest  attainment  of  the  few,  which 
is  the  more  important  matter.  Speak- 
ing roughly,  not  more  than  one  man  in 
three  goes  in  for  honors  in  any  "  school " 
at  the  degree  examination ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  after  considerable  fluc- 
tuation, the  proportion  is  nearly  the 
same  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  though 
in  1853  the  new,  and  as  it  was  thought, 
attractive  subjects  of  natural  science 
and  modern  history  were  added  to  the 
curriculum.* 

*  As  this  point  is  coDtrovorted,  it  will  be  well 


Writing  on  ^Btndy  and  opmion," 
there  is  nothing  to  detain  ua  among  the 
multitude  of  men  who  do  not  study  And 
have  no  opinions.  If  they  had  to  be 
described,  the  description  could  be 
drawn  only  from  their  bodily  motions; 
and  no  little  charm  is  there  in  their 
boating  and  athletics,  their  free  and 
manly  life.  But  as  for  anything  be- 
yond this,  it  would  be  like  trying  to 
write  a  long  character  of  a  baby.  If 
they  have  been  well  brought  np,  they 
are  pious;  if  ill,  ungodlv.  Dr.  Posey 
tells  them,*  ore  rotimdo,  that  nnless  they 
agree  with  him,  it  is  no  good  believing 
anything  at  all ;  so,  of  conme,  they  da 
Why  should  they  not  ?  What  can  they 
know  about  it  ?  • 

The  reader  will  not  require  a  critical 
examination  of  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  the  four  "  schools  "  which  com- 
prehend between  them  the  whole  recog- 
nized labor  of  the  University.  What 
there  should  bo  in  Oxford  to  make  math- 
ematics so  unpopular,  it  is  difficah  to 


to  give  the  figures  from  which  a  conduiion  h  to 
bo  drawn.  Tho  number  of  cUm-men  mnat  lie 
compared  with  the  number  of  matriculations  four 
yeors  earlier,  the  examination  takiug  place  aboQi 
four  years  after  entrance : — 


Tho  yearly  nrwugt  of 

Of  BUBM  ill  OW 

chsh 

matriculationa  in 

Uauia 

1832—1836  was  874 

1886—1840  wai 

1131 

1837     1841    "     411 

1841 —1845   •* 

ISl 

1842—1846    "     408 

1846—1860   « 

in 

1847—1851    »*     406 

1861—1865   " 

249 

1862     1856   "    420 

1856—1860    *' 

14T 

1857—1861    •*     408 

1861—1866   " 

130 

1862—1864    "     470 

1866—1868   " 

161 

The  numbers  in  tho  Modern  History  acfaool  an 
Bteadily  increasing;  in  the  Mathematical  adiool, 
diminishing;  in  Natural  Science,  well>nlgh  sta- 
tionary ;  in  '^  Literal  Humaniores,"  fluctuating 
Of  the  total  average  of  161  from  1865  to  1868,  88 
belong  to  Literse  Humaniores,  40  to  Modarn  Hwr 
tory,  14  to  Mathematics,  10  to  Natural  8aeao». 
In  the  earlier  lists,  from  20  to  30  are  in  Mathe- 
matics, the  remainder  in  Litene  Humaniores. 

The  midway  examination  called  llodelTitiOBti 
in  which,  on  the  classical  side,  nothing  bejood  the 
translation  of  a  few  Latin  and  Greek  books  and 
some  indifferent  composition  is  required,  attrada 
an  increasing  number  of  men.  In  1866^  101 
gained  classical  honors;  in  1861,  129;  in  1868, 
140.  But  tlie  standaru  is  that  of  achoolbom' 
work.  Mathematical  honors  are  also  plemiftilly 
awarded. 

*  Undergraduaks'    Journal^   Oct    25tb.     The   • 
Undergraduates^  JoumaX  is  great  npon  the  aar- 
mons;  it  puts  them  before  the  athletics^  and  in 
larger  type.    Not  an  insignificant   phenomeuQB 
this,  altogether. 
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divine,  and  at  the  present  time  more  so 
than  ever,  when  we  have  the  advantage 
and  prestige  of  two  professors  of  Euro- 
pean  reputation.  The  neglect  of  natural 
science  is  easily  explained.  It  has  but  of 
late  been  introduced  into  public  schools, 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  there  will 
be  a  large  number  of  men  willing,  on 
coming  to  the  University,  to  devote  them- 
selves to  a  study  of  which  they  heard 
nothing  at  school.  In  proportion  as  the 
public  schools  become  familiarized  with 
science,  it  will  probably  be  cultivated  at 
Oxford. 

The  Law  and  Modern  History  school, 
like  that  of  natural  science,  dates  only 
from  1853,  and  is  so  far  from  having 
reached  its  ultimate  foim,  that  a  consid- 
erable difference  may  be  traced  in  the 
character  of  the  papers  set  in  1867  and 
those  of  1868. 

There  remains  the  true  Oxford  school 
of  the  Literae  Humaniores,  bearing  still 
the  name  in  which  the  awakening 
Middle  Age  recorded  its  perception  of 
a  truth  and  grace  of  unconstrained  hu- 
manity in  the  shipwrecked  fragments  of 
the  Pagan  world,  such  as  had  never  yet 
dawned  upon  its  own  life  or  its  own 
creations.  And  even  now  antiquitjr 
seems  to  preserve  something  of  its  vivi- 
fying influence.  It  was  the  school  of 
LitersB  Humaniores  to  which,  while  yet 
over  its  spelling-book,  the  regeneration 
of  Oxford  was  committed.  It  bore  a 
principle  of  growth  in  itself,  and  for  a 
while  its  expansion  was  altogether  from 
within,  luen,  when  the  isolation  of 
Oxford  was  broken  down,  and  under  the 
life-giving  breath  of  Continental  thought 
the  thing  of  dust  began  to  move  after 
the  fashion  of  a  man,  it  was  in  the 
Li  terse  Humaniores  that  each  fresh  in- 
fluence made  itself  felt.  In  the  bright 
and  teeming  life  of  Greece  it  seemed  as 
if  every  aspiration  of  the  new  world  was 
.reflected.  "How  could  men  have  looked 
so  long  upon  antiquity  as  a  dead  aggre- 
gate of  books  ?  How  could  they  have 
found  no  meaning  in  the  things  that  its 
prophets,  its  philosophers,  poets,  and 
historians  had  spoken  ?  **  Thus,  in  the 
examination,  in  the  place  of  the  bare 
interpretation  of  the  letter,  there  has 
come  to  be  the  full  discussion  of  the 
subjects  to  which  the  traditionary  books 
more  especially  relate.  The  range  is 
now  too  wide.    In  the  course  of  two 


years,  besides  mastering  eight  books,* 
the  student  has  to  learn  to  write  about 
logic  and  metaphysics,  moral  and  polit- 
ical philosophy,  history  of  philosophy, 
and  a  great  part  of  Roman  and  Grecian 
history,  any  one  of  which  subjects,  if 
adequately  handled,  would  probably  take 
up  the  whole  of  the  time;  some  of  them 
much  more.  The  consequence  is  that 
his  knowledge  is  mostly  hearsay:  he 
can  but  repeat  in  a  better  or  worse  form 
what  he  has  heard  from  his  lecturer,  or 
at  the  most  apply  the  spirit  and  method 
of  it  to  whatever  comes  before  him.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  how,  under 
such  a  system,  a  critical  rather  than  an  ac 
cumulative  habit  of  mind  is  engendered. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  undergraduate 
to  read  through,  for  example,  the  different 
moral  systems  which  he  will  be  expected 
to  discuss  in  the  examination.  He  gets 
a  short  account  of  them  from  his  tutor, 
and  is  told  the  objections  under  which 
they  labor,  or  the  points  in  which  they 
have  been  further  developed.  So  with 
a  fair  amount  of  knowledge  he  writes 
as  if  he  were  omniscient,  as  indeed  he 
would  need  to  be,  to  do  justice  to  the 
questions  put  before  him.  This  unreality 
of  the  work  entails  two  evil  consequences : 
it  breeds  conceit — "  I,  who  can  write 
brilliantly  on  any  subject  under  the  sun, 
am  surely  not  as  other  men  are ; "  and 
it  tends  to  form  a  habit  of  looking  rather 
to  what  has  been  said,  or  may  be  said, 
about  things,  than  to  the  things  them- 
selves. It  is  jnst  the  geniemdasige  Frei- 
heit^  which  Kant  regards  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  Geist  der  GrUncUichkeU 
in  Deutschland.  Of  its  two  evils  the 
second  is  the  more  important,  because 
the  more  lasting:  conceit  has  many 
chances  of  being  rubbed  off,  whether  a 
man  goes  out  into  the  world  and  iinds 
something  more  substantial  needed  than 
epigrams,  or,  remaining  in  Oxford,  be- 
comes aware  of  the  contrast  between  his 
own  fluency  and  the  hesitation  of  the  true 
scholar,  or  in  long-deferred  expectation 
learns  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience. 
With  all  its  drawbacks,  the  school  of 
Litene  Humaniores  is  justly  regarded  as 


♦  Plato'a  Republic.  Aristotle^s  Ethics,  Herodo- 
tuA,  Thucydidea,  Tacitus  (Histories  or  six  books 
of  Annals),  Livy  (ten  books).  Bacon's  Novum  Or- 
ganon,  Butler'a  Sermons.  But  the  last  is  nearly 
obsolete. 
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the  true  strength  of  Oxford  ;  its  faults 
are  those  which  are  rectified  by  after 
life ;  its  stimulus  perhaps  such  as  nothing 
else  could  give.     In  the  extravagance  of 
doubting  and  criticising  all  things  the 
young  man's  mind  is  fairly  shaken  out 
of  its  dogmatic  slumber  and  set  inquiring 
for  a  rational  point  of  view,  where  before 
he  had  never  felt  the  need  of  anything 
beyond  his  nursery  beliefs.     It  may  be 
said    that    he   is   "  digged   about    and 
dunged."     He  loses  his  balance  for  the 
time,  and  speaks  unadvisedly  with  his 
lips  ;  but  when  the  foolish  love  of  para- 
dox has  passed  away,  and  his  self-asser- 
tion has  sobered  down,  there  is  found  an 
element   of  reason   in  his  mind  which 
was  not  there  before,  which  makes  him 
look  with  wiser  eyes   upon  all  his  life, 
upon  religion    and  politics,   and    upon 
those  who  differ  from  him.     The  truest 
testimony  to  the  enlightening  influence 
of  the  school  of  Liter;e  Humaniores  is 
the   antipathy   of  that   section  of   the 
clergy  in  Oxford  which  can  see  in  the 
deepening  moral  sense  of  man  nothing 
but  a  fen-fire  that  is  ever  beguiling  him 
further  and  further  from  his  shelter  in 
the  past. 

In  speaking  of  the  examinations,  we 
are  passing  from  the  undergraduate  to 
his  teachers,  for  the  examination  will 
depend,  in  the  long  run,  on  the  nature  of 
the  teaching  given.  Within  the  last 
few  years  a  change  has  begun  to  take 
place  in  the  system  of  instruction,  start- 
ing with  a  movement  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade,  and  developing  into  the  more 
dignified  form  of  co-operation.  The 
notorious  shortcomings  of  the  professors 
of  certain  subjects,  and  the  feebleness  of 
the  lecturers  in  several  colleges,  sug- 
gested to  a  few  active  persons  the  idea 
of  giving  open  lectures  themselves,  to 
which  undergraduates  of  any  college 
should  be  admitted  on  payment  of  a  mod- 
erate fee.  In  one  branch  the  scheme 
was  surprisingly  successful.  The  lec- 
turer, who  had  a  good,  but  by  no  means 
exceptional  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
chiefly  by  throwing  more  life  into  it 
than  any  one  had  done  before,  attracted 
crowds  of  men ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  results  to  those  immediately 
concerned,  it  was  apparently  the  cause 
which  produced  two  subsequent  amal- 
gamations of  college  lectures.  Under 
the  old  system,  each  college  has  its  own 


lecture  on  almost  every  eubject,  the  waste 
oflabor  being  enormous,  to  Bay  nothing 
of  the  folly  of  making  men  lecture  with- 
out regard  to  their  qualification  or  in- 
terest in  the  subject,  when  there  are 
others  at  a  short  distance  doing  it  much 
better.     It  is  true  that  the  professors 
exist  mainly  for  public  lecturing;  and 
some  do  labor,  and  have  labored,  with 
great  energy  and  success.     Others  are  of 
little  or  no  service,  having  been  elected 
by  Convocation,  not  on  acconnt  of  their 
fitness  for   the  post,  but  through    the 
action  of  theological  or  political  party- 
spii-it.       The    unscrupulous     disregard 
which  Convocation  has  always   shown 
for  the  educational  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity committed    to    its    charge,  its 
alacrity  in  deciding  everything  by  un- 
worthy party-prejudices,  proves,  if  any 
proof  were  needed,  what  moral  obtuse- 
ness  may  co-exist  with  the  keenest  re- 
pugnance to    anything    like    religious 
heterodoxy. 

It  remains  only  to  indicate  the  general 
tendencies  of  thought  among  those  who 
are  essentially  the  University,  the  men 
engaged  in  study  and  tuition,  who  have 
been  formed  under  the    influences   of 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  represent  the 
present    of   Oxford.      It  may  be  con- 
ceived that  at  the  break-up  of  Tracta- 
rianism  two  main  influences  becnn  to 
make  themselves  felt ;  the  one,  fnglish 
Liberalism,  in  more  or  less  cordial  alli- 
ance with  Comte's  positive  philosophy ; 
the  other,  German  critical  theology,  snd 
the  pregnant  speculation  of  HegeK  There 
has  been  no  division  in  political  princi- 
ples ;  Liberalism  has  become  almost  co- 
extensive with  intelligence.    But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  antagonism  between  the 
spirit  of  Comte  and  Hegel  mnst  have 
been  early  felt,  and  as  for  many  years  the 
balance  has  been  fluctuating,  so  at  the 
present  time  there  is  an  open  acknowledge 
ment  of  the  hostility  of  the  two  systems 
of  thonght,  and  each  side  is  thinking  it 
time  that  the  other  should  be  converted. 
In  employing  the  names  Comte  and 
Hegel,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
system  of  one  or  other  of  those  philos- 
ophers foi-ms  the  treed  of  evei-y  one  m 
Oxford ;    but,    inasmuch    as   m   every 
speculative  question  it  is  always  possible 
to  range  the  answers  given,  however 
great  the  variety  of  their  details,  in  two 
essentially  opposite  classes,  we  employ 
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the  names  of  Corate  and  Hegel  as  on 
the  whole  the  most  convenient  formula 
to  express  this  general  dissimilarity. 
There  is  a  mode  of  regarding  human 
life  and  history  as  in  the  main  deter- 
mined from  outside.  The  spirit  of 
physical  science  is  applied  to  man;  he 
is  the  subtlest  of  organizations,  yet  not 
so  fearfully  and  wondei-fully  made,  but 
that  science  will  trace  back  his  deepest 
thought,  through  link  after  link,  in  the 
network  of  association,  to  the  simple 
impressions  which  he  is  ever  receivmg 
from  without,  to  the  sights  and  sounds, 
the  pleasures  and  pains,  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  the  sum  of  his  experience 
from  his  birth  onwards.  From  the  days 
of  Bacon  to  the  present  time,  English 
philosophy  has  had  but  one  aim, — to 
analyze  the  complex  into  the  simple 
operation.  All  who  in  this  country  came 
between  the  founder  of  English  philos- 
ophy and  the  clear-sighted  man  of  the 
world,  who  with  cold  precision  summed 
and  tabulated  for  ever  its  ultimate  nega- 
tive consequences,  worked,  as  it  were, 
with  their  eyes  shut,  unconscious  that 
their  efforts  were  but  approximations  to 
a  point  where  it  needed  only  the  last 
touch  of  logic  to  demonstrate  that  there 
was  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  certainty 
nor  morality,  but  only  sensations  and 
the  laws  of  their  association.  Since 
the  time  of  Hume,  philosophy  in  Eng- 
land has  been  confined  to  a  more  or 
less  conscious  application  of  Hume's 
principles  to  fresh  details,  its  most 
obvious  form  being  utilitarianism.  But  in 
France  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  beliefs  a 
new  creed  has  sprung  up,  which,  starting 
from  the  residuum  of  sensation  that 
Hume  had  left,  builds  up  without  the  aid 
of  supernatural  influences  a  new  life 
for  man.  Let  man — it  says — only  look 
to  what  he  is  himself,  and  to  what  the 
world  around  him  is,  and  there  needs  no 
higher  motive  than  the  well-being  of 
humanity,  as  there  can  be  no  higher 
knowledge  than  that  of  the  positive  laws 
which  have  been  found  to  hold  in  the 
different  orders  of  existing  things.  The 
earliest  thought  found  an  explanation  of 
every  problem  in  the  idea  of  a  hidden 
divinity ;  later,  man  outgrows  the  child- 
like reflection  of  himself  into  Nature, 
and  seeks  to  penetrate  her  mystery  by 
abstract  conceptions  and  shadowy  hy- 
potheses spun  out  of  his  own   brain. 


Not  till  his  reason  is  fully  formed  can 
he  realize  the  simple  truth  that  the  only 
possible  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of 
phenomenal  laws,  and  that  all  that  can 
be  added  thereto,  so  far  from  leading  us 
to  a  higher  truth,  is  but  so  much  base- 
less illusion.  The  struggles  of  theology 
and  metaphysics  belong  to  a  past  order 
of  life  ;  let  them  not  be  continued  into 
the  present.  More  than  any  other  philos- 
ophy does  Positivism  take  up  the  words, 
"  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  and  fol- 
low thou  me."  It  bids  us  have  done 
with  the  old  endless  speculations  into 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  its  origin  and  des- 
tiny, and  the  vain  struggle  of  the  mind 
to  evolve  out  of  itself  a  theory  of  things 
unseen.  From  clouds  and  cobwebs  it 
calls  us  to  investigate  and  further  the 
true  substantial  concrete  life  of  man.  In 
its  classification  of  the  sciences  it  lays 
down  the  direction  for  all  future  inquiry. 
The  truth  will  be  completed  by  contin- 
ued examination  and  discovery  of  new 
facts ;  yet  such  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  end  in  itself,  but  as  sub- 
servient to  the  general  well-being  of 
man. 

Is  thei*o  not  something  unreal  in  all 
this?  Is  it  easy  to  believe  that  what 
has  ever  been  spoken  of  as  the  highest 
exercise  of  reason,  the  inquiry  into 
things  beyond  sense,  was  after  all  only 
a  simple  trick  which  reflection  plays 
upon  itself?  Such  is  the  spirit  in  which 
Positivism  is  met  by  the  adherents  of 
the  more  theoretical  philosophy  which 
connects  itself  with  the  names  of  Kant 
and  Hegel.  The  position  taken  up  by 
the  latter  is  this — that  any  method  which 
treats  human  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence as  coming  altogether  from  without 
is  radically  unsound ;  for  if  thete  were 
really  nothing  but  impressions  or  sensa- 
tions to  start  from  (into  which  the  English 
philosophy  resolves  all  experience),  we 
should  never  have  come  to  have  experi- 
ence at  alL  Hume's  conclusions  are 
really  a  reductio  adabsurdum  /  what  he 
has  proved  is,  that  the  premises  with 
whicn  he  starts  are  unsound.  The  task 
of  German  philosophy,  since  Hume  gave 
it  a  new  direction,  has  been  to  ascertain 
what  there  is  in  the  nature  of  the  mind 
itself  independent  of  sensations  and 
impressions,  and  from  this  unalterable 
constitution  of  the  mind  to  deduce  what 
conclusions  it  can.    It  is  not  hard  to  sec 
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how  very  different  will  be  the  character 
and  the  tendencies  of  this  philosophy 
from  those  of  positivism.  The  meta- 
physical and  theological  speculation 
which  the  latter  discarded  as  so  much 
moonshine  now  appears  as  not  only  real 
but  of  the  very  highest  necessary  truth. 
Those  who  are  of  this  way  of  thinking, 
while  paying  all  due  honor  to  the 
sciences  of  observation,  will  maintain 
that  the  spirit  of  man  is  one  thing  and 
the  natural  world  another ;  and,  denying 
that  the  methods  of  physical  science  can 
exhaust  all  that  there  is  to  be  known 
about  man,  will  turn  with  interest  to 
theology  as  the  highest  of  all  studies, 
and  endeavor  in  the  service  of  truth  to 
reconcile  religion  and  philosophy. 

It  is  very  far  from  being  our  purpose 
to  advocate  or  criticise ;  we  have  merely 
sketched  in  outline  two  contrary  systems, 
to  one  or  other  of  which  all  specula- 
tive heads  must  incline.  There  are,  of 
course,  an  infinite  number  of  steps  be- 
tween the  extreme  views  of  both  sides, 
and  but  few  men  will  agree  to  go  exactly 
the  same  length  in  a  system.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  differences  of  less  or  more,  there 
seem  to  be,  in  Oxford,  corresponding  to 
these  two  opposite  tendencies  of  thought, 
two  classes  m  the  main,  with  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  that  the  one  cares  for 


metaphysics  and  theology,  and  the  other 
does  not.  The  fact  that  the  niOBt  signif- 
icant book  that  has  appeared  in  Oxford 
for  many  years — Mr.  Jowett's  "Epistles 
of  St.  Paul " — is  a  theological  work,  may 
convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the  com 
parative  strength  of  the  two  interests 
The  truth  is  rather  that  the  secular  habit 
of  mind  has  for  some  time  had  the 
predominance,  and  that  theology  is  very 
little  studied.  Even  the  clerical  fellows, 
whose  existence  can  only  be  justified  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  making 
themselves  learned  divines,  are,  with  veiy 
few  exceptions,  not  much  occupied  with 
such  labors.  Yet  there  are  indications 
of  change.  Together  with  a  very  widely 
enlarged  course  of  logic  and  the  Itistory 
of  p})ilosophy, — a  course  perhaps  too 
wide  for  the  ordinary  honor-man, — the 
kindred  subject  of  critical  theology  is 
beginning  to  be  taught  and  8tudie£  It 
is  only  beginning:  but  we  may  hope 
that  in  the  place  of  the  indifferent  latito- 
dinarianism,  which  is  at  present  the  pre- 
vailing habit  of  mind,  some  more  serious 
and  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  history 
and  nature  of  Christianity  may  be  aroused, 
some  effort  to  exhibit  it  in  its  true  con- 
ception, in  harn)ony  with  the  truth  of 
nature,  history,  and  reason. 
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Macmillan^s  Magazioe. 
MORNING  CALLS  ON  THE  MUNICH  POLICE. 


We  had  taken  up  our  abode  in  Munich 
with  a  view  to  study.  We  were  a  party 
of  single  women ;  "  unprotected,"  all  six 
of  us.  But  we  had  not  been  long  in 
MaxiTnilien-strassc  before  we  found  out 
that  "  unprotected  "  is  an  epithet  totally 
inapplicable  to  single  women  living  under 
the  paternal  Government  of  Savaria. 
From  the  instant  in  which  we  gave  up 
our  passport  at  the  Polizei,  receiving  in 
exchange  the  Atffenthaltskarte  (^pel-mis- 
sion to  reside),  wo  were  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Government.  From  that  time 
till  we  had  passed  the  frontier,  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Polizei  Ilerm  to  take  care 
of  us.  The  Polizei  Herrn  knew  their 
business,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  they  did 
take  care  of  us,  j  ust  as  if  we  had  been  born 
daughters  of  Bavaria. 

The  paternal  Government  interferes  a 


good  deal  with  its  children,  of  course, — 
^^  it  is  its  nature  to."  It  cannot  imagine 
that  the  children  may  be  ^own  up  and 
able  to  dispense  with  leadmg- strings.  If 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  children's  part 
to  break  certain  articles  of  the  code — 
and  even  loyal  Bavarians  transgress  some- 
times— instead  of  relaxing,  it  keeps  a 
sharper  look-out,  and  adds  a  few  more 
articles  to  the  sum  of  those  which  the 
children  ought  to  keep  inviolate,  and  do 
not.  Nevertheless,  with  all  its  fussiness 
and  intei-ference,  it  does  afford  most  sub- 
stantial protection.  My  first  moroing 
call  on  the  Polizei  Herrn  was  made  under 
the  following  circumstances : — We  had 
agreed  with  our  Ilausfrau  to  furnish  ua 
lodging,  cooking,  and  attendance  for  a 
certain  sum,  to  be  paid  monthly.  For  a 
few  days  all  went  on  smootUy.    It  is 
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true  that,  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, our  beet-root  salad  did  daily  appear 
heavily  besprinkled  with  caraway  seed, 
— true  also  that  the  bread  was  always 
full  of  aniseed ;  but  the  comic  side  of 
these  small  miseries  was  generally  upper- 
most. It  was  impossible  to  help  laugh- 
ing when  we  were  told  every  day  that 
anise  and  caraway  were  wholesome  (ge- 
sund),  that  that  was  the  reason  why 
Germans  ate  them,  and  that  unless  we 
did  as  Germans  did,  we  should  very  soon 
become  ungesund.  We  were  sincerely 
pitied, — it  was  considered  more  our  mis- 
fortune than  our  fault  that  we  could  not 
thrive  on  food  flavored  with  these  aro- 
matic seeds. 

There  was  another  grievance,  of  which 
the  comic  side  was  not  always  upper- 
most. Every  morning,  whether  we  liked 
it  or  not,  our  Hausfrau  had  the  floors  of 
our  rooms  flooded  with  water  like  a  ship's 
deck.  We  were  strange  folk,  unused  to 
German  Hausfrau  ways,  but  that  was  not 
any  matter  of  concern  to  our  landlady  ; 
she  had  simply  to  carry  out  her  system. 
But  when,  one  bitterly  cold  morning,  we 
rose  €71  masse,  and  sent  the  maid  ofl*with 
her  pail  and  mop,  our  Hausfrau  thought 
herself  the  aggrieved  party.  It  was  clear 
we  could  not  be  ladies.  We  must  be 
Jews.  No  ladies  would  object  to  having 
their  rooms  washed  out  daily.  Being 
Jews  it  was  not  necessaiy  to  keep  faith 
with  us.  The  day  after  we  were  startled 
by  an  announcement  that  we  must  pay 
extra  for  attendance, — we  were  too  many, 
we  gave  too  much  trouble.  We  told  the 
Frau  she  must  abide  by  the  arrangement 
made  when  we  took  the  rooms.  It  did 
not  signify,  she  answered  coolly ;  we 
were  too  many.  It  was  useless  to  remind 
her  that  we  were  neither  more  nor  less 
in  number  than  on  the  day  we  entered. 
*' Will  you  have  your  rooms  washed  out 
to-day  ?  "  she  asked  as  she  was  leaving 
the  sitting-room.  This  was  an  ultima- 
tum. "  Ko,  we  won't,"  was  the  unani- 
mous reply. 

Next  morning  we  found  to  our  dismay 
that  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be 
had.  A  lymphatic  young  woman,  Rikey 
by  name,  appeared  in  answer  to  our  re- 
peated ringing.  I  believe  that  Rikey 
must  have  been  second  cousin  to  the  Fat 
Boy.  Even  when  most  wide-awake  she 
looked  as  if  she  were  on  the  verge  of 
slumber.    "  Why,"  we  inquired,  in  very 


poetic  German,  for  we  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  Schiller  and  Goethe,  "  why 
were  we  deprived  of  our  beloved  tubs 
on  this  frosty  rooming  ?  And  what  did 
the  Frau  mean  by  leaving  the  jugs  and 
water-bottles  dry  ?  " 

"  e/cz,"  Rikey  answered,  with  her  slow 
grin  ;  "  the  Frau  says  that  if  you  pay  not 
extra  for  attendance,  you  shall  have 
neither  water,  nor  milk,  nor  coffee.  She 
has  locked  up  the  kitchen,  she  has  for- 
bidden me  to  attend  on  you.  She  says 
you  are  not  ladies,  but  Jews.  I  know 
better,  though,  for  I  have  seen  you  eat 
sausage." 

Should  we  submit  to  the  extortion  ? 
The  question  was  discussed  in  solemn 
conclave  by  six  shivering,  untubbed, 
hungry  souls,  before  the  unlit  drawing- 
room  slove  on  a  frosty  November  morn- 
ing. Rikey  came  and  made  one  of  the 
circle ;  she  had  had  her  breakfast,  and 
felt  compassionately  towards  us,  unwill- 
ing abstainers  from  coffee  and  hot  rolls. 
Why  did  we  not  go  to  the  Polizei?  she 
suggested.  Wehad  done  nothing  wrong ; 
we  had  our  Aufenthaltskarte  ;  we  were 
already  paying  twice  as  much  money  for 
the  rooms  as  any  other  foreigners,  let 
alone  Germans,  would  have  paid.  The 
Polizei  gentlemen  were  very  nice,  they 
would  be  sure  not  to  be  rough  \groh) 
with  us,  it  was  so  evident  that  we  were 
strangers.  We  could  speak  German,  cer- 
tainly, after  a  fashion,  but  we  knew  no 
word  of  Bairisch.  In  that  respect  we 
were  lamentably  backward,  else  we 
should  never  have  taken  it  so  quietly 
when  the  Frau,  in  her  anger  because  we 
refused  to  have  our  rooms  washed  out 
daily,  called  us  a  Judenachule.  Had  phe 
dared  say  such  a  thing  to  Germans,  they 
would  have  complained  instantly  to  the 
police.  Why  did  we  not  go  and  complain 
too  ?  "  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Rikey ; 
"  doubtless  you  will  not  be  able  to  ex- 
plain everything  as  you  wish,  but  if  lam 
by  I  can  speak  ibr  you  ;  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  Polizei  Herrn,  I  have  always  had 
good  characters  written  in  my  service- 
book." 

Had  there  been  a  chance  of  English 
publicity,  we  would  have  paid  anything 
our  Hausfrau  pleased  to  ask  rather  than 
enter  a  police-station.  But  we  knew  well 
enough  that  the  Munich  TagescmzeigeVy 
a  newspaper  consisting  of  about  eight 
sheets  of  good-sized  note-paper,  had  no 
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room  in  it  for  police  reports,  unle<<s  of  the 
kind  beloniring  to  the  causes  cel^bres.  So 
we  set  off,  I  the  eh  I  est,  and  S.  the  tallest 
of  the  party,  with  Rikey  to  Ijack  us.  We 
entered  the  Polizei,  a  largo,  ugly,  bar- 
rack-like building,  with  a  wide  door,  a 
wide  staircase,  and  many  long  branching 
corridors,  up  and  down   which  crowds 
were  hurrying:  sohliers,  clerks,  students, 
work-people,    maid-servants;     most    of 
them,  especially  the  last,  with  little  books 
in  their  hands.     On  the  various  doors 
along  the  corridors  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  different  officers  :  Mr.  Pass- 
jiort-receivcr,  Mr.  Under-commissary  of 
something  or  other,  Mr.  Over-commissary 
of  the  same,  and  so  forth.     From  one 
room  to  another  we  went,  each  more 
stuffy  than  the  last ;  and  when  for  the 
sixth  time  we  were  turned  away,  after 
telling  our  story  to  the  sixth  unkempt 
Herr  Coinmisar  in  shabby  blue  uniform, 
we  began  to  despair.     It  was  not  his  de- 
partment, was  the  invariable  answer.  We 
suggestei]  to  Rikey,  that  perhaps  there 
was  no  department  for  a  grievance  such 
as  ours.     "  We  will  just  sfo  from  door  to 
door,"  said  Rikey.     "There  are  some 
dozens  of  them,  but  with  patience  we 
must  hit  upon  tlie  right  door  and  the 
right  Herr  Commisiir  at  last."     At  the 
very  next  attempt  we  lighted  upon  an 
old  Ilerr  Commisiir,  who  not  only  under- 
stood French,  but  spoke  it  in  the  courtly 
accents  of  the  old  regime,     Ilis  manner 
was  as  courtly  as  his  speech.     Our  case 
was  not  in  his  department,  but  he  would 
accompany  us  to  the  room  of  the  Ilerr 
Commisar  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  into 
cases  of  disj)Ute  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  We  went  back  to  the  room  from 
w^hich  we  had  just  before  been  turned 
away.     My  tongue  was  unloosed,  and  I 
staled  my  case  fully,  the  French-speak- 
ing Polizei  Ilerrtranslatingto  the  three  or 
four  Polizei  gentlemen  who  came  round. 
Then  a  loud    Bairisch    palaver  ensued. 
Rikey  was  called  aside  and  questioned 
privately.     The  Herr  Commisar  whose 
business  it  was  to  affix  the  Polizei  stamp 
to  servants'  character-books  on  their  en- 
tering and  quitting  a  service  was  called, 
and   deposed  to  Rikey's  respectability. 
The   French-speaking    Herr   Commisar 
went  away,  but  presently  returned  with 
a  Herr  Ober-commisar,  whose  hair  and 
UTuform  bore   some  signs  of  brushing. 
Herr  Ober-<$ommisar  glanced  at  us,  heard 


what  Rikey  had  to  say,  then  desired  me 
to  speak,  and  when  I  had  finished,  told 
me  to  take  a  seat  on  the  sofa  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  and  wait.   Rikey  whis- 
pered that  a  police-agent  had  been  sent 
for  the  Hausfrau.      In  about   twenty 
minutes  she  came — ^Justice  must  have  had 
wings  that  morning — the  police-agent 
walked  her  up  in  a  panting  state  to  the 
table  behind  which  the  Herr  Ober-com- 
misiir  had  ensconced  himself.    Questions 
followed,  sharp  and  quick,  to  which  she 
gave  almost  inaudible  answers.    Then 
did  the   Herr  Ober  commisiir,  leaning 
wiih  both  hands  on  the  table,  stigmatize 
her  conduct  as  dbscheidichy  schdndliehj 
with  a  dozen  other  qualificatives  ending 
in  ich.  For  the  space  of  five  minutes  did 
he  thunder  at  her  in  visjorous  Bairish. 
We,  sitting  on  our  sofa  in  the  place  of 
honor,  heard  it  all,  though  underatind- 
ing  little.     It  soimded  very  bearish^  this 
Bairisch  dialect,  in  the  mouth  of  Justice. 
When  the  Hausfrau  had  been  sufiioiently 
admonished,  she  was  let  go,  and  the  Herr 
Ober-commis'dr  came  out  from  behind 
his  table  and  addressed  himself  to  ns.  It 
was  explained  (with  the  assistance  of  the 
French-speaking  Herr  Commis&r)  that 
we  were  at  liberty  to  consider  our  agree- 
ment cancelled,  and  to  seek  another  lodg- 
ing as  soon  as  we  pleased.     '*  You  are 
strangers ;  you  do  not  know  the  customs 
of  the  country.  When  the  woman  asked 
you  for  earnest-money  on  the  day  you 
took  the  rooms,  you  gave  her  a  napoleon 
instead  of  a  six-kreutzer-piece.    Thus  her 
cupidity  was  excited.    You  were  paying 
so  much  already,  that  she  thougnt  she 
might  easily  make  you  pay  more." 

Our  next  Hausfrau  was  a  snnfFy, 
smoky  old  soul,  Mrs.  Doorkeeper-of-the- 
Reading-i^oom's  widow  Ilinkofer,  as  she 
signed  herself  in  i-eceipts  for  rent.  Twice 
I  made  a  morning  call  with  her  at  the 
Polizei,  once  in  the  character  of  defend- 
ant. Our  student  party  contained  two 
young  ladies,  who  practised  all  day  long 
by  turns.  From  eight  to  nine  in  the 
evening  was  our  recreation  time.  Kalk- 
brenner  and  Cramer  and  Czemy  were 
thrown  aside,  grammars  and  dictionaries 
were  shut  up,  and  we  san^  glees  and 
ballads,  and  told  stories,  till  bedtime. 
But  two  old  gentlemen  lived  in  the 
house,  a  Herr  Rath  above,  and  a  Herr 
Geheimrath  below,  and  they  resolved 
to  stop  us.    So  they  used  to  knock — 
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the  Rath  who  lived  above  knocked 
down,  and  the  Geheimrath  "who  lived 
below  knocked  up — every  evening.  We 
took  no  notice.  We  thought  ourselves 
quiet  and  orderly.  We  never  came  home 
at  one  in  the  morning,  and  threw  top- 
boots  about,  like  the  Herr  Student  who 
lived  on  the  third  flat.  We  worked  hard 
all  day,  never  going  out  except  for 
church,  the  opera,  and  the  daily  "  con- 
stitutional." Herr  Geheimrath,  finding 
his  rappings  disregarded,  sent  us  a 
peremptory  message  to  stop  our  music. 
He  was  annoyed  by  the  constant  daily 
practising,  and  if  it  continued  he  should 
complain  at  the  Polizei. 

We  sent  for  Frau  Hinkofer,  and  re- 
presented that  if  the  practising  and  sing- 
ing were  stopped  we  must  tind  apart- 
ments elsewhere.     "The  Herr  Geheim- 
rath's  arrogance  is  not  to  be  borne,"  said 
she.    "  Let  us  go  to  the  Polizei  and  com- 
plain of  him."     And  off  we  went.  There 
was  the  usual  stuffy  room  with  a  great 
stove  in  one  corner,  and  a  shabby  Herr 
Commis'ar  seated  at  a  desk  near  the  win- 
dow.    Frau  Hinkofer  was  spokeswoman. 
We    were    quite    well-behaved    ladies, 
pious  souls   (fromme  Seele)^  who  knew 
not  a  creature  (kein  Men8ch\  but  were 
entirely  devoted  to  study.    "  They  lived 
in  the  midst  of  their  plaster  casts  and 
their  books,"    said  she.     "  One  spends 
hours  at  her  easel ;  the  other  lives  and 
dies  for  her  piano.  They  live  like  a  nest 
of  doves.     You  never  hear  quarrelling, 
you  never  see   them  idle.     What  will 
become  of  me,Herr  Commisar,if  nice  quiet 
ladies  are  forced  to  leave  me  because 
the  Ilerr  Geheimrath  on  the  first  floor 
does  not  like  to  hear  scales  practised  ? 
The  bread  will  be  taken   out  of  my 
mouth,  for  the  season  is  far  advanced, 
and  all  the  Kammer-Herrn  have  taken 
rooms  for  the  term." 

Herr  Commij«ar  ruled  that  we  were  not 
to  begin  scale-practising  before  six  in 
the  morning,  nor  to  continue  after  nine 
at  night.  The  opera  was  always  over 
by  nine,  and  no  musical  performance 
need  be  later  than  the  opera.  '*  See  you 
keep  to  that,"  said  he,  "  and  if  the  Herr 
Geheimrath  knocks  up  again  send  him 
to  me." 

The  next  call  I  made  at  the  Polizei 
was  in  answer  to  a  summons.  I  had  for- 
gotten to  renew  the  AvfenthaUskarie  at 
the  expiration  of  our  year  of  residence. 


Frau  Hinkofer  had  a  summons  too,  and 
we  went  to  the  Polizei  together,  she 
shaking  in  her  shoes,  fearing  imprison- 
ment.    The    Herm   were    veiy   strict, 
especially  since  the  Poles  had  been  mak- 
ing such  a  ftiss.     The  Government  was 
not  going  to  allow  any  Poles  to  get  to 
the  frontier,  for  fear  of  offending  the 
other    Powers.      In    consequence,    the 
Polizei  gentlemen  were  smelling  Poles 
everywhere,  and  would  assuredly  send 
her  to  prison  for  neglecting  to  tell  of  my 
neglect.     The   old  Frau,  however,  did 
not  lose  her  wits.     She  had  pit- nty  to  say 
to  the  Herr  Commisar.  The  ladies,  dear, 
good,  pious  souls,  had  not  been  aware  of 
the  regulation,  they  had  not  transgressed 
purposely,  they    were   orderly    people, 
living  in  Munich  for  the  sake  of  its  edu- 
cational advantages;  they  lived  and  died 
for  their  piano ;  and  so  forth.  The  Auf- 
enthaltskarte  nevertheless  bore  pi-inted 
very  plainly  on  its  back  the  necessity  of 
renewal  at  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  it  was  taken,  objected  the  Hen* 
CommisUr  severely.   "  You  have  been  in 
Munich  a  year,  and  you  ought  to  have 
learnt  German  by  this  time?"     I  said 
quite  meekly  that  I  had  put  the  Auf ent- 
haltskarte away  in  my  desk,  and  forgot- 
ten all  about  it.     If  there  was  a  tine,  I 
was  quite  ready  to  pay  it.     There  was  a 
fine.     Herr  Commisar  had  no  doubt  that 
my  transgression  was  inadvertent,  but 
he  had  no  option :  the  law  respecting 
Aufenthaltskarten  was  very  strict.  The 
fine  was  twenty-four  kreutzers.    For  the 
second  offence  it  would  be  doubled  or 
trebled  at  discretion.     I  paid  my  eight- 
pence  with  a  grave  face,  and  promised 
to  mind  next  time. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  out,"  said  Frau 
Hinkofer  as  we  walked  up  the  street. 
"  I  made  sure  they  would  give  me  two 
days'  prison.  And  it  is  only  your  being 
English  ladies  that  has  saved  me.  If  you 
had  been  Poles,  I  should  now  be  on  my 
way  to  the  lock-up.  But  what  can  the 
Polizei  gentlemen  do?  They  have  to 
obey  the  law  as  well  as  you  and  I." 

"  Why,"  I  asked  myself,  "  should  my 
old  Hausfrau  be  seized  with  such  a  sud- 
den terror  of  these  benignant  Polizei 
Herrn  who  had  so  regretfully  fined  me 
eightpence  ?  What  had  she  been  doing  ? 
She  must  have  been  breaking  one  of  the 
hundred  thousand  articles  of  the  Bava- 
rian code."     I  soon  found  out  which. 
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There  was  a  long  passage  to  the  left 
of  our  set  of  rooms,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a  room,  sometimes  vacant,  some- 
times let  to  a  Kammer-IIerr.  But  Frau 
Ilinkofer  was  very  particular  as  to  her 
lodger.  Tie  must  be  fromin  ((luict,  or- 
derly) ;  not  of  the  sort  that  throw  top- 
boots  about  in  the  small  hours  of  tlie 
night.  The  room  consequently  was  al- 
most always  vacant.  Once  or  twice  du- 
ring  Carnival  time  we  had  heard  sounds 
as  of  some  one  singing  with  the  pillow 
in  his  mouth ;  but  the  occupant  of  the 
room,  wlu*n  he  did  occupy  it,  was  usually 
])ast  singing.  After  Carnival  time,  a 
deep  silence  settled  over  that  end  of  the 
house.  Probably  the  solitary  Kammer- 
IIerr  found  liiniself  unable  to  pay  his 
rent,  and  had  betaken  himself  to  a  friend's 
room  for  lodmnix  and  cheerfulness.  After 
an  interval  of  silence,  sounds  again  began 
to  proceed  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
long  passage.  Sometimes  it  wiis  a  dance 
tune,  but  generally  there  was  nothing 
more  distinct  than  the  mournful,  long- 
drawn  squeak  of  a  violin.  We  began  to 
speculate  on  the  unknown  violin-player. 
Was  he  in  love  ?  Was  he  homesick  ? 
It  was  beyond  all  precedent  for  a  Ilerr 
Student  to  remain,  day  atler  day,  all  day 
long  in  his  room,  playing  sadly  on  his 
violin. 

Then,  after  many  days,  cnmc  a  day  of 
dead  silence.  Supposing  the  violinist  to 
have  taken  his  departure  like  the  few 
Kamnier-IIerrn  who  had  preceded  him, 
we  (piestioned  our  Hausfrau  when  she 
came  in  with  the  glass  mugs  of  foaming 
beer  fi)r  our  supper-table,  as  to  what 
manner  of  man  this  was,  whom  for  the 
last  fi)rtniorht  and  more  we  had  heard 
playing  snatches  of  tunes  in  his  room  at 
hours  when  all  other  Herrn  Studentcn 
were  either  trooping  to  the  University 
for  lecture,  or  to  Wirthshaus  and  Gast- 
hans  for  meals. 

"  Gracious  ladies !  "  said  the  old  wo- 
man, "  I  don't  know  whether  I  dare  tell 
you."  And  then  she  told  us  all.  The 
violinist  was  neither  lovesick  nor  home- 
sick, but  starving.  More  than  a  fort- 
night before  he  had  engaged  the  room 
for  two  nights ;  he  was  a  Pole ;  he  had 
come  from  Naples  and  was  hsistcning 
back  to  his  country.  Then  had  come  an 
order  from  Government  to  prevent  Poles 
crossing  the  frontier.  Those  who  had 
reached    it  were    turned   back,   those 


who  were  at  Manich  were  prevented 
from  moving  on.  Many  of  these  wretch- 
ed creatures  had  passports  which,  it  wm 
clear,  did  not  belong  to  them.  In  nearly 
every  case,  they  possessed  enough  money 
to  take  them  to  the  Polish  frontier,  and 
no  more.  Once  across  that  frontier  they 
were  at  home ;  each  man^s  pnrse  and 
house  were  at  the  service  of  him  who 
lacked  money  and  shelter. 

But  since  the  promulgation  of  this 
order,  Munich  had  become  literally 
swamped  with  Poles.  Their  compatriots 
settled  in  the  town  had  done  and  were 
doing  what  they  could,  but  they  were 
mostly  poor  men,  striving  hard  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  by  the  exercise 
of  some  trade.  "  A  difficult  matter  this," 
observed  Frau  Hinkofer,  "  for  we  Bava- 
rians do  not  like  to  see  strangers  work- 
ing among  us;  there  are  quite  enough 
native  workmen  ibr  the  size  of  the  land 
yet^  thank  God  !  " 

Poor  as  these  Poles  were,  however,  it 
was  to  be  said  to  their  praise  that  the 
little  they  had  was  divided  freely  with 
their  countrymen.  One  Pole,  a  watch- 
maker, rather  better  off  than  most  of 
them — for  ho  had  two  rooms  besides  his 
shop — had  taken  thirty  of  the  most  des- 
titute to  lodge  with  him.  They  slept  on 
the  Hoor  of  one  room  on  straw,  and  he 
w^ith  the  help  of  some  others  poorer 
than  himself  had  managed  for  the  last 
fortnight  to  provide  them  with  one  meal 
daily.  They  were  a  well-behaved,  re- 
spectable set  of  men,  and  merry  withal, 
said  the  old  Frau.  They  must  have  in- 
deed stout  hearts,  warm  with  the  love  of 
Fatherland,  to  be  merry  on  one  meal  a 
day.  Why,  Bavarians  bad  a  meal  or  a 
snack  every  four  hours  I  And  the  spring 
of  1803  was  a  severe  one;  the  mercury 
froze  still,  if  we  put  the  thermometer 
outside  the  window  after  nightfall,  just 
as  if  it  were  January  instead  of  the  be- 
ginning of  March.  Why  did  not  this 
Kammer-IIerr  get  his  daily  meal  like  the 
rest?  we  asked. 

The  gracious  ladies  must  understand 
that  this  man  was  not  one  of  the  common 
herd,  but  quite  a  lordly  gentleman.  Yon 
might  see  that  by  the  slmpe  of  his  nose 
and  by  the  way  he  entered  a  room,  also 
l)y  the  couiteous  way  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed a  Fraiietizimmer  (woman),  even 
a  poor  widow  woman  like  herself.  It 
went  doubtless  to  his  heart  to  eat  his 
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poor  countrymen's  bread.  And  there 
were  so  many  to  be  fed  besides  himself, 
— so  many,  who  had  not  even  the  daily 
meal !  He  had  paid  for  the  two  first 
nights'  lodging,  and  she  had  expected  to 
see  no  more  of  him.  As  it  was  bat  for 
two  nights,  she  had  not  asked  for  his 
passport.  Over  forty-eight  hoars  a 
Miinchener  dares  not  keep  friend  or 
lodger  in  his  house  without  notification 
at  the  Polizei  and  presentation  of  the 
passport.  Fran  Hinkofer  bad  broken 
the  law,  and  was  breaking  it  daily.  The 
Pole  had  come  back,  entreating  her  to 
take  him  in.  He  had  been  sent  back 
when  already  half-way  to  the  frontier. 
She  knew  the  Polizei  had  begun  to  look 
on  the  Poles  and  those  who  harbored 
them  with  an  evil  eye,  but  she  had  not 
the  heart  to  refuse  him  the  shelter  of 
the  empty  room.  The  Paris  committee 
had  been  communicated  with;  he  and 
the  rest  must  wait  and  hope  that  some- 
thing would  turn  up.  They  had  waited, 
and  nothing  seemed  to  tarn  up.  He 
had  had  scarcely  any  luggage  with  him, 
and  that  little  had  disappeared.  He  was 
of  course  bound  to  share  his  last  kreutzer 
with  his  countrymen.  There  was  only 
his  violin  left ;  she  supposed  that  would 
go  next.  Perhaps  indeed  it  had  gone. 
Two  nights  ago  he  had  come  in  to  warm 
himself  by  their  fire.  She  and  Karoline 
were  eating  their  supper.  He  only 
looked  round  once,  but  it  was  with  such 
starving  eyes  that  Karoline,  instead  of  fin- 
ishing up  her  portion  of  nudeln  (a  sort  of 
spiced  dumpling),  put  it  hastily  on  a  clean 
plate,  and  begged  him  to  eat  it.  "  Ach^ 
mein  lieher  Oott  I  it  went  to  my  inmost 
heart  to  see  that  grand-mannered  hand- 
some man — Herr  Capitan  they  call  him 
— devour  the  nudd  like  a  hungry  wild 
beast." 

For  that  night,  at  least,  we  went  sup- 
perl  ess  to  bed.  It  was  impossible  to 
eat,  with  the  new  knowledge  that  a 
starving  fellow-creature  had  been  so 
very  close  to  us  all  these  days,  while  we 
had  eaten  and  drunk  and  taken  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  beyond  or- 
dering the  morrow's  dinner. 

We  fed  our  Pole  by  the  hands  of 
Frau  Hinkofer  till  the  time  came  for  us 
to  leave  Munich.  With  some  difficulty 
I  succeeded  in  interesting  a  Munich  lady 
so  far  on  his  behalf,  that  she  promised 
me  not  to  let  him  starve.     Munich  was 


the  worst  place  at  which  the  poor  Poles 
could  have  been  brought  to  a  standstill, 
for  very  many  of  them  had  been  with 
Garibaldi,  and,  as  the  Pope*8  army  is 
largely  composed  of  Bavarians,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  popular  feeling  should 
be  dead  against  Garibaldi.  I  was  once 
asked  by  a  lady,  with  bated  breath, 
whether  it  was  really  true  that  Garibaldi 
did  not  believe  in  Christ !  '*  Our*'  Pole 
would  have  had  small  hold  on  this  lady's 
sympathies,  for  he  had  lost  two  fingers 
while  serving  under  Garibaldi.  The  one 
who  promised  me  not  to  let  him  starve 
was  a  strong-minded  woman,  well 
enough  off  not  to  fear  the  ill-will  of 
the  Polizei,  and  free-thinker  enough  to 
believe  that  tlie  Holy  Father  would  not 
wish  even  Garibaldi's  followers  to  starve. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  have  been  a  relief 
to  her  mind  when  the  Pole,  with  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  was  finally  disposed 
of  somewhere  out  of  Munich. 

There  is  another  curious  instance  of 
meddlesomeness  in  the  law  which  for- 
bids a  medical  man  to  practise  where  he 
sees  fit,  unless  the  Polizei  Ilerrn  see  fit 
also.  The  town  is  divided  into  districts : 
each  district  has  its  fixed  number  of  me- 
dical men,  according  to  the  population, 
of  which  there  are  stated  returns.  But, 
granted  permission  to  kill  and  cure  in  a 
certain  quarter,  that  is  not  all.  The  phy- 
sician may  not  take  U  house  too  near  his 
fellow-practitioners.  He  may  neither  set 
up  next  door,  nor  opposite,  nor  in  the 
same  street;  the  Poliisei  Herm  step  in 
and  measure  distances,  and  point  out  the 
streets  in  which  he  may  choose  his  dwel- 
ling. If  he  object  to  the  streets 
pomted  out,  they  are  mildly  inexora- 
ble. Such  is  the  law,  they  have  no 
option :  either  those  streets,  Herr  Doc- 
tor, or  none. 

Other  stringent  regulations  there  are  : 
some  vexatious,  like  the  last-mentioned, 
others  full  of  sound  sense.  Of  all  the 
sensible  ones,  perhaps  the  most  sensible 
is  that  respecting  the  clearing  away  of 
snow.  In  Munich,  where  the  snow  sea- 
son may  begin  any  day  in  December  and 
continue  to  the  end  of  March  or  even 
later,  such  an  event  as  a  block-up  is  un- 
known. Every  householder  is  bound  to 
do  his  part,  either  personally  or  by  proxy, 
towards  preventing  the  snow  from  be- 
coming an  impediment.  Doorways  must 
be  cleared,  pavements  swept.     Woe  to 
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the  Ilausmeister  (porter)  before  whose 
door  last  night's  suow  lies  after  eight 
o'clock.  Not  only  must  the  fresh  snow 
be  swept  ofT,  but  that  which  has  been 
trodden  down  by  foot-passengers  into 
muddy  ice  must  be  chipped  from  time 
to  time,  at  least  once  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  to  obviate  the  accidents  which 
miu;ht  otherwise  occur.  From  town  to 
country  tliere  is  a  clean,  hard  side-path 
on  which  even  the  aged  may  walk  in 
safety.  One  day  I  was  taking  my  walk 
a  mile  or  so  beyond  the  Ludwig's  Thor, 
on  this  beaten  side-path,  and  wondering, 
as  I  looked  on  at  the  long  never-ending 
straight  line  in  front  of  me,  how  the 
roacimakers  liked  their  cold  morning's 
task  of  keeping  the  ice-path  in  order, 
when  up  came  His  Majesty  King  Lud- 
wig.  1  had  watched  the  old  man  walk- 
ing down  Ludwigstrasse  when  I  set  out; 
and  had  purposely  taken  the  path  on  the 
right,  he  having  taken  the  other,  because 
else  I  must  have  stepped  out  of  the  track 
into  the  snow  to  make  my  curtsey.  But 
King  Ludwig  had  chosen  to  return  by 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  that  on 
which  he  had  set  out,  so  that  my  curtsey 
was  not  ti)  be  avoided.  I  went  on  slowly 
as  soon  as  I  perceived  him,  looking  ibr  a 
spot  where  the  snow  should  be  less  piled 
up.  I  found  a  favorable  place,  stepped 
aside,  and  made  my  curtsey — in  white 
soft  snow  about  two  and  a  half  feet  deep. 
The  beaten  ice  lay  at  least  a  foot  and  a 
half  above  the  gravel  of  the  pathway. 
Off  came  the  old  J^ing's  hat.  "  There  is 
quite  enough  room  for  ns  both,Fr'aulein," 
said  he  with  his  grand  bow,  as  he  passed 
swiftly  on. 

One  more  instance  of  the  paternal  in- 
terference. Is  there  a  commoner  com- 
plaint than  that  of  the  imposition  prac- 
tised on  ladies  by  porters  and  cabmen  ? 
In  England  it  is  bad  enough.  In  most 
parts  of  Italy  it  is  too  bad.  Yet  it  is 
certainly  not  for  want  of  a  tariff.  A  tariff 
there  is — for  every  one  to  infringe,  it 
would  seem.  In  Munich  there  is  a 
tariff,  and  if  any  man  dare  infringe  there 
are  the  Polizei  Herrn,  ready  with  the 
dark  closet  and  the  twenty-four  kreutzer 
fine.  I>i4t  I  never  met  with  a  case  of 
imposition.  You  hire  a  cab;  if  bv  the 
course,  you  pay  twelve  kreutzers  (four- 


pence),  if  by  the  hour  fortj-eight  kreu^ 
zers.  Cabby  looks  at  his  watch,  and 
lets  you  see  the  hour,  if  you  do  not  also 
pull  out  yours,  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake.  If  it  is  a  yery  cold  day,  and 
his  hair  and  moustache  are  frozen,  yon 
may  be  sure  he  will  not  refuse  a  few 
kreutzers  over  and  above  his  fare ;  but 
it  is  as  much  as  his  liberty  is  worth  to 
ask  for  any. 

Packtrager  (portersj  have  their  letUl 
— slips  of  paper  on  which  their  number 
and  the  name  of  the  district  and  com- 
pany to  which  they  belong  are  pruited 
m  neat  characters.      For  each  quarter 
of  an  hour  employed  in  your  service  they 
give  you  one  of  these  slips.     No  pack- 
tmger  would  be  so  insane  as  to  try  to 
make   his  employer  take   a  zettel   too 
much ;  the  iirst  attempt  at  imposition 
would  bring  him.  under  the  surveiUance 
of  the  ever- watchful  police,  the  second 
would  entail   the  loss  of  his  character 
and  place.     Neither  may  the  employer 
pay  his  packtrager  without  receiving  the 
zettel,   one    for  every  fifteen    minutes. 
Each  is  bound  by  law,  the  one  to  give, 
the  other  to  receive,  the  zettel.    The  first 
time  I  employed  one  of  these  men  was 
when  I  had   been  trying  to  find  the 
Mariahilfe  Kirche  and  had  lost  my  way. 
First  of  all  he  presented  me  with  his 
number.     Our  walk  finished,  he  pulled 
out  these  slips  of  printed  pa|)er  and  pre- 
sented  me  with   tive  of  them.     I  paid 
him,  and  after  a  glance  at  the  papers, 
let  them  without  more  ado  drop  on  the 
pavement,  and  \valked  on.     ^^Graciooa 
madam  ! "  cried  the  man,  picking  them 
up  and  hastening  after  me,  ^'  these  are 
the  zettel!    You  must  keep  them  at  least 
till  you  get  home,  and  then  you   may 
bum  them,  but  you  must  not  leave  them 
lying  about  in  that  way.     Suppose  they 
were  to  be  picked  by  a  false packtrdger  I 
Or  suppose  a  police  agent  saw  them  on 
the  ground  !      There  would  be  instant 
inquiry,  and  I  might  get  into  trouble." 
I  took  my  five  zettel  and  earned  them 
home,   feeling   very   small    indeed.      I 
kept  them  for  a  few  days,  for  there  was 
no  knowing  whether  a  police-agent  had 
not  seen  me  drop  them,  and  whether  he 
might  not  be  coming  to  know  the  reason 
why. 
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A  CIRCUMSTANCE  bas  just  been  brought 
to  light  through  the  careful  study  of  the 
photographs  of  the  recent  total  sohir 
*  eclipse  which  is  full  of  interest  and  signi- 
ficance. When  the  sun  is  totally  ecUps- 
ed,  there  springs  suddenly  into  view  a 
glory  of  white  light,  resembling  the  nim- 
bus with  which  painters  surround  the 
head  of  a  saint.  Astronomers  have  agreed 
to  call  this  appearance  the  Corona  /  but 
hitherto  they  have  been  perplexed  by 
doubts  whether  this  crown  of  glory  be- 
longs to  the  sun  or  the  moon,  or  whether, 
in  fine,  it  is  formed  by  our  own  atmos- 
phere. 

If  we  briefly  consider  what  is  common- 
ly seen,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  interest  and  importance  of 
the  discovery  which  has  just  been  made 
respecting  the  corona. 

As  the  moon  is  about  to  hide  the  last 
narrow  streak  of  the  sun's  disc,  the  first 
signs  of  the  corona  make  their  appear- 
ance. But  only  when  totality  has  com- 
menced does  the  phenomenon  present  it- 
self in  full  splendor.  It  is  no  faint  gleam, 
like  the  light  of  a  twilight  sky.  "  I  had 
imagined,"  says  Mr.  Baily,  speaking  of 
the  eclipse  of  1842,  "that  the  corona,  as 
to  its  luminous  appearance,  would  not 
be  brighter  than  the  faint  crepuscular 
light  which  sometimes  takes  place  on  a 
summer  evening.  I  was,  however,  as- 
tonished at  the  splendid  scene  which 
suddenly  burst  upon  my  view."  All 
round  the  eclipsed  sun,  to  a  distance 
equal  to  about  a  tenth  of  his  apparent 
diameter,  there  is  a  brilliant  ring  of  light, 
which  appears  under  favorable  circum- 
stances of  vision  to  have  a  well-defined 
edge.  But  this  is  not  the  complete  coro- 
na. Beyond  the  edge  of  this  ring  of 
light  extends  a  fainter  ring,  sometimes 
spreading  out  into  rays  or  streamers, 
which  extend  some  eight  or  nine  times 
farther  from  the  eclipsed  sun  than  the 
bright  inner  circle  of  light.  The  color 
of  the  corona  is  commonly  described  as 
white ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  seen  through  a  pure  atmosphere  it 
presents  tints  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue. 

Such  is  the  corona  as  seen  by  astrono- 
mers. But  the  question  will  at  once  arise, 
what  is  the  real  position  and  what  are  the 


true  dimensions  of  this  beautiful  object  ? 
Of  course,  if  we  regard  it  as  a  mere  optical 
phenomenon  produced  by  our  own  at- 
mosphere, we  need  not  try  to  find  an 
answer  to  these  questions.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  corona,  its  apparent  figure, 
and  its  variations  of  figure,  would  then 
have  merely  a  meteorological  interest, 
apart,  of  course,  from  the,  optical  ques- 
tions they  involve.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  regard  the  corona  as  a  real  solar  ap- 
pendage, we  are  forced  to  consider  it  as 
one  of  the  most  important  and  striking 
features  of  the  solar  system.  The  ring  of 
brighter  light  around  the  sun  is  then  seen 
to  repi-esent  a  globular  shell  about  90,000 
miles  in  depth,  and  surrounding  the 
whole  mass  of  the  central  luminary  of  the 
planetary  system.  The  fainter  part  of  the 
corona  becomes  an  even  more  astound- 
ing phenomenon,  since,  looked  on  as  a 
solar  appendage,  it  represents  a  shell  of 
matter  fully  800,000  miles  deep  in  every 
part,  and  forming  with  the  sun,  which  it 
encloses,  a  sphere  some  two  and-a-half 
millions  of  miles  in  diameter, — the  largest 
sphere  of  matter  which  the  science  of  as- 
tronomy presents  wiih  any  certainty  to 
our  consideration.  But  if  the  corona  be- 
longs to  the  moon,  its  dimensions  shrink 
into  relative  insignificance, — in  fact,  our 
own  earth  is  a  larger  globe  than  the  co- 
ronal sphere  so  understood. 

The  question  of  the  corona  has  long 
been  seen  to  rest  between  the  two  former 
solutions.  Halley  rather  favored  the  no- 
tion that  the  corona  is  a  lunar  phenome- 
non ;  but  he  admitted  that  one  whose 
judgments  he  "  must  always  revere  "  (he 
referred,  doubtless,  to  his  illustrious 
friend  Newton)  held  a  contrary  opinion. 
We  now  know  very  certainly  that  the 
moon  has  no  atmosphere  whose  extent 
we  can  measure, — certainly  no  atmos- 
phere approaching  in  extent  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  coronal  rings. 

During  the  great  solar  eclipse  of  1808 
very  little  attention  was  given  to  the  co- 
rona, because  astronomers  were  very 
anxious  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
rose- colored  prominences.  But  from  the 
few  observations  which  were  then  made, 
the  question  whether  the  corona  belongs 
to  the  sun  or  is  a  phenomenon  of  our 
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own  atmosphere  was  left  an  open  one.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  problem  of  the  coro- 
na might  be  solved  during  the  total 
eclipse  which  occurred  last  August  in 
North  America.  At  first,  however,  the 
results  of  the  observations  seemed  more 
perplexing  than  any  which  had  yet  been 
presented  to  the  notice  of  astronomers. 
As  Mr.  Lockyer  remarked,  they  were 
"  bizarre  and  puzzling  in  the  extreme." 
They  seemed  to  point  to  the  corona  as  a 
permanent  solar  aurora,  since  some  of  the 
observers  found  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
aurora  the  same  bright  lines  which  be- 
long to  the  spectrum  of  the  aurora  bo- 
realis. 

So  perplexing  did  this  result  appear, 
that  Mr.  Lockyer  was  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  some  mistake  had  not  been 
made.  The  results  of  his  own  observa- 
tions had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  solar  atmosphere  in  which  the  red 
prominences  are  formed  is  by  no  means 
so  dense  as  the  enormous  dimensions  of 
the  corona  would  imply,  if  the  corona 
really  were  a  solar  atmosphere.  It  will 
be  known  to  many  of  our  readers  that 
Dr.  Frankland  and  Mr.  Lockyer  have 
worked  together  in  this  matter,  and  they 
have  found  tl)at  the  appearance  of  the 
briglit  lines  belonging  to  the  prominences 
can  be  taken  as  a  means  of  estimatins: 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
those  prominences  appear ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  pointed,  as  we 
have  said,  to  a  relatively  rare  atmosphere. 
But  now  it  would  seem  that  little  fur- 
ther doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting 
the  fact  that  the  brighter  coronal  ring, 
at  least,  belongs  to  the  sun.  For  on  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  photographs 
taken  during  the  recent  total  eclipse,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  disc  of  the  moon 
travelled  ooer  the  corona ;  and  further, 
that  the  corona  presente(i  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  seen  from  widely  separated 
places.  It  will  be  remembered  that  pho- 
tography gave  in  the  same  way  the  first 
evidence  of  the  true  nature  of  the  color- 
ed prominences.  It  was  discovered  dur- 
ing the  eclipse  of  1860  that  the  moon 
travelled  over  the  prominences,  and  so 
astronomers  pronounced  decisively  that 
these  objects  belong  to  the  sun.  It  would 
appear  quite  as  certain,  now,  that  the 
corona  is  also  a  solar  appendage. 

But  how  are  we  to  get  over  the  diffi- 
culties suggested  by  Mr.  Lockyer's  ob- 


servations ?  It  seems  perplexing  in  tbe 
extreme  to  regard  the  corona  as  a  solar 
atmosphere,  because,  wore  it  really  of 
this  nature,  the  pressure  at  the  suilaoe 
of  the  sun  would  be  inconceivably  great 
And  again,  there  are  mechanical  reasons 
for  doubting  whether  an  atmosphere  of 
such  a  nature  could  exist  around  a  body 
rotating  so  rapidly  as  the  sun.  Is  it  not 
conceivable  that  the  corona  may  consist, 
as  Mr.  Baxendell  recently  suggestedi  of 
cosmical  bodies  travelling  around  the 
sun  ?  We  know  that  such  an  explana- 
tion has  long  been  given  of  the  zodiacal 
light,  and  that  light  has  been  found  to  be 
similar  in  character  to  the  aurora  borea- 
lis.  May  not  the  corona  be  simply  the 
denser  part  of  the  zodiacal  light  ?  Only 
then  there  is  this  difficulty.  A  nnmber 
of  cosmical  bodies,  if  shining  by  their 
own  light,  could  only  give  snch  a  spec- 
trum as  the  corona  if  they  consistea  of 
glowing  gas.  Now  we  had  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  aurora  borealis,  the  so- 
diacal  light,  or  the  corona,  consists  of 
snch  a  material  until  recent  observatioD 
showed  that  they  give  a  bright-line  spec- 
trum. There  is,  apparently,  only  one  es- 
cape from  the  difficulties  thus  involved. 
We  know  that  the  aurora  is  in  part  an 
electric  phenomenon,  and  we  mar  now 
therefore  proceed  safely  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  zodiacal  li^ht  and  the  corona  are 
also  in  part  electrical  phenomena.  We 
know  further  that  the  auroral  action  is 
as'sociated  with  solar  action,  therefore  we 
may  conclude  that  so  also  is  the  action 
which  produces  the  appearance  of  the 
zodiacal  light  and  the  corona.  Now  an 
electric  flash,  when  examined  by  the  spec- 
troscope, gives  a  bright-line  spectram 
corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances between  which  the  flash  passes 
and  the  character  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  discharge  takes  place.  May  we 
not  conclude  with  some  confidence  that 
we  see  in  the  aurora,  the  zodiacal  light, 
and  the  solar  corona,  a  light  due  simply 
to  such  electrical  discharges  excited  oy 
the  sun's  action  ?  We  know  that  in  oar 
own  atmosphere  there  is  a  continnal 
downfall  of  meteoric  dust,  and  astrono- 
mers have  long  believed  that  in  the  snn's 
neighborhood  meteoric  streams  arc  mnch 
more  densely  aggregated  than  near  the 
earth ;  so  that  there  is  no  want  of  ma- 
terial basis  to  the  theory  we  have  here 
ventured  to  propound. 
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September  the  first,  1715.  A  hundred 
years  more,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
will  have  been  fought.  The  Allies  will 
be  in  Paris,  and  the  Conqueror  of  Lodi, 
Areola,  Auerstadt,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and 
Marengo,  the  constructor  of  the  Sim- 
plon's  road,  the  regenerater  of  France, 
will  have  thrown  hunself  upon  the 
generosity  of  Lord  Castlereagh  and 
George  of  England.  O,  what  a  wonder- 
ful century,  this  century,  of  all  others, 
for  France  the  beautiful!  And  where 
is  the  pen  that  shall  describe  the  marvels 
which  came  to  pass  in  that  little  span  ? 

September  the  first,  and  Louis  XIV. 
is  dying.  The  courtiers  have  run  from 
the  Palais  Royal  to  Versailles,  back 
from  Versailles  to  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
back  again  and  once  more  back  again, 
as  the  last  flickering  gleams  of  the  lamp 
of  life  have  blazed  up  for  a  moment,  or 
sunk  again  into  the  darkness  for  which 
they  are  on  the  watch. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  who,  shining 
light  of  Catholicism  as  she  may  be,  does 
not  love  death,  is  frightened,  and  flies 
to  St.  Cyr.  The  king  asks  for  her,  and 
she  is  brought  back  to  him  ;  but  in  the 
last  agonies  of  the  dying  man  she  flies 
from  him  again,  and  it  is  by  mercenary 
hands  that  those  blue  eyes,  which  once 
shed  light  and  love  on  La  Valliere,  are 
closed  for  ever,  and  the  only  watchers 
beside  the  couch  of  the  great  king  are 
servants,  who  take  wages  for  the  painful 
task. 

The  modern  Sardanapalus  has  no 
faithful  Myrrha.  The  widow  of  Paul 
Scarron  and  the  wife  of  the  King  of 
France  has  no  more  prizes  to  win  in  the 
court  lottery,  and  for  that  hideous  blank 
of  death  her  narrow,  bigoted,  and  selfish 
soul  has  nothing  but  terror. 

If  La  Valliere  had  been  living  in  tl^s 
sad  autumn  of  1715,  would  she  not  have 
hurried  from  her  convent  to  the  couch 
of  the  sick  man,  who,  never  loved  but 
for  himself  by  her,  would  have  been 
dearer  a  thousand  times  in  his  hour  of 
peril  and  of  death  ?  But,  mighty  as  the 
most  Christian  king  may  have  been, 
strong^  though  he  may  have  been  to 
fight  Dutch  William,  to  ravage  the  Pa- 
latinate, and  to  persecute  the  Protes- 
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tants,  he  is  powerless  now,  and  he,  as 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  may  vainly  , 
sigh  "  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  stilL" 

The  tender  hands  are  still  in  death, 
the  gentle  voice  is  silent.  His  friends, 
his  favorites,  the  creatures  of  his  bounty, 
are  at  the  Palais  Royal.  A  feeble  glim- 
mer, the  star  rising  there,  perhaps ;  but 
it  is  better  worth  worship  than  this  great 
sinking  sun,  which  goes  down  and  leaves 
behind  only  the  red  fading  light  of  the 
long  day  that  has  been  so  glorious. 

He  has  outlived  La  Valliere,  his  queen, 
his  brother,  his  son,  perhaps  even  his 
glory.  He  has  abandoned  his  greatness 
to  Pere  la  Chaise,  Le  Tellier,  and  De 
Maintenon  ;  he  has  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes;  and  he  is  dead.  The  feeble 
grasp  releases  the  sceptre  which  he  took 
long  ago  from  the  dying  hold  of  Mazarin, 
and  it  falls — into  what  hands?  We 
must  go  to  the  Palais  Royal  to  answer 
that  question. 

We  shall  find  him,  this  nephew  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  perhaps  at  one  of  those 
little  suppers — Utopian  banquets,  Uto- 
pian saturnalias — where  wine,  wit,  im- 
piety, scandal,  immorality,  and  weari- 
ness alike  reign.  His  daughter,  the 
Duchesse  de  Berri,  perhaps  at  his  right 
hand,  his  mistress  at  his  left,  and,  for  the 
rest  of  the  company,  ladies  of  the  Opera, 
and  a  few  gentlemen  renowned  alike  for 
their  brilliancy  of  intellect  and  deficiency 
in  what  modern  science  has  tausrht 
us  to  call  "moral  religion."  How 
much  of  that  section  of  the  brain  would 
Mr.  George  Combe  have  found  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  I  wonder  ? 

But  for  all  this  he  is  a  favorite,  this^ 
Duke  of  Orleans,  pupil  of  "  goat-faced  " 
Dubois,  the  apothecary's  son.  He  is  a 
favorite — with  his  particular  acquaint- 
ance, of  course.  Perhaps  the  populace 
dying  of  famine  yonder  in  the  provinces, 
or  of  fever  in  the  garrets  of  St.  Antoine, 
may  not  so  much  appreciate  his  princely 
graces  and  his  blase  virtues.  He  is  of 
the  new  school,  Monseigneur,  the  nephew 
of  the  dying  king, — and  a  very  incredu- 
lous and  eyebrow-elevating  school  this 
new  school  is.  He  does  not  believe  in 
the  religion  of  his  fathers ;  he  will  hear 
15 
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nothing  of  that  reformed  faith  which 
one  Martin  Luther  brought  into  fashion 
long  ago,  and  which  endures  so  much 
to-day  out  there  in  the  desert;  he  does 
not  believe  in  virtue;  he  does  not  believe 
in  truih,  or  benevolence,  or  honesty,  or 
patriotism,"  or  loyalty,  or  the  love  of  wo- 
men or  ihe  friendship  of  men ;  he  does  not 
believe  in  anything.  Or  perhaps,  reject- 
ing all  these  things  as  absurd  improba- 
bilities and  metaphysical  chimeras,  he 
does  believe  a  little  in  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  employs  several  rather  un- 
profitable nights  in  the  carri^res  of 
Vauvres  and  Vaugirard,  with  a  view  to 
meeting  his  Satanic  Majesty.  That  dis- 
tinguished foreign  power  did  not,  it  ap- 
pears, avail  himself  of  so  good  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
one  of  the  younger  sons  of  St.  Louis. 
Perhaps  he  only  deferred  the  pleasure. 
But  the  duke  is  beloved,  I  say,  by  all 
those  who  approach  his  pei-son.  He  is 
brave,  handsome,  has  a  melodious  voice, 
is  witty,  affable,  and  withal  benevolent. 
He  has  no  particular  inclination  for 
crime ;  indeed,  it  is,  like  virtue,  a  great 
deal  too  much  trouble.  But  for  easy- 
going, gentlemanly  vice  he  is  your  man. 
Ijet  him  alone.  Give  him  to-night  his 
little  supper,  his  companions,  his  favorite 
daughtLM*,  his  mistresses,  his  coryphees, 
his  wit  and  inBdelity  (he  cannot  separate 
these  two  last) ;  let  him  eat,  drink, 
laugh,  be  cynical,  be  weary ;  carry  him 
away  from  the  table  if  he  is  unable  to 
walk ;  and  to-morrow — let  him  begin 
again.  For  the  rest,  there  is  Dubois, 
this  apothecary's  insatiable  and  goat- 
faced  son,  who  wants  to  hold  all  the 
reins  of  power  in  one  eager  grasp,  and 
who  pt»rhaps  does  entangle  them  not  a 
little  thereby. 

But  the  will  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
does^not  leave  all  the  povverin  the  hands 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  only  names 
him  chief  of  a  council  of  regency,  with 
very  limited  power  for  good  or  evil; 
but  a  little  clover  juggling  with  the 
Parliament,  a  great  deal  of  flattery, 
prodigal  promises  of  future  favor,  a 
warm  defence  of  his  rights  from  Joly 
de  Fleury  and  D'Aguesseau,  and  the 
will  of  the  late  king  is  set  aside.  The 
great  dead  lion  is  of  very  little  impor- 
tance now,  though  he  was  monarch  of 
the  forests  yesterday.  Orleans  is  regent, 
wilii  tlia  sole  executive  power;  and  he 


makes  a  pretty  gratefal  speech  to  the 
Parliament,  giving  them  tlie  ri^ht  of  re- 
monstrance— a  right  which  tuey  take 
care  to  use  by  and  by. 

He  has  a  great  many  partisans,  thid 
affable,  nscdup  prince.  The  women  are 
on  his  side.  What  can  stand  against  a 
handsome  face  and  a  graceful  manner, 
where  they  are  umpires  ?  The  courtiers 
are  on  his  side ;  they  do  not  want  Ha- 
dame  de  Maintenon  and  the  priests 
back  again,  with  the  dreary  aaceticisin 
of  the  last  days  of  the  last  Louis.  Tie 
nobility,  with  the  Duo  de  Saint-Simon 
at  their  head,  are  not  sorry  either  to 
exalt  him,  since  they  can  thereby  humil- 
iate the  son  of  La  Montespan,  the  Due 
de  Maine,  to  whom  the  absolute  monardi 
had  given  such  a  preeminence.  The  Jan- 
senists  are  on  his  side ;  for  they  think 
that,  professing  no  religion  at  all,  he 
may  happen  to  be  a  little  merdful  aboat 
those  nice  distinctions  for  which  they 
have  undergone  so  much  persecution. 
The  army  is  with  him,  because  he  is  a 
brave  soldier. 

Louis  the  Well-beloved  ^be  has  not 
eai*ned  that  title  yet,  by  the  by)  is  bnt 
a  little  golden-haired  boy  of  five  yetrs 
of  age.  They  hold  a  bed  of  jusUoe, 
and  bring  him  to  hear  his  grand&thei's 
will  broken  in  his  name. 

But  before  all  this,  there  has  been  the 
funeral  of  the  great  king.  A  strange 
ceremony :  the  courtiers  drink,  wng, 
laugh,  and  chatter — impious  jokes,  per- 
haps, pass  from  lip  to  lip  about  this  great 
dead  mnn.  The  license  of  the  Alais* 
Royal  suppers,  no  longer  having  eanse 
for  lestrauit  or  shame,  flaunts  in  the 
open  day.  The  people  mingle  the  names 
of  Louis,  De  Maintenon,  and  Le  Tellier, 
to  cover  thom  alike  with  opprobrinro. 
All  the  glories  this  man  has  won  for 
France  are  forgotten,  and  amidst  the 
ridicule  of  the  court  and  the  insults  of 
the  populace  they  carry  his  remains  to 
the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  Had  he  any 
provision  of  this  when  he  saw  dark  olondii 
shape  themselves  into  hearses  aboTS 
the  towers  of  St.  Denis,  he  pacing  the 
terrace  of  St.  Gcrmains,  before  the  death 
of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria?  Had 
he  any  prophetic  foreshadowing  of  the 
day  when  his  hearse  should  go  upon  the 
well-known  road  ? 

So  we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  *^  Lord 
of  the  Silver  Lilies!"     Loaia  the  Hag- 
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uificeiit  is  henceforth  only  a  memory — a  selves  Philosophers.     I  think  this  man, 

gorgeous  abstraction,  for  men  to  write  this  Voltaire,  could  have   been  born  at 

books  and  act  plays  about — a  character  no  other  time ;  he  is  the  natural  birth 

for  a   masquerade  (ah,   reader,  call   to  of  this  unnatural  age — a  purifying  ele- 

mind  the  Louis  you  have  seen — treating  ment,  perhaps,  in  such  a  mass  of  cori-up- 

Buy  a-broom  Girls  and  Maries  Queens  tion.     After  the  Plague  of  London  we 

of  Scots  to  bad  champagne — dressed  in  had  the  Fire.     What  could  come    but 

the  garments  of  Mr.  Nathan,  and  not  contempt,  mockery,  and  execration  after 

knowing  what  to  do  with    his  hands,  this  Jansenist  persecution — tiiis  splitting 

till  he  finds  unexpected  pockets  in  his  of  ecclesiastical  straws  and  dressing-up 

cotton-velvet    trunks,  ana  keeps  them  of  party  malice  in  holy  garments — after 

there  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  espe-  cruelties  and  injustices  unheard  of  before, 

cially  in  cavalier  seul) — a   model  for  a  and  almost  too  terrible  to  hear  of  now, 

waxwork  exhibition,  very  good  in  pic-  have  been  committed  upon  these  sincere 

tures,   and  exceeding  excellent  on  the  and  devoted  followers  of  the  reformed 

stage.     How  many  a  moral  will  he  point,  religion — whose    powers  of   endurance 

how  many  a  tale  will  he  adorn,  before  no  agonies  can  exhaust,  whose  rock  of 

his  reign  shall  be  done,  or  the  many-  faith  no  assaults  of  armed  troops,  sent 

colored   raiment  of  his  youth,   or  the  by   the    Parliament    to    destroy  these 

sober  violet  velvet  of  his  age,  shall  be  wretches  who  dare  to  worship  God  in 

worn  quite  threadbare  !     For  the  rest,  their  own   fashion,  can  shake  ?      They 

he  is  dead,  and  they  are  coming  home  assemble  at  Montiiuban,  one  day,  to  sing 

from    his  funeral,  singing  comic  songs  hymns  and  hear  a  sermon ;  the  troops 

and  telling  funny  stories,  and  behaving  come  down  upon  them  before  the  service 

altogether  very  much  as  you  did,  gentle  is  over ;    some  are  hung,  the  greater 

readtTpOn  the  evening  of  the  last  Wed-  number  sent  to  the  galleys.     Good-na- 

nesday  in  May,  when  yon  were  returning  tured    Philip,    however,   who    doesn't, 

from  a  certain  ceremony,  in  which  one  for  his  own  part,  want  any  of  this  per- 

PretendiT  was  the  principal  performer,  secution,  uses   his  right  of  mercy,  and 

He  is  dead;   they  have  returned  from  releases  sixty-eight  of  them.      Let   us 

his  grave,  as  in  modern  days  we  come  hope  that  his  little  supper  that  night 

ome  from  the  Derby  ;  and  Orleans  is  was  peculiarly  successful,  and  that   his 

regent  and  Dubois  is  king  in  his  stead ;  corj/pMes  and  roues  were  a  shade  less 

not  that  the  regent  is  particularly  at-  ennuyants  than  usual.     Another  assem- 

tached    to   Dubois — not    that  the  link  bly  takes  place  at  Anduze.    There  are 

between  them  is  esteem,  or  confidence,  very  few  men  present,  but  a  great  many 

or  friendship.     Quite  the  contrary.     We  women;    perhaps  this  merciful    parlia- 

shallsee  anon  what  a  kind  speech  Philip  ment  will  spare  the  weaker  sex,  and,  in 

makes  when  his  old  tutor  comes  to  be  consideration  of  their  having  very  likely 

in  the  agonies  of  death.     But  the  apothe-  no  souls,  will  allow  them  to  save  them 

cary's  son   is  stronger  than  the  great-  their  own  way.     No;   seventy-four  are 

grandson   of   Henry  Quatre.      He   has  arrested;  twenty-two  men  sent  to  the 

what  this  insouciant^  agreeable,  good-  galleys;    the   women   and   young  girls 

hearted,  lazy  Philip  has   not — and  has  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 

never   had — a  will  of  his   own.     This  And,  O  strange  and  marvellous  blindness 

valuable  attribute  stands  him   in   good  of  this  brilliant  age  I    they  *do  not   see 

stead.     He  must  above  all  things  obtain  any  danger  in  this  growing  sect — the 

the  cardinal's  hat.      Rather  a  difficult  philosophers;  they  are  let  alone.    This 

matter,  as  it  seems.  Ecclesiastical  France  wise  parliament  does  not  see   that,  be- 

is  strangely   divided  just  now.      This  ginning  by  denying  God,  it  is  just  pos- 

Catholic  faith  is  sadly  un-Catholic    The  sible,  slipping  from  bad  to  worse,  they 

Bull  Unigenitus  has  been  thrown  like  a  will  in  time  be  impious  enough  to  deny  the 

firebrand  into  the  country,  and  Molinists  king ;  and  that  the  same  want  of  faith 

and  Jansenists  are  cutting  each  other's  which  doomed  the  Saviour  of  men  to  the 

throats  in  a  manner  edifying  to  the  world  cross  may  bring  the  son  of  St.  Louis  to 

at  large,  and  not  unpleasing  perhaps  to  the  guillotine. 

that  new  and  growing  sect  whose  mem-        They  are  beginning  to  laugh  at  tradi- 

.bers  ambitiously  have  christened  them-  tions,  these  philosophers,  and  the  ilite  of 
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the  court  look  on  and  laugh  with  them. 
They  do  not  think  of  that  greatest  of  all 
traditions — the  ignorant,  helpless  sceptre 
which  has  just  fallen  into  the  feeble  hold 
of  a  child — the  supreme  power  which  is 
in  the  guilty  hands  of  a  shameless  and 
reprobate  favorite.  They  do  not  fear 
that  time  when  the  people  shall  look 
behind  the  gaudy,  transparent,  painted 
show,  and,  seeing  what  daubing  the 
painting  is,  and  that,  after  all,  the  lights, 
so  brilliant  to  look  at  from  the  front,  are 
only  filthy  expiring  tallow-candles,  shall 
proceed  ruthlessly  to  pull  the  rotten 
edifice  down.  And  all  this  time  Dubois 
is  waiting  for  the  cardinal's  hat.  He 
has  rather  a  long  time  to  wait  for  it. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  follow  him 
through  all  the  twistings  and  windings 
of  the  intrififue  which  at  last  obtains  it 
for  him  !  First,  his  pupil  and  protector 
gives  him  a  bishopric.  He  had  given 
one  to  Massillon,  why  not  to  Dubois  ? 
May  you  not  wear  your  mitre  with  a 
difference  ?     There  is  some  difiiculty  in 

fetting  him  installed  in  his  high  dignity, 
'he  Archbishop  of  Paris,  De  Noailles, 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  he 
will  lay  his  sanctifying  hands  on  nothing 
80  vile  and  degraded,  and,  further,  for- 
bids that  he  should  receive  orders  in  his 
diocese.  The  apothecary's  son  has  been 
married  in  his  youth,  too,  and  his  wife 
is  still  alive;  but  nobody  troubles  himself 
about  her^  and  Dubois  takes  care  that  the 
rejjister  of  his  marriage  shall  be  missing. 
The  Bishop  of  Nantes,  Tressau,  al- 
moner to  the  regent,  is  more  accommo- 
dating ;  the  holy  ceremonials  are  rattled 
through  with  amazing  celerity;  he  is 
made — this  ornament  to  the  church — 
sub-deacon,  deacon,  and  priest  in  one 
day,  so  that  he  may  be  qualified  to  as- 
sist at  the  council  of  the  regency.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  Cardinal  de 
Rohan,  the  Bishop  of  Nantes,  and  (O 
that  we  should  have  to  blush  as  we  write 
it!)  Massillon  complete  the  ceremony, 
and  Dubois  is  Bishop  of  Cambrai.  The 
cardinal's  hat  does  not  come  till  after- 
wards :  and  does  not  come  without 
trouble,  and  not  a  little  Ultramontane 
hocus-pocus  with  the  Pope,  the  Bull 
Unigenitus,  and  King  George  of  Eng- 
land. Of  course  the  people  pay  for  the 
hat  in  some  indirect  way  or  other,  but 
are  sufficiently  rewarded  in  having  Du- 
bois to  govern  them. 


In  the  mean  time  there  is  little  Loiitt 
to  be  seen  to.  As  to  that  foolish  report 
of  foul  play  from  Philip  of  Orleana  in  the 
death  of  the  Duke  and  DuclieBS  of  Boor- 
gogne,  and  danger  of  the  life  of  hia  lit- 
tle royal  cousin  if  left  in  his  hands,  sardy 
nobody  is  silly  enough  to  believe  that. 
"  Ne  fsutor  ultra  crepidam^'^^  said  Apelles 
to  the  officious  coboler ;  and  the  Regent 
is  by  no  means  the  sort  of  man  to  pot 
himself  out  of  the  way  to  commit  a 
great  crime,  even  for  the  sake  of  wear- 
ing the  crown  of  St.  Louis.  He  is  con- 
stant enough  to  his  own  follies,  snch  as 
they  are,  and  they  are  quite  bad  enongli 
and  fatal  enough  to  stand  charged  withal, 
without  weighing  down  this  poor,  in- 
dolent, reckless,  infidel,  weary  sonlwith 
the  energetic  and  industrious  wicked- 
nesses of  bolster-smothering,  nephev- 
murdering  Richard  of  the  good  Englidi 
days  gone  by.  In  sober  earnest,  the 
regent  is  very  fond  of  his  little  Vinm^n ; 
he,  so  pui*poseless  himself,  endeavors  to 
give  the  young  king  a  taste  for  work, 
and  to  direct  his  juvenile  mind  to  the 
afiairs  of  the  state  it  is  by  and  hy  to 
govern.  From  the  age  of  ten  Lonis  as- 
sists at  the  councils — says  very  little,  bnt 
listens  attentively,  and,  when  he  does 
speak,  speaks  sensibly.  The  regent  con- 
sults his  taste  in  all  things,  addresses 
him  with  as  much  respect  as  aflfecfion, 
and  seems  altogether  to  love  this  pretty 
boy  of  the  long  golden  and  hyadnthine 
locks  so  much  admired  by  Mehemet 
Efiendi,  who  tells,  by  and  by,  how  he 
saw  the  little  king  with  the  pretty  cnris 
strut  like  a  partridge  at  the  reqnest  of 
his  attendants,  who  wish  the  envoT  to 
behold  the  beauty  and  graceful  carnage 
of  this  young  Bourbon.  Yes,  Fhilqi 
loves  him ;  and  he,  so  indifferent  to 
public  opinion,  he  who  lives  in  defiance 
of  scandal,  rather  loving  the  noise  and 
the  clamor  thereof,  and  nothing  affirayed 
even  at  the  hideous  thines  which  oat  of 
the  sink  of  vile  imaginations  have  been 
uttered  about  himself  and  his  fitvorite 
daughter,  is  known  to  shed  tears  on 
reading  the  philippics  of  Lagrange  Chan- 
cel, which  cruelly  wound  him  on  tins  his 
tenderest  point,  his  love  for  the  kine. 

Little  Louis  is  safe  enough ;  Philip  of 
Orleans  has  given  him  into  the  hands  of 
the  tutor  designated  by  the  will  of  the 
late  king,  Fleury,  Bishop  of  Fr^jns.  Hd 
is  an  old  man,  tliis  Fleury,  already,  a 
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very  wise  old  man  too,  and  a  virtuous 
and  a  disinterested,  as  people  said ;  yet 
perhaps,  for  all  this,  the  little  Bourbon 
might  have  a  better  teacher.  It  is 
pretty  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  pre- 
ceptor is  quite  willing  to  make  anything 
of  bis  pupil  but  a  great  king.  He  looks 
forward  to  a  day  when  he,  as  prime 
minister,  shall  rule  in  France,  and  with 
an  eye  to  that  devoutly-desired  consum- 
mation Louis  must  be  a  cipher.  He  is 
born  feeble  and  sickly,  and  they  fear  to 
fatigue  him  with  over-much  study. 
When  his  health  comes  to  be  firmly 
established,  habits  of  indolence  are  found 
to  be  firmly  established  too.  Fleury 
teaches  him  to  rely  upon  stronger  minds 
than  his  own — on  the  Bishop  of  Fr^jus, 
for  example ;  to  sec  with  his  eyes  ana  to 
hear  with  his  ears.  He  has  wonderful 
influence  over  him,  this  tutor,  which  he 
retains  to  the  very  last ;  and  perhaps  his 
is  the  hand  which  smooths  that  easy 
descent  down  which,  during  a  reign  of 
fifty-nine  degraded  years,Louis  XV.drag- 
ged  France  and  all  her  trampled  glory. 

And  now  comes  that  terrible  and  in- 
satiate madness  and  fever  with  which 
the  Scotch  speculator  Law  inoculates 
France. 

Princes,  duchesses,  bishops,  lorettes, 
priests,  and  footmen  are  alike  bitten  with 
the  speculative  mania.  Property  which 
may  multiply  its  value  by  thirty-six  while 
you  carry  it  in  your  pocket  is  not  to  be 
despised ;  and  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  eight  at  night  the  Rue  Quincampoix 
is  crowded  to  suffocation  with  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  noble  and  citizen. 
Great  ladies  think  it  no  disgrace  to  w^ait  en- 
tire d<ays  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Scotch 
speculator,  exiled  from  his  own  country 
for  murder  though  he  may  be.  Very 
curious  are  the  stories  told  of  the  great 
ladies  and  Mr.  Law,  but  perhaps  better 
omitted  here.  In  the  mean  time,  fortunes 
are  made  in  a  day.  To-day  Jeames 
hangs  on  behind  the  gilded  carriage  of 
monseigneur,  to-morrow  lolls  on  the 
silken  cushions  of  his  own.  It  is  a  mad- 
ness which  possesses  this  wretched,  im- 
pulsive, political-economy-ignoring  peo- 
ple. Life  is  no  longer  safe  in  the  Kue 
Quincampoix.  In  the  crowd,  in  broad 
day,  there  are  assassinations.  A  Count 
de  Horn  is  broken  on  the  wheel  for  hav- 
ing stabbed  and  robbed  a  courtier.  The 
speculators  are  forbidden  the  Kue  Quin- 


campoix by  the  regent,  on  account  of 
these  outrages ;  but  they  take  refuge  on 
the  Place  Vendome,  and  here  this  pleas- 
ure-loving people  make  a  kind  of  carni- 
val. Tents  cover  the  place,  jewels  and  pre- 
cious  glittering  trinkets  are  exposed  for 
sale,  and  amongst  the  frenzies  of  joy  and 
the  agonies  of  despair,  great  ladies  sit 
all  day  at  .gaming-tables  listening  to 
bands  of  music,  and  stared  at  by  other 
ladies  certainly  not  as  great,  but  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  as  respectable.  Presently 
there  is  a  reaction,  the  money  is  all  going 
to  be  changed  into  withered  leaves,  and 
every  one  wants  to  get  rid  of  it  prior  to 
the  transformation.  There  is  more 
crowding,  more  rushing  than  ever; 
corpses  of  people  suffocated  by  the  pres- 
sure are  carried  out  of  the  thick  throng 
high  upon  men's  shoulders.  Expedient 
after  expedient  is  had  recourse  to  by  the 
government;  the  rich  speculators  are 
persecuted,  that  they  may  disgorge. 
Chicanery,  lying,  and  misery,  and,  to 
wind  up  the  story,  Mr.  Law  escaping  in 
a  postcnaise  belonging  to  the  Due  de 
Bourgogne,  who  has  made  a  fortune  in 
spite  of  the  panic.  The  Scotchman  dies 
afterwards  in  poverty,  and  it  is  a  long, 
long  time  before  France  recovers  the 
shock  she  has  endured. 

Perhaps  all  this  furious  speculation,  in 
which  my  lord  the  duke  shows  himself, 
by  insensate  avarice  and  reckless  selfish- 
ness, and  divers  other  little  weaknesses, 
to  be  a  thing  of  flesh  and  blood  and  mor- 
tal frailty,  quite  as  much  as  John  his 
footman ;  perhaps  this  temporary  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  of  money-getting 
does  not  do  a  little  towards  loosening 
the  foundations  of  that  throne  which  is 
to  be  so  rudely  toppled  over.  But  it  is 
not  given  to  look  ahead,  this  lansquenet- 
playing,  champagne-drinking,  execution- 
seeing,  love-making,  and  regent's-sboe- 
licking  noblesse.  Indeed  it  is  something 
wonderful  to  think  how  in  that  seventy- 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Magnificent — death,  which,  in  loosening 
the  bow  which  had  been  held  with  such 
marvellous  tension,  loosened  the  very 
foundations  of  things — it  is  strange  to 
think  how  very  few  really  saw  what  was 
coming,  and  how  blindly  each  did  his 
fraction  of  help  to  add  to  the  great  sum 
of  tl)^t  vast  climax. 

Taxes  are  pretty  heavy  during  this 
golden  age  of  petita  soupers  and  petitea 
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maisons^bon-mots^'sind masqtierades.  The 
regent  is  yery  generous,  and  throws  the 
people's  money  amons:  his  favorites  with 
full  iiands,  as  his  historians  say.     The  bro- 
thers Paris,  men  of  iindoabted  probity, 
are  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  the  finan- 
cial department,   and   some   very  wise 
measures  are  put  in  force  by  them,  some 
rather  unwise.     There   are  reforms  in 
the  army  and  in  the   military  household 
of   the    king.      There    is  a    reduction 
made  in   the   pension  list,   from   which 
even  the  princes  of  the  blood  are  not  ex- 
empt.    Not  a  little  dishonesty  and  pecu- 
lation are  discovered  by  these  brothers 
Paris;  and  in   that  hideously-entangled 
mass   of   affairs,   most    bewildering  to 
think  of,  national  debts  arc  reduced  to 
little  more  than  half  their  stated  sum  on 
being  audited,  so  very  loose  has  been  the 
arithmetic  of  the  trustworthy  servants  of 
the  king.     The  interest  on  monev   lent 
to  the  state  at  divers  times  by  ricn  capi- 
talists is  lowered  to  four  per  cent.     Pub- 
lic faith  broken   with  these  gentlemen, 
certainly ;  but  this  is  not  much  in  the 
regency.     A  good    many    abuses    are 
abolished.     There  comes  now  a  dreadful 
time  for  these  unhappy,  dishonest,  found- 
out  officials,  who  have  been  cheating  the 
king  and  the  people,  and  riding  in  gilded 
carnages  so   long.     The  innocent   are 
confounded  with  the  guilty  :  in  one  year 
five  hundred  persons  are  accused.  Terror 
is  in  many  households,  and  all  France  suf- 
fers therefrom.     The  rich  pretend  to  be 
poor,  and  are  afraid  to  spend  their  money. 
So  much  the  worse  for  trade.    Some  con- 
tractors are  condemned  and  executed ; 
others  sent  out  of  Aladdin  palaces  to  the 
galleys.    The  man  at  whose  table  you 
dined  yesterday,  you  may  see  to-day  in  the 
pillory,  if  you  like  the  exhibition  ;  as  most 
likely,  in   this   used-up,  new   sensaticn- 
seckmg  period,  you  do. 

The  accused  are  invited  to  denounce 
themselves.  A  sincere  and  candid  decla- 
ration of  all  their  misdoing  is  to  save 
them  from  investigation.  Heaven  help 
them,  if  in  this  declaration  the  old  loose 
arithmetic  displays  itself!  No  home  but 
the  galleys  for  evermore  for  them,  and 
no  hope  but  in  death  to  set  them  free. 
When  the  declaration  is  undoubtedly 
coirect,  the  illicit  gains  are  contiscated, 
and  the  sinner  may  go  in  peace.  Then 
there  arises  a  new  system  of  abuse  in 
the  land.    The  contractors  determine  on 


sacrificing  part  of  their  wealth  to  pre- 
serve the  rest,  and  either  bu  j  their  judges, 
or  failing  in  that,  there  are  oourtiere — la- 
dies of  high  rank,  ladies  of  another  rank, 
perhaps  quite  as  inHuential — whose  influ- 
ence is  on  sale,  and  who  are  ready  for  snoh 
and  such  sums,  according  to  the  fortune 
of  the  victim,  to  use  it  with  the  regent  to 
obtain  a  remission  of  the  sentence.  La- 
cretclle  informs  us  how  a  contractor, 
taxed  at  1,200,000  livres,  replied  to  a 
great  lord,  who  offered  to  get  him  clear 
for  300,000,  "  Unhappily,  my  dearconot, 
you  are  too  late ;  I  have  made  my  bar- 
gain with  madame  for  160,000!"  You 
see  there  were  wheels  within  wheela  in  the 
complicated  machinery  of  this  golden  age. 

It  was  an  age,  too,  in  which  the  epi- 
gram was  a  more  powei'ful  weapon  than 
the  sword.  Wit  at  the  parties  of  the 
regent  and  his  favorites  was  very,  very 
unrestrained.  Th^roigne  de  Mcricourti 
very  likely  seventy  years  afterwards 
made  such  jokes  as  duchesses  and 
marchionesses  did  not  blush  throagfa 
their  paint  to  utter  then.  There  wis 
nothing  in  France  or  in  heaven  too  sa- 
cred or  too  dreadful  for  the  ezerdse  of 
their  airy,  reckless  wit.  An  execution, 
a  sermon,  a  divorce,  or  a  funeral — sll 
came  alike  to  the  chansons  and  fncts  of 
the  day.  It  was  a  long  time  after  that 
Horace  Walpole,  speaking  of  a  very  good 
and  wise  ministry,  said  that  they  would 
doubtless  very  soon  be  epigrainmatiBed 
out  of  their  places ;  but  he  might  have 
said  it  of  this  time  of  all  others.  A  song 
and  an  epigram  were  the  weapons  of  all 
opposition ;  and  in  the  Memoirs  qfMaU' 
repas  are  to  be  found  rules  and  statntes 
for  an  organized  band  called  the  Regi- 
ment de  la  Calotte,  who  fought  intli 
caricatures  and  lampoons,  and  who  did 
ver^  nearly  as  much  damage  as  other 
regiments  with  more  substantial  weap- 
ons of  palpably  trenchant  iron  and  ateeL 

So  m  money-getting  madness,  and 
pei*secution  of  Jansenists  and  Protest- 
ants; much  taxing  of  the  people;  with 
a  plague  which  depopulates  MaraeilleB, 
and  brings  to  light  heroic  virtaes  inibor 
heroic  sheriffs,  and  a  bishop  who. is  can- 
onized by  his  deeds  on  earth  before  he 
goes  to  heaven  to  receive  their  due  re- 
ward ;  famine  here  and  there ;  little  sap- 
pers and  hon-mots  without  nuuiber  at 
the  glittering  tables  of  the  regent  (&iry 
banquet-boards  which  sink  throagii  the 
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floor,  as  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
Aladdin,  and  rise  with  the  incarnate  in- 
spirations of  the  chef^  hot  and  hot  under 
silver  covers) ; — so  the  yeai*s  pass  away  ; 
and  in  the  year  1728,  Dubois  the  all- 
powerful  feels  upon  him  the  touch  of  a 
more  powerful  hand  than  his  own,  and 
begins  to  try  if  curses  and  blasphemy 
cannot  frighten  away  death.  The  rider 
of  the  pale  horse  is  not  so  easily  defied, 
and  the  cardinal  finds  that  this  is  indeed 
death  which  threatens  him  so  near.  He 
has  an  internal  abscess,  and  by  insisting 
on  presiding  at  a  review  of  the  king's 
household  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
joying honors  second  only  to  those  of 
the  monarch  himself,  he  aggravates  his 
disease,  and  an  operation  becomes  ne- 
cessary. When  this  is  announced  to  him, 
he  abandons  himself  to  fris^htful  execra- 
tions, and  good-natured  Philip  has  to 
interfere,  and  ultimately  obtains  his  con- 
sent to  the  operation.  It  is  performed, 
but  without  success.  There  is  a  storm 
that  day,  and  the  easy-going,  joke-loving 
duke  says  to  his  companions,  "  Voilh  un 
temps  qui  /era  partir  man  drdle  I " 
They  announce  to  Dubois  the  necessity 
of  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  His  fury  knows  no  bounds ; 
but  he  presently  screams  out,  "  There  is 
a  particular  ceremony  for  cardinals.  Let 
them  go  to  Paris  and  ascertain  from 
Bissy !  "  When  they  return — he  is  gone  I 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  follow  him. 


even  in  thought,  one  step  of  that  jour- 
ney !  There  is  no  curtain  too  dark  to  be 
drawn  over  such  an  end  as  this. 

The  prince  writes  a  lively  letter  to  his 
exiled  friends  (exiled  at  the  instigation  of 
Dubois).  •  ^^ Remens^mon  arrd^^  he  says 
to  Noce;  ^^morte  la  hUe^  mort  le  ventw." 

He  now  has  himself  declared  prime  min- 
ister. Wasted  trouble ;  the  wretched  bUish 
soul  cannot  hold  out  much  longer.  He  is 
only  the  shadow  of  himself.  The  cup  of 
dissipation,  drained  to  the  very  dregs, 
has  done  its  poisonous  work.  The  old 
orgies  fatigue  without  amusing  him,  and 
yet  he  has  not  courage  to  abandon  the 
old  habits.  The  nothingness,  to  which 
in  his  creed  he  must  go,  is  better  than 
this  dreary,  glittering,  false  existence 
which  he  leads.  He  has  said  "  of  laugh- 
ter, it  is  mad ;  and  of  mirth,  what  doth 
it  ?  "  He  invokes  death,  sudden  and 
painless;  and  he  does  not  call  in  vain. 
Symptoms  of  apoplexy  appear ;  his  phy- 
sician warns  him.  "It  is  all  I  desire," 
'he  says.  He  takes  no  precaution,  he 
uses  no  remedy ;  and  on  December  the 
2d,  1728,  he  falls  dead  in  the  arms  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Phalaris.  He  is  only 
forty-nine  years  of  age.  Much  talent, 
courage,  and  some  amiability  of  disposi- 
tion have  been  his;  but  the  indolent^ 
purposeless,  dreary,  weak,  imbecile  soul 
has  made  nothing  of  them  but  this — a 
life  of  dissipation  and  an  impenitent 
death. 


Chamber  8^B  Journal. 
THB  REGALIA. 


Thb  Regalia,  or  crown  jewels,  val- 
ued at  three  million  pounds,  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Tower.  In  former  times,  they  were 
generally  kept  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
Temple,  or  in  that  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and  first  in  the  Tower  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  They  were  frequently 
pledged  as  security  for  loans  from  rich 
merchants  in  the  city.  The  office  of  keeper 
of  the  regalia  became,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors,  a  post  of  great  emolument  and 
dignity,  and  "the  Master  of  the  Jewel- 
house  ^'  took  rank  as  the  first  Knight 
Bachelor  of  England.  In  1649,  a  com- 
plete inventory  was  made  out  of  the 
Regalia,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  seen 


in  Taylor's  Glory  of  Regality^  1820. 
Subsequently,  it  is  stated  that  the 
crowns,  according  to  order  of  parlia- 
ment, were  "totallie  broken  and  de- 
faced." The  state  crown  of  Charles  I. 
contained  seven  pounds  seven  ounces  of 
gold,  and  in  one  of  the  fleur%  de  lis  was 
"  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  At 
the  Restoration,  new  insignia  wet^e  made, 
costing  £21,978,  9«.  11a.,  paid  to  the 
king's  goldsmith.  Sir  Henry  Vyner,  in 
1662.  On  May  9,  1671,  Colonel  Blood 
made  his  daring  attempt  to  carry  off  the 
crown,  globe,  and  sceptre.  Thomas  Blood 
was  an  Irishman,  whose  father  had  gain- 
ed property  as  an  iron-master  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.     He  seems  to  have 
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been  famous  for  daring  plots,  for,  in 
1663,  he  formed  one  for  surprising  Dub- 
lin Castle,  and  made  two  attempts  on 
the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  An 
aged  man  named  Talbot  Edwards  kept 
the  Regalia,  and  Blood  managed  so  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  him,  that  he 
proposed  a  match  between  his  nephew 
and  Edwards'  daughter;  and  stated 
that  he  would  bring  him  and  two 
friends  on  the  9th  of  May  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  daughter,  and  see  the  Re- 
galia. The  four  came  accordingly, 
went  into  the  jewel-room,  and  gagged 
the  old  man,  who  cried  out  and  strug- 
gled so  that  they  stabbed  him,  and  beat 
iiini  on  the  he«ad  with  a  wooden  mallet. 
Blood  placed  the  crown  under  his  cloak, 
and  two  of  the  others  seized  the  globe 
nnd  sceptre,  but  the  latter  was  left  be- 
hind as  too  long,  for  the  fourth  man 
gave  an  alarm,  and  the  ruffians  fled.  It 
appears  that  a  son  of  Mr.  Edwards  just 
then  arrived  from  Flanders  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Captain  Beckman.  The 
villains  got  past  them  ;  but  old  Edwards 
calling  out,  his  son  and  Beckman  pur- 
sued them  to  the  drawbridge,  where 
Blood  fired  at  the  warder,  and  got 
through  the  iron  gate  to  St.  Katherine's. 
They  had  nearly  got  to  the  place  where 
horses  were  waiting  for  them,  when 
Beckman,  who  was  a  fast  runner,  over- 
took them,  and  seized  Blood,  who  re- 
marked :  "  It  was  a  gallant  attempt, 
however  unsuccessful,  for  it  was  for  a 
crown  !  "  A  pearl  and  a  large  diamond 
fell  out  on  the  pavement,  as  well  as 
other  stones,  but  these  were  nearly  all 
recovered. 

Blood  and  PaiTot  were  ordered  to  be 
brought  to  Whitehall,  and  examined  in 
the  presence  of  Charles  11.  Here  he 
behaved  with  the  greatest  impudence, 
and  avowed  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  and  also  stated  that  he  had  on 
another  occasion  hid  himself  in  the 
reeds  at  Battersea  with  others  to  shoot 
the  king  as  he  passed  in  his  barge,  but 
that  "  his  heart  was  checked  by  an  awe 
of  majesty,  which  caused  him  not  only 
to  spare  the  king's  life,  but  to  induce 
his  associates  to  abandon  any  further  at- 
tempts at  his  assassination."  He  said 
"he  had  a  large  number  of  friends 
bound  together  by  the  most  solemn 
oaths  to  revenge  each  other's  death,  on 


whoever  should  bring  them  to  justice.'' 
The  king  actually  pardoned  him,  and 
Blood  became  a  sort  of  hanger-on  at 
Whitehall,  received  a  pension,  and  land 
in  Ireland.  He  is  said  to  haye  lived  in 
an  old  mansion  forming  the  comer 
of  Peter  and  Tupton  Streets,  and  to 
have  been  a  Quaker.  Evelyn  speaks  of 
meeting  him  in  good  society,  but  re- 
marks his  '^  villanons,  unmercifal  look; 
a  false  countenance,  but  very  well  Fpo- 
ken,  and  dangerously  insinuating."  He 
died  in  1680. 

Poor  Edwards  never  entirely  recover- 
ed from  the  injuries  received  in  his 
brave  defence  of  the  Regalia,  and  died 
in  1674,  and  was  buiied  under  the  floor 
of  the  Tower  Chapel,  with  a  small  tab- 
let over  his  grave.  This  was  found  in  a 
heap  of  rubbish,  and  is  now  fixed  against 
the  south  wall.  The  only  rewards  Ed- 
wards and  his  son  received  were  grants 
on  the  Exchequer  of  two  hundred 
pounds  to  the  old  man,  and  one  hon- 
'dred  pounds  to  his  son.  These,  through 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  payment,  they 
were  obliged  to  sell  for  half  their  value. 

At  the  time  of  Blood's  attempt,  the 
Regalia  were  kept  in  a  strong  vaulted 
chamber  of  the  Martin  Tower,  henee 
called  the  Jewel  Tower.  They  were 
shown  behind  strong  bars,  but  a  woman, 
in  1815,  managed  to  force  her  hands 
through,  and  tore  the  royal  crown  to 
pieces.  The  present  Jewel-house  was 
built  in  1842,  in  the  late  Tudor  style, 
south  of  the  Martin  Tower. 

The  first  kind  of  crown  worn  by 
kings  was  the  diadem,  which  was  no 
other  than  a  fillet  of  silk,  or  like  materi- 
al. It  was  considered  the  proper  en- 
sign of  a  king,  and  therefore  was  not 
generally  worn  among  the  Romans  till 
the  time  of  Aurelian.  Constantino  the 
Great  first  used  a  diadem  of  pearls  and 
rich  stones,  and  soon  after  a  hoop  was 
added  over  the  head,  which  made  it 
more  like  the  modem  close  crown.  The 
first  crown,  properly  so  called,  is  that 
which  appears  upon  a  coin  of  uSdied, 
son  of  Edward  the  Elder  (about  946); 
it  has  the  fillet  and  cap,  with  rays  and 
pearls  on  the  points,  like  our  earls'  cor- 
onets ;  but  his  two  successors  had  pUn 
diadems.  Edward  the  Confessor  has  on 
some  of  his  coins  the  dose  or  arched 
crown,  and  sometimes  one  like  a  high 
pointed  helmet.    Upon  lua  great  asialla 
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has  a  kind  of  cap  with  a  crown  to  it 
When  the  chest  containing  the  body  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  was  opened  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  skull  was 
encircled  bv  a  band  or  diadem  of  gold 
one  inch  in  breadth.  At  this  period, 
the  crown  was  kept  steady  on  the  head 
by  an  ansuluy  or  clasp,  fastened  under 
the  chin,  of  which  the  two  ends  hang 
down  on  coins  like  lappets. 

William  the  Conqueror,  in  the  manu- 
script by  William,  Abbot  of  Jumi^ges, 
in  the  library  at  Rouen,  is  represented 
with  a  combination  of  cap  and  crown. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  describes  William 
as  wearing  the  regal  helmet  *'  thrice 
every  year  when  he  was  in  England. 
At  Easter,  he  wore  it  at  Winchester ;  on 
Pentecost,  at  Westminster  ;  and  in  mid- 
winter, at  Gloucester."  Upon  his  great 
seal  it  appears  as  a  circle  and  three  rays 
raised  very  high,  their  points  terminat- 
ing in  crosses,  having  a  pearl  or  pellet 
at  each  point  of  the  cross,  and  two 
fleurs  de  lis  between  the  rays.  William 
liufus  has  a  radiated  or  eastern  crown, 
with  pearls  on  the  points.  Henry  I.  has 
the  open  crown  fleury  with  three  fleurs 
de  lis.  Curiously  enough,  Selden  tells 
us  that  in  some  volumes  written  as  early 
as  the  time  of  King  Edgar,  that  mon- 
arch is  pictured  with  a  rude  fleur-de-lis 
crown.  Some  think  Stephen  used  the 
arched  crown,  but  this  is  doubtful. 
John  was  first  crowned  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy at  Rouen,  and,  Matthew  Paris 
says,  with  a  golden  circle  or  coronet, 
adorned  all  round  with  roses  curiously 
wrought.  On  his  eflSgy  at  Worcester 
he  is  represented  with  a  crown  compos- 
ed of  leaves  close  together.  This  was, 
however,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  The  last-named  monarch,  upon  his 
first  great  seal,  has  the  open  crown  and 
plain  diadem ;  his  effigy  at  Westminster 
has  fleurs  de  lis.  Edward  III.  has  the 
coronet  and  cap  on  his  first  great  seal, 
with  the  three  leaves  or  flowers  and  les- 
ser fleurs  de  lis  between ;  but  his  second 
great  seal  has  the  open  crown  with 
three  fleurs  de  lis.  Edward  H.  had 
given  the  crown  jewels,  with  the  crown 
of  his  father,  to  his  favorite  Gaveston, 
and  he  carried  it  at  his  coronation — an 
honor  that,  by  ancient  custom,  belonged 
to  the  princes  of  the  blood  only.  In 
the  Westminster  portrait  of  Richard 
II.,  ''  the  unhappy  beautiful  princo  "  has 


a  crown  with  two  tiers  of  gracefully 
painted  foliage  growing  naturally  out  of 
the  jewelled  circlet  on  the  brow.  Ac- 
cording to  Rymer,  the  previous  king, 
Edward  HI.,  frequently  pawned  his 
crown,  on  one  occasion  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves,  for  25,000  florins. 
Henry  V.,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
did  the  same.  It  was  an  imperial  or 
arched  crown,  with  the  orb  and  cross  at 
the  top,  and  composed  of  crosses  patt^e 
and  fleurs  de  lis.  The  crown  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  is  the  first  instance  of  an  arch- 
ed crown  upon  the  great  seal.  Henry 
VIII.  has  the  arched  crown  with  crosses 
and  fleurs  de  lis,  as  his  father ;  and  Ed- 
ward VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  all  had 
like  crowns.  On  the  first  seal  of  Charles  I. 
he  has  the  triple  arch.  Charles  II.'s  crown 
we  shall  describe  further  on.  S.  M.  Leake, 
Esq.,  Garter,  mentions  that  there  was, 
besides  the  royal  or  imperial  crown,  an 
ancient  one,  called  St.  Edward's  crown, 
being  that  of  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor. When  King  John  was  crowned, 
they  used  a  plain  circle  or  chaplet  of 
gold,  for  his  was  lost  in  crossing  the 
Well  stream  from  Lynn  into  Lincoln- 
shire, and  he  was  not  crowned  with  St. 
Edward's  crown,  because  the  royal  re- 
galia were  at  Westminster.  The  first 
mention  of  St.  Edward's  crown  is 
at  the  coronation  of  King  Edward  II., 
before  mentioned.  Henry  VI.  was 
crowned  first  with  that  of  St.  Edward, 
and  then  with  the  imperial  crown.  Anne 
Boleyn  was  crowned  with  St.  Edward's 
crown,  and  Edward  VI.  was  crowned 
with  three,  and  so  was  Queen  Mary. 

According  to  the  lAber  Begalis^  the 
regalia  were  granted  to  the  church  of 
Westminster,  to  be  "  locus  institutionis 
et  coronationis  regias  et  repositorium 
regalium  insignium  in  perpetuum."  From 
this  time  (that  of  the  Confessor)  all  our 
kings  have  been  crowned  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  except  Henry  III,  and 
Edward  V.,  who  was  never  crowned. 
The  regalia  were  kept  in  an  arched  room 
in  the  cloisters,  in  an  iron  chest.  Henry 
Martyn,  in  1642,  broke  open  the  chest, 
and  sold  St.  Edward's  crown  and  scep- 
tre. After  the  Restoration,  another 
crown  and  sceptre  were  made,  and  call- 
ed St.  Edward's. 

Having  thus  introduced  our  subject, 
we  have  to  describe  the  regaha  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Tower. 
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St.  Edward's  crown  was  made  temp, 
Charles  IF.,  to  replace  that  said  to  have 
been  worn  by  Edward  the  Confessor.* 
The  sovereign  is  crowned  at  the  altar 
with  this  crown,  and  this  is  the  one  Blood 
attempted  to  steal.  The  arches,  flowens, 
and  fillets  are  covered  with  jewels,  and 
the  purple  cap  is  faced  with  ermine. 
The  crown  of  James  I.  had  eight  crosses 
and  eight  tleurs  de  lis,  without  any  roses ; 
but  Charles  II.  reduced  both  crosses  and 
fleurs  de  lis  to  four — the  same  numbers 
ns  the  arches.  The  four  pearl-studded 
arches  rise  from  the  crosses,  and  carry  at 
their  intersection  the  mound  and  cross. 

The  state  crown  of  Iler  Majesty  was 
made  for  her  coronation.  It  differs  from 
that  just  described  rather  in  enrichment 
than  in  arrangement.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  decided  difference  in  the  contour 
of  the  arches,  which  rise  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  within  the  crosses  pattee, 
and  instead  of  being  depressed,  are  ele- 
vated at  their  intersection.  Professor 
Tennant,  F.G.S.,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Archajoloffi- 
cal  Society,  states  that  this  crown  was 
made  by  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge,  in 
the  year  1838,  with  jewels  taken  from 
old  crowns.  Its  gross  weight  is  39 
ounces  5  dwls.  troy.  "The  lower  part 
of  the  band,  above  the  ermine  border, 
consists  of  a  row  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty.nine  pearls,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  band  of  a  row  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pearls,  between  which,  in  front 
of  the  crown,  is  a  large  sapphire  (partly 
drilled),  purchased  for  the  crown  by  His 
Majesty  King  George  IV.f     At  the  back 

*  This  crown  was  probably  made  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  old  one.  Stephen  Martin  Leake,  Gar- 
ter, remarks,  that  as  the  fashion  of  the  present 
crown  of  St.  Edward  differs  not  in  form  from  tho 
imperial  crown  of  state,  therefore  that  ancient 
crown  before  tho  Rebellion  could  not  by  tho  fash- 
ion of  it  bo  older  tiian  Edward  IV.  Edward  I[. 
was  crowned  with  the  Confessor's  own  crown,  but 
of  its  fashion  we  have  no  memorial,  unless  it  is 
like  that  on  his  great  seaL  II  must  have  disap- 
peared lonj?  before  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  be- 
cause the  crown  made  to  supply  the  place  of  it 
bore  no  resemblance  to  the  anuient  one,  which  it 
certainly  would  have  done  had  the  particular  form 
been  remembered. 

f  Mr.  King:  says  there  is  a  tradition  that  this 
sapphire  came  out  of  the  famous  ring  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  so  lon^  treasured  up  on  his  shrine, 
and  tho  heritage  of  which  gave  his  successors  the 
miraculous  power  of  blessing  the  cramp-rings.  If 
so,  the  stone  most  have  been  re-cut  for  Charles  II. 
In  tiie  list  of  Henry  IIL's  gems,  collected  for  the 


are  a  sapphire  of  smaller  mze  and  riz 
other  safiphires,  between  which  are  eight 
emeralds.  Above  and  below  the  seven 
sapphires  are  fourteen  diamonds,  and 
around  the  eight  emeralds,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  eight  diamonds.  Between 
the  emeralds  and  the  sapphires  are  six- 
teen trefoil  ornaments,  containing  one 
hundred  and  sixty  diamonds.  Above 
the  band  are  eight  sapphires,  sar mount- 
ed by  eight  diamonds,  between  which 
are  eight  festoons,  consisting  of  one 
Imndred  and  forty-eight  diamonds."  In 
the  centre  of  a  diamond  Maltese  cross  is 
the  famous  ruby  said  to  have  been  given 
to  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
Edward  III.,  called  the  Black  Prince, 
by  Don  Pedro,  Ilang  of  Castile,  after 
the  battle  of  Najera,  near  Vitoria,  in 
1367.  It  was  worn  by  Henry  V.  in  liis 
helmet  at  the  battle  of  Ainncourt  in 
1415.  According  to  the  eastern  custom, 
it  is  pierced  quite  through,  the  upper 
part  of  the  ])iercing  being  filled  with  a 
small  ruby.  The  fleurs  de  lis  between 
the  crosses  contain  rose  diamonds,  each 
flower  having  a  ruby  in  the  centre.  The 
four  arches  are  composed  of  oak  leares 
and  acorns,  with  leaves  of  rose,  table, 
and  brilliant  diamonds ;  the  arches,  Ao. 
containing  nearly  eight  hundred  dia- 
monds. Four  large  pearnshaped  pearls 
are  suspended  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  arches. 

The  jewels  in  the  crown  are  thus  sum- 
med up  by  Professor  Tennant :  "  1  large 
ruby,  irregularly  polished,  1  large  broad- 
spread  sapphire,  16  sapphires,  11  eme- 
ralds, 4  rubies,  1363  brilliant  diamonds, 
1273  rose  diamonds,  147  table  diamonds^ 
4  drop-shnped  pearls,  273  pearls."  Bar- 
bot  estimates  the  total  value  of  the 
stones  at  3,000,000  francs,  or  £120,000, 
Correct  woodcuts  of  the  crown  will  be 
found  in  Brit  ton's  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Sharp's  Peerage. 

The  Prince  of  Wdles^s  Crown  is  of 
pure  gold,  plain,  without  jewels,  is  placed 
upon  a  velvet  cushion  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  before  his  seat,  when  Her  Majes* 
ty  opens  or  prorogues  parliament. 

The  Queen-consort^ s  Crown  is  of  gold, 
set  with   diamonds,  pearls,  and   other 

shrine,  is  entered  a  sapphire  of  62  dwi&  =s  S13 
carats.  Henry  collected  more  than  eighty  came} 
for  tliis  shrine — one  **  in  a  gold  soitfng,  with  a 
chain  to  it,"  is  Talued  at  two  hundred  poundr  "** 
immeDse  sum  in  ihose  days. 
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jewels,  and  was  made  for  the  queen  of 
William  III.  The  qaeen-consort  is  al- 
ways crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  QueerCa  Diadem^  or  Circlet  of  , 
Gold^  made  for  the  coronation  of  Maria 
d'Este,  consort  of  James  IL,  at  a  cost  of 
£110,000. 

Before  describing  the  sceptres,  we  will 
take  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  exhibited 
with  the  Regalia,  set  as  a  bracelet.  As 
Professor  Maskeleyne  observes,  its  his- 
tory "is  one  long  romance ;  but  it  is  well 
authenticated  at  every  step,  as  history 
seems  never  to  have  lost  sight  of  this 
stone  of  fate  from  the  days  when  Ala- 
ud-deen  took  it  from  the  rajahs  of  Mal- 
wah,  five  centunes  and  a  half  ago,  to  the 
day  when  it  became  a  crown  "jewel  of 
England."  Baber  says  it  came  into  the 
Delhi  treasury  from  the  conquest  of 
Malwah  by  Ala-ud-deen  in  1304.  It 
was  seen  by  Tavemier  amtmg  the  jew- 
els of  Aurungzebe,  but  had  been  reduced 
by  the  unskilfulness  of  Hortensio  Borgia 
from  79;i  carats  to  1 86  carats — the  weight 
it  possessed  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
Nadir  Shah  obtained  possession  of  this 
celebrated  diamond  by  an  artful  trick. 
He  gave  back  the  prostrate  empire  of 
India  to  \\U  Tartar  *'  kinsman,"  and  ex- 
changed turbans  with  him,  according  to 
oriental  custom,  in  token  of  amity ;  but 
unfortunately  for  his  vassal,  the  Moun- 
tain of  Light  was  in  his  cAp,  and  so  was 
gained  by  his  suzerain.  At  last  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Runjeet  Singh  ;  and 
after  the  capture  of  Lahore,  at  the  time 
of  the  Sikh  mutiny,  it  was  presented  by 
Lord  Dalhousie,  in  the  nanie  of  the  East 
India  Company,  to  the  Queen  in  1850. 
In  1 862,  at  a  cost  of  £8000,  it  was  recut 
as  a  brilliant,  and  reduced  from  186  to 
106jty  carats.  In  place  of  the  most  an- 
cient gem  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
we  get  a  modem  brilliant,  a  mere  lady's 
bauble,  of  but  second  water,  for  it  has  a 
grayish  tinge,  and  besides  this,  inferior 
in  weight  to  sevei*al.  It  was  re-cut  in 
about  thirty-eight  days,  as  a  small  steam- 
engine  had  been  erected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  Pitt  Diamond,  by  the  old  hand 
process,  occupied  two  years.  The  Brah- 
min sages  have  an  hereditary  supersti- 
tion touching  the  malign  powers  of  this 
stone,  and  the  Russian  war  and  the  sepoy 
mutiny  will  not  dispossess  them  of  it. 

St,  JEdwarcPa  iStaff  (weight  nine 
pounds)  lis  of  beaten  gold,  four  feet  sev- 


en inches  in  length,  surmounted  by  an 
orb  (said  to  contain  a  fragment  of  the 
true  cross)  and  cross,  and  shod  with  a 
steel  spike.  St.  Edward's  staff  is  men- 
tioned as  used  at  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  at  that  of  Mary.  At 
the  latter,  the  paten  of  St.  Edward's 
chalice  was  used ;  it  is  likewise  men- 
tioned under  Henry  VI.  and  VIIL,  being 
a  holy  relic  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elinor, 
wife  of  Heniy  IIL  (about  1236),  it  is 
called  a  jewel  of  the  king's  treasury  of 
great  antiquity. 

At  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.,  this 
was  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

The  JRoyal  Sceptre^*  or  Sceptre  with 
the  Cro88y  is  of  gold,  set  with  rubies, 
emeralds,  and  diamonds ;  the  rose^  sham- 
rock, and  thistle  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  fleurs  de  lis. 

The  Hod  of  Equity^  or  Sceptre  with 
the  Dove^  is  of  gold,  three  feet  seven 
inches  long,  surmounted  with  an  orb, 
cross,  and  dove,  ornamented  with  dia- 
monds. The  Duke  of  Albemarle  bore 
it  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. ;  rmd 
the  archbishop,  when  delivering  it  to  the 
king,  charged  him  to  "learn  to  make 
much  of  the  godly,  and  to  terrify  the 
wicked  ;  shew  the  way  to  those  that  go 
astray,  offer  thy  hand  to  those  that  fall, 
repress  the  proud,  lift  up  the  lowly." 

Besides  the  above,  we  have  an  ancient 
sceptre  found  in  the  wainscot  of  the  old 
Jewel-house  in  1814,  and  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  Mary,  queen  of  Wil- 
liam in. ;  also  one  of  gold,  ornamented 
with  large  diamonds,  and  made  for  the 
coronation  of  the  last-named  queen  ;  and 
a  third  of  ivory,  mounted  in  gold,  with 
gold  cross  and  dove  of  white  onyx,  made 
lor  Maria  d'Este,  though  often  called 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn's. 

The  Orb  is  of  gold,  six  inches  in  dia- 
meter, with  bands  set  with   diamonds 

*  The  ecfptre  was  origiDally  a  mere  walking 
staff.  Acliilies  swears  by  liis  staff  or  sceptre 
{^liiad,  i.  246),  119.3  B.  c.  Cyrus,  according  to 
Xenophon,  was  always  attended  by  ihree  hundred 
sceptre -bearers,  401  B.  o.  It  was  first  assumed  by 
the  elder  Tarquin  (621  B.  c),  among  the  Romans. 
The  sceptre  of  the  Merovingian  kings  of  France,  in 
448,  wtis  a  golden  rod  of  the  same  height  as  the 
monarch  himself.  The  chanter's  baton  of  St. 
Denis,  now  in  the  Louvre,  was  carried  by  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  the  French  kings  before  him,  at  their 
coronal  ion,  as  **  the  golden  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,*' 
from  a  seated  figure  of  that  monarch  on  the  top : 
it  is  dated  1884. 
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and  pearls ;  the  gold  cross  is  supported 
by  a  very  large  amethyst.  Another  orb, 
called  the  Queen's,  is  very  like  this,  but 
smaller.  The  globe  and  cross,  as  a  sym- 
bol of  dominion,  is  very  common  on  the 
imperial  coins.  Bromley  says  that  Con- 
stantino fixed  them  in  the  right  hand  of 
the  Apollo  of  Phidias.  In  our  own 
country,  its  use  is  ascribed  to  King  Al- 
fred, but  it  certainly  has  been  used  from 
the  time  of  the  Confessor. 

The.  Cvrtana^  or  Pointless  Sword  of 
Mercy,  also  called  the  Sword  of  King 
FMward  the  Confessor.  It  is  mentioned 
by  both  these  names  in  Matthew  Paris, 
under  the  year  1 230,  when  detailing  the 
marriage  ceremonial  of  Henry  HI.  In 
ancient  times,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
Karls  of  (/hester  to  bear  this  sword  be- 
fore the  king.  The  Karl  of  Oxford  car- 
ried it  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II. 

Thv.  Sword  of  JuMiee^  temporal  and 
<*cch'HiaHt  i(!Ml,  borne  before  the  sovereigns 
Hi  coroiiations.  Of  this  in  the  "  Invento- 
ry of  llu!  Kcgalia  of  Khig  James  the  se- 
<'n't(^  .Jow<'l-house  within  the  Tower  of 
Loiiihin,"  printed  in  Judendars  a?id  I?i' 
tunlnritH  of  the  hJxrhequcr,  it  is  written  : 
**  Iti-m,  oiin  jrreate  Two-handed  Sworde, 
^iiniyHhed  with  sylver  and  guylte,  pre- 
Miiiti'd  to  King  Henry  VIH.  by  the 
l'op<«."  Th«  two-lianded  sword  was  in 
j/rrat  favor  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
in  rarely  He(?ii  after  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, Ixiing  superseded  by  the  rapier. 
Tin*  Spndofie^  as  it  was  called,  could  be 
only  wielded  by  men  of  great  strength 
and  agility. 

The  ArmiUoi,  or  Coronation  Bracelets^ 
are  of  gold,  chased  with  the  rose,  fleur 
de  lis,  and  harp,  and  edged  with  pearls. 

The  Royal  Spurs  are  of  curiously 
wrought  gold,  and  are  used  at  corona- 
tions. At  that  of  Charles  II.,  according 
to  Baker's  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
Ktiyland,  folio,  1G74,  pages  760-768, 
hi'fore  (juoted,  we  read  that  the  dean 
tofik  the  spurs  from  off  the  altar,  and 
dtliviM'ed  them  to  the  Lord  Great  Cham- 
berlain, who  touched  the  king's  heels 
thftn^with,  and  forthwith  sent  them  back 
to  the  altar. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  interesting 
(ihougli  not  intrinsically  valuable)  por- 
tion of  the  Kegalia— namely,  the  anv- 
puUn^*  or  eagle  of  pure  gold,  used  at 

*  According  to  Pugin,  a  vial  contaiQing  sacred 


coronations  for  the  holy  oil,  which  is 
poured  from  the  beak  into  the  gold 
anointing  spoon,  which  we  shall  notice 
presently.  This  ampulla  is  said  to  have 
oeen  brought  from  Sens  Abbey  in  France 
by  Thomias  a  Becket.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  1164,  after  the  quarrel  of 
Becket  and  Henry  II.,  the  former  fled  to 
Sens,  where  he  met  the  pope.  He  re- 
sided afterwards  at  the  Abbey  of  Pon- 
tigny,  but  at  the  former  place  some  of 
his  vestments  are  preserved.  At  the 
coronation  of  Charles  IL,  the  king  was 
anointed  by  the  archbishop  (the  Dean  of 
Westminster  holding  the  ampulla,  and 
pouring  oil  into  the  spoon),  first  in  the 
palms  of  both  his  hands,  in  manner  of  a 
cross.  The  king  >vas  anointed  on  his 
breast,  between  his  shoulders,  on  both 
his  shoulders,  the  two  bowings  of  his 
arms,  and  on  the  crown  of  his  head.  The 
anointing  was  dried  up  with  fine  linen, 
and  the  loops  of  his  shirt  closed  up  by 
the  Dean  of  Westminster. 

The  Spoon  (figured  in  Shaw's  Dresses 
and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages) 
has  been  probably  used  in  the  corona- 
tion of  our  monarchs  since  the  twelfth 
century.  It  is  of  pure  gold,  with  four 
pearls  in  the  broadest  part  of  the  handle, 
and  the  bowl  has  an  elegant  arabesque 
pattern  engraved  on  it.  The  handle  was 
originally  decorated  with  enamel ;  but 
this  has  been  destroyed,  leaving  an  un- 
even surface. 

The  Gold  Saltcellar  of  State  is  set 
with  jewels  chased  with  grotesque  fieures 
in  the  form  of  a  round  castle,  said,  but 
erroneously,  to  be  a  model  of  the  White 
Tower.  The  tops  of  the  five  turrets 
are  for  the  salt.  It  waspresented  to  the 
crown  by  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  was 


balm  that  was  used  in  aDointing  the  kings  of 
Ii'ranco  at  their  coronation  was  found  at  Rheims, 
in  the  custody  of  the  grand-prior  of  the  monasterf 
of  St.  Rcmi,  and  known  as  the  Sainte  An^^emk 
It  was  composed  of  antique  glass,  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  high,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  drcum- 
ferenco  at  the  neck.  In  1760,  the  vessel  appeared 
about  two-thirds  full  of  a  reddish  balm.  When 
king  of  France  was  to  be  crowned,  a  small  portion 
was  extracted  on  the  point  of  a  golden  pin,  and 
mixed  with  the  holy  chrism.  This  vial  was  en- 
closed in  a  reliquary  in  the  form  of  a  dove  attached 
to  a  silver  chain,  and  so  suspended  round  the  nedc 
of  the  prior  when  carried  in  procession.  Soon 
after  the  execution  of  Louis  XVl,  this  interettiDg 
relic  was  destroyed  by  a  republican  named  BuhL — 
Glossary  of  Ecc  Ornament 
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last  used  at  the  coronation  banquet  of  tain^  presented   by  the  corporation  of 

George  IV.    Then  we  have  an  elabo-  Plymouth  to  Charles  U. ;  a  service  of 

rately  chased  Baptismal  Font^  formerly  sacramental  plate,   golden    salt-cellars, 

used  at  the    christening  of   the  royal  coronation  tankards,  gold  spoons,  and 

family ;  and  a  large  silver  Wine  Foun-  a  fine  banqueting  dish. 


-♦♦••- 


Cbamben's  JonrnAl. 
FRENCH  BANK-NOTES. 


The  French  adopt  a  very  elaborate  plan 
of  lettering  and  figuring  their  bank- 
notes, as  a  security  against  forgery.  The 
notes  are  issued  in  groups  called  alpha- 
bets^ of  25,000  each,  comprising  25  letters 
of  1,000  each;  and.the  successive  issues 
or  alphabets  are  numbered  in  regular 
order.  Not  only  is  every  note  different 
from  every  other,  in  some  of  the  symbols 
which  it  bears,  but  it  tells  how  many 
notes  of  that  particular  denomination 
have  been  issued.  M.  Maxime  Du  Camp 
gives  a  particular  instance  of  a  1,000- 
franc  bank-note  ;  it  tells  the  date  of  issue 
at  full,  25th  May,  1868  ;  at  two  of  the 
corners,  the  number  32  denotes  the  32d 
alphabet,  while  a  T  denotes  the  particu- 
lar letter  of  that  alphabet ;  in  two  other 
corners,  369  denotes  the  369th  note  in 
the  series  of  letter  T ;  while  0,793,369 
denotes  that  there  have  been  done  to 
that  date  793,369  notes,  of  1,000  francs 
each,  printed  and  issued.  Every  note, 
in  fact,  has  a  kind  of  surname  which  as- 
signs it  to  a  particular  family,  and  a  kind 
of  baptismal  name  which  belongs  indi- 
vidually to  itself  alone.  From  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  printed,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  two  notes  can  be  quite 
alike  ;  and  this  offers  a  powerful  check 
to  forgers.  The  system  adopted  at  the 
Bank  of  England  is  different  in  its  sym- 
bolic arrangement ;  but  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is  less  effective. 

Everything  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  the  notes  is  managed  with  ex- 
traordinary care.  The  paper  is  made 
near  Coulommiers,  in  an  establishment  ex- 
pressly reserved  for  this  purpose.  A  com- 
missioner, appointed  by  the  bank,  resides 
constantly  at  the  mill.  The  paper  is 
made  by  the  hand  method,  in  very  small 
sheets  ibr  one  note  each.  Each  note  bears 
a  water-mark,  which  is  changed  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  system.  All  the  pieces  of 
paper  are  closely  examined  in  relation 
to  their  strength,  dimensions,  and  purity; 


and  so  seyere  is  the  test,  that  sixty  out 
of  every  hundred  are  rejected,  and  con- 
signed to  the  pulp  vat.  The  perfect 
sheets  are  packed  in  iron  boxes,  locked, 
sealed  by  the  commissioner,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  bank  at  Paris,  where  an- 
other searching  examination  is  made. 
The  notes  are  packed  in  another  and  a 
larger  receptacle,  of  which  two  high  offi- 
cials— the  secretary-general  and  the 
comptroller — retain  two  keys ;  and  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  these  two  officials, 
the  precious  (though  unprinted)  bits  of 
paper  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  strong- 
box. 

So  much  for  the  paper.  Now  for  the 
plates.  Taking  the  lyOOO-franc  note  as  a 
specimen,  the  steel  plate  for  it  cost  M. 
BaiTc  three  years  of  labor  :  electrotypes 
are  taken  from  this  plate,  for  printing 
from ;  and  as  50,000  impressions  can  be 
taken  before  the  electrotype  is  worn  out, 
a  succession  of  such  casts  will  render 
it  unnecessary  to  print  from  the  steel 
plate  itself.  For  notes  of  other  and  lower 
denominations,  photographic  as  well  as 
electrical  agency  is  brought  into  requi- 
sition. An  elaborate  design  is  drawn 
on  a  large  scale  ;  a  reduced  photograph 
is  obtained  from  this ;  a  plate  is  engraved 
from  the  photograph  ;  and  electrotype 
casts  are  obtained  from  the  plate.  This 
intervention  of  photographic  aid  is  said 
to  render  the  processes  more  rapid,  more 
sure,  and  less  costly.  The  plate  for  the 
100-franc  note  is  so  exquisitely  engraved 
that  it  took  five  years  to  prepare. 

When  a  new  batch  of  notes  is  to  be 
printed,  an  equivalent  number  of  the 
choicely  prepared  and  preserved  sheets 
of  paper  is  handed  over  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  printing-office.  This  office 
is  among  the  inner  buildings  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  is  governed  by  very  lig- 
orous  rules  in  all  things.  The  operatives 
are  all  picked  men,  Scilfol,  active — and 
silent.    The  sheets,  the  ink,  and  the  ma- 
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trixes  of  the  plates  are  kept  securely  un- 
der lock  and  key  until  actually  wanted. 
The  printing  is  effected  by  steam- worked 
presses.  The  ink  is  bine,  and  its  compo- 
sition known  to  only  a  few  of*  the  authori- 
ties. An  inspector  goes  his  rounds  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  operations, 
watching  every  press,  every  workman, 
every  process.  A  beautiful  machine, 
distinct  from  the  press,  is  employed  to 
print  the  variable  numbers  on  the  note ; 
fed- with  sheets  of  paper,  it  will  number 
a  thousand  of  them  in  succession,  chang- 
ing the  digits  each  time,  and  scarcely 
requiring  to  be  touched  meanwhile ;  even 
the  removal  of  one  note  and  the  placing  of 
another  are  effected  by  automatic  agency. 
At  every  successive  stage,  the  note  is 
examined.  So  complete  is  the  registra- 
tion of  everything,  that  a  record  is  always 
at  hand  of  the  number  of  sheets  rejected 
ever  since  the  Bank  of  France  was  estab- 
lisheil,  be  it  for  defects  in  the  paper,  the 
printing,  or  the  numbering.  When  the 
master  printer  has  delivcriidup  his  pack- 
ets of  printed  and  numbered  sheets,  each 
note  is  stamped  with  the  signatures  of 
the  secretary -general  and  the  comptroller. 
This  completes  the  creation  of  notes. 
Tiie  notes  so  created  are  kept  in  a  strong 
box,  of  which  the  secretary  general  and 
the  comptroller  have  keys,  and  are 
retained  until  the  day  of  issue.  The 
chief  cashier  tells  the  governor  that  he 
wants  a  new  supply  of  a  particular  de- 
nomination of  notes,  the  governor  tells  the 
council,  the  council  tells  the  secretary- 
general  and  the  comptroller,  and  these 
two  functionaries  open  their  strongbox, 
and  hand  over  the  notes  demanded.  The 
notes  at  this  time  are  not  really  money ; 
thi*y  do  not  become  so  until  the  chief 
cashier  has  put  his  signature  to  each,  and 
registered  its  number  in  a  book. 

The  life  of  a  French  bank-note  is  said 
to  average  two  or  three  years,  and  does 
not  terminate  until  the  condition  is  very 
shaky  indeed — crimpled, pierced  with  pin- 
holes, corner  creases  torn,  soft,  tarnished, 
decrej)it  while  yet  young.  Some  have 
been  half-burned ;  one  has  been  found 
half-digested  in  the  stomach  of  a  goat, 
and  one  boiled  in  a  waistcoat-pocket  by 
a  laundress.  No  matter;  the  cashier  at 
the  bank  will  do  his  best  to  decipher  it; 
he  will  indeed  take  an  infinity  of  trouble 
to  put  tngether  the  ashes  of  a  burned  note, 
and  will  give  the  owner  a  new  note  or 


the  value  in  coin,  if  satisfied  of  the  integ- 
rity of  the  old  one.  The  bank  aathon- 
ties  preserve  specimens  of  this  kind  as 
curiosities,  minute  fragments  gummed 
in  tlieir  pro|>er  position  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  V  ery  few  of  the  notes  are  actnjUly 
and  irrecoverably  lost.  Daring  the  last 
sixty-seven  years,  24,000  bank-notes  of 
1,000  francs  each  have  been  issued,  and 
of  this  number  2.3,958  had  been  returned 
to  the  bank  by  the  month  of  January 
last :  leaving  only  42  unaccounted  for. 
Whether  these  42  are  still  in  existence,  or 
have  been  burned  into  uncollected  ashes, 
or  are  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  or  else- 
where, is  not  known.  Of  600-franc  notes, 
24,9-^5  have  been  returned  out  of  25,000. 
The  bank  holds  itself  morally  and  finan- 
cially responsible  for  the  small  number 
of  notes  unreturned,  ready  to  cash  them 
if  at  any  time  presented. 

The  bank  sends  the  old  notes  again 
and  again  into  circulation,  if  verified  and 
usable ;  but  they  are  examined  first,  and 
any  that  are  too  defective  are  cancelled 
by  stamping  a  hole  in  theuL  These  can- 
celled notes  pass  from  one  oflicinl  to  an- 
other, and  are  grouped  in  classified  ban- 
dies; the  book  that  records  the  birth 
of  each  note  now  receives  a  notification 
of  its  civil  death;  and  after  three  years' 
incarceration  in  a  great  oak  chest,  a 
grand  conflagration  takes  place.  A  huge 
fire  is  kindled  in  an  open  court;  the  de- 
funct notes  are  thrown  into  a  sort  of 
revolving  wire-cage  over  the  fire;  the 
cage  is  kept  rotating ;  and  the  niinate 
fragments  of  ash,  whirled  out  of  the  cage 
through  the  meshes,  take  their  fiight  into 
infinite  space — no  one  knows  whither. 
The  Bank  of  France  prints  a  certain  num- 
ber of  notes  per  day,  and  destroys  a 
smaller  number,  so  as  to  have  always  in 
reserve  a  sufficient  supply  of  new  notes 
to  meet  any  emergency ;  but  the  actual 
burning,  the  grand  flare-up,  takes  place 
only  about  once  a  month,  when  perhaps 
150,000  will  be  burned  at  once.  The 
French  go  down  to  lower  denominations 
than  the  Bank  of  England — Shaving  notes 
of  100  francs  and  50  francs,  equivalent 
to  £4  and  £2.  There  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  printing  always  going  on  in  the 
Bank  of  France,  seeing  that,  in  1868, 
they  issued  2,711,000  notes,  of  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  904,760,000  francs  (aver- 
aging about  £13  each),  and  burned 
1,927,192,  value  768,854,900  francs. 
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It  sounds  a  very  dreadful  thiog,  for 
30,000,000  sterling  in  bank  notes  to  be 
wilfully  burned  in  one  year !  But  there 
is  always  a  phoenix  to  rise  from  the  ashes : 
the  bank  can  regenerate  as  fast  as  it  kills. 
The  Bank  of  France,  in  1 846,  put  in  cir- 
culation a  beautiful  crimson-printed  note 
for  5,000  francs ;  but  the  French  people 
did  not  like  notes  of  so  high  a  denomi- 
nation, and  all  but  a  very  few  of  this 
kind  have  been  returned  and  cancelled. 
On  one  occasion,  a  superb  individual, 
wishing  to  pay  a  dowry  in  handsome 
8tyle,obtained  twelve  notes  of  5,000  francs 
each  for  the  purpose  ;  but  they  were  re- 
turned the  very  next  day  by  a  banker, 
who  much  preferred  smaller  notes  for 
his  general  purposes.  The  notes  now 
regularly  kept  in  circulation  in  France 
are  those  of  1,000,  500,  100,  and  50 
francs. 

When  photography  became  established 
as  a  practical  art,  it  was  found  that 
bank-notes  printed  with  black  ink  lent 
themselves  too  readily  to  the  machina- 
tions of  the  forger.  Thereupon,  the 
Bank  of  France  determined  to  employ 
blue  ink,  which  baffles  tlie  photographic 
imitator,  and  to  have  some  engraved  de- 
vice or  other  on  both  surfaces.  This 
plan  has  been  completely  successful.  In 
regard  to  other  modes  of  falsification, 
an  experienced  chemist  is  constantly  em- 
ployed in  studying  all  new  discoveries 
that  may  perchance  be  brought  into 
requisition,  in  order  to  devise  means  of 
averting  roguery.  Forgery  of  the  notes 
is  now  extremely  rare.  On  one  occas'on, 
three  persons  attached  to  a  deposed  royal 
prince  were  found  to  have  been  concern- 
ed in  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  note-forgery ; 
a  packet  containing  twelve  false  notes  of 
1,000  francs  each  was  presented  to  be 
cashed,  but  the  fraud  was  delected  in 
time  to  avert  loss.  About  1853,  a  more 
determined  attempt  upon  the  bank  was 
made.  False  100-franc  notes  came  to 
the  bank  with  great  rapidity  and  regu- 
larity. They  were  so  admirably  executed 
that  no  banker,  money-changer,  or  trader 
could  detect  the  fraud,  and  therefore  no 
reason  presented  itself  for  refusing  to 
take  them  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade. 
The  experts  of  the  bank  alone  detected 
them  by  means  of  a  tiny  black  spot  near 
the  figure  of  Mercury.  For  eight  years 
continuously  did  these  notes  make  their 
appearance,  defying  all    endeavors  on 


the  part  of  the  authorities  to  discover 
the  malefactors.  The  bank  did  not  like 
to  make  the  fraud  known,  lest  it  should 
shake  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
100-franc  notes  generally.  At  last  the 
clever  scoundrel  was  discovered ;  he  was 
an  engraver,  and  it  was  found  that  he 
had  successfully  put  in  circulation  false 
notes  to  the  value  of  nearly  200,000 
irancs.  His  end  was  strange  and  horri- 
ble. Transported  to  Cayenne  in  1862, 
he  tried  to  escape  into  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments ;  faint  and  exhausted,  he  became 
fast  embedded  in  the  thick  slimy  mud 
of  a  river,  and  was  there  eateyi  alive  by 
crabs  ! 

The  Bank  of  France  makes  all  its  pay- 
ments in  notes,  with  the  necessary  ex- 
ception of  sums  under  50  francs  ;  but  as 
these  notes  can  be  immediately  cashed 
in  an  adjoining  ofiice,  the  claimant  has 
at  all  times  virtually  the  command  of 
specie  payment.  In  1868,  there  were 
722  million  francs'  worth  of  notes  ex- 
changed at  the  conT»ter  for  gold.  One 
million  of  francs  in  the  larger  denomina- 
tion of.  notes  will  only  weigh  1,644 
grammes,  and  can  be  packed  into  the 
size  of  a  large  octavo  volume.  M.  Maxime 
Du  Camp  states  that  he  one  day  saw 
notes  to  the  value  of  105  million  francs 
(£4,000,000),  spread  out  on  one  table. 
Nevertheless,  these  notes  do  make  a 
formidable  pile  when  assembled  in  great 
number.  He  relates  an  anecdote  of  a 
tanner  at  Dijon  who  declared  publicly 
that  the  annual  budget  of  France  (about 
2000  million  francs)  would  reach  in 
bank-notes  to  the  top  of  the  steeple  at 
St.  B^nigne  Church ;  a  busybody  took 
the  tanner  up  before  the  police  for  hav- 
ing said  something  seditious.  The  tanner 
proved  his  case,  with  abundance,  to 
spare  ;  for  it  was  shown  in  evidence  that 
2,000,000  notes  of  1,000  francs  each  would 
make  a  pile  200  metres  high — a  height 
which  certainly  no  steeple  at  present 
reaches,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel. 

The  approach  to  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  France  is  by  a  descending  stone 
staircase,  the  masonry  of  which  would 
defy  the  pick,  and  so  narrow  that  two 
persons  cannot  pass  it  abreast.  Four 
iron  doors  present  themselves,  each 
secured  by  three  locks ;  and  two  keys 
kept  by  two  officials  must  bo  used  before 
any  of  the  locks  can  be  opened.     "Within 
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the  vaults  are  ranged  leaden  chests,  con- 
taining bags  each  filled  with  10,000 
francs  in  silver,  whereas  the  smaller  bags 
of  gold,  also  containing  the  value  of  10,- 
000  francs  each,  are  heaped  up  in  piles. 
Silver  ingots,  deposited  by  banker's  and 
money-changers  as  security  for  advances, 
are  ranged  symmetrically  in  masses ;  but 
the  ingots  of  gold,  by  their  yellow  bril- 
liancy, are  more  suggestive  of  exhaust- 


less  and  most  tempting  richefl.  When 
our  authority  visited  the  place  on  a  re- 
cent occasion,  the  vaults  contained — in 
leaden  chests  of  silver  coin,  bags  of  gold 
coin,  and  ingots  of  the  two  metals — the 
prodigious  value  of  726,275,666  francs 
08  centimes  (let  us  give  the  odd  oentimes, 
by  all  means).  This  sum  approaches 
very  nearly  to  £30,000,000  sterling. 


»♦• 
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Seven^  cities,  each  famous  in  history, 
have,  during  a  period  of  more  than  four 
thousand  years,  been  successively  reared 
on  the  site  of  the  four  hills,  and  inter- 
vening valleys,  that  are  known  by  the 
common  name  of  Jerusalem.  The  mag- 
nitude and  splendor  of  the  works  of  the 
successive  founders  and  restorers  have 
exceeded  anything  that  has  been  accom- 
plished in  historic  times,  with  but  few 
illustrious  exceptions.  The  completeness 
of  the  successive  demolitions  has  been 
proportionate  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
structures.  Yet,  so  far  has  the  con- 
structive energy  of  the  builders  exceeded 
the  destructive  fury  of  the  assailants, 
that  architectural  relics,  distinctly  refer- 
able to  each  of  the  seven  periods  of 
power,  yet  reward  the  toil  of  the  ex- 
plorer. 

Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  a 
society  has  been  founded,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
guided  by  a  committee  comprising  many 
of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  of  both 
the  Anglican  and  the  Nonconformist 
Churches,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
archieology  and  topography  of  Palestine. 
Up  to  the  close  of  18G8,  about  £9,000 
has  been  expended  by  this  society.  The 
results  of  this  expenditure  have  been  ex- 
hibited, not  only  in  the  literary  form  of 
reports,  drawings,  and  photographs,  but 
in  the  j)hy8ical  shape  of  relics  of  pottery, 
glass,  carving,  sculpture,  coins,  and  war- 
like missiles,  arranged  in  a  temporary 
museum  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 
This  result  is  such  as  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite of  the  explorers,  and  to  show  what 
invaluable  information  may  be  expected 
from  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  ex- 
ploration. 


The  remark  that  it  is  practicable  to 
refer  discoveries  of  half-perished  frag- 
ments with  considerable  precision  to  one 
or  other  of  such  remote  periods,  may 
startle  those  who  have  not  given  long 
and  patient  attention  to  the  subject. 
Under  the  historic  continuity  of  -the 
name,  persons  have  lost  sight  of  the  dis- 
tinct individuality  of  the  successive  cities. 
Even  the  widely  different  structures 
raised  by  Solomon,  by  Zerubbabel,  and 
by  Herod,  are  confounded  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Temple ;  '*  and  but  few, 
even  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
topography  of  the  Holy  City,  can  readily 
point  out  the  distinct  sites  of  the  citadels 
of  David,  of  Antiochus,  and  of  Hyr- 
canus. 

Witlu  regard  to  the  original  city,  we 
are  aware  that  its  antiquity,  as  a  walled 
town,  dates  at  least  forty  centuries  be- 
fore our  time.  A  certain  halo  of  the 
gigantesque  and  of  the  patriarchal  broods 
over  the  site  of  Mount  Zion.  When  the 
thirteenth  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings  was 
reigning  at  Thebes,  and  when  the  Hyk- 
sos,  or  shepherd  conquerors  of  Lower 
Egypt,  were  ruling  at  Xoij — when  Yu 
had  recently  established  hereditary  mon- 
archy in  China,  and  an  Assyrian  had  re- 
placed an  Arab  rule  in  Babylon — the 
king  of  Salem  was  illustrious  as  the 
"  King  of  Peace,"  and  the  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God.  The  Jebusites,  after 
the  conquest  of  Palestine,  lay  safe  be- 
hind the  colossal  walls  of  Zion  for  450 
years,  till  David  surprised  the  strong- 
hold (as  Alfonso  of  Arragon  surprised 
Naples),  by  gaining  admission  through 
a  water-course.  Twenty-two  years  after 
the  storming  of  Zion,  the  Jebusitc  Arau- 
nah,  ^'  as  a  King,"  ceded  to  the  King  of 
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Israel  the  site  which  was  afterwards  di- 
vided between  the  precincts  of  the  Tem- 
ple and  the  courts  and  gardens  of  the 
palace ;  and  enormous  wrought  stones, 
artificially  channelled  (that  their  mono- 
lithic grandeur  might  not  dwarf  the 
smaller,  though  yet  gigantic,  blocks  of 
the  masonry  of  Solomon),  yet  tell  why 
one  of  the  neighboring  ravines  was 
called  the  "  Valley  of  the  Giants." 

David,  Solomon,  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Heze- 
kiah,  and  Manasseh  were  the  builders  of 
Regal  Jerusalem.  They  enclosed  and 
adorned  Moriah — Firmamentumin  terra 
in  sunimia  mantium — defended  Ophel 
by  a  wall  that  united  the  fortification  of 
Zion  to  Moriah ;  drew  around  the  base 
of  the  hill,  to  the  north  and  west,  the 
wall  known  as  the  first  wall  of  Josephus, 
and  constructed  a  subterranean  conduit. 
The  peculiar  features  of  the  work  of 
Solomon,  the  rusticated  megalithic  ash- 
lar, the  shouldered  lintels,  hollowed  into 
the  resemblance  of  true  arches,  the  rude 
Phoenician  letters  traced  by  the  quarry- 
men  and  stone-hewers  of  Hiram,  the  cis- 
terns and  culvert  of  the  conduit,  are  yet 
to  be  recognized  by  the  character  no 
less  than  by  the  localities  of  the  work. 
Regal  Jerusalem  stood  for  466  years. 

Sacerdotal  Jerusalem  dates  from  the 
restoration  inaugurated  by  Zerubbabel, 
after  the  partial  demolition  effected  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  the  more  complete 
destruction  resulting  from  the  siege  by 
Titus,  a  period  of  606  years,  Nehemiah 
"the  Tirshatha,"  Judas  Maccabseus, 
Jonathan,  Simon,  Hyrcanus,  Herod  the 
Great,  and  Agrippa,  the  fourth  Idumean 
king,  were  the  principal  builders  during 
this  period.  The  hill  of  Acra,  on  which 
a  citadel  had  been  built  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  was  levelled,  and  bodily  car- 
ried away  into  the  valley,  by  Simon,  the 
fifty-fourth  high  priest.  The  wrought, 
un rusticated  blocks  that  mark  the  build- 
ing of  the  magnificent  Herod,  cannot  be 
confounded  with  the  yet  nobler  work  of 
Solomon,  but  are  superior  to  any  more 
recent  efforts  of  the  mason.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  tower  reared  by  Hyrcanus 
on  the  site  of  the  royal  palace,  which 
was  rebuilt  by  Herod  under  the  name 
of  Anton ia,  yet  unquestionably  exist  in 
sitUy  and  await  identification.  Evidences 
of  the  filling  up  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley 
by  Simon  have  been  recently  detected. 
The  glory  of  this  period  of  six  centuries 
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culminated  in  the  completion  of  th« 
Temple  of  Herod.  Coins  of  the  Macca- 
bees and  of  the  Seleucidsa  (the  latter 
bearing  the  regal  Asiatic  symbol  of  the 
umbrella),  pottery,  glass  (adorned  by  the 
hand  of  time  with  the  most  lovely  opales- 
cent colors),  a  seal  bearing  the  name 
"  Haqai  Ben  Shebaniah,  inscribed 
lamps,  and,  most  precious  of  all,  a  char- 
red fragment  of  the  cedar  carving  of  the 
great  southern  cloister  of  the  Temple,  are 
among  the  relics  of  this  important  pe- 
riod ;  which  are  appropriately  separated 
from  those  of  its  successor  by  a  group 
of  the  hailstones  of  war, — the  round 
stone  missiles  shot  from  the  Roman  cata- 
pults. 

Hadrian  and  Constantine,  Julian  and 
Justinian,  were  the  builders  of  Roman 
Jerusalem.  There  is  no  mistaking  the 
traces  of  their  handiwork.  Altars,  enta- 
blatures, deeply  incised  rude  Roman  in- 
scriptions, architectural  fragments,  even 
one  or  two  portions  of  statues,,  or  of  sta- 
tuettes, attest  their  Pagan  origin.  Crosses 
and  Christian  inscriptions,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  cruciform  plan  for  buildings, 
yet  to  be  traced  in  the  foundations,  com- 
menced during  this  period  of  five  centu- 
turies.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre was  founded  by  Constantine; 
and  the  active,  unscrupulous,  lucrative 
invention  of  monkish  legends  has  done 
its  very  utmost  to  conceal  the  Roman 
Jerusalem  of  history  beneath  the  monk- 
ish Jerusalem  of  fable. 

The  Persian  and  Arabic  rule  over  the 
Holy  City  endured,  including  the  brief 
interval  of  restored  Christian  sway  under 
Heraclius,  for  480  years.  Moorish  tiles 
are  almost  the  only  relics  of  this  period 
to  be  distinguished  in  the  museum.  On 
the  actual  site  exists  very  much  that  tells 
of  the  Arab  occupation ;  but  it  is  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  examination  or 
portrayal  by  Franks  is  practicable.  It 
was  not  till  the  recent  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  that  the  mosque  of  Omar,  or 
the  sacred  ini^osure  of  the  Haram,  the 
site  of  the  Temple  and  the  palace,  could 
be  seen  by  a  Christian,  except  at  the 
risk  of  life. 

Tlie  ninety  years  of  the  Crusaders  and 
6f  the  Norman  kings  of  Jerusalem  have 
left  relics  remarkable  for  their  value,  if 
not  for  their  number.  Tlie  fragments  of 
pottery  found  at  theMuristan,  and  other 
parts  that  can  be  directly  identified  with 
16 
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the  crusading  occupation,  are  such  as  to 
supply  a  lost  link  in  the  histoiy  of  Euro- 
pean earthenware.  A  coin  bearing  the 
arms  of  the  Latin  emperor  of  Constantin- 
ople, and  another  bearing  the  escutcheon 
of  Bavaria,  are  among  the  objects  dis 
covered  traceable  to  this  period.  No- 
thing more  distinctly  illustrates  the  mode 
in  which  exact  topographical  research 
tends  to  throw  light  on  history  and  on 
chronology,  than  do  the  Christian  relics 
found  at  Jerusalem. 

The  Norman  kingdom  of  Jerusalem 
existed  as  a  titular  dignity  for  1 30  years,  at 
tile  expiration  of  which  the  title  was  ceded 
bv  Jean  de  Brienne,  Comtc  d'Eu,  to  the 
Knipcror  Frederic  the  Second,  the  hus- 
band of  Yolandc,  the  only  daughter  of 
King  Jean,  by  Marie  de  Montscrrat,  in 
whohc  right  he  held  the  shadowv  crown. 
No  regal  title,  in  medisBval  times,  has 
paRfle<l,  in  so  short  a  period,  to  so  many 
claimants.     Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  Duke 
of  Lower  Lorraine,  the  first  elected  king, 
dying  in  '1100,  was    succeeded   by  his 
brother  Baldwin,  on  whose  death,  a.  d. 
1 1 1 8,'T3aldwin  du  Bourg,  a  poor  private 
gentleman,    was   elected,   on    the    sole 
ground   of   his    distinguished    military 
merit.     Fulk,  Comte  d'Anjou,  succeeded 
on  the  death  of  Baldwin  II.  in  1131,  as 
husband  of  Melesiuda,  daughter  of  the 
latter.      Their  son,  Baldwin   III.,  suc- 
ceeded in  1142,  followed,  in  1102,  by  his 
brother  Amauri,     Baldwin  IV.,  son  of 
Amauri,   succeeded   in    1163.     On    his 
death,  sine  prole  (he  was  a  leper),  in 
1185,  Baldwin  v.,  son  of  Sybille  d' An- 
ion, sister  of  the  "  Leper,"  by  her  first 
husband,  William,  called  "  Longuepee  " 
Marquis  of  Montserrat,  held  the  title  for 
a  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gui  de 
Lusignan,  the  second  husband  of  the  same 
Sybille.     On  the  death  of  Gui,  in  1192, 
the  crown  devolved  on  Henry  de  Blois, 
Comte  Palatine  de  Champagne,  in  his 
•  capacity   of  third  husband  of  Isabelle 
d'Anjou,     half-sister     of    Sybille ;    the 
mother  of  Sybille  having  been  Marie, 
daughter  of  Emmanuel  Commenus,  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  first    wife  of 
Amauri  d'Anjou  ;  the  mother  of  Isabelle 
being  Agnes  de  Courtenay. 

Isabelle  d'Anjou  was  married  four 
times.  Her  second  husband  was  Con- 
rad, Marquis  of  Montserrat,  brother  of 
William  Lanffuepee.  Her  fourth  spouse, 
Amauri  de  Lusignan,  succeeded  Henry 


de  Champagne,  as  elerenth  king  of  Je- 
rusalem. On  the  death  of  Isabelle, 
Amauri  married  Marie  de  Montsemt, 
daughter  of  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
serrat  and  Isabelle,  his  own  first  wife. 
Marie,  left  a  widow,  married  Jean  de 
Brienne,  Comte  d'Eu,  twelfth  king ;  and 
their  daughter,  Yolande,  carried  her 
transitory  and  fleeting  title,  as  her  dower, 
to  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second. 

This  unexampled  sequence  of  descents 
on  the  side  of  the  spindle  led  to  a  series 
of  claims  and  counter-claims,    such  as 
might  be  held  to  prove  that  some  decree 
of  practical  good  sense  was  jpossessea  by 
the  authors  of  the  unjust  Sabc  law.  Ridi- 
ard  Cceur  de  Lion,  king  of  England,  was 
appointed  arbitrator  between  Gui  de  Lu- 
signan, widower  of  Sybille,  and  Conrad 
de  Montserrat,  husband  of  Isabella.    He 
decided  in   favor  of  Conrad,  who  was 
murdered  a  few  days  after  the  award; 
but  the  English  king  gave  his  own  eon- 
quest  of  Cyprus  to  Qui,  in  whose  £Eunily 
it  remained  for  three  hundred   yearSi 
The  granddaughter  of  Gui  sold  lier  right 
to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  to  Charles  of 
Anjou,  in  virtue  of  which  purchase  the 
title  has  been,  ever  since  that  time,  borne 
by  the  kings  of  the  two  Sidlies.    The 
claim  of  tlie  House  of  Savo^  to  the  same 
dignity  has  been  urged  smce  the  mar- 
riage  of  Louis  L,  the  second  Duke,  with 
Anne  of  Cyprus.    The  Emperor  ^IfffTP^ 
the  same  title  as  the  heir  of  Frederic  IL, 
and  the  kings  of  Spain  also  quarter  the 
arms  of  Jerusalem,  as  representatiYes  of 
the  main  line  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.      Thus,  to  llnde^ 
stand  the  question  of  the  descent  of  so 
unreal  iEi  title  involves  no  small  amount 
of  research,  and  that,  too,  among  aniho- 
rities  for  the  most  part  unfiuniliar  to  the 
English  reader. 

The  seventh  permanent  occnpation  of 
Jerusalem  has  been  that  of  the  Moslem, 
commencing  with  the  capture  by  S^lailin, 
and  enduring,  first  under  the  Saracens, 
and  then  under  the  Turkish  caliphs,  to 
our  own  day.  Dilapidation,  dirt,  misery, 
and  decay  have  waited  on  the  TniUsh 
rule ;  and  it  is  no  trifling  achieyement  to 
have  obtained  authority  from  the  Sultan 
to  raise  any  portion  of  the  veil  which 
long  neglect  has  drawn  over  Uie  relifli 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  more  desuraUe 
that  so  unlooked  for  an  ppportonHj 
should  not  be  lost,  but  that  funds  ahoi^ 
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be  freely  contributed  towards  an  enter- 
prise in  which  the  Christian  and  the  Jew, 
the  historian  and  the  archaeologist,  the 


isn  of  piety  and  the  man  of  taste,  take 
cqmmon  and  an  imperishable  interest. 
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JAMES  T.  BRADY. 


BY  THE  EDITOB. 


CoLLEY  CiBBBR,  WO  helicve  it  is,  who, 
in  writing  of  Betterton,  regrets  that  ora- 
tory is  in  its  nature  so  ephemeral,  that 
the  manner  and  tones  which  once  thrill- 
ed a  nation  are  utterly  lost  when  the  lips 
which  uttered  them  are  silenced ;   and 
Riifus  Choate,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life, 
during  which  he  had  enjoyed  to  the  full 
the  incense  which  in  all  ages  has  been 
offered  at  the  shrine  of  eloquence,  said, 
"  There  is  no  immortality  but  in  a  book." 
This   rather    saddening    reflection    has 
doubtless  come  frequently  to   all  who 
have  thought  upon  the  wrongs  of  history, 
and  the  evident  favoritism  of  fame,  but 
it  strikes  us  with  peculiar  force  as  we  sit 
down  to  prepare  this  sketch  of  one  who 
was  so  recently  recognized  among  us  as 
the  foremost  forensic  orator  of  his  time, 
but  whose  name  already  seems  but  the 
faintest  whisper  from  a  world  of  reced- 
ing echoes.  Less  than  a  year  ago,  '^stand- 
ing in  full  panoply  of  intellectual  power 
before  our  criminal  tribunals,"  James  T. 
Brady  was  honored  as  "  the  Erskine  of 
America."     Now,  of  all  the  work  which 
he   did,  of  all  the  splendid  oratorical 
triumphs  which    he  achieved,  nothing 
more  substantial  remains  than  the  fond 
reminiscences  of  personal  friends,  and 
some  noble  traditions  which  under  better 
auspices  would  confer  enduring  dignity 
upon  the  bar  of  his  native  State,  but 
which  are  fast  fading  away  amid  the  de- 
baucheiy  and  recklessness  that  are  invad- 
ing even  the  sacred  domain  of  our  juris- 
prudence.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

James  ToPHAM  Bbady  was  boni  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1815.  Like  Charles  O'Conor,  he  was  of 
Irish  parentage,  his  father  having  come 
to  th*  country  during  the  war  of  1812. 
Both  his  father  and  mother  are  said  to 
have  been  of  altos^ether  unusual  intellec- 
tual ability,  and  Mr.  Brady  the  elder,  in 
particular,  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
rare  culture  and  great  elevation  of  cha- 
racter. To  him  tfames  was  indebted  for 
the  thorough  training  he  received  in 


youth,  and  for  the  early  opportunities  of 
which  he  made  such  good  use.  While 
still  but  a  lad  just  from  the  school-room, 
James  went  into  his  father's  law  office  in 
Nassau  St.,  as  student  and  general  office 
boy,  and  so  brilliantly  precocious  was 
his  intellect,  and  so  assiduous  was  his  in- 
dustry, that  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  had 
entire  charge  of  the  exceedingly  complex 
and  responbible  business  of  the  office.  Few 
men  have  ever  studied  harder  or  drudged 
more  tirelessly  than  he  did  in  the  early 
years  of  his  professional  life;  and  though, 
in  the  admiration  for  the  brilliancy  of  his 
oratory,  his  vast  legal  erudition  was  too 
constantly  lost  sight  of,  yet  the  result  of 
those  years  of  industrious  study  was  seen 
throughout  all  his  career,  in  the  marvel- 
lous knowledge  which  he  showed  of  the 
most  intricate  problems  of  jurisprudence, 
and  the  readiness  with  which,  without 
any  preparation  whatever,  he  would  con- 
duct cases  involving  complex  legal  points. 
His  mind  never  failed  to  illuminate  what- 
ever subject  it  touched  upon,  and  that  not 
by  the  calcium  light  of  intellectual  pyro- 
techny,  but  by  the  steady  flame  of  solid 
and  substantial  knowledge. 

In  a  science  so  entirely  based  upon 
precedent  as  law,  nothing  can  supersede 
the  necessity  of  that  study  which  scorns 
delights  ana  lives  laborious  days.  Not 
even  forensic  eloanence  is  possible  with- 
out it.  As  Lord  Erskine  said,  *^  Remem- 
ber that  no  man  x^an  be  a  great  advocate 
who  is  no  lawyer ;  the  thing  is  impossi- 
ble." And  this  is  the  lesson  which  those 
who  are  young  in  the  profession  may 
draw  from  Mr.  Brady's  life.  Unmindful 
of  the  seductions  of  a  vivid  and  brilliant 
imagination,  he  laboriously  accumulat- 
ed a  store  of  information  which  render- 
ed him  remarkable  in  a  profession  which 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  noblest  intel- 
lect of  the  nation ;  and  the  splendor  of  his 
eloquence  was  always  equalled  by  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  facts  and  the 
resistless  force  of  his  logic. 
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Mr.  Brady,  we  believe,  lost  his  first 
case  before  the  courts ;  but  even  then  he 
made  his  mark,  and  laid  the  corner-stone 
of  a  reputation  which  soon  extended 
throughout  the  land.  He  stepped  at 
once  mto  a  lucrative  practice,  and  was 
received  with  honor  from  the  start.  In 
his  very  first  appearance  before  a  jury  Mr. 
Brady  exhibited  the  marvellous  eloquence 
which  afterwards  made  him  probably  the 
most  powerful  advocate  who  has  ever 
stood  before  our  courts.  His  power  be- 
fore a  jury  is  well  indicated  by  the  fact 
that,  out  of  fifty-two  capital  cases  in 
which  he  was  retained  during  the  long 
course  of  his  professional  career,  he  never 
lost  but  one — ^that  of  Beall,  who  was  tried 
at  Fort  Lafayette  during  the  war  on  the 
charge  of  bemg  a  spy  and  a  guerilla. 

While  yet  a  very  young  man  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  great 
Goodyear  Patent  case,  and  in  this  con- 
nection we  quote  from  a  very  excellent 
sketch  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Galaxy : 
^'  The  bashful  boy  had  risen  rapidly  in 
his  profession.  He  was  retained  by 
Goodyear  in  the  great  india-rubber  case 
of  Goodyear  V8,  Day,  which  was  argued 
at  Trenton,  in  the  United  Circuit  Court, 
before  Justices  Grier  and  Dickinson. 
Daniel  Webster  was  his  senior  counsel. 
Mr.  Choato  was  opposed.  Brady  had 
worked  for  months,  and  opened  the  case 
with  a  two  days'  speech.  Mr.  Webster 
said  on  rising,  that  if  the  case  was  won, 
the  tiiumpb  would  be  due  to  its  able  and 
thorough  preparation  by  his  junior.  *I 
thank  you,  Mr.  Brady,'  he  said,  '  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  opened  this 
case;  you  have  cut  a  broad  highway 
through  it.'  It  was  a  great  combination. 
The  greatest  constitutional  lawyer  and 
the  two  best  advocates  of  the  nation.  In 
connection  with  the  india-rubber  cases 
is  a  fact  which  testifies  his  character.  A 
salary  of  $25,000  a  year  for  life  was  offer- 
ed to  be  settled  upon  him  by  the  rubber 
company  if  lie  would  advise  a  certain 
course ;  but  not  deeming  it  right,  he  re- 
jected the  offer." 

Since  that  time  scarcely  any  great 
case  has  been  tried  in  this  country  with 
which  Mr.  Brady  did  not  have  some 
connection.  The  Parish  will  case,  the 
Allaire  case,  the  Street  Commissioner 
cases,  the  case  of  Governor  Price  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  Forrest  divorce 
case,  were  all  participated  in  by  him  as 


leading  counsel.  In  the  fiunous  trial  of 
Daniel  £.  Sickles  for  the  ahootiiij?  (rf 
Philip  Barton  Key,  in  Wa8hinffton,D.C., 
nearly  the  whole  conduct  of  the  defence 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Brady  by 
his  associate  counsel,  and  it  was  largely 
owing  to  his  indefatigable  skill  that 
Sickles  walked  forth  a  free  man.  In 
this  celebrated  case  Mr.  Brady  set  the 
seal  u{)on  his  fame  as  a  criminid  lawyer, 
but  it  is  now  seen  that  he  contribdted  to 
the  establishing  of  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate precedents  that  has  crept  into 
American  jurisprudence. 

As  a  public  speaker,  porticnlarly  on 
political  subjects,  Mr.  Brady  attained  a 
success  fully  equal  to  his  triumphs  at  the 
bar;  and  at  a  social  entert^unment  he 
was  unrivalled  for  genial,  delicate  hnmor, 
and  feitility  and  orUliancy  of  wit.  It 
was  shortly  aflcr  one  of  these  oooaaons 
(the  Gerard  dinner)  on  which  he  was  the 
^^  bright  particular  star "  of  tho  com 
pany,  that  he  was  stricken  down  irith 
paralysis,  which  brought  his  life  to  a 
close  on  February  9th,  1869,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-four. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Brady  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  speak.  I)eaA 
silences  gossip  if  it  does  not  expiate 
faults,  and  public  criticism  has  very  pro* 
perly  abstained  from  violating  the  shrine 
of  his  individual  experience.  Harsh 
things  were  said  about  him  in  his  life, 
but  by  general  consent  the  evil  wUoh 
he  did  has  been  interred  with  his  bones; 
and  it  is  more  genial  for  us  to  dwell 
upon  the  great  and  noble  aspects  of  his 
character, — upon  his  consideration  for 
others,  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
even  as  a  boy ;  upon  his  life-long  and 
self-sacrificing  devotion  to  his  usters  and 
brothers,  the  support  of  whom  devolved 
upon  him  at  the  age  of  twenty ;  upon 
bis  kindness  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate, 
who  ever  found  in  him  a  willing  and 
sympathetic  assistant ;  upon  his  bound- 
less but  judicious  liberality;  and  the 
inflexible  integrity  of  his  profeauonal 
character,  against  which  a  word  was 
never  whispered. 

In  the  present  corruption  whidh  is  fiat 
debauching  tho  bar  and  the  judiciary  of 
his  native  State,  the  fame  of  Jahxs  T. 
Bradt,  and  the  professional  example 
which  he  left,  are  not  only  a  legacy  bat 
a  reproach. 
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A  CONFESSION  AND  APOLOGY. 

'Tis  time  that  I  should  loose  from  life  at  last 
This  hearths  unworthy  louging  for  the  past, 

Ere  life  be  turned  to  loathing. 
For  love,  at  least  this  love  of  one  for  one, 
Is,  at  the  best,  not  all  beneath  the  snn, 

And  at  the  worst,  'tis  nothing. 

Not  that,  of  an  the  past,  I  would  forget 
One  pleasure  or  one  pain.     I  cherish  yet, 

And  would  dishonor  never. 
All  I  have  felt.    But,  cherished  though  it  be, 
'Tie  time  my  past  should  set  my  future  tree, 

For  life's  renewed  endeavor. 

Not  much  I  reverence  that  remorse  which  flies 
To  desert  caves,  and  bids  its  dup^s  despise 

Themselves  on  whom  it  preys ; 
Wasting  the  worth  of  life  on  worthless  pain. 
To  make  the  future,  as  the  past  was,  vain, 

By  endless  self-dispraiso. 

As  though,  forsooth,  because  a  man  is  not 
His  self-made  god,  he  needs  must  curse  his  lot 

With  self-contempt  I  as  though 
Some  squalid  maniac,  that  with  life-long  moan 
Insults  man's  flesh  and  blood,  with  these  hath  done 

The  best  that  man  can  do  I 

Nor  am  I  keen  to  urge  that  oommon  claim 
On  this  world  or  another — here,  for  fame, 

Which  only  grows  on  graves — 
Or  there  for  so  much,  purchasable  here 
By  earth's  joy  stinted,  of  celestial  cheer ; 

The  stimulant  of  slaves. 

Not  for  reward,  not  for  release  from  pain. 
But  with  a  man's  imperative  disdain 

V  Of  all  that  wastes  man's  nature. 
Rise,  0  my  soul,  and  reach  to  loflier  things, 
Untrammelled  by  this  florid  weed  that  ding^ 
Stunting  a  spirit's  stature  I 

I  was  not  born  to  sit  with  shrouded  head, 
Piping  shrill  ditties  to  the  unburied  dead, 

While  life's  armed  host  sweeps  by. 
I  hear  the  clarion  call,  the  war-steed  neigh, 
The  banner  fluttering  in  the  wind's  free  play. 

The  brave  man's  battle-cry. 

And  I  am  conscious  that,  where  all  things  strive, 
Tls  shameful  to  sit  stilL    I  would  not  live 

Content  with  a  life  lost 
In  chasing  mine  own  fancies  through  void  nir. 
Or  decking  forth  in  forms  and  phrases  fair 

The  miserable  ghost 

Of  personal  joy  or  pain.    The  ages  roll 
Forward,  and,  forward  with  them,  draw  my  soul 

Into  time's  infinite  sea. 
And  to  be  glad,  or  sad,  I  care  no  more ; 
But  to  have  done,  and  to  have  been,  before 

I  cease  to  do  and  be. 

Prom  the  minutest  struggle  to  excel, 
Of  things  whose  momentasy  myriads  dwell 
In  drops  of  dew  confined, 


To  spirits  standing  on  life's  upmost  stair, 
Whose  utterances  alter  worlds,  and  are 
The  makers  of  mankind, 

All  things  cry  shame  on  lips  that  sqtiander  speech 
In  words  which,  if  not  deeds,  are  worthless  each. 

Not  here  are  such  words  wanted, 
Where  all  bestirs  itself^  where  dumb  things  do, 
By  nobly  silent  action,  speak,  and  go 

Forth  to  their  fates  undaunted. 

Shame  on  the  wretch  who,  bom  a  man,  foregoes 
Man's  troublous  birthright  for  ft  brute's  repose  I 

Shame  on  the  eyes  that  see 
This  mighty  universe,  yet  see  not  there 
Something  of  difficult  worth  a  mm  may  dare 

Bravely  to  do  and  be  I 

Yet  is  there  naught  for  shame  in  anything 
Once  dear  and  beautifuL    The  shrivelled  wing. 

Scathed  by  what  seemed  a  star. 
And  proved,  alas  I  no  star,  but  withering  fire, 
Is  worthier  than  the  wingless  worm's  d^ire 

For  nothing  fair  or  far. 

Rather  the  ground  that*s  deep  enough  for  graves. 
Rather  the  stream  that's  strong  enough  for  waves 

Than  the  loose  sandy  drift 
Whose  shifting  surface  cherishes  no  seed 
Either  of  any  flower  or  any  weed, 

Whichever  way  it  shift, 

Or  stagnant  shallow  which  the  storms  despise. 
Naught  finding  there  to  prey  upon,  I  prize. 

Why  should  man's  spirit  shrink 
From  feeling  to  the  utmost — be  it  pain 
Or  pleasure^all  'twas  formed,  nor  formed  in  vain. 

To  feel  with  force  7    I  think 

That  never  to  have  aimed  and  missed  is  not 
To  have  achieved.    I  hold  tho  loftier  lot 

To  ennoble,  not  escape, 
Life's  sorrows  and  love's  pangs.    1  count  a  man. 
Though  sick  to  death,  for  something  nobler  than 

A  healthy  dog  or  ape. 

I  deem  that  nothing  suffered  or  enjoyed 
By  a  man's  soul  deserves  to  be  destroyed : 

But  rather  to  be  made 
Means  of  a  soul's  increased  capacity 
Either  to  sufi'er,  and  to  gain  thereby 

A  more  exalted  grade 

Among  the  spirits  purified  by  pain ; 
Or  to  enjoy,  and  thereby  to  attain 

That  lovelier  infiuence 
Reserved  for  spirits  that,  *mid  the  general  moan 
Of  human  griefs,  praise  God  with  dearest  tone 

Of  joyous  trust  intense. 

And  for  this  reason,  I  would  yet  keep  fair 
And  fresh  the  memory  of  all  things  that  were 

Sweet  in  tiieir  place  and  season : 
And  I  forgive  mv  life  its  failures  too. 
Since  failures  do,  to  guide  endeavors  new, 

I  prijse  for  the  same  reason. 
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author  reached  the  San  Rita  mineSf  and  ho  was 
obliged  to  abandon  them  after  a  stay  of  a  few 
months  only.  Ho  was  there  quite  long  enough, 
however,  to  have  a  series  of ''  hairbreadth  'scapes  " 
and  most  thrilling  adventures,  the  narration  of 
which  reads  like  a  chapter  from  Cooper.  They 
were  more  than  sufficient,  we  confess,  to  render  us 
contented  with  living  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  but 
they  were  only  the  first  of  a  series  which  attended 
Mr.  Pumpelly  throughout  hia  travels,  and  serve 
to  enliven  the  narrative.  Ho  seems  to  have 
been  an  extraordinarily  cool,  daring,  and  adven- 
turous traveller,  and  it  is  to  this  that  wo  are  in- 
debted for  much  that  is  valuable  as  well  as  enter- 
taining in  his  volume. 

In  the  chapters  on  Japan  and  China,  the  author 
gives  u:?  a  record  of  observations  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  years  or  more,  and  embracing  a  large 
I>ortion  of  both  empires.  He  visited  the  principal 
mines  of  the  two  countries,  penetrated  Northern 
China  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Great  Wall, 
and  furnishes  notes  of  great  scientific  value  upon 
the  geological  formations  and  natural  history  of 
eastern  Asia.  Throughout  the  volume  the  author 
has  never  hesitated  to  sacrifice  superficial  bril- 
liancy of  narrative  to  his  desire  to  afford  accurate 
special  information,  and  while  the  episodes  and 
adventures  of  his  journeys  are  treated  cursorily 
as  episodes,  the  scientific  questions  which  will  in- 
terest scholars,  and  which  are  the  factors  from 
which  the  equation  of  Asia's  future  must  be 
formed,  receive  elaborate  and  careful  attention. 
In  these  chapters,  too,  is  markedly  displayed  that 
generous  and  liberal  culture  that  wo  have 
spoken  of  as  distinguishing  Mr.  Pumpelly,  which 
enables  him  in  treating  of  "  the  Chinese  question" 
to  rise  above  the  vulgar  prejudices  and  intellectual 
arrogance  of  Western  civilization ;  to  recognize 
the  grandeur  of  a  civilization  which,  though  pro- 
pelled by  different  levers  from  ours,  has  main- 
tained itself  for  thirty  centuries^  while  other  na- 
tions and  peoples  and  empires  have  cast  their 
shadows  upon  history  and  vanished  forever ;  and 
to  bring  a  just  mental  impartiality  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  dignified  questions  of  interna- 
tional polity. 

Su(;h  culture  it  is  that  lias  found  practical  ex- 
pression in  the  famous  "Co-operative  Policy" 
and  in  the  Burlingame  Embassy,  and  such  culture 
it  is  that  renders  portions  of  Professor  Pum- 
pelly's  book  the  most  enlightened  and  valuable 
criticism  which  China  and  the  Chinese  have  yet 
received. 

The  nineteenth  chapter,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
**  The  Chinese  as  Emigrants  and  Colonizers,"  is 
of  special  interest  to  us  just  now,  bearing  as  it 
does  upon  one  of  our  moat  important  social  prob- 
lems ;  and  it  is  unquestionably  the  clearest,  most 
luminous,  and  most  hopeful  exposition  which  the 
subject  has  obtained.  Ignoring  the  transient 
complexities  inseparable  from  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, the  author  founds  his  judgment  upon  the 
concrete  facts  of  history  and  of  human  nature  as 
developed  by  experience,  and  sees  in  the  future, 
not  conflict  and  the  antipathies  of  race,  and  a 
general  retrogression  towards  barbarism, — ^but 
the  harmonious  merging  of  two  civilizations ;  the 
Chinese  with  hia  marvellous  persistence  and 
vitality  co-operating  with  his  Western  brother  in 
4i3mpoUiDg  tlie  waste  plaoes  of  the  earth  to  con- 


tribute to  the  maintenance  of  num.  In  Chinese 
emigration  to  the  United  States  he  sees  little  to 
fear  and  mnch  to  hope.  We  need  hibor  and  popo- 
laiiou—Viey  need  employment  and  land;  and  it  will 
be  hard  if  an  equation  thns  based  on  mutnal  inte- 
rest cannot  be  worked  out  harmonious]  j  and  well 

At  any  rate  the  problem  is  worldng  itself  out 
The  day  when  the  first  tndn  on  the  PaciBe 
railroad  connected  with  the  Chinese-American 
steamers  saw  the  commencement  of  the  solution. 
'*  This  line  across  the  continent  and  across  the 
ocean  is  surely  but  the  beginning  of  a  great  net- 
work, which  on  the  new  map  of  every  decsde  wiU 
measure  the  growing  enterprise  of  our  own  con- 
tinent, of  the  Pacific,  and  of  eastern  and  nortfaeQi 
Asia."  Then  will  be  completed  "a grand  ^ydeio 
the  history  of  civilization.  The  oompasSi  iffint- 
ing,  gunpowder,  the  use  of  coal,  and  a  vague 
knowledge  of  some  subtle  fluid  in  the  earth  and 
air — all  these  had  their  origin  among  a  people  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Long  apjdied 
in  the  land  of  their  birth  in  their  simplest  forms 
to  their  simplest  uses,  these  instruments  of  civili- 
zation have  travelled  westward  around  the  globe 
during  600  years,  becoming  perfected,  and  build- 
ing up  sciences  and  arts  which  give  command 
over  time  and  space,  over  force  and  matter,  nntQ 
now  the  only  step  that  remains  to  oomfdete 
the  circle  and  the  cycle  is  their  engraftment  on 
the  stock  from  which  they  sprung." 

The  journey  through  Siberia  and  eastern  Bnssia 
was  made  in  a  sleigh  at  midwinter,  and  of  coarse, 
with  the  thermometer  at  from  70  to  120  degrees 
below  zero,  afibrded  but  few  opportunitiei  for 
observation.  It  would  be  difficulty  however,  to 
place  Mr.  Pumpelly  in  a  position  in  wlueh  he 
would  fail  to  find  something  of  interest  to  record, 
and  he  gives  us  fieeting  but  charaotoiistic 
glimpses  of  the  country  and  of  the  customs  and 
character  of  the  people. 

It  will  be  noticed  as  a  peculiarity  of  this  jour- 
ney round  the  world  that  it  was  confined  to  the 
north  temperate  zone,  though,  as  the  antbor 
says,  within  these  limits  he  experienced  **  fwy 
nearly  the  greatest  possible  extremes  of  oHmate. 
On  the  deserte  of  the  Gulf  of  California  the  ther- 
mometer ranged  for  weeks  as  high  as  120  and  126 
degrees  in  the  shade,  and  neariy  160  in  the  am; 
while  in  Siberia  it  fell  to  70  degrees  below^aeio 
extremes  diflering  by  230  degrees." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  UfesfaiT 
skill  which  is  not  the  least  attraotiTe  feature  oif 
the  author's  narrative.  Though  somewhat  cobb- 
posito  in  character,  and  at  times  abruptly  diacnr* 
sive,  it  is  evidently  the  careful  and  delibento 
work  of  a  finished  scholar,  and  exhibits  none  of 
the  hasty  traces  of  a  traveller  fearful  of  losing  his 
impressions,  and  anxious  to  get  his  mamiacript 
to  press. 

The  publishers  have  produced  the  trork  in 
handsome  and  appropriate  style.  It  is  printed  on 
fine,  heavy  paper,  is  embellished  by  maps  and 
geological  charts,  numerous  engravingB,  moat  of 
which  are  both  good  and  new,  and  has  Ibr  a  flranti^ 
piece  a  photo-Uthograph  of  the  celebrated  taronn 
statue  of  Buddha,  at  Karaakura.  It  also  contain 
tobies  of  agricultural  productions  and  mining  ala- 
tistics,  with  a  couple  of  appendices  HiMwainy 
the  polttioel,  social,  and  religions  aspaoti  of  tta 
great  Tai-Ping  B^Mllion. 
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We  ought  not  to  omit  mention  of  the  esiiay  on 
*'  Japanese  Art,"  by  Mr.  John  La  Farge,  which 
is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  narratiTe.  It 
is  of  great  interest  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  con- 
fined principally  to  suggestion,  and,  considering 
the  importance  and  novelty  of  the  subject,  seems 
scarcely  so  comprehensive  as  we  could  wish. 

The  nUAory  of  Rome.  By  Theodor  MohH sen. 
Translated  from  the  Grerman  by  William  P.  Dick- 
son, D  D.    New  York :    Cliarlea  Scribner  &  Go. 

Oke  of  the  finest  triumphs  of  modem  historical 
criticism,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  vindica- 
tions of  the  claims  of  German  scholarship,  is  this 
history  of  the  first  age  of  Rome,  which  Dr. 
Mommsen.  following  in  the  steps  of  Niebuhr,  has 
given  t.-  the  world's  Uterature.  Commencing  at 
the  era  of  the  earliest  migrations  into  Italy,  it 
carries  us  through  what  is  known  as  the  "  mythi- 
cal period,'*  throwing  the  light  of  modem  investi- 
gations upon  the  old  legends  and  traditions  which 
were  so  long  accepted  as  history,  and  closes  with 
the  fall  of  the  Republic  and  the  rise  of  the  empire 
of  the  Caesars. 

What  Gibbon  did  in  his  great  work  for  the 
Empire,  Dr.  Mommsen  does,  and  with  equal  learn- 
ing and  ability,  for  the  Republic;  and  while  Gib- 
bon has  written  of  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  Dr.  Mommsen  has  g^ven  us  by 
fur  tho  bast  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Commonwealth. 

To  Niebuhr  is  undoubtedly  due  the  honor  of 
having  first  subjected  the  early  history  of  Rome 
to  a  searching  critical  examination,  and  of  expos- 
ing the  mythical  and  legendary  character  of  all 
the  received  records, — indeed  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to  be  considered  the  founder  of  modern  historical 
criticism— but,  as  Dr.  Schmitz  say^  in  his  preface 
to  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  **  Much 
that  could  not  but  be  obscure  and  unintelligible 
in  the  days  of  Niebuhr  has  since  been  made  clear 
by  the  more  extended  researches  of  numerous 
scholars  in  this  and  other  countries;  many  mis- 
takes unavoidable  to  the  first  inquirers  have  been 
rectified;  and  many  an  hypothesis  has  been 
proved  to  be  without  solid  foundation ;  but  with 
all  this,  the  main  results  arrived  at  by  the  in- 
quiries of  Niebuhr,  such  as  his  views  of  the  an- 
cient population  of  Rome,  the  origin  of  the  Plebs, 
the  relation  between  the  patricians  and  the  ple- 
beians, the  real  nature  of  the  agerpuMms,  and 
many  other  points  of  interest,  have  been  acknowl- 
edged by  all  his  successors,  and  however  much 
some  of  them  may  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  particu- 
lar opinions,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  main  pillars 
of  his  grand  structure  are  still  unshaken,  and  are 
as  Buoh  tacitly  acknowledged  by  Dr.  Mommsen, 
who  in  the  present  work  has  Incorporated  all  that 
later  researches  have  brought  to  light  in  the  his- 
tory not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  other  nations 
which  in  course  of  time  became  subject  to  the 
City  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Many  points  are  still 
matters  of  mere  conjecture,  and  Dr.  Mommsen 
has  nothing  to  offer  in  such  cases  but  theories ; 
but  whatever  ultimately  their  value  may  be  found 
to  be,  they  are  at  all  events  evidences  of  pro- 
gress, and  will  act  as  a  stimnlus  to  students  of 
our  days,  as  did  tiie  views  of  Niebuhr  to  his  oon« 
temporaries  half  a  century  ago." 

It  would  be  impoBsible  for  us  to  convey  to  <mr 


readers  an  adequate  impression  of  the  irresistible 
charm  with  which  Dr.  Mommsen  invests  even  the 
driest  details  of  his  subject,  nor  is  it  necessary. 
Both  the  history  and  the  translation  have  long 
passed  the  ordeal  of  the  English  critics,  and  are 
probably  familiar  to  many  readers  in  this  country, 
though  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  are  the  first  to  favor 
us  with  an  American  edition.  The  republication  is 
from  the  latest  revised  London  edition,  and  is  to 
be  completed  in  four  bulky,  but  handsome  library 
volumes,  the  first  and  second  of  which  have 
Just  been  issued.  In  its  present  shape  it  ought 
to  have  a  largely  increased  circulation,  and  it 
doubtless  will.  We  have  had  to  wait  for  it  a 
long  time,  and  arc  glad  to  welcome  it  at  length  in 
a  somewhat  cheaper  form  than  the  expensive 
English  edition. 

The  Polar  World.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwio.  New 
York :  Harper  dk  Bros. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  subject  more  fas- 
cinating than  "  man  and  nature  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions  of  the  world,"  the  theme  of 
the  present  work.  Just  enough  is  known  of  ihem 
to  give  a  certain  realism  to  the  description,  while 
they  are  scarcely  sufficiently  familiar  even  to  the 
naturalist  to  bring  them  within  the  realm  of  ordi- 
nary natural  history,  or  to  prevent  the  most  ordi- 
nary travels  from  assuming  the  aspect  of  danger- 
ous and  daring  adventure.  Wrangell,  JSleller, 
Kane,  McOlintock,  Ross,  and  Dr.  Hayes  have  an 
interest  for  us  scarcely  analogous  to  that  we  feel 
in  other  travellers  and  explorers  who  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  temperate  and  tropic  re- 
gions of  the  globe.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves 
the  vast  forests,  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  teeming 
animal  life  of  the  tropics ;  we  can  even  imagine 
ourselves  enduring  the  blazing  heat  of  a  vertical 
sun ;  but  the  Polar  regions,  where  mercury  is 
frozen  at  midday,  where  the  gloom  of  almost  per- 
petual ice  and  night  broods  over  the  desolate 
landscape,  and  where  the  aurora  kindles  its  mys- 
terious watchfires  from  horizon  to  zenith,  will 
probably  always  inspire  us  with  the  awe  with 
which  even  the  ancients  regarded  the  hyperbo- 
rean ocean,  and  a  sense  of  remoteness,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  another  planet  having  little  in  com- 
mon with  our  own. 

Dr.  Hartwig's  work  is  not  the  record  of  per- 
sonal observations,  but  is  based  upon  and  veri- 
fied by  the  personal  observations  of  others.  Em- 
bracing North  America  within  the  Polar  circle, 
Spitzbergen,  Iceland,  Norway,  the  country  of  the 
Lapps  and  of  the  Tchuktchi,  the  tundras  of  Si- 
beria, in  fact  the  whole  field  of  Arctic  and  Antarc- 
tic exploration,  it  is  mnch  more  comprehensive 
than  the  travels  of  any  one  man  could  possibly 
be.  Tliose  who  are  acquainted  with  the  same  au- 
thor's "Tropical  World"  will  comprehend  the 
method  of  the  present  work,  and  his  manner  of 
formulating  the  experiences  and  observations  of 
others. 

Far  from  being  a  mere  indiscriminate  compiler, 
however,  Dr.  Hartwig  simply  uses  his  authorities 
as  the  historian  does  bis  documents,  and,  while  he 
sometimes  quotes  and  always  refers  to  the  ex- 
plorers whom  he  has  consulted  for  facts,  con- 
Btmcts  a  narrative  wholly  original  both  in  method 
and  in  hiference,  and  not  destitute  of  pictur- 
esqueness,  vividness,  and  literary  skill. 
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To  the  work  as  issued  in  England  the  Ameri- 
can editor  has  added  two  chapters,  one  on 
"  Alaska  "  and  another  on  the  "  Innuits,"  and  has 
also  substituted  other  illustrations  for  those  in 
the  original  work.  How  far  these  illustrations 
are  superior  to  those  used  by  Dr.  Hartwig  we  are 
unable  to  say,  not  having  seen  the  English  edi- 
tion ;  but  as  the  volumcb  of  Hall,  Ross  Browne, 
Whympcr,  Wood,  Lord  DufiTorin,  Harper's  Maga- 
zine, and  others  have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, wo  have  no  doubt  they  are  better  as  well  as 
more  cumeruus.  As  the  volume  stands,  it  is  the 
most  copiously  and  handsomely  illustrated  book 
of  travels  that  has  been  issued  during  the 
season. 

Wild  Sports  of  the  World.  A  Book  of  Natural 
History  and  Adventure.  By  Jahes  Gheenwood. 
New  York  :  Harper  cfe  Bros. 

Similar  to  tlie  "  Polar  World,"  but  somewhat 
more  of  a  compilation,  and  not  quite  so  special  and 
consecutive  in  its  character,  is  the  "  Wm  Sports 
of  the  World,''  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  who,  under 
the  p.seudonym  of  "the  amateur  casual,"  is 
himself  somewhat  celebrated  for  his  explorations 
and  adventures  in  the  populous  wildernesses  of 
London.  The  author's  picturesque  skill  a.s  a 
writer  and  rather  sensational  manner  of  "  work- 
ing up  "  a  subject  is  exhibited  at  its  best  in  this 
new  volume,  for  it  is  in  rather  better  keeping 
with  a  thrilling  narrative  of  wild  adventures  than 
with  a  probing  of  the  ulcers  of  the  social  body, 
and  gives  a  fusion  and  connected  interest  to  his 
work  which  is  not  usual  where  there  is  so  little 
original  matter. 

We  confess  that  we  are  inclined  to  look  with 
suspicion  upon  any  writer  who  seems  disposed 
to  make  too  liberal  use  of  the  writings  of  others — 
10  suspect  not  merely  his  motives  but  his  judg- 
ment; but  the  spirit  and  ease  with  which  Mr. 
Greenwood  handles  his  theme,  and  his  evident 
mastery  of  his  material?,  furnish  a  guarantee  of 
the  knowledge  with  which  ho  entered  upon  the 
work  of  selection. 

"  Wild  Sports  of  the  World"  is  not  a  consecu- 
tive narrative,  but  each  animal,  from  the  elephant 
and  lion  down  to  the  weasel,  is  treated  sepa- 
rately— a  sketch  of  its  appearance  and  habits  be- 
ing given  first,  and  then  the  methods  and  dangers 
of  hunting  it  aredescTibed,  generally  in  the  words 
of  some  sportsman  or  explorer  who  has  partici- 
pated in  the  chase.  It  is  a  capital  book  for  boys, 
and  many  a  thrill  will  they  feel  as  they  read  of 
the  dreadful  combats  and  "  hair-breadth 'scapes ;  " 
while  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  are  calculated  for  many 
nights  to  bring  before  their  eyes  shapes  more 
fearful  than  those  which  *'struok  terror  to  the 
soul  of  Ricliard  "  on  the  eve  of  Bosworth  Field. 

Struggles  and  Triumphs,  or  Forty  Tears*  RecotUc- 
tions,  bv  P.  T.  Barnum.  Hartford  :  J.  B.  Burr 
<fc  Co.   'l869. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  human  life  is  a 
struggle,  a  conflict  with  opposing  obstacles  pro- 
longed of>en  through  years  of  difficulties,  which  test 
the  strength  and  try  the  character ;  too  oflen,  un- 
fortunately, prolonged  to  the  end.  The  history  of 
such  a  life,  candidly  and  honestly  written  and 
portrayed  in  fitting  language,  has  all  the  interest 


of  romance —is,  in  faot,  a  romance  of  real  life,  and 
ought  to  abound  in  lesaons  of  praciical  wi^om  fcr 
those  who  are  to  follow  along  the  pathway  which, 
though  beaten  by  the  countless  feet  of  those  who 
have  gone  before,  is  always  rugged  to  every  new 
wayfarer. 

Such  a  work  is  this  autobiography  of  P.  T.  Bar- 
num,  so  well  kuown  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
for  the  personal  vicissitudes  through  which  he  baa 
passed  during  a  long  public  career,  for  his  i&de» 
fatigable  energy  of  cliaracter,  and  for  his  triumph 
over  obstacles  and  misfortunes  whidi  might  well 
have  appalled  and  discouraged  oven  the  sternest 
battler  in  "  the  struggle  for  existence.**  Retired 
from  the  dust  of  the  arena,  and  resting  upon  his 
laurels,  he  has  spent  the  leisure  moments  of  a 
green  and  vigorous  old  age  in  recalling  the  past 
will)  its  checkered  experiences,  and  drawing  from 
it  such  lessons  as  will  amuse,  interest,  and  bene- 
fit those  who  are  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

There  is  a  charm  about  autobiography  which  ii 
not  possesited  by  any  other  branch  of  literature.  A 
peculiar  interest  always  attaches  to  any  record  of 
an  actual,  personal  life — a  kindred  feeling  which 
constitutes  the  infinite  superiority  of  reality  over 
romance — and  in  proportion  as  the  experiences  of 
the  autobiographer  are  varied,  and  the  relations  ia 
which  he  places  himself  to  the  reader  honest  and 
candid,  is  the  interest  much  or  little,  and  the  im- 
pressions permanent  or  t^'ansient.  Of  the  various 
vicissitudes  through  which  Mr.Bamum  has  passed 
the  whole  world  more  or  less  knows,  and  to  show 
how  perfectly  natural  and  confidential  he  is  with 
the  public,  we  will  quote  from  the  preface  what  be 
himself  says  of  his  work.  "  It  is  the  matured  and 
leisurely  review  of  almost  half  a  century  of  work 
and  struggle  and  tlnnl  success,  in  spite  of  fraud  and 
fire — the  story  of  which  is  blended  with  amusiiig 
anecdotes,  fuimy  passages,  felicitous  jokes,  captiva- 
ting  narratives,  novel  experiences,  and  remarkable 
interviews — tl.e  sunny  and  sombre  so  intermingled 
as  not  only  to  entertain,  but  convey  useful  lesaoni 
to  all  classes  of  readers."  The  delictus  egotiam 
which  pervades  this  passage,  and  whic*h  consti- 
tutes half  the  charm  of  personal  revelations,  runs 
through  the  whole  work,  and  more  especially  is  it 
characterized  by  Mr.  Bamum's  strongly  marked 
and  thoroughly  American  individuality.  The  nar- 
rative is  flowing  and  easy,  though  no  attempt  hsi 
been  made  at  literary  finish,  the  humorous  inci- 
dents especially  being  sketched  with  a  broad  and 
genial  sympathy. 

The  volume  is  a  voluminous  and  closely  printed 
octavo,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  steel  engraving  of 
the  author,  and  thirty  or  more  full-page  wood-cetiL 
It  was  issued  simultaneously  here  and  in  Engiand. 
and  can  be  obtained  only  by  subscription. 

ATiss  Tlmckeraji's  Tr)^t7H7«— Household  SditioD. 
^osion:  Fields,' Ongood  A  Co.     1869. 

The  "  household  edition  "  of  modern  noveliita 
which  Messrs.  Fields,  0.<«good  &  Co.  commenced 
last  season  by  the  issue  of  Charles  Reade*a  Novdi 
has  now  become,  according  to  the  publishen^  a 
"  Select  Library  of  Modern  Fiction,"  and  already 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  novels  of  Reade,  those 
of  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot,  and  also  Thacker- 
ay's Miscellanies.  The  latest  addition  to  this  aeriaa 
is  the  writings  of  Miss  Thackeray,  which,  waooor 
fess,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  aae  In  iuob 
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illostrioua  company.  We  were  at  first  inclined  to 
think  it  an  injustice,  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
author,  and  also  to  several  oUier  writers  whom  we 
could  name,  unless  the  **  household  edition  of  mo- 
dern  novelists  "  is  to  be  very  oomprehensive  indeed, 
which  wo  liope  will  prove  to  be  the  case.  But  a 
second  perusal  of  *•  Elizabeth,"  an  hour  or  two 
spent  with  our  "  Five  Old  Friends,"  and  a  like 
lime  with  those  reminiscences  *'  From  an  Island," 
have  led  us  to  think  better  of  it,  and  to  contem- 
plate her  rather  premature  apotheosis  with  equa- 
nimity. 

Miss  Thackeray's  genius,  as  her  father  remarked 
in  one  of  iiis  conversations  in  this  country,  is  more 
congenial  to  that  of  Dickens  than  to  that  of  Thack- 
eray liimseif,  though  she  is  far  loo  strong  to  te 
imitative  of  either.  She  has  much  of  Thackeray's 
humor  and  wit  without  his  bitterness,  and  has 
inherited  or  acquired  his  almost  unrivalled  taste 
and  literary  skill,  but  she  has  none  of  the  con- 
ventional John  Bullism  which  characterized  her 
father  to  such  an  extreme  degree,  and  his  influence 
is  far  less  conspicuous  in  her  writings  than  in  those 
of  some  dozen  or  more  English  authors  whom  it 
would  be  easy  to  enumerate. 

Everything  she  has  written  is  good  afler  its  kind, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  kind  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple  and  unpretending,  and  every 
paragraph  shows  that  her  education  and  training 
have  been  obtained  in  a  sound  school.  A  little 
more  strength  and  vigor  inspired  into  her  exquisite- 
ly pure,  and  graceful  style,  and  a  wider  experience 
of  life,  will  enable  her  to  write  something  worthy 
of  a  permanent  place  in  the  lit«>raturo  of  the  cen- 
tury. Culture  and  literary  skill  she  already  has.  As 
it  is,  however,  her  **  Writings"  will  furnish  much 
pleasanter  and  more  healthful  reading  to  the 
"  household  "  than  the  average  household  usually 
gets. 

We  suppose  this  fourth  incursion  into  their  spe- 
cial preserves  will  call  forth  bloody  reprisals  on 
the  part  of  the  Harpers,  and  in  fact  we  believe 
they  have  already  in  preparation  a  complete  and 
cheaper  edition  of  Miss  Thackeray's  Works.  She 
at  least  will  profit  by  this  "  publishers*  war,"  and 
doubtless  the  pablic  also. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  Publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed  in 
the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication,  post- 
age prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  ] 

TitarMa  Banquet^  Pictures  of  Woman,  and 
other  Poems.  Third  edition.  By  George  Hill. 
New  York:  2).  AppUton  db  Co.  1  vol.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  175. 

The  Fairy  Egg,  and  What  it  Hdd  By  Three 
Friends.  Boston:  Fields^  (kgood^  db  Co.  1  vol. 
4 to,  cloth,  pp.  164.     Illustrated. 

Lif^  of  J.  A.  Alexander,  D.D,  By  H.  C. 
Alexander.  New  York:  Charles  8cribner  db 
Co.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  921,  with  steel  por- 
trait. 

The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace. — A  metrical 
translation  into  Eogliah.  By  Lord  Ltttov.  New 
York :  Harper  db  Bros,  1  vol  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 
521. 


Bound  to  John  Company^  or  the  Adventures 
and  Misadventures  of  Bobert  AinsUigh.  New 
York:  Harper  db  Bros.  1  voL  8vo,  paper,  pp. 
169.    lUastnitod. 

ZelVs  Encydopasdia,  Semi-monthly  Parts.  Nos. 
16  and  17.  Philadelphia:  T.  Eiwood  ZeU.  Large 
4to.    Paper,  pp.  40.    Illustrated. 

A.  Tale  of  Etemiiy,  and  otiier  Poems.  By  Ger- 
ald Massbt.  Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  db  Co.  1  vol. 
Cloth,  gilt,  pp.  376. 

The  Cathedral.  A  Poem.  By  James  Russell 
Lowell.  Boston :  Fields^  Osgood  dc  Co.  1  vol. 
16mo.     Cloth,  pp.  53.     Illustrated. 

Old  Testament  Shadows  of  New  Testament  Ti-utht. 
By  Lyman  Abbott.  With  designs  by  Dor6, 
Delaroche,  Durham,  and  Parsons.  New  York: 
Harper  db  Bros.     1  vol.  4to.   Cloth,  pp.  213. 

The  Pope  and  the  Council.  By  Janus.  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros.    1  vol.  16mo.   Cloth,  pp.  346. 

Ecce  Femina.  An  Attempt  to  Solve  the  Woman 
Question.  By  Charles  White.  Boston :  Lee  db 
Sh^pard.     1  vol.  16mo.    Cloth,  pp.  258. 


SCIENCE. 

Relics  of  Roman  London. — Excavations  have 
been  going  on  in  almost  every  part  of  the  City, 
often  revealing  the  condition  of  London  and  its 
people  in  Roman  times.  Nearly  all  West  Smith- 
field  has  been  opened  out,  and  additional  proof 
appears  aa  to  the  locality  haying  been  once  a 
]^man  cemetery.  A  tesselated  pavement  has 
been  found  near  St.  Mildred's  Court,  and  nu- 
merous antiquities  have  been  exhumed  in  Loth- 
bury  and  Tokenhouse  Yard.  The  Clapton  sarco- 
phagus is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gunston, 
of  Islington.  During  some  repairs  at  Temple 
Mills,  Hackney,  in  1783,  an  urn  was  found  AiU  of 
coins  from  Julius  Csesar  to  Constautine,  several 
medals,  and  a  stono  ooflBn.  In  1814  and  1837 
several  atone  coffins  and  other  relics  were  dug  up 
near  the  Lea.  In  1849  Mr.  Bouthcott,  of  Dalston, 
discovered  some  Romano-British  urns.  These 
remaius  wore  often  met  with  near  highways,  for 
it  was  customary  so  to  place  sepulchres  that  the 
dead  might  benefit  by  the  prayers  of  th^  passers- 
by.  They  were  also  used  as  boundaries  in  mili- 
tary allotments.  There  were  cemeteries,  but  tho 
wealthy  were  frequently  buried  on  their  own 
estates.  A  portion  of  the  Clapton  coffin  has  been 
examined  by  professor  Tennant.  Its  coarse  grain 
accounts  for  the  honeycombed  appearance  of  the 
surface.  It  is  said  to  be  identicaJ  with  the  marble 
of  the  Elgin  statuary  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Romans  always  utilised  the  products  of  the 
countries  they  conquered,  and  in  the  clays — ^the 
coalites — and  other  stones  indigenous  to  Britain, 
would  find  ample  materials.  Their  monuments 
and  altars  are  usually  of  native  stone.  Bede 
mentions  a  marble  coffin,  thought  to  be  of  Ro- 
man workmanship.  It  was  for  tho  interment  of 
St  Etheldreda.  She  died  in  679,  and  tho  Abbess 
of  Ely  commanded  the  brethren  to  seek  a  stone 
fit  for  a  coffin  or  cheat  "  suitable  for  the  burial  of 
such  a  virgin.*'    They  met  with  none  there ;  and 
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still  Rearching,  "  camo  to  a  certain  desolate  city, 
whidi  was  called  Grantacaester;  and  dose  to  the 
walls  found  a  chest  of  white  marble,  beautifully 
wrought  and  carved,  with  a  lid  of  the  same  stone." 
Elsewhere  the  corpse  is  paid  "  to  remain  incor- 
ruptible— in  a  white  marble  tomb."  The  Romans 
were  poor  conservators  of  their  own  works.  If 
wanted  for  other  purposes  they  were  destroyed, 
and  when  they  loft  Britain  *'  they  collected  their 
treasures,  hid  them  in  the  earth  tliat  no  man 
might  find  them,  and  others  they  conveyed  to 
GauL"  They  built  magnificently— but  their  re- 
mains are  commonly  met  with  in  the  erections  of 
latter  times.  The  pilasters  and  slabs  from  Cloak 
Lane,  and  other  parts  of  the  City,  were  found 
worked  in  Roman  walls.  Figure  1,  in  the  museum 
of  Mr.  Gunston,  was  discovered  at  Old  Ford, 
near  Bow,  surrounded  with  pottery.  It  is  of  ordi- 
nary stone,  and  is  in  type  a  close  resemblance  of 
the  ordinary  sarcophagi.  Mr.  Wilkinson  for- 
warded mo  particulars  of  one  in  every  way  similar. 
Tlie  bodies  were  ordinarily  buried  in  lime.  Mr. 
Thomas  Mathews,  resident  engineer  of  the 
North  Loudon  Railway,  has  a  large  collection  of 
pottery  such  as  is  usually  foimd  associated  with 
Roman  burials.  In  1841,  in  digging  foundations 
at  Notting  Hill,  a  coffin  was  met  with,  six  feet 
below  the  surface.  It  was  composed  of  a  single 
stone,  and  contained  a  skeleton.  The  teeth  were 
nearly  entire,  and  the  bones  well  preserved.  One 
from  Old  Ford  contained  the  perfect  skeleton  of 
a  female ;  at  the  feet  was  a  small  cup  of  black- 
glazed  pottery.  In  another  coffin  fragments  of  a 
sword  were  discovered ;  it  was  flat  and  of  iron. 
Arms  were  not  usually  interred  with  the  Roman 
dead.  There  were  no  ornaments  and  only  two 
small  brass  coins  of  the  time  of  Probus.  During 
the  excavations  at  Cannon  Street,  Dowgate  Ilil^ 
&a,  numerous  antiquities  were  disinterred.  Mr. 
Gunston  noticed  them  with  care.  In  a  line  with 
Bust-lane  was  an  immense  external  wall,  two 
hundred  feet  long,  ten  feet  high,  and  twelve  feet 
thick.  It  was  formed  of  rag-stone  and  chalk,  and 
a  variety  of  materials  bound  together  with  mor- 
tar. Still  near  Cannon  Street  were  the  remains 
of  an  apartment  50  feet  by  40,  floored  with 
coarse  red  concrete.  This  led  to  a  second,  which 
had  an  opening  to  a  third,  a  similar  room.  A 
long  series  of  apartments  were  traced,  with  floors 
of  red  and  yellow  bricks.  Adjoining  was  a  large 
portion  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  comprised  of  half- 
inch  cubeS  of  black,  white,  red,  and  gray  tessene, 
worked  into  a  simple  pattern,  and  surrounded  by 
a  double  border  of  black  and  gray  stone.  There 
were  evidences  of  strong  timber  drains  or  water- 
ways. Witliin  some  of  the  rooms  wall-paintings 
remained,  designed  in  various  colors.  On  many  of 
the  titles  were  the  letters  P.  P.  B.  R ,  Low., worthy 
of  notice  "as  recording  the  faot  of  their  having 
been  made  by  the  first  cohort  of  the  Britons, 
stationed  at  Londinium."  On  one  a  nide  attempt 
has  been  made  to  represent  the  head  of  Medusa. 
It  was  probably  a  sort  of  caricature.  Some  tiles 
had  impressions  ft'om  the  feet  of  dogs,  sheep,  fto., 
indicating  where  they  had  walked  over  them 
while  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  Many  of  the 
designs  are  tasteHil,  and  it  is  strange  that  the 
Roimins  shonld  have  wasted  so  much  time  In  de- 
corating objects  ^ich  were  to  be  hidden  firom 
view.    The  fhigmentt  of  pottery  were  mrioos  at 


regards  material,  sise,  and  form.  The  Iron  and 
bronze  spoons,  knives  of  steel  with  bone  handki, 
portions  of  whetstones,  weaving  tooli,  a  baknoa 
in  bronze,  parts  of  a  lava  hand-nuU, »  aeries  of 
keys,  one  so  small  and  delicate  that  it  mutt  have 
been  intended  for  wearing  on  the  finger  as  a  ring. 
Some  personal  ornaments  were  found,  BOTend 
bronze  fibulse,  oue  with  the  flgore  of  a  aatjr, 
fragments  of  armlets,  hair  and  dreas  pina,  in 
ivory,  bronze,  wood,  and  jet ;  also  a  rarie^  of 
colored  and  ribbed  glass  beads.  There  were  coina 
of  Agrippa,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Titua, 
Dcmitian,  and  Trajan.  Some  of  the  floo-tUes 
wore  elaborately  ornamented  and  inscribed  with 
various  names. 

Educational  StaiiHics. — According  to  the  official 
report,  790  academical  teachers  were  last  summer 
engaged  in  lecturing  at  the  nine  Prussian  univer- 
sities, and  the  Catholic  Theological  and  Philo- 
sophical Academy  at  Munster.  Of  theae  77  were 
Protestant  and  26  Catholic  theologiana,  95  were 
professors  of  law,  and  199  of  medicine,  while  S93 
belonged  to  the  philosophical  faculty.  They  were 
distributed  as  follows:  167  resided  at  Berlin,  103 
at  Gottingen,  100  at  Bonn,  86  at  Brealau,  76  at 
Halle,  06  at  Konigsberg,  59  at  Marbuig,  65  at 
Kiel,  52  at  Greifswald,  and  26  at  Miinster.  The 
number  of  students  who  had  passed  their  matricu- 
lation examination  was  7,406,  of  whom  1,030  were 
not  Prussians  by  birth ;  besides  these,  1.450  per- 
sons were  permitted  to  attend  the  oourscs,  1,845 
of  whom  were  resident  at  Berlio.  Of  the  real 
students,  1,144  studied  Protestant  theology  (128 
were  Toreigners),  575  Catholic  theology  (18  fo- 
reigners), 1,352  law  (216  foreigners),  1,644  mediciDe 
(160  foreigners),  2,G91  philosophy  (508  foreigners). 
They  were  divided  among  the  universities  as  fol- 
lows: Berlin  had  2.258  students;  Breslau,  880; 
Bonn,  875;  Halle,  838;  Gottingen,  794;  Konigs- 
bcrg,  440;  Muu!>ter,  436 ;  Grei&wald,  391 ;  Mar- 
burg, 320;  Kiel,  165. 

Invention  for  Supplying  a  City  with  Hot  iiir.-- > 
Experiments  are  being  made  by  a  gentleman  who 
has  worked  for  many  years  in  the  United  Statea 
armory,  for  supplying  a  city  with  heated  air.  It  is 
proposed  to  force  air  rapidly  through  a  coil  or  scries 
of  iron  pipes  heated  in  a  furnace,  and  then  to  a 
greater  length  of  pipe  outside,  made  of  fire  day, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  about  the  best  non-ooo- 
ductor  that  can  be  had.  The  first  trial  will  be  a 
pump  of  eight-inch  diameter  and  eight-inch  stroke, 
and  the  clay  pipes,  now  making  in  New  York,  will 
be  300  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  foor-inch  bore,  with 
a  thermometer  at  each  end,  which  will  indicate^ 
COO  degrees.  The  projector  expects  to  heat  the* 
air  in  the  iron  pipe  to  that  temperature  and  force 
it  to  the  further  end  with  little  loss.  If  the  pipea  are 
laid  in  the  streets  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  tbom 
enclosed  in  a  brick  arch,  lined  with  mortar  made 
of  fire  clay.  It  is  contended,  if  the  thing  works 
according  to  the  expectation  of  the  projector,  tliat 
bnt  a  small  portion  of  the  coal  now  used  will  be 
necessary  for  all  heating  and  cooking  purpoaeii 
which  will  be  a  great  thing  in  these  days  of  high 
prices  of  fuel. — Springfield  Vhiofif  Aug.  21. 

ITte  Bising  of  ike  MfZe.— We  daily  obaervod  the 
rapid  riaing  of  the  Nile,  oar  landmarin  wwa  one 
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by  one  swept  awaj,  and  a  litUe  promoDtory  on 
which  the  fishing  rods  were  placed  at  snnaet  for  our 
use,  with  ruga,  a  casting-neti  Ac.,  had  disappeared 
one  morning — the  river  had  covered  it  The 
Kgyplians  and  Arabs  believe  that  at  midnight,  on 
June  17  th,  a  blessed  drop  of  dew  falls  from  heaven, 
and  from  that  moment  the  river  increases.  Ttie 
night  is  kept  as  a  festival ;  many  pray  in  the 
mosques ;  the  boats  are  bedecked  with  flags;  fire- 
arms are  discharged  constantly,  and  the  women 
along  the  banks  aachareet  wildly.  When  this  drop 
was  supposed  to  foil  we  were  in  the  dcJidtyyeh  off 
Boulac  (the  port  of  Cairo).  The  enthusiasm  of  our 
crew  became  almost  frantic;  they  sang,  and  beat 
drums,  and  fired,  the  whole  night.  Afler  this  date 
the  river  changed  its  color.  It  is  first  of  a  green 
hue,  and  in  a  fortnight  it  becomes  reddish,  very 
thick,  and  it  is  impossible  to  drink  it  with  any 
feeling  of  satisfaction,  unless  filtered.  The  means 
used  are  simple  enough :  the  water  is  poured  into 
large  porous  earthen  jars,  and  with  it  a  small  por- 
tion of  alum:  if  this  is  not  to  be  had,  a  handful  of 
lentils  (like  our  dried  peas)  answers  as  well. — 
Travels  in  Central  Africa,  By  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Petherick. 

French  Bailways.^^The  network  of  roads  and 
railways  in  France  convergre  as  surely  to  the  capi- 
tal as  the  threads  of  a  spider's  web  lead  to  its 
centre ;  and  in  pursuing  his  route  through  the  by- 
ways of  Normandy,  the  traveller  will  be  much  in 
the  position  of  the  fly  that  has  stepped  upon  its 
meshes — every  road  and  railway  leading  to  the 
capital  wliere  ''M.  d'Araignee,*'  the  enticing,  the 
alluring,  the  fascinating,  the  most  extravagant,  is 
ever  waiting  for  his  prey.  From  the  moment  he 
sets  foot  on  the  shores  of  Normandy,  Paris  wnl  be 
made  ever  present  to  him.  Let  him  go,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  railway  station  at  any  port  on  his 
arrival  in  France,  and  he  will  find  everything — 
people,  goods,  and  provisions — ^being  hurried  off  to 
the  capital,  as  if  there  were  no  other  place  to  live 
in  or  to  provide  for. 

Diet  of  Opera  Singers. — A  correspondent  writes, 
in  reference  to  the  habits  of  operatic  singers  re* 
ferred  to  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  19th  in- 
stant, that  from  his  long  acquaintance  with  artists, 
native  and  foreign,  he  can  testify  as  to  their 
moderation,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  whilst 
preparing  for,  or  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Tliey  dine  early  on  the  day  they  sing,  they  take  as 
little  as  possible,  and  tl)ey  receive  very  few  visi- 
tors before  they  have  to  sing.  "But  then  the 
suppers  are  somethmg  to  see — their  appetites  are 
awful  after  the  evening's  excitement  Asa  gene- 
ral rule,  they  take  little  or  nothing  between  the 
acts,  but  some  of  them  require  stringent  stimu- 
lants, if  not  s^ong  ones.  Malibran  never  sang 
better  than  when  she  bad  drunk  at  least  a  pot  of 
porter  out  of  the  pewter  pot.  The  more  difficult 
the  music  the  larger  the  quantity:  and  the  odd 
anecdote  related  of  her  by  Bunn,  the  Drury-lane 
Th(>atre  lessee,  that  she  could  never  delineate  the 
thirst  of  the  desert  scene  in  Balfe's  *Maid  of 
Artois'  unless  she  had  a  quart  of  porter  concealed 
behind  the  sand  mount,  is  quite  authentic.  Qrisi 
drank  always  bottles  of  Dublin  stout  between  the 
acts,  and  if  she  had  to  sing  a  stormy  character,  the 
dose  was  strengthened.     French  siugers  prefer 


*eau  sucree;*  the  Spaniards  take  strong  cups  of 
chocolate,  followed  by  glasses  of  water,  sugared 
and  lemoned.  The  Qerroans  are  described  in  the 
Vienna  papers  pretty  correctly.  The  Italians  like 
eggs  beat  up  simply,  or  with  wine.  The  Conti- 
nental singers  are  certainly  more  careful  and 
abstemious  than  the  English  in  their  dietary  ar- 
rangements. Many  native  artists  with  noble  voices 
have  been  ruined  in  health  and  vitiated  in  style 
by  singing  at  our  public  dinners." — PaU  Mail 
Gazette. 
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About  as  severe  as  any  criticism  to  which  Dord 
has  recently  been  subjected  is  the  following,  from 
Mr.  Jarvea'  new  volume,  "  Art  Thoughts."  Though 
it  seems  to  us  to  insist  too  strongly  on  faults 
which  are  certainly  obvious  enpugh  in  Dora's 
conception  of  art,  at  the  expense  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  genius  and  the  perfection,  in  certain  direc- 
tions, of  his  method,  yet  it  is  calm  and  judicial  in 
tone,  and  is  a  very  fine  example  of  subtle  analysis 
and  critical  intellectual  insight  We  may  add  that 
it  is  far  from  being  the  only  good  criticism  in  Mr. 
Jarves'  volume. 

"Dor^  seems  to  have  faith  of  no  kind.     His 
mental  vision  explores  behind  the  material  veil  of 
creation  as  freely  as  his  natural  eye  sees  the  mov- 
ing panorama  around  it    But  the  world  seen  and 
unseen  is,  to  him,  simply  a  field  from  which  to 
cull  motives  for  his  extraordinary  powers.     He 
belongs  to  no  fixed  time.    The  mediajval  spirit  of 
the  grotesque  is  as  fresh  within  him  as  the  sense 
of  modern  caricature.     The  supernatural  element 
annihilates  time,  making  him  as  much  at  home  in 
the  scenes  of  Oriental  life,  as  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
as  if  he  had  passed  them  in  actual  review.    But 
there  is  no  religious  sentiment  in  it    Its  force  is 
expended  on  the  graphic-realistic,  or  the  imagin- 
ative-creative of  the  supernal  cast     A  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  is  the  seven-headed  beast  ot 
the  Apocalypse  rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  mystical 
Scriptures  are  his  most  fitting  sphere  of  invention. 
He  excels  also  whenever  free  to  compose  wholly 
from  his  imagination  on  its  dark  side.  The  Deluge, 
Crucifixion,  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Lives  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  are  the  topics  on  which  his 
energy,  originality,  variety,  and  picturesque  large- 
ness of  loosely-jointed  composition  are  best  dis- 
played.    He  is  weak  and  conventional  in  those 
based  directly  upon  the  simpler  religious  senti- 
ments.    Fra  Angelico  could   not  paint  a  devil  • 
Dore  cannot  draw  a  saint     His  illustrations  of  tlio 
Bible  are  a  record  of  his  strongest  and  weakest 
qualities.     He  is  not  many-sided ;  but  in  his  own 
wide  field,  including  the  darker  aspect  of  creation, 
natural  and  supernal,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  the 
picturesque  and  sublime  in  realistic  action,  he  is 
supremo.    The  most  and  almost  the  sole  humane 
sympathy  he  exhibits  is  a  certain  liking  for  chil- 
dren, but  this  only  in  their  dubious  sports.    He  is 
a  pitiless  destroyer  of  the  humane  and  refined  in 
general.    His  intensest  delight  is  got  from  terror, 
suffering,  horror,  jesting,  and  dishonor.    Perhaps 
he  seeks  by  sheer  force  of  caricature  and  exaggera- 
tion to  carry  the  mind  over  from  vice  to  virtue,  on 
the  principle  that  extremes  meet      But  it  is  a 
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dubious  cbaritj  toward  him  at  the  best,  as,  if 
meant,  it  would  bo  a  crooked  way  to  reach  the 
good.  There  is  too  evident  pleasure  showu  in  the 
elfish  for  its  own  sake,  contempt  of  mankind,  in- 
dulgence in  the  scornful,  indecent,  and  satirical,  a 
relish  of  ugliness,  and  an  appetite  for  the  loath- 
someness of  disease,  and  pride  in  the  superhuman 
fiendish,  to  be  altogether  palliated  by  tlie  usual 
apologies  for  misdirected  genius.  Dord  makes 
love,  pity,  charity,  and  faith  absurd.  Under  his 
influence,  one  feels  that  honest  emotions,  or  any 
traits  of  common  humanity,  much  less  [)iety,  are 
evidence  ot  weakness  or  nonsense.  The  world 
being  an  infernal  bubble,  let  us  laugh  or  sneer; 
the  end  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  this  is  unjust 
toward  Doio, he  has  made  it  the  frequent  language 
of  his  art.  '* 

Tlu  Artyifl.—ThQ  art-gift  itself  is  only  the  re- 
sult of  the  moral  character  of  generations.  A  bad 
woman  may  have  a  sweet  voice ;  but  that  sweet- 
ness of  voice  comes  of  the  past  morality  of  her 
race.  That  site  can  sing  with  it  at  all,  she  owes 
to  the  determination  of  laws  of  music  by  the 
morality  of  ihe  past.  Every  act,  every  impulse  of 
virtue  and  vice  affects,  in  any  creature,  face,  voice, 
nervous  power,  and  vigor  and  harmony  of  inven- 
tion at  once.  Perseverance  in  Tightness  of  human 
conduct  renders,  after  a  certain  number  of  genera- 
tions, human  art  possible ;  every  sin  clouds  it,  be 
it  ever  so  liitle  a  one;  and  persistent  vicious  living 
and  following  of  pleasure  render,  after  a  certain 
number  of  generations,  all  art  impossible.  Men 
are  deceived  by  the  long-suffering  of  the  laws  of 
nature;  and  mwtake,  in  a  nation,  the  reward  of 
the  virtue  of  its  sires  for  the  issue  of  its  own  sins. 
The  time  of  their  visitation  will  come,  and  that  in- 
evitably; for  it  is  always  true  that  if  the  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes,  the  children*s  teeth  are  set 
on  edge.  And  ibr  the  individual,  as  soon  as  you 
have  learned  to  read,  you  may,  as  I  said,  know 
him  to  the  heart's  core,  through  his  art.  Let  his 
art-gift  be  never  so  great,  and  cultivated  to  the 
height,  by  the  schools  of  a  great  race  of  men ;  and 
it  is  still  but  a  tapestry  thrown  over  his  own  being 
and  inner  soul ;  and  the  bearing  of  it  will  show 
infallibly  whether  it  hangs  on  a  man  or  on  a 
skeleton.  If  you  are  dim-eyed,  you  may  not  see 
the  difierenco  in  the  fall  of  the  folds  at  first,  but 
learn  how  to  lot)k.  and  the  folds  themselves  will 
become  transparent,  and  you  shall  see  through 
them  tiie  deaih*8  shape,  or  the  divine  one,  making 
the  tissue  above  it  as  a  cloud  of  light,  or  as  a 
winding-sheet. — The  Queen  of  the  Air.  By  John 
Jiiiskin. 

8'irrti  of  Success  in  A  rl. — The  Duke  of  Norlhum- 
berlaud,  in  a  recent  address  at  the  Alnwick  Art 
Exhibition,  exhorted  the  students  to  a  diligent  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect,  and  thus  gave  his  opinion 
of  the  true  secret  of  success  in  art :  "  It  will  be 
belter  if,  in  addition  to  this  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect, you  also  cultivate  the  spiritual  part  of  your 
nature,  without  which,  I  believe,  all  art  will  com- 
paratively assume  a  low  level.  I  would  have 
every  person  who  wishes  to  aspire  to  success  in 
the  higljer  branches  of  art  to  recollect  that  it  was 
a  devotional  feeling  which  animated  all  the  great 
fuasters,  who,  at  any  time,  have  lett  lasting  marks 
in  the  history  of  art,  or  occupied  a  groat  space  in 


history.  Whether  you  take  the  early  Greek 
artists,  the  Egyptian,  or  the  Roman,  jou  will  And, 
more  especially  in  the  firat  two,  that  the  great 
periods  in  which  their  art  flourished  and  triumphed 
were  when  it  was  exercised  upon  devotioiial  pur- 
poses. So  with  medieval  art,  wherein  all  the 
great  works  have  been  made  througli  the  means 
of  that  devotional  feeling;  and  I  think  it  ia  the 
want  of  this  feelitig  to  which,  in  a  great  meaanre, 
the  comparative  poorness  of  modem  art  may  be 
attributtAl,  and  from  which  it  ariiiea  that  so  many 
modern  edifices — and,  I  am  eonr  to  add,  so  many 
results  of  statuary  art — are  calculated  rather  to 
deface  than  to  improve  our  g^reat  town&" 


Tfie  Art  Market  at  Dusseldor/.—TXw  profe 
and  painters  of  this  town  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year,  produced  paintings  to  the  value  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  thalers.  The 
export  trade  is  very  brisk ;  indeed,  manj  celebrated 
painters  work  almost  exclusively  for  the  foreign 
market,  and  nearly  half  the  entire  sum  mentioned 
comes  from  abroad.  The  American  orders  for 
this  year  alone  amounted  to  about  fifty  thousand 
thalers.  The  demand  for  inferior  pictures  is  also 
on  the  increase,  and  the  profits  made  by  the  dealers 
are  said  to  be  enormous.  We  regret  to  add  that 
a  less  reputable  branch  of  the  busineaa  ia  also 
flourishing.  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to 
prevent  it,  large  numbers  of  false  copiea  are  anao- 
ally  made  at  Diisseldorf.  Indeed,  their  Talne^ 
together  with  that  of  the  inferior  pictures,  ia  this 
year  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  thalers. 

The  Pompeiiorama,  in  the  Villa  Nazionale^ 
Naples,  is  now  opened  to  the  publia  It  conaisia 
of  three  rooms— a  waiting-room,  which  opens  into 
one  in  which  are  represented  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  Pompeii,  of  the  natural  size,  and  under 
two  aspects;  (hat  is,  in  their  actual  state  and  in 
what  may  be  supposed  to  hnve  been  their  original 
state.  lieyond  this  is  a  third  room,  in  which  are 
represented  Pompeiian  Bcenes  and  costume*,  inter- 
mixed with  historical  facts,  such  aa  a  criminal 
case  before  the  tribunals  in  the  person  of  Publins 
Arnetistius.  a  sacrifice,  a  public  marriage,  the  el8(y 
tion  of  magistrates,  the  baths,  and  other  aeenei 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  those  who  once  inhabited 
the  resurrected  city. 

The  Museum  of  the  T^uvre  has  just  purchased, 
for  thirty-five  thousand  francs,  a  curious  work  of 
art.  It  is  a  group  in  ivory,  representing  Venni 
bound  by  Cupid,  by  a  sculptor  of  Franche-Gomtd, 
in  the  seventeenth  cei:tury.  It  was  originally 
presented  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Chinese  ambassa- 
dors, and  was  taken  by  a  soldier  at  tlie  sack  of 
the  Summer  Palace.  Ho  sold  it  to  an  oflSoer  for 
one  hundred  francs,  who  afterward  diaposed  of  it 
for  five  thousand  francs  to  a  periion  who  has  now 
transferred  it  to  Coiuit  do  Nieuwerkerke,  at  the 
price  mentioned  above. 

A  singular  monument  is  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  Austrian  poet  and  novelist,  Adal- 
bert Stifter.  The  Blockenstein,  bv  the  edge  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  in  the  Bohemian  forests, 
rises  to  a  great  height  It  was  magnifloentlj  de- 
scribed in  one  of  Stifler's  works,  and  it  is  now  pn>- 
pcMsed  to  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock  the  name  of 
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the  poet  in  large  gilt  letters.  The  monument  is 
ready  to  the  hand  of  the  projectors,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  commomorating  the  poet  will  of  course  be 
slight. 

Madame  Jerichaii-Bawnann  (the  wife  of  the 
great  Danush  sculptor),  whose  fiue  pictures  are  in 
every  private  royal  collection  in  Europe,  is  intend- 
ing to  make  a  visit  to  the  United  States  next  year. 
She  will  probably  bring  some  of  her  works  with 
her.  Before  her  marriage  she  was  very  celebrated 
as  Mile.  Baumann.  Hans  Andersen  has  written 
a  charming  little  memoir  of  her,  and  Theophile 
Gautier  says  Madame  Jerichau-Baumann  and 
Madame  Henriette  Brown  are  the  only  women 
artists  living. 

Roanni's  remains  have  been  removed  from 
Alboni's  vault,  and  now  rest  in  a  mausoleum  con* 
structed  in  the  so-called  Alley  of  Honor,  facing  the 
large  entrance  portal.  On  the  front  of  the  monu- 
ment is  engraved  in  letters  of  g^ld  the  word 
*'  Rossini."  The  interior  walls  of  the  chapel  are 
painted  in  red.  Two  marble  tables  are  fixed  in 
the  walls  on  the  right  and  left  In  the  back- 
ground is  a  small  altar  of  white  marble. 

Tlie  Belgian  Government  has  purchased  a  pic- 
ture by  Leys,  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
The  subject  is  ''  Les  Trentaines  de  Bertai  de 
Haze." 


♦  ♦♦■ 


VARIETIES. 

Victor  Hugo  on  the  Cat — ^The  Orchestra  contains 
the  following  amusing  skit  on  Victor  Hugh's  style 
of  composition: — As  a  special  favor  we  have  been 
granted  a  sight  of  the  MS.  of  the  supplementary 
portion  of '  L'Homme  Qui  Rit,"  which  has  not  yet 
left  M.  Hugo's  hands.  Its  appearance  will  recon- 
cile a  few  apparently  conflicting  historical  state- 
ments which  have  crept  into  the  portion  now  before 
the  public ;  and  it  will  also  have  the  efifect  of  re- 
futing with  bitter  scorn  the  carping  of  English 
critics.  It  would  be  unfair  to  anticipate  these  re- 
plies of  the  great  French  novelist,  poet,  and  dra- 
matist, but  we  may,  without  violating  confidence, 
lay  before  our  readers  a  remarkable  extract  from 
the  forthcoming  work.  It  occurs  in  a  chapter 
devoted  to  the  scrithetic  contemplation  of  the  Cat 

The  cat  is  the  concrete  symbol  of  a  vacillating 
politician. 

It  i»  always  on  the  fence. 

It  is  the  feline  embodiment  of  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  human  principles  wrenched  from  the 
circumambience  of  the  Unknown,  and  hurled  into 
the  bosom  of  consciousness. 

Nine  tailors  make  one  man.  A  cat  has  nine 
times  the  life  of  one  man,  for  it  has  nine  lives. 
Possession,  also,  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  Behold 
a  legal  possession  of  existence  equal  to  the  span  of 
eighty  one  clothiers*  lives 

Let  us  bow  reverently  before  this  august  fact. 

The  wanderer  by  the  midnight  sea-shore,  when 
the  moon — that  argent  cornucopia  of  Heaven — is 
streammg  forth  her  flowers  and  fruits  of  radiance, 
and  the  illiraiiable  is  illuminated  by  the  ineffable, 
will  have  remarked  the  phosphorescent  ridges  that 
scintillate  along  the  billow  tops,  until  the  breakers 


seem  to  curve  and  snort  like  horses*  necks  with 
manes  of  lightning  clad. 

So,  0  man  t  when  in  the  darkness  of  thine  own 
chamber,  thou  passest  thine  hand  along  the  furry 
spine  of  this  feline  phantom  of  the  back -yard  the 
electric  sparks  dart  forth,  and  a  flash  of  lightning 
fuses  together  the  fingers  and  fur. 

Exquisite  antithesis  of  nature!  The  fireside  em- 
braces the  ocean.  The  hearthstone  is  paved  with 
sea  shells.  The  monsters  of  the  deep  disport,  re- 
fiected  in  glowing  embers.  The  infinite  Abroad 
is  brought  into  amalgamation  with  the  infinite  At 
Home. 
The  ocean  roars. 
The  cat  only  purrs. 

The  billows  rise  and  culminate  and  break. 
The  cat's  back  rises.    The  feline  tide  is  up,  and 
we  have  a  permanent  billow  of  fur  and  flesh. 

Oh  1  impossible  co-existence  of  uncontradictory 
contradiction. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  pronounced  the 
greatest  captain  of  his  age.  General  Grant  is  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  captain  of  his. 

The  greatest  captain  of  any  age  was  the  captain 
with  bis  whiskers. 

Let  us  not  call  this  the  tergiversation  of  history. 
Call  it  rather  the  tergiversation  of  nature. 
The  whiskers  of  the  captain. 
The  whiskers  of  the  cat. 
The  hirsute  exponent  of  martial  supremacy.  The 
feline  symbolism  of  the  Bearded  Ladj',  crossing  her 
paws  before  the  family  fire. 
Jealousy  has  been  called  the  green-eyed  monster. 
The  cat  is  the  green-eyed  monster. 
Both  lie  in  wait.    One  is  the  foe,  the  other  the 
friend,  of  the  fireside.     Either  is  to  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  family.    Each  is  of  both  sexes. 

Old  Tom  gin,  in  excess,  is  one  of  man's  bitterest 
bibulous  foes  of  old  Tom  cats.  The  one  puts  the 
bricks  in  the  hands  of  the  second,  to  be  shied  at 
the  head  of  the  third. 

Oh  1  osculations  between  sky  and  earth  I  Oh  ! 
lips  of  the  Seen  touching  the  lips  of  the  Unseen  ! 
Oh  I  wave  of  thought  careering  through  the 
asymptotes  of  cloudland,  crystallizing  into  angelic 
feel  the  tangents  of  humanity. 
The  stars  come  out  at  night. 
So  do  the  cats. 

Whereto  Study. — "Think  and  write  as  much  as 
you  like  in  your  library,  but  when  action  is  neces- 
sary get  into  the  saddle,"  was  Palmerslon's  motto. 
His  best  speeches  were  made  on  horseback ;  and 
often,  on  the  eve  of  great  party  fights,  did  the 
wind  blow  back  to  his  groom  his  master's  high 
Parliamentary  tone  in  excited  rehearsal.  When 
the  trot  became  a  canter,  the  groom  supposed  that 
the  cheers  were  fast  and  frequent ;  and  when  the 
canter  ended  in  a  gallop,  he  knew  that  the  great 
minister  was  delivering  his  peroration,  and  was 
bowling  over  his  adversaries  like  ninepins.  We 
may  parallel  this  quotation  from  a  contemporary 
with  the  following  extract  from  Lockhart's  *'Life 
of  Scott "  :  — "  Many  of  the  more  energetic  descrip- 
tions, (in  '  Marmion,  *)  and  [)articularly  that  of  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  were  struck  out  while  he  was 
at  quarters  with  his  cavalry,  in  the  autumn  of 
1807.  'In  the  intervals  of  drilling/  sa}^  Mr. 
Skene,  'Scott  used  to  delight  in  walking  his  power- 
ful black  steed  up  and  down  by  himself  upon  the 
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Portobello  Sands,  within  tho  boating  of  the  surge ; 
and  now  and  then  you  would  ace  him  plunge  in 
his  spiira,  and  go  ofTas  if  at  the  charge,  with  the 
apnty  dashing  about  him.  As  we  rode  back,  he 
often  came  and  placed  himself  beside  me  to  repeat 
the  verses  that  he  had  been  composing  during 
these  pauses  of  our  exercise." — Public  SchooU 
Chronicle. 

An  Eccentric  Princess. — The  Princess  Bacciohic, 
who  has  just  died,  and  who  was  offioiaUy  dencribed 
as  aunt  of  tho  Emperor  of  the  French,  though 
she  did  not  stand  in  that  degree  of  relationship 
to  him,  was  a  singular  character.    When  resident 
at  Rome  some  years  ago  she  discarded  the  use  of 
bells  and  of  the  voice  in  summoning  the  domes- 
tics, but  fired  pistols  to  bring  them  to  her — one 
pistol  sliot  for  hor  footman,  two  for  her  maid, 
three  for  the  coachman,  and  so  on.    An  Italian 
who  was  living  at  Rome  at  tho  time  sho  was 
there  tells  me  that  strangers  used  to  be  terribly 
puzzled  to  divine  what  the  popping  of  pistols  in 
her  palace  could  mean.  Some  time  after  the  pres- 
ent   Emperor  was  installed  in  greatness  at  the 
Tuileries,  she,  on  account  of  her  relationship  to 
him,  established  herself  at  Paris,  and  figured 
prominently  in  Court  gayeties.    Then,  all  at  once, 
she  took  Paris  pleasures  in  disgust,  purchased  a 
chateau  and  some  land  in  a  dreary  part  of  Britta- 
ny, and  lived  there  for  several  years  secluded 
from  society.    She,  however,  felt  interest  in  agri- 
culture, and  took  great  pains,  and  incurred  some 
expense,  trying  to  teach  the  Bretons  improved 
modes  of  cultivation.     But  the  Bretons  are  ad- 
dicted to  their  ancient  customs,  and  slow  to  learn ; 
and  so  they  treated  hor  teachings  in  the  same 
way  as,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  "  Pi- 
rate," the   Shetlandors  did  that  of  Triptolemus 
Yellowby. 

Domestic  Life. — The  banes  of  domestic  life  are 
littleness,  falsity,  vulgarity,  harshness,  scolding, 
vociferation,  an  incessant  issuing  of  superfluous 
prohibition  and  orders,  which  are  regarded  as  im- 
pertinent interferences  with  tlie  general  liberty  and 
repose,  and  are  provocative  of  rankling  or  explod- 
ing resentments.  The  blessed  antidotes  that 
sweeten  and  enrich  domestic  life  are  refinement, 
high  aims,  great  interests,  soft  voices,  quiet  and 
gentle  manners,  magnanimous  tempers,  forbearance 
from  all  unnecessary  commands  or  dictation,  and 
general  allowance  of  mutual  freedom.  Love 
makes  obedience  lighter  than  liberty.  Man  wears 
a  noble  allegiance,  not  as  a  collar,  but  as  a  garland. 
The  Graces  are  never  so  lovely  as  when  seen  wait- 
ing on  the  Virtues;  and  where  they  thus  dwell  to- 
gether tliey  make  a  heavenly  home. — Aljer's 
"  Friendship  of  Women.'*^ 

Another  Historic  Doubt. — A  remarkable  manu- 
script is  now  at  Bury  St  Kdmunds.  It  is  a  volume 
which  originally  belonged  to  Mr.  Ffolkes  the  anti- 
quary. It  contains  an  interesting  account,  address- 
ed by  Newton  himself  to  Ffolkes,  of  the  discovery  of 
the  power  of  gravitation.  Nothing  is  here  said 
about  the  fall  of  an  apple  having  anything  to  do 
with  it;  in  fact,  the  account  diflcrs  in  many  re- 
spects from  the  ordinary  tradition. 

Ecery  year  20,000  children  born  in  Paris  are 
sent  into  tho  banlieue  and  the  departments  to  be 
nursed.    It  is  shown  by  statistics  that  of  these 


only  5,000  return.  Out  of  100  children  reared  bj 
tho  parentSi  17  die  in  the  first  year,  whilst  the 
mortality  amongst  children  banded  over  U>  the  care 
of  nurses  is  from  84  to  90,  according  to  the  depar^ 

meut. 

The  Chinampan,  or  Floating  Oardent  on  Lah 
Ohalco. — In  old  tiroes  the  surfiace  of  the  Mexican 
Lake  Ghalco  was  pure  and  clear,  bat  the  Indians 
covered  it  with  rafts  and  straw  noatting,  upon 
which  they  strewed  soil,  and  planted  thereon 
flowers  and  vegetables.  The  Countess  KoUonitz, 
who  visited  these  lakes  a  short  time  ago,  found  that 
these  rails  are  now  firmly  fixed,  forroing  little 
islands,  surrounded  by  hedges  of  roses  and  filled 
with  the  finest  vegetables.  The  waves  or  carreots 
of  the  lake  have  no  power  to  move  them.  Stand- 
ing in  his  canoe,  the  Indian  paddles  from  one  to 
the  other  to  collect  the  fhiit  and  vegetables  which 
supply  the  whole  town  of  Mexico. 

Not  at  Home. — A  gentleman  called  on  a  lady 
one  day,  and  was  told  by  the  servant  that  site  was 
not  at  home.  As  he  turned  to  go  out,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  head  in  a  mirror  through  a  half- 
open  door.  An  hour  ader  he  called  on  another 
friend,  and  found  the  lady  there.  •*  I  have  just 
been  to  your  house,"  said  ho,  '•  but  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you." — •*  Indeed  I  Vm  so  sorry. 
But  I  went  out  in  great  haste  on  business.** — **  Id 
such  haste,  I  presume,  that  you  left  your  head  be- 
hind you,  for  I  saw  it  in  the  glass." — "Did  you? 
It  is  very  possible ;  I  am  so  absent-minded." 

Curious  Will. — ^Tlie  following  singular  will  was 
made  by  a  miser  in  Ireland : — "  I  give  and  be- 
queath to  my  sister-in-law,  Mary  Dennis,  fonr  old 
worsted  stockings,  which  she  will  find  underneath 
my  bed ;  to  my  nephew,  Charles  Macartney,  two 
other  pairs  of  stockings,  lying  in  the  box  where  I 
keep  my  linen;  to  Lieutenant  Johnson,  of  bis 
Majesty's  5th  Regiment  of  Foot,  my  only  pair  of 
white  cotton  stockings  and  my  old  scarlet  great- 
coat ;  and  to  Hannah  Burke,  my  housekeeper,  io 
return  for  her  long  and  faithful  services,  my  crack- 
ed earthen  pitcher."  Hannah,  in  high  wrath,  told 
the  other  legatees  that  she  resigned  her  valuable 
share  of  the  property,  and  then  retired.  In  equal 
rage  Charles  kicked  down  the  pitcher,  and,  as  it 
broke,  a  multitude  of  guineas  burst  out  and  rolled 
along  the  floor.  This  fortunate  discovery  induced 
those  present  to  examine  the  stockings,  whicli,  to 
their  great  joy,  were  crammed  with  money. — 
CasselCs  Magazine. 

A  Singular  Remedy. — Whenever  Burke  found 
himself  indisposed,  he  ordered  a  kettle  of  water 
to  be  kept  boiling,  of  which  he  drank  large  quan- 
tities, sometimes  so  much  as  four  or  oven  five  quarts 
in  a  morning,  witliout  any  mixture  or  infusion,  and 
as  hot  as  he  could  bear.  His  manner  was  to  pour 
about  a  pint  at  a  time  into  a  basin,  and  to  drink  it 
with  a  spoon  as  if  it  had  been  soup.  Warm  water, 
he  said,  would  relax  and  nauseate,  but  hot  water 
was  the  finest  stimulant  and  most  powerful  restoni- 
tivo  in  the  world.  He  certainly  thought  it  a 
sovereign  cure  for  every  complaint,  and  not  only 
took  it  himself,  but  prescribed  it,  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  Sangrado,  to  every  patient  that  came  in 
his  way. — ^^  Memorable  Odds  and  Ends^*^  i»  (he 
Dublin  Univ&TBity  Magazine. 
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the  true  lessons  of  history.  As  regards 
the  style  and  manner  of  these  volumes, 
we  shall  only  say  they  are  worthy  of 
their  author — a  specimen  of  that  pure 
and  graceful  French  unhappily  now  too 
seldom  seen. 

The  narrative  of  the  Due  d'Aumale 
commencesfitly  with  an  instructive  sketch 
of  the  pedigree  of  the  House  of  Cond6. 
Like  all  the  branches  of  the  line  of  Ca- 
pet, it  runs  up  to  Robert  the  Strong, 
the  grandfather  of  the  famous  Hugh, 
who  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century 
supplanted  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 
Saint  Louis,  the  hero  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
was  sixth  in  descent  from  the  bold 
usurper,  and  his  son  Robert  became  the 
progenitor  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  in 
its  junior  branches  the  parent  stem  of 
the  House  of  Conde.  The  Due  d'Aumale 
dwells  witU  just  pride  on  the  patriotic 
conduct  of  the  Bourbon  princes,  and  on 
their  high  historical  renown,  during  that 
dark  period  in  the  annals  of  France, 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
James,  Count  of  La  Marche,  and  Con- 
stable of  France,  saved  the  lite  of  King 
John  on  the  day  of  Cressy,  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  disaster  of  Poitiers,  and 
died  with  honor  on  the  field  of  Bri- 
gnais.  Poitiers  saw  another  Bourbon 
perish ;  and  three  of  the  race  lost  free- 
dom or  life  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  arrest 
the  tide  of  victory  in  the  flight  from 
Agincourt.  In  times  of  happier  omen  to 
France,  Louis  IL,  surnamed  the  Flower 
of  Chivalry,  was  a  stanch  supporter 
and  fiiend  of  Du  Guesclin;  and  in  the 
struggle  which  happily  terminated  in  the 
loss  of  the  Plantagenet  conquests  in 
France,  Duke  John  IL  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Constable,  and  by  his  heroic 
deeds  won  the  honorable  title  of  "the 
Scourge  of  the  English."  The  name  of 
Bourbon  was  famous,  too,  in  many  of  the 
petty  wars  and  entei'prises  undertaken 
by  the  great  French  nobles  during  the 
anarchy  of  the  later  feudal  period;  it 
was  heard  with  terror  by  Barbary  cor- 
sairs, and  was  welcome  to  traders  of  Ge- 
noa and  Venice  ;  and  the  prowess  of  the 
gracious  Lords  of  Bourbon,  their  high 
estate,  and  their  martial  bearing,  were 
eulogized  by  many  an  ancient  chronicler. 
In  the  doubtful  conflict  between  the 
House  of  Burgundy  and  the  weak  French 
monarchy,  the  Bourbons  took  the  na- 
tional side;  and,  as  M.  Michelet  cor- 


rectly shows,  tboDgh  outside  the  imme- 
diate line  of  the  succession,  their  devices 
and  mottoes  always  seemed  to  point  to 
the  hope  of  a  royal  inheritance.  When 
Charles  VHI.  invaded  Italy,  several 
Bourbon  princes  were  in  his  train  ;  and 
the  King  intrusted  his  shortlived  con- 
quest ot  Naples  to  Gilbert,  Count  of 
Montpensier.  The  Due  d'Aumale,  ap- 
parently from  a  sentiment  of  patriotic 
shame,  hardly  dwells  sufliciently  on  the 
stormy  career  of  the  second  son  of  this 
prince,  Charles,  the  celebrated  Constable 
and  arch-rebel  of  the  first  part  of  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  Inheritor  of  the 
immense  fiefs  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu  and 
Peter  of  Bourbon,  and  the  favored 
lover  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  Constable 
of  Bourbon  was  the  last  of  the  great 
feudal  lords  who  overshadowed  the 
throne  by  mere  personal  influence  and 
power ;  his  deeds  and  his  fate  form  a 
striking  episode  in  the  early  history  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Our  readers 
nmst  be  generally  aware  how  this  daring 
and  ambitious  chief  won  distinction  in 
the  Italian  wars ;  how,  having  received 
the  sword  of  Constable,  and  obtained  the 
command  of  the  French  armies,  he  pro- 
voked the  jealous  fears  of  the  King  by 
his  haughty  demeanor  and  martial  dis- 
play ;  how  he  became  the  object  of  the 
Eassionate^  hatred  of  the  King's  mother, 
is  former  mistress,  who  endeavored  to 
filch  away  his  patrimony ;  how,  watched 
by  spies  and  surrounded  by  foes,  he  long 
defied  all  attempts  to  combat  him  in  his 
mountain  lair  of  the  Bourbonnais ;  how 
he  consummated  his  treason  by  deserting 
with  a  mass  of  retainers  to  Charles  V. ; 
and  how,  having  repeatedly  done  good 
service  for  his  imperial  master,  he  was 
betrayed  and  neglected  by  envious  col- 
leagues, and  fell  ingloriously  at  the  sack 
of  Rome,  the  leader  of  a  band  of  blood- 
thirsty warriors,  whose  atrocious  cruel- 
ties were  long  a  proverb.  Even  after  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries  his  remote  kins- 
man, like  the  heroic  Bayard,  turns  away 
with  disgust  from  "  the  perjured  noble 
who  had  proved  false  to  his  King  and 
his  Lord,"  and  passes  hastily  over  his  re- 
markable exploits. 

The  crimes  and  dishonor  of  this  pro- 
scribed chief  placed  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon in  disastrous  eclipse,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  there  were  few  signs 
of  a  change  in  its  fortunes.  No  member 
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of  the  f:\mily,  however,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  traitorous  Constable  ;  and 
two  of  the  Bourbon  princes  fell  beside 
their  sovereign  on  the  Held  of  Pavia. 
The  line  had  now  almost  dwindled  down 
to  Charles  of  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome,  who,  though  already  not  far  from 
the  throne,  through  the  gradual  decay  of 
the  race  of  the  Valois,  was  treated  by 
Francis  I.  with  neglect,  and  led  a  life  of 
comparative  obscurity.  The  Duke  of 
Vendume  had  thirteen  children  ;  but  of 
these  many  died  young  and  unmarried, 
and  two  only  transmitted  to  descendants 
the  name  and  blood  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  These  were  Anthony,  the 
eldest  son,  by  his  marriage  afterwards 
King  of  Xavarre,  father  of  the  illustrious 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  common  ancestor  of 
all  the  existing  Bourbons ;  and  the 
youngest  son,  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde, 
the  founder  of  that  celebrated  House, 
and  tlie  first  subject  of  this  biography. 

Louis  of  Conde  was  born  in  1530,  and 
was  brought  up  for  the  most  part  at  the 
little  Court  of  the  kings  of  Navarre, 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  Frances  of 
Alen9on.  We  know  little  of  his  early 
training;  but  though,  to  judge  from  his 
after-life,  it  could  not  have  been  particu- 
larly strict,  it  certainly  was  not  unbe- 
coming his  rank,  and  possibly  it  implanted 
in  his  mind  the  germs  of  the  religious 
tenets  of  which  he  became  in  manhood 
the  champion.  At  Nerac  the  boy  must 
have  often  been  in  the  company  of  the 
beautiful  Margaret  of  Navarre,  that 
"  Pearl  of  the  Valois,"  whose  gentle 
spirit  was  deeply  touched  by  the  lie- 
formed  doctrines,  of  Isabella  and  Henri 
d'Albret,  both  Huguenots  of  a  decided 
type,  and  of  several  of  the  great  Hugue- 
not seigneurs ;  and  we  cannot  but  sup- 
pose that  these  associations  must  have 
had  an  influence  u])on  his  disj^osition. 
In  1549,  the  Prince  received  the  modest 
appointment  of  Gentleman  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  Henry  H.,  and  became  ac- 
quainted for  the  first  time  with  the  gay, 
dissolute,  and  intriguing  throngs  that  en- 
circled the  throne  of  Catherine  of  Medi- 
cis,  or  crowded  the  saloons  of  Diana  of 
Poitiers.  During  the  next  two  years  he 
seems  to  have  plunged  with  ardor  into 
this  dissipated  life,  and  to  have  won 
many  an  easy  triumph  among  that 
"  squadron  of  frail  beauty  "  maintained 
by  the  subtle  FlorcDtine  Queen,  and  not 


the  least  potent  of  her  instraments.  But 
though,  as  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  lie  was  entitled  to  a  higher  place 
of  honor  in  the  pageants  of  the  Louvro 
and  St.  Germains,  he  was  looked  upon 
coldly  by  the  King,  and  was  subjected 
to  many  slights  and  privations.  In  fact, 
ever  since  the  disgrace  of  the  Constable, 
the  Bourbons  had  been  disliked  by  the 
Valois ;  the  family,  ruined  by  fines  and 
confiscations,  had  sunk  from  its  former 
estate? ;  and  the  young  Prince  of  Cond6 
found  liimself  in  poverty,  and  almost  a 
stranger  in  the  palaces  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

In  1651,  the  princely  but  almost  friend- 
less youth  contracted  a  marriage  which 
did  not  fail  to  aflfect  powerfully  his  sub- 
secpient  fortunes.  The  name  of  the  lady 
was  Eleanor  of  Roye,  grandniecc  of  the 
aged  Constable  of  Montmorency,  first 
cousin  of  the  illustrious  Coligny,  and  in 
faith  and  manners  a  stanch  Huguenot. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  marriage 
was  to  separate  Conde  from  the  faction 
of  the  younger  courtiers,  headed  by  the 
Guises,  that  swayed  Heniy  and  the 
reigning  favorite,  and  to  attach  him  to 
the  old  feudal,  noblesse  of  which  the 
Constable  was  the  acknowledged  head ; 
and  we  can  hardly  doubt,  altbongh 
"  this  prince  loved  other  men's  wives  as 
well  as  his  own,"  that  it  inclined  him 
towards  the  lieformed  doctrines.  Cond6 
had  nt)t  long  been  married  when  he 
left  his  bride  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  take 
part  in  the  contest  still  raging  between 
France  and  the  Empire  in  Italy  for  that 
splendid  possession.  It  is  characteristic 
of  his  humble  fortunes  that,  though  nearly 
allied  to  the  lioyal  House,  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  volunteer;  no  knightly 
attendants  bore  his  pennon  ;  and  he 
served  under  the  veteran  Brissac  as  an 
obscure  cadet  of  the  French  nobility. 
Having  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Italian  wars,  though,  like  many  of  his 
youthful  companions,  "  he  was  not  easy 
to  direct  or  manage,"  the  Prince  was 
next  engaged  in  the  campaign  whidi 
])ernianently  extended  the  frontier  of 
France  by  the  annexation  of  the  Three 
Bishoj)rics ;  and,  under  the  orders  of 
Francis  of  Guise,  he  assisted  at  the  cele» 
bra  ted  defence  of  Met  z  by  that  bad  man 
but  accomplished  general.  He  was  then 
employed  in  the  desultory  struggle  that 
had  been  raging  for  many  years  along 
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the  border  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
afterwardg  once  more  in  Italy ;  but 
though  he  displayed  the  valor  of  his 
race  in  more  than  one  dashing  and 
bloody  encounter,  he  continued  a  sub- 
ordinate only,  and  the  solitfiry  favor  he 
received  from  the  King  was  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  compagnies  d'or- 
donnnnce,  about  equivalent  to  a  cornetcy 
in  the  troops  of  the  Royal  household.  An 
accident,  apparently,  raised  Conde  to  a 
position  more  worthy  of  his  high  station. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy  having  invaded  Pi- 
cardy  after  the  rupture  of  the  Truce  of 
Vaucelles,  and  invested  St.  Quentin  with 
an  overwhelming  force,  Coligny,  with 
characteristic  heroism,  threw  himself 
into  the  beleaguered  place,  and  Mont- 
morency advanced  to  his  aid,  with  a 
large  but  hastily  collected  army.  Owing 
probably  to  his  kinsman's  good-will, 
Conde  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the 
French,  and  on  the  disastrous  day  of  St. 
Quentin  he  exhibited  not  only  undaunted 
courage,  but  military  skill  of  no  mean 
order.  We  commend  especially  to  our 
readers  the  Due  d'Aumale's  sketch  of 
this  memorable  battle,  one  of  the  worst 
defeats  that  France  ever  endured ;  but 
we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to  it  as 
singularly  graphic,  clear,  and  intelligent. 
After  this  fatal  rout,  the  duty  of  retarding 
the  advance  of  the  enemy  fell  on  the 
Prince ;  and  on  this  occasion  his  services 
were  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  French 
monarchy,  for  he  succeeded  in  arresting 
completely  the  invasion  that  threatened 
to  roll  on  to  Paris.  He  remained,  how- 
ever, still  in  the  shade  of  neglect ;  the 
King  refused  him  the  government  of  a 
province  that  had  been  hereditary  in  the 
House  of  Bourbon ;  and  the  only  ad- 
vancement he  obtained  was  an  honorary 
command  in  the  infantry  of  the  army, 
one  which,  in  those  days,  when  the 
French  nobleman  confined  himself  to  the 
ranks  of  the  cavalry,  was  considered  as 
little  less  than  an  insult. 

The  new  epoch  that  commenced  in 
France  after  the  Peace  of  Cambray  and 
the  death  of  Henry  H.  effected  no 
change  in  the  fortunes  of  Cond6.  He 
was  treated  with  contempt  and  dislike 
by  the  faction  that  domineered  in  the 
kingdom  ;  the  government  he  applied 
for  was  again  withheld ;  and  his  brother 
Anthony  had  been  pointedly  slighted 
in  the  late  negotiations  touching  Na- 


varre.   The  two  Bourbon  princes  now 
coalesced  with  the  large  section  of  the 
French  nobility,  with  Montmorency  as 
its"  acknowledged  chief,  that  resented 
the  ascendency  of  the  Guises  and  their 
influence  over  Francis  II.;  and  Cond6, 
as  one  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  took 
an   opportunity    of  protesting    openly 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  House  of 
Lorraine,   and  the  dangerous  policy  of 
making  the  young  King  assume  the  title 
of  Sovereign  of  England,  in  virtue  of 
the    claims    of   Mary    Stuart.     Cond6 
was  thus  completely  alienated  from  the 
Court;  and  events  soon   widened  and 
deepened  the  breach.    Far  many  years 
the    Protestants    of  France    had    sub- 
mitted without  a  show  of  resistance  to 
persecutions  of  the  most  atrocious  kind, 
to  burnings  and  massacres  under  Fran- 
cis I.,  to  general  proscriptions  and  cruel 
confiscations  to  glut  the  avarice  of  his 
son  and  his  mistress.   But  passive  obedi- 
ence has  its  limits ;  and  when  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Guises  to  power  increased 
their    sufferings,    and     threatened    the 
kingdom  with  subjection  to  the  rule  of 
Philip  II.,   a  change    gradually  came 
over  their  sentiments.     In  numbers  pro- 
bably a  fifth  of  the  nation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  efforts  made  to  destroy  the  sect, 
strong  in  the  rising  commercial  towns, 
and  in  the  support  of  many  of  the  chief 
nobles,  and  possessing  already  an  excel- 
lent organization  in  their  congregations 
nnd  ecclesiastical  union,  they  began  to  re- 
flect whether  it  was  not  necessary  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  Court,  and  to  assert 
the   rights  of  a  powerful  minority,  re- 
markable for  its  worth  and  intelligence. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  movement, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  which,  with  due  deference 
to  the  Due  d'Aumale,  was  less  the  dark 
treason  he  has  described  it  than  a  gen- 
eral combination  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances, though  undoubtedly  it  was  asso- 
ciated  with  a  plot  that  aimed  at  subvert- 
ing the  Government.     Smarting  under 
a    sense    of   repeated     slights,    Conde 
listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  malcon- 
tents, and  lent  his  name  at  least  to  their 
cause ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  reli- 
gious sympathy  may    in  some  degree 
have  influenced  his  decision  ;  though  it 
is  remarkable  that  Coligny,  more  sincere 
and  wise,  refused  to  take   any  part  in 
this  league.      What  followed  was  ex- 
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ceedingly  characteristic  of  the  cruel 
and  treacherous  junto  in  power.  An 
attempt  at  a  rising  having  been  sup- 
pressed, the  Guises  and  Catherine  in- 
trigued to  break  up  the  confederacy  by 
detaching  its  leaders  from  it ;  and  Condo 
having  been  summoned  to  Amboise, 
Francis  of  Guise,  with  a  show  of  chival- 
rous frankness,  oftered  to  "  defend  his 
Highness  against  all  comers,  and  stand 
his  surety  in  any  charge  of  treason." 
At  the  same  time,  the  subordinate  agents 
in  "  the  conspiracy"  were  treated  with 
execrable  rigor ;  and  punishments  of  the 
most  frightful  kind  were  inflicted  on 
numbers  of  innocent  persons.  The 
Due  d'Aurnale  passes  lightly  over  these 
foul  crimes — the  evil  prelude  to  the  civil 
wars — and  does  not  aUude  to  the  indig- 
nation they  provoked  even  within  the 
Court,  to  the  public  remonstrances  of 
the  boy-King,  sickened  at  the  sight 
of  the  hangings  and  drownings  that 
met  his  eyes  round  his  own  palace, 
or  to  the  pathetic  exclamation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Guise,  aghast  at  the  deeds 
of  her  own  husband,  "  Interfere,  Sire, 
they  are  murdering  your  subjects." 

Having  been  a  witness  of  these  scenes 
of  blood — it  is  said,  though  we  hardly 
credit  the  tale,  that  lie  was  compelled  to 
behold    them   from   the  battlements  of 
Amboise — Conde  betook  himself  to  the 
Court  of  Norac,  judging  correctly  that 
he  was  under  suspicion.      Anthony   of 
Bourbon,    frivolous,   fickle,   and    weak, 
professed    himself   at    this    moment    a 
Huguenot ;  and  many  of  the  Huguenot 
chiefs  of  the  south,  alarmed  at  the  issue 
of  recent  events,  addressed  themselves 
to  the  Bourbon   j»rinces,  and  entreated 
them  to  become  their  leaders.     A  par- 
tial Huguenot  rising  took  place  at  the 
same   time  in  Dauphiny  and  I^rovence, 
and  though  it  was  easily  put  down,  the 
attitude  of  the  sect  throughout  France 
was  menacing.     Meanwhile,  the  tyranny 
and  grasping  selfishness   of  the  Guises 
had  made  them  numerous  enemies,  and 
Montmorency  and  his  powerful  follow- 
ing stood  aloof  from   the  government. 
The  Lorraine  brothers  felt  their  autho- 
rity threatened  by  a   possible   combina- 
tion between  the  Huguenots  and  the 
great  feudal  seigneurs,  its  main  link  be- 
ing   the    Bourbon    princes;  and    with 
characteristic   energy  they  resolved  to 
destroy  it.      The  boy-King  was  easily 


persuaded  that  a  plot  was  laid  against 
his  life,  and  Anthony  of  Bourbon  and 
Condo  received  a  command  to  appear 
at  the  States-General,  about  to  be  con- 
vened at  Orleans.  The  brothers  obeyed 
the  summons  at  once,  and  set  off  with 
a  weak  escort  only ;  nor  is  it  improbable 
— though  no  hint  is  given  of  it  by  the 
Due  d'Aumale — that  two  of  Catherine's 
houris  were  ^employed  to  lure  them  to 
take  this  imprudent  step,  and  decoy 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Spite  of  warnings  that  ought  to  have 
opened  their  eyes,  the  Princes  pro- 
ceeded upon  their  way,  received  every- 
where with  due  honor  by  the  officials  of 
the  treacherous  Government ;  but  they 
had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Orleans  than 
the  snare  was  effectually  drawn  around 
them.  In  the  presence  of  the  mute  and 
astonished  Court,  they  were  charged 
with  treason  by  the  King  and  the 
Guises ;  and,  having  been  thence  taken 
to  the  closet  of  Catherine,  who  doubtless 
gave  them  many  smooth  words  of  feigned 
regret  and  deadly  courtesy,  they  were 
separated  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Conde,  more  daring  and  more  proud, 
fared  worse  than  his  shallow  and  fickle 
brother,  who  seems  erelong  to  have 
been  sot  free.  He  was  tried  on  the 
Fpot  by  a  special  commission,  composed 
in  part  of  his  personal  enemies;  and, 
without  any  solid  proof  of  guilt,  he 
was  sentenced  to  "  fall  by  the  aze  in 
a  fortnight "  on  ''  evidence  obtained  by 
fraud  and  torture."  The  King,  doubt- 
less under  the  influence  of  the  Guises, 
was  the  president  of  this  shameful  tri- 
bunal which  directly  violated  the  law 
of  the  land  ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  these 
proceedings  resemble  the  tragedy  of 
Vincennes  in  some  respects,  tliough  the 
points  of  difference  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious. In  consequence  partly  of  these 
very  distinctions,  the  Bourbon  Prince 
of  the  sixteenth  century  was  more  for- 
tunate than  his  hapless  descendant.  The 
time  given  for  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence enabled  the  illustrious  Michel 
L'Hopital  to  interpose  a  salutary  delay; 
and  within  a  few  days  an  event  occurred 
that  altered  the  whole  political  situa- 
tion. Francis  II.,  sickly  and  prema- 
turely decayed,  like  all  tlie  offspring  of 
Henry  and  Catherine,  died  suddenly  at 
the  close  of  1560,  and  this  death,  which 
for  some  months  gave  a  rude  shock  to 
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the  power  of  the  Guises,  caused  the  im- 
mediate liberation  of  the  captive. 

In  the  short-lived  revolution  that  fol- 
lowed the  accession  of  Charles  IX.  to  the 
throne,  Conde  played  for  a  time  a  con- 
spicuous part.  The  Parliament  of  Paris 
pronounced  him  innocent ;  Francis  of 
Guise  embraced  him  in  the  presence  of 
the  Court ;  and  Catherine,  in  the  brief 
attempt  she  made,  under  the  inspiration 
of  L'Hopital,  and  through  genuine  fear 
of  the  Lorraine  faction,  to  rule  by 
balancing  the  religious  parties  and  ex- 
tending toleration  to  the  Huguenots, 
treated  the  Prince  as  one  of  her  most 
trusted  counsellors.  The  Due  d'Aumale 
eulogizes  the  magnanimity  and  heroism 
of  Francis  of  Guise  at  this  juncture,  and 
descnbes  him  as  rising  superior  to  fate 
in  the  midst  of  dangerous  and  conspiring 
enemies.  But  the  Guises  were  in  no 
real  peril ;  and  as  events  were  rapidly 
tending  to  replace  them  in  their  former 
ascendency,  the  only  merit  of  Francis 
was  perseverance  to  wait  the  turn  of 
fortune.  At  this  moment  Philip  II.  was 
interfering  in  the  councils  of  the  Louvre 
in  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Lorraine ; 
and  his  ambassador  was  endeavoring  to 
restore  them  to  power,  in  order  to  carry 
out  his  master's  policy  of  extirpating 
the  detested  Huguenots.  Notwith- 
standing, too,  the  generous  protests  of 
the  Commons  at  the  States-General  of 
Orleans,  and  the  enlightened  wisdom  of 
the  great  Chancellor,  France,  as  a  na- 
tion, was  fanatically  Catholic ;  the  Par- 
liaments of  several  provinces  refused  to 
register  the  edicts  of  toleration ;  the 
mob  of  Paris  declared  itself  against  the 
Reformers  with  savage  violence ;  and 
signs  of  a  general  Catholic  rising  through- 
out the  kingdom  were  not  wanting.  The 
change  that  was  impending  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  conduct  of  Montmorency 
and  his  followers,  who,  resenting  the  de- 
mands of  the  Estates  of  a  province, 
made,  it  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of 
Coligny,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  scanda- 
lous extravagance  of  the  favorites  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  coalesced  ere  long 
with  the  Lorraine  brothers ;  and  the 
vacillating  and  unprincipled  Anthony  of 
Bourbon  having  been  gained  to  the  same 
side,  the  celebrated  junto,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Triumvirate,  rose  into 
power.  Within  a  few  months  the  evil 
domination  of  the  Guises  was  completely 


restored;  and  the  Government,  timid, 
selfish,  and  fickle,  yielded,  after  a  show 
of  faint  opposition.  Cond6,  now  in  faith 
a  professed  Huguenot,  and,  on  account 
of  his  princely  rank,  the  nominal  leader 
of  the  Keforraers,  began  to  lose  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Queen ;  and  Coligny 
and  the  Huguenot  chiefs  saw  with  alaim 
the  political  horizon  charged  with  an 
approaching  tempest. 

The  condition  of  France  at  this  crisis 
— just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  religi- 
ous wars — is  thus  graphically  described 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  the  am- 
bassador of  Elizabeth  in  Paris;  we 
quote  a  few  words  that  illustrate  much 
that  ensued : — 

"Heere  be  strange  discourses  and  great 
expectations  what  shall  become  of  the  world 
heere.  The  King  of  Navarre,  the  Duke  of 
Guize,  the  Constable,  the  Cardinal  Ferrase, 
the  three  marshaUes  of  France,  St.  Andr€, 
Bryssac,  and  De  Thermds,  the  Cardinal  of 
Toumou,  and  all  their  favourers  and  followers 
be  conjoynid  fermelie  together  to  overthrow 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  exterminate 
the  favourers  thereof,  which  enterprise  and 
desired  purpose  is  poursuyd  forward  by  the 
ambassadere  of  Spayne  heere,  and  Spanish 
threateninge  and  countenances.  The  Queene- 
mother  assisted  with  the  Queene  of  Navarre, 
the  Chancellor,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Car- 
dinale  of  Chastillon,  the  Admiral,  Monsieur 
D'Andelot  and  their  followers  and  favourers, 
do  yet  countenance  the  matter  on  our  syde. 
I  praye  God,  the  Queene-mother  do  not  sturr 
her  collar.'^ 

Catholics  and  Protestants  were  thus 
watching  each  other,  when  the  massacre 
of  Vassy  fired  in  an  instant  the  long 
smouldering  train  of  passion  and  hatred. 
The  Due  d'Aumale  hurries  rapidly  over 
this  detestable  deed  of  perfidy  and  blood ; 
he  cannot  bear  to  dwell  on  the  crimes  of 
those  whom  he  represents  as  the  leaders 
of  the  nation,  or  to  indicate  the  justifica- 
tion of  Huguenot  "rebellion."  Nor  does 
he  notice  the  terrible  burst  of  fanaticism 
that  followed,  the  crusade  preached  by 
the  exulting  priesthood  against  the  Re- 
formers in  every  parish,  the  judicial 
murders  committed  by  the  Parliaments, 
the  hangings,  drownings,  and  burnings 
of  the  Huguenots  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  which  M.  Michelet  has  cor- 
rectly described  as  the  St.  Bartholomew 
of  1562.  The  affrighted  Reformers  flew 
to  arms ;  but  though  it  would  be  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  cruelties  they  endured 
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were  not  requited,  it  has  been  truly  ob- 
served lh«it,  wherever  they  obtained  the 
mastery,  they  disphnyed  their  vengeance 
rather  in  destroying  what  in  I  heir  eyes 
were  the  monuments  of  an  idohitrous 
worship,  than  in  taking  tlie  lives  of  their 
Catholic  fellow- subject 8.  The  Due  d'Au- 
male  is  evidentlv  inclined  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  this  rising  ;  but  it  was 
the  wide-spread  and  universal  movement 
of  an  opi^ressed  sect  against  execrable 
tyranny.  The  strength  of  the  Hugue- 
nots lay  in  the  northern  provinces,  along 
the  seaboard,  or  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts of  the  south,  where  the  Protestant 
doctrines  had  either  entered,  or  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Albigenses  had  lingered, 
but  they  numbered  thousands  of  zealous 
adherents  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  especially  in  the  town  com- 
munities. In  an  incredibly  short  time 
armed  men,  headed  by  their  seigneurs 
and  by  enthusiastic  preachers,  sprang 
up  in  angry  swarms  throughout  France ; 
and  Conde,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Huguenot  chiefs,  who  always  endeavored 
to  identify  their  cause  with  loyalty  and 
the  Koval  House,  was  chosen  as  head  of 
the  insurrection.  The  Prince,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Triumvirs,  who 
"bade  him  scorn  that  vile  canaille,"  set 
off  from  Paris  with  an  army  of  nobles, 
whose  gay  bearing  and  brilliant  retinue 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  sombre 
aspect  and  simple  armor  of  the  Hugue- 
not bands;  and  having  seized  Orleans, 
and  made  that  place  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  the  men  of  religion,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  that  for 
the  moment  defied  opposition.  In  fact 
the  Government  was  surprised ;  it  had 
only  the  Koyal  Ciuard  in  hand  and  three 
or  four  thousand  armed  men  ;  and  though 
its  resources  would  quickly  multiply, 
this  force  was  for  the  ])resent  unable 
10  cope  with  that  of  the  Keformed 
leaders.  In  this  conjuncture,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  delay,  or  with 
her  usual  turn  for  takins:  the  side  for  the 
time  of  the  St  ronger,  Catherine  listened  to 
the  overtures  of  Cond6,  and,  "  imploring 
him  to  save  her  children  and  Crown," 
she  promised  to  repair  to  the  Huguenot 
camp.  The  Triumvirs,  however,  know- 
ing the  importance  of  having  Royalty  to 
grace  their  cause,  seized  the  persons  of 
the  Queen  and  her  eldest  son,  and,  with 
or  against  Jier  will,  carried  them  off  to 


Paris,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  ferocious 
population  that  cried  to  Heaven  for  ven- 
geance and  blood,  they  sammoned 
France  to  a  crusade  against  the  heretic 
rebels. 

Thus  were  loosed  the  furies  of  civil 
war  that  deluged  France  with  blood, 
and  unnerved  her  arm  as  a  great  Power, 
during  a  whole  generation.  Each  side, 
in  its  ai)peal  to  the  sword,  inscribed  the 
royal  name  on  its  banners,  and  shouted 
the  cry  of  God  and  the  King ;  but  while 
the  white  ensigns  of  the  House  of  Valois 
were  always  seen  in  the  Reformers' 
hosts,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  red 
colors  of  Spain  were,  from  the  ont- 
set,  the  badge  of  their  adversaries.  As 
was  but  natural  in  a  writer  filled  with 
the  traditions  of  a  great  Catholic  mon- 
archy, and  of  a  literature  that  has  advo- 
cated the  successful  cause,  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  though  with  honorable  ear- 
nestness he  tries  to  assume  an  impartial 
attitude,  is,  unconscioiLsly  to  himself  a 
partisan  in  the  view  he  takes  of  this  ter- 
rible contest.  He  persists  in  identifying 
the  half- foreign  tyranny  which  with 
hardly  an  interval  was  supreme  in 
France,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
with  the  welfare  and  independence  of 
the  nation,  and  in  representing  the  Re- 
formers as  essentially  an  alien  and  rebel 
faction.  His  patriotism,  accordingly, 
leads  him  to  extenuate  the  crimes  and 
misdeeds  of  the  party  in  power,  to  de- 
scribe them  as  the  necessary  severities 
of  a  Government  struggling  for  its  ex- 
istence, and  to  exaggerate,  as  the  guilt 
of  unnatural  treason,  the  excesses  com- 
mitted by  the  Huguenots,  and  the 
alliances  they  formed  outside  the  king- 
dom. This  tendency,  indeed,  does  not 
master  the  excellent  judgment  of  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  or  make  it  blind  to  car- 
dinal truths ;  he  indignantly  condemns 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
violence  of  the  League,  the  guile  of 
Henry  HI. ;  and  he  can  admire  the  hero- 
ism and  undaunted  stubbornness  of  more 
than  one  of  the  Huguenot  leaders.  But 
his  prepossessions  are  not  the  less  marked ; 
he  paints  Francis  of  Guise  as  a  high- 
minded  warrior,  fighting  for  the  unity 
and  glory  of  France ;  he  keeps  out  of 
view,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  subjection  to 
Spain  of  the  Lorraine  party ;  he  sympa- 
thizes with  the  Catholic  chiefs,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  national  cause,  and 
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glosses  over  their  deeds  of  blood;  he 
even  throws  into  the  shade  the  wicked 
intrigues  and  faithlessness  of  Catherine 
and  her  sons ;  and,  at  the  6arae  time,  he 
censures  harshly  the  conduct  and  objects 
of  the  Ileformers ;  he  addresses  himself, 
in  a  special  way,  to  depreciate  the  illus- 
trious Coligny ;  and  he  invariably  re- 
gards the  Huguenots  as  an  element  of 
national  weakness  and  danger.  That  is, 
no  doubt,  a  thoroughly  French  view  of 
the  Reformed  religion,  and  it  is  the 
reason  why  Protestantism  is  still  re- 
garded by  the  bulk  of  the  French  people 
as  an  anti-national  creed.  "  La  France 
est  plusCatholique  que  Chretienne  "  was 
the  remark  of  one  who  knew  the  country 
well.  Our  view  of  this  memorable  tract 
of  history,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  widely 
different.  The  great  majority  of  French- 
men were,  no  doubt.  Catholics ;  and,  in 
this  sense,  the  Government  that  took  the 
Catholic  side  in  the  religious  wars  repre- 
sented the  general  tendency  of  the  na- 
tion. But  that  Government  during  nearly 
thirty  years  was  the  em.bodiment  of  a 
Spanish  policy,  that  set  at  naught  the 
interests  of  France  ;  even  the  perfidious 
Catherine  and  cowardly  Valois  resisted 
it  as  much  as  they  dared ;  and  it  aban- 
doned the  kingdom  to  a  confederacy  of 
fanatics,  the  docile  satraps  of  a  foreign 
despot.  As  for  its  character  and  conduct, 
they  were  written  in  deeds  that  antici- 
pated the  crimes  of  1793,  in  butcheries 
of  St.  Bartholomew  and  Sens,  in  sieges 
of  Paris  and  days  of  barricades,  in  pro- 
vinces covered  with  blood  and  ashes. 
On  the  other  hand,  though  certainly 
divided  in  religious  sympathy  from  the 
mass  of  the  people,  the  Huguenots 
kruck  for  the  national  cause,  for  the  in- 
dependence of  France,  and  their  legiti- 
mate King ;  and  though  oflen  carried 
away  by  the  frenzy  of  the  time,  they 
were  the  sufferers  rather  than  the  doers 
of  wrong.  As  regards  the  political  as- 
pirations of  their  real  leader,  the  noble 
Coligny,  he  would  have  made  France  a 
great  Protestant  power,  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  free  State.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  for  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon had  it  governed  upon  such  en- 
lightened principles. 

The  first  scenes  of  the  civil  war  were 
not  marked  by  the  atrocious  character 
that  ere  long  prevailed  in  the  contest. 
There  was  a  brief  pause  of  uneasy  hesi- 


tation ;   and  Catherine,  perceiving  that 
her  authority  would  disappear  amidst 
the  shock  of  arms,  attenapted,  sincerely 
perhaps,  to  negotiate.     Conde  showed 
but  too  plainly  that  he  was  ill  fitted  to 
be  the  chief  of  a  great  and  determined 
party.     At  an  interview  with  the  Queen, 
he  consented  to  leave  the  kingdom  with 
the  Huguenot  leaders ;  the  Guises  and 
the  Court,  no  doubt,  expecting  that  the 
flock  would  scatter  after  the  flight  of  the 
shepherds.      The    Prince   having  been 
compelled  to  break  this  foolish  engage- 
ment, both  sides  prepared  for  the  ap- 
proaching conflict.     By  this  time   the 
relative  strength  of  the  opposing  parties 
had   completely  changed ;  and   though 
the  Huguenot  forces  were  still  consider- 
able, the  success  of  their  foes  was  al- 
ready certain.    Three  great  armies,  set 
on   foot  by  the   Government,  and   re- 
cruited largely  from  foreign  mercenaries, 
were  marched  into  the  interior  of  France, 
and,  in  every  province,  thousands  of  en- 
thusiasts, backed  usually  by  the  local 
authorities,  formed  themselves  into  bands 
to   crush  the  insurrection.     In   a  few 
months  most  of  the  strong  places  held 
by  the  Huguenots  had  been  taken  ;  the 
line  of  defence  on  the  Loire  was  lost : 
they  had  suffered  repeated  defeats  in 
the  south,  and  Cond^,  with  their  only 
remaining  force,  was  shut  up  in  Orleans, 
and   surrounded   by  enemies.      Of  the 
atrocities  that  disgraced  the  success  of 
the   Catholics,  the  ruthlessness   of  the 
soldiery  of  Nevers,  and  the  murderous 
fury  of  the  brutal  peasantry,  we  hear 
but  little  from  the  Due  d'Aumale,  though 
he  brings  out  in  distinct  relief  the  icono- 
clastic violence  of  the  Reformers,  and 
though  he  condemns  in  severe  language 
the  policy  now  adopted  by  their  leaders. 
Feeling  the  cause  lost  without  imme- 
diate succor,  they  despatched  D'Andelot 
to  obtain  aid  from  the  Protestant  Pow- 
ers upon  the  Rhine,  and  Cond6  and  Co- 
ligny gave  their  consent  to  jiegotiations 
with  Elizabeth.     That  sovereign  had  for 
some  time  watched  the  attitude  of  the 
contending  parties  in  France,  divided 
between   a  dislike   of  "rebels"  and   a 
conviction  that  the  Huguenot  cause  was 
her  own  ;  and,  with  characteristic  self- 
ishness and  craft,  she  hid  made  up  her 
mind  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  should 
her  assistance  be  sought  by  either  side. 
Like  all  the  English  politicians  of  the 
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time,  she  regretted  bitterly  the  Joss  of 
Calais,  practically  ceded  at  the  Peace  of 
Cambray  ;  and  she  fixed  upon  that  cov- 
eted possession  as  the  price  of  interven- 
tion in  France.  In  a  treaty  made  with 
the  Vidame  of  Chartres,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Huguenots,  she  pro- 
mised to  assist  them  with  men  and 
money,  and  to  defend  the  fortresses  of 
Rouen  and  Dieppe,  on  the  condition, 
however,  that  an  English  garrison  should 
be  put  in  occupation  of  Havre,  as  a 
pledge  for  the  restitution  of  Calais. 
The  Due  d'Aumale  is  lavish  of  re- 
proaches against  the  authors  of  this  dis- 
creditable compact ;  and  we  freely  ad- 
mit that  any  trafficking  of  the  kind  is 
the  one  blot  on  the  fair  fame  of  Coligny. 
]5ut  we  must  recollect  that  Condo  and 
the  Admiral  declared  solemnly  that  tliey 
never  empowered  their  envoy  to  consent 
to  these  terms  ;  and  it  is  fair*to  observe 
that  the  words  of  the  treaty  do  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  such  dangerous  conces- 
sions. If  we  condemn,  too,  the  Hugue- 
not chiefs,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  ex- 
tremity of  their  peril,  and  that,  unhap- 
pily, in  that  age,  the  zeal  of  party  too 
often  extinguished  patriotism  ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, their  defence,  as  against  their 
adversaries,  was  sufficient.  It  did  not 
lie  in  the  mouths  of  the  Guises,  who 
ruled  in  the  interests  of  Philip  II.,  w^ho 
had  filled  the  Royal  armies  with  Swiss 
and  Germans,  and  who  had  been  plot- 
ting with  foreign  Powers  for  an  invasion 
of  France  to  suppress  heresy,  to  com- 
l^laiii  of  treasonable  practices  with  for- 
eign Powers. 

The  negotiations  of  the  Huguenot 
chiefs  relieved  them  in  their  distress  for 
a  time.  The  main  Royal  army  set  off 
from  Orleans  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of 
Rouen ;  D'Andelot  reached  the  place 
with  a  German  contingent ;  and  Condo 
and  the  Admiral,  set  free,  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  14,000  men.  This 
force  might  have  struck  a  decisive  blow, 
had  the  Prince  made  a  bold  advance 
upon  Paris;  but  the  opportunity  was 
lost  in  vain  demonstrations  and  idle 
trifling  with  the  artful  Queen,  who  knew 
how  to  work  on  -the  generous  nature  or 
the  ambitious  spirit  of  the  credulous 
Bourbon.  Coligny  insisted  on  taking 
the  command ;  and  he  proposed  a  plan 
of  military  operations  which,  with  sub- 
mission to  the  Due  d'Aumale,  showed 


his  genius  for  war,  and  was,  in  the  main, 
successful.  He  wished  to  transfer  the 
theatre  of  the  contest  to  the  northern 
provinces,  where  the  Reformers  were 
still  in  considerable  strength,  and,  rest- 
ing on  the  sea,  and  supported  by  Eng- 
land, to  make  a  determined  stand  for 
Huguenot  liberties.  The  Prince  reluc- 
tantly followed  these  counsels;  the  Hu- 
guenot army  advanced  towards  Nor- 
mandy ;  and,  after  making  some  false 
movements,  for  which  M.  Michelet 
blames  Conde,  and  the  Due  d'Aumale 
his  illustrious  colleague,  it  found  itself 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Dreux,  con- 
fronted by  a  superior  force  of  Royalists. 
We  can  do  no  more  than  notice  with 
praise  the  Due  d'Aumale's  excellent  ac- 
count of  this  engagement;  it  is  very 
elaborate,  careful,  and  clear ;  and  it  does 
justice  alike  to  the  tactical  skill  of 
Francis  of  Guise,  to  the  valor  of  Conde, 
and  to  the  indomitable  perseverance  of 
Coligny — like  his  genume  descendant 
William  HI. — always  .great  under  the 
frowns  of  fortune.  The  nominal  com- 
manders on  either  side,  Cond6  and  the 
old  Constable  Montmorency,  were  taken 
prisoners  in  the  battle ;  and  this  acci- 
dent, followed  by  the.  death  of  Francis 
of  Guise  within  a  few  months,  led  to 
the  commencement  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. The  Prince  and  the  Constable, 
each  strongly  guarded,  "held  parleys" 
upon  an  islet  ot  the  Loire,  and  discussed 
the  terms  of  a  general  pacification ; 
Catherine  assisted  occasionally  at  these 
interviews;  and  the  result  was  the 
Edict  of  Amboise,  long  the  theme  of  the 
regret  of  Huguenot  writers.  This  set- 
tlement betrayed  the  want  of  sympadiy 
between  Conde  and  the  great  body  of 
the  Reformers.  It  secured  toleration 
and  freedom  of  worship  for  the  great 
leaders  and  the  higher  noblesse ;  but  it 
provided  no  corresponding  advantage 
for  the  real  champions  and  martyrs  of 
the  cause,  for  the  small  gentry  and  hardy 
townsmen,  who,  with  souls  unalloyea 
by  selfish  ambition,  had  risked  every- 
thing for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  had 
braved  death  and  sufferings  in  a  thou- 
sand forms.  It  is  no  wonder,  though 
the  Due  d'Aumale  thinks  that  jealousy 
may  have  influenced  his  conduct,  that 
Coligny  refused  to  set  his  hand  to  this 
unequal  and    ill-devised    arrangement. 
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Montmorency,  and  the  great  Catholic 
noblesse,  and  often  in  the  closet  of  the 
sclieming  Queen,  he  pcemed  anything 
rather  than  tlie  head  of  the  strict  and 
Huspected  religioiiR  party.  In  truth,  the 
reputation  of  Con  do  was  that  of  a  gay, 
feather-pnted  seigneur,  who  had  taken  uj) 
with  tlie  lieformers  from  piquo,  and  had 
nothing  roally  in  common  with  them; 
and  Catherine  and  the  Government 
counted  on  his  support  in  the  policy  they 
were  now  meditating.  At  this  juncture 
the  influence  of  Spain  was  again  com- 
pletely paramount  at  the  Louvre ;  the 
celebrated  interview  at  Bayonnc  be- 
tween Catherine  and  Alva  had  taken 
place ;  the  Protestants  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries were  being  pursued  by  fire  and 
Hword ;  and  their  brethren  in  France, 
not  without  reason,  believed  that  they 
too  w^ere  marked  out  for  destruction. 
Though  it  is  now  known  that  the  French 
Government  did  not  then  entertain  this 
dark  desinrn,  it  was  willing,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  Pliilip  IL,  to  disregard  the  Peace 
of  Amboise ;  the  privileges  of  the  Hu- 
guenots were  curtailed  ;  fanaticism  was 
again  let  loose  against  them  ;  tliey  were 
subjected  to  vexatious  persecutions ;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  fears  of  their  ru- 
lers alone  saved  them  from  the  extreme 

of  severitv.     Havinnr  assumed  this  atti- 
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tude  towards  the  sect,  the  (^uises  and 

Catlierine  repeated  their  efforts  to  de- 
tach Conde  from  the  hated  Iieformers, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  the  support  of 
a  Prince  of  the  Blood.  Tliey  caressed 
him  with  orracious  and  insinuatin^r  art ; 
bestowed  his  hereditary  government  on 
him  ;  taught  the  King  to  treat  him  with 
peculiar  respect ;  feigned  to  listen  to  his 
counsels  and  seek  his  friendship ;  en- 
deavored to  allure  him  by  all  the  devi- 
ces of  false,  unscrupulous,  but  fascinating 
perfidy. 

This  union,  however,  was  apparent 
only.  The  gracious  attitude  and  favor 
of  tlie  Court  were  the  mere  devices 
of  conspiring  treachery.  While  Cath- 
erine an<l  the  King  pretended  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  Huguenots  against  Spain, 
they  were  furnishing  supplies  to  the  sol- 
diers of  Alva  on  the  frontier  of  Franchc 
Comtc  and  Flanders ;  and  their  concili- 
atory advances  to  Cond6  were  followed 
by  edicts  against  the  Reformers.  A  per- 
sonal disappointment  of  tlie  Prince,  how- 
ever, was  the  immediate  cause  of  an  ac- 


tual rupture.  With  him  ambition  was  a 
stronger  motive  than  the  exigencies  of  a 
noble  cause.  Having  been  refused  the 
sword  of  Constable — Montmorency  was 
now  in  extreme  old  age — with  a  signifi- 
cant hint  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou  that 
"  another  commander  would  be  found  for 
the  Swiss,"  Conde  quitted  the  Court  in  a 
fit  of  anger,  and  within  a  few  days  ap- 
peared at  tlie  head  of  a  band  of  Hugue- 
not nobles  and  their  retainers,  only  too 
eager  to  answer  his  summons.  A  foolish 
attempt,  which,  it  is  said,  Charles  IX. 
never  afterwards  forgave,  to  seize  and 
carry  off  the  King  failed ;  but  Conde's 
force  having  been  quickly  swelled  by 
hundreds  of  fierce  and  resolute  men, 
glad  that  the  day  of  suspense  was 
passed,  he  soon  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  a  little  army  6,000  strong.  The 
Government  collected  a  body  of  troops 
to  defend  the  capital  and  its  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  the  aged  Constable  and  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  now  commenced  his 
ill-omened  career,  undertook  to  direct 
the  military  operations.  Civil  war  thus 
broke  out  afresh ;  and  Condd,  believing 
himself  in  sufficient  force,  made  demon- 
strations against  Paris — a  movement  char- 
acteristic of  his  rash  valor,  and  very 
injudicious.  He  was  attacked  in  the 
plain  of  St.  Denis  by  Montmorency  with 
18,000  men  ;  and  though  he  displayed 
no  little  ability  in  marshalling  his  troops 
to  receive  this  attack,  and  he  fought  with 
his  usual  courage  and  vigor,  he  only 
gained  time  to  make  his  retreat.  The 
Due  d'Aumale  has  described  this  battle 
in  his  usual  clear  and  happy  style ;  but 
the  death  of  ^Montmorency  on  the  field, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  en- 
counter between  the  young  Catholic  no- 
blesse of  Paris  and  the  stern  Hnguonot 
cavaliers  of  the  provinces,  are  the  chief 
points  of  interest  in  it.  Cond6  fell  back 
towards  the  (rerman  fcontier  to  obtain 
reinforcements  from  the  Protestants  on 
the  lihine  ;  and,  having  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  the  Palatine  Casimir,  beyond 
the  ^loselle,  at  a  spot  near  Metz,  he  re- 
tunie<l  by  a  long  circuit  to  Orleans,  hav- 
ing made  this  daring  and  perilous  move- 
ment with  comj)lete  success  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  Though  Coligny  is  entitled 
to  a  share  in  the  credit — and  it  strongly 
resembles  his  celebrated  advance  after 
the  disastrous  battle  of  Moncontour — 
the  Due  d'Aumale  lays  great  stress  on 
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this  march  as  a  proof  of  the  strategic 
talents  of  Cond6.  He  paints  vividly  the 
light-hearted  heroism  of  the  Prince  in 
braving  its  hardships  and  dangers,  and 
he  evidently  thinks  it  a  remarkable  op- 
eration, "  that  would  have  made  a  repu- 
tation for  any  commander,"  The  Uugne- 
nots  had  by  this  time  assembled  at  Or- 
leans in  imposing  force,  and  Cond^  was 
able  to  take  the  field  with  not  less  than 
30,000  nieq.  But  he  again  gave  preof 
of  the  frivolity  and  want  of  judgment 
that  were  prominent  features  of  his  char- 
acter ;  and  having  laid  siege  to  the  fort- 
ress of  Chartres,  he  was  induced,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  assault,  to  accept  terms 
from  the  French  Government,  which  an- 
nulled the  results  of  his  brilliant  ex- 
ploits, and  secured  no  real  redress  for 
his  party.  The  "  Cloaked  Peace  of  Char- 
tres," as  it  was  called,  concluded  in  1568, 
renewed  merely  the  Edict  of  Amboise, 
with  some  stipulations  of  no  importance. 
Coligny  and  most  of  the  Huguenot 
chiefs  protested  earnestly  against  its 
provisions ;  and,  in  this  instance,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  the  Due  d'Aumale  is  on 
the  side  of  the  illustrious  Admiral. 

Why  speak  of  peace  when  there  is  no 
hope  of  peace !  might  have  been  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  Huguenots  during  the 
brief  period  that  this  truce  lasted.  From 
the  Low  Countries,  where  Egmont  and 
Horn,  with  crowds  of  less  famous  vic- 
tims, had  perished  on  the  scaffolds  raised 
by  the  merciless  Alva,  and  from  Spain, 
blazing  with  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  baleful  influence  of  Philip  H.  ex- 
tended over  France  and  its  rulers,  and 
throughout  the  kingdom  enforced  the 
doctrine  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
heretics.  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine,  who 
had  recently  obtained  a  large  concession 
of  Church  lands  by  a  promise  to  the 
Pope  to  put  down  the  Huguenots,  ac- 
quiesced m  a  renewal  of  the  persecu- 
tion ;  and  the  sect  found  itself  again  ex- 
posed to  every  kind  of  violence  and  out- 
rage. We  shall  not  draw  out  the  dreary 
monotony  of  these  scenes  of  proscrip- 
tion and  crime,  or  enlarge  on  murders 
committed  with  impunity,  on  cruelties 
sanctioned  by  the  provincial  governors, 
on  the  licensed  excesses  of  fanatical 
passion.  Cond6  addressed  a  respectful 
remonstrance  to  the  King ;  one  of  his 
letters  contains  an  interesting  account 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Reformers  at  a 


time  when  peace  and  toleration  nominal- 
ly prevailed : — 

"Sire,  the  misdeeds  committed  day  ajfter 
day,  against  us  who,  under  your  allegiance, 
are  of  the  Reformed  faitli,  make  us  write 
toucliing  our  grievances  to  you.  I  am  the 
more  emboldened  because,  without  knowing 
wherefore,  I  am  more  pursued  than  any  other 
person.  Yet  no  one  can  say  that  I  have  dis- 
obeyed your  edicts,  and  I  do  nothing  save 
live  in  my  own  house,  under  the  assurance  of 
the  public  pledge  given  to  your  subjects  in 
the  presence  of  foreign  Princes.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding, we  see  ourselves  murdered, 
plundered,  and  ravaged,  our  wives  violated, 
daughters  torn  from  their  parents,  the  great 
dismissed  from  their  offices,  officers  deprived 
of  their  trusts,  and  all  of  us  denounced  as 
your  enemies  and  those  of  this  kingdom. 
And  all  this  without  an  attempt  to  do  us 
justice.  Alas!  Sire,  to  what  an  estate  have 
we  been  reduced.  We  see  the  common  peo- 
ple slaughtering  your  subjects  and  nobles  and 
doing  wickedness  as  it  lists,  without  being 
checked  or  punished.  That  is  a  notable  and 
terrible  thing,  as  your  Majesty  knows  better 
than  I ;  and,  what  is  more,  they  all  say  that 
they  have  a  pass-word  to  commit  these 
crimes,  a  matter  I  will  not  believe." 

This  tyranny  was  not  long  to  be 
boiiie;  in  a  few  weeks  civil  war  was 
raging  in  many  parts  of  the  distracted 
kingdom.  Having  received  a  timely 
warning  from  Tavannes — it  is  gratifying 
to  record  an  instance  of  good  faith 
among  so  many  of  foul  treacheiy — 
Conde  and  Coligny  hastened  across  the 
Loire ;  and,  after  a  march,  in  Huguenot 
strain  compared  to  the  flight  of  Israel 
frona  Egypt,  made  their  way  w  ith  their 
families  to  Rochelle,  thenceforward  the 
bulwark  of  the  Huguenot  cause.  This 
town,  celebrated  in  fonner  years  for 
its  valorous  exploits  against  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  had  lately  resented  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  Government  to  sub- 
vert its  privileges ;  and,  deeply  impreg- 
nated with  the  Protestant  doctrines, 
through  its  commerce  with  England  and 
the  Low^  Countries,  it  welcomed  with 
joy  the  illustrious  fugitives.  To  Rochelle 
repaired  the  widowed  Jeanne  d'Albret 
— Anthony  of  Bourbon  had  died  in  the 
first  civil  war — with  her  son  the  youth- 
ful Henry  of  Navarre ;  and  hundreds  of 
Huguenots  flocked  in  with  their  follow- 
ers from  BeaiT,  Poitou,  and  Gascony. 
Cond6  and  Coligny  assembled  a'^ consid- 
erable, force  ;  negotiations  were  renewed 
with  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Admiral,  with 
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his  instinctive  perception  that  French 
Protestantism  ought  to  incline  towards 
the  sea,  labored  diligently  at  the  de- 
fences of  La  Kochelle.  A  series  of 
military  operations  ensued.  Two  aniiies, 
■under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  An- 
jou  and  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
marched  against  Condo  on  different 
lines;  and  the  region  between  the  Loire 
and  the  Charente  became  the  theatre  of 
a  succession  of  indecisive  movements  and 
combats.  In  March,  1569,  Cond6,  at  the 
head  of  his  principal  force,  advanced  to- 
wards the  Charente,  in  order  to  rally  a 
Huguenot  detachment  in  Gascony  ;  but 
he  was  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream,  burred  with  his  army  any  pro- 
gress soutliward.  The  Prince  now  con- 
templated a  march  towards  the  north, 
to  effect  his  junction  with  his  supports 
on  the  Loire ;  but,  either  owing  to  his 
own  hesitation,  or  to  certain  bad  dispo- 
sitions of  Coligny,  the  Huguenot  army 
on  the  right  bank  remained  extended  in 
disunited  columns,  that  exposed  a  long 
flank  to  a  daring  enemy.  Anjou,  cross- 
ing the  Charente  at  break  of  day,  fell  in 
force  on  the  Reformers  on  the  13th;  po- 
sition after  position  was  carried ;  and 
their  scattered  masses  were  quickly  fly- 
ing before  the  victorious  Catholic  horse- 
men. Conde  was  in  the  van  with  a  few 
cavaliers;  but,  at  the  pressing  summons 
of  the  Admiral,  entangled  in  the  broken 
centre  and  rear,  he  wheeled  round,  and 
endeavored  to  retrieve  the  day.  We 
transcribe,  from  the  Due  d'Aumale's 
narrative,  this  animated  sketch  of  the 
melee  that  ensued ;  it  brings  out  clearly 
the  gallantry  of  Condo,  and  the  eftects 
of  his  sudden  and  dashing  charge  : — 

"  Gondii  had  neither  a  foot  soldier  nor  a 
gun.  Out  of  the  whole  main  battle  he  brought 
only  two  compai,mics  d'ordonnance,  and  some 
nobli^s  and  gentlemen  in  his  train,  in  all  three 
hundred  horsemen.  IIo  has  neither  time  to 
await  the  rest  of  his  troops,  nor  the  means  of 
retreating;  in  a  few  minutes  he  will  be  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides.  Tlie  moment  he  reaches 
the  field  he  orders  Coligny  to  charge  the  Duke 
of  Guise  with  his  whole  cavalry.  As  for  liim- 
self  he  will  extricate  the  right  wing  and  at- 
tack the  massive  columns  of  the  Duke  of  An- 
jou. He  calls  for  his  arms.  As  he  is  putting 
on  his  helmet,  the  charger  of  La  Rochefou- 
cauld breaks  his  leg  wiUi  a  kick:  one  of  his 
arms  had  already  been  disabled  by  a  fall. 
Mastering  the  pain,  he  turns  round  to  his  ca- 
valiers, and,  pointing  to  his  injured  limbs,  and 


to  the  device  borne  by  his  comet,  '  Dooz  le 
peril  pour  Chrbt  et  la  patrie,'  'Here, nobles 
of  France ! '  he  exclaims,  ^  here  is  the  wished- 
for  time.  Remember  in  what  plight  Louis  of 
Bourbon  goes  into  battle  for  Clu'ist  and  his 
country.*  So  saying  he  bows  his  head,  and 
with  his  three  hundred  lances  falls  on  the 
eight  hundred  of  Anjou.  The  charge  was  ir- 
resistible ;  every  squadron  yielded  to  the  ter- 
rible shock ;  and  the  confusion  was  so  great 
that,  for  a  moment,  the  Catholics  believed 
that  the  day  was  lost" 

This  success,  however,  was  of  brief 
duration  ;  the  Huguenot  horsemen  were 
soon  surrounded  by  a  surging  tide  of  in- 
furiated foes.  After  witnessing  the  &11 
of  most  of  his  companions,  the  Prince, 
wounded  and  unable  to  move,  surren- 
dered to  two  Catholic  gentlemen.  The 
fate  of  the  gallant  warrior  was  tra^c : — 

"  The  Royal  cavalry  continued  the  pur- 
suit ;  its  squadrons  pass  by  the  group  that  had 
been  formed  around  Condd.  The  Prince  soon 
perceived  the  red  cloaks  of  the  guards  of  An- 
jou. He  points  to  them;  D'Argence  under- 
stands ;  '  Ilide  your  face ! '  was  his  exclama- 
tion. *  Ah,  D'Argence,  D'Argence  I '  replied 
Condd,  *  you  cannot  save  me.*  Coveriog  his 
face  like  CsBsar,  he  awaited  death:  the  nn- 
happy  man  knew  too  well  the  perfidious  hate 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  his  'bloody  conn- 
sels.'  The  Guards  had  passed,  when  their 
captain,  Montesquieu,  having  heard  the  name 
of  the  prisoner,  cries  out,  *Tue,  tue,  mon 
Dieu/  and  shatters  the  head  of  the  captive 
with  a  pistol-shot." 

The  naked  and  bloody  corpse  of  the 
Prince  was  carried  on  an  ass  through 
the  Catholic  camp.  The  Hugnenot  pris- 
oners wept  at  the  sight,  and  many  of 
the  Catholics  turned  away  their  heads ; 
but  Anjou  spurned  the  remains  with 
brutal  levity.  So  died  this  brave  and 
chivalrous  man.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
understand  his  character.  Bold  and  gen- 
erous, but  light-headed  and  dissolute, 
Condo  was  never  a  genuine  Duguenot 
at  heart ;  he  was  not  moved  by  the  ear- 
nest convictions  and  fervent  zeal  of  the 
men  of  religion.  Nor  did  he  sympathize 
truly  with  their  cause  ;  he  joined  it  from 
disappointed  ambition  ;  he  wonld  sacri- 
fice it  for  his  own  ends ;  his  high  birth 
and  courtly  association^  divided  him 
from  its  most  noble  adherents,  and  made 
them  somewhat  distasteful  to  hinL  An 
accident  made  him  the  head  of  his  party, 
but  he  had  not  the  genius  to  retain  the 
position ;  the  real  leader  was  the  illus- 
trious Coligny ;  and  Conde  was  merely 
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one  of  those  brilliant  personages  who  oc- 
casionally adorn  important  movements, 
but  do  not  rule  their  course  or  decide 
their  fate.  Yet  he  was  a  good  soldier 
and  a  princely  gentleman,  who,  at  a  mem- 
orable crisis  in  the  destiny  of  France, 
took  what  we  believe  was  the  patriotic 
side,  and  fought  for  it  nobly  to  the  death ; 
nor  shall  we  condemn,  as  mere  treason, 
his  imprudent  negotiations  with  Eliza- 
beth. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  in 
some  respects,  this  estimate  of  Cond6  is 
not  that  of  the  illustrious  author  of  this 
work : — 

**  The  Prince  was  dissolute,  and  often  caused 
scandal ;  he  agitated  his  country  and  opened 
its  gates  to  foreigners;  he  fought  against  his 
King  and  abandoned  the  religion  of  his 
sires;  thesa  are  the  shadows  on  the  picture. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  justify  him;  yet  we 
may  say  that  his  vices  and  his  crimes,  like 
his  virtues  and  high  deeds,  were  in  a  great 
measure  those  of  his  age.  No  doubt  he  be- 
came a  Huguenot  without  deep  religious 
conviction ;  but  vexation  and  ambition  were 
not  his  only  motives.  Fighting  as  he  did  un- 
der the  standard  of  the  Reformers,  he  was 
not  only  avenging  injuries  done  to  himself, 
he  was  contending  for  the  independence  of 
the  nation  and  the  Crown,  and  for  a  legiti- 
mate succession  in  serious  danger;  he  opened 
the  way  to  Henry  IV." 

The  name  and  honors  of  Conde  de- 
scended to  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  a  boy 
of  seventeen.  This  young  Prince  had 
been  carefully  brought  up  with  Henry  of 
Navarre,  by  Jeanne  d  Albret ;  unlike 
his  father,  he  continued  through  life 
devoted  in  heart  to  the  Reformed  doc- 
trines. Jeanne  d' Albret,  like  the  Spar- 
tan matron,  despatched  the  cousins  to 
the  field  at  once ;  the  Huguenot  nobles 
proclaimed  them  their  chiefs  ;  but  Coli- 
gny  was  still  the  real  head  of  the  cause. 
The  youths  served  under  tho  Admiral 
in  the  campaigns — described  rather  hast- 
ily by  the  Due  d'Aumale — in  which 
Coligny,  breathing  the  fire  of  his  heroic 
spirit  into  the  Keformers,  succeeded, 
after  repeated  defeat,  in  wresting  from 
the  discomfited  Government  the  favor- 
able conditions  of  the  Peace  of  St.  Ger- 
mains.  During  the  short  period  when 
this  great  man  directed  tho  policy  of  the 
Louvre,  Conde  was  often  the  guest  of 
Catherine  and  Charles ;  and,  as  is  well 
known,  the  double  marriage  of  Henry 
of  Navarre  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  and 
his  own  with  a  Princess  of  the  House  of 


Cleves,  was  the  immediate  prelude  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     In 
that  night  of  horror  and  blood,  when 
the  palace  of  royalty  became  the  sham- 
bles where  fanaticism  and  perfidy  slau^-h- 
tered  their  victims,  Cond6,  it  is  said,  was 
the  peculiar  object  of  the  fury  and  threats 
of  the  frenzied  King ;  and  but  for  the 
intercession  of  the  Queen,  he  would  have 
perished  with  other  Piinces  of  the  Blood. 
Unlike  his  more  supple  and  politic  cous- 
in, he  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  man- 
dates of  the  Court  advising  him  to  ab- 
jure his  faith  ;  but  he  yielded  at  last  with 
avowed  reluctance,  and  even  consented 
to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  his  father's 
loved  Rochelle  during  the  reign  of  terror 
that  followed  the  massacre.  Unable,  how- 
ever, to  acquiesce  or  temporize,  Conde 
struggled  to  escape  from  this  thraldom. 
The  atrocities  of  the  infatuated  govern- 
ment having  alienated  many  even  of  the 
Catholic  nobles  and  the  King's  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  the  Prince  listen- 
ed to  the  overtures  of  this  party — the 
germ  of  the  great  parti  politique  that 
ultimately  became  supreme  in  the  kin""- 
dom — ^but,   the   designs   of   its   leaders 
having  been  discovered,  he  was  compel- 
led suddenly  to  fly  from   France.     He 
now  threw  off  the  mask  of  Catholicism 
he  had  worn  with  pain,  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Re- 
formers which  drew  its  fierce  inspirations 
from  Geneva.   Uncompromising  and  aus- 
tere, his  character  befitted  him  to  play 
this  part ;  but  a  private  wrong  had  quick- 
ened his  hatred  of  the  Court,   for  the 
licentious   Anjou  had   loved   his   wife ; 
and  this  adventure,  made  by  Court  poets 
and  wits  the  theme  of  insolent  verscJs  and 
jests,  had  deeply  wounded  his  sensitive 
nature.      We  shall  not  follow  the  Due 
d'Aumale  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the 
career  of  the  Prince  during  the  troubled 
period  of  civil  wars,  broken  by  short  in- 
tervals of  unquiet   peace,  that   France 
witnessed   during   the  next  few  years. 
Conde,  though  he  co-operated  with  them 
for  a  time,  broke  off  from  Alen9on  and 
his  adherents,  and  the  politiquea  headed 
by  the  heir  of  the  Constable ;  he   pro- 
tested at  the   States-General   of  Blois 
against  any  tampering  with  "  a  corrupt 
creed,"  and  resisted,  as  trifling  with  the 
Powers  of  Darkness,  the  efforts  of  the 
more   temperate  Huguenots  to   obtain 
freedom  of  worship  for  themselves,  and 
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to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  distracted 
kingdom.  He  lived  usually  in  state  at 
La  Koclielle — the  rallying  point  of  the 
violent  Reformers  who  had  received  the 
name  of  the  Counter  League — and,  in 
the  varying  phases  of  the  long  contest 
he  led  a  series  of  expeditions  against 
the  Catholics  in  Poitou  and  Touraine. 
lie  was,  however,  on  the  whole  unfortu- 
nate ;  his  abilities  did  not  ecjual  his  zeal ; 
and,  though  estimated  by  his  party  as  a 
hero,  he  tailed  in  most  of  his  military 
undertakings.  lie  was  often  obliged  to 
make  his  escape  from  France ;  we  find 
liim  soliciting  aid  from  Germany,  from 
Elizabeth,  and  from  the  Protestant  Swiss 
Cantons  against  the  common  "  Catholic 
enemy;  "  and  of  all  the  Huguenot  leaders 
he  was  the  most  open  to  the  reproach  of 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  country 
to  the  passions  of  a  sect. 

Conduct  such  as  this  could  not  fail  to 
annoy  the  Prince's  cousin,  Henry  of  Xa- 
varre,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
Franco  was  placed.  Charles  IX.  had 
been  for  some  years  dead;  the  Crown 
had  devolved  on  his  brother  Anjou,  the 
feeble  and  degraded  Henry  HI. ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  decaying  race  of 
the  Valois  would  leave  no  male  descend- 
ants. Henry  of  Navarre  had  become 
the  heir  to  the  throne  ;  and  though 
Henry  of  Guise  and  the  League  were 
dominant ;  though  Philii)  II.  seemed  on 
the  point  of  annexing  the  crown  of 
Fran(;e  ;  and  though  Catherine  and  her 
worthless  son,  yielding  to  the  force  of  a 
stronger  will,  pretended  to  uphold  the 
Spanish  policy — signs  were  not  wanting 
that  the  cause  of  legitimacy  would  tri- 
umph with  an  able  and  popular  leader. 
The  excesses  and  unpatriotic  baseness  of 
the  League  had  disgusted  the  moderate 
Catholics ;  the  27artf  2wUtique  was  increas- 
ing in  strength ;  it  already  looked  to 
the  Huguenot  Henry  as  its  future  sove- 
reign, and  the  hope  of  the  nation.  That 
remarkable  man — astute  and  calculating 
under  the  guise  of  merry,  light-hearted 
frankness — endeavored  to  gain  the  sup- 
j)ort  and  attachment  of  this  growing 
])arty  of  patriotism  and  good  sense,  the 
triumph  of  which  would  be  his  own ; 
and  accordingly  he  condemned  in  his 
open  way  the  obstinacy  of  Cond6  and 
the  extreme  Reformers  ;  nor  can  wo 
doubt  that  his  statesmanlike  mind,  broad, 
vigorous,  and  somewhat  indifferent  to 


creeds,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  leader 
of  a  sect  sincere,  indeed,  bat  ungenial 
and  rigid.  A  coolness  arose  between 
the  cousins ;  and  though  no  open  rapture 
took  place,  and  Henry  was  often  in  the 
field  with  Cond6  in  their  common  enter- 
prises against  the  League,  they  were  se- 
parated in  feelings,  wishes,  and  objeots. 
Catherine,  with  her  usual  Machiavellian 
art,  endeavored  to  increase  this  estranee* 
ment ;  ever  seeking  to  compass  her  ig- 
noble objects  by  dividing  those  whom 
she  felt  to  be  her  enemies.  But,  unlike 
his  silly  and  frivolous  father,  Henry  was 
not  to  be  the  puppet  of  this  woman.  He 
had  dallied  among  her  squadron  of  Circes, 
and  he  had  revelled  m  many  an  easy 
conquest,  but  no  Kate  had  ever  master- 
ed that  Hotspur.  He  bad  yielded  gra- 
ciously  to   imperious  power,   and  had 

eigned  a  willing  obedience  to  it;  but 
he  yielded  merely  for  his  well-considered 
ends  ;  he  had  counterplotted  and  baffled 
treachery;  and  if  ho  wore  the  fox*s  skin 
the  strenorth  of  the  lion  was  beneath  it. 
Such  a  man,  engaged  in  the  ardnoos 
task  of  winning  slowly  his  way  to  a 
throne,  and  of  becoming  the  head  of  a 
great  nation  by  a  policy  of  conciliation 
and  justice,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  a 
dangerous  confederacy,  was  not  likely 
to  make  an  open  foe  of  the  leader  of  a 

arty  still  attached  to  him ;  and  although 

lenry  pretended  to  humor  the  Queen, 
and  at  heart  had  little  regard  for  Cond6 
— he  took  care  never  to  break  with  him. 
The  cousins,  throughout  the  civil  war, 
continued  upon  the  same  side,  though 
genuine  friendship  soon  ceased  to  exist. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  describes  thie  feel- 
ing of  Henry  at  this  juncture  with  great 
ability ;  his  sketch  is  perhaps  rather  too 
favorable ;  but  we  believe  the  outline  is 
in  the  main  correct : — 

"  Navarre  had  had  the  art  to  seem  to  follow 
the  counsels  of  his  supporters,  aud  of  Condd 
among  others,  who,  we  need  not  say,  always 
advocated  extreme  measures.  In  takinjf  this 
attitude  the  Bcarncse  obliterated  the  divisions 
of  the  Ilugnonot  party,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  tlio  Concordat  of  ^lagdeburg,  strengthened 
tho  tic  of  roligion  that  united  him  to  the  Queen 
of  England  and  the  Princes  of  Germany.  Al- 
ready, by  trcqucnt  em])a8sie8  and  able  diplo- 
macy, he  had  prepared  this  result ;  but^  con- 
trary to  the  example  set  by  his  party,  he  bad 
not  made  one  promise,  or  taken  an  ongaj^e- 
ment,  that  his  subjects  could  reproach  him 
with.    In  the  same  way  he  associated  himself 
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with  Montmorency,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
politiques;  this  was  a  pledge  of  his  wish  to 
conciliate ;  not  a  word  he  uttered,  not  a  sen- 
tence from  his  pen,  deprived  the  moderate 
Catholics  of  the  hope  of  seeing  his  ultimate 
conversion.  Thus,  while  he  acts  for  the  present 
his  eye  is  ever  fixed  on  the  future ;  discourage- 
ment does  not  reach  his  heart,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  contest  does  not  disturb  his  high  in- 
telligence. His  deeds  are  often  those  of  a  party- 
chie]^  his  language  is  always  tolerant  and  digni- 
fied, as  befits  the  future  head  of  a  great  nation. 
As  we  trace,  not  only  in  his  addresses  to  the 
great  bodies  of  the  state,  but  in  his  letters  to 
private  gentlemen,  this  far-sighted  and  mag- 
nanimous wisdom ;  as  we  follow  in  the  details 
of  his  daily  life  that  activity  that .  nothing 
wearies,  that  presence  of  mind  that  nothing 
troubles,  we  understand  how  he  came  out  vic- 
torious from  that  formidable  and  unequal 
struggle  into  which  he  entered  with  God  his 
protector,  and  France  his  judge.  God  did  not 
forsake  him,  and  the  verdict  of  the  nation  was 
for  him ;  at  the  end  of  ten  years  he  laid  down 
his  arms  a  Catholic  and  King  of  France." 

In  the  summer  ofl  58 7  Henry  and  Cond6 
were  together  in  the  iield.  After  a  feeble 
struggle  to  escape  from  his  masters,  the 
King  had  yielded  to  the  commands  of 
the  League,  and  had  promised  to  chastise 
the  Huguenot  rebels.  Three  armies  had 
been  set  on  foot  under  Guise,  Joyeuse, 
and  Henry  himself;  but  the  King  hesita- 
ted behind  the  Loire  ;  perhaps,  with  the 
usual  perfidy  of  the  Court,  ne  delayed, 
to  allow  the  contending  parties  to  destroy 
each  other  to  his  own  advantage.  Some 
months  passed  in  trifling  operations ;  but 
in  October  the  main  Huguenot  army, 
having  marched  southwafds  to  obtain 
reinforcements,  Joyeuse  endeavored  to 
cut  it  off,  and,  advancing  with  his  troops 
towards  the  Dordogne,  ordered  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  Matignon,  to  approach 
and  join  him  upon  that  river.  Henry  and 
Conde,  having  occupied  Coutras,  forced 
themselves  between  the  two  Catholic 
armies,  divided  from  each  other  by  the 
Dordogne ;  and  Henfy,  with  true  mili- 
tary insight,  resolved  to  fall  upon  Joy- 
euse at  once  before  the  arrival  of  his  col- 
league. The  battle  that  followed  is  de- 
scnbed  by  the  Due  d'Aumale  with  admi- 
rable clearness ;  but  we  have  space  for  a 
single  scene  only,  the  encounter  of  the 
Huguenot  cavalry  with  the  gay  horsemen 
of  the  nobles  of  the  League : — 

'*  Cond^,  seeing  the  squadrons  on  his  right 
broken,  seeks  to  charge  the  victors,  when  an 
old  captain,  named  Des  Ageaux,  seized  the 
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reins  of  his  horse,  and  exclaimed,  '  That  is  not 
your  game,  it  is  there  I ' — and  pointed  out  to 
him  the  cavalry  of  Joyeuse  about  to  put  itself 
in  motion.  At  this  critical  moment  the  King 
of  Navarre  calls  about  him  his  cousins  and 
principal  officers,  and  addresses  them  in  deep 
and  resonant  accents.  *  My  friends,  here  is  a 
quarry  very  different  from  those  you  have 
taken  before.  Here  is  a  bridegroom  with  his 
marriage  presents  in  his  pouch — the  flower  of 
the  Court  is  with  him.  Will  you  be  beaten  by 
this  fine  dancer  and  these  minions  of  the  Court? 
Yes,  we  have  them,'  he  exclaims ;  *  I  see  it  in 
your  faces.  Yet,  let  us  all  believe  that  the 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  God ;  let  us  all  pray 
for  his  aid.  This  will  be  the  greatest  deed  we 
shall  ever  have  done ;  be  the  glory  to  G-oil,  the 
service  to  the  King  our  Sovereign  Lord,  the 
honor  to  us,  the  good  result  to  the  state.' 
Henry  unhelms ;  the  ministers  Chandieu  and 
Damours  chant  a  prayer  for  the  army,  and 
the  horsemen  repeat  in  chorus  the  12th  verse 
of  the  118th  Psalm:— 

'  La  voicy  I'heureuse  journ^e 
Que  Dieu  a  faict  k  pleia  desir.' 

As  each  soldier  was  taking  his  place,  the  king 
stops  his  cousins — 'Gentlemen,'  he  exclaims, 
*  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say — recollect  that 
you  are  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Please  God 
I  will  show  you  I  am  your  elder.'  *And 
we  will  prove  good  younger  brothers,'  was 
the  reply  of  Cond€." 

Coutras  was  the  first  great  Huguenot 
victory,  and  like  the  siege  of  Cahors,  and 
Ivry  afterwards,  it  entitles  Henry  to  a 
considerable  place  among  the  distinguish- 
ed captains  of  that  age.  The  Due  d'Au- 
male thus  comments  on  the  battle,  and  on 
the  military  talents  of  Henry  ;  but  we 
still  venture  to  think  that  the  great  Bour- 
bon was  inferior  in  genius,  not  only  to 
Parma,  who  towers  over  all  the  generals 
of  the  time,  but  to  Spinola,  and  probably 
to  Maurice  of  Nassau : — 

"  The  victory  was  the  more  glorious,  inas- 
much as  it  was  gained  over  an  army  superior 
in  numbers  and  nearly  equal  in  quality.  It  was 
due  to  the  heroism  of  the  King,  to  his  decision, 
his  watchfulness,  his  quick  perception,  his  in- 
telligent tactics,  to  that  creative  instinct  he  em- 
ployed in  poUtics  and  in  war  alike,  and  which 
was  to  inspire  him  in  the  brilUant  defensive  en- 
gagement of  Arques,  on  the  day  of  Ivry,  and 
on  other  occasions.  The  rare  military  quali- 
ties of  Henry  IV.  are  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood ;  the  bright  and  amiable  side  of  that  no- 
ble figure  has  always  been  brought  to  hght ; 
the  double  genius  he  possessed  has  often  re- 
mained in  the  shade.  Every  one  knows  the 
gay  and  witty  Prince,  the  brave  soldier  and 
bold  partisan ;  but  the  able  commander,  the 
18 
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successful  administrator,  the  great  ruler,  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  France  and  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity.  .  .  .  Henry  IV.  per- 
fectly understood  war  as  it  was  waged  in  iiis 
own  time,  and  his  own  country.  As  a  tacti- 
cian, his  genius  was  creative ;  in  arraying  his 
troops  and  making  a  good  use  of  his  ground 
he  was  without  a  rival  in  his  day ;  lie  some- 
times felt  the  inspiration  of  a  great  comman- 
der in  the  general  management  of  military 
operations ;  but  he  never  attempted  those 
deep  combinations  that  prepare, delay,  or  bring 
on  battles ;  strategy  was  unknown  to  him. 
Superior  to  all  the  French  generals  of  that  era, 
Henry  IV.  was  unable  to  baffle  any  of  the 
plans  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.  Perhaps,  had 
the  struggle  between  them  been  prolonged 
the  viiror  of  his  mind  would  have  enabled  liim 
to  imitate  the  science  of  his  rival ;  perhaps 
too,  Farnese,  in  the  field,  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  withstand  the  prompt  resolution 
and  energy  of  liis  adversary." 

On  the  field  of  Coutras,  Condo  had 
displayed  the  hereditary  valor  of  the  race 
of  Bourbon,  lie  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and  hurt  inwardly  by  a  lance- 
thrnst,  towards  the  close  of  the  day ;  and 
his  frame,  always  rather  slender  and  deli- 
cate, was  not  strong  enough  to  recover 
from  the  shock.  After  lingering  a  few 
months,  he  expired.  His  death  led  to 
unhnppy  consequences,  that  long  dark- 
ened the  lot  of  his  family.  In  his  wan- 
derings he  had  won  the  heart  of  a  noble 
lady  of  the  House  of  La  Tremouille,  who 
had  enabled  him  to  return  to  La  Rochelle 
from  exile ;  he  had  married  her,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  conjugal  fideli- 
ty of  the  Princess.  ]^ut  with  the  usual 
credulity  of  that  age,  his  death  having 
been  ascribed  to  poison,  a  tale  of  adul- 
tery and  murder  was  spread  about ;  and 
his  unfortunate  widow,  although  preg- 
nant, was  thrown  into  prison,  where  she 
remained  some  years.  The  character  of 
Conde  is  thus  described  by  the  Due  d'Au- 
male  with  discriminating  skill : — 

*•  He  was  more  sincerely  regretted  by  the 
Reformation  than  his  father,  though  his  servi- 
ces in  their  cause  had  been  less  brilliant  But 
he  had  e-poused  with  eagerness  their  preju- 
dices and  fancies ;  and  it  is  this  for  which  par- 
ties are  oflen  most  grateful,  in  the  case  of  their 
followers  and  leaders  alike.  For  the  rest,  the 
sinceiity  of  his  religious  convictions  gave  him 
a  title  to  their  respect.  He  was  austere  in  his 
morals,  and  strict  in  his  principles.  He  was 
brave,  determined,  obstinate,  and  an  unbend- 
ing partisan.  But  in  politics  and  war  he  was 
deficient. in  insight j  nis  mind  was  narrow, 
not  veijjufit,  and  he  did  not  possess  that  rare 


gift  of  the  King  of  Navarre — ^readiness  for 
every  turn  in  the  game.  He*  was  UDaQOoeat- 
ful  in  almost  all  his  undertakings;  hia  private 
and  public  life  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  yet 
he  had  a  noble  heart,  he  was  easy,  gradooi^ 
eloquent,  like  his  father,  but  with  a  little  shy- 
ness that  made  him  somewhat  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. Perhaps  in  another  situation  his  quali- 
ties would  have  been  better  developed;  but 
birth  and  merit  alike  left  him  in  the  second 
place  only.  Henry  IV.  holds  such  a  position 
in  history  that  those  by  his  side  appear  insig- 
nificant." 

Six  months  after  the  death  of  Cond4 
his  widow  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  be- 
came the  representative  of  his  ithistrions 
House.  Like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
the  infant  grew  to  boyhood  in  the 
shadow  of  adversity,  he  shared  in  the 
sad  fate  of  his  mother,  and  was  detained 
in  one  of  the  state  prisons  of  France. 
The  privations  of  the  Princess  and  her 
child  were  severe ;  her  letters  show  how 
hard,  in  that  age,  was  the  lot  of  even  the 
most  noble  captives.  Meanwhile  Prance 
had  passed  successfully  through  a  memo- 
rable revolution  that  decided  ner  destiny. 
Unable  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  the 
League,  and  the  violence  of  its  uisolent 
chict^  Henry  IIL  had  conspired  to 
desti*oy  it,  had  compassed  the  death  of 
Henry  of  Guise,  had  turned  to  Henry 
of  Navarre  in  the  extremity  of  his  dis- 
tress, and  had  closed  a  lite  of  perfidy 
and  crime  by  falling  under  the  aagger 
of  Jaques  Clement.  His  title  had  de- 
volved on  Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  after 
a  long  and  dubious  struggle,  marked  by 
the  days  of  Arques  and  Ivry,  by  the 
siege  of  Paris,  and  the  triumphs  of 
Passau,  had  ascended  the  throne,  bring- 
ing to  an  end,  by  a  conversion  wo  must 
pronounce  fortunate,  an  era  of  rninons 
civil  wars,  and  moderating  the  anger  of 
religious  factions,  by  a  wise,  impartial, 
and  national  government,  and  by  noble 
measures  of  just  toleration.  For  a  time, 
however,  the  position  of  the  King  and 
of  the  country  he  ruled  was  extremely 
precarious.  The  waves  of  the  teni« 
pestuous  sea,  through  which  he  had 
steered  with  masterly  skill,  were  still 
high  though  the  storm  had  lulled ;  Spidn 
was  hostile,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
House  of  Austria  threatened  the  inde- 
pendence of  Franco ;  the  fierce  passiona 
of  the  League  raged  beneath  the  ashes 
of  the  extinct  Confederacy.  Henry  IV,, 
too,  had  no  legitimate  children.    Mar- 
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garet  of  Yalois,  like  almost  all  the  off- 
spring of  Henry  II.  and  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  being  smitten^  as  it  were,  with 
decay  and  barrenness ;  and  the  Holy  See 
opposed  difficulties  to  the  divorce  and 
remarriage  of  a  Prince,  in  its  estimation 
almost  a  heretic,  and  utterly  alien  to 
Papal  sympathies.  Should,  as  seemed 
not  unlikely,  France  be  involved  in 
foreign  war  or  domestic  troubles,  her 
hopes  would  depend  on  a  single  life; 
what  would  be  the  fate,  if,  amidst  these 
perils,  the  monarchy  was  left  without  a 
certain  succession  ?  These  considerations 
turned  the  thoughts  of  Henry  to  the 
youthful  scion  of  the  house  of  Cond6, 
who,  though  in  captivity,  now  was  the 
heir  presumptive  oi  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. Yet  much  time  elapsed  before  the 
Princess  and  her  son  regained  their  free- 
dom, :ind  this  result  was  due,  at  last,  to 
an  accident.  The  legitimacy  of  the 
young  Prince  being  challenged,  the  King 
hesitated  to  acknowledge,  as  a  poasible 
successor,  one  who  might  prove  a  mis- 
chievous Pretender ;  and,  in  truth, 
Henry  had  no  regard  for  the  son  of  a 
father  he  had  secretly  disliked.  At  last, 
in  1595,  at  the  repeated  instances  of  De 
Thou,  who  had  made  this  concession  the 
price  of  services  in  procuring  the  consent 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  the  re- 
gistration of  one  of  the  edicts  of  tolera- 
tion, the  prison  doors  of  the  captives 
were  opened ;  the  innocence  of  the 
Princess  was  proclaimed ;  and  her  son 
was  declared  the  true  heir  to  the  honors 
and  possessions  of  the  race  of  Cond6. 

Nothing  in  the  earlier  career  of  this 
Prince  requires  particular  notice  from  us. 
Not h  withstanding  the  protests  of  the 
extreme  Reformers,  he  was  brought  up 
in  the  Catholic  faith ;  and,  until  the 
mar r in  fife  of  Henry  IV.  and  Mary  of 
Medicis  proved  fruitful,  was  treated  as 
presimif)tive  heir  to  the  Crown.  He 
was  educated  with  care  by  great  nobles 
and  scholars,  as  became  a  Prince  of  the 
Blood ;  but  though  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  letttTs  and  some  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  grand  seigneur,  he  was  not 
fitted  to  shine  at  a  Court  ruled  by  a  6a- 
brielle  or  a  Marquise  de  Vemeuil.  Short, 
like  hir4  father,  and  not  handsome,  he  was 
somewhat  shy  and  awkward  in  manner ; 
and  his  austere  bearing  and  melancholy 
looks  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  ballets 
of  the  Louvre,  or  the  reyelry  of  St. 


Germains,  In  1608  he  married ;  and  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  mar- 
riage  illustrate  curiously  the  morals  of 
that  age,  .and  were  associated  with 
events  of  the  greatest  moment.  The 
King,  flitting  from  light  love  to  light 
love,  in  spite  of  cares  of  state  and  ad- 
vancing years,  had  cast  his  eyes  on  Mai;- 
guerite  de  Montmorency,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  first  of  his  nobles  now 
holding  the  sword  of  the  famous  Con- 
stable. The  lady  had  been  promised  to 
a  youthful  courtier,  .in  after  years  the 
eminent  Bassompierre ;  but  Henry  IV, 
resolved  that  her  hand  should  be  be- 
stowed on  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  "that 
his  nephew  having  no  inclination  for  the 
fair,  she  might  become  the  joy  of  his 
own  old  age.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp,  the  beauty  of 
the  bride  and  her  exquisite  grace  being 
the  theme  of  many  a  dainty  verse;  and 
the  amorous  monarch,  on  her  return  to 
Court,  pursued  the  Princess  with  such 
open  attentions,  that  even  the  dissolute 
dames  of  the  Louvre  "  gossiped  but  too 
freely  about  his  Majesty's  conduct." 
Spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  grave 
counsellors  and  the  ill-restrained  jests  of 
many  a  gay  noble,  Henry  IV.  was  con- 
tinually at  the  lady's  side,  dressed,  like 
a  youth,  in  her  favourite  colors ;  the 
"fial  chevalier"  wrote  often  in  paa- 
sionate  strains  to  his  "  bel  ange;"  though 
"roi,  barbe  grise,  et  victorieux,"  he 
would  give  up  the  world  to  bask  in  her 
smiles.  The  infatuation  of  the  King  was 
so  great,  that  some  act  of  royal  violence 
was  feared  ;  and  even  the  Court  poet, 
the  complaisant  Malherbes,  hinted  that, 
in  France,  the  authority  of  law  ought  to 
be  paramount  to  the  influence  of  love. 
After  assuring  Henry 

*'  N*eD  doute  point,  quoi  quMl  adyienne, 
La  belle  Oranthe  sera  tienne ; 
O'esi  chose  qui  ne  peut  faillir. 
Lo  temps  adoucira  les  choses, 
Et  tons  deux  vous  aurez  des  roses 
Plus  que  vous  n'en  saurez  cueillir  " — 

he  puts  this  complaint  into  the  mouth  of 
the  King — 

'*  Mais  quoi  ?  ces  lois  dont  la  rigueur 
Tienocnt  roes  soubaits  langeur 
R^gtient  avec  un  tel  empirei 
Que  si  le  del  ne  les  dissout. 
Pour  pouvoir  oe  que  je  d^ire, 
Ce  D*e8t  rien  que  de  pouvoir  tout." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  feel- 
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incfs  of  the  Prince  who  had  been  insulted 
by  this  discreditable  passion.  The  Kinc^ 
had  always  disliked  his  nephew,  and  had 
treated  him  as  a  vile  and  silly  dupe ;  and 
Conde  found  himself  made  by  his  mar- 
riage a  dishonorable  instrument  of 
Henry's  pleasures.  The  Princess,  too,  it 
is  said,  snowed  no  disinclination  for  her 
royal  lover ;  she  did  not  yield,  but  her 
heart  was  touched,  or  her  vanity  flat- 
tered, by  his  passionate  adoration. 
l*roud,  sensitive,  and  knowing  how  ill 
he  could  compete .  with  his  uncle  for  a 
lady's  favor,  the  Prince  sought  to  con- 
ceal his  shame  in  flight;  he  suddenly 
quitted  his  ch&teau  of  Muret,  hurried 
with  the  Princess  across  the  frontier, 
and,  with  a  few  attendants  only  in  his 
train,  took  refuge  at  the  little  Court  of 
Brussels.  The  Archduke,  Albert  of 
Austria,  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  already 
alanned  at  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
ruler  of  France  towards  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, were  much  annoyed  at  this  appari- 
tion ;  but  they  tried  to  reconcile  the 
claims  of  hospitality  with  meek  deference 
to  Henry  IV^. ;  and  they  received  the 
Princess,  with  an  intimation  to  Condc 
that  being  a  fugitive  from  his  liege  lord, 
he  could  not  continue  in  their  dominions. 
The  Prince  was  escorted  across  the 
Hhine  ;  and  for  some  months  the  Arch- 
dukes were  beset  by  entreaties,  remon- 
strances, and  vehement  threats  on  the 
part  of  the  discomfited  royal  lover. 
Envoy  after  envoy  was  despatched,  in- 
sisting: that  "  the  Prince  and  his  innocent 
consort  should  be  given  up ;"  the  Con- 
stable wrote  repeatedly  to  his  daugliter, 
adjuring  her  to  leave  her  "  disloyal 
lord;"  and,  at  la^st,  the  rumor  spread 
that  a  French  anny  would  cross  the 
frontier  to  reclaim  the  fugitives.  Condo 
was  summoned  to  Brussels  by  the  terri- 
fied Archdukes;  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Marcpiis  de  CaMivres, 
the  ambassador  of  Henry,  made  an  at- 
tempt, in  which  Condu  was  perhaps  in- 
cluded, to  carry  off*  the  Princess  by  force. 
We  transcribe  a  brief  passage  of  the 
narrative : — 

''Ciruvrt's  made  up  his  mind  to  try  the 
enterprise;  the  14th  of  February,  IGIO,  being 
the  day  fixed  for  the  Princess  to  go  to  the 
palace,  he  made  his  arrangements  to  carry  her 
off  in  the  night  of  the  13th  or  14th.  Spinola 
received  information  of  the  design  a  few  hours 
before,  and  it  was  necessary  to  tell  the  news 


to  Cond<5.  As  was  expected,  the  Prince  could 
not  n]a.>«ter  hi^  vexation  ;  he  wiA  not  satisfied 
with  demanding  a  guard  from  the  Archduke, 
but  filled  the  palace  with  his  complain U,  and 
ran  through  the  town  imploring  a^ssistance. 
The  Pi  ince  of  Orange,  not  less  angry,  called 
together  all  his  friends,  gave  them  arms,  and 
told  them  to  '  take  and  kill.'  It  was  night- 
fail  ;  tlie  wutch  challenged  each  other  with 
loud  voices ;  pickets  of  cavalry  traversed  the 
streets  preceded  by  torclics;  posts  are  set 
around  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ; 
fires  are  lit,  and  the  cry  ran  that  the  King  of 
France  was  already  at  the  gates." 

Tliis  violence  of  Henry  IV.  exasperat- 
ed the  grandees  at  Brussels,  and  touched 
the  pride  and  ]mnctilious  honor  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  The  exqaisite 
beauty  of  the  Princess,  too,  to  which 
the  Archduke  Albert  and  the  illustrious 
Spinola  paid  loyal  homage,  with  many 
others,  enlisted  sympathy  for  her  cause ; 
and  though  her  husband  was  treated  with 
the  pleasantry  and  scorn  that  persons 
in  his  situation  meet  with,  it  was  thought 
a  foul  wrong  that  one  so  fair  should  be 
handed  over  to  a  royal  adulterer.  At 
Brussels,  too,  and  even  at  the  Elacurial, 
it  was  argued  that  it  would  be  ffood  pol- 
icy to  support  Condo  against  his  sover- 
eign. Tlie  House  of  Austria  and  Spain, 
it  was  felt,  would  soon  be  involved  in 
war  with  France ;  and,  in  that  event,  the 
alliance  of  Conde,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
and  the  possible  leader  of  a  discontented 
])arty  among  the  Huguenots,  who  had 
never  forgotten  his  father's  name,  might 
be  of  great,  nay  paramount  importance. 
The  traditions  of  the  influence  of  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon  appear  to  have 
determined  the  Spanish  statesmen. 
Conde  was  received  in  high  state  at 
Milan,  and  promised  the  protection  of 
l^hilip  III.;  and  the  Archdukes  were  in- 
cited to  defy  the  menaces  of  the  King 
of  France.  Henry  IV.,  divided  between 
anger  and  love,  summoned  his  nephew  to 
a))])ear  and  answer  for  his  crimes,  and 
wrote  in  ardent  and  tender  phrase  to 
the  Princess  to  fly  to  her  lover.  The 
afiair  engaged  the  pens  and  the  thongbts 
of  the  foremost  diplomatists  of  the  age; 
and  the  wrongs  of  Conde  and  the  claims 
of  his  sovereign  were  discussed  in  hun- 
dreds of  grave  state-papers.  Meanwhile 
Henry  IV.  quickened  the  preparations 
he  had  been  making  for  war ;  the  no- 
bles of  Franco  were  called  to  arms;  the 
roads  of  the  kingdom  were  covered  with 
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troops  in  such  numbers  and  martial  force 
as  never  had  been  beheld  before;  and 
while  Austria  and  Spain  were  threatened 
in  the  Alps,  in  Savoy,  and  along-  the 
Pyrenees,  the  King  marshalled  his  prin- 
cipal army  with  the  avowed  object  of 
invading  BelgiunL  The  court  poet  only 
echoed  the  voice  of  general  rumor,  that 
the  Princess  of  Cond6  was  the  origin  of 
the  fast  approaching  contest. 

More  than  one  writer  has  followed 
Malherbes,  and  has  ascribed  the  mem- 
orable war  that  ensued  to  the  wild  pas- 
sion of  the  bewitched  King.  The  rupture 
may  have  been  accelerated  by  it,  but  it 
would  be  disregarding  the  broad  facts  of 
history,  and  misinterpreting  the  charac- 
ter of  a  sovereign — great  notwithstanding 
some  serious  faults — to  suppose  that  the 
question  really  turned  on  any  such  petty  or 
personal  matter.  Henry  IV.  had  for  many 
years  foreseen  that  a  struggle  between 
France,  Austria,  and  Spain  was  inevita- 
ble, and  was  necessary  to  the  greatness 
of  his  kingdom ;  he  had  made  immense 
preparatiofas  for  it,  with  the  foresight  and 
energy  of  a  true  statesman  ;  and,  backed 
by  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  by  Holland,  and 
Venice,  he  was  ready  for  the  field  in  1610. 
The  bright  eyes  of  Marguerite  de  Mont- 
morency had  little  really  to  do  with  the 
work  that  was  the  crown  of  his  political 
life  ;  if  love  hastened  his  piirpose,  wisdom 
had  formed  it  and  brought  it  slowly  to 
full  maturity ;  and,  in  fact,  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  was  the  disputed  suc- 
cession of  Juliers  and  Cleves,  nor  did  the 
tardy  consent  of  the  Archdukes  to  give 
up  the  Princess  of  Conde  delay  hostilities 
even  for  an  instant.  "We  entirely  agree 
with  the  Due  d'Aumale  in  his  judgment 
on  Henry's  motives  and  conduct : — 

"  If  Henry  IV.  took  a  kind  of  guilty  pleasure 
in  occupying  himself  about  the  Princess  Cond€; 
if  ho  contmued  to  pursue,  with  rather  a 
faigned  ardor,  this  fancy  of  his  declining 
years,  his  genius  remained  undisturbed  and 
free,  his  policy  did  not  change.  That  the  Low 
Countries  would  have  been  invaded  sooner  or 
later,  according  to  circumstances,  cannot  be 
doubted  by  anyone  who  has  studied  the  pro- 
jects of  Henry  IV.  The  result  would  have 
been  the  same  had  he  never  become  the  lover 
of  the  Princess  ....  It  was  not,  we  must 
own,  by  noble  means,  not  by  the  glonous 
daring  of  Launcelot  or  Tristram,  that  the  King 
sought  to  recover  the  lady  of  his  love ;  he 
could  amuse  himself  by  embroidering   the 


cipher  of  his  mistress  upon  his  scarf,  and  yet 
have  little  in  common  with  the  heroes  of  the 
Round  Table.  Yet,  we  have  a  right  to  say, 
it  was  not  as  a  paladin,  but  as  a  great  captam 
and  a  great  king,  that  he  made  war.  Amorous 
caprice  neither  inspired  bis  plans  nor  changed 
them.  As  we  study  the  extent  and  complete- 
ness of  bis  military  preparations,  the  depth 
'and  perfection  of  his  combinations;  as, we 
examine  the  resources  he  had  collected,  and 
the  alliances  he  had  secured  beforehand, — as, 
in  a  word,  we  contemplate  the  situation  of 
France  and  Europe,  we  must  tear  up  the  ro- 
mance of  chivalry  that  has  been  attributed  to 
a  personage  by  no  means  romantic." 

The  melancholy  death  of  the  great 
King  for  a  time  changed  the  political 
situation,  and  Conde  at  once  returned 
from  exile.  The  present  volumes  stop  at 
this  point ;  their  successors  will  continue 
the  life  of  the  Prince,  and  will  doubtless 
unfold  the  splendid  career  of  his  more 
celebrated  and  illustrious  descendant,  the 
"Great  Cond6of  Rocroy  and  Fribourg." 
Our  estimate  of  this  part  of  this  work 
may  be  gathered  from  what  we  have  al- 
ready written.  The  Due  d'Aumale  has 
traced  with  masterly  skill  the  details  of 
the  religious  wars  of  France.  In  this 
respect  his  labors  are  of  permanent 
value  to  French  history.  He  has 
sketched,  too,  with  vigor  and  accuracy, 
many  of  the  personages  of  this  stirring 
era ;  has  described,  admirably,  the  policy 
and  character  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  has  oc- 
casionally interspersed  his  narrative  with 
judicious  and  very  happy  comments. 
We  do  not,  however,  coincide  with  his 
•  views  of  the  great  Huguenot  movement 
in  France,  of  the  conduct  of  its  principal 
leader,  Coligny,  or  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  France  towards  it ;  here, 
we  think,  the  Due  has  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  traditions  far  from  the  sober 
truth.  But  we  have  read  his  book  with 
extreme  pleasure ;  it  throws  a  great  deal 
of  new  light  on  a  tract  of  time  of  enduring 
interest ;  it  assures  us  that  the  scions  oi 
the  House  of  Bourbon  still  shine  as 
brilliantly  in  the  walks  of  letters  as  in 
the  more  conspicuous  avenues  to  glory 
and  fame.  Nothing  but  opportunity  has 
been  wanting  to  enable  the  iJuc  d'Aumale 
to  fill  a  page  in  history  as  brilliant  as  any 
that  records  the  exploits  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  his  race.  He,  like  them,  was 
born  with  courage  and  genius 

"  To  make  him  famous  by  the  pen, 
Aud  glorious  by  the  sword." 
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The  modest  dignity  of  bis  life,  as  an  yatcd  taste  for  letters  bas  added  a  cbarm 

English  country-gentleman,  has  not  ef-  to  a  character  whiob  awaits  only  the  call 

faced  the  recollection  of  bis  early  achieve-  of  his  country  to  be  great. 
ments  as  a  Frencb  soldier ;  and  a  culti- 
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Fraser^  Magazine. 
TO  KNOW,  OR  NOT  TO  KNOW? 

BY   FRANCES  POWER  COBBR. 


The  father  of  Grecian  pbilosophy 
held  that  "Man  was  created  to  know 
and  to  contemplate."  The  father  of 
Hebrew  philosopby — whose  "Song"  if 
not  his  "Wisdom"  is  canonical,  and 
whose  judgment  if  not  his  life  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  divinely  guided — 
taught  the  somewhat  different  lesson : 
"He  that  increaseth  Knowledge  in- 
creaseth  sorrow." 

We  have  been,  more  or  less  steadily, 
trying  the  validity  of  Solomon's  dictum 
for  about  three  thousand  years.  Would 
it  be  premature  to  take  stock  of  the  re- 
sults, and  weigh  whether  it  be  really  for 
human  well-being  or  the  reverse  that 
Knowledge  is  increasing,  not  only  at  the 
inevitable  rate  of  the  accumulating 
experience  of  generations,  but  also  at 
the  highly  accelerated  pace  attained  by 
our  educational  machinery  ?  It  is  at 
least  slightly  paradoxical  that  the  same 
State  should  call  on  its  clergy  to  teach 
as  an  infallible  truth,  that  "  he  that  in- 
creaseth knowledge  increaseth  sorrow," 
and  at  the  same  time  discuss  in  its  Sen- 
ate, as  if  it  were  a  highly  benevolent 
measure,  universal  compulsory  educa- 
tion. 

I  fear  that  the  prejudice  in  favor  of 
knowledge  is  so  potent  that  no  reader 
will  give  me  credit  for  entering  on  this 
inquiry  in  any  other  spirit  than  one  of 
banter.  Nevertheless  I  propose  in  the 
present  paper,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
to  examine  the  general  bearings  of  book- 
knowledge  upon  human  happiness  and 
virtue,  and  so  attain  to  some  conclusion 
on  the  matter,  and  decide  whether  Solo- 
mon did  or  did  not  give  proof  of  pro- 
found sagacity  in  originating  the  axiom 
that  "  Ignorance  is  bliss  "  in  the  usual 
negative  form  of  Hebrew  verities ;  and 
also  in  foretelling  (nearly  thirty  cen- 
turies before  the  present  London  pub- 
lishing season)  that  "  of  the  making  of 


books  there  is  no  end."  Knowledge, 
like  other  evils,  it  seems,  is  infinitely  re- 
productive. 

The  larger  and  simpler  objections  to 
book-lore  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  case. 
First.  Health,  bodily  activity,  and  mus- 
cular strength  are  almost  inevitably  ex- 
changed in  a  certain  measure  for  learn- 
ing. Ardent  students  are  never  vigor- 
ous or  agile  ;  and  in  the  humbler  ranks;, 
the  loss  of  ruddy  cheeks  and  stalwart 
limbs  among  the  children  of  the  peasan- 
try, after  schools  have  been  established 
in  a  village,  has  been  constantly  observed. 
The  close  and  heated  class-rooms  in 
which  the  poor  urchins  sit  (as  often  as 
not  with  clothes  and  shoes  drenched 
through  with  rain  or  snow)  form  a  bad 
exchange,  in  a  physical  point  of  view, 
for  the  scamper  across  the  common,  and 
the  herding  of  sheep  on  the  mountain. 
Observers  best  acquainted  with  Wales, 
wherein  till  recently  were  to  be  seen 
the  finest  young  girls  in  the  British 
Isles,  pronounce  that  the  breed  has  died 
'  out  under  the  combined  influence  of  hot 
school-rooms,  long  skirts,  thin  boots, and 
the  wretched  French  bonnets  whioh 
have  been  substituted  for  the  national 
sensible  dress  and  the  hereditary  bat  of 
sturdy  generations.  Let  us  put  the  case 
at  its  lowest.  Suppose  that  out  of  three 
persons  who  receive  an  ordinary  book- 
education,  one  always  loses  a  certain 
share  of  health ;  that  he  is  never  so 
vigorous  as  he  would  have  been,  and  is 
more  liable  to  consumption,  dyspepsia, 
and  other  woes  incident  to  sedentary 
humanity,  of  which  again  he  beqneatmi 
a  share  to  his  offspring.  Here  is  surely 
some  deduction  from  the  supposed  sum 
of  happiness  derivable  from  knowledge. 
Can  all  the  ilowers  of  rhetoric  of  all  Sio 
poets  make  atonement  for  the  loss  of 
the  bounding  pulse,  the  light  free  stepi, 
the  cool  brain  of  perfect  health? 
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Secondly.  It  is  not  only  the  health  of 
life's  noon  and  evening  which  is  more  or 
less  compromised  by  study  ;  they  are  the 
morning  hours  of  life's  glorious  prime, 
hours  such  as  never  can  come  again^on 
this  side  heaven,  which  are  given  to 
dull  dog's-eared  books  and  dreary  copies, 
and  sordid  slates ;  instead  of  to  cow- 
slips and  buttercups,  the  romp  in  the 
hay-field,  and  the  flying  of  the  white  kite, 
which  soars  up  into  the  deep,  dark  blue 
and  cjirries  the  young  eyes  after  it,  where 
the  unseen  lark  is  singing  and  the  child- 
angcls  are  playing  among  the  rolling 
clouds  of  summer.  There  was  once  a 
child  called  from  such  .dreams  to  her 
lesson — the  dreary  lesson  of  learning  to 
spell  possibly  those  very  words  which 
her  pen  is  now  tracing  on  this  page. 
The  little  girl  looked  at  her  peacock,  sit- 
ting in  his  glory  on  the  balustrade  of  the 
old  granite  steps,  with  nothing  earthly 
ever  to  do  but  to  sun  himself  and  cat  nice 
brown  bread,  and  call  "  Pea-ho ! "  every 
morning  ;  and  the  poor  child  burst  into 
a  storm  of  weeping,  and  sobbed,  "I  wish 
I  were  a  peacock !  I  wish  I  were  a  pea- 
cock !  "  Truly  Learning  ought  to  have 
something  to  show  to  compensate  for  the 
thousand  tears  shed  in  similar  anguish  ! 
All  school-rooms  are  the  ugliest,  dullest, 
most  airless  and  simless  rooms  in  the 
houses  where  they  exist;  and  yet  in 
these  dens  we  ruthlessly  imprison  child- 
ren day  after  day,  year  after  year,  till 
childhood  itself  is  over,  never,  never  to 
return.  And  then  the  young  man  or 
woman  may  go  forth  freely  among  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  find  them  fair  and 
sweet ;  but  never  so  fair  or  so  sweet  as 
they  were  in  the  wasted  years  of  infancy. 
Who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
say  that  a  cowslip  or  a  daflbdil  smells 
now  as  it  used  to  smell  when  it  was  so 
much  easier  to  pluck  it  quite  on  our  own 
level  ?  Do  strawberries  taste  as  they 
did  ?  and  is  there  the  same  drop  of  honey 
m  each  of  the  flowerets  of  the  red  clo- 
ver ?  Are  modern  kittens*  and  puppies 
half  so  soft  and  so  funny  as  they  were  in 
former  days  when  we  were  young?  No 
one  will  dare  affirm  any  of  these  things 
who  has  reached  years  of  discretion. 
Is  it  not  then  a  most  short-sighted  policy, 
— giving  away  of  a  bird  in  the  hand  for  a 
bird  in  the  bush — to  sacrifice  the  joyous 
hours  of  young  existence  for  the  value  of 
advantages  (if  advantages*  indeed  they 


be)  to  be  reaped  in  later  and  duller 
vears  ?  Watch  a  child  at  play,  O  reader, 
if  you  have  forgotten  your  own  feelings. 
Let  it  be  Coleridge's 

Little  singing,  dancing  elf, 
Singing,  dancing  by  itself. 

Catch,  if  your  dim  orbs  are  sharp  enough, 
those  cloudless  blue  eyes  looking  straight 
into  yours,  and  hear  the  laugh  which 
only  means  the  best  of  all  possible  jokes, 
"  I  am  so  happy  !  "  Then  go  to  your 
stupid  desk,  ai.d  calculate  algebraically 
what  amount  of  classics  and  mathematics 
are  equivalent  to  that  ecstasy  of  young 
existence,  wherein 

Simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  we  live, 

Is  worth  the  best  joy  which  life  elsewhere  can  give. 

The  pagan  Irish  believed  in  a  paradise 
for  the  virtuous  dead,  and  galled  it 
"  Innis-na-n'  Oge,"  the  "  Island  of  the 
Young."  We  all  live  there  the  first 
dozen  years  of  mortality ;  and  unless 
we  are  unusually  excellent,  I  fear  it  may 
be  long  before  we  arrive  at  a  better 
place. 

But  hitherto  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  little  prisoners  of  the 
school-room  are  all  sure  to  live  and  come 
into  their  fortunes  of  erudition,  earned 
with  so  many  tear-blisters  on  their  lesson- 
books.  Of  course,  however,  this  is  far 
from  being  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
The  poor  little  child,  whose  happiness — 
innocent,  certain,  and  immediate  happi- 
ness— is  bartered  so  ruthlessly  for  the 
remote  and  contingent  benefit  of  his  la- 
ter years,  may  very  probably  never  see 
those  years  at  all ;  nay,  in  a  fixed  average 
number  of  cases,  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  he  will  not  grow  into  a  man.  Can 
anything  be  much  more  sad  than  such  an 
abortive  sacrifice?  Who  does  not  re- 
member Walter  Scott's  "  Pet  Marjory," 
with  her  infantine  delights  in  her  visits 
to  the  country  and  the  calves  and  the 
geese,  and  the  "bubbly-jocks;"  and 
how  she  wrote  down  in  her  private 
journal  that  she  was  learning  the  multi- 
plication table,  and  that  seven  times 
seven  was  a  "  divlish  thing,"  and  quite 
impossible  to  acquire ;  and  how,  when 
somehow,  at  last  even  the  still  more 
dreadful  "  eight  times  eight "  had  been 
lodged  in  her  poor  little  brains,  thero 
came  a  day  when  she  cried  suddenly  to 
her  mother,  "  Oh,  my  head !  my  head !  " 
and  then  in  a  few  brief  hours  there  \vas 
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an  end  of  lessons  and  their  advantages  for 
Marjory  for  ever?  If,  as  philosophers 
say,  the  multiplication  table  must  hold 
good  in  all  worlds  for  ever,  at  least  we 
feel  assured  that,  whichever  of  them 
may  be  destined  to  be  the  heaven  of 
children,  there  will  be  there  found  some 
easier  way  of  acquiring  it  than  those 
made  use  of  here. 

And  yet  again,  when  some  ardent  lad 
has  passed  through  school  and  college, 
foregoing  all  the  sports  of  his  age,  and 
receiving  prizes  and  lionors,  till  he  stands 
a  first-class  man  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
and  his  father's  sacrifices  and  his  mother's 
yearnings,  and  all  his  own  gallant  and 
self-denying  labors  seem  on  the  point  of 
reaping  their  reward,  how  often  does  it 
come  to  pass  that,  with  the  close  of  the 
struggle,  comes  the  reaction,  the  decline, 
the  hasty  journey  abroad,  the  hoping 
against  hope,  and  then  the  end  ?  The 
pride  of  a  noble  race,  with  every  capa- 
city in  him  to  become  a  happy  and  a  use- 
ful man,  dies,  simply  of  Education,  while 
his  plough-boy  foster-brother  lives  on, 
hale  and  hearty,  to  old  age.  Truly,  if  we 
count  all  the  promising  young  men  in 
England  who  have  thus  fallen  during  the 
last  half  century,  we  may  begin  to  doubt 
whether  Balaklava  were  more  fatal  than 
these  wild  efforts  to  assault  the  strong- 
holds of  learning. 

Thirdly.  There  is  the  waste  of  Eye- 
sight in  education.  It  is  understood, 
when  we  see  a  young  man  with  the 
"  light  of  the  body  "  dimmed  behind 
glass  spectacles,  that  he  has  hurt  his  eyes 
by  poring  over  books.  A  farmer,  a 
sportsman,  or  a  soldier,  purblind  at 
twenty-five  or  thirty,  is  a  rare  thing  to 
see.  It  is  the  scholar,  lawyer,  or  divine 
who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  seeing  God's 
beautiful  world  evermore  through  those 
abominable  bits  of  glass.  And  for  what 
mighty  advantage  ?  Again  I  say,  it 
ought  to  be  something  excessively  valua- 
ble for  which  a  man  will  exchange  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  Supi)Ose  Bowman  or 
Turnbull  were  to  ask  a  blind  gentleman 
a  fee  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  give  him 
back  his  sight  ?  The  blind  man,  if  he 
possessed  the  money,  would  doubtless 
pour  it  out  like  water  to  obtain  the 
priceless  boon  of  vision.  And  this  is  the 
gift  which  thousands  exchange  for  a  very 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  GreeK 
language  ! 


Half  the  vast  Tentonio  nation  beholds 
the  universe  from  behind  spectacles — ^all 
owing,  no  donbt,  to  their  vaunted  com- 
pulsory education,  aided  by  their  tmcn- 
lent  black  tj\^s.  And  we,  open-eyed 
Britons,  who  are  wont  to  view  a  fox  a 
dozen  fields  ofi^  and  mark  a  pack  of 
grouse  across  a  valley,  we  are  called 
upon,  forsooth,  to  admire  and  follow  in 
the  steps  of  those  barnacled  Prussians! 

Such  are  three  of  the  most  obvious 
losses  to  be  placed  in  the  scale  against 
the  gains  of  knowledge — ^the  loss  to 
many  of  bodily  health  ;  to  all  of  the  un- 
shackled freedom  of  childhood ;  and  to 
not  a  few  of  perfect  eyesight. 

But  we  cannot  suppose  it  was  to  any 
of  these  things  Solomon  alluded  when  he 
linked  Knowledge  and  Sorrow  in  one 
category.  It  is  not  likely  that  those 
studies  of  his  about  the  hyssop  and 
other  matters  injured  his  health ;  nor 
that  the  royal  sage  sate  on  his  famous 
ivory  throne  to  receive  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  in  a  pair  of  spectacles.  As 
to  the  loss  of  the  pleasures  of  child- 
hood, his  well-known  opinion  about 
the  value  of  the  rod  (to  which  the 
conduct  of  his  son  Rohoboam  af- 
forded so  splendid  an  illustration) 
makes  it  probable  that  he  would 
have  highly  approved  of  the  torture 
of  infants  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  lessons.  Knowledge  and 
sorrow  had  some  other  connection 
in  bis  mind,  no  doubt;  and  that 
connection  we  have  still  to  mark. 

It  is  a  paradox,  only  too  readily 
verified,  that  the  Mind  as  well  as 
the  body  suffers  in  more  ways  than 
one  from  the  acquirement  ot  book- 
knowledge.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Memory,  laden  with  an  enormous 
mass  of  facts  and  accustomed  to 
shift  the  burden  of  carrying  them 
to  written  notes  and  similar  devices, 
loses  much  of  its  natural  tenacity. 
The  ignoranjb  clodhopper  always  re- 
members the  parish  chronicles  better 
than  the  scholarly  parson.  The  old 
family  servant,  who  is  strongly  sus- 
pected of  not  knowing  how  to  write, 
and  whose  spectacles  are  never  forth- 
coming when  there  is  any  necessity  to 
read,  is  the  living  annalist  of  the  house, 
and  was  never  yet  known  to  forget  an 
order,  except  now  and  then  on  pur- 
pose.   Not  only  are  the  interests,  and 
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consequently  the  attention  and  retentive 
powers,  of  iUiterate  persons  monopolized 
by  the  practical  concerns  of  life  and  the 
tales  of  the  past  which  may  have  reached 
their  ears,  but  they  have  actually  clearer 
heads,  less  encumbered  by  a  multitude 
of  irrelevant  ideas,  and  can  recall  what- 
ever they  need  at  a  moment's  notice, 
without  tumbling  over  a  whole  lumber- 
room  full  of  rubbish  to  get  at  it.  The  old 
Rabbinical  system  of  schooling,  which 
mainly  consisted  in  the  committal  to 
memory  of  innumerable  aphorisms  and 
dicta  of  sages  and  prophets,  possessed 
this  enoimous  advantage  over  modern 
instruction — that  whatever  a  man  had  so 
learned,  he  possessed  at  his  finger's  ends, 
ready  for  instant  use  in  every  argument. 
But,  as  half  the  value  of  knowledge  in 
the  practical  details  of  life  depends 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can 
be  brought  to  bear  at  a  given  moment 
on  the  point  at  issue,  and  a  ready-witted 
man  will  not  merely  outshine  in  discus- 
sion his  slow-brained  antagonist,  but  fore- 
stall and  outrun  and  excel  him  in  every 
conceivable  way,  save  in  the  labors  of 
the  library — it  follows,  that  to  sacrifice 
the  ready  money  of  the  mind  for  paper 
hard  to  negotiate,  is  extremely  bad 
economy.  Mere  book  learning,  instead 
of  rendering  the  memory  more  strong 
and  agile,  accustoms  it  to  hobble  on 
crutches. 

Other  mental  powers  suffer  even  more 
than  the  memory  by  the  introduction 
of  books.  That  method  which  we 
familiarly  call  the  "  Rule  of  Thumb,"— 
that  is,  the  method  of  the  Artist, — is 
soon  lost  when  there  come  to  be  treatises 
and  tables  of  calculation' to  form  instead 
the  Method  of  the  Mechanic.  The  boats 
of  Greece  are  to  this  day  sculptured 
rather  than  wrought  by  the  shipwrights, 
even  as  the  old  architects  cut  their  mar- 
ble architraves  by  the  eye  of  genius  train- 
ed to  beauty  and  symmetry,  not  by  the 
foot-rule  of  precedent  and  book-lore. 
The  wondrous  richness  and  harmony  of 
coloring  of  Chinese  and  Indian  and 
Turkish  stuffs  and  carpets  and  porcelain, 
are  similarly  the  result,  not  of  any  rules 
to  be  reduced  to  formulae,  but  of  taste 
unfettered  by  pattern  books,  un warped 
by  Schools  of  Art-Manufacture,  be- 
queathed through  long  generations  each 
acquainted  intimately  with  the  aforesaid 
"rule  of  thumb." 


For  the  Reasoning  powers,  the  noblest 
in  the  scale  of  human  faculties,  it  maybe 
fairly  doubted  whether  the  modern  in- 
crease of  Knowledge  has  done  much  to 
strengthen  them,  when  we  find  ourselves 
still  unprotected  by  common  sense 
against  such  absurdities  as  those  which 
find  currency  amongst  us.  No  feti- 
cism  of  African  savage,  no  Tartar 
demonology,  no  Egyptian  magic,  can 
ever  have  been  more  ignominiously 
puerile,  more  grovelling  in  its  imbecility, 
than  modern  spirit-rapping.  What  evi- 
dence does  not  its  popularity  (now  of 
twenty  years'  duration)  in  Europe  and 
Ameiica,  afford  of  the  sort  of  training  of 
the  reasoning  powers  which  has  co- 
existed with  our  boasted  educational 
progress,  our  university  educations, 
and  competitive  examinations,  and  all 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  present 
day  for  instructing  the  million  in  the 
rudiments  of  omniscience  !  Men  are 
treated  amongst  us  like  fowls,  crammed 
to  the  crop  with  facts,  facts,  facts,  till 
their  digestion  of  them  is  wholly  im- 
paired. Were  we  truly  deserving 
of  the  title  of  rational  creatures,  it 
would  be  no  more  needful  for  people 
of  sense  to  expose  the  imposture  of 
mediums  than  it  would  be  to  follow 
Punch  about  the  streets,  and  explain 
to  the  audience  of  urcliins  that  the 
puppets  are  not  really  alive,  but 
moved  by  a  man  underneath.  Let 
any  one  consider  for  a  moment  what 
a  length  and  breadth  of  absurdity  is 
involved  in  the  hypothesis  of  the 
action  of  spirits  on  upholstery,  and 
then  ask  what  avails  the  knowledge 
\vhich  leaves  people  at  the  mercy  of 
such  crass  imposition  ? 

As  to  the  Imagination,  books  are 
like  the  stepping-stones  whereon  fancy 
trips  across  an  otherwise  impassable 
river  to  gather  flowers  on  the  further 
bank.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  reading  eye  ever  really  does  the 
same  work  as  the  hearing  ear.  The  voice 
of  tradition  bears,  as  no  book  can  do,  the 
burden  of  the  feelings  of  generations.  A 
ballad  learned  orally  from  our  mother's 
lips  seems  to  have  far  other  meaning  when 
we  recall  it,  perchance  long  years  after 
that  sweet  voice  has  been  silent,  than  the 
stanzas  we  perused  yesterday  through 
our  spectacles  in  a  volume  of  Elegant 
Extracts. 
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Such  are  tlie  somewhat  dubious 
results  of  book-lore  ou  the  faculties 
exercised  in  its  acquisition.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  remark  that  there  are  also 
certain  positive  vices  frequently  engen- 
dered by  the  same  pursuit.  Bacon's 
noble  apophthegm,  that  "a  little  knowl- 
edge leads  to  atheism,  but  a  great  deal 
brings  us  back  to  God,"  needs  for  com- 
mentary that  "  a  little  "  must  be  taken  to 
signify  what  many  people  think  "  much." 
Read  in  such  a  sense,  it  applies  not 
only  to  religious  faith  but  to  faith  in 
everything,  and  most  particularly  to  faith 
in  knowledge  itself.  Xobody  despises 
books  so  much  as  those  who  have  read 
many  of  them ;  except  those  still  more 
hopeless  infidels  who  have  written  them. 
Watch  the  very  treatment  given  to  his 
library  by  a  book-worm.  Note  how  the 
volumes  are  knocked  about  and  left  on 
cliairs,  and  scribbled  over  with  ill-penned 
notes,  and  ruthlessly  dog's-eared  and 
turned  down  on  their  fiiceson  inky  tables, 
and  sat  upon  in  damp  grass  under  a 
tree!  Contrast  this  behavior  towards 
them  with  the  respectful  demeanor  of  \m- 
lettered  mortals,  who  range  the  ])reciou9 
and  well-dusted  tomes  like  soldiers  on 
drill  on  their  spruce  shelves ;  nobody 
pushed  back  out  of  the  line,  nobody 
tumbling  sideways  against  his  neighbor, 
nobody  standing  on  his  head  !  History 
is  not  jumbled  ignominiously  with  ro- 
mance ;  moral  treatises  are  not  made 
sandwiches  of  (as  we  have  beheld)  be- 
tw^een  the  yellow  covers  of  Paul  de  Kock, 
and  "Sunday  books"  have  a  prominent 
pew  all  to  themselves,  where  they  are  not 
rubbed  against  by  either  profane  wit  or 
worldly  wisdom.  Such  is  the  different 
appreciation  of  literature  by  those  to 
whom  it  is  very  familiar  and  by  those  to 
whom  it  preserves  still  a  little  of  the 
proverbial  magnificence  of  all  unknown 
things. 

We  used  to  hear,  some  years  ago,  so 
much  about  the  Pride  of  Learning,  that 
it  would  be  a  commonj)lace  to  allude  to 
that  fault  among  the  continsjent  disad- 
vantages  of  study.  One  of  the  Fathers 
describes  how  he  was  ilogged  by  an 
angel  for  his  predilection  for  Cicero — an 
anecdote  which  must  have  made  many  a 
school-boy,  innocent  of  any  such  error, 
feel  that  life  was  only  a  dilemma  between 
the  rods  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  pe- 
dagogues.    But  it  is  obvious  that  the 


saint  had  in  liis  mind  a  sense  that  the 
reading  of  Tasculayi  Disputations  had 
set  him  up — saint  tliough  lie  was — above 
the  proper  spirit  of  implicit  docility  and 
unqualified  admiration  for  more  sacred 
instructions.  The  critical  spirit,  which 
is,  in  fact,  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  high  erudition,  is  obviously  a  good 
way  off  from  that  ovine  frame  of  mind 
which  divines,  in  all  ages,  have  extolled 
as  the  proper  attitude  for  their  flocks. 
Nay,  in  a  truer  and  better  sense  than 
that  of  the  open-mouthed  credulity  so 
idly  inculcated,  it  must  be  owned  that, 
short  of  that  really  great  knowledge  of 
which  Bacon  spoke  and  which  allies 
itself  with  the  infinite  wisdom  of  love 
and  faith,  there  are  few  thirtgs  more 
hurtful  to  a  man  than  to  be  aware  that 
he  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  those 
about  him.  The  main  difference  between 
what  are  called  self-made  men  and  those 
who  have  been  educated  with  their 
equals,  is  that  the  former,  from  their 
isolation,  have  a  constant  sense  of  their 
own  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  a  Sunday 
coat,  while  the  others  wear  it  easily,  as 
their  natural  attire.  The  best  thing 
which  could  happen  to  a  village  Crichtoii 
would  be  to  be  mercilessly  snubbed  by 
an  Oxford  don.  The  days  when  women 
were  "Precieuses"  and  "  Blue -Stock- 
ings "  were  those  in  which  it  was  a  species 
of  miraculous  assumption  for  virgms  to 
be  taught  Latin. 

But,  passing  over  the  injury  to  healthy 
eyesight  and  mental  vigor  contingent 
on  learning  and  the  moral  faults  not 
rarely  engendered  thereby,  I  proceed  to 
ask  another  question.  What  is  the 
practical  value  of  the  knowledge  bought 
at  such  a  price,  and  heaped  together 
by  mankind  during  the  thirty  centu- 
ries since  Solomon  uttered  his  warn- 
ing? How  has  it  contributed  to  their 
weltare  ? 

It  will  be  promptly  answered,  that  on 
this  point  all  is  clear.  Science  has  un- 
questionably reduced  the  least  doubtful 
of  all  evils — physical  pain.  Granted  : 
I  admit  it.  Opium  and  chloroform  are 
more  precious  to  mankind  than  silver 
and  gold ;  and  the  withering  of  the  bark 
tree  would  be  a  far  worse  disaster  than 
the  submergence  of  Golconda.  But  are 
the  results  of  knowledge,  of  a  medical 
and  surgical  sort,  wholly  beneficial,  and 
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to  be  thrown  unhesitatingly  into  the 
scale  of  human  happiness  ?  Formerly, 
of  course,  as  we  all  know,  the  Mani- 
cha^an  idea  prevailed,  that  the  more 
painful  and  revolting  were  the  remedies 
applied,  the  more  certain  it  was  that 
they  would  prove  beneficial.  The  apony 
of  some  practices,  and  the  incredible 
nastiness  of  many  potions  in  vogue  a  cen- 
tury or  two  ago,  must  have  constituted 
by  no  means  a  small  addition  to  the  ills  to 
which  fiesh  is  heir.  St.  John  Long,  a 
famous  quack  of  the  last  generation, 
burned  holes  in  the  spines  of  his  patients. 
Till  quite  of  late  years,  people  in  fevers 
were  refused  drink,  atid  kept  in  heated 
rooms  with  closed  windows.  A  gentle- 
man now  living  was  treated,  when  a 
ehildf  fur  small-pox  by  being  placed  be- 
tween two  fat  nurses  in  bed,  and  loaded 
with  blanket:!.  In  earlier  times,  the 
rooms  of  royal  patients  were  hung  with 
scarlet  to  complete  the  maddening  pro- 
cess. Here  are  some  prescriptions,  culled 
from  a  learned  work,  the  Aurora  Chy- 
mica  ;  or^  A  Rational  Way  of  Prepar- 
ing Animals^  Vegetables^  and  Minerals 
for  a  Physical  Use,    London,  1672. 

"  Take  what  animal  soever  thy  fancy 
liketh.  Kill  it,  but  separate  nothing  of 
its  impurities,  as  feathers,  hoofs,  hair, 
ifcc.  Bray  all  in  a  mortar.  Put  it  into 
a  vessel  for  putrefaction,  and  put  into  it 
of  the  blood  of  animals  of  the  same 
species  so  much  as  may  cover  it.  Shut 
close  the  vessel  and  set  it  to  putrefy  in 
Jimo  equina  for  forty  days,"  &c.,  &c. 
Eventually  tliis  is  to  be  swallowed  I 

"  Chap.  IIL  A  Mummiall  Quint- 
essence.— ^Take  of  the  flesh  of  a  sound 
young  man,   dying  of  a  violent  death 

about  the  middle  of  August 

This  produceth  wonderful  effects  in  pre- 
serving and   restoring   health." 

"  The  Quintessence  of  Man's  Blood  "  is 
made  of  about  5  lb.  taken  "  when  Mer- 
cury is  above  the  horizon  in  spring;'' 
that  of  "  Man's  Bones,"  of  the  "  bones 
of  a  man  buried  not  fully  a  year."  This 
last,  we  are  assured,  is  "  a  noble  remedy 
against  all  arthritic  pains !  "  Will  any 
one  deny  that  the  ingenious  inventor 
had  discovered  a  method  of  effecting 
what  might  have  seemed  beyond  hu- 
man skill — a  new  horror  added  to  the 
gout? 

But  does  the  reader  say  that  increased 
knowledge  has  freed  us  from  the  evils  of 


less  perfect  science,  and  that  we  have 
done  with  quackery  and  bad  surgery 
now  ?  Alas !  the  poor  woman  immor- 
talized as  having  '^  suffered  many  things 
of  physicians,"  has  never  been  an  isolated 
example  in  any  age.  The  Pope's  recent 
command  to  the  physicians  at  Rome  to 
abandon  patients  who  after  three  days' 
illness  declined  to  confess  to  their  spirit- 
ual advisers  was  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  truly  called  merciful  severity  to 
heretics.  Would  that  poor  Cavour  had 
been  subjected  to  such  tyranny !  Even  in 
England  I  marvel  how  many  thousands 
there  may  be  of  confirmed  cripples  and 
hopeless  invalids,  whose  condition  is  due 
neither  to  nature  nor  to  any  accident 
which  the  blessed  vis  medicatrix  naturcB 
would  not  have  cured,  but  to  their  medical 
attendants'  misuse  of  drugs,  surgical 
operations,  and  hydropathic  *' packing." 
In  a  celebrated  bathmg  establishment 
abroad,  the  resident  physician  assured 
me  that  numberless  patients  arrived 
every  year  in  the  hopes  (which  always 
proved  vain),  that  the  waters  might  re- 
store the  power  of  motion  to  joints  per- 
manently stiffened  by  splints  and  other 
abominable  inventions  applied  to  simple 
sprains.  Bereaved  families  might  very 
commonly  inscribe  over  the  tombs  of 
departed  friends,  riddicted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  health  through  the  medium 
of  medical  experiments,  the  Italian 
epitaph — 

Stava  bene; 

Per  Yoler  etar  meglio 

Sto  qui 

But  there  is  another  point  on  which 
the  supposed  benefits  of  Medical  Know- 
ledge may  be  yet  more  safely  challenged. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  so  arranged,  that 
when  animals  are  born  feeble,  or  de- 
formed beyond  a  certain  point,  they 
perish  at  once ;  and  when  they  become 
diseased  and  blind,  or  maimed  and  in- 
capable of  seeking  their  food,  a  period 
is  very  shortly  put  to  their  sufferings. 
But  we  human  beings,  in  whose  finer 
nerves  pain  is  probably  felt  in  its  in- 
tensest  shape — we  who  alone  look  for  a 
nobler  and  a  happier  existence  when 
'*  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay  "  ceases  to 
wrap  us  in — we  have  secured  for  oui*selves, 
by  our  science,  the  proud  privilege  of  pro- 
longing life,  when  life  means  helpless- 
ness, blindness,  distortion,  anguish,  and 
imbecility  I      We  live  on,  if  it  be  indeed 
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to  live  as  a  slavering  idiot,  a  motionless 
paralytic,  an  agonized  victim  of  cancer, 
still  we  live,  while  the  happier  bird 
perishes  in  the  nest,  and  the  slrickcn 
beast  lies  down  in  the  forest  and  expires. 
Truly  it  is  a  splendid  achievement,  a 
noble  conquest  over  merciful  Nature ! 
"Whenever  men  and  women  speak  freely 
of  such  things,  they  whisper  of  terrible 
cases  of  remediless  malady  ;  the  failing 
brain  and  the  wearied,  tortured  frame 
longing  for  the  rest  of  the  grave,  yet 
kept  on,  week  after  week  and  montb 
after  month,  in  misery  unutterable ;  a 
spectacle  of  shame  and  woe  to  the  eyes 
of  love,  the  glory  and  the  triumph  of 
medical  skill.  The  word  goes  round 
the  circle  of  listeners,  "  Why  keep  him 
alive  ?  Why  prolong  such  suffering  ? 
His  inability  to  recover  is  as  certain  as 
any  other  fact  on  which  we  rest  moral 
responsibility."  But  it  is  a  mere  mur- 
mur, which  is  never  allowed  to  have  the 
slightest  eifect.  We  are  answered  (and 
very  possibly  wisely)  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  permit  doctors  to  decide 
wlxpther  or  not  they  should  exercise  the 
utmost  resources  of  science  to  prolong  life 
under  all  circumstances.  This  may  be  so. 
But  shall  we  then  laud  the  acquisition 
of  that  science,  as  if  it  were  the  source 
only  of  comfort  and* ease  to  humanity  ? 
Shall  we  not  rather  say,  that  for  a  thou- 
sand suiferers  in  Encjland  at  this  mo- 
ment,  our  boasted  medical  discoveries 
are  simply  discoveries  of  the  dreadful 
Art  of  Prolonging  Agony  ;  the  removal 
of  Nature's  beneficent  limit  to  pain  ;  the 
barring  the  way  of  a  release  with  the 
awful  responsibility  of  murder  ? 

Again,  it  has  been  already  shown  by 
another  writer  in  Fraser^s  Magazine^ 
how  the  law  of  the  "  Survival  of  the 
Fittest,"  like  that  of  the  speedy  death 
of  the  incurably  suffering,  is  defeated, 
in  the  case  of  Man,  by  our  science  and 
our  social  arrangements.  It  is  not  the 
most  vigorous,  the  best-constituted  in- 
dividuals of  the  species  who,  in  civilized 
countries,  are  the  parents  of  the  future 
generations.  The  sickly,  the  deformed, 
the  intemj)erate  and  depraved,  the  in- 
heritors of  the  most  frightful  diseases, 
— if  they  have  but  wealth  enough  to 
command  the  resources  of  science,  have 
a  chance  of  existence  prolonged  enough 
to  bequeath  their  debased  type,  their 
imperfect    organization,    to    sons    and 


daughters  of  similar  misery.  Truly  it 
is  good  to  amend  the  sanitary  conditions 
under  which  humanity  exists;  but  it 
does  not  appear  a  very  glorious  achieve- 
ment to  improve  them  just  so  far  as,  and 
no  further  than,  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  diseased  and  stunted  population  to  ex- 
ist and  multiply.  Nor  can  we  close  this 
part  of  our  subject  without  giving  a 
thought  to  the  sufferings  incurred  by 
the  harmless  animals  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  medical  knowledge  for  the  bene- 
fit of  man.  There  is  a  horrid  story  of 
C<nesar  Borgia  taking  a  bath  of  blood,  to 
cure  the  poison  which  he  had  meant  for 
another  and  swsfllowed  by  mistake. 
Have  we  not  thus,  in  a  sense,  bathed  in 
the  blood  of  the  poor  dogs  and  rabbits, 
and  frogs  and  horses,  which  vivisectors 
have  cut  up  alive  to  enable  us  to  escape 
the  penalty  of  our  own  sins  and  follies  ? 
Do  the  cries  of  all  those  innocent  sacri- 
fices on  the  altar  of  the  Moloch  of 
science  count  for  nothing  in  the  way  of 
an  "  increase  of  sorrow  ?  " 

But  Medicine  is  onlv  one  science  oat 
of  a  hundred ;  though  it  is  the  one 
which  claims  to  be  the  most  immediately 
and  unmistakably  conducive  to  human 
welfare.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  ask 
how  many  other  forms  of  Knowledge 
tend  to  the  same  mixed  results  of  good 
and  evil;  how  many  inventions  have, 
like  the  guillotine,  been  meant  for  mercy 
and  used  for  cruelty ;  how  many  manu* 
factures  have  been  the  origin  of  abso- 
lutely new  forms  of  disease  and  "  sundry 
kinds  of  deatli."  The  martyrs  of  science 
are  by  no  means  only  those  who  have 
won  and  worn  its  crown  of  glory.  There 
are  also  martyrs  by  hundreds  in  obscure 
workshops,  amid  blinding  dust  and  chok- 
ing splinters,  and  poisonous  fumes,  un- 
dergoing, all  over  England,  the  torture 
on  her  behalf. 

Of  course  many  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  from  cookery  up  to  the  electric 
telegraph,  have  immensely  added  to  the 
'gratification  of  human  passions  and  in- 
stincts, nor  shall  I  question  whether 
the  greatest  part  of  their  action  has  not 
been  beneficial.  But  that  some  evil  has 
crept  in  along  with  the  good  cannot  be 
denied.  What  gout  and  dyspepsia  wo 
owe  to  gastronomy  I  What  drunken- 
ness and  woe  to  Noah's  discovery  of  the 
use  of  the  vine!  What  luxury,  vanity, 
and  sin,  to  the  arts  of  dress  and  jewellery ! 
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What  restlessness  and  weft*  and  tear  of 
brain  (amounting  to  the  gulping  of  all 
pleasnra  rather  than  tasting  it)  to  rapid 
locomotion  and  the  penny-post  I 

In  a  moral  point  of  view,  even  as  Art 
too  often  gilds  sensuality,  and  renders 
it  attractive  to  souls  otherwise  above  its 
influence,  so  Knowledge  forever  must 
open  new  roads  to  temptation,  and  take 
off  from  sin  that  strangeness  and  horror 
whicl)  is  one  of  the  best  safeguards  of 
the  soul.  The  old  jest  of  the  confessor, 
who  asked  the  penitent  whether  he  did 
such  and  such  dishonest  tricks,  and  re- 
ceived the  reply,  "  No,  Father,  but  I  will 
do  them  next  time,"  was  only  a  fable  of 
one  form  of  the  mischief  of  knowledge ; 
and  that  not  the  most  fatal  form  either. 
To  know  how  to  do  wrong  is  one  small  step 
towards  doing  it.  To  know  that  scores 
and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people, 
in  all  lands  and  ages,  have  done  the 
same  wrong,  is  a  far  larger  encourage- 
ment to  the  timidity  of  guilt.  Not  only 
is  it  dangerous  to  know  that  there  is  a 
descent  to  Avernus,  but  specially  dan- 
gerous to  know  that  it  is  easy  and  well- 
trodden.  Dr.  Watts  was  injudicious,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  to  betray  to  children 
that  the  way  to  perdition  is  a 

Broad  road,  where  thousands  go, 
which,  moreover, 

Xies  near,  and  opens  fair. 

Better  let  people  suppose  if  possible  that 
it  has  become  quite  out  of  fashion,  like 
the  drive  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ser- 
pentine. 

The  records  of  Newgate  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  the  publication 
of  the  details  of  any  remarkable  murder, 
and  even  its  public  punishment,  acted 
not  so  much  as  warnings  against  guilt, 
as  suggestions  for  its  commission;  and 
set  weak  brains  cogitating  on  scenes  of 
blood,  till  one  might  imagine  Bill  Sykes 
under  the  gallows  exclaiming,  in  noble 
emulation — 

Anch'  io  sono  omicidio  I 

Many  offences,  such  as  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  swindling,  adulteration, 
and  false  weights,  are  diseases  propa- 
gated, chiefly  if  not  solely,  like  small- 
pox and  canine  madness,  by  direct  in- 
fection, conveyed  in  the  knowledge  that 
A.  B.  C.  and  D.  do  the  same  things. 
David  (or  whoever  it  was  that  did  the 
cursing  in  the  Psalms)  was  not  so  far 


wrong  to  be  angry;  and  divines  need 
not  be  so  anxious  to  excuse  him  for  be- 
ing so,  when  he  saw  the  "wicked" 
"  flourishing  like  green  bay  trees." 
Such  sights  are,  to  the  last  degree,  try- 
ing and  demoralizing. 

In  a  yet  larger  and  sadder  sense,  the 
knowledge  of  the  e^il  of  the  world,  of 
the  baseness,  pollution,  cruelty,  which 
have  stained  the  earth  from  the  earliest 
age  till  this  hour,  is  truly  a  knowledge 
fraught  with  dread  and  woe.     He  who 
can   walk   over    the    carnage  field    of 
histoiy  and  behold  the  agonies  of  the 
wounded  and  the  fallen,  the  mutilations 
and  hideous  ruin  of  what  was  meant  to 
be  such  beautiful  humanity ;  he  who  can 
see  all  this,  aye,  or  but  a  corner  of  that 
awful  Aceldama,  and  yet  retain  his  un- 
wavering faith  in  the  final  issue  of  the 
strife,  and  his  satisfaction  that  it  has 
been  permitted  to  human  free  will,  must 
be  a  man  of  far  other  strength  than  he 
who  judges  of  the  universe  from  the 
peaceful  prosperity  of  his  parish,  and 
believes  that  the  worst  of  ills  is  symbol- 
ized by  the  stones  under  which  "the 
rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 
Almost  every  form    of  knowledge    is 
some  such  trial  of  faith.    Look  at  zoolo- 
gy and  palaeontology.    What  revelations 
of  pain  and  death  in  each  hideous  arti- 
fice of  jagged  tooth,  and  ravening  beak, 
and  cruel  claw !     What  mysterious  laws 
of  insect   and    fungus    life    developed 
within  higher  organisms  to  whom  their 
presence    is    torture !       What    savage 
scenes  of  pitiless  strife  in  the  whole  vast 
struggle  for  existence  of  every  beast 
and  bird,  eveiy  fish  and  reptile  I     Turn 
to  ethnology,  and  gather  up  the  facts 
of  life  of  all  the  barbarian  tribes  of 
Africa  and  Polynesia ;  of  the  countless 
myriads  of  their  progenitors;    and  of 
those  who  dwelt  in  Europe  and  Asia  in 
bygone  leons  of  prehistoric  time.     Is  not 
the  story  of  these  squalid,  half-human, 
miserable  creatures  full  of  woe  ?    Our 
fathers  dreamed  of  a  Paradise  and  of 
a  primaeval  couple    dwelling   there   in 
perfect    peace    and     innocence.      We 
have  at  last  so  eaten  of  the  Tree   of 
Knowledge,  that  Eden  has  disappeared 
from  our  vision ;    and  instead  thereof 
we    behold    the    earliest    parents    of 
our    race,   dwarf  and    hirsute,   shiver- 
ing    and    famished,    contending    with 
monsters  in  a  desert  world,  and  stung 
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and  goaded  by  want  and  pain  along 
every  step  in  the  iirst  advance  from  the 
bestiality  of  the  baboon  into  the  civiliza- 
tion of  a  innn. 

Turn  to  astronomy,  and  we  peer,  dazed 
and  sick,  into  the  abysses  of  time  and 
space  opened  beneath  us,  bottomless 
abysses  where  no  plummet  can  sound, 
and  all  our  toy  like  measures  of  thou- 
sands of  ages  and  millions  of  miles  drop 
useless  from  our  hands.  Can  any 
thought  be  more  tremendous  than  the 
question,  What  are  we  in  this  immensity? 
We  had  fondiv  fancied  we  were  Crea- 
tion's  last  and  greatest  work,  the  crown 
and  glory  of  the  universe,  and  that  our 
world  was  the  central  stasre  for  the 
drama  of  God.  Where  are  we  now  ? 
When  the  *'  stars  fall  from  heaven  "  will 
thev  "  fall  on  the  earth  even  as  a  fiij-tree 
casteth  her  untimely  figs?"  Xay,  but 
will  one  of  the  heavenly  host  so  much  as 
notice  when  our  little  world,  charged 
with  all  the  hopes  of  man,  bursts  like  a 
bubble,  and  falls  in  the  foam  of  a  meteor 
shower,  illumining  for  a  single  niglit 
some  planet  calmly  rolling  on  its  way  ? 

Let  us  pass  from  the  outer  into  the 
inner  realm,  and  glance  at  the  develop- 
ments of  human  thought.  The  know- 
ledge of  philosophy,  properly  so  called, 
of  what  has  been  said  and  thought,  from 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  to  Kant  and 
Hamihon — is  that  a  Knowledge  whose 
increase  is  wholly  without  "  sorrow  ?  " 
Not  the  most  pathetic  poem  in  litera- 
ture seems  to  me  half  so  sad  as  Lewes' 
His  fort/  of  Philosophy,  Those  endless 
wanderings  amid  the  labyrinths  of  Being 
and  Knowing,  Substance  and  Phenome- 
non, Xominalism  and  Realism,  which,  to 
most  men,  seem  like  a  troubled  "  dream 
within  a  dream,"  to  him  who  has  taken 
the  pains  to  understand  them  rather 
appear  like  the  wanderings  of  the  wretch 
lost  ill  the  catacombs.  He  roams  hither 
and  thither,  and  ftels  feebly  along  the 
walls,  and  stumbles  in  the  dark  and  finds 
himself  in  a  passage  which  has  no  outlet, 
and  tuins  back  to  seek  another  way  of 
escape,  and  grasps  at  something  he 
deems  may  contain  a  clue  to  the  far 
distant  daylight,  and  lo  !  it  Ls  but  an 
urn  filled  with  dust  and  dead  men's 
bones. 

Faust  is  the  true  type  of  the  student 
of  metaphysics  when  ne  marks  the  BkalPs 
spectral  smile : 


Saith  it  not  that  thy  braiD,  like  mine, 
Still  loved  and  sought  the  beeutiftil, 
Loved  truth  for  its  own  eake,  and  sought, 
Regardless  of  aught  else  the  while, 
Like  mine,  the  light  of  cloudless  day, 
And  in  unsatisfying  thought 
By  twiligiit  glimmers  led  astray, 
Like  mine,  at  length,  sank  over-wrought. 

There  may  be  truth  within  our  reach. 
Some  of  us  deem  we  have  found  it  in 
youth,  and  passing  out  of  the  metaphygic 
stage  of  thought,  use  our  philosophy  as 
a  scaffolding  wherewith  to  build  the 
solid  edifice  of  life ;  gradually  heeding 
less  and  less  how  that  scafiblding  may 
prove  rotten  or  ill-jointed.  But  even  in 
such  a  case,  the  knowledge  of  all  that 
has  been,  and  is  not,  in  the  world  o4' 
man's  highest  thought  is  a  sorrowfal 
one.  As  we  wander  on  from  one  system 
to  another,  we  feel  as  if  we  were  but 
numbering  the  gallant  ships  with  keels 
intended  to  cut  such  deep  M'aters,  and 
topmasts  made  to  bear  flags  so  brave, 
which  lie  wrecked  and  broken  into  drift- 
wood along  the  shore  of  the  enchanted 
Load-stone  Isle. 

What  is,  then,  the  conclusion  of  our 
long  pleading  ?  Knowledge  is  acquired 
at  I  he  cost  of  a  certain  measure  of  health, 
and  eyesight,  and  youthful  joy.  Know- 
ledge involves  the  deterioration  of  some 
faculties  as  well  as  the  strengthening  of 
others.  Knowledge  engenders  sundry 
moral  faults.  Practically,  the  benefits 
obtained  from  knowledge  are  partially 
counterbalanced  by  evils  arising  each 
from  the  same  source.  In  the  realms  of 
history,  of  pliysical  and  of  mental  science, 
the  survey  of  tldngs  obtained  through 
knowledge  is  full  of  sadness  and  so- 
lemnity. The  telescope  which  has  re- 
vealed to  us  a  thousand  galaxies  of  suns 
has  failed  to  bhow  us  that  Heaven  which 
we  once  believed  was  close  overhead. 

Is,  then,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
after  all,  truly  a  delusion,  the  worst  and 
weariest  of  human  mistakes,  a  thing  to 
which  we  are  driven  by  our  necessities 
on  one  hand,  and  lured  to  by  our  thirst 
for  it  on  the  other,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, like  the  martyrs'  cup  of  salt  water, 
only  burns  our  hearts  with  its  bitter  brine? 

No  !  no !  a  thousand  times,  no !    The 
mistake  has  not  been  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  but  in  the  reasons  we  have 
alleged    for    that    pursuit.     We    have 
wooed  our  beautiful  bride  for  her  dower 
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and  not.  for  hor  own  sake/ and  it  is  bat 
justice  If  we  discover  that  that  dower, 
amid  its  treasures,  contains  many  a 
snake. 

Man  was  created  "  to  know  and  to 
contemplate."  The  differentia  between 
him  and  the  lower  animals  has  been 
stated  in  many  ways ;  but  the  most  real 
of  all  differences  is  that  he  bequeaths 
from  generation  to  generation  (mainly, 
of  course,  through  written  language)  has 
experience  and  his  faith ;  so  that  the 
"  heir  of  all  the  ages  "  is  the  recipient  of 
the  whole  treasure  of  time.  Each  dog 
is  an  upstart,  a  self-made  creature.  Each 
man  has  royal  pedigree,  and  all  the  sages 
of  the  world  are  his  preceptors.  His 
thoughts  grow  on  the  grafts  of  culture. 
His  religious  trust  is  no  solitary  spring 
of  enthusinsm  starting  up  alone  in  the 
desert;  but  the  ilowing  stream  into 
whose  higher  waters  all  the  prophets  and 
apostles  have  emjitied  their  urns. 

This  is  the  true  distinction  of  humanity. 
All  others  are  matters  of  degree  ;  degree 
of  cranial  development,  degree  of  higher 
osteological  type,  degree  of  faculties  of 
all  kinds.  One  philosopher  will  say, 
"  man  alone  is  a  laughing  nnimal."  But 
the  bark  of  a  dog,  in  its  delight  of  free- 
dom, is  the  joy-laughter  of  a  child. 

Another  remarks  that  man  alone  is  a 
"  cooking  animal."  But,  having  no  hands, 
the  beasts  can  light  no  fires,  and  all  which 
is  physically  possible  they  actually  effect 
by  burying  their  food  till  the  four-footed 
epicure  can  eat  it  "high." 

Again,  a  third  says  that  "  man  alone 
can  speak."  But  some  animals  have  al- 
most as  many  sounds  as  they  have  wants 
and  ideas,  and  unlettered  savages  have 
little  more.  It  is  not  till  language 
comes  to  be  written  that  the  analogy 
stops. 

A  fourth  observes,  that  man  alone  has 
the  sentiment  of  Pity.  But  cannibals 
kill  and  eat  their  dying  relatives  just  as 
the  carnivora  do;  and  an  affectionate 
dog  has  an  amount  of  sympathetic  com- 
passion for  his  master's  tears  which  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  his  fellow-man  should 
invariably  feel. 

The  fifth  claims  the  sense  of  rieht  and 
wrong  as  the  sole  prerogative  of  human- 
ity. But,  at  least  so  far  as  extends  the 
system  which  rests  morality  on  rewards 
and  punishments,  even  the  heavy-witted 
cow  has  a  clear  idea  that  she  is  doing  un- 


lawfully in  getting  through  the  hedge 
into  the  corn. 

Even  the  sixth  grand  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  beast — the  religious  sen- 
timent— is  rather  in  the  Object  of  the 
feeling  than  in  the  nature  of  it.  The 
Creator  has,  as  it  has  been  often  said, 
made  Man  a  god  to  the  beasts.  The  de- 
votion, humility,  fidelity,  gratitude,  alle- 
giance  of  a  noble  dog  to  a  kind  master, 
if  not  religion  itself,  is  a  perfect  parable 
of  religion.  Fain  would  we  hope  that 
feelings  so  beautiful — we  had  well-nigh 
said,  so  sacred — must  possess  immortali- 
ty, even  in  the  poor  fond  brute.  Is  heav- 
en to  be  a  world  without  any  life  in  it 
except  our  own  ?  As  well  might  we  sup- 
pose it  without  flowers  I 

Knowledge,  like  virtue,  is  not  good 
because  it  is  useful,  but  useful  because  it 
is  good.  It  is  useful  contingently,  and 
good  essentially.  The  joy  of  it  is  simple ; 
and  not  only  needs  not  to  be  supplement- 
ed by  accessory  advantages,  but  is  well 
worth  the  forfeit  of  many  advantages  to 
obtain.  The  most  miserable  wretch  we 
can  imagine  is  the  ignorant  convict  lock- 
ed up  in  a  solitary  cell,  with  nothing  to 
employ  his  thoughts  but  unattainable 
vice  and  frustrated  crime,  whereon  his 
stupid  judges  leave  him  to  ruminate,  as 
if  such  poison  were  moral  medicine  like- 
ly to  cure  the  diseases  of  his  soul.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  happiest 
beings  we  can  imagine  is  the  man  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  intellectual  scale,  who 
lives  in  the  free  acquirement  of  noble 
knowledge.  What  is  any  "  increase  of 
sorrow  "  incurred  thereby,  compared  to 
the  joy  of  it?  To  look  on  the  fields  of 
earth  and  air — not  as  the  dull  boor  re- 
gards them,  as  mere  patches  of  brown, 
and  green,  and  blue,  with  promises  of 
food  or  shelter,  sunshine  or  shower, — 
but  as  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  the  as- 
tronomer regards  them,  each  as  an  infi- 
nite world  of  interest,  wherein  Order, 
and  Law,  and  Beauty  are  tracked  by  his 
rnpid  thought,  even  as  the  swallow"  tra- 
ces the  insect  on  the  wing !  To  be  able 
to  take  sui-veys  such  as  these,  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  spectacle  for  which  angels 
might  envy  the  sons  of  men.  But  to  do 
yet  more,  to  make  Memory  like  a  gallery 
hung  round  with  all  the  loveliest  scenes 
of  nature,  and  all  the  mastei-pieces  of  art ; 
to  make  the  divhie  chorus  of  the  poets 
sing  for  us  their  choicest  strains,  when- 
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ever  we  beckon  them  from  the  cells  where 
they  lie  hidden  deep  in  our  souls;  to  talk 
familiarly,  as  if  they  were  our  living 
friends,  \vith  the  best  and  wisest  men 
who  have  ever  lived  on  earth,  and  link 
our  arms  in  theirs  in  the  never-withering 
groves  of  an  eternal  Academe, — this  is  to 
be  happy,  indeed.  This  is  to  burst  the 
bonds  of  space  and  bring  the  ages  to- 


gether and  lift  ourselves  out  of  the  sordid 
dust  to  sit  at  the  banquet  of  heroes  and 
of  gods. 

Is  ^Hhe  increase  of  Knowledge  the 
increase  of  Sorrow  ?  "  Ay,  so  let  it  be, 
wise  son  of  David  f  But,  not  its  own  sor- 
row, nor  all  the  other  sorrows  of  earth, 
can  dim  its  triumphant  and  inalienable 

joy- 
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TiiK  great  Rosse  telescope,  with  its 
monster  tube,  down  which  a  tall  man 
can  walk  upright,  and  with  a  light-gath- 
ering power  so  enormous  that  even  by 
day  the  stars  seen  througli  it  shine  like 
miniature  suns,  has  not  remained  idle 
since  the  lamented  death  of  the  astrono- 
mer who  constructed  it.  Xot  only  has 
the  work  to  which  Earl  Rosse  devoted 
it — the  delineation  of  those  strange  stel- 
lar cloudlets  that  fleck  the  dark  vault 
of  the  heavens — been  continued  with 
unremitting  assiduity,  but  its  unrivalled 
powers  have  been  devoted  to  aid  the 
])rogre88  of  those  new  and  subtle  modes 
of  research  which  have  recently  been 
invented.  The  task  was  no  simple  one. 
The  gigantic  tube,  with  its  ponderous 
six-feet  mirror,  had  been  poised  so  skil- 
fully that  a  child  could  guide  its  move- 
ments. But  for  the  new  work  which  it 
was  to  be  called  on  to  perform  much 
more  was  wanted.  A  new  power  had  to 
be  given  to  the  telescope — a  power  of 
self-motion  so  exactly  regulated  that  the 
gigantic  eye  of  the  telescope  might  re- 
main steadily  fixed  on  any  given  star  or 
planet,  notwithstanding  the  swift  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  by  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary condition  of  the  tube,  the  celestial 
objects  were  carried  in  a  few  moments 
across  its  field  of  view.  This  power  has 
now  been  given  to  the  great  reflector,  and 
therebv  the  value  of  the  instrument  as  an 
aid  to  scientific  research  has  undoubted- 
ly been  more  than  doubled.  Already  it  has 
solved  a  question  which  had  been  found 
to  lie  far  beyond  the  powers  of  inferior 
instruments;  and  w^hat  it  has  done  is, 
we  believe,  the  merest  foretaste  of  what 
it  is  likely  to  do  in  coming  years. 


Let  us  briefly  consider  a  few  of  the 
qualities  of  this  wonderful  telesoopc,  bo 
that  we  may  be  able  to  appreciate  its 
unequalled  adaptability  to  the  subtle 
modes  of  research  which  our  physicists 
are  now  applying  to  the  celestial  bodies. 

As  a  light-gatherer  the  Rosse  reflector 
18  facile  princeps  among  telescopes.  Sir 
William  Herschel's  great  four-feet  re- 
flector and  LasselPs  equally  large  tele- 
scope come  next  to  it ;  but  the  power  of 
either  of  these  instruments  is  less  than 
one-half  that  of  the  Parsonstown  re- 
flector, the  illuminating  surfaces  of  their 
mirrors  being,  in  fact,  exactly  four- 
ninths  of  that  of  the  Rosse  telescope. 
It  is,  however,  when  we  compare  the 
power  of  the  great  mirror  with  that  of 
the  unaided  eye,  that  we  see  its  enor- 
mous capability  as  a  light-gatherer.  On 
a  very  moderate  computation  the  light- 
gathering  power  of  this  wonderful  in- 
strument is  found  to  be  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  times  that  of  the  un- 
aided eye ;  and  it  follows  that  if  the 
faintest  star  visible  to  the  unaided  eye 
were  removed  to  140  times  its  present 
distance,  it  would  still  remain  visible  to 
the  giant  eye  of  the  Rosse  Reflector. 

If  the  other  qualities  of  the  great 
telescope  were  all  proportioned  to  the 
one  we  have  been  considering,  we  might 
leave  the  reader  to  conceive  what  its 
powers  would  be,  from  the  simple  con- 
sideration that  any  celestial  object  would 
appear  as  distinctly  when  seen  by  its 
aid  as  it  would  if  the  unaided  eye  were 
brought  to  only  one-140th  of  its  actual  dis» 
tancc  from  the  object.  Unfortunately  this 
would  be  largely  to  over-estimate  the 
^'  telescopic  "  powers  of  the  instrament. 
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We  have  spoken  of  its  stren^h,  we  have 
now  to  speak  of  its  weakness;  and 
the  inquiry  is  rendered  so  much  the  less 
unpleasing  by  the  consideration  that  in 
some  of  the  new  modes  of  research  to 
which  the  telescope  is  to  be  applied,  the 
faults  which  are  inseparable  from  a  re- 
flector of  such  enormous  dimensions  are 
of  comparatively  small  moment 

The  fault,  then,  of  the  Rosse  reflector, 
as  of  all  the  very  large  reflectors  hither- 
to constructed,  is  that  it  does  not 
present  objects  in  a  perfectly  distinct 
manner.  It  used  to  be  remarked  of  the 
great  four-feet  reflector  of  Sir  William 
Herschel,  that  it  "bunched  a  star  into  a 
cocked  hat :"  and  it  is  whispered  that 
LasselPs  great  mirror  once  exhibited  an 
occultation  of  one  of  Saturn's  satellites 
when  no  such  phenomenon  had  in  reality 
taken  place.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
in  the  present  state  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence, it  is  impossible  to  construct  a  re- 
flector of  such  enormous  dimensions  as 
these,  with  that  perfect  truth  of  figure 
which  Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  given  to  his  13- 
inch  reflector,  and  which  Mr.  With  seems 
able  to  give,  in  every  instance,  to  the 
mirrors  he  constructs  for  the  Browning 
reflectors.  The  very  weight  of  a  large 
mirror  tends  to  change  the  figure  of  its 
surface;  and  though  the  change  may  seem 
insignificant,  yet  the  defining  power  of 
the  telescope  is  seriously  affected.  The 
reader  may  judge  of  the  effect  of  a  slight 
change  of  figure,  from  the  fact  that  a 
single  hair  between  the  mirror  of  a  nine- 
inch  reflector  and  the  sustaining-bed  suf- 
fices to  cause  the  most  annoying  distor- 
tion in  observed  objects. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  we  hear  so 
little  of  any  discoveries  effected  within 
the  range  of  our  own  system  by  means 
of  the  great  Parsonstown  reflector.  Far 
better  views  of  the  planets  have  been 
obtained  by  much  smaller  telescopes. 
The  late  Mr.  Dawes  obtained  singularly 
distinct  views  of  the  planet  Mars  with  a 
refracting  telescope  only  eight  inches  in 
aperture,  whereas  the  views  of  this  planet 
obtained  by  means  of  the  Rosse  tele- 
scope are  perfectly  wretched.  We  have 
before  us,  as  we  write,  eight  such  views, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they 
mean.  The  planet  Saturn,  again,  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  object  in 
the  whole  heavens,  has  exhibited  all  its 
most  charming  features  in  the  13-inch 
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reflector  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue,  F.R.S.  In 
the  Rosse  telescope, — well ;  all  that  we 
shall  say  is  that  a  distinguished  foreign 
astronomer  was  once  invited  to  look  at 
the  planet  by  its  aid,  and  his  account  of 
what  he  saw  was  thus  worded :  "  They 
showed  me  something  and  they  told  me 
it  was  Saturn,  and  I  believed  them." 

But  great  reflectors  are  not  construct- 
ed for  that  sort  of  work.  Their  object 
is  to  bring  into  view  those  outlying  re- 
gions of  space  which  are  hidden  in  the 
twilight  of  vast  distance.  The  tiny 
cloudlets  which  shine  from  beyond  the 
great  depths  of  space  are  changed  under 
the  eye  of  the  giant  reflector  of  Parsons- 
town  into  glorious  galaxies  of  stars, 
blazing  with  a  splendor  which  cannot 
be  conceived  by  those  who  have  not 
themselves  looked  upon  the  magic  scene. 
To  span  the  vast  abysms  of  space,  to 
bring  into  view  galaxies  as  yet  unknown, 
and  to  exhibit  the  strange  figures,  the 
outreaching  aims,  and  the  fantastic  con- 
volutions of  those  which  are  but  barely 
visible  in  other  telescopes,  such  is  the 
work  which  was  looked  for  from  the 
great  reflector,  and  such  is  the  work 
which,  in  the  energetic  hands  of  the  late 
Lord  Rosse,  it  successfully  achieved. 

But  now  a  new  and  wonderful  mode 
of  inquiry  has  been  devised,  and  has  rap- 
idly taken  its  place  as  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  means  of  discovery  which 
science  has  as  yet  placed  in  the  hands  of 
her  servants.  We  refer  to  the  spectro- 
scopic analysis,  or  the  analysis  of  light  by 
means  of  the  prism.  This  mode  of  research 
is  one  to  which  the  powers  of  the  great 
telescope  are  admirably  adapted.  For  a 
reason  that  will  presently  appear,  it  will  be 
well  that  we  should  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  nature  of  that  mode  of  analysis. 

The  shortest  and  simplest  way  of  ex- 
hibiting the  nature  of  spectroscopic  re- 
search is  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the 
best  known  phenomena  of  sound. 

White  light  may  be  compared  to  the 
sound  heard  when  all  the  notes  of  a  pi- 
ano or  harp  are  heard  at  once.  We  re- 
solve white  light  by  means  of  a  prism 
into  a  rainbow-tinted  streak,  and  we  have 
at  once  the  chromatic  scale  of  light — 
corresponding  to  the  sound  produced 
when  the  notes  of  a  piano  are  swept 
from  end  to  end.  The  red  end  of  the 
spectrum  is  the  baae^  the  blue  end  is  the 
treble.    But  some  light  when  thus  resolv- 
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ed  shows  a  spectrum  crossed  by  black 
lines:  in  this  case  some  notes  of  the 
chromatic  scale  are  wanting.  Other 
light  sliows  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines 
only  :  in  this  case  some  notes  only  of  the 
scale  arc  sounding.  Chemi>ts  have  found 
that  the  luminous  vapor  of  every  ele- 
ment has  its  own  spectrum  of  bright 
linef,  in  other  words  its  own  chord  of 
liglit.  But  when  white  light  is  shining 
through  the  vapor  of  such  an  element, 
those  lines  ap))ear  as  dark  streaks  across 
the  rainbow-tinted  background  of  the 
spectrum.  In  other  words,  the  chord 
belonging  to  the  vapor,  once  struck 
down,  sounds  no  more ;  so  that,  as  the 
chromatic  scale  is  swept  from  end  to  end, 
the  sounds  belonging  to  the  notes  of 
that  cliord  are  wanting. 

We  see  at  once  then  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  new  mode  of  research  de- 
pends on  the  emission  of  light  from  an 
object.  It  matters  not  whether  the  ob- 
ject be  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist, 
or  half  a  mile  off,  or  a  hundred  millions 
of  miles  off,  or  in  fine  as  far  off  as  the 
most  distant  star,  if  we  can  only  obtain 
light  enough  from  it  to  form  a  distinct 
spectrum,  we  can  tell  what  is  its  nature. 
If  it  sends  us  a  chord  of  light  we  know 
it  is  a  self-luminous  vapor^  and  if  we 
are  acquainted  with  any  substance  which 
gives  the  same  chord,  we  know  at  once 
that  the  object  is  formed  of  that  sub- 
stance. Again,  if  it  sends  us  a  rainbow- 
tinted  spectrum,  crossed  by  a  silent  chord, 
we  know  that  a  substance  in  combustion 
is  shining  through  some  vapor  about 
whose  nature  the  silent  chord  is  as  in- 
structive as  the  sounding  chord  in  the 
former  instance.  All  we  require  is  light 
enough  to  see  the  light-chords. 

Therefore  it  is  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance to  the  science  of  spectroscopy  that 
it  should  have  ])owerful  light-gaihering 
instruments  placed  at  its  disposal.  We 
have  seen  that  the  Kosse  telescope  is  far 
the  most  ])owerful  light-gathering  in- 
strument in  the.  world. 

But  there  was  a  difficulty.  The  spec- 
troscopic observation  of  a  celestial  ob- 
ject is  an  operation  of  the  utmost  deli- 
cacy. Without  entering  into  details 
which  would  only  perplex  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  and  would 
be  of  no  service  to  the  practical  observer 
who  may  read  these  pages,  it  may  suffice 
to  remark  that  the  light  from  a  celestial 


object  must  be  made  to  fall  upon  a  miniite 
slit  between  two  knife  ed^et*,  before  be- 
ing suVjected  to  the  analysis  of  the  pnsm. 
Now  if  we  suppose  a  telescope  to  be  bo 
directed  that  a  starts  light  falls  in  the 
manner  required,  this  state  of  things 
only  continues  for  a  second  or  two,  be- 
cause the  earth's  rotation  immediately 
shifts  the  telescope's  axis.  Clock-motion 
is  wanted  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
earth's  rotation ;  and  iu  every  well-ap- 
pointed observatory  the  necessary  me- 
chanism is  applied  to  the  telescope,  so 
that  an  observer  may  watch  a  star  for 
any  length  of  time  he  pleases  without 
having  occasion  to  touch  the  tube  of  his 
telescope.* 

But  while  this  is  a  comparatively  sim- 
ple affair,  when  ordinarr  telescopes  are 
m  question,  the  case  is  different  when  the 
telescope  to  be  moved  has  a  tube  full 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  weighing  (with 
the  great  mirror)  several  tons.  1^  sway 

*  Wc  may  narrate  hero  an  amusing circamstance 
whicli  occurred  some  years  since  at  a  celebrated 
observatory  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  A  Ti'sitor 
was  desirous  of  observing  a  celestial  object  wbuksh 
was  nearly  overheadf  and  having  the  run  of  the 
observatory  at  the  moment,  he  directed  the  teles- 
cope towardk  the  star,  set  the  clock-work  in  mo- 
tion, and  placed  himself  on  his  back  in  the  ob- 
serving-frame  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  obeer- 
vatcry.  This  frame  is  so  constructed  that  tiie ob- 
server can  fix  the  head  rest  in  any  position,  md 
as  the  whole  frame  revolves  round  an  upright  in 
the  middle  of  the  observatory-floor,  it  is  easy  to 
place  the  frame  so  that  the  observer  can  look  in 
perfect  comfort  at  any  object  on  the  celestial 
vault.  Iu  the  present  instanoCi  as  wo  have  said, 
the  observer  lay  on  his  back,  the  object  being 
nearly  overhead.  But  while  the  IVame  remained, 
of  course,  at  rest,  the  clock-work  was  slowly  driv- 
ing the  telescope  after  the  star ;  and  as  the  star  hap- 
pened to  be  approaching  the  point  overhead  the 
eyepiece  of  the  telescope  was  being  brought  ooa- 
tinually  lower  and  lower.  Intent  on  observing 
the  aspect  of  the  star  (a  celebrated  double)  our 
astronomer  failed  to  notice  that  this  movement  of 
the  eyepiece  was  gradually  imprisoning  him.  His 
head  was  fixed  by  the  head-rest,  and  the  eye-tabe 
was  beginning  to  press  with  more  and  more  force 
against  his  eye.  The  telescope  was  a  very  heavj 
one,  the  very  slowness  of  the  movement  made  it 
irresistible,  and  the  observer's  position  prevented 
him  from  helping  himself.  Fortunately  his  cries 
for  assistance  were  quickly  heard,  the  dock  woric 
was  stopped,  the  head- rest  lowered,  and  the  pri- 
soner released ;  otherwise  ho  would  undoubtedly 
have  suffered  severely.  He  would,  in  fact,  have 
had  as  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  telescope 
as  the  celebrated  astronomer  Strnve  had  in  the 
case  of  the  Pulkova  refractor,  "which,"  Strnve 
said,  "  was  justly  called  a '  refractor,'  since  it  had 
twice  broken  one  of  his  legs  for  him.** 
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such  a  lube  with  the  steady  equable  mo- 
tion which  alone  would  be  of  any  use, 
and  without  setting  up  vibratory  tremors 
sufficient  to  render  any  delicate  observa- 
tion impossible,  was  a  ta.sk  sufficient  to 
tax  the  fullest  powers  of  modern  science. 
The  work  also  involved  an  enormous 
outlay. 

The  task  has  been  achieved,  however  ; 
and  already  a  number  of  interesting  re- 
sults have  been  obtained.  But  the  appli- 
cation of  spectroscopic  analysis  to  the 
celestial  objects  is  a  process  requiring 
time,  and  it  is  to  the  future  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  fruits  of  this  part  of  the 
telescope's  new  work.  We  wish,  in  the 
remainder  of  this  paper,  to  confine  our 
atteniion  to  the  remarkable  discovery  al- 
ready incidentally  alluded  to,  whichlhas 
been  the  first  fruits  of  the  recent  change. 

Astronomers  and  physicists  have  long 
been  in  doubt  whether  we  receive  any 
heat  from  the  moon.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  concentrate  the  lunar  beams 
by  means  of  lenses,  and  so  to  render  their 
heatin*]^  effects  perceptible.  But  though 
Saussuic  and  Melloni  have,  in  turn,  an- 
nounced that  they  had  detected  warmth 
in  the  lunar  rays,  it  has  been  shown  con- 
clusively by  Tyndall  and  other*,  that  no 
faith  whatever  can  be  placed  in  the  ex- 
periments hitherto  conducted.  Indeed, 
Tyndall  remarks,  that  all  attempts  to 
concentrate  the  moon's  heat  by  means  of 
lenses  must  inevitably  fail.  "  Even  such 
heat-ravs  as  reach  the  earth,"  he  remarks, 
'*  would  be  utterly  cut  off  by  such  a  lens 
as  Melloni  made  use  of."  Then  he  adds, 
significantly,  "it  might  be  worth  while 
to  make  the  experiment  with  a  metallic 
reflector  instead  of  with  a  lens.  I  have 
myself  tried  a  conical  reflector  of  very 
lar<Tje  dimensions,  but  have  hitherto  been 
defeated  by  the  unsteadiness  of  the  Lon- 
don air." 

If  any  confirmation  of  the  former  of 
these  remarks  were  needed,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  failure  of  Mr.  Huggins  to 
obtain  any  evidence  of  lunar  heat  by 
means  of  the  same  appliances  which  had 
afforded  the  clearest  possible  evidence 
that  heat  reaches  us  from  the  fixed  stars. 
The  rays  of  the  star  Arcturus  concentra- 
ted, by  means  of  Mr.  Huggins's  fine  re- 
fractor, upon  the  face  of  the  heat-mea- 
suring instrument  called  the  thermopile, 
immediately  moved  the  indicator  needle 
in  a  plerceptible  manner.     The  rays  ftom 


the  moon,  on  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing her  immensely  superior  light,  pro- 
duced no  signs  whatever  of  the  existence 
of  heat. 

It  is  evident  that  with  its  new  driving 
apparatus  the  Rosse  telescope  was  the 
very  instrument  for  attacking  this  diffi- 
cult problem.  Accordingly,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  receiving  the  rays 
of  the  moon  after  concentration  by  the 
great  six-feet  mirror  upon  the  face  of  a 
very  delicate  thermopile.  When  this 
had  been  done,  and  after  every  precau- 
tion had  been  adopted  for  preventing 
misconception  as  to  the  true  cause  of  any 
deflection  of  the  needle,  the  evidence 
which  had  been  so  long  desired  was  at 
length  obtained.  The  needle  moved  sen- 
sibly under  the  influence  of  the  moon^s 
warmth;  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  science,  we  are  at  length  able 
to  affirm  positively,  that  the  earth  re- 
ceives a  sensible  amount  of  heat  from  her 
satellite. 

Lord  Rosse  has  even  been  able  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  relative  amount  of  heat 
we  receive  from  the  moon  and  from  the 
sun.  He  states,  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servation)«.  that  the  radiation  from  the 
moon  is  about  the  900,000th  part  of  that 
from  the  sun. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  re- 
sult of  the  inquiry  is  the  determination 
of  the  actual  heat  of  the  moon's  surface 
at  the  time  of  full  moon,  or  rather  at 
lunar  midday.  By  comparing  the  heat 
received  from  the  moon  with  that  deriv- 
ed from  certain  terrestrial  sources  of 
heat.  Lord  Rosse  finds  that  the  moon's 
surface  must  be  hented  to  a  temperature 
of  about  five  hundred  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, or  nearly  three  hundred  degrees 
above  the  boiling  point! 

Nor  is  this  result,  startling  as  it  seems 
at  first  sight,  to  be  greatly  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  moon's  surface  is  ex- 
posed to  the  solar  rays.  Fancy  a  day  a 
fortnight  long ;  not  as  in  our  polar  re- 
gions, with  a  sun  only  a  few  degrees 
above  the  horizon  even  at  midday,  but 
with  an  almost  vertical  sun  for  several 
days  in  succession.  We  know  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat  which  prevails  at  noon  in 
tropical  countries;  but  that  heat  is  a 
mere  nothing  com])ared  with  that  which 
must  prevail  when,  instead  ofa  few  hours, 
the  sun  hangs  for  five  or  six  days  close  to 
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the  zenith,  and  pours  down  l^is  rays  on  a 
surface  unshielaed  by  any  atmosphere. 
And  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  an  at- 
mosphere, let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  intense  heat  of 
the  tropical  climate  is  not  tempered,  but 
increased  by  the  density  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. On  the  Himalayan  slopes,  seve- 
ral thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  an  endurable  if  not  a  pleasant  climate 
can  be  found,  because  of  the  rarity  of  the 
air.  But  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are 
hotter — paradoxical  as  it  may  sound — on 
the  snow-covered  summits  of  the  Hima- 
layas, than  at  the  sea-level.  Those  who 
have  travelled  over  sipow-covered  moun- 
tains in  summer  know  well  that,  while 
the  air  may  be  cool  and  refreshing,  the 
Bun  will  be  peeling  the  skin  from  hands 
and  face    incautiously  exposed   to  his 

rays. 

Thus  it  is,  doubtless,  on  the  moon's 
surface,  except  that  all  the  effects  of  the 
sun's  heat  are  intensified,  through  the 
tremendous  length  of  the  lunar  day  and 
the  absolute  absence  of  any  lunar  atmo- 
sphere. Indeed,  Sir  John  Herschel,  from 
theoretical  considerations,  was  long  since 
led  to  anticipate  the  result  of  Lord  Rosse's 
researches.  He  remarked  that  "  the  sur- 
face of  the  full  moon  exposed  to  us  must 
necessarily  be  very  much  heated,  possibly 
to  a  degree  much  exceeding  that  of  boil- 
ing water." 

The  question  of  the  moon's  habita- 
bility  by  such  creatures  as  subsist  upon 
the  earth  is,  of  course,  finally  disposed  of 
by  Lord  Rosse's  discovery.  We  could 
not  live  conveniently  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water,  nor  could  any  beings 
we  know  of.  The  famous  salamander, 
even  if  it  had  all  the  properties  assigned 
to  it  in  olden  times  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  most  cold-loving  of  all  known 
creatures,  would  find  the  moon  an  unsat- 
isfactory residence.  For  tremendous  as 
is  the  heat  of  the  lunar  midday,  the  cold 
of  the  lunar  night  must  be  still  more 
terrible.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by 
Tyndall  that  were  it  not  for  the  moisture 
with  which  our  atmosphere  is  laden,  the 
cold  of  a  single  night  would  bind  our 
fields  in  a  Siberian  frost.  Imagine  then 
the  effects  of  a  night  of  three  hundred 
hours  in  a  region  where  there  is  neither 
moisture  to  form  protecting  envelopes  of 
cloud  or  mist,  nor  an  atmosphere  to  sup- 
port such  envelopes  even  if  they  could 


be  formed.  Doubtless  the  cold  of  the 
lunar  night  is  of  an  intensity  such  as  not 
even  the  most  ingenious  appliances  of 
our  chemists  could  produce.  Under  its 
influence,  not  merely  would  all  known 
liquids  be  frozen,  but  probably  every 
gas  known  to  us  woula  bo  converted 
into  the  solid  form. 

And  we  may  notice,  in  passing,  by 
how  many  strange  and  bizarre  theories 
astronomers  have  endeavored  to  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  moon  has  no  appre- 
ciable atmosphere.  At  least  four  views 
have  been  put  forward.  There  is,  first 
of  all,  the  theory  that  the  moon  has  al- 
ways been  without  an  atmosphere.  Then 
there  is  the  theory  that  the  moon^s  at- 
mosphere has  all  retired  to  that  side  of 
oui;  satellite  which  is  always  concealed 
from  us.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  theory  that 
the  oceans  and  atmosphere  which  once 
rendered  the  moon  a  fitting  abode  for  liv- 
ing creatures,  have  retired  within  the  in- 
terior of  the  moon's  crust.  Lastly,  there 
is  the  theory  that  the  oceans  on  the 
moon's  surface  first  became  frozen  as  the 
moon  gradually  parted  with  her  internal 
heat,  that  next  her  atmosphere  began  to 
yield  to  the  intensity  of  cold,  and  chang- 
ing first  to  the  liquid  and  then  to  the 
solid  form,  became  no  longer  recogniza- 
ble as  an  atmosphere  by  our  astronomers. 

Perhaps  Lora  Rosse's  recent  discovery 
seems  more  decidedly  opposed  to  the  last 
of  these  views  than  to  any  of  the  others* 
The  notion  of  a  frozen  mass  of  oxygen 
or  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  a 
heat  more  than  three  hundred  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  boiling  water  seems 
bizarre  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  after  all,  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
what  would  happen  when  there  is  no  ap- 
preciable atmosphere  to  prevent  the  im- 
mediate radiation  of  heat  into  space.  We 
know  that  the  snows  on  the  summits  of 
the  Himalayas  show  no  traces  of  dimi- 
nution under  the  full  heat  of  the  vertical 
sun  of  India.  Yet  the  air  around  those 
snows  is  absolutely  dense  when  com- 
pared with  that  which  exists  (if  any  at 
all  exist)  upon  the  moon's  surface. 

Then,  again,  we  may  look  at  the  matter 
in  another  light.  Whatever  effects  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  heat  of  a  lunar  day 
cannot  do  more  than  counterpoise  the  ef- 
fects which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  cold  of 
the  long  lunar  night.  During  the  whole 
twenty-eight  days  the  moon  receives  no 
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more  heat  (in  proportion  to  its  surface) 
than  the  earth  does  in  the  same  time, 
though  the  mode  in  which  the  heat  is  re- 
ceived in  either  case  is  very  different. 
Now,  Professor  Tyndall  has  shown  us 
how  Nature  stores  up  heat,  and  how  she 
also  stores  up  cold  (to  use  a  somewhat 
inexact  but  convenient  mode  of  expres- 
sion). It  is  with  the  latter  process  we  arc 
here  concerned,  and  a  very  simple  illus- 
tration will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  nature 
of  the  case.  If  we  subject  a  quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor  to  the  action  of  intense 
cold  (still  our  mode  of  expression  is  in- 
exact but  convenient  for  our  purpose) 
the  vapor  parts  with  as  much  heat  as  it 
can  without  changing,  but  is  presently 
compelled  to  change  to  the  liquid  form, 
a  process  during  which  it  parts  with  a 
Ijrge  quantity  of  heat ;  then  the  liquid 
repeats  the  process,  parting  with  as  much 
heat  as  it  can  without  changing  form,  but 
being  presently  compelled  to  change  to 
the  solid  form,  a  process  during  which  it 
parts  with  another  large  stock  of  heat. 
Now,  when  we  come  to  subject  the  ice 
thus  formed  to  the  action  of  heat,  the  pro- 
cesses just  described  are  reversed,  and 
before  we  can  restore  ice  to  the  state  of 
water  we  must  employ  a  large  quantity 
of  heat  without  any  apparent  heating  ef- 
fect ;  and  we  must  do  the  same  before 
we  can  restore  the  water  to  the  state  of 
vapor.  Then  only  will  the  addition  of 
further  heat  raise  the  vapor  to  a  higher 
temperature  than  it  had  when  we  began. 
Nature  had  not  only  unwound  the  spring, 
so  to  speak,  but  had  carefully  wound  it 
the  reverse  way,  and  in  reversing  the 
process  we  have  to  unwind  before  re- 
winding and  to  rewind  before  winding 


the  spring  to  a  higher  tension  than  it  had 
at  first 

We  see  at  once,  then,  that  the  intense 
heat  of  the  moon's  surface  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  that,  if  there  were 
much  ice  on  the  moon's  surface,  it  would 
all  melt  beneath  the  sun's  action ;  still 
less  that  the  water  thus  formed  would 
all  be  converted  into  vapor.  The  in- 
tense cold  of  the  long  lunar  night  would 
have  so  thoroughly  wound  the  spring 
the  reverse  way  that  all  the  heat  of  the 
long  lunar  day  would  be  insufficient  to 
unwind  it. 

We  know  so  little,  however,  of  the 
results  which  would  follow  from  such  a 
state  of  things  as  exists  at  the  moon's 
surface,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
speculate  further  on  these  and  similar 
points.  Lord  Rosse's  discovery  gives  us 
good  hope  that  more  may  yet  be  learned 
respecting  our  satellite,  and  that  thus  an 
answer  may  be  obtained  to  many  ques- 
tions of  interest  which  hitherto  it  has 
seemed  useless  to  inquire  into.  New 
modes  of  research  seem  to  be  revealing 
themselves  to  our  physicists.  On  every 
side  new  laborers  are  entering  the  field 
of  scientific  inquiiy ;  and  each  day  our 
men  of  science  are  giving  fresh  proofs 
of  zeal  and  industry.  The  very  work 
we  have  been  considering,  the  addition 
of  motive  power  to  the  once  inert  mass 
of  the  great  reflector,  is  even  more  en- 
couraging from  the  proof  it  aflords  of 
the  disinterested  regard  which  the  men 
of  our  day  feel  for  scientific  interests, 
than  from  the  immense  material  aid 
which  it  brings  to  the  new  modes  of 
physical  research. 


♦  ♦• 


London  Society. 
THE  ROMANCE  OP    MEDICINE.* 


When  the  early  frosts  of  morning  and 
evening  set  in,  when  the  lamplighter 
begins  his  cheerful  round  of  illumination 
at  an  earlier  date,  when  the  poulterers' 
shops  are  ablaze  with  the  plumage  of 
game,  when  all  the  premonitory  signs  of 
the  winter  season  are  upon  us,  then, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  comes  a  most 
eventful  day  to  many  young  hopeful 
lives.    Tills  day  it  is  that  the  hospital 

*  A  Bequel  to  paper  in  September  number,  1867. 


terms  begin,  and  various  lecturers  come 
out  with  their  orations,  a  few  of  them 
eloquent,  all  of  them  learned,  some  per- 
haps too  learned  for  their  auditory,  and 
all  of  them  glowingly  dilating  on  the 
dignity  and  beneficence  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  teeming  with  exhorta- 
tions to  industry  and  virtue.  The  care- 
less, happy  boys,  who  have  trooped  up 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  many 
of  them,  as  stated  on  a  parliamentary 
inquiry,   grossly  ignorant,   hear   it   all, 
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and  the  words  often  deepen  serious  and 
manly  purposes  lliat  liave  been  formed. 
Some  have  dreams  of  fame  and  wealth  ; 
some  of  them  are  animated  with  a  gen- 
uine love  of  science ;  some  of  them  think 
that  they  may  be  able  to  act  hereafter 
almost  like  a  beneficent  Providence  in 
the  alleviation  of  suifering  and  pain.    Of 
course,  too,  there  is  the  conimon])lace 
mob  of  students  to  whom  the  profession 
is  simply  a  means  of  livelihood  to  be  ob- 
tained with  the  minimum  expenditure  of 
hard  work.     Pretty  uniformly  the  ses- 
sion   begins   well.      The    students    are 
punctual  and  attentive.     They  read  up 
their  bookj^.     They  are  busy  with  their 
notes.     Their  evenings  are  devoted  to 
methodizing    and  building   up   the   ac- 
quirements  of  the   day.     After  a  time 
there  is  a  lull  in  their  intellectual  ac- 
tivity.   This,   I   believe,   is   the   pretty 
uniform    experience    of    the   hospitals. 
These  young  men,  for  the  most  ])art  in 
solitary  lodgings,  after  the  first  flush  of 
energy  and  enthusiasm  has  passed  by, 
begin   to  feel   a  desire  of  change,  and 
amusement  and  companionship.     Then 
the  fast  epoch  of  medical  student  life 
sets  in,  which  blunts  so  many  fine  intel- 
lects, and  spoils  many  a  promis^ing  career. 
And  certainly  to  many  perils  are  these 
youths  exposed  who  come  up  fresh  and  in- 
experienced from  the  country  to  the  dissi- 
pations of  town.     It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  much  sympathy  for  them  and  to  make 
much  allowance  ;  and  let  me  vehemently 
exhort  any  friendly  reader  who  knows  a 
Bohemian   medical   student  to  make  a 
point  of  inviting  him  often   to   dinner, 
and  letting  him  have  a  share  in  whole- 
some family  influences.     This  is  the  best 
human  preservative  for  young  men,  and 
all  the  kindness  that  society  bestows  in 
this  way  will    in  the   long  run   be   re- 
turned abundantly  to  society.     It  may 
be  here  noticed,  as  an   invariable  rule, 
that  those  who  take  kindly  to  their  ana- 
tomy will  do  well,  while  the  idle  student 
will  neglect  or  slur  over  his  anatomy. 
I3y-and-by  we  hear  of  sundry  incidents. 
Such  a  one  has  fainted  away  in  the  dis- 
sect ing-rootn.      Such  a  one  is  afraid  that 
ho  has  poisoned  himself  with    morbific 
matter.   Such  a  one  has  become  a  dresser 
or  clinical  clerk.     Such  a  one  has  gone 
altogether   to   the   dogs.      Such    a  one 
seems  already  marked  out   by  general 
opinion  for  future  cmiiunce.     At  last 


comes  the  examination,  especially  that 
tremendous  vivd  voce  examination,  when 
he  has  to  face  some  of  the  big  wigs  of 
the    profession,    whose    greatness    «and 
glory  have  for  years  dazzled  his  eyes. 
Some  are  plucked — it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  of  the  best  men,  through  ner- 
vousness, get    plucked — but   the  mass 
pass ;  yet  let  me,  as  an  outsider,  express 
my  belief  that  many  of  those  who  pass 
well  deserve  to  be  plucked.      It  is  on 
this  point  that  I  deeply  feel  the  uncer- 
tainty  and   rottenness  of   the   medical 
profession.     What  can  we  say  of  those 
young  men  who,  without  having   mas- 
tered their  profession,  by  a  system  of  ex- 
amination-cram manage  to  make  a  show 
of  the  necessary  knowledge,  which  they 
as  speedily  ibrget,  and  then  go  forth  into 
the  world  with  a  license  to  kill,  slay,  anj^ 
destroy.     I   have  heard    a    saying  at- 
tributed to  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
the  candid  confession  that  Ins  mistakes 
would  fill  a  churchyard.    I  should  think 
that  the  annual  carnage,  committed  by 
young    practitioners   in  the  course  of 
their  experimenting  on  our  vile  bodies, 
must  equal  a  periodical  battle  of  Water- 
loo.    I  had  a  long,  confidential  talk  with 
a  youngish  medical  practitioner  the  other 
day,  and  I  ])ut  the  question  broadly  to 
him,   '*  What  would  he  do  if  he  came 
across  a  medical  ease  which  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  he  could  treat  properly,  and 
where  the  calling  in  of  other  help  would 
be  a  confession  of  incompetency  ?"    He 
said  very  frankly,  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  prefer  to  let  the 
patient  die.     His  professional  existence 
would  be   at  stake,   and   it  wonld  be 
better   that  the   man's  life   should  go. 
This  sounds  horrible  enough,  but  it  was 
all  said  in  most  perfect  faith. 

And  now  that  the  medical  degree  is 
obtained,  the  question  arises,  what  is  to 
be  done  with  it.  The  best  start  is  made 
when  a  man  has  a  few  good  friends  and 
a  large  family  connection.  Some  men 
strike  out  boldly  for  a  West  end  prac- 
tice. But  in  this  case  a  man's  antece- 
dents must  have  lain  in  the  best  society, 
and  he  must  have  excellent  connections. 
It  will,  moreover,  be  necessary  he 
should  be  sj)ending  a  very  considerable 
outlay  for  years  before  he  can  expect 
to  get  a  correspondingly  large  income 
back  again.  If  he  is  a  poor  man  he  be- 
gins in  a  much  humbler  way.    Perli^s 
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he  prescribes  for  the  poor  gratis.     "I 
crept  over  the  backs  of  the  poor  into 
the   pockets  of   the   rich,"  is  the  con- 
fession   of   one   worthy  doctor.     Per- 
haps he  becomes  a  duly  qualified  assist- 
ant somewhere,  doing  the  night  work, 
and  the  rough  work,  and  the  dispensing 
work.      Perhaps,   again,   he    opens   an 
apothecary's  ehop,  and  unites  the  busi- 
ness of  a  chemist  with  that  of  a  surgeon 
or  general  practitioner.     As  he  gets  on, 
the   professional  element  predominates, 
and   finally   he   "sinks  the   shop,"  and 
becomes  the   highly-respected    medical 
man  of  a  limited  neighborhood.     It  is  a 
somewhat  humiliating  fact,  that,  in  the 
east  of  London,  there  may  be  quite'as 
able  and  gifted  men  as  those  who  are 
practising  in  the  west  end  and  attaining 
to  fame  and  fortune.     While  all  London 
is  running  after  some  celebrated  physi* 
cian,  there  may  be,  in  some  obscure  pro- 
vincial town,  or  on  the  outskirts  of  Lon- 
don, an  unknown  practitioner  who  has 
obtained  a  rare  insight  into  and  mastery 
over  disease.     So  true  is  Henry  Taylor's 
now  proverbial  line,  "  The  world  knows 
nothing  of  its  greatest  men."     Some 
men  make  themselves  known  through 
the  avenue  of  medical  literature,  writing 
and  lecturing.     This  course  is  commonly 
watched  very  critically  and  cynically  by 
the  profession,  and  is  hardly  very  help- 
ful to  the  writer,  as  medical  books  are 
chiefly  read  by  medical  men,  and  it  is 
extraordinary  how  little  popular  interest 
is  attached  to  them  by  general  readers. 
Still  this  method   of   gaining  publicity 
must  be  thought  a  good  one,  considering 
the  great  space  in  the  "  Times  "  occu- 
pied by  advertisements  of  medical  liter- 
ature.    In  these  works  there  is  a  real 
difference  between  books  written  to  ob- 
tain practice  and  books  that  are  written 
out  of  the  fulness  of  knowledge  which 
long  practice  confers.     The  ** Lancet" 
has   asserted   that   Elliotson,   in   conse- 
quence of  the  cases  he  sent  them,  in  one 
year  leaped  from  five  hundred  to  five 
thousand  a-year.     Professor  Owen  was 
brought  into  reputation  by  his  fir^t  sur- 
gical paper  respecting  a  particular  aneur- 
ism.    It  is  quite  possible  that  a  man, 
if  resting  on  real  ability,  and  backed  by 
a  little  luck,  may  keep  his  name  fully 
before  the  public,  and  work  himself  into 
eminence.    This  is  the  kind  of  man  who, 
i     he    goes  to    the    seaside,  forthwith 


brings  out  a  work  on  the  climate  of  the 
locality,  which  draws  visitors  to  the 
watering-place  and  brings  many  to  him: 
self.  As  a  rule,  I  believe  we  may  ac- 
cept the  fact,  that  in  the  long  run  merit 
works  its  way,  and  a  man  who  can  pro- 
duce good  work  receives  good  hire. 
The  consulting  physician  is  perhaps  the 
man  who  has  the  worst  chance,  particu- 
larly if  he  is  one  who  relies  on  his  love 
of  knowledge  and  disdains  all  popular 
arts  of  acquiring  notoriety.  One  reason 
is  that  people  have  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  he  is  a  much  more  costly 
person  to  deal  with  than  the  general 
practitioners.  This,  however,  is  to  a 
very  great  degree  a  mistake.  You  pay 
your  physician  a  guinea,  or  it  may  even 
be  a  half  guinea,  and  there  is  pretty  well 
an  end  of  the  matter.  But  your  general 
practitioner  runs  you  up  bills,  and  these 
bills  may  become  as  torturesome  as  any 
blister  or  bolus.  He  may  give  a  general 
overhaul  of  the  whole  family,  mentally 
taxing  you  at  five  shillings  a-head,  which 
mounts  up,  and  sends  out  drugs,  the 
selling  price  of  which  is,  for  the  most 
part,  all  profit. 

Inasmuch  as  these  things  really  are, 
it  cannot  be  amiss  to  set  them  down, 
though  in  some  riespects  their  recapitu- 
lation may  be  as  unpleasing  to  others  as 
to  ourselves.  But  there  is  also  a  vast 
debt  of  gratitude  due  to  medical  men 
by  society  at  large,  of  which  no  sensible 
or  grateful  man  will  ever  be  unmindful. 
We  sometimes  speak  as  if  the  hard- 
working clergyman  was  the  most  merit- 
orious man  of  the  day,  visiting  the  low- 
liest abodes  and  combating  sin  and 
ignorance  in  a  thousand  forms.  This 
may  be  so,  and  we  should  be  the  last  to 
contest  his  just  claim  to  the  title  of 
beneficence.  But  we  are  also  sure  that 
the  medical  man  is  much  more  frequent 
and  constant  in  his  ministrations.  Most 
rarely  has  it  happened,  within  our  ex- 
perience with  medical  practitioners,  that 
familiarity  with  suffering  has  in  any 
degree  dulled  the  edge  of  sympathy. 
Considering  the  illiberal  remuneration 
which  a  niggard  nation  gives  for  their 
services  to  the  poor,  it  is  wonderful  how 
ample  and  unremitting  is  the  attention 
they  bestow,  showing  how  they  recog- 
nize above  meaner  considerations  the 
paramount  claims  of  duty,  benevolence, 
and  their  own  healing  science.     How 
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often  have  the  kindly  smile,  the  firm 
cheery  voice,  the  sympathy  and  hope- 
fuhiess  of  the  physician,  charmed  as  an 
elixir ;  and  often  as  they  pursue  their 
offices  of  good  will  and  service  to  men 
they  themselves  are  suffering  from  deep 
anxieties,  and  perhaps  discern  symptoms 
of  danger  to  themselves,  which  their 
own  knowledge  makes  them  quick  to 
suspect  and  even  exaggerate.  I  heard 
the  other  day  an  affecting  instance  of  a 
doctor,  whose  life  would  liave  been 
saved  if  he  could  get  one  day's  perfect 
rest,  lie  was  a  man  of  great  eminence, 
and  the  demands  on  his  time  were  pro- 
portionally large.  He  had  symptoms  of 
fever  then,  and  if  ho  could  have  laid 
aside  for  a  single  day  at  the  outset,  it 
would  have  saved  him.  But  he  could  not 
rest  until  he  was  compelled^  and  then 
the  rest  came  too  late. 

And  now,  as  our  friends  enter  their 
profession,  let  us  take  a  popular  view  of 
the  aspect  which  it  will  bear  to  them, 
and  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to 
us  of  the  public,  if  we  could  clearly 
present  this  aspect  to  ourselves.  In  the 
first  place,  far  more  than  with  methods 
of  cures,  which  for  many  make  the  sum 
total  of  the  medical  profession,  that 
profession  is  properly  concerned  with 
methods  of  prevention.  The  essence  of 
disease  is  really  a  disturbance  of  the 
laws  of  health.  It  is  a  most  limited 
view  of  medical  science  that  regards  it, 
as  is  generally  done,  as  a  system  of 
counteractive  specifics  for  the  control 
and  eradication  of  disease.  If  the  aver- 
age of  human  life  is  to  be  lengthened 
this  must  be  effected  by  methods  of  pre- 
vention. In  this  field  the  most  outer 
layman  can  co-operate  with  the  physician. 
It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  far  re- 
moved are  the  public,  even  at  the  present 
day,  from  attaining  to  the  most  element- 
ary notions  on  the  subject  of  medicine. 
In  spite  of  the  immense  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  popularize  rudiment- 
ary physiological  knowledge,  medicine 
is  still  considered  as  a  sort  of  black  art, 
and  the  medical  man  is  regarded  as  a 
domestic  pope,  whose  decrees  are  to  be 
received  with  the  blind  submission  of 
unreasoning  faith.  And  even  when  men 
have  the  sense  to  know  better,  they  will 
often  refuse  to  act  upon  the  knowledge. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  painful  disease 
of   gout,   which,   Sir  Thomas  Watson 
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says,  some  people  are  anxioas  to  have 
because  they  think  it  fashionable  I  Per- 
haps they  repent  when  it  really  comes 
to  them.  A  Frenchman  has  thus  de- 
scribed it :  '*  Place  your  joint  in  a  vice, 
and  screw  the  vice  up  until  you  can  en- 
dure it  no  longer.  That  may  represent 
rheumatism.  Then  give  the  instrument 
another  twist,  and  you  will  obtain  a 
notion  of  the  gout."  It  is  said  of  this 
disease,  that  when  a  man  is  predisposed 
to  it,  it  can  be  brought  on  by  the  bite 
of  a  flea.  And  yet  gouty  people  will 
actually  ask  doctors  to  give  them  plenty 
of  colchicum  and  cure  them  of  the  gout 
by  a  particular  day,  because  they  want 
to  go  out  to  a  good  dinner  party  !  Dis- 
ease is  often  a  battle  where  everything 
depends  on  good  generalship  on  the 
pai*t  of  the  patient,  and  where  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  health,  of  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  atmosphere,  tempera- 
ment, nutrition,  is  what  every  one, 
especially  those  who  are  delicate,  ought 
to  gain  ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 
never  likely  to  be  a  time  wlien  a  most 
important  department  of  a  physician's 
practice  will  not  lie  in  the  inculcation  of 
simple  sanitary  truth  for  a  careless  and 
ignorant  public. 

The  inference  to  be  derived  from  this 
reasoning,  concerning  prophylactic  uses, 
as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Goodsir,*  is 
not,  as  many  may  suppose,  derogatory 
to  the  usefulness  of  medical  science,  but 
lies  quite  another  way.  "The  more 
clearly  and  comprehensively  we  grasp 
the  conception  of  disease  as  being  merely 
a  physiological  state,  so  much  the  more 
firm  and  uniform  will  be  our  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  physiological  means  for 
restoring  health,  and  our  conviction 
that  these  means  alone  constitute  the 
conditions  of  relief  and  recovery  from 
disease."  Because,  as  he  argues,  when 
you  give  powerful  medicine,  quinine, 
strychnine,  chloroform,  and  so  on,  you 
are  really  bringing  about  powerful 
physiological  results.  There  are  innum- 
erable matters  of  practical  detail,  where 
a  wise  and  prompt  decision  is  necessary. 
for  which  we  look  to  the  opinion  of  a 
medical  man.  For  instance,  a  man  is 
taken  ill  and  falls  down  in  the  street. 


♦  "  Anntomical  Memoirs  of  Professor  Good- 
sir,"  vol.  i.  p.  34G.  A  work  of  matchless  Talue 
and  importance. 
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It  just  makes  the  diifference  of  life  or 
death  to  him  whether  he  is  carried  to 
a  hospital  on  a  stretcher  or  in  a  cab. 
The  late  Sir  Emerson  Tennent's  idea,  on 
which  he  seems  to  have  acted,  was  not 
a  bad  one :  that  if  you  are  taken  sud- 
denly ill,  you  had  better  knock  at  a  door 
where  you  see  a  card  and  ask  for  apart- 
ments. In  multitudes  of  cases  there  are 
an  immense  number  of  apparently  trivial 
directions  which  really  make  the  con- 
dition of  recovery,  and  without  which 
the  chance  of  recovery  goes  by.  In  this 
way  all  the  commonplace  aphorisms 
concerning  health,  and  the  improvement 
in  this  respect  which  we  may  expect 
from  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
will  never  supersede  the  need  of  medical 
assistance. 

The  action  of  foreign  substances  on 
healthy  and  morbid   states  constitutes 
therapeutics :  the  final  cause  of  medicine 
considered  as  an  art.     This  is  a  subject 
which  at  the  present  time  is  exciting  in- 
tense   attention.     Progress  in   this  di- 
rection has  hitherto  been  limited,  but 
there  is  really  no  limit,  and  it  forms  the 
most  glorious  chapter  in  medical  history. 
It  would  perhaps  not  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  as  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
this     department    during    the    present 
century  as  in  all  the  previous  eighteen 
Christian  centuries,  and  as  much  during 
the  last  dozen  years  as  in  all  the  rest  of 
this  our  century,  which  has  now  attained 
its  grand  climacteric  and  is  going  down 
hill.     We  cannot  but  believe  that  there 
are  wondrous  means  of  cure  provided 
for  all  the  diseases  to  which  men   are 
subject,  but  these  can  be  discovered,  not 
by   any   impulsive    plans    or   empirical 
treatment,    but    by    the    accumulative 
growths  of  experiment,  knowledge,  and 
philosophy.       On    this    subject,     listen 
to   the   brilliant   burst   of  prophecy  in 
which,  on  last  "  capping  day,"  Sir  J.  Y. 
Simpson  indulged — one  who  has  gone 
far  to  accomplish  such  glowing  predic- 
tions— but  where  we  feel  some  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  the  learned  professor's 
"earnest"  from, his  "jest:" — "It  may 
be,  also,  that  the  day  will  yet  come  when 
our  patients  will  be  asked  to  breathe  or 
inspire  most  of  their  drugs,  instead  of 
swallowing  them  ;  or,  at  least  when  they 
will  be  changed  into  pleasant  beverages 
instead  of  disgusting  draughts  and  pow- 
ders, boluses  and  pills.     But  that  day  of 


revolution  will  not,  probably,  be  fully 
realized  till  those    distant  days  when 
physicians — a  century  or  two  hence — 
shall  be  familiar  with  the  chemistry  of 
most  diseases;   when   they  shall  know 
the  exact  organic  poisons  that  produce 
them,  with  all  their  exact  antidotes  and 
eliminatories  ;  when  they  shall  look  upon 
the  cure  of  some  maladies  as  simply  a 
series  of  chemical  problems  and  formulae ; 
when  they  shall  melt  down  all  calculi, 
necrosed  bones,  &c.,  chemically,  and  not 
remove    them  by  surgical   operations ; 
when  the  bleeding  in  amputations  and 
other  wounds    shall   be   stemmed,  not 
by  septic  ligatures  or  stupid  needles,  but 
by  the  simple  application  of  haemostatic 
gases  or  washes ;  when  the  few  wounds 
then  required  in  surgery  shall  be  simply 
and  immediately  healed  by  the  first  in- 
tention ;  when  medical  men  shall  be  able 
to  stay  the  ravages  of  tubercle — blot  out 
fevers    and    inflammations — avert    and 
melt  down  morbid  growths — cure  cancer 
— destroy  all  morbific  organic  germs  and 
ferments — annul  the  deadly  influences  of 
malaria  and  contagions,  and  by  these 
and  various  other  means  lengthen  out 
the   average  duration   of  human   life ; 
when  our  hygienic  condition  and  laws 
shall  have  been  changed  by  state  legis- 
lation, so  as  to  forbid  all  communicable 
diseases  from  being  communicated,  and 
remove  all  causes  of  sickness  that  are 
removable ;  when  the  rapidly  increasing 
length  of  human  life  shall  begin  to  fulfil 
that  ancient  prophecy, '  The  child  shall 
die  a  hundred  years  old : '  when  there 
shall  have  been  achieved,  too,  advances 
in  other  walks  of  life  far   beyond   our 
present  state  of  progress  ;  when  houses 
shall  be  built,  and  many  other  kinds  of 
work  performed  by  machineiy,  and  not 
by  human  hands  alone ;  when  the  crops 
in  these  islands  shall  be  increased  five  or 
tenfold,  and  abundance  of  human  food 
be  provided  for  our  increased  population 
by  our  fields  being  irrigated  by  that  waste 
organic  refuse  of  our  towns,  which  we 
now  recklessly  run  off  into   our  rivers 
and  seas ;  when  man  shall  have  invented 
means   for  calling  down  rain  at  will; 
when  he  shall  have  gained  cheaper  and 
better  motive  power  than  steam  ;  when 
he  shall  travel  from  continent  to   con- 
tinent by  subterranean  railways  or  by 
flying  and  ballooning  in  the  air." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  with 
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this  language  that  of  Mr.  Lecky  in  his 
recent  "  History  of  European  Morals." 
"  Of  all   the  groat  branches  of  human 
knowledcre  medicine  is  that  in  which  the 
accomphshed  results  arc  most  obviously 
imperfect  and  provisional,  in  which  the 
field  of  unrealized  possibilities  is  most 
extensive,  and  from  which,  if  the  human 
mind  were  d.rected  to  it,  as  it  has  been 
during  the  past  centnry  to  industrial  in- 
ventions, the  most  splendid  results  might 
be  expected.     Our  almost  absohite  igno- 
rance of  the  causes  of  some  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases,  and  the  empirical  nature 
of  nearly  all  our  best  medical  treatment, 
have  been  often  recognized.     The  medi- 
cine of  inhalation  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
and  yet  it  is  by  inhalation  that  Nature 
produces  most  of  her  diseases,  and  effects 
most  of  her  cures.     The  medicinal  pow- 
ers of  electricity,  which,  of  all  known 
agencies,    bears    most    resemblance}    to 
life,  are  almost  unexplored.     The   dis- 
covery of  amesthetics  has,  in   our  own 
day,  opened   out  a  field  of  inestimable 
importance,  and  the  proved  possibility, 
under   certain    physical    conditions,   of 
governing  by  external  suggestions  the 
whole  current  of  the  feelings  and  emo- 
tions, may  possibly  contribute  yet  further 
to  the  alleviation  of  sufferings,  and  per- 
haps to  that  Pluthanasia  which  Bacon 
proposed   to   physicians   as   the  end  of 
their  art.      l^ut  in  the  eyes  both  of  the 
philanthropist   and    of  the    philosopher 
the  greatest  of  all  results  to  be  expected 
in  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  field,  are,  I 
conceive,  to  be  looked  for  in  the  study 
of  the  relations  between  our   physical 
and  our  moral  natures.      He  who  raises 
moral  pathology  to  a  science,  expound- 
ing, systematizing,  and  applying  many 
fragmentary  observations  that  have  been 
already  made,  will  probably  take  a  place 
among  the  masterintellects  of  mankind."* 
An   address   in    medicine,    dehvered 
last  summer  in  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Gull — 
than  whom  at  the  present  time  there  is 
no  consulting  physician  in  London  more 
popular  or  more  esteemed  by  his  breth- 
ren—claims a  distinct  scientific  depart- 
ment for  that  medical  art  which  is  alone 
leartied  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick.      A 
man  may  have  all  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  the  world,  and  yet,  from  unac- 
quaintance  with  clinical  work,  might  be 


*  Vol.  i.  pp.  166,  167. 


totally  ignorant  of  the  fundamental  de- 
partment of  clinical  science.      Dr.  Gull 
truly  says  that  the  study  of  disease  has 
to  be  guarded  against  assaults  on  the 
side  of  science,  and  that  we  "  need  to 
watch  lest  we  betray  it  by  accepting  a 
too   chemical  or  physical  limit  to  our 
thoughts.  ...  A  discovery   in    physics 
has  made  us  for  the  moment  no  more 
than  galvanic  batteries,  or  a  discovery  in 
chemistry  mere    oxidizing     machines." 
When  a  doctor  goes  to  the  bedside  of  a 
patient,  he  has,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
leave  behind  him  the  large  problems  of 
chemi>try  and  physiology,  and  concen- 
trate  his   attention   on    the   individual 
before  him,  and  trace  the  presence,  the 
causes,  and  the  relatiotis  of  disease.  Dr. 
Gull  argues  that  the  clinical  department 
includes  points  so  various,  special,  and 
practical,  as  to  justify  the  separate  and 
devoted  study  of  it  in  the  light  of  his- 
tology and   comparative  anatomy  and 
pathology.      He  has   many  interesting 
remarks   in   his   paper.     Thus  he  com- 
ments on  the  rarity  of  acute  disease, 
except  perhaps  pneumonia,  in  contrast 
with  their  supposed  frequency  in  former 
times.      Sometimes  it  is  said  thai  the 
type  of  disease  is  changed,  but  probably 
the   change  rather  resides  iii  medical 
notitms,  and  the  doctrine  of  chronidty 
in  all  diseased  conditions. 

Dr.  GulPs  interesting  address  forms 
one  of  a  series  of  addresses  in  medicine 
delivered  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  and  which 
are  now  collected  into  a  handsome  vol- 
ume.* They  will  thus  deservedly  receive 
a  circulation  beyond  that  of  the  scientific 
journals  in  which  they  appeared.  The 
opening  address  by  Dr.  Acland  possesses 
great  literary  merit.  If  Sir  Thomas  Wat- 
son is  the  Cicero  of  English  medicine,  as 
Dr.  Ackland  aptly  termed  him  when  ma- 
king his  Harveian  oration,  Dr.  Acland 
himself  may  be  regarded  as  a  medical  Pe- 
tronius Arbiter.  In  his  pa|)er  he  admirably 
sums  up  many  of  the  recent  tiiumpfas  of 
medicine,  the  application  of  optical  instru- 
ments to  organs  hitherto  inscrutable,  the 
apparatus  that  registers  the  wave  phe- 
nomena of  the  pulse  and  heart,  and 
"  the  very  romance  of  zoologiad  evolu- 

*  *  Medicine  in  Modern  Times  Discourses  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Siokes,  Dr.  Acland,  Profesww 
Bollcston,  Rev.  l*rofes8or  Haughtoo,  and  Dr. 
GuU,  etc."    MacmiUan. 
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tion  "  revealed  by  the  test  tube  and  the 
microscope,  and  the  wonderful  syntheti- 
cal character  of  chemistry  winch  had 
hitherto  been  exclusively  analytic.  '*In 
the  present  state  of  knowledge  we  are 
always  on  the  verge  of  the  most  ama- 
zing result'^,'  and  we  do  not  know  when 
or  where  the  outcome  may  be.  As  in  a 
siege,  we  advance  in  a  series  of  zigzags 
an  d  parallels,  and  these  must  be  begun 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  fortress." 
The  papers  of  Professors  Rolleston  and 
Hau^hton,  which  make  up  a  large  bulk 
of  the  book,  are  by  physiologists  who 
stand  outside  practice  and  are  discours- 
ing on  the  "  higher  science."  Such  pa- 
pers will  imprests  on  the  profession  and 
on  the  public  the  necessity  of  deep 
thought  and  abstract  research  in  con- 
nection with  the  commonest  incidents  of 
illness.  Professor  Rolleston  eloquently 
says  that  labor  which  may  seem  **  curious 
and  dilettanti,  otiose  or  even  disgusting, 
may  turn  out  ultimately  to  be  essential 
elements  in  problems  the  solution  of 
which  promotes  directly  and  greatly  the 
interests  of  man  and  the  glory  of  Him 
to  whom  nothing  is  common  or  unclean." 
No  paper  could  be  more  successful  or 
more  meritorious  than  that  of  the  Rev. 
Professor  Haunhton  "  On  the  Relations 
of  Food  to  Work,  and  its  bearing  on 
Medical  Practice  in  Modern  Time."  The 
highly  scientific  character  of  this  paper 
was  relieved  by  a  good  deal  of  humor 
and  some  happy  illustrations.  He  has 
the  following  remark  on  the  doctrine 
that  the  blood  is  the  seat  of  all  the 
chennical  changes  that  develop  force  in 
the  body  :  "  Thus  the  human  mind  re- 
volves in  cycles,  and  the  physicinns  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  preparing  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Moses  and  leani  that 
the  blood  of  an  animal  really  constitutes 
its  life ;  while  South  African  theologi- 
ans are  disposed  to  reject  his  authority 
because  he  happened  to  confound  a 
rodent  with  a  ruminant."  '  Mr.  Haugh- 
ton  has  some  striking  illustrations  of 
illness  derived  from  his  explanation  of 
the  equivalent  amount  of  work  du©  to 
animal  heat  in  the  body.  He  takes  the 
terrible  instance  of  typhus  fever,  that 
disease  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown, 
and  you  can  only  combat  symptoms. 
"  If  you  could  place  your  fever  patient 
at  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  twice  the^depth 
of  the  deepest  mine  in  the  Duchy  of 


Cbrnwall,  and  compel  the  wretched  suf- 
ferer to  climb  its  ladders  [those  fearful 
ladders  which  eventually  kill  off  the 
miner  with  heart  disease]  into  open  air, 
you  would  subject  him  to  less  torture 
from  muscular  exertion,  than  that  which 
he  imdei*goes  at  the  hand  of  nature,  as 
he  lies  before  you,  heljiless,  tossing,  and 
delirious,  on  his  fever  coueh."  "  The 
diabetic  patient  resembles  a  rncing  steam- 
boat on  the  Mississippi  whose  sup])ly  of 
coals  is  exhausted,  and  whose  cargo  fur- 
nislies  nothing  better  than  lean  pork 
hams  to  throw  into  the  furnace  to  main- 
tain the  race.  It  cannot  be  wondered 
at  that  our  poor  patient,  under  such  dis- 
advantngeous  conditions,  fnils  to  keep  in 
the  front."  There  is  a  ghastly  footnote. 
"  It  is  startling  on  making  a  post-mor- 
tom  examination  of  a  cholera  patient 
alone,  to  witness,  oii  the  first  free  incis- 
ion of  the  scalpel,  the  hand  of  the  corpse 
raised  slowly  from  its  f^ide  and  placed 
quietly  across  its  breast."  Again,  he  has 
some  quaint  remarks  on  the  supposed 
uniform  benevolence  of  all  the  <»pera- 
tions  of  nature.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  if  Nature  has  her  prodigality  she 
has  also  her  law  of  parsimony— prodi- 
gality in  her  adaptations,  parsimony  in 
her  structures.  Mr.  Ilaughton  remarks: 
"  Before  trusting  Nature  in  this  matter 
of  cholera  and  proceeding  to  help  her, 
it  would  be  well  to  inquire  whether  she 
intends  to  cure  the  patient  or  to  put 
him  into  his  coffin.  For  myself,  I  greatly 
mistrust  her,  and  would  wish  to  ask, 
previous  to  assisting  her,  whether  she 
is  really  my  mother  or  only  my  step- 
mother." To  those  who  appreciate  the 
intense  human  and  scienti6c  interest  that 
belongs  to  medicine  we  cordially  recom- 
mend this  remarkable  volume  of  Oxford 
addresses. 

In  all  medical  publications  a  considera- 
ble portion  is  devoted  to  cases.  We 
shall  think  it  right  to  follow  precedent. 
Our  "  cases  "  are  not  designed  to  prove 
any  doctrine,  which  a  single  well-ob- 
served, well-authenticated  case  might 
do,  but  will  take  the  form  of  anecdotes, 
which,  if  they  do  not  instruct  the  be- 
nevolent reader,  may  serve  the  minor 
purpose  of  amusing  or  interesting  him. 
We  turn  to  medical  biography.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  professional  career  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  was  at  least  twice  instru- 
mental in  discovering  murder.   The  first 
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was  a  curious  case  enough.  A  Mr. 
Blight,  ashipbroker  of  Deptford,  was  sit- 
ting in  his  parlor  when  the  door  sud- 
denly opened  and  he  saw  an  arm  ex- 
tended towards  him.  The  hand  held  a 
pistol,  which  was  tired  at  him  and  he 
tell  wounded,  and  the  wound  subse- 
quently proved  fatal.  The  only  light  he 
could  throw  on  the  matter  was  that  his 
partner,  ]\Ir.  Patch,  while  sitting  in  the 
same  room  a  few  days  before,  had  heard 
a  gun  fired  outside  and  the  ball  had  en- 
tered the  shutter.  Cooper  seated  himself 
in  the  place  where  Blight  had  received 
the  wound,  and  satisfied  himself  that  to 
have  fired  and  also  to  have  concealed  his 
body  the  murderer  must  have  been  a 
left-handed  person.  He  now  noticed 
that  Patch,  the  partner,  was  a  left-hand- 
ed person,  and  he  became  convinced  that 
he  was  the  murderer.  Patch  was  at  lib- 
erty after  the  poor  man's  death,  without 
any  suspicion  attaching  to  him,  but  on 
the  inquest  many  damaging  facts  came 
out,  and  he  was  convicted  and  executed 
on  the  strongest  circumstantial  evidence. 
On  the  second  occasion  a  rich  merchant, 
who  was  Cooper's  own  intimate  friend, 
was  assassinated.  A  servant  brought 
the  news  to  Sir  Astley  in  a  strange,  con- 
fused way,  and  Sir  Astley  immediately 
was  convinced  that  this  servant  was  the 
murderer.  The  man  afterwards  cut  his 
throat,  but  being  cured,  ho  was  fully 
convicted,  and  suffered  on  Pennington 
Heath,  near  the  scene  of  the  murder. 
There  was  a  remarkable  statement  in 
the  man's  confession.  He  said  that  as 
he  was  going  up  stairs,  poker  in  hand, 
towards  his  master's  bedroom,  he  said  to 
himself,  "  Nicholson,  what  are  you  going 
to  do?"  and  heard  an  answer  made  to 
him  by  a  voice  at  his  side,  *'  To  murder 
your  master  and  mistress."  In  both  these 
instances  Sir  Astley  said  that  he  could 
not  explain  the  peculiarity  of  manner  iii 
the  criminals  which  made  him  form  sucn 
a  rapid  and  decided  opinion  of  their  guilt. 
In  the  life  of  Cooper  we  find  the  best 
accounts  with  which  we  are  acquainted  of 
the  formidable  resurrection  men.  Many 
tales  of  mystery  and  horror  are  told  of 
these  men,  but  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  fictions  ever  came  up  to  the 
facts.  At  the  commencement  of  the  ses- 
sion there  was  no  proper  provision  tor 
procuring  anatomical  subjects,  and  if 
magistrates  and  the  law  officers  had  not 


winked  at  violations  of  the  lav,  the  Eng- 
lish school  of  medicine  would  have  sunk 
below  the  level  of  any  medical  school  on 
the  Continent.  When  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  astonished  the 
legislators  by  saying,  *'  There  is  no  per- 
son, let  his  situation  in  life  be  what  it 
may,  whom  if  I  were  disposed  to  dissect 
I  could  not  obtain."  This,  perhaps  quite 
as  much  as  the  murders  of  Burke  and  Hare 
in  Edinburgh,  induced  the  government 
to  bring  forward  what  was  popular- 
ly called  the  'Natoray  Bill.  Most  of 
the  resurrectionists  came  to  bad  ends  for 
other  violations  of  the  law.  The  popu- 
lar indignation  against  these  men  was 
very  great,  and  several  of  them  were 
beaten  to  death.  One  of  them  is  known 
to  have  accumulated  six  thousand  pounds 
out  of  his  horrible  earnings.  One  of  the 
least  horrible  of  these  narratives  may  be 
mentioned.  A  "  subject "  was  brought 
to  a  medical  man,  as  usual,  tied  up  in  a 
sack.  The  doctor  paid  some  money  on 
account  for  it,  and  bein^  in  a  hurry 
kicked  the  parcel  in  the  durection  of  his 
dissecting-room.  Going  up  stairs  to  bed 
he  heard  groans  in  that  direction,  and 
going  to  see,  he  found  a  man  standing 
upright  with  a  sack  by  his  side.  The 
fellow,  in  a  supplicating  tone,  siud  that' a 
trick  had  been  played  on  him  when  he 
was  drunk.  The  doctor  bestowed  a 
further  kicking,  which  sent  the  "  subject" 
through  the  door  into  the  street.  On 
turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  he 
was  convinced  that  the  resurrectionist 
was  an  assumed  character,  and  that  a 
burglary  had  been  intended. 

There  is  a  capital  story  told  in  the 
"  Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper"  of  Dr.  Por- 
dyce.  Fordyce  was  a  man  of  some 
mark,  but  every  evening  after  the  day's 
work  was  done  he  used  to  take  a  good 
many  glasses  of  wine,  and  was  not  only 
ehriolus  but  ehriics^  and  not  only  ebrius 
but  ehriosua  (a  little  drunk,  drunker,  a 
drunkard).  One  night  when  he  was  in 
this  customary  state  he  was  sent  for  sud- 
denly to  attend  a  lady  of  title  who  was 
very  ill.  Dr.  Fordyce  arrived,  sat  down, 
listened  to  her  story,  and  felt  her  pulse. 
The  poor  doctor  found  out  that  he  was 
by  no  means  up  to  the  mark,  even  for 
feeling  a  pulse.  His  brain  whirled,  he 
lost  his  wits,  and  in  a  moment  of  forget- 
fulness  he  exclaimed  ^^  Drunk,  by  Jore  I " 
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He  managed,  however,  to  write  out  a 
mild  prescription  such  as  he  generally 
wrote   on   such  occaaiona.     The  next 
morning,  the  very  first  thing,  he  received 
an  imperative  message  from  his  noble 
patient  requesting  his  immediate  attend- 
ance. Dr.  Fordyce  felt  very  unhappy.  His 
patient   evidently  intended  to   upbraid 
him  either  with   an  improper  prescrip- 
tion or  with  his  beastly  condition.     The 
lady  thanked  him  for  his  polite  compliance 
with  pressing  summons,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded  to   do  a  little  penitence.     She 
acknowledged  his  discernment  in  detect- 
ing her  unhappy  condition  the  night  be- 
fore, and  owned  that  she  was  at  times  ad- 
dicted to  this  unfortunate  error  of  drunk- 
enness.   She  had  sent  for  him  at  once  in 
order  that  she  might  obtain  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  keep  inviolably 
secret  the  sad  condition  in  which  he  had 
found  her.    Old  Fordyce  listened  to  her 
with  a  countenance  as  grave  as  a  judge, 
and  said,  "You  may  depend  upon  me, 
madam.  I  shall  be  as  silent  as  the  grave." 
We  must,  however,  assume  a  graver 
air  and  turn  to  more  professional  matters. 
Some  amusing  cases   might  be   related 
of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  ill- 
ness is  cured  by  violent  emotion,  especi- 
ally gout.    Thus  the  poet  Southey  tells 
the  case  of  a  Mr.  Bradford.     "  No  per- 
suasions could  have  induced  him  to  put 
his  feet  to  the  ground  or  to  believe  it 
possible  that  he  could  walk.     He  was 
sitting  with  his  legs  up,  in  the  full  cos- 
tume of  that  respectable  and  orthodox 
disease,  when  the  ceiling,  being  some- 
what old,  part  of  it  gave  way,  and  down 
came  a  fine  nest  of  rats,  old  and  young 
together,  plump  upon  him.   He  had  what 
is  called  an  antipathy  to  these  creatures, 
and  forgetting  the  gout  in  the  horror 
which  their  visitation    excited,   sprang 
from  his  easy-chair  and  fairly  ran  down 
stairs."     Cases  have  been  known  where 
persons  have  been  able  to  jump  to  the 
top  of  a  table,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
get  off  again.     Mental  shocks,  however, 
are  not  a  kind  of  galvanism  to  be  much 
prescribed.     If  they  now  and  then  take 
away  an  illness,  in  many  more  cases  they 
cause  one.   Here  is  a  curious  case.    "  Dr. 
Latham  has  told  the  following  circum- 
stance  respecting  a  patient  whom   he 
treated  for  hydrophobia  in  the  Middle- 
sex Hospital.    He  went  one  day  to  the 
ward,  fully  expecting  to  hear  that  the 


patient  was  dead ;  he  found  him  sitting 
up  in  his  bed,  quite  calm  and  free  from 
spasms,  and  he  had  just  drunk  a  large 
jug  of  porter.  *  Lawk,  sir,'  said  a  nurse 
that  stood  by,  '  what  a  wonderful  cure ! ' 
The  man  himself  seemed  surprised  at 
the  change  ;•  but  Jie  had  no  pulse^  his 
surface  was  cold  as  marble.  In  half  an 
hour  he  sank  back  and  expired."  *  The 
operation  of  cutting  a  man's  throat  is 
by  no  means  so  dangerous  as  might  be 
supposed.  In  some  classes  of  cases  it  is 
almost  the  only  resource,  and  when  taken 
in  time  is  generally  successful.  The  suf- 
focating man  freely  breathes  through  an 
artificial  opening  ;  the  blood  changes 
from  purple  to  scarlet;  in  time  the  wound 
heals  up  and  the  man  is  as  good  a  man 
as  ever.  Dr.  Farre  relates  the  case  of  a 
lady  treated  with  mercury.  "  Her  com- 
plexion was  compounded  of  the  rose  and 
the  violet.  Under  a  course  of  mercury 
she  was  blanched  in  six  weeks  as  white 
as  a  lily." 

Then,  again,  how  humiliating  is  such 
a  case  as  Sh*  Astley  Cooper  relates  of  the 
illness  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  struck  down  by  apo- 
plexy while  reading  a  letter  from  Can- 
ning. When  he  slightly  recovered,  the 
Premier  exercised  his  speech  by  trying 
to  repeat  the  lines — 

*' At  Dover  dwells  John  Brown,  Enquire, 
Good  Christian  French  and  David  Fryer." 

But,  alas  I  he  could  only  do  so  very  im- 
perfectly, and  became  the  subject  of 
epilepsy,  of  which  he  died.  There  arc 
few  cases,  in  a  literary  and  medical  point 
of  view,  more  interesting  than  the  death 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  Most  read- 
ers are  familiar  with  it  from  the  account 
in  the  famous  biography  by  Dean  Stan- 
ley. It  is  probable  that  this  mysterious 
disease  was  angina  pectoris.  It  is  com- 
mented on  by  Sir  Thomas  Watson.  A 
very  full  account  is  given  by  Dr.  Latham, 
from  Arnold's  medical  attendant.  It  has 
bacome,  in  fact,  a  stock  instance  in  me- 
dical literature,  and  has  as  strong  a  moral 
as  a  medical  interest. 

To  continue  our  "  cases."  Then  there 
are  some  veiy  curious  cases  of  extraordi- 
nary acts  of  swallowing.  There  was  an 
unfortunate  man  lately,  at  Swindon  rail- 
way station,  who,  in  drinking  off  a  glass 

•  "Sir  Thomas  Watson's  Lectures."     Lect. 
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of  beer,  swallowed  a  nail,  and  perished 
miserably.  I  fancy  somebody  ought  to 
have  been  hung  for  gross  carelessness  in 
that  business.  Yet  it  was  possible  that 
the  matter  might  have  ended  better. 
There  is  a  perfectly  authenticated  c:ise 
of  a  sailor  who,  in  a  drunken  bravado, 
swallowed  a  clasp-knife.  Tlirouiih  bets 
or  proffers  he  repeated  the  trick,  and 
swallowed  a  dozen  at  different  times. 
After  the  thirteenth — an  unlucky  num- 
ber— he  died.  In  catching  money  in  the 
mouth,  the  coin  has  sometimes  gone 
down  the  throat,  causing  much  grief. 
Tlie  well-known  case  of  Brunei  will  be 
recollected.  That  prince  of  engineers, 
in  showing  his  children  some  trick  of 
legerdemain,  got  a  half-sovereign  in  his 
thro  it.  The  throat  was  opened,  but  it 
could  not  be  found.  In  a  fit  of  violent 
coughing  it  dropped  out  of  his  throat, 
"  j  ust  as,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  "  a 
coin  may  sometimes,  by  good  hick,  be 
shaken  out  of  a  box  through  a  slit  in  the 
liil !  "  Another  case  is  given  of  a  shil- 
ling getting  into  the  windpipe.  Dr.  Hal- 
ford  *'  direcieil  the  porter  of  the  hospital 
to  turn  him  upside  down  in  a  corner  of 
the  surgery,  when,  after  several  expec/- 
toratory  efforts,  the  shilling  rolled  out  of 
his  mouth."  A  well-remembered  case, 
given  on  the  somewhat  dubious  author- 
ity of  Mr.  Samuel  VVeller,  respecting 
sw^allowing,  whicli  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
rea  is  with  pecuiar  gusto,  might  almost 
be  cited  as  a  case  in  the  medical  books. 
Hero  is  a  scrap  of  intelligence  which 
may  give  much  comfort  to  smokers.  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  quotes,  with  approval, 
"  an  old  and  intelligent  asthmatic,"  who 
writes:  "Smoking,  I  am  able  to  say, 
aftt'r  fifteen  years'  practice,  and  suffer- 
ing as  much  as  mortal  can  suffer  and  not 
die,  is  the  best  remedy  for  asthma,  if  it 
can  be  relieved  by  expectoration.  I  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  all  the  doctors  of 
th(^  place  for  the  last  fifteen  years;  and 
still  I  say,  smoke."  Some  additional 
prescriptions  may  be  cited.  Here  is  one 
of  the  pithy  kind  :  a  doctor  being  asked 
what  was  good  for  acute  rheutnatism, 
answered, "  Six  weeks."  To  put  his  mean- 
ing into  a  vernacular  shape,  he  meant, 
"  grin  and  bear  it ; "  an  analogous  pre- 
scription to  "f)atience  and  water  gruel." 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall  prescribed  to  a  fat  old 
lady,  that  she  should  walk  to  the  Ser- 
pentine every  morning  and  dip  her  fin- 


ger in  it.  "  Happiness  is  the  best  tonic," 
is  one  of  his  sayings.  Comparatively 
few  persons  may  know  that  the  white 
of  an  Qg*^  may  prove  a  very  salutary, 
or  that  strychnia  may  be  a  very  safe  medi- 
cine. It  is  the  great  medicine  of  the 
nervous  system.  "  Its  least  action^"  says 
Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  ^4s  that  of  an  inva- 
luable spinal  tonic.  Its  mean  action  is 
that  of  an  invaluable  spinal  8tim alas,  ter- 
rific in  its  eff^'Cts.  Its  most  violent  action 
isthatofthc  thunderbolt."  Foreign  travel 
was  Marshall.  IlalPs  very  favorite  pre- 
scription. He  was  a  wonderful  old  man, 
learning  Greek  when  he  was  nearly  fifty, 
at)d  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  the  first 
time  when  he  was  over  sixty.  His  own 
throat-affection  was  a  very  singular  one. 
Here  is  a  quaint  anecdote  from  the  in- 
teresting biography  of  Marshall  Hall,  by 
his  widow.  '•  Dr.  Wilkins  lent  Dr.  Hall 
a  well-known  book,  'Body  and  SouL' 
The  book  being  retained,  he  sent  a  note: 
*  Dear  Dr.  Hall, — Do  send  back  my  body 
and  soul :  I  cannot  exist  any  longer  with- 
out them.'  The  servant  who  received 
the  note  was  able,  by  pressing  the  sides, 
to  read  it.  He  was  quite  horrnr-stricken, 
and  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  saying, 
'  Cook,  I  can't  live  any  longer  wiui 
the  Doctor ! '  '  Why,  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?  '  *  Matter  enough,'  replied  the  man; 
'  our  master  has  got  Dr.  Wilkins's  bodjf 
andsouly  and  I  have  too  much  regard  for 
my  character  to  stay  where  there  are  such 
goings  on ! '"  But  as  we  were  speaking  of 
prescriptions,  we  may  say  that  Dr.  Skey's 
prescriptions  are,  of  the  most  cheer- 
ful kind  with  which  we  are  acquainted.* 
We  only  trust  that  they  will  not  become 
too  extensively  popular.  He  is  strongly 
in  favor  of  stimulants,  and  rejoices  that 
he  has  more  than  quadrupled  the  con- 
sumption of  wine  in  his  own  hospital. 
He  argues  that  you  cannot  care  disease 
with  a  feeble  pulse.  Mend  the  paise, 
and  Nature  will  do  the  rest.  Give  bran- 
dy to  a  man  with  a  quick,  weak  pulse, 
and  you  do  not  raise  but  lower  the 
pulse.  He  lays  down  two  propositions; 
(I)  that  stimulants  alone  can  restore  Uie 
vital  powers  under  great  and  sadden 
prostrati(m  ;  (2)  and  that  then  the  capa- 
city for  stimnlants  is  enormous,  and  they 
may  be  administered  in  safety  almost  to 
any  extent. 

*  "Ilvsteria.     Treatment  of  Diseaves  by Tonie 
Agency."    By  F.  C.  Skey,  F.R.S.    1867. 
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On  every  side  in  medicine  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  mysteries.  We  discover 
isolated  facts,  which,  as  it  were,  furnish 
us  with  guesses  and  glimpses,  but  be- 
yond these,  in  the  slow  state  of  science, 
we  are  unable  to  advance.  For  instance, 
it  is  a  curiouH  fact  tliat,  just  before  and 
during  the  prevalence  of  Asiatic  choleni, 
there  was  a  slight  biit  ponderable  in- 
crease in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
Now  this  looked  as  if  some  heavy  gas 
had  been  added  to  the  atmosphere.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  this.  The 
most  remarkable  fact  recently  discovered 
in  case  of  r.holera  is  that  by  an  eminent 
German,  Von  Pettenkofer,  who  seems 
to  have  established  that  a  porous  subsoil 
and  retreating  ground  water  are  "  factors 
in  the  complex  constituting  an  area  or 
arena  for  cholera."  On  a  still  firmer 
basis  rest  the  recent  discoveries  of  the 
relations  of  soil  to  consumption.  There 
is  another  very  wonderful  theory  in  con- 
nection witii  cholera  and  various  other 
diseases.  This  is  connected  with  the  hy- 
pothesis, to  which  Linnaeus  gave  his 
sanction,  that  insect  life  is  the  cause  of 
disease.  An  astonishing  field  of  specu- 
lation is  here  opened  up  to  us.  The  gen- 
eral course  of  the  reasoning  may  be 
easily  presented.*  We  all  swallow 
every  day  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
sect life.  It  is  also  certain  that  a  vast 
amount  of  animal  life  exists  in  the  at- 
mosphere, that  cannot  be  detected  by 
the  miscroscope.  To  suppose  otherwise, 
would  be  to  imply  a  sudden  breach  of 
continuity,  such  as  we  nowhere  find  in 
the  animal  being.  It  is  only  of  late  that 
we  have  come  to  understand  the  infu- 
soria. It  is  probable,  indeed  all  but  cer- 
tain, that  the  air  is  full  of  clouds  and 
tracts  of  insect  life,  impalpable,  inaudi- 
ble, invisible  to  our  grosser  senses.  This 
might  go  far  to  explain  the  marvels  of 
spontaneous  or  equivocal  generation.  It 
is  conjectured  that  these  animalcules 
may  act  as  poisons  or  causes  of  disease 
on  substances  exposed  to  them.  It  is  a 
wonderful  and  not  over-pleasant  idea, 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  combat 
hordes  of  minute,  invii^ible  little  beasts. 
Entozoa  are  constantly  observed  in  the 
blood,  and  it  has  been  even  conjectured 


*  Seo  Sir  Henry  Hallam*s  "  Medical  Notes  and 
Reflections/' 


that  tubercular  formations  are  due  to 
them.  It  is  argued  that  the  material  of 
all  contagious  disease  is  supplied  by 
matter  possessing  all  the  conditions  of 
parasitic  life.  Tliere  are  somu  plausible 
reasons  which  might  make  us  attribute 
cholera  to  animalcule  life.  It  seems  ow- 
h}g  to  a  material,  wandering  poison, 
with  the  faculty  of  reproduction.  On 
the  hypothesis  of  an  animal  species,  we 
should  have  an  explanation  Xhat,  in  many 
curious  minute  particulars,  corresponds 
boih  to  what  we  know  of  insect  lile  and 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  It 
seems  to  be  a  well-attested  circumstance 
that  cholera  sometimes  spreads  in  the 
face  of  a  prevailing  wind.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  presence  of  chol- 
era seems  to  have  a  deterring  efiect  upon 
birds.  "In  many  respects  the  erratic 
and  ambiguous  course  of  cholera  is  well 
represented  by  the  flight,  settlement, 
and  propagation  of  the  insect  swarms 
which  inflict  blight  upon  vegetable  life." 
The  proof  is  altogether  incomplete,  but 
it  stands  scrutiny  singularly  well. 

Again,  the  following  illustration 
strongly  shows  the  darkness  in  which 
we  live.  The  most  severe  symptoms 
may  denote  nothing  serious  (except  that 
excessive  pain  is  in  itself  a  serious  thing), 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  slightest 
symptoms  may  point  to  most  serious 
disease.*  For  instance,  irregularity  of 
the  pulse  may  mean  everything  or  it 
may  mean  nothing.  Moreover,  a  man 
may  have  most  serious  disease  without  a 
single  symptom  to  betray  its  existence. 
In  what  is  called  "  latent  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,"  without  pain,  without  cough, 
without  difficulty  of  breathing,  without 
abnormal  expectoration,  the  disease  pass- 
ed through  its  full  course  to  the  ulti- 
mate surprise  and  horror  of  the  physi- 
cians. A  headache  may  be  a  mere  trifle, 
or  it  may  be  accompanied  with  some 
syi^toms  that  may  indicate  deadly  dis- 
ease. Unusual  cheerfulness,  great  exhil- 
aration of  spirits  may  be  an  unfavorable 
symptom,  precursors  of  an  attack  of  epi- 
lepsy. It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a 
"sudden  seizure"  without  the  patient  or 
his  friends  being  at  all  aware  of  it.  Tlte 
late  famous  preacher,  Christopher  Ben- 
son, became  deaf  in  a  single  moment. 
■     I  ■■      II— — — — — ^ — __ _ 

*  *'  Of  all  symptoms  pain  is  tiie  most  inconstant 
and  ancertain,  whatever  be  the  disease.''— Latham, 
•'  On  the  Heart.** 
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Again,  some  men  are  always  making  as- 
tounding physiological  discoveries,  es- 
pecially such  a  man  as  31.  Claude  Ber- 
nard, who  announces  that  in  .ill  healthy 
persons  aji  active  manufacture  of  sugar 
is  always  going  on.  Every  now  and 
then  some  medical  subject  turns  up  in 
which  the  general  public  becomes  largely 
interested.  At  present  the  surgical 
mind  is  greatly  moved  on  the  question 
whether  those  unfortunate  gentlemen, 
the  Siamese  twins,  could  endure  with 
safety  a  separation  of  the  ligature  that 
connects  them.  Mr.  Bencc  Jones  has 
lately  written  a  letter  to  the  "  Times,"  on 
a  subject  which  of  late  years  has  emerged 
into  a  very  high  degree  of  importance. 
It  is  now  quite  possible  for  boys  that  are 
mere  children,  by  getting  through  com- 
petitive examinations  on  the  foundation 
of  public  schools,  to  save  their  parents 
many  hundred  pounds.  This  unwise 
svstem  leads  to  an  enormous  accession 
of  youthful  misery.  We  regret  that  Dr. 
Bence  Jones's  letter  did  not  elicit  a  pub- 
lic discussion  that  might  be  fertile  in  re- 
sults and  stop  an  injurious  system*  At 
the  present  time  the  use  of  carbolic  acid 
is  becoming  a  fashionable  remedy.  An- 
other instance  of  the  fashion  in  remedies 
occurs.  Eight  or  ten  years  ago  there 
was  a  great  deal  written  and  said  in 
Dublin  on  the  efficacy  of  larch  bark  in 
chronic  bronchitis.  Like  other  members 
of  the  same  class — the  Terebinth inates — 
it  doubtless  possessed  useful  astringent 
property.  But  somehow  it  dropped  out 
of  practice.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  "  Pharmacopoeia."  We 
now  perceive  that  Dr.  Greenhow,  in  his 
new  and  most  useful  work,  strongly  ap- 
proves of  it.*  Dr.  Greenhow's  remarks 
on  mechanical  irritation  as  a  cause  of 
chronic  bronchitis  show  how  much,  be- 
yond instances  of  deleterious  trades,  we 
suffer  from  dust,  bad  air,  and  gas.  Here 
is  a  homely  prescription  which,  in  our 
own  experience,  we  know  worked  w-on- 
ders  in  a  bad  case  of  bronchitis  :  the 
simple  device  of  keeping  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water  on  the  fire,  with  a  spout  long 
enough  to  throw  a  constant  jet  of  steam 
into  the  room,  will  suffice  to  moisten  the 
air.     His  remarks  on  the  tonic  treatment 

*  "  On  Clironic  Bronchitis,  <tc.  Being  Clinical 
Loctures  delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital." 
By  ¥j.  neadlam  Orecnhow,  M.  D.  Longmans. 
1869. 


of  the  disease  are  very  good,  and  his  ad- 
vice to  keep  in  the  fresh  air  as  mnch  as 
possible,  almost  comprises,  for  a  bron- 
chial patient,  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

But  of  all  forms  of  disease,  mental  dis- 
ease is  the  most  terrible  and  also  the 
most  fascinating  for  the  stndent  in  medi- 
cine or  psychology.  It  is  commonly 
stated,  but  to  us  the  point  seems  doubt- 
ful, that  insanity  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
the  country.  This  department  of  medi- 
cal literature  is  now  peculiarly  rich,  bat 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  work  of 
deeper  interest  than  the  now  classical 
work  of  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow.  The  re- 
cent fourth  edition,  so  much  enlarged  as 
in  some  respects  to  be  almost  a  new 
work,  is  now  before  us.*  The  great  lit- 
erary charm  of  this  work  should  not 
make  the  general  reader  insensible  to  its 
scientific  value.  We  had  marked  a  va- 
riety of  passages  in  this  volume  for  a 
discussion  which  we  find  we  must  defer 
for  some  other  opportunity.  He  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  fact,  which  is  most 
awful  as  well  as  most  encouraging,  that 
seventy,  if  not  eighty  per  cent,  of  cases 
of  insanity  admit  of  perfect  recovery  if 
treated  at  an  early  stage.  The  logical, 
the  moral,  the  metaphysical  trains  of  rea- 
soning in  this  volume  are  replete  with 
instruction  and  interest,  and,  moreover, 
a  whole  romance  of  medicine  might  be 
evolved  from  the  numerous  striking  nar- 
ratives that  he  gives.  We  will  only 
quote  one,  the  rather  as  two  similar  in- 
stances have  come  to  our  personal 
knowledge.  "  A  young  gentleman  hav- 
ing 10,000^.  undisposed  of  and  unem- 
ployed, placed  it  ibr  business  purposes 
in  the  hands  of  his  confidential  broker. 
This  sum  he  invested  in  a  stock  that  had 
an  unexpected,  sudden,  and  enormous 
rise  in  value.  In  a  fortunate  moment  he 
sold  out,  and  the  10,000^.  realized  60,00021 
An  account  of  the  successful  monetary 
speculation  was  transmitted  to  the  fortu- 
nate owner  of  this  large  sum.  The 
startling  intelligence  produced  a  severe 
shock  to  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
mind  lost  its  equilibrium.  The  poor 
fellow  continued  in  a  state  of  mental 
alienation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
His  constant  occupation,  until  the  day 

*  "The  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  and  Dis- 
orders of  the  Mind."  By  Forbes  Winslow,  ILD., 
D.C.L.    Fourth  edition,  revised.    Gbarchill. 
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of  his  death,  was  playing  with  his  fin- 
gers, and  continually  repeating  without 
inteimission,  and  with  great  animation 
and  rapidity,  the  words  'Sixty  thou- 
sand !  sixty  thousand  I  sixty  thousand !' 
His  mind  was  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
one  idea,  and  at  this  point  the  intelli- 
gence was  arrested  and  came  to  a  full 
stop." 

And  now  for  a  few  words  on  our  il- 
lustrious patient-man.     "It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  and  of  every-day  observa- 
tion that  all  forms  of  animal  work  are. 
the  result  of  the  reception  and  assimila- 
tion of  a  few  cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  a  few 
ounces  of  water,  of  starch,  of  fat,  and  of 
flesh."    In  a  chemical  point  of  view  man 
may  be  defined  to  be  something  of  this 
sort.     That  great  authority.  Professor 
Huxley,  has  lately  been  discussing  what 
he  calls  "  protoplasm,"  or  "  the  physical 
basis  of  life."     He  seeks  for  that  com- 
munity of  faculty  which  exists  between 
the  mossy,  rock-encrusting  lichen,  and 
the  painter,  or  botanist  that  studies  it; 
between  "  the  flower  which  a  girl  wears 
in  her  hair  and  the  blood  which  courses 
through  her  youthful  veins."     Mr.  Hux- 
ley finds  it  in  the  protoplasm,  the  struc- 
tural unit  of  the  body,  the   corpuscle, 
the  epheroidal  nucleus,  which,  in  their 
multiples,   make   up    the   body   or  the 
plant.      But    unless    his    statement    is 
limited  and    guarded,   some  color  for 
materialism    may    be    aflbrded    by    it. 
These  make  up  the  body,  but,  never- 
theless, they  are  not  the  body.     Suppose, 
to  illustrate,  we  take  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  a,  6,  c,  c?,  we  might  similarly 
argue  that  because  these  letters  occur  in 
mathematics,  metaphysical  writings,  and 
in  comic  songs,  there  is  therefore  some- 
thing essentially  mathematical,  metaphy- 
sical,  and    comic  about    these  letters. 
Again,  Professor  Huxley  has  not  proved, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  prove, 
that   these  protoplasms  may  not   have 


essential  points  of  difference.  The  facts 
of  organic  life  cannot  be  interpreted  by 
the  ascertained  laws  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  Physiologists  cannot  tell  us 
how  it  is  "  of  four  cells  absolutely  iden- 
tical in  organic  structure  and  composi- 
tion, one  will  grow  into  Socrates,  another 
into  a  toadstool,  one  into  a  cockchafer, 
another  into  a  whale." 

But,  as  we  said  before,  we  are  on 
ground  encompassed  on  every  side  with 
clouds  and  darkness.  Our  readers  will 
probably  remember  the  very  remarkable 
speculation  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  the  laws 
of  inheritance.*  The  great  difference 
between  muscular  and  constitutional 
vigor,  and  the  further  difi^erence  between 
animal  vigor,  whether  muscular  or  con- 
stitutional, and  what  is  called  vital  force 
— the  two  often  being  inversely  deve- 
loped— are  matters  of  the  deepest  scien- 
tific interest,  and  fraught  with  a  vast 
variety  of  practical  consequences.  Other 
subjects  might  be  mooted  of  the  largest 
possible  medical  and  general  interest. 
But  we  must  now  turn  away  from  the 
fascinations  and  terrors  of  such  lines  of 
thought,  wherein  we  are  reminded  so 
much  of  the  greatness  and  the  littleness, 
the  glory  and  the  humiliation,  the  in- 
corruptibility and  the  mortality  of  man. 
It  is  much  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  put  it 
in  his  Atalanta  in  Calydon, — 

"And  the  high  gods  took  in  hand 

Fire  and  the  falling  of  tears, 
And  a  measure  of  sliding  sand, 

From  under  the  feet  of  the  years ; 
And  froth  and  drifl  of  the  sea ; 

And  dust  of  the  laboring  earth ; 
And  bodies  of  things  to  be 

In  the  houses  of  death  and  of  birth  ; 
And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter, 

And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love, 
With  life  before  and  afler, 

And  death  beneath  and  above ; 
For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  morrow, 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  span. 
With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow, 

The  holy  spirit  of  man." 

F.  A. 
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She  was  allowed  to  take  six  of  her  own    She    chose     her    physician    Burgoyne, 
people  with  her,  and  select  them  herself.    Andrew  Melville,  the  apothecary  Gorion, 

and    her     surgeon,    with   two     ladies, 


*  "  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication." 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  78. 
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Elizabeth  Kennedy  and  Curio's  young 
wile,  J>nrb.'na  Mowbray,  whose  child  she 
had  bnptized.  "AUons  done,"  she  then 
said — ''  Lot  us  go,"  and  passing  out  at- 
tended by  the  earls,  and  loaning  on  the 
arm  of  an  ofhcor  of  the  guard,  slie  de- 
scended the  great  staircase  to  the  hall. 
The  news  had  spread  far  through  the 
country.  Thousands  of  people  were  col- 
lected outside  the  walls.  About  three 
hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the 
countv  had  been  admitted  to  witness  the 
execution.  The  tables  and  forms  had 
been  removed,  and  a  great  wood  fire  was 
blazing  in  the  chimney.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  hall,  above  the  lire-place,  but 
near  it,  stood  the  scaffold,  twelve  feet 
square  and  two  feet  and  a  half  high.  It 
was  covered  with  black  cloth  ;  a  low  rail 
ran  romid  it  covered  with  black  cloth 
also,  and  the  sheriflTs  guard  of  halberdiers 
were  ranched  on  the  floor  below  on  the 
four  sides  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  On  the 
scaffold  was  the  block,  black  like  the  rest; 
a  square  black  cushion  was  placed  behind 
it,  and  behind  the  cushion  a  black  chair  ; 
on  the  ricrht  were  two  other  chairs  for 
the  earls.  The  axe  leant  against  the  rail, 
and  two  masked  figures  stood  like  mutes 
on  either  side  at  the  back.  The  Queen 
of  Scots,  as  she  swept  in,  seemed  as  if 
coming  to  lake  a  part  in  some  solemn 
pageant.  Not  a  muscle  of  her  face  could 
be  seen  to  quiver ;  she  ascended  the 
scaffold  with  absolute  composure,  looked 
round  her  smiling,  and  sate  down.  Shrews- 
bury and  Kent  followed,  and  took  their 
places  ;  the  sheriff  stood  at  her  left  hand, 
and  Beale  then  mounted  a  platform,  and 
lead  the  warrant  aloud.  In  all  the  as- 
sembly Mary  Stuart  appeared  the  person 
least  interested  in  the  words  wdiich  were 
consigning  her  to  death.  "Madam,"  said 
Lonl  Shrewsbury  to  her  when  the  read- 
ing was  ended,  "  you  hear  what  we  are 
commanded  to  do."  "  You  will  do  vour 
duty,''  she  answered,  and  rose  as  if  to 
kneel  an<l  pray.  The  Dean  of  Peter- 
borouLj;h,  Dr.  Fletcher,  approached  the 
rail.  "Madam,"  he  began  with  a  low 
obeisance,  "  the  Queen's  most  excellent 
Majesty  ;  "  "Madam,  the  Queen's  most 
excellent  Majesty" — thrice  he  com- 
menced his  sentence,  wanting  words  to 
pursue  it.  When  he  repeated  the  words 
a  fourth  time,  she  cut  him  short.  "  Mr. 
Dean,"  she  said,  "  I  am  a  Catholic,  and 
must  die  a  Catholic.     It  is  useless  to  at- 


tempt to  move  me,  and  your  prayers  will 
avail  me   but  little."      "Change  your 
o])inion.  Madam,"  he  cried,  his  tongue 
being  loosed  at  last;  "repent  of  your 
sins,  settle  your  faith  in  Christ,  by  him 
to  be  saved."     "Trouble  not  j'onrself 
further,  Mr.  Dean,"  she  answered  ;    "  I 
am  settled  in  my  own  faith,  for  which  I 
mean  to  shed  my  blood."     "  I  am  sorry, 
Madam,"  said  Shrewsbury,  "  to  see  you 
so  addicted  to  Popery."   "  That  image 
of  Christ  you  hold  there,"  said  Kent, 
"  will  not  profit  you  if  He  be  not  engraved 
in  your  heart."     She  did  not  reply,  and 
turning  her  back  on  Fletcher  knelt  for 
her  own  devotions.     He  had  been  evi- 
dently instructed  to  impair  the  Catholic 
complexion  of  the  scene,  and  the  Queen 
of  Scots  was  determined  that  he  should 
not  succeed.     When  she  knelt  he  com- 
menced an  extempore  prayer  in  which 
the    assembly    joined.      As    his    voice 
sounded  out  in  the  hall  she  raised  her 
own,  reciting  with  powerful  deep-chested 
tones  the   penitential  Psalms  m  Latin, 
introducing  English  sentences  at  inter- 
vals, that  the  audience  mifjht  know  what 
she  was  saying,  and  praying  with   espe- 
cial distinctness  for  her  holy  father  the 
Pope.     From  time  to  time,  with  con- 
spicuous vehemence,  she  struck  the  cru- 
cifix against  her  bosom,  and  then,  as  the 
Dean  gave  up  the  struggle,  leaving  her 
Latin,  she  prayed  in  English  wholly,  slill 
clear   and   loud.      She  prayed   for  the 
Church  which  she  had  been  ready  to  be- 
tray, for  her  son,  whom  she  had  disin- 
herited, for  the  Queen  whom  she  had 
endeavored    to    murder.      She    prayed 
Ood  to  avert  his  wrath  from  England, 
that  England  which  she  had  sent  a  last 
message  to  Philip  to  beseech  him  to  in- 
vade.    She  forgave  her  enemies,  whom 
she  had  invited  Philip  not  to  forget,  and 
then,  i)raying  to  the  saints  to  intercede 
for  her  with  Christ,  and  kissing  the  cru- 
cifix and  crossing  her  own  breast,  "Even 
as  thy  arms,  oh  Jesus,"  she  cried,  "  were 
spread  upon  the  cross,  so  receive  me 
into  thy  mercy  and  forgive  my  sins." 
With  these  words  she  rose;   the  black 
mutes  stej)ped  forward,  and  in  the  usaal 
form  begged  her  forgiveness.      "I  for- 
give you,"  she  said,  "for  now  I  hope 
you  shall  end  all  my  troubles."     They 
offered  their  help  in  arranging  her  dress. 
"  Truly,  my  lords,"  she  said  with  a  smile 
to  the  Earls,  "  I  never  had  such  grooms 
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waiting  on  me  before."  Her  ladies  were 
allowed  to  come  up  upon  the  scaffold 
to  assist  her;  for  the  work  to  be  done 
was  considerable,  and  had  been  prepared 
with  no  common  thought.  She  laid  her 
crucifix  on  her  chair.  The  chief  execu- 
tioner took  it  as  a  perquisite,  but  was 
ordered  instantly  to  lay  it  down.  The 
lawn  veil  was  lifted  carefully  off,  not  to 
disturb  the  hair,  and  was  hung  upon  the 
rail.  The  black  robe  was  next  removed. 
Below  it  was  a  petticoat  of  crimson  vel- 
vet. The  black  jacket  followed,  and 
under  the  jacket  was  a  body  of  crimson 
satin.  One  of  her  ladies  handed  her  a 
pair  of  crimson  sleeves^  with  which  she 
liastily  covered  her  arms ;  and  thus  she 
stood  on  the  black  scaffold  with  the 
black  figures  all  around  her,  blood- red 
from  he.'id  to  foot.  Her  reasons  for 
adopting  so  extraordinary  a  costume 
must  be  left  to  conjecture.  It  is  only 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  carefully 
studied,  and  that  the  pictorial  effect  must 
have  been  appalling.  The  women  whose 
firmness  had  liitherto  borne  the  trial,  be- 
gan now  to  give  way,  spasmodic  sobs 
bursting  from  them  which  they  could  not 
check.  "  Ne  criez  vons,"  she  said,  "j'ay 
promis  pour  vous."  Struggling  bravely, 
they  crossed  their  breasts  again  and  again, 
she  crossing  them  in  turn,  and  bidding 
them  pray  for  her.  Then  she  knelt  on  the 
cushion.  Barbara  Mowbray  bound  her 
eyes  with  a  handkerchief.  "  Adieu,"  she 
said,  smiling  for  the  last  time  and  waving 
her  hand  to  them,  "Adieu,  au  revoir." 
They  stepped  back  from  off  the  scaffold, 
and  left  her  alone.  On  her  knees  she  re- 
peated the  psalm.  In  te,  Domine,  confido, 
"  In  thee,  oh  Lord,  have  I  put  my  trust." 
Her  shoulders  being  exposed,  two  scars 
became  visible,  one  on  either  side,  and  the 
earls  being  now  a  little  behind  her,  Kent 
pointed  to  them  with  his  white  wand, 
and  looked  inquiringly  at  his  companion. 
Shrewsbury  whispered  that  they  were 
the  remains  of  two  abscesses  from  which 
she  had  suffered  while  living  with  him  at 
Sheffield.  When  the  psalm  was  finished 
she  felt  for  the  block,  and,  laying  down 
her  head,  muttered,  '-In  mauus,  Domine 
tuas,  commendo  animam  nieam."  The 
hard  wood  seemed  to  hurt  her,  for  she 
placed  her  hands  under  her  neck.  The 
executioners  gently  removed  them,  lest 
they  should  deaden  the  blow,  and  then 
one  of  them  holding  her  slightly,  the 


other  raised  the  axe  and  struck.  The 
scene  had  been  too  trying  even  for  the 
practised  headsman  of  the  Tower.  His 
arm  wandered.  The  blow  fell  on  the 
knot  of  the  handkerchief,  and  scarcely 
broke  the  skin.  She  neither  spoke  nor 
moved.  He  struck  again,  this  time 
effectively.  The  head  hung  by  a  shred 
of  skin,  which  he  divided  without  with- 
drawing the  axe;  and  at  once  a  meta- 
morphosis was  witnessed,  strange  as  was 
ever  wrought  by  wand  of  fabled  en- 
chanter. The  coif  fell  off  and  the  false 
plaits.  The  labored  illusion  vanished. 
The  lady  who  had  knelt  before  the  block 
was  in  the  maturity  of  grace  and  love- 
liness. The  executioner,  when  he  raised 
the  head,  as  usual,  to  show  it  to  the 
crowd,  exposed  the  withered  features  of 
a  grizzled,  wrinkled  old  woman.  "  So 
perish  all  enemiesof  the  Queen,"  said  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough.  A  loud  Amen 
rose  over  the  hall.  "Such  end,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  rising  and  standing 
over  the  body,  "to  the  Queen^s  and  the 
Gospel's  eneniies."  Orders  had  been 
given  that  everything  which  she  had  worn 
should  be  immediately  destroyed,  that  no 
relics  should  be  carried  off  to  work  imag- 
inary miracles.  Sentinels  stood  at  the 
doors  who  allowed  no  one  to  pass  out  with- 
out permission  ;  and  after  the  first  pause, 
the  earls  still  keeping  their  places,  the 
body  was  stripped.  It  then  appeared 
that  a  favorite  lapdog  had  followed  its 
mistress  unperceived,  and  was  concealed 
under  her  clothes;  when " discovered  it 
gave  a  short  cry,  and  seated  itself  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  neck,  from 
which  the  blood  was  still  flowing.  It 
was  carried  away  and  carefully  washed, 
and  then  beads.  Paternoster,  handker- 
chief— each  particle  of  dress  which  the 
blood  had  touched,  with  the  cloth  on 
the  block  and  on  the  scaffold,  was  burnt 
in  the  hall  fire  in  the  presence  of  the 
crowd.  The  scaffold  itself  was  next  re- 
moved. A  brief  account  of  the  execu- 
tion was  drawn  up,  with  which  Henry 
Talbot,  Lord  Shrewsbury's  son,  was  sent 
to  London,  and  then  every  one  was  dis- 
missed. Silence  settled  down  on  Foth- 
eringay,  and  the  last  scene  of  the  life 
of  Mary  Stuart,  in  which  tragedy  and 
melodrama  were  so  strangely  inter- 
mingled, was  over.  A  spectator,  who 
was  one  of  her  warmest  admirers,  de- 
scribes her  bearing  as  infinitely  tran- 
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sceoding  the  power  of  the  most  accom- 
plished actor  to  represent.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  stage  was,  perhaps,  uncon- 
sciously suggested  by  what  was  in  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  tremendous  reality 
with  which  it  closed,  the  most  brilliant 
acting  throughout.  The  plain  gray 
dress  would  have  sufficed,  had  she  cared 
only  to  go  through  with  simplicity  the 
part  which  was  assigned  to  her.  She 
intended  to  produce  a  dramatic  sensation, 
and  she  succeeded.  The  self-possession 
was  faultless,  the  courage  splendid. 
Never  did  any  human  creature  meet 
death  more  bravely ;  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  the  admiration  and  pity  which  can- 
not be  refused  her,  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  she  was  leaving  the  world 
with  a  lie  upon  her  lips.  She  was  a  bad 
woman,  disguised  in  the  livery  of  a 
martyr,  and,  if  in  any  sense  at  all  she 
was  suffering  for  her  religion,  it  was  be- 
cause she  had  shown  herself  capable  of 
those  detestable  crimes  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  appeared  to  be  the  pro- 
per fruits  of  it.  To  assudie  and  to  carry 
through  the  character  of  a  victim  of  re- 
ligious intolerance,  to  exhibit  herself  as 
an  example  of  saintliness,  suffering  for  de- 
votion to  the  truth,  would  be  to  win  the 
victory  over  Elizabeth,  even  in  defeat 
and  death,  to  fasten  upon  her  the  repu- 
tation of  a  persecutor,  which  she  had 
most  endeavored  to  avoid,  to  stamp  her 
name  with  infamy,  and  possibly  drag 
her  down  to  destruction.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  she  failed.  She  could  not,  in- 
deed, stay  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 


tion, make  England  a  proYince  of  Spain, 
or  arrest  the  dissolution  of  an  exploded 
creed ;  but  she  became  a  fitting  tatelaiy 
saint  for  the  sentimental  Romanism  of 
the  modem  world.  She  lias  had  her 
revenge,  if  not  on  Elizabeth  Uving,  Tel 
on  her  memory  in  the  annals  of  her 
country;  and  English  history  wiU  con- 
tinue, probably  to  the  end  of  timei  to 
represent  the  treatment  of  Mary  Stiwt^ 
which,  if  it  erred  at  all,  erred  from  tbe 
beginning  on  the  side  of  leniency  and 
weakness,  as  the  one  indelible  stain  on 
the  reputation  of  the  great  Queen. 
^'  Who  now  doubts,"  writes  an  eloquent 
modern  writer,  "that  it  woold  naYe 
been  wiser  in  Elizabeth  to  spare  her 
life  ?  "  Rather,  the  political  wisdom  of 
a  critical  and  difficult  act  has  never  in 
the  world's  history  been  more  signally 
justified.  It  cut  away  the  only  interest 
on  which  the  Scotch  and  English  Catho- 
lics could  possibly  have  combined.  It 
determined  Philip  upon  the  nndisgaised 
pursuit  of  the  English  throne,  and  it 
enlisted  against  him  and  his  projeets 
the  passionate  patriotism  of  the  English 
nobility,  who  refused  to  be  tempted, 
even  by  their  creed,  to  betray  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.  At  onoe 
and  forever  it  destroyed  the  hope  that 
the  Spanish  Armada  would  find  a  par^ 
to  welcome  it.  The  entire  Catholic  or- 
ganization, as  directed  against  England, 
was  smitten  with  paralysis;  and  the 
Queen  found  herself,  when  the  invader 
arrived  at  last,  supported  by  the  loyal 
enthusiasm  of  an  undivided  nation. 


-♦•♦■♦- 


The  Quarterly  Review. 

ISLAM. 

(Concluded.) 


We  shall  return  to  this  "  Religion  of 
Abraham,"  which  is  the  clue  to  Islam — 
and  the  mystery  of  which  the  Midrash 
alone  solves  satisfactorily.  At  this  stage 
it  behooves  us  to  follow  out  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Mohammed's  career  as  briefly 
as  we  may :  for  without  these  we  could 
never  fully  comprehend  that  religion, 
whereof  he  is  the  corner-stone  and  the 
pinnacle. 

And  first  as  to  his  early  miracles, 
which  nearly  proved  his  ruin.  The 
Jews  required  a  sign,  says  the  New 


Testament.  The  desire  to  see  the 
Prophet,  the  chosen  and  gifted  person, 
perform  things  apparently  contrary  to 
what  is  called  nature — sights  and  sounds 
to  wonder  at,  things  by  which  to  prove 
his  intimate  communication  with  and 
the  command  over  the  more  or  less  per* 
sonified  powers  of  the  Cosmos,  of  woioh 
ancient  and  medisBval  tiroes  had  so 
vague  a  notion — ^is  very  easily  under- 
stood ;  and  both  the  Old  and  iMew  Tes- 
tament are  replete  with  extraordioaiy 
manifestations.    The  Talmud,  while 
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presenting,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  is 
called  the  "  advanced "  opinion  of  the 
time,  certainly  contains  views  somewhat 
different  from  the  popular  one.  "Es- 
ther's Miracle,"  it  says,  "  was  the  last — 
t/ie  end  of  all  miracles J*^  And  she  is 
called,  in  allusion  to  the  well-known 
Psalmheading,  "Hind  of  the  Dawn" — 
^"^  because  with  her  it  first  became 
Tiight?'^  And  since  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  story  of  Esther  which  re- 
sembles in  the  faintest  degree  a  "  super- 
natural "  act ;  and  since,  moreover,  the 
name  of  God  does  not  even  appear  in 
the  book  from  beginning  to  end,  this 
talmudic  parlance  of  "  miracles  "  is  very 
like  the  modern  use  of  the  word,  "  pro- 
phet," of  which  it  was  remarked  the 
other  day  that  "many  living  writers, 
having  first  stripped  the  word  of  its 
ancient  meaning,  bestow  it  freely  upon 
anybody."  Furthermore  the  Mishnah 
had  distinctly  declared  that  miracles  were 
"  created  "  from  the  very  beginning,  in 
the  gloaming  of  the  sixth  day.  "  God," 
says  the  Talmud,  still  more  explicitly, 
"made  it  a  condition  upon  the  sea, 
when  He  created  it,  to  open  itself  be- 
fore the  Israelites;  the  fire  to  leave  the 
three  martyrs  unscathed ;  the  heavens 
to  open  to  the  voice  of  Hczekiah,"  &c.* 
No  less  clearly  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Masters  further  expressed  in  such  sen- 
tences as  these  :  "The  healing  of  a  sick 
person  often  is  a  greater  miracle  than 
that  which  happened  to  the  men  in  the 
pit.  Those  that  have  been  saved  from 
flagrant  sin  may  consider  that  a  miracle 
has  happened  to  them.  Do  not  reckon 
upon  a  miracle — they  do  not  happen 
every  day.  Those  to  whom  a  miracle 
happens  often  know  it  not  themselves," 
&c.,  &c.  But  the  old  craving  for  won- 
ders was  either  still  strong  among  them, 
or  they  wished  to  vex  Mohammed's 
soul — as  they  did  in  a  thousand  bitter 
little  ways — when  they  found  them- 
selves disappointed  in  him,  and  so  in- 
cited people  to  ask  him  for  some  mi- 
raculous performance.  He  is  asked,  he 
complains,  to  cause  wells  and  rivers  to 
gush  forth,  to  bring  down  the  heaven 
in  pieces,  to  remove  mountains,  to  have 
a  house  of  gold,  to  ascend  to  heaven  by 
a  ladder,  to  cause  the  dead  to  speak, 
and  to  make  Allah  and  his  Angels  tes- 

•  Stt  "  Talmud,"  p.  457. 


tify  to  him — and  ho  indignantly  bursts 
out,  "My  Lord  be  praised!  Am  I 
more  than  a  man  sent  as  an  apostl^? 
.  .  .  Angels  do  not  commonly  walk 
the  earth,  or  God  would  have  de- 
spatched an  angel  to  preach  His  truth 
to  you;"  and,  he  says,  when  they  do 
see  a  sign — even  the  moon  splitting — 
these  unbelievers  but  turn  aside,  saying : 
"  This  is  a  well-devised  trick,  a  sleight  of 
hand." 

How  well  he  had  entered  Into  the 
meaning  of  those  Talmudical  notions  on 
miracles — "Esther's  being  the  last" — 
and  how  positively  he  spoke  upon  that 
point,  though  in  vain,  is  best  shown  by 
his  protest  that  "the  miracles  of  all 
prophets  were  confined  to  their  own 
times.  My  miracle  is  the  Koran^  which 
shall  remain  forever,  and  I  am  hopeful 
of  having  more  followers  than  any  of 
the  other  prophets."  "Former  pro- 
phets," he  also  used  to  say  (and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  momentous  dicta),  "  were 
sent  to  their  own  sects.  I  was  sent  to 
all.  I  have  been  sent  for  one  thing  only : 
to  make  straight  the  crooked  paths,  to 
unite  the  strayed  tribes^  and  to  teach 
that  '  There  is  no  God  but  God  by  whom 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  shall  bo  opened,  and  the  hearts  of 
those  who  know  nothing.' "  And  over 
and  over  again  he  points  to  those  much 
greater  signs  "  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth  " 
than  any  wondrous  manifestation  that 
had  ever  been  wrought  by  prophets — 
the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  the 
day  and  the  night,  the  structure  of  men's 
bodies,  the  mountains  which  steady  the 
earth,  the  water  that  comes  from  on  high 
to  slake  the  thirst  of  man,  and  cattle,  and 
plant,  and  tree :  even  the  olive- tree,  and 
the  palm  tree,and  the  vine — and  hespenks 
to  these  desert  folk  of  the  sea  upon  which 
walk  the  great  ships.  Are  not  all  these 
things  made  for  man's  use  and  service, 
even  while  they  serve  Allah.  ..."  I 
never  said  that  Allah's  treasures  are  in 
my  hands,  that  I  knew  the  hidden  things, 
or  that  I  was  an  Angel.  .  ^ .  I,  who  can- 
not even  help  or  trust  myself,  unless  Al- 
lah willeth.  Will  ye  not  reflect  a  little  ?  " 
....  Did  they  perceive  the  flashes  of 
liffhtnins:  and  the  thunderous  rolls?  Al- 
lah  would  show  them  His  miracles  in 
good  time — even  the  yawning  mouth  of 
Hell.  Then  they  would  indeed  believe, 
even  as  those  people  of  the  Cities  of  the 
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Plain  had  believed,  when  it  was  too  late. 
Had  their  caravans  passed  the  Dead  Sea 
— even  Sodoui  and  Gomorrha?  Did 
they  know  how  Thamud  and  Ad  were 
destroyed  by  a  terrible  cry  from  Heaven, 
or  what  had  become  of  Pharaoh? 
"These  are  the  signs  of  Allah.  . . .  He 
giveth  Life,  and  Ho  giveth  Death,  and 
unto  Him  ye  must  return."  .  .  .  And  to 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  what  his  own  signs 
and  wonders  really  consist  of,  the  single 
verses  of  the  Koran  are  called  Ayat  = 
Hebr.  Ot  : — letter ^  sign^  wonder. 

But  all  these  protests  availed  naught. 
Miracles  there  must  be,  and  miracles 
.  there  were.  Three — and  that  is  all— are 
hinted  at  in  the  Koran.  First,  Moham- 
med's seeing  Gabriel  *'  in  the  open 
horizon,"  when  despair  drove  him  to  at- 
tempt self  destrucli(»n  :  "  One  mighty  in 
power,  endued  with  understanding,"  re- 
vealed himself  to  him,  then  "  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  horizon,  at  two  bows' 
length."  And  again  he  appears  to  him 
under  a  certain  tree,  "  the  Tree  of  the 
Limit " — a  lotos-tree  :  covered  with  my- 
riads of  angels,  near  the  Garden  of  lie- 
pose.  This  second  vision,  however,  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Miraj,  or 
Mohammed's  Night-joumey.  The  Jews 
had  told  the  Arabians  that  no  prophet 
ever  arose  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
that  Moses  had  gone  up  to  Heaven. 
What  they  did  not  tell  them  probably 
was  that  other  significant  saying,  that, 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the 
gift  of  prophecy  had  fallen  to  fools  and 
babes — a  dictum  we  have  often  enough 
felt  inclined  to  quote  of  our  own  days. 
And  further,  that  the  Talmud  states,  as 
expressly  as  can  be,  that  "  Moses  never 
went  up  to  Heaven, — even  as  it 
is  written,  'The  Heavens  are  Jehovah's, 
and  the  Earth  hath  He  given  to  the 
children  of  man.'"  * 

It  was  therefore  absolutely  n(»cessary 
that  the  Prophet  should  have  been  in 
the  Holy  Land,  nay  in  Jerusalem.  And 
the  3fir(fj  happened,  the  transfiguration, 
the  ascension,  the  real  consummation  of 
Mohammed's  mission,  and  the  centre  ot* 
Islamic  transcendental  legend  and  creed. 
A  whole  volume  of  traditions  exists  on 
this  one  single  point. 

*' Praise  be  unto  Him,"  says  the  Koran, 
"  who  transported  His  servant  by  night  from 

*5i^  "Talmud,"  p.  159. 


the  temple  Al  Hardm  (Mecca)  to  the  re- 
motest teiiiple  (of  Jerusalem),  the  circuit  of 
which  we  have  blessed,  that  we  mi^ht  show 
Him  pome  of  our  signs.  Ycrilj  He,  thftt 
heareth,  that  seeth  I "  .  .  .  ■ 

And  in  verse  sixty-two  of  that  same 
chapter,  this  journey  is  emphatically  de- 
clared to  be  a  "  Vision  " — **  a  dream**— 
"  a  trial  for  men." 

And  these  are  its  hrief  oatlioeSi 
though  Mohammed's  own  account  was 
probably  still  more  briefly  and  soberly 
conceived  as  compared  with  the  worlds 
of  golden  dreams  in  which  the  later  le- 
gend revels.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  Crahriel 
appeared  to  Mohammed  and  told  him 
that  the  Lord  had  intended  to  bestow 
honor  upon  him  such  as  He  had  not 
bestowed  upon  any  born  being  yet,  sach 
as  had  never  come  into  any  man's  heart. 
He  arose  and  tliey  went  to  the  Kaaba, 
which  they  encompassed  seven  times. 
Gabriel  then  took  out  Mohammed's 
heart,  washed  it  in  the  well  Zerozem, 
filled  it  with  faith  and  knowledge,  and 
put  it  back  in  its  place.  He  was  then 
clothed  in  a  robe  of  light,  and  was 
covered  with  a  turban  of  light,  in  which, 
in  thousandfold  rays  of  light  gleamed 
the  words,  "Mohammed  is  Gold's  Pro- 
phet; Mohammed  is  God's  Friend." 
Then,  surrounded  by  myriads  of  angels, 
he  bestrode  the  JBorak  —  which  only 
means  Lightning — ^and  he  had  the  face 
of  a  man ;  his  red  chest  was  as  a  rnby, 
and  his  back  like  a  white  pearl.  lus 
wings  reached  from  the  eastern  point 
of  the  horizon  to  the  western,  and  at 
every  step  he  went  as  far  as  eye  could 
see.  Thrice  Mohammed  prayed  while 
he  flew :  at  Medina,  at  Madyan,  at 
Bethlehem.  Sweet  voices  were  calling 
— to  the  left,  to  the  right,  before  him, 
behind  him :  beautiful  women  flitted 
around:  he  heeded  naught.  And  the 
angel  told  him  that  had  he  listened  to 
the  first  voice,  his  followers  would  have 


*  Wo  may  have  occasion  to  trace  soma  of  the 
prorfreous  features  of  this  YisioD  in  the  later 
Haggadah.  whcu  we  speak  of  Mohammed'k 
} leaven  and  Hell.  Exceedingly  chancteristio 
arc  the  diflfcrences  on  some  points:  among  other 
thingR,  the  entire  omission  in  the  Ifohammeclui 
lefrend  of  that  fifth  Heaven  of  the  Midresh  **Gan 
Kden,"  which  is  reserved  for  the  sonla  of  noble 
women — Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  so  tande^ 
took  pity  on  the  child  Mosos,  ooonpying  the  0nrt 
place  in  the  first  circle. 
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become  Jews;  to  the  second,  Chris- 
tians; to  the  third,  they  would  have 
given  up  Paradise  for  the  pleasures  of 
this  world.  At  Jerusalem  he  entered, 
greeted  by  new  hosts  of  angels,  the 
Temple  (and  the  ring  by  which  the 
Borak  was  fastened  has  no  doubt  been 
seen  by  many  of  our  readers  near  the 
"  Don^e  of  the  Rock " ) ;  and  here  all 
the  prophets,  Christ  among  them,  were 
assembled ;  and  very  striking  are  the 
likenesses  given  of  them.  Abraham  re- 
sembled Mohammed  most  of  all. 

Prayers  were  said,  and  Mohammed 
acted  as  Priest  Precentor.  Most  of  the 
prophets  then  held  a  brief  discourse  in 
praise  of  God,  and  descriptive  of  their 
own  individual  mission  on  earth.  Mo- 
hammed, having  spoken  last,  ascended 
Jacob's  ladder,  standing  upon  the  Rock, 
the  same  which  forms,  according  to  the 
Mid  rash,  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
earth.  And  a  very  strange-looking  rock 
it  is,  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  marble 
around,  scarcely  touched  with  the  chisel, 
and  at  its  south-western  comer  there  is 
seen  the  "  footprint  of  the  Prophet," 
and  next  to  it  the  "handprint  of  Ga- 
briel," who  held  down  the  rock  as  it 
tried  to  rise  heavenwards  with  God's  Mes- 
senger. The  ladder  on  which  Mohammed 
mounted  into  the  regions  of  light  is  the 
same  which  Jacob  saw  in  his  dream  :  it 
reaches  from  Heaven  to  Earth,  and  on 
it  the  souls  of  the  departed  return  to 
God.  It  is  made  of  ruby  and  emerald; 
of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  of  precious 
stones. 

Having  passed  the  angel  who  held  the 
seven  earths  and  the  seven  heavenly 
spheres,  and  the  blue  abyss  in  which 
float  all  ideal  prototypes  of  things  sub- 
lunary, he  and  Gabriel  arrived  at  the 
Gates  of  the  first  Heaven  of  the  World, 
where  myriads  of  new  angels  held 
watch.  Both  he  and  Gabriel  entered 
and  found  other  myriads  praising  God 
in  the  postures  of  Muslim  prayer.  On  a 
magnificent  throne  sat  Adam,  dressed 
in  light,  the  human  souls  arrayed  by 
his  sides — to  his  right  the  good  souls, 
to  his  left  the  wicked  ones.  Further 
on  were  Paradise  and  Hell.  Punish- 
ments were  wrought  here  according  to 
earthly  deeds.  The  miserly  souls  were 
naked,  and  hungry,  and  thirsty ;  thieves 
and  swindlers  sat  at  tables  filled  with 
gorgeous  things,  of  which  they  were  not 


allowed  to  participate ;  and  scofi^ers  and 
slanderers  carried  heavy  spiked  logs  of 
wood  that  tore  their  flesh,  even  as  they 
had  wounded  the  hearts  of  their  fellow- 
men.     Thus  they  passed  heaven  after 
heaven.      In    the    second    they    found 
Christ  and   John   the   Baptist;   in  the 
third,  Joseph  and  David;  in  the  fourth, 
Enoch  ;  in  the  fifth,  Aaron ;  in  the  sixth, 
Moses,  who  wept  because  Mohammed 
was  to  be   more  exalted  than  he  had 
been.     In  the  highest  heaven  they  found 
Abraham.      Above  the  seventh  heaven 
they  came  to  a  tree  of  vast  leaves  and 
fruits.     In  it  is  Gabriel's  dwelling-place, 
on  one  branch  of  untold  expanse;    in 
another,  myriads  of  angels  are  reading 
the  Pentateuch;  in  another,  other  my- 
riads of  angels  read  the  Gospel ;  yet  in 
another,  they  sing  the  Psalms;   and  in 
another   they   chant  the    Koran,   from 
eternity  to  eternity.     Four  rivers  flow 
forth  from  this  region,  one  of  which  is 
the  Hiver  of  Mercy.    There  is  also  a 
House  of  Prayer  there,  right  above  the 
Kaaba.*     Near  it  a  tank  of  light,  from 
which,  when  Gabriel's  light  approaches 
it,  seventy  thousand  angels  spring  into 
existence — which  will  remind  our  read- 
ers  of  the   river   of  fire  that  rolls  its 
flames  under  the  Divine  throne,  and  out 
of  which  rise  ever  new  myriads  of  an- 
gels, who  praise  God  and  sink  back  into 
naught.      They    approach    the    temple 
singing   praises    unto   God ;    and   each 
time,  when  their  voices  resound,  a  new 
angel  is  born.     "  Not  a  drop  of  water  is 
in  the  sea,  not  a  leaf  on   a   tree,  not 
a  span  of  space  in  the  heavens  that  is 
not  guarded  by  an  angel."     And  to  this 
day  all   these  gorgeous  transcendental- 
isms and  day-dreams  survive  bodily  in 
certain  Jewish  mystic  liturgical  poems 
(Pint),   into   which    the    golden   rivers 
of   the    Haggadah   have    been    turned 
by   Poets  or  "Paitanas"   at    an   early 
period. f 

A  space  further,  a  little  space,  after  the 
Tree  of  the  Limit,  Mohammed  found  him- 
self of  a  sudden  alone.  Neither  Gabi-iel 
nor  Borak  dared  go  beyond  it ;  and  he 
heard  a  voice  calling  "  Approach."  And 

*  In  accordance  with  the  haggadistic  notion 
of  the  ''  Jerusalem  above,"  and  the  "  heavenly 
Jerusalem  "  of  the  New  Testament. 

t  In  Western  Europe  this  part  of  the  Jewish 
Liturgy,  as  too  mystical  for  the  weaker  brethren, 
has  now  mostly  been  abrogated. 
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he  passed  on,  and  curtain  after  curtain, 
and  veil  after  veil  was  drawn  up  before 
liim  and  fell  behind  him.  When  the  last 
curtain  rose,  he  stood  within  two  bow- 
shots from  the  Throne  ;  and  here — says 
the  Koran — ''he  saw  the  greatest  of  the 
signs  of  his  Lord."  No  pen  dared  to  say 
more.    '-There  was  a  urreat  stillness,  and 

CD  > 

nothing  was  heard  except  the  silent  soimd 
of  the  reed,  wherewith  the  decrees  of  God 
are  inscribed  ii])on  the  tablets  of  Fate." . . . 

It  would  indeed  be  a  labor  of  love,  and 
not  without  its  reward,  to  follow  this 
Miraj-Siiga  through  all  its  stages,  down 
to  the  Persian  and  Turkish  cycles.  But 
it  is  not  our  task.  All  we  have  to  add 
here  is  that  ]\Iohammed  is  not  to  be  made 
responsible  for  some  of  his  enthusiastic 
admirers  when  they  transformed  this  vi- 
sion— a  vision  as  grand  as  any  in  the 
whole  Divine  Comedv, — which  indeed 
has  unconsciouslv  borrowed  some  of  its 
richest  plumage  from  it, — but  which  Mo- 
hammed, until  he  wa^  sick  of  it,  insisted  on 
calling  a  2>/*(?rfW2,  into  insipidity  and  drivel. 

One  feature  more  deserves  mention. 
When  Zaid  asked  the  Pro])het  after  his 
little  daughter  who  had  died,  he  answer- 
ed that  she  was  in  Paradise  and  happy. 
And  Zaid  wept  bitterly. 

Remains,  as  of  traditional  miracles,  the 
last  one  of  the  two  Anijels  who  took  out 
Mohammed's  heart  when  he  was  a  boy, 
purified  it  in  snow,  then  weighed  it, 
and  found  it  weightier  than  all  tlie  thou- 
sands they  put  into  the  other  scale: — a 
parable  eciually  transparent,  and  hardly 
a  "  miracle  "  in  the  conventional  sense  of 
the  word. 

One  only  command  was  given  to  Mo- 
hammed on  that  occasion  of  the  Ascen- 
sion : — that  his  faithful  should  pray  fifty 
times  dailv.  And  when  he  returned  to 
where  Moses  waited  for  him,  and  told 
him  thi<,  Moses  made  him  return  to  pray 
to  God  to  reduce  the  number.  And  it 
was  made  forty.  This  is  still  too  much, 
Moses  said  ;  1  know  that  the  faithful  will 
not  be  able  to  do  even  thus  much.  And 
again  and  again  was  the  number  reduced 
till  it  came  to  five,  and  Mohammed  no 
longer  dared  return  to  God,  though 
Moses  urged  him  to  do  so. 

Very  strikingly  indeed  does  the  Ilag- 
gadah  manifest  her  constant  presence,  not 
merely  thronghout  this  w^hole  Vision, 
but  even  in  such  minute  features  as  this 
last,    of   God's  instructing  Mohammed 


about  prayer.*  For  when  the  Penta- 
teuch records  that  extraordinary  mani- 
festation of  God  to  Moses  on  the  rock, 
where  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passeth  by 
and  proclaims  :  "  Jehovah,  Jehovah,  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  long- suffering,  and 
abundant  of  goodness  and  truth,  and 
keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity,  and  transgression  and  sift"  .  . 
the  Talmud  first  of  all  introduces  this  pas- 
sage, as  is  its  wont  in  the  like  anthropo- 
morphistic  passages,  with  the  awe-strick- 
en, half-trembling  words  that,  If  Holy 
Writ  had  not  said  this,  no  man  would 
dare  to  speak  of  a  hke  manifestation; 
and,  next,  proceeds  to  explain  that  "fforf 
showed  Moses  h ow  that  nien  shouldpray^^ 
"  Let  them  invoke  my  Mercy  and  my 
Long-suflering.  I  will  forgive  them. 
Jehovah — twice  repeated — ^means,  It  is 
Jehovah,  even  I,  before  man  sinneth,  and 
I,  the  selfsame  Jehovah,  after  he  has 
sinned  and  repented." 

It  is  time  tliat  we  should  now  return, 
after  these  many  indispensable  little  mon- 
ographs, to  the  founder  of  Islam  himself, 
as  a  historical  personage.  Ere  we  pro- 
ceed to  his  book  and  faith,  we  must  sum 
up  the  events  that  led  first  to  his  Flight, 
that  event  with  which  not  only  he,  but 
Arabia,  enters  history,  an  event  fraught 
with  intense  importance  for  all  mankind. 

When  Mohammed  had  become  clear 
as  to  his  mission,  he  sought  converts. 
And  his  first  convert  was  his  faithful 
motherly  Chadija ;  his  second  the  freed 
slave  Zaid,  probably  a  Christian,  whom 
he  adopted  ;  and  his  third,  his  small 
cousin  Ali,  ten  years  of  age.  Chadija, 
his  good  angel,  Tj-adition  reports, 

"believed  in  Mohnmmed  and  believed  in  the 
truth  of  the  Ruvclation,  and  fortified  him  in 
his  aims.  She  was  the  first  who  believed  in 
G.)d,  in  Mis  mes:scngi.T,  and  in  the  Revelation. 
Thereby  God  had  sent  him  comfort,  for  as 
often  as  he  heard  aught  disagreeable,  contra^ 
dictory,  or  how  he  was  shown  to  be  a  liar, 
she  Wits  sad  about  it.  God  comfort<»d  him 
throu;;li  her  when  he  returned  to  her,  in  rous- 
ing him  up  again  and  making  his  buraen  more 
light  to  liim,  assuring  him  of  her  own  faith  in 
him,  and  representing  to  him  the  futility  of 
men's  babble." 

And,   in   truth,    when  she    died,  not 
merely  he  but  Islam  n^  i «  h  of  their 

fervor,    much    of     their     purity.      He 

*  For  the  shortening  of  it  see   above,  p    318, 
note  f . 
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would  not  be  comfort  eel,  though  be 
married  many  wives  after  ber;  and 
the  handsomest  and  youngest  of  his 
wives  would  never  cease  being  jealous 
of  that  "  dead,  toothless  old  woman." 
Abu  Bakr,  a  wealthy  merchant,  energe- 
tic, prudent,  and  honest,  joined  at  once. 
He  had  probably  been  a  fellow-disciple 
of  Mohammed  at  the  feet  of  Zaid  the 
Skeptic,  and  was  his  confidant  and  bosom 
friend  throuschout  his  life — the  onlv  one 
who  unhesitatingly  joined,  "  who  tarried 
not,  neither  was  he  perplexed,"  Moham- 
med said  of  him.  It  was  he  who  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  twelve  chosen  Apos- 
tles who  subsequently  rallied  round  the 
Prophet,  among  whom  we  find  Hanza, 
the  Lion  of  God,  Othman,  Omar,  and  the 
rest,  men  of  energy,  talent,  and  wealth, 
and  long  before  adverse  to  Paganism. 
Those  twelve  were  his  principal  advisers 
while  ho  lived,  and  after  his  death  they 
founded  an  empire  greater  than  that  of 
Alexander  or  Rome.  As  to  Abu  Bakr, 
he  was  but  two  years  younger  than  the 
Prophet,  not  a  man  of  genius,  but  of 
calm,  clear,  impartial  judgment,  and  yet 
of  so  tender  and  sympathetic  a  heart 
that  he  used  to  be  called  "  the  Sighing." 
He  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  popular 
men,  but  also  rich  and  generous,  and 
thus  his  influence  cannot  well  be  over- 
rated. It  is  his  adherence  to  Mohammed 
throughout,  which,  even  by  those  who 
most  depreciate  the  Prophet,  is  taken  as 
one  of  the  highest  guarantees  of  the  lat- 
ter's  sincerity.  Nay,  he  is  said  to  have 
done  more  for  Islam  than  Mohammed 
himself — not  to  mention  that,  with  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  genealogy,  one 
of  the  most  important  sciences  of  the 
period,  he  was  able,  at  the  Prophet's 
desire,  to  supply  Hassan,  the  poet  of  the 
Faith,  with  matter  for  satires  against 
the  inimical  Kureish. 

Most  of  Mohammed's  relations  seemed 
to  have  treated  his  teachings  with  scorn. 
"There  he  goes,"  they  used  to  say; 
"he  is  going  to  speak  to  the  world  about 
the  Heavens  now."  Abu  Lahab,  in 
open  family  council,  called  him  a  fool, 
instantly  upon  which  followed  that 
characteristic  Surah,  "  Peiish  shall  the 
hands  of  Abu  Lahab.  May  he  perish. 
.  .  .  And  his  wife  shall  carry  fuel  for  his 
hell  fire."  The  other  Meccans  treated 
the  whole  story  of  his  mission,  his  reve- 
lations, and  dreams,  with  something  like 


pitying  contempt,  as  long  as  he  kept  to 
generalities,  though  the  number  of  un- 
influential  adherents  grew  apace.  But 
when  he  spoke  of  their  gods,  which  they 
naively  enough  would  oall  Thag6t 
(Error),  tlie  technical  Jewish  word  for 
idols,*  as  Idols,  they  waxed  wroth,  and 
combined  against  him,  until  the  stir 
both  he  and  they  made,  spread  more  and 
more  rapidly  and  dangerously,  and  with 
it  rose  his  own  courage.  He  felt  com- 
mitted. All  hesitations,  and  doubts,  and 
fears,  and  reconciliations,  he  cast  behind 
him  now.  He  openly  set  the  proud 
Meccans  at  defiance.  He  cursed  those 
who  reviled  him  with  burning  curses. 
He  cursed  their  fathers  in  their  graves ; 
nay,  his  own  father  would  undergo  eter- 
nal punishment  in  hell,  for  that  he  had 
been  an  idolater.  "  There  is  no  God  but 
Allah !"  He  cried  it  aloud,  day  and 
night,  and  the  echoes  became  more  and 
more  frequent. 

His  life  was  in  jeopardy  now,  and  his 
uncle  Abu  Talib,  under  whose  protection 
he  had  fallen  when  a  youth,  stood  forth 
against  the  whole  clan.  He  would  pro- 
tect him  if  they  all  combined  against 
him.  Did  he  believe  in  his  Mission  ? 
Not  in  the  least.  He  remained  steadfast 
in  his  own  creed  or  skepticism  to"  the  day 
of  his  death.  But  he  was  an  Arab,  a 
Shemite.  He  had  adopted  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  protect  him ;  and  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  could  cause  him  to 
break  that  holiest  of  engagements.  He 
received  the  deputations  of  his  kinsfolk, 
listened  to  their  speeches,  "how  that 
Mohammed  blasphemed  their  gods,  call- 
ed the  living  fools  and  the  dead  denizens 
of  hell  fire,  that  he  was  mad,  brought 
disgrace  upon  their  family  and  the  whole 
clan,  that  he  ought  to  be  extinguished 
somehow— anyhow  ;"  and  he  shook  his 
head,  saying  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing. 
Again  they  returned  and  again,  and,  at 
last,  demanded  that  the  Possessed  Man 
should  be  given  up  to  them  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  their  judgment.  If 
not — "  We  are  determined  no  longer  to 
bear  his  blasphemy  towards  our  gods, 
nor  his  insults  towards  ourselves.  If 
thou  givest  him  protection,  we  will  fight 
both  him  and  thee,  until  one  of  us  shall 
have  been  extinguished." 

Abu  Talib  sent  for  Mohammed  and 

*  See  Targurru,  in  Smith's  "  Diet,  of  tlie  Bible." 
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told  him  what  had  happened,  represent- 
in^c  to  him  the  position  of  affairs,  and 
spoke  to  him  about  the  danger  he  had 
brouglit  upon  their  good  ohl  tribe.  And 
very  characteristic,  not  merely  for  tlie 
dramatis  personaD,  but  for  Arab  feeling, 
is  the  further  story  of  the  interview. 
Mohammed,  though  fully  believing  no'v 
that  even  his  uncle  was  about  to  aban- 
don hira  to  the  mercies  of  his  kinsfolk, 
replied — "  By  Allah,  uncle,  if  they  put 
the  sun  to  my  right  hand,  imd  the  moon 
to  my  left,  I  will  not  give  up  the  course 
which  I  am  pursuing  until  Allah  gives 
me  success  or  I  perish."  And  the  tears 
starting  to  his  eyes,  he  turned  to  depart. 
Then  Abu  Talib  cried  out  aloud,  *'  Son 
of  my  brother,  come  back !  "  And  he 
returned.  And  Abu  Talib  said:  "De- 
part in  peace,  O  my  nephew  I  Say  what- 
ever thou  desirest,  for,  bv  Allah,  I  will 
m  no  wise  abandon  thee,  forever." 

Fanaticism  here  baffled  sought  an  out- 
let elsewhere.  As  usual,  the  weak  and  the 
unprotected  became  the  first  victims  and 
martyrs  to  their  faith,  whilst  others  apos- 
tatized, until  Mohammed  himself  advised 
his  converts  to  go  to  Abyssinia,  where 
there  ruled  a  pious  and  just  king,  and 
where  they  would  find  protection."  Here 
also,  when  Meccan  ambassadors  pursued 
them,  and  tried  to  obtain  their  extradi- 
tion, they  declared  their  creed  to  the 
Negus  in  these  words : — 

''We  lived  in  ignorance,  in  idolatry,  and 
unchastity,  tlio  strong  oppressed  the  weak,  we 
spoke  untruth,  violated  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality. Then  a  prophet  aro.^e,  one  whom  we 
knew  from  our  youth,  with  whose  descent, 
and  conduct,  and  good  faith,  and  morality  we 
are  all  well  acquainted.  He  told  us  to  worship 
one;  God,  to  S[)eak  tlie  truth,  to  keep  good 
faith,  to  assist  our  relations,  to  fulfd  the  rights 
of  hospitality,  to  i.bstain  from  all  things  im- 
pure, ungodly,  unrighteous.  And  he  ordered 
us  to  say  prayers,  give  alms,  and  to  fast. 
We  believed  in  him,  we  followed  him.  But 
our  countrymen  persecuted  us,  tortured  us. 
and  tried  to  cause  us  to  forsake  our  religion, 
and  now  we  throw  ourselves  upon  your  pro- 
tection and  confidence." 

They  then  read  him  the  nineteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran,  which  8|)eaks  of  Christ 
and  John  the  Baptist,  and  they  all  wept, 
and  the  King  dismissed  the  Meccan  mes- 
sengers, refusing  to  give  up  the  refugees. 
As  to  the  nature  of  Christ  they  gave  him 
a  somewhat  vague  account,  with  which 


the  King,  however,  agreed — to  his  later 
discomtiturc. 

This  nineteenth  chapter,  which  so 
moved  them  all,  contains  the  stoiy  both 
of  the  Annunciation  of  John's  birth  to 
Zacharias,  and  that  of  Christ^s  biilh  to 
the  Virgin.  It  is  here  where  Maryam= 
Mary,  "■  the  daughter  of  Amr&n,  the  sister 
of  Ilarun,"  is  described,  as  in  the  Gospel 
of  the  Infancy,  as  leaning  on  a  barren 
trunk  of  a  palm-tree  when  the  throes  come 
upon  her,  and  she  cries,  "Would  to  God 
that  I  had  been  dead  and  forgotten  before 
this."  .  .  .  And  a  voice  came  from  with- 
in, "  Grieve  not."  And  a  rivulet  gushed 
forth  at  her  feet,  and  the  erst  withered 
palm  glistened  with  luscious  dates. 
Then,  taunted  by  the  people  for  having 
borne  a  child — "her  father  not  being  a 
bad  man,  nor  her  mother  disreputable," 
— the  child  itself,  even  Christ,  to  whom 
she  mutely  points,  answers  to  every- 
body's wonderment,  out  of  his  cradle,  in 
this  wise :  "  I  am  a  servant  of  Alkh. 
He  has  given  me  the  Book,  and  He  has 
appointed  me  as  a  Prophet."  And  a 
few  verses  further  on,  a  new  rhyme  indi- 
cates the  commencement  of  a  new  epi- 
sode, which  reads  as  follows:  '*This 
is  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary  am,  according 
to  the  true  doctrine  ^not  'the  words  of 
truth,'  as  often  translated),  which  they 
doubt.  It  is  not  fit  for  God  that  He 
should  have  a  son.  Praise  to  Hira!" 
( /.6.,  far  be  it  from  Him) .  And  finally,  at 
the  end  of  this  same  chapter, — 

"They  say  God  has  begotten  a  son.  In 
tliis  ye  utter  a  blasphemy ;  and  but  little  is 
wanting  but  the  Heavens  should  tear  open, 
and  the  earth  cleave  asunder,  and  the  moun- 
tains fall  down,  for  that  they  attribute  child- 
ren to  the  Merciful,  whereas  it  is  not  meet  for 
Ciod  to  have  children.  No  one  in  Heaven  and 
on  Earth  shall  approach  the  Merciful  other- 
wise than  as  His  servant."  .  .  . 

This  is  the  first  Uejrah^  the  first  tri- 
umph of  the  Faith.  But  meanwhile 
Mohammed  himself  had  recanted,  apos- 
tatized— twice.  While  the  small  band 
were  proclaiming  the  purity  of  his  Reve- 
lation before  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia, 
Mohammed  had  gone  to  the  Kaaba,  and 
in  his  sorely  embittered  state  of  mind, 
finding  himself  alienated  from  every- 
body, in  the  midst  of  an  absolutely  hope- 
less, almost  single-handed  struggle,  in- 
voked, before  the   assembled  Kureish, 
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their  three  popular  idols — "  the  sublime 
swans,"  whose  intercession  might  be 
sought.  The  Assembly  were  delighted, 
and,  though  they  despised  his  feebleness, 
they  yet  wished  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unseemly  strife,  and  forthwith  declared 
their  readiness  to  believe  in  his  doctrine, 
since  it  embraced  the  worship  of  their 
ancient  gods.  But  on  the  day  following 
Mohammed  publicly  rescinded  that  de- 
claration. '*The  devil  had  prompted 
him,"  he  declared  boldly,  and  bitterer 
waxed  the  feud  than  before.  But  his 
mind  was,  as  we  said,  in  a  sorely  vexed 
state  at  that  time.  He  was  low  spirited, 
nervous,  full  of  fenr,  and  he  was  still 
ready  to  make  concessions.  To  escape 
abuse,  he  at  about  the  same  period  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  commanded 
to  permit  the  continuation  of  sacritices 
to  the  idols;  and  then  he  repented 
again,  and  verses  expressive  of  his  con- 
trition at  his  momentary  weakness  came 
and  comforted  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
new  troubles  caused  by  his  recantation. 
At  that  time  it  was  also  that  great  com- 
fort came  to  Lim  in  the  conversion  of 
those  two:  Haniza,  called  the  Lion  of 
God,  and  Omar,  the  Paul  of  Islam, 
whilom  Mohammed's  bitterest  adversary, 
who  had  entered  the  house  of  Moham- 
med girded  with  his  sword,  resolved  on 
slaying  him,  and  who  returned  a  Muslim, 
the  most  zealous  apostle  of  the  faith,  its 
most  valiant  defender  and  mainstay. 
Among  the  twelve  of  whom  we  spoke, 
Abu  Bukr  and  Uamza  became  the  prin- 
cipal heads  and  mainsprings  of  yoimg 
Islam. 

And  now  the  breach  in  the  clan  was 
completed.  The  whole  family  of  Mo- 
hammed, the  Plashimites,  were  excom- 
municated. Great  hardships  ensued  for 
both  sides  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
until  when  both  were  anxious  to  remove 
the  excommunication,  the  document  it- 
self was  found  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  worms— all  but  the  name  of  God 
with  which  it  commenced.  While  thus, 
on  the  one  hand,  Mohammed's  star 
seemed  in  the  ascendant,  he  having 
forced,  if  not  recognition,  at  any  rate 
toleration,  a  bitter  grief  befell  him. 
Chadija,  sixty-five  years  of  age,  died; 
shortly  after  his  protector,  Abu  Talib ; 
and,  as  if  to  fill  the  cup  of  his  misery, 
he  now  became  aware  also  that  he  was 
a  beggar.     As  long  as  Chadija  lived  she 


provided  for  him,  leaving  him  to  believe 
in  his  prosperity.  For  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  his  Revelations,  and  with 
going  about  preaching  to  the  caravans, 
the  pilgrims,  the  people,  at  the  fairs. 
And  beliind  him  went  his  other  uncle, 
like  a  grim  shadow,  and  when  he  ex- 
horted the  people  to  repeat  after  him : 
"  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,"  and  prom- 
ised that  they  would  all  be  kings  if  they 
did — as  indeed  they  became  ;  Abu  La- 
hab  "  the  squinter,"  with  his  two  black 
side-curls,  would  mock  at  him,  call  him 
a  liar  and  a  Sabian.  And  the  people 
mocked  after  him,  and  drove  him  away, 
and  said,  "  Surely  your  own  kinsfolk 
must  know  best  what  sort  of  a  prophet 
you  be."  This  Abu  Lahab  now  had  to 
stand  forward,  and  as  kinsman  to  take 
upon  himself  the  galling  charge  of  pro- 
tecting Mohammed,  whom  he  loathed. 
Abu  Talib  had  resisted  on  his  death-bed 
the  entreaties  both  of  Mohammed  and 
of  the  Koreish — the  one  trying  to  induce 
him  to  embrace  Islam,  the  others  to  give 
up  his  nephew.  He  did  neither,  and 
thus  left  the  matter  where  it  was.  But 
Mohammed  felt  the  awkwardness  and 
danger  of  his  position  as  the  protected 
of  his  great  foe  very  keenly,  and  he 
resolved  to  turn  away  from  the  place  of 
his  birth,  even  as  Abraham  had  done,  and 
Moses,  and  other  prophets,  and  try  to 
gain  a  hearing  elsewhere.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  Tayif,  within  three  days' 
journey  of  Mecca,  but  he  was  imsuccess- 
ful.  They  hinted  that  his  life  would  not 
be  safe  among  them.  The  rabble  hooted 
and  pelted  him  with  stones.  He  returned 
with  a  sad  heart.  On  bis  road  he  stopped, 
and  preached.  And  as  whilom  the  stones 
had  said  Amen  to  the  blind  Saint's  ser- 
mon, so  now,  legend  says,  the  Jin  list- 
ened to  his  words,  as  men  would  not 
hear  him.  And  when  Zaid,  who  went 
with  him,  asked  him  how  be  dared  to 
return  to  the  Koreish,  he  replied,  "  God 
will  find  means  to  protect  His  religion 
and  his  prophet." 

And  in  the  midst  of  these  vicissitudes 
the  event  happened  without  which  Mo- 
hammedanism would  never  have  been 
beard  of,  save  as  one  of  the  thousand 
outbreaks  of  sectarianism. 

Medina,  then  Yathrib,  was  inhabited 
by  a  great  number  of  Jews.  They  had, 
as  mentioned  before,  an  academy,  where 
both  Halachah  and  Haggadah  were  ex- 
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pounded,  though  very  unostentatiously. 
They  lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with 
their  neighbors,  but  had  often  religious 
conversations  witli  them,  in  which  the 
idolaters  fired  badly  enough.  With 
keenness  of  intellect,  with  sudden  sparks 
of  esprit^  with  all  the  arts  of  casuistry, 
they  showed  them  the  inanity  of  their  form 
of  belief  They  further,  as  the  keepers  of 
holy  books,  told  them  such  legends  and 
tales  about  their  common  ancestor  Abra- 
ham, their  common  kinsman  Ishmael, 
and  allth'xt  befell  those  before,  and  those 
after  them,  that  their  imagination  was 
kindled,  their  heart  moved,  their  intel- 
lect fired,  and  that  secretly  they  could 
not  but  agree  to  the  mental  and  religi- 
ous superiority  of  these  their  neighbors. 
Bat  their  Arab  pride  wouhl  not  yield  ; 
and  when  they  openly  denied  this  supe- 
riority of  Faith,  the  Jews  would  tell 
them  that  their  Messiah  would  come  and 
punish  them  for  their  unbelief,  even  as 
the  unbelief  of  the  legendary  aborigines 
who  had  lived  there  before  them  had 
been  punished. 

When  the  few  pilgrims  who  had  pa- 
tientlv  listened  to  Mohammed,  at  his 
many  preachings,  brought  back  the 
strange  tidings  to  JMedina  that  a  cer- 
tain man  of  good  family  had  publicly 
renounced  the  old  gods,  and  had  spoken 
of  the  God  of  Abraliam,  and  of  his  mis- 
sion to  convert  his  brethren  to  him,  not 
a  Jew,  not  prea^^hing  Judaism,  but  an 
Arab,  a  Gentile  like  tliemselves,  a  man  of 
their  own  kith  and  kin,  a  man  who  had 
gradually  aeqiired  a  certain  position  and 
following  in  spite  of  all  attacks  and  hin- 
drances, it  struck  some  of  the  advanced 
and  far-seeinc:  men  of  that  citv,  that  this 
was  an  opj)ortunity  not  to  be  lost.  If 
their  people,  "in  whom  more  dissension 
was  to  be  found  than  in  any  other  on  the 
face  of  tlie  earth,"  could  Ije  united  by 
one  pure  faith,  which  was  emphatically 
their  own,  and  which,  thoucch  acknowl- 
edij^ing  some  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Judaism,  did  not  acknowledcje  Juda- 
ism  itself,  it  would  be  a  vast  achieve- 
ment ;  and  if,  farther,  they  would  ac- 
knowledge the  coming  man,  the  Messiah, 
with  whom  they  had  been  threatened  by 
the  Jews,  before  even  these  knew  of 
him,  they  would  gain  a  doubly  brilliant 
victory.  And  they  went  to  Mohammed 
secretly  as  a  deputation,  and  told  him 
that  if  ho  were  capable  of  creating  that 


union,  religions  and  political,  which  was 
needed,  they  would  acknowledge  hinn  to 
be  the  foretold  prophet,  and  "  the  great- 
est man  that  ever  lived." 

Mohammed  then  recited  to  them  a 
brief  summary  of  the  commaDdments 
— to  worship  but  One  God,  not  to  steal, 
not  to  commit  adultery,  not  to  kill  their 
children,  not  to  slander,  and  to  obey  his 
authority  in  things  "right  and  just," 
which  tliey  repeated  after  him.  This  is 
called  the  women's  vow,  because  the 
same  points  were  afterwards  repeated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  women  in  the 
Koran,  and  because  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  fighting  for  the  faith  in  this 
formula. 

Shortly  after  this  a  solemn  and  secret 
compact  was  entered  into  between  an- 
other influential  deputation  from  Medina 
and  himself:  in  the  stillness  of  night, 
"so  that  the  sleeper  should  not  be 
awakened,  and  the  absent  not  be  waited 
for."  PTere  he  more  fully  declared  his 
faith.  There  are,  he  told  them,  many 
forms  of  Islam  or  Monotheism  ;  and  each 
takes  a  different  kind  of  worship  or  out- 
er garment.  The  real  points  consist  of 
the  belief  in  the  Resurrection,  in  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  and,  above  all,  uncondi- 
tional faith  in  one  only  God,  Allah,  unto 
whom  utter  submission  is  due,  and  who 
alone  is  to  be  feared  and  worshipped. 
Other  essential  points  are  consistency  in 
misfortune,  prayer,  and  charity. 

Whereupon  they  swore  allegiance 
into  his  hands.  This  over,  he  selected 
twelve  men  among  them — Jesus  had 
chosen  twelve  Apostles,  and  Moses  his 
elders  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  he  said — 
and  exhorted  those  who  had  not  been 
chosen,  not  to  be  angry  in  their  hearts, 
inasmuch  as  not  he  but  Gabriel  had  de- 
termined the  choice.  These  were  the 
twelve  "  Bishops "  (Nakib),  while  the 
other  men  of  Medina  are  called  "  Aids  '* 
(Ansiir). 

Secretly  as  these  things  had  been 
done,  they  soon  became  known  in  Mecca, 
and  now  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost. 
The  Koreish  could  no  longer  brook  this; 
Mohammed's  folly  had  become  danger- 
ous. About  one  hundred  families  of 
influence  in  Mecca,  who  believed  in  the 
Prophet,  silently  disappeared,  by  twos, 
and  threes,  and  fours,  and  went  to  Me- 
dina, where  they  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm.   Entire  quarters  of  the  city 
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thus  became  deserted,  and  Otba,  at  the 
sight  of  these  vacant  abodes,  once  teem- 
ing with  life,  "  sighed  heavily,"  and  re- 
cited the  old  verse  :  "  Every  dwelling- 
place,  even  if  it  have  been  blessed  ever 
so  long,  at  last  will  become  a  prey  to 
wind  and  woe."  ..."  And,"  he  bitterly 
added,  "  all  this  is  the  work  of  our  noble 
nephew,  who  hath  scattered  our  assem- 
blies, ruined  our  affairs,  and  created  dis- 
sension among  us."  The  position  now 
grew  day  by  day  more  embarrassing.  A 
blow  had  to  be  struck.  Still  Mohammed 
was  in  Mecca,  he,  Ali,  and  Abu  Bakr. 
An  assembly  of  the  Koreish  met  in  all 
despatch  at  the  town-hall,  and  some 
chiefs  of  other  clans  were  invited  to 
attend.  The  matter  had  become  a  ques- 
tion for  the  commonwealth,  not  for  a 
tribe.  And  the  Devil  also  came,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  in  the  guise  of  a  ven- 
erable sheikh.  Stormy  was  the  meeting, 
for  the  men  began  to  be  afraid.  Im- 
prisonment for  life,  perpetual  exile,  and 
finally  death,  were  proposed.  It  is  for 
this  that  Satan  is  wanted  by  the  legend. 
No  Arab  would  have  counselled  death 
for  Mohammed.  The  last  proposal  was 
accepted ;  its  execution  deferred  to  the 
first  dark  night.  A  number  of  noble 
youths  were  to  do  the  bloody  deed. 
Meanwhile  they  watched  his  house  to 
prevent  his  escape. 

But  meanwhile,  also,  "  the  angel  Ga- 
briel "  had  told  Mohammed  what  his 
enemies  had  planned  against  him.  And 
he  put  his  own  green  garment  upon  Ali, 
bade  him  lie  on  his  own  bed,  and  escap- 
ed, as  David  had  escaped,  through  the 
window.  A  price  was  set  upon  his  head. 
Abu  Bakr,  the  "sole  companion,"  was 
with  him.  They  hid  in  a  cave  in  the 
direction  opposite  from  that  leading  to 
Medina,  on  Mount  Thaur.  A  spider 
wove  his  web  over  the  mouth  oi  the 
cave,  relate  the  traditions.  Be  it  ob- 
served, by  the  way,  that  even  this  spider 
and  web  belong  to  the  Haggadah,  and 
are  found  in  the  Targum  to  the  ninety- 
fifth  Psalm,  where  David  is,  by  these 
means,  hidden  from  his  enemies.  Two 
wild  pigeons  laid  their  eggs  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  so  that  the  pursuers 
were  convinced  that  none  could  have 
entered  it  for  many  a  long  day ;  and  the 
pigeons  were  blessed  ever  after,  and 
made  sacred  within  the  Holy  Territory. 
Once  or  twice  danger  was  nigh,  and  Abu 


Bakr  began  to  fear.  "  They  were  but 
two,"  he  said.  "Nay,"  Mohammed  said, 
"  we  are  three  ;  God  is  with  us."  And 
He  was  with  them.  It  was  a  hot  day  in 
September,  622,  when  Mohammed  en- 
tered Yathrib,  from  that  time  forth  hon- 
ored by  the  name  of  Medinat  An-J^ahi^ 
the  City  of  the  Prophet,  at  noon  : — ten, 
thirteen,  or  fifteen  years  (the  traditions 
vary)  alter  his  assumption  of  the  sacred 
oflSce.  This  is  the  Hejrah,  or  Moham- 
medan Era,  which  dates  from  the  first 
month  of  the  first  lunar  year  after  the 
Prophet's  entry  into  the  city.  A  Jew 
watching  on  a  tower  espied  him  first, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  fulfilled  the 
words  of  the  Koran,  "  The  Jews  know 
him  better  than  they  know  their  own 
children."  Before  entering  the  gate  he 
alighted  from  his  camel  and  prayed. 

From  that  time  forth  Mohammed's 
life,  hitherto  obscure  and  dark,  stands 
out  in  its  minutest  details.  He  now  is 
judge,  law-giver,  king ;  even  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  We  shall  leave  our  read- 
ers to  follow  out  the  minntiaj  of  his  life 
in  any  of  the  biographies  at  their  hand, 
which,  from  this  period  forth,  no  longer 
differ  in  any  essential  point. 

But  here  we  turn  at  once  to  that  pe- 
riod of  his  own  dissensions  with  the  Jews, 
who,  as  we  said  already,  formed  a  very 
influential  section  at  Medina.  He  had 
by  degrees  come  to  sanction  and  adopt 
as  much  of  their  dogmas,  their  legends, 
their  ceremonies,  as  ever  was  compatible 
with  his  mission  as  a  Prophet  of  the 
Arabs,  and  one  who,  barring  the  funda- 
mental dogma  of  the  Sonship,  wished 
to  conciliate  also  the  Christians.  He 
constantly  refers  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews,  calls  them  the  first  receivers  of  the 
Law,  and  not  merely  in  such  matters  as 
turning  in  prayer  towards  Jerusalem, 
instead  of  the  national  sanctuary,  the 
Kaaba,  he  had  followed  them — nay,  at 
Medina  he  even  adopted  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  date,  name,  and  all.  All  he 
wanted  in  return  was  that  they  should 
acknowledge  him  as  the  Prophet  of  the 
Gentiles  ( tfmm%\  and  testify  to  his  mis- 
sion. But  the  veil  had  suddenly  been 
torn  from  the  eyes  of  these  Jews.  If 
they  had  thought  him  a  meet  instrument 
to  convert  all  Arabia  to  Judaism,  and 
had  eagerly  fostered  and  encouraged 
him,  had  instructed  him  in  law  and  le- 
gend, and  had^  caused  him  to  believe  in 
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himself  and  his  mission,  they  of  a  sudden 
became  aware  that  their  supposed  tool 
had   become   a  thing   of  ever-growinp: 
power;  anil  they   had    recourse  to   the 
most  dangerous  arms  imaginable  for  lay- 
ing that  ghost  which  they  had    helped 
to  raise.     They  lauglied  at  him  publicly. 
Thev  told  stories  of  how  he  came  bvhis 
"  Revelations."     They  whc  had  been  so 
anxious  to  inure  him   into   the  Mid  rash, 
challenged  him  by  silly  questiimsin  Hag- 
gadistic  lore, — to  whiv'h   he  was  impru- 
dent enough  to  give  serious  replies, — to 
prove  his  Alessiahship,  with  which  they 
unceasingly  taunted  him.  Thev  produced 
the  15il>le,  and  sliowed  liow  difTeient  the 
tales  he  told  of  the  patriarchs  anil  others 
were  from  those  contained  in  that  book  ; 
they  who  ha<l  begotten  this  Haggadislic 
guise  themselves.     Of  course  the  stories 
did  not  agree,  and  even  Chi  istians(()may- 
yah  and  others)  testified    to  that   fact. 
What  remained  for  Mohammed   but  to 
declare   that,   in    those  instances,   both 
Jews  and  Christians    had  falsified  their 
books,  or  that  thev  did  not  undirstand 
them — applying  to  them  the  rabbinical 
designation    of   certain    scholars:    that 
though  they  had  the  books,  thi*y  were 
but  **  as  asses  laden  with  them,"  and  com- 
prehended  not  their  contents;  or  that 
they  gave  out  foolish  stories  to  be  the 
Book  itself    lie  now  deilared  that,  "  of 
all  men,    Jews  and    Idolaters   hale  the 
Muslims   most."    And,    in  truth,  when 
asked    whether  they  preferred  Moliani- 
med's  teachinc:  or  Idolatrv,  thev  would 
YQ\)\y — as  their  ancestors  had  done  cen- 
turies before — "  Idolatrv : — since  idohi- 
ters  did   not  know    any   better,    whilst 
there  were  those   who   knowinuflv    per- 
verted    the  pure   doctrine,    and    sowed 
strife  and  dissension  between  Israel  and 
their  Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  Some 
Jewish  fanatics  even  altempied    his   life 
— one,  innocently  enough,  by  witchcraft ; 
another,  bv  the  more  earnest   mi>sile  of 
a  stone.     They  wrote  satires  and  squibs 
upon  him,  men  and  women.    There  was 
no   end    to  their    provocations.      They 
misj)ronouiiced    his     Koranic    words — 
"  twisting  their  tongues  '' — so  as  to  give 
them  an  offensive  meaning.    Their  "  look 
dowm   upon   us,"  sounded   like    "Oour 
wicked  one."     For  "  forgiveness  "  they 
said  "sin;"   for  *' peace  upon   thee" — 
"  contempt  upon  thee"  and  the  like.  They 
mocked  at  his  expression  of"  giving  God 


a  good  loan" — "we  being  rich  and  He 
poor  !  "  they  said — evidently  forgetting 
the  similar  expressions  of  tne   Mishnali 
itself,   which    speaks    of   certain    good 
deed^*  as  bringing  intcntst  in  this  world, 
while  the  capital  is  reserved  for  the  next. 
And    the    inevitable     happened.      The 
breach  came  to  pass,  and  there  was  ha- 
tred even  unto  death  on  both  sides.     It 
was  too  late  to  substitute  another  faith, 
other  doctrines,  other  leirends,  even  had 
thev  been  at   liand.     But   as  much  as 
could  be  done  without  endan^jerinsT  the 
whole  structure,  to  show  the  irreconcil- 
able breach,  was  done  now.     The  faith- 
ful were  no  lon2jer  to   turn  their   faces 
towards  Jerusalem,  but  towards  Mecca. 
Friday  was  made  the  day  of  rest,  and  the 
call  to  prayer  was  introduced  as  a  sup- 
I)()sed  protest  agairjst  the  trumpet  of  the 
synagogue,    though   the    trumpet    was 
scarcely  ever  used  for  the  purpose  of  the 
call  to  prayer.     The  tJews  were  not  to 
be   saluted  in  the   streets;  the  faithful 
were  to  abstain  from  eating  with  them; 
they  are  declared  beyond  the  pale — and 
bitterly  had  they  to  rue  their  lost  game. 
In  tlie  first  year  of  the  Ilejrah  Moham- 
med proclaimed  war  against  the  enemies 
of  the  faith.     At  Had r  the  Muslims  first 
stood  facii  to  face  with  the  Meccans,  and 
routed  them,  though   but   31G    against 
COO.     The  Koreish  and  certain  Jewish 
tribes  were  the   next  object  of  warfare. 
Six  years  after  the  flight  he  ])rocIaimed 
a  general  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.     Its  in- 
habitants, though  prohibiting  this,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with   him,    whereby  he 
was  recognized  as  a  belligerent,  and  the 
pilgrimage   was  carried   out    the   very 
next  vear.    Next  other  Jewish  tribes  had 
to  feel  his  iron  rod,  whilst  he  nearly  lost 
his  life  at  the  hands  of  a  Jewess,  another 
Judith,  who  tried   to  poison  him,  and, 
when  charged  with  the  crime,  said  that 
she  had  onJv  wished  to  see  whether  Mo- 
hammed  really  was  a  prophet,  and  now  she 
was  convinced  of  it.    She  thus  saved  her 
own  life  ;  but  the  poison  worked  on,  and 
in  his  dying  hour  Mohammed    spoke   of 
that  poison  "cutting  his  heart-strings.'* 
His  missionaries   now   sought  a  larger 


*  Such  as    roverenco  for  futlier  and  mother, 
cimrity,   early  application  to  study,   hospitality, 
doing  tho  last  hoiiura  to  the  dead,  promutiiig  peace 
between   man  and  hie  nei^hb>r.     See  "Talmud,' 
p.  444 
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sphere  than  Arabia.  Letters  were  sent  by 
hiin  lo  HeracliuSjto  theGovemor  ofEgypt, 
to  Abyssinia,  to  Chosroes  II.,  to  Amra 
the  Ghassanide.  The  latter  resented  this 
as  an  insult,  executed  the'  messenger, 
and  the  first  war  between  Islam  and 
Christianity  broke  out.  Islam  was  beat- 
en. Mecca  at  these  news  rose  anew, 
threw  off  the  mask  of  fiiendship,  and 
broke  the  alliance.  Whereupon  Moham- 
med marched  of  a  sudden  10,000  men 
strong  upon  them  before  they  had  time 
for  any  preparation,took  Mecca  by  storm, 
and  was  publicly  acknowledged  chief 
and  prophet.  More  strife  and  more, 
chiefly  minor,  contests  followed,  in  which 
he  was  more  or  less  victorious.  In  the 
year  of  the  Hejrah  he  undertook  his  last 
solemn  pilgrimage  to  Mocca,  with  at 
least  40,000  Muslims,  and  thereon  Mount 
Arafat  blessed  them,  like  Moses,  and  re- 
peated his  last  exhortations ;  chiefly 
telling  them  to  protect  the  weak,  the 
poor,  and  the  women,  and  to  abstain 
from  usury. 

Once  again  he  thought  of  war.  He 
planned  a  huge  expedition  against  the 
Greeks ;  but  he  felt  death  approaching. 
One  night,  at  midnight,  he  went  to  the 
cemetery  of  Medina,  and  prayed  and 
wept  upon  the  tombs,  and  asked  God's 
blessing  for  his  "  companions  resting  in 
peace.'*  Next  day  he  went  to  the  mosque 
as  usual,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  com- 
menced his  exhortation  with  these 
words :  "  There  was  once  a  servant 
unto  whom  God  had  given  the  option 
of  whatever  worldly  goods  he  would  de- 
sire, or  the  rewards  that  are  near  God ; 
and  he  chose  those  which  are  near  God." 
And  Abu  Bakr,  hearing  these  words, 
wept  and  said,  "  May  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  our  lives  and  our  goods,  be  a 
sacrifice  for  you,  O  messenger  of  God." 
And  the  people  marvelled  at  these  words. 
They  wist  not  that  the  prophet  spoke  of 
his  near  death,  but  Abu  Bakr  knew. 
For  a  few  more  days  Mohammed  went 
about  as  usual ;  but  terrible  headaches, 
accompanied  by  feverish  symptoms,  soon 
forced  him  to  seek  rest.  He  chose  Ayi- 
sha*s  house  close  to  the  mosque,  and 
there  took  part  as  long  as  he  could  in 
public  prayers.  For  the  last  time  he 
addressed  the  faithful,  asking  them,  like 
Moses,  whether  he  had  wronged  any 
one,  or  whether  he  owed  aught  to  any 
one.    To  round  the  story  off  right  real- 


istically, there  was  an  imbecile  present 
who  claimed  certain  unpaid  pennies; 
which  were  immediately  refunded  to 
him,  though  not  without  a  bitter  word. 
He  then  read  passages  from  the  Koran 
preparing  them  for  his  death,  and  ex- 
horted therfi  to  keep  jieace  among  them- 
selves. Never  after  that  hour  did  he 
ascend  the  pulpit,  says  the  tradition, 
"  till  the  day  of  the  Resurrection." 
Whether  he  intended  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor— Mosaylima,  perhaps,  the  pseudo- 
prophet,  as  Sprenger  suggests — or  not, 
must  always  remain  a  mystery.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  writing  materials  for 
which  he  had  asked  were  not  given  to 
him.  Perhaps  they  did  think  him  de- 
lirious, as  they  said.  Some  medicine 
was  given  to  him,  accompanied  by 
certain  superstitious  rites  and  form- 
ulas. He  protested  with  hoiTor  when 
he  became  aware  of  this.  He  wander- 
ed ;  somewhat  of  Heaven  and  Angels 
were  his  last  words — "  Denizens  of 
Heaven  .  .  .  Sons  of  Abraham  .  .  . 
prophets  .  .  .  they  fall  down,  weeping, 
glorifying  His  Maje'sty  .  .  ."  Ayisha, 
in  whose  lap  his  head  rested,  lelt  it 
growing  heavy  and  heavier :  she  looked 
into  his  face,  saw  his  eyes  gazing  up- 
wards, and  heard  him  murmuring:  "No, 
the  companions  above  ...  in  Paradise." 
She  then  took  his  hand  in  hers,  praying. 
When  she  let  it  sink,  it  was  cold  and 
dead.  This  happened  about  noon  of 
Mondajr  (12th  or  11th)  of  the. third 
month  in  the  11th  year  of  the  Hejrah 
(8th  June,  632).  Terrible  was  the  dis- 
tress which  the  news  of  his  death  caused. 
Many  of  the  faithful  refused  to  believe 
in  it,  and  Omar  confirmed  them  in  their 
doubt.  But  Abu  Bakr  sprang  foilh, 
saying,  "  Whosoever  among  you  has  be- 
lieved in  Mohammed,  let  him  know  that 
Mohammed  is  dead ;  but  he  who  has 
believed  in  Mohammed's  God,  let  him 
continue  to  serve  Him,  for  He  is  still 
alive  and  never  dies.  . .  ." 

We  have  in  this  succinct  review  of 
the  stages  through  which  Mohammed 
went,  carefully  abstained  from  pronounc- 
ing upon  him  ex  cathedrd^  from  accusing 
or  defending  him.  All  this  has  been 
done,  and  public  opinion  is  at  rest  on 
the  point,  for  instance,  of  his  marrying 
many  wives,  or  committing  wholesale 
slaughter  when  an  example  had  to  be 
made.     Also  with  regard  to  his  "  cun- 
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ning,"  and  "  craftiness,"  and  the  vest  of 
it.  There  is,  Mohammedans  tell  us  now, 
polygiiniy  and  massacre  enough  and  to 
spare  in  the  Bible,  and  its  heroes  are  in 
no  wise  exempt  from  human  frailties. 
Moreover,  '•  far-sighted  prudence  and 
energetic  action" — provided  always  that 
they  belong  to  the  victorious  camp — 
are  not  considered  very  grave  faults. 
But  we  have  also  abstained  from  addu- 
cing many  Koranic  i)assages,  however 
tem[)ting  it  was  to  substitute  for  our 
own  sober  account  the  glowing  words  of 
"  inspiration  " — the  cry  out  of  the  depths 
of  an  intensely  human  heart  in  its  sore 
agony — the  wail  over  the  peace  that  is 
lost — the  exultant  bugle-call  that  pro- 
claims the  God-given  triumph — the  yell 
of  revenge,  or  the  silent  anguish,  and 
the  unheard,  the  unseen  tear  of  a  man. 
These  things  do  indeed  write  a  more 
faithful  biography  than  the  acutest  his- 
torian will  ever  compile  out  of  the  in- 
finite and  infinitesimal  mosiacs  at  his 
disposal. 

Mohammed  has  had  many  biographers, 
from  the  Byzantines  who  could  not 
satisfy  their  souls  with  heaping  up 
mountains  of  silly  abuse ;  from  Maracci 
and  Prideaux — the  former  of  whom  has, 
not  without  some  show  of  reason,  been 
accused  of  being  a  secret  believer,  while 
the  latter  wishes  to  stop  by  his  bio- 
gra|)hy,  "  the  great  prevailing  infidelity 
in  the  present  age,"  more  especially  as 
he  has  reason  to  fear  that  "  wrath  hath 
some  time  gone  forth  from  the  Lord," 
and  that  the  "Wicked  One  may,  by 
some  other  such  instrument,  overwhelm 
us  with  foulest  delusions" — to  those 
great  authorities,  Sprenger,  Muir,  Nol- 
deke,  Weil,  Amari.  The  work  of  the 
first  of  these  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  otir  paper  because  it  is  the  most  com- 
prehensive, the  most  exhaustive,  the 
most  learned  of  all,  because,  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  it  does,  by  bringing 
all  the  material  bodily  before  the  reader, 
enable  him  to  form  his  own  judgment. 
Next  to  him  in  fulness  and  genuineness 
of  matter,  though  not  in  genius  perhaps, 
stands,  to  our  thinking,  Muir ;  only  that 
a  certain  preconceived  notion  anent 
Satan  seems  to  have  taken  somewhat 
too  firm  a  hold  upon  his  mind.  Both 
Muir  and  Sprenger  have  drunk  out  of 
the  fulness  of  the  East  in  the  East,  spend- 
ing part  of  their  lives  in  research  on  In- 


dian and  Mohammedan  soil.  Weil, 
Amari,  Noldeke,*  have  earned  the  first 
places  among  Koranic  investigators  in 
Europe,  while  Lane,  that  most  illustrious 
master  of  Arab  lexicography,  has,  botl 
in  his  classical  Notes  on  the  ^^  Arabian 
Nights  "  and  in  his  "Modem  Egyptians," 
thrown  out  most  precious  hints  on  the 
subject.  And  those  that  have  written 
his  life  have  all  written  it  out  of  his 
book,  the  Koran,  and  its  complement 
the  Sunnah,  and  each  has  written  it  dif- 
ferently. 

The  Koran  is  a  wonderful  book  in  many 
respects,  but  chiefly  in  this,  that  it  has 
no  real  beginning,  middle,  or  end.  Mo- 
hammed's mind  is  best  portrayed  here. 
It  was  not  a  well- regulated  mind.  Weil, 
in  touching  terms,  almost  appeals  to  the 
shadow  of  Mohammed  to  come  and  en- 
lighten him  as  to  what  he  said,  when  he 
said  it,  how  he  said  it.  He  cannot  for- 
give him,  he  states  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  "  Introduction,"  that  he  did 
not  i)ut  everything  clearly  and  properly 
in  order  before  his  death — even  as  a 
man  sends  his  "  copy  "  to  the  printers. 
From  date-leaves  and  tablets  of  white 
stone,  from  shoulder-bones  and  bits  of 
parchment,  thrown  promiscuously  into  a 
box,  and  from  "the  breasta  of  men," 
was  the  first  edition  of  the  Koran  pre- 
pared, one  year  after  the  prophet's  death, 
and  the  single  chapters  were  arranged 
accordmg  to  their  respective  lengths: 
organ-pipe  fashion — and  not  even  that 
accurately.  And  Mohammed's  book  is 
not  even  as  the  Pentateuch,  according 
to  the  Documentaiy  Theory.  There  are 
not  several  accounts  of  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent events  vaguely  put  together. 
Nor  is  it  even  like  the  Talmud,  which, 
though  apparently  leading  us  by  the 
Ariadne-tlnead  of  the  Mishnah  through 
its  labyrinths,  yet  every  now  and  then 
plunges  us  into  pathless  wildernesses  of 
cave  and  vault;  through  which  ever 
and  anon  streams  in  the  golden  light  of 
day,  showing  the  wise  aim  and  plan  of 
their  tortuous  windings.  But  in  the 
Koranic  structure  there  is  no  cunning, 
no  special  purpose,  and,  indeed,  you  may 
begin  at  every  page  and  end  at  every 


♦  AVe  rnny  on  another  occaaion  enter  more  fdlly 
upon  the  individual  merits  of  their  workfl^  sod 
those  of  many  othcns  in  tliia  large  field :  fiir  the 
present,  a  bare  reference  to  them  must  suffloe. 
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page.  Unless  one  should  prefer  to  read 
it  from  beginning  to  end — and  we  war- 
rant that,  as  it  now  stands,  no  one  will 
easily  perform  that  feat,  unless  he  be  a 
pious  Muslim,  or,  perchance,  makes  it 
his  Arabic  text-book.  Hence  also  not 
one  of  these  Savans  agrees  about  the 
succession  of  the  Chapters.  There  is 
certainly  a  vast  amount  of  truth  or  pro- 
bability on  the  side  of  some  suggestions: 
and  Sprenger  has,  to  our  mind,  come 
nearest,  because  he  was  the  least  fet- 
tered by  conventionalities  of  view,  but, 
son  of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Desert,  he 
set  authority  at  defiance  and  sought  out 
his  path  for  himself.  Yet  with  him,  too, 
it  is  difficult  to  agree  at  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  greater  or  less  sympathy  one 
feels  with  his  stand-point  and  the  view 
he  takes  of  the  Prophet  himself. 

Broadly  speaking,  three  principal  di- 
visions may,  with  psychological  truth, 
be  established ;  the  first,  corresponding 
to  the  period  of  early  struggles,  being 
marked  by  the  higher  poetical  flight,  by 
the  deeper  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  in  sudden,  most  passionate, 
lava-like  outbursts,  which  seem  scarcely 
to  articulate  themselves  into  words. 
The  more  prosaic  and  didactic  tone 
warns  us  of  the  approach  of  manhood, 
while  the  dogmatizing,  the  sermonizing, 
the  reiteration,  and  the  abandoning  of 
all  Scriptural  and  Haggadistic  helpmates 
point  to  the  secure  possession  of  power, 
to  the  consummation  and  completion  of 
the  mission.  But  these  divisions  must 
not  be  relied  upon  too  securely.  There 
rings  through  what  may  very  fairly  be 
considered  some  of  the  very  last  Reve- 
lations ever  and  anon  the  old  wild  cry 
of  doubt  and  despair,  the  sermon  turns 
abruptly  into  a  glowing  vision ;  a  sud- 
den rhapsody  inappropriately  follows  a 
small  dogmatic  disquisition,  or  a  cursp 
fiery  and  yelling  as  any  of  the  hottest 
days  is  hurled  upon  some  unbeliever's 
doomed  head ;  while  the  very  first  ut- 
terances at  times  exhibit  the  theorizing, 
reflecting,  arguing  tendencies  of  ripe 
old  age. 

And  it  is  exactly  in  these  transitions, 
quick  and  sudden  as  lightning,  that  one 
of  the  great  charms  of  the  book,  as  it 
now  stands,  consists,  and  well  might 
Goethe  say  that,  "  as  often  as  we  ap- 
proach it,  it  always  proves  repulsive 
anew ;  gradually,  however,  it  attracts,  it 
Vvw  Sbbiss.— Vol.  XL,  No.  3. 


astonishes,  and,  in  the  end,  forces  into 
admiration."  The  Koran,  moreover,  suf- 
fers more  than  any  other  book  we  could 
think  of  by  a  translation,  however  mas- 
terly. If  anywhere,  it  is  here  that  the 
summumjus  summa  ir^uriaholdsgood. 
What  makes  the  Talmud  so  particularly 
delightful  is  this  peculiar  fact,  that 
whenever  jurisprudence  with  its  thou- 
sand technicalities  and  uncouth  terms  is 
out  of  the  question,  it  becomes  easy, 
translucent,  and  clear  to  the  merest  be- 
ginner. The  pathetic  naivete  of  its  dic- 
tion, and  the  evident  pains  it  takes  to 
make  all  its  sayings  household  words,  in 
something  for  which  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful.  Hence  also  the  fact  that  these 
words  in  their  wisdom  and  grace  must 
needs  find  an  echo  in  eveiy  true  heart,  if 
told  exactly  as  they  stand,  without  at- 
tempt to  color  them.  The  grandeur  of 
the  Koran,  on  the  other  hand,  consists, 
its  contents  apart,  in  its  diction.  We 
cannot  explain  the  peculiarly  dignified, 
impressive,  sonorous  nature  of  Semitic 
sound  and  parlance;  its  sesquipedalia 
verbay  with  their  crowd  of  prefixes  and 
affixes,  each  of  them  affirming  its  own 
position,  while  consciously  bearing  upon 
and  influencing  the  central  root — which 
they  envelop  like  a  garment  of  many 
folds,  or  as  chosen  courtiers  move  around 
the  anointed  person  of  the  king. 

Maybe,  some  stray  reader  remembers 
a  certain  thrill  on  waking  suddenly  in 
the  middle  of  his  first  night  on  Eastern 
soil — waking,  as  it  were,  from  dream  in- 
to dream.  For  there  canie  a  voice,  soli- 
tary, sweet,  sonorous,  floating  from  on 
high  through  the  moonlight  stillness — 
the  voice  of  the  blind  Mueddin,  singing 
the  XJlah,  or  first  Call  to  Prayer.  At  the 
sound  whereof  many  a  white  figure 
would  move  silently  on  the  low  roofs, 
and  not  merely,  like  the  palms  and  cy- 
presses around,  bow  his  head,  but  pros- 
trate, and  bend  his  knees.  And  the 
sounds  went  and  came,  "  Allah u  Akbar 
....  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep  .... 
There  is  no  God  but  He  ....  He  giv- 
eth  life,  and  He  dieth  not  .  .  .  .  O !  thou 
Bountiful  ....  Thymercy  ceaseth  not 
....  My  sins  are  great,  greater  is  Thy 
mercy  ....  I  extol  his  perfection  .... 
AUahu  Akbarl" — and  this  reader  may 
have  a  vague  notion  of  Arabic  and 
Koranic  sound,  one  which  he  willuever 
forget.  '^ 
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But  the  Koran  is  sui  generis^  though 
its  contents  be  often  but  the  old  wine  in 
new  bottles,  and  its  form  strikingly  re- 
sembling that  of  pre-IsLiniic  poetry, 
which  it  condemns.  It  is  rhytnmical, 
rhymed,  condescends  to  word-plays,  and 
indulges — and  in  one  place  to  an  appall- 
ing degree— in  refrains.  As  usual,  the 
rhyme— the  swaddling-clothes  of  unborn 
thought — here  too  seems  to  run  away 
at  times,  if  not  with  the  sense,  at  all 
events  with  the  numbers.  Yet  not  far  ; 
only  that  for  the  sake  of  the  soft  dual 
termination  certain  gardens  and  foim- 
tains  and  fruits  are  doubled :  whilst  on 
the  other  hand  a  lofty  contempt  for  this 
thraldom  is  shown  by  m  being  made  to 
answer  to  n,  /  to  r,  and  so  forth.  Yet 
here,  as  in  all  these  critical  exoteric 
questions,  we  are  treading  on  very  dan- 
gerous ground,  and  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  that  there  are 
at  least  three  principal  schools  at  variance 
on  the  very  question  whether  the  Koran 
is  rhymed  throughout :  one  affirming  it, 
the  other  denying  it,  and  the  third  tak- 
ing a  middle  course. 

We  resei-ve  all  that  we  have  to  say  on 
the  outer  or  critical  aspect  of  the  Koran 
for  the  present ;  the  scientific  terms  on 
this  field :  rules,  divisions,  and  subdiv,i. 
visions,  most  minute  and  manifold,  and 
the  entire  masoretic  apparatus,  with  all 
the  striking  analogies  with  the  corre- 
sponding Jewish  labors  that  reveal 
themselves  at  every  step. 

We  turn,  in  preference,  at  once  to  the 
intrinsic  portion  of  this  strange  book — a 
book  by  the  aid  of  which  the  Arabs  con- 
quered a  world  greater  than  that  of  Ahxan 
der  the  Great,  greater  than  that  of  Rome, 
and  in  as  many  tens  of  years  as  the  latter 
had  wanted  hundreds  to  accomplish  her 
conquests;  by  the  aid  of  which  they, 
alone  of  all  the  Shemites,  came  to  Europe 
as  kings,  whither  the  Phoenicians  had 
come  as  tradesmen,  and  the  Jews  as 
fugitives  or  captives ;  came  to  Europe 
to  hold  up,  together  with  these  fugitives, 
the  light  to  Humanity — they  alone,  while 
darkness  lay  around ;  to  raise  up  the  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  of  Hellas  from  the 
dead,  to  teach  philosophy,  medicine,  as- 
tronomy and  the  golden  art  of  song  ^to 
the  West  as  well  as  to  the  East,  to  stand 
at  the  cradle  of  modern  science,  and  to 
cause  us  late  epigoni  forever  to  weep 
over  the  day  when  Granada  fell. 


We  said  that  there  is  a  great  likeneas 
between  pre-Islaniic  poetry  (even  that  of 
those  inane  '^  priests  ")  and  the  Koran. 
If  Mohammed  wished  to  go  straight  to 
the  heart  of  his  people,  it  could  only  be 
through  the  hallowed  means  of  poetry 
— the  sole  vehicle  of  all  their  "science, 
all  tradition,  all  religion,  all  love,  and  all 
hatred.   And,  indeed,  what  has  remained 
of  fragments  of  that  period  of  pre-Islam- 
ic  ])oetry  which  immediately  preceded 
Mohammed,  broken,  defaced,  dimmed, 
as  it  is,  by  fanaticism  and  pedantic  ig- 
norance, prove  it  sufficiently  to  have 
been   of  all    the    brilliant    periods   of 
Arabic    literature    the    most    brilliant. 
There  arises  out  of  the  Hamasa,  the 
Moallakat,  the  Kitab  Al-Aghani,  nay, 
out  of  the  very  chips  that  lie  imbedded 
in  later  works,  such  a  freshness,  and 
glory,  and  bloom,  of  desert- song— even 
as  out  of  Homer's  epics  rise  the  blowing 
spring-times  of  humanity,  and  the  deep 
blue  heavens  of  Hellas — as  has  never 
again  been  the  portion  of  Arab  poetry. 
Wild,  and  vast,  and  monotonous  as  the 
yellow  seas  of  its  desert  solitndes^  it  is 
withal  tender,  true,  pathetic,  sonl-aub- 
duing ;    much  more  so  than  when  in 
beauteous  Andalus  the  great-grandchil- 
dren  of  these  wild  rovers  sang  of  nightly 
boatings  by  torchlight,  of  the  moon's  rays 
tremblingonthe  waves,  of  sweet  meetings 
in  the  depths  of  rose-gardens,  of  Spain's 
golden  cities   and  gleaming    mosques, 
and  the  far-away  burning  desert  whence 
their  fathers  came.  Those  grand  accents 
of  joy  and  sorrow,  of  love,  and  valor, 
and  passion,  of  which  but  faint  echoes 
strike  on  our  ears  now,  were  full-toned 
at  the  time  of  Mohammed ;  and  ho  had 
not  merely  to  rival  the  illustrious  of  the 
illustrious,  but  to  excel  them ;  to  appeal 
to  the  superiority  of  what  he  said  and 
sang  as  a  very  sign  and  proof  ofhis  misffion. 
And  there  were,  at  first,  many  and  sinis- 
ter tokens  of  rivalry  and  professional 
hatred  visible,  to  which  religious  fanati- 
cism carried  fuel.    Those  that  had  fallen 
fighting  against  him  were  lamented  over 
in  the  most  heartrending  and  popular 
dirges.    Poets  of  his  time  said  even  as 
Jehuda    Al-Hassan-Halevi,  that    ffreat 
HebraQo- Arabic  minstrel,  did  hundreds 
of  years  after  them,  that  they  fiedled  to  see 
anything  extraordinary  in  his  verses.  Naj, 
they  called  him  names, — ^a  fool,  a  madman, 
a  ridiculous  pretender  and  impostor ;  thej 
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laughed  at  the  people  of  Medina  for  lis- 
tening to  "such  an  one."  And  these 
rival-poets  formed  a  formidable  power. 
Their  squibs  told,  while  the  counter- 
satires  he  caused  to  be  written  fell  flat. 
Not  even  "sudden  visitations,"  by  which 
some  of  the  worst  offenders  were  found 
struck  to  death,  stopped  the  "  press." 
Until  there  came  a  revelation — "  Shall  I 
declare  unto  you,"  he  asks  in  the  Surah 
called  "  the  Poets,"  **  on  whom  the  Devils 
descend  ?  They  descend  upon  every 
lying  and  wicked  person  ....  most  of 
them  are  liars.  And  those  who  err  fol- 
low the  steps  of  the  poets.  Seest  thou 
not  how  they  rove  as  bereft  of  their 
senses  through  every  valley?"  .... 
Which  reminds  usstrikingly  of  Kutayir, 
a  pre-Tslamic  poet,  and  the  answer  he 
gave  to  people  asking  him  "  How  he 
managed  when  poetry  became  difficult 
to  him  ?"  and  he  said,  "  I^  walk  through 
the  deserted  habitations,  and  through 
the  blooming  greenswards ;  then  the 
most  perfect  songs  become  easy,  and 
the  most  beautiful  ones  flow  naturally  " 
— "  roving  bereft  of  his  senses  through 
every  valley !".... 

Mohammed  is  said  to  have  convinced 
a  rival,  Lebid,  a  poet-laureate  of  the  pe- 
riod, of  his  mission,  by  reciting  to  him  a 
portion  of  the  now  second  Surah.  Un- 
questionably it  is  one  of  the  very  grand- 
est specimens  of  Koranic  or  Arabic  dic- 
tion, describing  how  hypocrites  "are  like 
unto  those  who  kindle  a  fire  without  and 
think  themselves  safe  from  darkness. 
But  while  it  is  at  its  biggest  blaze,  God 
sends  a  wind ;  the  flame  is  extinguished, 
and  they  f{re  shrouded  in  dense  night. 

They  are  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind 

Or  when  in  darkness,  and  amidst  thun- 
der and  lightning,  rain-filled  clouds  pour 
from  heaven,  they  in  terror  of  the  crash 
thrust  their  fingers  into  their  ears  .... 
But  God  compasseth  the  infidels  around. 
....  The  flash  of  the  lightning  blindeth 
their  eyes — while  it  lights  up  all  things, 
they  walk  in  its  light — then  darkness 
closes  in  upon  them,  and  they  stand 
rooted  to  the  ground."  .... 

But  even  descriptions  of  this  kind, 
grand  as  they  be  in  their  own  tongue, 
are  not  sufficient  to  kindle  and  preserve 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  faith  and  the 
hope  of  a  nation  like  the  Arabs,  not  for 
one  generation,  but  for  a  thousand.  Not 
the  most  passionate  grandeur,  not  the 


most  striking  similes,  not  the  legends, 
not  the  parables,  not  the  sweet  spell  of 
rhyme-fall  and  the  weaving  of  rhythmic 
melodies,  and  all  the  poet's  cunning  craft 
— but  the  kernel  of  it  all,  the  doctrine^  the 
positive,  clear,  distinct  doctrine.  And 
this  doctrine  Mohammed  brought  before 
them  in  a  thousand,  so  to  say,  symphonic 
variations,  modulated  through  the  whole 
scale  of  human  feeling.  From  prayer  to 
curse,  from  despair  to  exultant  joy,  from 
argument,  often  casuistic,  largely-spun- 
out  argument,  to  vision,  either  in  swift, 
and  sudden,  and  terrible  transition,  or  in 
repetitions  and  reiterations — monoto- 
nous and  dreary  and  insufferably  tedious 
to  the  outsider — but  to  him  alone. 

The  poets  before  him  had  sung  of  love. 
One  of  the  principal  forms  of  pre-Islamic 
poetry  was,  indeed,  the  Kasida,  which 
almost  invariably  commenced  with  a 
sorrowful  remembrance  of  her  who  had 
gone  none  knew  whither,  and  the  very 
traces  of  whose  tent,  but  yesterday 
gleaming  afar  in  the  midst  of  the  wide 
solitudes,  had  disappeared  overnight. 
Antara,  himself  the  hero  of  the  most 
famous  novel,  sings  of  the  ruins,  around 
which  ever  hover  lovers'  thoughts,  of 
the  dwelling  of  Abla,  who  is  gone,  and 
her  dwelling-place  knows  her  not ;  it  is 
now  desolate  and  silent.  Amr  Al  Kais, 
"  the  standard-bearer  of  poets,  but  on  the 
way  to  hell,"  as  Mohammed  called  him, 
of  all  things  praises  his  fortune  with 
women,  chiefly  Oneisa,  and  in  brilliant, 
often  Heinesque,  verse  sings  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world;  until  his  father 
banishes  him  on  account  of  an  adventure 
wherein  he,  as  usual,  had  been  too  happy. 
And  of  a  sudden,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
revel,  he  hears  that  his  father  has  been 
slain,  and  not  a  word  said  he.  But  higher 
and  louder  waxed  the  revel,  and  he 
drank  deep,  and  gamed  till  the  gray 
dawn  ;  when  he  arose  of  a  sudden,  and 
swore  a  holy  oath  that  neither  wine  nor 
woman  should  soothe  his  senses  until  he 
had  taken  bloody  vengeance  for  his 
father ;  and  when  consulting  the  oracle, 
he  drew  an  arrow  with  the  inscription 
"Defence,"  he  threw  it  into  the  idol's 
face,  saying,  "  Wretch,  if  thy  fisither  had 
been  killed,  thou  wouldst  have  counselled 
Vengeance,  not  Defence." 

They  sang  of  valor  and  generosity,  of 
love  and  strife,  and  revenge,  of  their 
noble  tribe  and  ancestors,  of  beautiful 
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women,  "  often  even  of  those  who  did 
not  exist,  so  that  woman's  noble  fame 
should  be  spread  abroad  amon^  kings 
and  princes,"  as  the  unavoidable  scho- 
liast informs  us ;  of  the  valiant  sword, 
and  the  swift  camel,  and  the  darling 
horse,  fleeter  than  the  whirlwind's  rush. 
Or  of  early  graves,  upon  which  weeps 
the  morning's  cloud,  and  the  fleeting 
nature  of  life,  which  comes  and  goes  as 
the  waves  of  the  desert-sand,  and  as  the 
tents  of  a  caravan,  as  a  flower  that  shoots 
up  and  dies  away — while  the  white  stars 
will  rise  and  set  everlastingly,  and  the 
mountains  will  rear  their  heads  heaven- 
wards, and  never  grow  old.  Or  they 
shoot  their  bitter  arrows  of  satire  right 
into  the  enemy's  own  soul. 

Mohammed  sang  none  of  these.  No 
love-minstrelsy  his,  not  the  joys  of  this 
world,  nor  sword  nor  camel,  not  jealousy 
or  human  vengeance,  not  tlie  glories  of 
tribe  or  ancestor,  nor  the  unmeaning, 
swiftly  and  forever  extinguished  exist- 
ence of  man,  were  his  themes.  He 
preached  Islam, 

And  he  preached  it  by  rending  the 
skies  above  and  tearing  open  the  ground 
below,  by  adjuring  heaven  and  hell,  the 
living  and  the  dead.  The  Arabs  have 
ever  been  prolicient  in  the  art  of  swear- 
ing, but  such  swearing  had  never  been 
heard  in  and  out  of  Arabia.  J5y  the 
foaming  waters  and  by  the  grim  dark- 
ness, by  the  flaming  sim  and  tlie  setting 
stars,  by  Mount  Sinai  and  by  Ilim  who 
spanned  the  firmament,  by  the  human 
soul  and  the  small  voice,  by  the  Kaaba 
and  by  the  Book,  by  the  Moon  and  the 
dawn  and  the  angels,  by  the  ten  nights 
of  dread  mystery  and  by  the  day  of 
judgment.  That  day  of  judgment,  at 
the  approach  whereof  the  earth  shaketh, 
and  the  mountains  are  scattered  into 
dust,  and  the  seas  blaze  up  in  fire,  and 
the  children's  hair  grows  white  with 
anguish,  and  like  locust-swarms  the 
souls  arise  out  of  their  graves,  and  Allah 
cries  to  Hell,  Art  thou  filled  full?  and 
Hell  cries  to  Allah,  More,  give  me  more, 
.  .  .  while  Paradise  opens  its  blissful 
gates  to  the  righteous,  and  glory  inef- 
fable awaits  them — both  men  and  women. 

The  kernel  and  doctrine  of  Islam 
Goethe  has  found  in  the  second  Surah, 
which  begins  as  follows : — 

"  This  is  the  Book.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
the  same.     A    Guidance  to    the    righteous 


Who  believe  in  the  Unseen,  who  observe  the 
Prayer  J  and  who  give  Alms  of  that  which  we 
have  vouchsafed  unto  them.  And  who  be- 
lieve in  that  which  has  been  sent  down  ua- 
to  thee — (the  BevelaU'on)  which  had  been  sent 
down  to  those  before  thee,  and  who  believe 
in  tlie  Life  to  come.  They  walk  in  the  guidance 
of  their  Lord,  and  they  are  the  blessed.  Ab 
to  them  who  believe  not — it  is  indifft-rent  to 
them  whether  thou  ezhor.test them  ornot ex- 
liortost  them.  They  will  not  believe.  Scaled 
hath  Allah  their  hearts  and  their  ears,  and 
over  their  eyes  is  darkness,  and  theirs  will  be 
a  great  punishment." — "And  in  this  wise,'* 
Goethe  continues,  "  we  have  Surah  after 
Surah.  Belief  and  unbelief  are  divided  into 
upper  and  lower.  Heaven  and  hell  await  the 
believers  or  deniers.  Detailed  injunctions  of 
things  allowed  and  forbidden,  legendary 
stories  of  Jewish  and  Christian  religion,  am- 
plifications of  all  kinds,  boundless  tautologies 
and  repetitions,  form  the  body  of  this  sacred 
volume,  which  to  us,  as  often  as  we  approach 
it,  is  repellent  anew,  next  attracts  us  ever 
anew,  and  fills  us  with  admiration,  and  finally 
forces  us  into  veneration." 

Thus  Goethe.  And  no  doubt  the  passage 
adduced  is  as  good  a  summary  as  any 
other.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  gone  a  little 
further  in  this  same  chapter,  be  might 
have  ibund  one  still  more  explicit.  When 
Mohammed  at  Medina  told  his  adherents 
no  longer  to  turn  in  prayer  towards 
Jerusalem,  but  towards  the  Kaaba  at 
!Mecca,  to  which  their  fathers  had  turned, 
and  he  was  blamed  for  this  innovation, 
he  replied : — 

"  That  is  not  righteousness :  whether  ye 
turn  your  faces  towards  East  or  West,  God's 
is  the  East  as  well  as  the  West.  But  verily 
righteousness  is  his  who  believes  in  Grod,  in 
the  day  of  judgment,  in  the  angels,  in  the 
Book  and  the  prophets  j  who*  bestows  his 
wealth,  for  God's  sake,  upon  kindred,  and 
orphans,  and  the  poor,  and  the  homeless,  and 
all  those  who  ask ;  and  also  upon  delivering 
the  captives ;  he  who  is  stcadlast  in  prayer, 
giveth  alma,  who  stands  firmly  by.  his  cove- 
nants, when  he  has  once  entered  into  them; 
and  who  is  patient  in  adversity,  in  hardship, 
and  in  times  of  trial.  These  are  the  righteous, 
and  these  are  the  God-fearing." 

Yet  these  and  similar  passages,  charac- 
teristic as  they  be,  do  not  suffice.  It 
behooves  us  to  look  somewhat  deeper. 

First  of  all.  What  is  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  Islam,  the  religion  of  a  Muslim  ? 
We  find  that  name  Muslim  already  ap- 
plied to  those  JIanifSy  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  above,  who  had  rcnounoed, 
though  secretly,  idolatry  beforeMoham- 
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med,  and  had  gone  out  to  seek  the  "reli- 
gion   of  Abraham,"  which  Mohammed 
finally  undertook  to  re  establish.  The  Se- 
mitic root  of  the  word  Muslim  yields  a  va- 
riety of  meanings,  and  accordingly  Mus- 
lim has  had  many  interpretations.  But  in 
all  these  cases— even  as  is  now  becom- 
ing 8«>  universally  clear  in  the  terms  of 
the  New  Testament — it  is  as  useless  to 
go  back  to  the  original  root  for  the  elu- 
cidation  of  some  special  or  technical, 
dogmatic,  scientific,  or  other  term  of  a 
certain  period,  as  it  is  to  ask  those  for 
an  explanation   who  lived   to  use  that 
same  term  long  after  it  had  assumed  an 
utterly    new,  often   the  very  opposite, 
meaning.      Salm^  the    root   of   Islaniy 
means,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  tran- 
quil, at  rest,  to  have  done  one's  duty,  to 
have  paid  up,  to  be  at  perfect  peace,  and, 
finally,  to  hand  oneself  over  to  Him  with 
whom  peace  is  made.   The  noun  derived 
from  it   means  peace^  greeting,  safety, 
salvation.     And  the  Talmud   contains 
both  the  term  and  the  explanation  of  the 
term  Muslim,  which  in  its  Chaldee  mean- 
ing had  become  naturalized  in  Arabia. 
It  indicates  a  "  Righteous  man."     In  a 
paraphrase  of  Proverbs  xxiv.  16,  where 
the  original  has  Zadik  {Ziddik  in  Koran), 
which    is    rightly     translated     by   the 
Authorized  Version,   "  Just  Man,"   the 
Talmnd  has  this  very  word.     "Seven 
pits  are  laid  for  the  '  Muslim,'  "  (Shal- 
mana — Syr. :    Msalmono)'  it  says,  and 
"  one  for  the  wicked,  but  the  wicked  falls 
into  his  one,  while  the  other  escapes  all 
seven."*     The  word  thus  implies  abso- 
lute  submission   to  God's  will — as  gen- 
erally assumed — neither  in  the  first  in- 
stance, nor  exclusively,  but  means,  on 
the  contrary,  one  who  strives  after  right- 
eousness with  his  own  strength.  Closely 
connected  with  the  misapprehension  of 
this  part  of  Mohammed's  original  doc- 
trine is  also  the  popular  notion  on  that 
supposed  bane  of  Islam,  Fatalism :  but 
we  must  content  ourselves  here   with 
the  observation  that,  as  far  as  Moham- 
med and  the  Koran  is  concerned,  Fata- 
lism is  an  utter  and  absolute  invention. 
Not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  as  if  to 
guard  against  such  an  assumption,  Mo- 

*  There  is  also  the  story  in  the  Talmud  of  the 
Master  whose  name  was  Shalman  (Solomon),  and 
they  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  full  of  peace,  and  thy 
teaching  is  peace  (perfect),  and  thou  hast  made 
peace  between  the  disciples." 


hammed  denies  it  as  distinctly  as  he  can, 
and  gives  injunctions  which  show  as  in- 
disputably as  can  be  that  nothing  was 
further  Irom  his  mind  than  that  pious 
state  of  idle  and  hopeless  inanity  and 
stagnation.  But  to  return  to  Islam.  The 
real  sum  and  substance  of  it  is  contained 
in  Mohammed's  words:  "We  have 
spoken  unto  thee  by  revelation : — Follow 

the  religion  of  Abraham.'*^ 

What  did  Mohammed  and  his  contem- 
poraries understand  by  this  religion  of 
Abraham?     "Abraham,"  says  the  Ko- 
ran,  pointedly  and    pregnantly,   "  was 
neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian,  but  he 
was  pious  and  righteous,  and  no  idola- 
ter."    Have  we  not  here  the  briefest 
and  the  most  ratioualistic  doctrine  ever 
preached?     Curious  and  characteristic 
IS  the  proof  which  the  Koran  finds  it 
necessary  to  allege  (partly  found,  by  the 
way,  in  the  Midrash)  for  this: — There 
was  no  Law  (or  Gospel)  revealed  then — 
there  were,  in  fact,  no  divisions  of  Sem- 
itic creed,  no  special  and  distinctive  dog- 
mas in  Abraham's  time  yet.    The  Hag- 
gadah,  it  is  true,  points  out  that,  when 
Scripture  says  "  he  heard  my  voice,"  it 
meant  that  to  him  were  given,  by  antici- 
pation, all  that  the  Law  and  the  Proph- 
ets contain.     And  in  order  nghtly  to  un- 
derstand   the     drift    of    Mohammed's 
words,  we  must  endeavor  to  gather  the 
little  mosaics  as  they  lie  scattered  about 
in  all  directions  in  the  Talmud  and  Mid- 
rash.    Perchance  a  picture,  anent  Abra- 
ham's faith  and  works,  may  arise  under 
our  hands — a  not    unworthy  ideal    of 
Judaism,  which  formed  it,  and  Moham- 
medanism, which  adopted  it ;  of  Abra- 
ham, the   righteous,  the   first,  and  the 
greatest  Muslim.     It  may  also  further 
elucidate,  by  the  way,  the  words  of  the 
Mishnah,  "Be   ye  of  the   Disciples  of 
Abraham."     "The  divine  light  lay  hid- 
den,"  says  the  Midrash,  "  until  Abraham 
came  and  discovered  it." 

Again  we  have  to  turn — driven  by  ab- 
solute necessity — to  one  of  those  indi- 
gestible morsels,  one  of  the  many  enices 
of  the  exegetes  of  Oiient  and  Occident. 
The  word  used  in  the  Koran  for  the 
"Religion  of  Abraham"  is  generally 
Jtfflla.  Sprenger,  after  ridiculing  the 
indeed  absurd  attempts  made  to  derive 
it  from  an  Arabic  root,  concludes  that  it 
must  be  a  foreign  word,  introduced  by 
the  teachers  of  the  "Milla  of  Abraham" 
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into  the  Hejaz.  He  is  perfectly  right. 
Milla=Memra=Loff08,  are  identical :  be- 
ing the  Hebrew,  Cnaldee  (Targum,  Pe- 
shito  in  slightly  varied  spelling),  and 
Greok  terms  respectively  for  "  Wordy'^^ — 
that  surrogate  for  the  Divine  Name  used 
by  the  Targiim,  by  Philo,  by  St.  John. 
This  Milla,  or  "Word,"  which  Abraham 
proclaimed,  he,  "who  was  not  an  astrolo- 
ger, but  a  prophet " — teaches,  accord- 
ing to  the  Haggadah,  first  of  all,  the  ex- 
istence of  One  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  who  rules  this  Universe  with 
mercy  and  lovingkindness.*  He  alone 
also,  neither  angel  nor  planet,  guides  the 
destinies  of  man.  Idolatry^  even  when 
combined  with  the  belief  in  Him,  is 
utterly  to  be  abhorred ;  He  alone  is  to 
be  worshipped  ;  in  Him  alone  trust  is  to 
be  placed  m  adversity.  He  frees  the 
persecuted  and  the  oppressed.  You 
must  pray  to  Him  and  serve  Him  in  love, 
and  not  murmur  when  He  asks  for  your 
lives,  or  even  for  lives  still  dearer  to  you 
than  your  own.  As  to  duties  towards 
man,  it  teaches — "Lovingkindness  and 
mercy  are  the  tokens  of  the  faith  of 
Abraham."  "He  who  is  not  merciful 
is  not  of  the  children  of  Abraham." 
"  What  is  the  distinguishing  quality  of 
Abraham's  descendants?  their  compas- 
sion and  their  mercy."  (Be  it  observed, 
by  the  way,  that  in  all  these  talmudical 
passages  the  word  Machman  is  used, 
which  term  for  "  Merciful "  forms  an  em- 
phatic mark  in  the  Koran.)  "  Abraham 
not  merely  forgave  Abimelech,  but  he 
prayed  for  him  ; "  and  this  mercy,  char- 
ity, and  lovingkindness  is  to  be  extended 
to  every  bemg,  without  reference  to 
"  garment,"  birth,  rank,  creed,  or  nation- 
ality.    Disinterestedness   and   unselfish- 


*  "  God,"  says  the  Talmiid,  in  boldest  transcen- 
dental flight,  *'/)ra7/.^."  And  what  is  that  prayer? 
— "  Be  it  my  will  that  my  mercy  overpower  my 
justice."  The  Koran  says: — "  God  has  laid  down 
for  Himself  the  Law  of  Mercy." 

God's  Mercy,  says  the  Midrash,  was  the  only 
link  that  held  the  universe  together  before  the 
"  Law  "  came  to  be  revealed  to  man.  And  very 
beautifully  does  the  Haggadistic  version  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  universe,  which,  spite  of  all, 
would  not  rest  firmly,  but  kept  swaying  to  and 
fro  in  space,  "  even  as  a  great  palace  built  of  mor- 
tal man,  the  foundations  whereof  are  not  firmly 
laid," .  contrast  from  all  those  well-known  wild 
beapings-up  of  monsters  begotten  for  steadying 
purposes. — ''The  earth  shook  and  trembled,  and 
would  not  find  rest  until  God  created  Repentance : 
then  U  stood. " 


ness  are  self-understood  duties.  Though 
the  whole  land  had  been  promised  to 
Abraham  by  God,  he  bought  the  ground 
for  Sarah's  tomb.  After  the  victorious 
campaign  he  took  nothing,  no,  not  even 
"  from  a  thread  to  a  shoe-latchet "  from 
the  enemy.  Modesty  and  humility  are 
other  qualities  enjoined  by  him.  Rule 
yourself,  he  said,  before  you  rule  others. 
Eschew  pride,  which  shortens  life — ^mo- 
desty prolongs  it.  It  purifies  from  all 
sins,  and  is  the  best  weapon  for  conquest. 
His  humility  was  shown  oven  by  the 
way  in  which  he  exercised  his  hospital- 
ity. He  waited  himself  on  his  guests, 
and  when  they  tried  to  thank  hmi,  he 
said.  Thank  "  Him,  the  One,  who  nour- 
ishes all,  who  ruleth  in  heaven  and  earth, 
who  killeth  and  giveth  life,  who  causeth 
the  plants  to  grow,  and  who  createth 
man  according  to  His  wisdom."  He  in- 
augurated the  Morning  Prayer — even  as 
did  Isaac  that  of  the  Evening,  and  Jacob 
that  of  the  Night.  He  went,  even  in 
his  old  age,  ever  restless  in  doing  good, 
to  succor  the  oppressed,  to  teach  and 
preach  to  all  men.  He  "  wore  a  jewel 
round  his  neck,  the  light  of  which  raised 
up  the  bowed-down  and  healed  the  sick, 
and  which,  after  his  death,  was  placed 
among  the  stars."  And  see  how  he  was 
chosen  to  be  tempted  with  the  bitterest 
trial,  in  order  that  mankind  might  see 
how  steadfast  ho  remained — "even  as 
the  potter  proves  the  strength  of  his 
ware,  not  by  that  which  is  brittle,  but 
by  that  which  is  strong."  And  when  he 
died,  he  left  to  his  children  four  guardian 
angels — "  Justice  and  Mercy,  Love  and 
Charity." 

Such  are  the  floating  outlines  of  the 
faith  of  Abraham  to  be  gathered  from 
the  Haggadah;  and  these  traits  form 
the  fundamental  bases  of  Mohammed's 
doctrine — often  in  the  very  words, 
always  in  the  sense,  of  these  Jewish  tra- 
ditions. The  most  emphatio  moment, 
however,  we  find  laid  upon  the  Unity 
of  God,  the  absence  of  Intermediators, 
and  the  repudiation  of  any  special,  ex- 
clusive, "privileged"  creed.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  the  Talmud  is  very 
strong — not  merely  declaring  its  aver- 
sion to  proselytism,  but  actuallv  calling 
every  righteous  man,  so  that  he  be  no 
idolater,  a  "Jew"  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  The  tracing  of  the  minutiae 
of  general  human  ethics  is,  comparatively 
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speaking,  of  less  import,  considering  that 
these,  in  their  outlines,  are  wonderfally 
alike,  in  Hellas  and  India,  and  Rome 
and  Persia  and  Japan ;  so  that  it  would 
indeed  be  difficult  to  say  who  first  in- 
vented the'great  law  of  good- will  towards 
fellow-creatures.  But  the  manner  and 
the  words  in  which  these  things  are  in- 
culcated, mark  their  birthplace  and  the 
stages  of  their  journey  clearly  enough  in 
the  Semitic  creeds. 

And  with  the  doctrines — if  so  we  may 
call  them — of  Abraham,  as  we  gathered 
them  from  the  Jewish  writings,  Moham- 
med also  introduced  the  whole  legend- 
ary cycle  that  surrounds  Abraham's 
bead,  like  a  halo,  in  these  same  writings. 
We  have  in  the  Koran,  first  of  all,  that 
wondrous  Haggadistic  explanation,  how 
Abraham  first  came  to  worship,  in  the 
midst  of  idolaters,  the  One  invisible 
God — ^how  he  first  lifted  up  his  eyes 
heavenwards  and  saw  a  brilliant  star, 
and  said.  This  is  God.  But  when  the 
star  paled  before  the  brightness  of  the 
moon,  he  said.  This  is  God.  And  then 
the  sun  rose  and  Abraham  saw  God  in 
the  golden  glory  of  the  sun.  But  the 
sun,  too,  set,  and  Abraham  said,  '*  Then 
none  of  you  is  God ;  but  there  is  One 
above  you  who  created  both  you  and 
me.  Him  alone  will  I  worship,  the 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth  !  "  How 
he  then  took  an  axe  and  destroyed  all 
the  idols  and  placed  the  axe  in  the  hand 
of  the  biggest,  accusing  him  of  the  deed ; 
how  ho  is  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace, 
and  God  said  to  the  fire,  ^^  Be  thou  cold ; " 
how  he  entertained  the  Angels,  and  how 
he  brought  his  beloved  son  to  the  Altar, 


and  an  "  excellent  victim  "  (a  ram  from 
Paradise)  was  sacrificed  in  his  stead; 
and  so  on.  All  this,  though  only  sketch- 
ed in  its  outlines  in  the  Koran,  is  abso- 
lute Haggadah,  with  scarcely  as  much  of 
alteration  as  would  naturally  be  expect- 
ed in  the  like  fantastic  matter,  even  as  is 
the  rest  of  that  "  entire  world  of  pious 
biblical  legend  which  Islam  has  said  and 
sung  in  its  many  tongues,  to  the  de- 
light of  the  wise  and  simple,  for  twelve 
centuries  now,  to  be  found  either  in 
embryo  or  fully  developed  in  the  Hag- 
gadah." * 

But  here,  in  the  midst  of  our  discourse, 
we  are  compelled  to  break  off,  reserving 
its  continuation  :  notably  with  regard  to 
the  theoretical  and  practical  bearing  of 
the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and  the  re- 
lation of  its  religious  terms  f  and  indi- 
vidual tenets  to  those  of  Judaism  ;  also 
its  progress  and  the  changes  wrought 
within  the  community  by  many  and 
most  daring  sects;  and  the  present  as- 
pect of  theFaith  and  its  general  influ- 
ence. And  this  our  Exordium  we  will 
sura  up  with  the  beginning  of  the  Surah, 
called  the  Assembly,  revealed  at  Med- 
ina:— 

"la  the  name  of  God,  the  Merciful,  the 
Compassionate.  Whal soever  is  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  praises  GK)d  the  King,  the  Holy  One, 
the  Almighty,  the  Allwise.  It  is  He  who 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  illiterate  Arabs  has 
raised  an  Aposlle  to  show  unto  them  his 
signs,  and  to  sanctify  them,  and  to  teach 
them  the  Scripture  and  the  Wisdom,  them 

who  before  had  been  in  great  darkness 

This  is  God's  free  Grace,  which  He  giveth 
unto  whomsoever  He  wills.  God  is  of  great 
Mercy  I " 


♦  ♦» 


Macmillui^s  ICagailEe. 
LAMBETH  AND  THE  ARCHBISHOPS. 

BT  THE  HON.  LAMBETH  LIBRAEIAN. 


PART  m. 

First  in  date  among  the  genuine  por- 
traits of  the  primates  which  hang  round 
the  walls  of  the  Guard-room  at  Lambeth 
is  the  portrait  of  Archbishop  Warham. 
The  plain  homely  old  man's  face  still 
looks  down  on  us  line  for  line  as  the  "  see- 
ing eye"  of  Holbein  gazed  on  it  three 
centuries  ago.    ^'  1  instance  this  picture," 
says  Mr.  W  omum,  in  his  life  of  the  pain- 


ter, '^as  an  illustration  that  Holbein  had 
the  power  of  seeing  what  he  looked  on, 

♦  "  Talmud,"  p.  455. 

•(•  e.  g.  Koran,  Porkan  (=Pirke,  exposition  of 
Halacbah),  Torah  (Law),  Shechinah  (presence  of 
Qod),  Gan  Eden  (Paradise),  Gehiniiom  (Hell), 
Habcr  (Master),  Daraah  (search  the  Scriptures), 
Rabbi  (teacher),  Sabbath  (day  of  rest),  Mlshnah 
(Oral  law),  &a,  all  of  which  are  bodily  found  in 
the  Koran,  as  well  as  even  such.  "^<iT^^  ^:^  "^^ 
Hebrew  Yam  V^ot  IBLa^  %««^^  it^. 
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and  of  perfectly  transferring  to  his  picture 
what  he  saw."  Memorable  in  the  annals 
of  art  as  the  first  of  that  historic  scries 
which  brings  home  to  us  as  no  age  has 
ever  been  brought  home  to  eyes  of  after- 
timo  the  age  of  the  English  Reformation, 
it  is  even  more  memorable  as  marking 
the  close  of  the  great  intellectual  move- 
ment which  the  Reformation  swept  away. 
It  was  with  a  letter  from  Erasmus  in  his 
hands  that  Hans  Holbein  stood  before 
the  aged  Archbishop,  still  young  as 
when  he  sketched  himself  at  Basel  with 
the  fair,  frank,  manly  i'ace,  the  sweet 
gentle  mouth,  the  heavy  red  cap  fling- 
ing its  shade  over  the  mobile,  melancholy 
brow.  But  it  was  more  than  the  "  seventy 
years "  that  he  has  so  carefully  noted 
above  it  that  the  artist  saw  in  the  Pri- 
.  maters  face ;  it  was  the  still  impassive  calm 
of  a  life's  disappointment.  Only  ten  years 
before,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
painter  lirst  made  his  entry  into  Basel, 
Erasmus  had  been  forwarding  to  England 
the  great  work  in  which  he  had  recalled 
theologians  to  the  path  of  sound  Biblical 
criticism.  "Every  lover  of  letters,"  the 
great  scholar  wrote  sadly,  after  the  old 
man  had  gone  to  his  rest, — "  Every  lover 
of  letters  owes  to  Warham  that  he  is 
the  possessor  of  my  Jerome  ; "  and  with 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  Piimate's 
bounty  such  as  he  alone  in  Christendom 
could  give,  the  edition  bore  in  its  fore- 
front his  memorable  dedication  to  the 
Archbishop.  That  Erasmus  could  find 
protection  for  such  a  work  in  Warham's 
name,  that  he  could  address  hini  with 
a  conviction  of  his  approval  in  words 
so  bold  and  outspoken  as  those  of  his 
preface,  tell  us  how  completely  the  old 
man  sympathized  with  the  highest  ten- 
dencies of  the  New  Learning.  Nowhere 
has  Erjismus  spoken  out  his  mind  so 
clearly,  so  freely.  "Synods  and  de- 
crees, and  even  councils,"  he  says,  "  are 
by  no  means  in  my  judgment  the  fittest 
means  of  repressing  error,  unless  Truth 
depends  simply  on  authority.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  dogmas  there  are,  the 
more  fruitful  is  the  ground  in  producing 
heresies.  Never  was  the  Christian  faith 
purer  or  more  undcfiled  than  when  the 
world  was  content  with  a  single  creed, 
and  that  the  shortest  creed  we  have." 

It  is  touching  to  listen  to  that  last  ap- 
peal of  reason  and  of  culture  against 
the  tide  of  dogmatism  that  was  so  soon 


to  flood  Christendom  with  Augsbtirg 
Confessions,  and  Creeds  of  Pope  Pius, 
and  Westminster  Catechisms  ana  Thirty- 
nine  Articles.  One  man,  at  any  rate, 
the  appeal  found  full  of  hope  in  the 
peaceful  victory  of  the  truth.  Is  it  by  a 
mere  accident  or  with  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance, that  in  the  accessories  of  his  figure 
Holbein  has  expressed  that  strange 
double  life  in  which  Warham's  interest 
consists  ?  In  his  right  hand  the  Primate 
bears  the  jewelled  crozier  of  the  old  re- 
ligion ;  may  we  not  read  the  symbol  of 
the  New  Learning  in  the  open  book  that 
lies  close  beside  his  left  ?  So  to  blend 
the  past  with  the  future,  so  to  purify  and 
inform  the  older  pieties  of  Christendom 
by  the  larger  "humanities"  of  science 
and  of  art,  this  was  the  aim  of  Warham, 
as  it  was  the  aim  of  Erasmus.  It  is  this 
spirit  which  breathes  through  the  simple, 
earnest  letter  in  which  the  Primate  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  the  volumes  of 
Jerome,  and  tells  his  friend  with  what 
pleasure  he  was  reading  them.  His  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  he  adds 
(surely  with  a  touch  of  his  usual  humor), 
he  was  lending  to  Bishop  after  Bishop. 
But  while  Holbein's  pencil  was  travelling 
over  the  canvas,  the  golden  dream  of  a 
new  age  wrought  peaceably,  purely,  by 
the  progress  of  intelligence,by  the  growth 
of  letters,  was  fast  vanishing  away.  More 
than  a  year  before,  the  Archbishop,  had 
received  from  his  friend  at  Basel  the 
famous  treatise  against  Luther  that  marks 
the  ruin  of  £lie  Renaissance. 

Of  that  "  new  birth  "  of  the  world— 
for  I  cling  to  a  word  so  eminently  ex- 
])reBsive  of  a  truth  that  historians  of  our 
day  seem  inclined  to  forget  or  to  deny — 
of  that  regeneration  of  mankind  through 
the  sudden  upgrowth  of  intellectual  li- 
berty, Lambeth  was  in  England  the 
shrine*  With  the  Reformation  Lam- 
beth had  little  to  do.  Bucer,  and  Pet^r 
Martyr,  and  Alasco  gathered  indeed  for 
a  moment  round  Cranmer,  but  it  was 
simply  on  their  way  to  Cambridge,  to 
Oxford,  to  Austin  Friars.  Only  one  of 
the  symbols  of  Protestantism  has  any 
connection  with  it;  even  the  Prayer- 
book  was  drawn  up  in  the  peaceful  se- 
clusion of  Otford.  The  party  confe- 
rences, the  martyrdoms  of  the  warring 
faiths,  took  place  elsewhere.  But  Lam- 
beth was  the  home  of  the  revival  of 
letters.      With  a   singular  fitness,  the 
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venerable  library  which  still   preserves 
their    tradition,  ousted   from  its  older 
dwelling-place  by  the  demolition  of  the 
cloister,    has    in    modern    days    foopd 
refuge  in  the  Great  Hall,  where  the  men 
of  the  New  Learning,  where  Colet  and 
More  and  Grocyn  and  Linacre,  gathered 
round  the  table  of  Warham.     It  was  on 
the   return   of  the  last  two  from    the 
Florentine  school  of  Chalcondylas  that 
the  new  intellectual  revival,  heralded  as 
it  had  been  in  the  very  tumult  of  civil 
war  by  the  learning  of  Tiptoft,  the  visit 
of  Poggio,  the  library  of  Duke  Hum- 
phrey  of  Gloucester,   the  presence   of 
Italian  scholars  at  the  Court  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  had  fairly  reached  England. 
Like    every    other    movement,  it    had 
shrunk  from  the  cold  suspicion  of  the 
King,  but  it  had  found  shelter  in   the 
patronage  of  his  minister.      Warham, 
like  Morton,  was  the  royal  Chancellor, 
immersed  in  the  political  business  of  the 
state ;  but,  unlike  him,  he  was  no  mere 
politician.     The  eulogies  which  Erasmus 
lavished  on  him  while  he  lived,  his  end- 
less  praises   of  the  Primate's  learning, 
his  powers  of  business,  his  pleasant  wit, 
his  quiet  modesty,   his  fidelity  to   his 
friends,  may  pass  for  what  eulogies  of 
living  men  are  commonly  worth.    But 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  glowing  picture  which  he  drew*  of 
him    when    death    had    destroyed    all 
interest  in  mere  adulation.    The  very 
letters  indeed  that  passed  between  the 
great   Churchman  and  the  wandering 
scholar ;  the  quiet,  simple-hearted  grace 
which   amid   constant  instances  of  mu- 
nificence preserves  the   perfect  equality 
of  literary  friendship  ;  the   enlightened, 
unaffected  piety   which   greets  as  the 
noblest  of  gifts  the  "  New  Testament  " 
that  bigots  were   denouncing,   and  to 
which  Erasmus  could  confidently  address 
the  noble  far-seeing  words  of  his  prefaces 
to  St.  Jerome,  confirm  the  judgment  of 
every  good  man  of  Warham's  time.     In 
the  pious  simplicity  of  his  actual  life  the 
Archbishop  offered  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  great  Continental  prelates  of  his 
day.     He  cared  nothing  for  the  pomp, 
the  sensual  pleasures,  the  hunting  and 
dicing  in  which  they  'indulged.       An 
hour's  pleasant  reading,   a  quiet  chat 
with   some  learned   new  comer,  alone 
broke  the  endless  round  of  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical business.    His  favorite  re- 


laxation was  to  sup  among  a  group  of 
learned  visitors,  taking  nothing,  but  con- 
tenting himself  with  his  enjoyment  of 
their  jokes,  and  retorting  with  fun  of  his 
own.  But  the  scholar-world  found 
more  than  supper  or  fun  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's board.  His  purse  was  ever 
open  to  relieve  their  poverty :  "  Had  I 
found  such  a  patron  as  Warham  in  my 
youth,"  Erasmus  wrote  long  years  after, 
"  I  too  might  have  been  counted  among 
the  fortunate  ones !  "  Enormous  as  were 
the  resources  of  his  see,  his  liberality 
outran  them.  "  How  much  have  I  left 
in  my  treasury  ?  "  the  Archbishop  asked 
on  his  death-bed.  They  told  him  there 
was  scarce  enough  to  bury  him.  "  Bene 
habet!  — It  is  well,"  replied  the  old 
man  as  he  passed  away. 

Letters  owed  more  to  Warham  than 
even  his  prodigal  gifts  of  money. 
Frowned  on  by  one  king,  neglected 
for  war  and  statecraft  by  another,  jeal- 
ously watched  by  prelates^  like  Stokes- 
ly,  drifting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
peiils  of  heterodoxy,  the  Primate  flung 
around  the  new  movement  his  own 
steady  protection.  It  was  Warham 
who  so  long  sheltered  Colet  from  the 
charge  of  heresy ;  it  was  at  the  Arch- 
bishop's request  that  the  heterodox 
dean  preached  the  famous  sermon  of 
rebuke  to  the  clergy  which  Mr.  See- 
bohm  has  lately  recalled  to  us.  Grocyn, 
first  to  introduce  Greek  literature  into 
England,  became,  by  the  Archbishop's 
patronage,  master  of  the  college  at 
Croydon.  It  was  with  Grocyn  that 
Erasmus  rowed  up  the  liver  to  the 
Primate's  board.  Warham  addressed 
a  few  kindly  words  to  the  poor  scholar 
before  and  after  dinner,  and  then  draw- 
ing him  aside  into  a  corner  of  the  hall 
(his  usual  way  when  he  made  a  present 
to  any  one)  slipped  into  his  hand  an  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  book  an<J  dedi- 
cation he  had  brought  with  him.  *'  How 
much  did  the  Archbishop  give  you  ?  " 
asked  his  companion,  as  they  rowed 
home  again.  "  An  immense  amount ! " 
replied  Erasmus,  but  his  friend  saw  the 
discontent  on  his  face,  and  drew  from 
him  how  small  the  sum  really  was. 
Then  the  disappointed  scholar  burst 
into  a  string  of  indignant  questions: 
was  Warham  miserly,  or  was  he  poor, 
or  did  he  really  think  such  a  present  ex- 
pressed the  value  of  the  book?    Grocyn 
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frankly  blurted  out  the  true  reason  for 
Warham's  economy  in  his  shrewd  sus- 
picion that  this  was  not  the  first  dedica- 
tion that  had  been  prefixed  lo  the  "  He- 
cuba," and  it  is  likely  enough  that  the 
Primate's  suspicion  was  right.  At  any 
rate,  Erasmus  owns  that  Grocyn's  sar- 
donic comment,  "  It  is  the  way  with 
you  scholars,"  stuck  in  his  mind  even 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  made 
him  forward  to  the  Archbishop  a  per- 
fectly new  translation  of  the  ''Iphi- 
genia."  In  spite,  however,  of  this  un- 
promising beginning,  the  new  acquain- 
tance turned  out  wonderfully  well. 
Warham,  Erasmus  wrote  home,  loved 
him  as  if  he  were  his  father  or  his 
brother,  and  his  generosity  surpassed 
that  of  all  his  friends.  Within  a  few 
years  the  Archbishop  had  given  him 
four  hundred  nobles  without  asking, — 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  indeed,  in  a  single 
day.  He  had  offered  him  a  sinecure, 
and  when  he  declined  it  had  bestowed 
on  him  a  pension  of  a  hundred  crowns  a 
year.  When  he  wandered  to  Paris,  it 
was  the  invitation  of  Warham  which 
recalled  him  to  England.  When  the 
rest  of  his  patrons  left  him  to  starve  on 
the  sour  beer  of  Cambridge,  it  was 
Warham  who  sent  him  thirty  angels. 
"I  wish  they  were  thirty  legions  of 
them,"  the  old  man  puns,  in  his  quaint, 
humorous  way;  "anyhow  you  must  get 
better.  I  have  always  found  gold  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  every  complaint." 
The  puns  throughout  the  little  note  are 
terribly  poor  ones,  but  it  is  the  sort  of 
pleasant  chat  that  brightens  a  sick 
chamber,  and  Erasmus  seems  to  have 
found  it  witty  enough.  Tiie  medicine 
was  one  which  Warham  was  called 
pretty  frequently  to  administer.  Even 
Linacre,  "  knowing  that  I  was  going 
to  London  with  hardlv  six:  angels  in 
ray  pocket,"  pressed  his  poor  friend  to 
"  spare  the  Archbishop  ;  "  and  Erasmus 
owned  ho  had  received  so  much  from 
Warham  that  it  would  be  scandalous  to 
take  more  of  him. 

Few  men  seem  to  have  realized  more 
thoroughly  than  Warham  the  new  con- 
ception of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
equality  before  which  the  old  social  dis- 
tinctions were  to  vanish  away.  In  his 
intercourse  with  this  group  of  friends, 
he  seems  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
exalted  station  which  he  occupied  in  the 


eyes  of  men.  Take  such  a  story  as 
Erasmus  tells,  of  a  visit  of  Dean  Colet 
to  Lambeth.  The  Dean  took  Erasmus 
in  the  boat  with  him,  and  read  as  they 
rowed  along  a  section  called  ^^The 
Remedy  for  Anger,"  in  his  friend^s 
popular  '^Handbook  of  the  Christian 
Soldier."  When  they  reached  the  haU, 
however,  Colet  plumped  gloomily  down 
by  Warham's  side,  neither  eating  nor 
drinking  nor  speaking  in  spite  of  the 
Archbishop's  good-humored  attempt  to 
draw  him  into  conversation.  It  was 
only  by  starling  the  new  topic  of  a  com- 
parison of  ages  that  the  Archbishop  was 
at  last  successful ;  and  when  dinner  was 
over,  Colet's  ill-temper  had  utterly  fled. 
Erasmus  saw  him  draw  aside  an  old  man 
who  had  shared  their  board,  and  engage 
in  the  friendliest  greeting.  "What  a 
fortunate  fellow  you  are  1 "  began  the 
impetuous  Dean,  as  the  two  friends 
stepped  again  into  their  boat;  "what 
a  tide  of  good-luck  you  bring  with 
you !  "  Erasmus,  of  course,  protested 
(one  can  almost  see  the  half-earnest, 
half-humorous  smile  on  his  lip)  that  he 
was  the  most  unfortunate  fellow  on 
earth.  He  was  at  any  rate  a  bringer 
of  good  fortune  to  his  friends,  the  Dean 
retorted ;  one  friend  at  least  he  had 
saved  from  an  unseemly  outbreak  of 
pasBion.  At  the  Archbishop^s  table,  in 
fact,  Colet  had  found  himself  placed 
opposite  to  an  uncle  with  whom  he  had 
long  waged  a  bitter  family  feud,  and  it 
was  only  the  singular  chance  which  had 
brought  him  thither  fresh  from  the 
wholesome  lessons  of  the  "  Handbook  ** 
that  had  enabled  the  Dean  to  refrain 
at  the  moment  from  open  quarrel,  and 
at  last  to  get  such  a  full  mastery  over 
his  temper  as  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  kinsman.  Colet  was 
certainly  very  lucky  in  his  friend's  les- 
sons, but  he  was  perhaps  quite  as  for- 
tunate in  finding  a  host  so  patient 
and  good  tempered  as  Archbishop  War- 
ham. 

Primate  and  scholar  were  finally  se- 
parated at  last  by  the  settlement  of 
Erasmus  at  Basel,  but  the  severance 
brought  no  interruption  to  their  friend- 
ship. ^^  England  is  my  last  anchor," 
Erasmus  wrote  bitterly  to  a  rich  Ger- 
man prelate ;  ^^  if  that  goes,  I  must 
beg."  Tiie  anchor  held  as  long  as 
Warham  lived.    Yeara  go  by,  but  the 
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Primate  is  never  tired  of  new  gifts  and 
remembrances  to  the  ferave,  sensitive 
scholar  at  whose  heels  all  the  ignorance 
of  Europe  was  yelping.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, he  was  luckless  in  his  presents; 
once  he  sent  a  horse  to  his  friend,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  well-known  proverb 
about  looking  such  a  gift  in  the  mouth, 
got  a  witty  little  snub  for  his  pains. 
"He  is  no  doubt  a  good  steed  at  bot- 
tom," Erasmus  gravely  confesses,  "but 
it  must  be  owned  he  is  not  over-hand- 
some; however,  he  is  at  any  rate  free 
from  all  mortal  sins,  with  the  triflmg 
exception  of  gluttony  and  laziness !  If 
he  were  only  a  father  confessor  now  I  he 
has  all  the  qualities  to  fit  him  for  one — 
indeed,  he  is  only  too  prudent,  modest, 
humble,  chaste,  and  peaceable ! "  Still, 
admirable  as  these  characteristics  are, 
he  is  not  quite  the  nag  one  expected. 
"I  fancy  that  through  some  knavery 
or  blundering  on  your  servant's  part, 
I  must  have  got  a  different  steed 
from  the  one  you  intended  for  me.  In 
fact,  now  I  come  to  remember,  I  had 
bidden  my  servant  not  to  accept  a 
horse  except  it  were  a  good  one;  but 
I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  all  the 
same."  Even  Warham's  temper  must 
have  been  tried  as  he  laughed  over  such 
a  letter  as  this ;  but  the  precious  work 
of  art  which  Lambeth  contains  proves 
that  years  only  intensified  their  friend- 
ship. It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  with  a 
letter  of  Erasmus  in  his  hands,  that  on 
his  first  visit  to  England  Holbein  pre- 
sented himself  before  Warham ;  and 
Erasmus  responded  to  his  friend's  pre- 
sent of  a  copy  of  the  portrait  by  for- 
warding a  copy  of  his  own. 

But  if  any  hopes  for  the  future  lin- 
gered round  the  pleasant  memories  of 
the  past  that  the  artist  may  have 
awakened,  they  were  soon  to  be  roughly 
dispelled  by  the  troubles  of  the  time. . 
The  Royal  Divorce,  the  protest  of  Par- 
liament against  the  Church,  the  head- 
long fall  of  Wolsey,  the  breach  with 
Rome,  fell  like  successive  thunder-claps 
on  the  old  age  of  Warham.  Then 
came  the  crushing  scandal  of  the  Nun 
of  Kent.  The  priest  of  Aldington  rides 
hotly  to  Lambeth  with  news  that  a 
country-lass  has  turned  prophetess,  and 
the  friend  of  Colet  and  Erasmus  listens 
greedily  to  her  predictions,  and  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  of  God.    It  was 


time  for  Warham  to  die,  and  with 
solemn  protest  from  his  death-bed 
against  law  and  statute  that  might 
tend  to  the  hurt  and  prejudice  of 
Church  or  see,  the  old  man  passed 
away.  It  was  better  so.  He  had  not 
shown  himself  brave  or  quick-witted  in 
the  great  stoim  that  fell  on  his  gray 
hairs,  but  he  was  at  any  rate  not  the 
man  to  stoop  to  the  work  that  Henry 
now  called  on  the  Primate  of  All  Eng- 
land to  do.  He  was  spared  the  infamy 
of  sending  the  wisest  and  noblest  of 
living  Englishmen  doomed  to  death 
from  his  gate.  Among  the  group  that 
the  New  Learning  had  gathered  round 
Warham,  one  of  the  most  familiar  faces 
had  been  the  face  of  More.  From  all 
that  graceful  interchange  of  letters  and 
wit  the  heady  current  of  events  had 
long  swept  him  away,  when  the  royal 
mandate  bade  him  again  repjur  to  the 
house  where  he  had  bandied  fun  with 
Erasmus  and  bent  over  the  easel  of 
Holbein.  He  was  summoned  before 
Cranmer  and  his  fellow-commissioners, 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  Katherihe's  di- 
vorce, was  tendered  to  him.  The  sum- 
mons was,  as  More  knew  and  Cranmer 
knew,  simply  a  summons  to  death.  "I 
thank  the  Lord,"  More  had  said  with  a 
sudden  start  as  the  boat  droppi>d  silent- 
ly down  the  river  from  his  garden-steps 
at  Chelsea  in  the  early  morning — "  I 
thank  our  Lord  that  the  field  is  won." 
He  refused  to  take  the  oath,  as  the 
commissioners  expected,  but  he  was 
bidden  to  walk  in  the  garden,  that  he 
might  reconsider  his  reply.  The  day 
was  hot,  and  More  preferred  to  seat 
himself  in  a  window  from  which  he 
could  look  down  into  the  crowded 
court.  His  strange  sympathetic  na- 
ture could  enjoy,  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  death,  the  humor  and  life  of 
the  throng  below.  "I  saw,"  he  told 
afterwards,  ''I  saw  Master  Latimer  very 
merry  in  the  court,  for  he  laughed 
and  took  one  or  twain  by  the  neck  so 
handsomely,  that  if  they  had  been 
women  I  should  have  weened  that  he 
waxed  wanton."  The  crowd  was  chiefly 
of  priests — rectors  and  vicars  pressing 
to  take  the  oath  that  More  found  harder 
than  death.  He  bore  them  no  grudge 
for  it.  When  he  heard  the  voice  of  one 
who  was  known  to  have  boggled  much 
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at  the  oath  in  time  past,  calling  loudly 
and  ostentatiously  i'or  drink,  he  only 
noted  him  with  his  peculiar  humor. 
"Ho  drank,"  he  said,  "either  from 
diyness  or  for  gladness,  or  quod  tile 
notus  erat  Po7itificV*  Then  he  was 
called  in  simply  to  repeat  his  refusal. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Cranmer  plied  him 
with  distinctions  which  perplexed  even 
the  subtle  wit  of  the  ex- Chancellor;  he 
remained  unshaken,  and  passed  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  It  gives  almost 
a  sacredness  to  Morton's  Gate  to  think 
of  More  passing  guarded  beneath  it, 
and  whispering,  it  may  be,  to  him- 
self the  grand  words  of  that  morning 
— his  thanksgiving  that  the  field  was 
won. 

With  More  passed  away  from  Lam- 
beth for  half  a-century  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance.  When  it  revived  there, 
with  a  timid  narrow  life  enough,  the 
great  theological  battle  had  been  fought 
out,  and  Parker  was  moulding  the  new 
Protestant  Church  into  the  form  which 
it  retains  to-day.  It  was  in  his  eager- 
ness to  give  it  an  historical  and  national 
basis  rather  than  from  any  pure  zeal  for 
letters,  that  the  Archbishop  undertook 
those  publications  of  the  older  chronicles 
which  have  made  him  the  founder,  in 
its  scientific  pursuit,  of  our  national 
history.  His  editions  of  W^estminster, 
of  Matthew  Pans,  of  the  Life  of  Alfred 
by  Asser,  with  his  secretary  Josceline's 
edition  of  Gildas,  first  led  tlie  way  in 
that  series  of  historical  collections  which 
have  illustrated  the  names  of  Camden, 
Twysden,  and  Gale,  and  which  are  now 
receiving  their  fitting  completion  in  the 
publications  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
But  of  far  greater  value  than  his  publi- 
cations was  the  collection  which,  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  Leland  and  Henry 
VIII.,  he  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  the 
monastic  libraries.  So  assiduous  was 
Parker's  industry,  so  diligent  the  search 
of  the  two  great  collectors  who  followed 
him,  that  if  to  the  treasures  of  the  Royal 
and  Corpus  libraries  we  add  the  mass  of 
the  Cottonian  and  Harleian,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  a  single  work  of  real  value 
for  English  history  has  actually  been 
lost  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Dissolution. 
In  the  literary  history  of  Lambeth,  the 
library  of  Parker,  though  no  longer 
within  its  walls,  is  memorable  as  the 
first  of  the  series  of  such  collections 


made  after  his  time  by  each  saccessiye 
Archbishop.  Many  of  these  indeed  hare 
passed  away.  The  manosoripts  of  Parker 
form  the  glory  of  Corpus  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  the  Oriental  collectionB  of  Laud 
are  among  the  most  predous  treaaares 
of  the  Bodleian.  In  puerile  revenge  for 
his  fall,  Sancroft  withdrew  his  books 
from  Lambeth,  and  bequeathed  them  to 
Emmanuel  College.  The  library  whidi 
the  munificence  of  Tenison  bequeathed 
to  his  old  parish  of  St.  Martin Vin*the- 
Fields  has  been  dispersed  by  a  shame- 
less act  of  Vandalism  within  our  own 
memories.  An  old  man^s  caprice  de- 
posited the  papers  of  Archbishop  Wake 
at  Christ  Church.  But  the  treasures 
thus  dispersed  were,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Parker  MSS.,  far  surpassed  by  the 
collections  that  remain.  I  canndt  at- 
tempt here  to  enter  with  any  detail  into 
the  nature  or  the  history  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  library.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
Archbishop  Bancroft,  it  was  largely  sup* 
piemen  ted  by  his  successor  Abbot,  and 
still  more  largely,  after  a  long  interval,  by 
the  book-loving  Primates  Tenison  and 
Seeker.  Of  these  collections,  the  library 
of  30,000  volumes  still  mainly  consiBts, 
though  it  has  been  augmented  by  the 
smaller  bequests  of  Sheldon  and  Com- 
wallis,  and,  in  a  far  less  degree,  by  those 
of  later  Archibishops.  One  has,  at  any 
rate,  the  repute  of  having  augmented  it 
during  his  primacy  simply  by  a  treatise 
on  gout  and  a  book  about  butterflies. 
Of  the  the  1,200  volumes  of  manuscripts 
and  papers,  500  are  due  to  Bancroft  and 
Abbot,  the  rest  mainly  to  Tenison,  who 
purchased  the  Carew  Papers,  the  collec- 
tion of  Wharton,  and  the  Codices  that 
bear  his  name.  If  Wake  left  his  papers 
to  Christ  Church  in  dread  of  the  suooea- 
sion  of  Gibson,  the  bequest  of  Gibson's 
own  papers  more  than  made  up  the  loss. 
The  most  valuable  addition  since  6U>- 
son's  day  has  been  that  of  the  Greek 
codices,  principally  scriptural,  collected 
in  the  £ast  at  the  opening  of  this  cen- 
tury by  Dr.  Carlyle. 

From  the  days  of  Bancroft  to  those  of 
Laud,  the  library  remained  secure  in  the 
rooms  over  the  greater  cloister.  There^ 
in  Parker's  days,  Foxe  busied  himself 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  ^^  Acts  and 
Monuments ;''  one  book  at  least  in  the 
collection  bears  his  autograph  and  the 
marginal  marks  of  its  use.     There  the 
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great  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  especiallj  Selden,  explored 
its  stores.  The  day  soon  came  when 
Selden  was  to  save  it  from  destruction. 
At  the  sale  of  Lambeth  the  Parliament 
ordered  the  books  and  manuscripts  to  be 
sold  with  it.  Selden  dexterously  inter- 
posed. The  will  of  its  founder,  Arch- 
bishop Bancroft,  directed  that  in  case 
room  should  not  be  found  for  it  at  Lam- 
beth, his  gift  should  go  to  Cambridge ; 
and  the  Parliament,  convinced  by  its 
greatest  scholar,  suffered  the  books  to 
be  sent  to  the  University."  Juxon  re- 
claimed them  at  the  Restoration,  and  in 
Sheldon's  time  they  seem  to  have  re- 
turned to  the  quiet  cloister.  Their  in- 
terest was  soon  to  be  intensified  by  a 
succession  of  scholars  in  whom  the  office 
of  librarian  became  more  than  a  mere 
appendage  to  a  chaplaincy.  Of  these, 
Henry  Wharton  stands  first  in  literary 
eminence  as  he  does  in  date.  He  is  one 
of  those  instances  of  precocious  develop- 
ment, rarer  in  the  sober  walks  of  his- 
torical investigations  than  in  art.  It  is 
a  strange  young  face  that  we  see  in  the 
frontispiece  to  his  sermons,  the  broad 
high  brow  and  prominent  nose  so  oddly 
in  contrast  with  the  delicate,  feminine 
curves  of  the  mouth,  and  yet  repeated 
in  the  hard,  concentrated  gaze  of  the 
large,  full  eyes  lookinor  out  from  under 
the  enormous  wig.  The  most  accom- 
plished of  Cambridge  students,  he  quitted 
the  University  at  twenty-two  to  aid  Cave 
in  his  "Historia  Litteraria,"  but  the 
time  proved  too  exciting  for  a  purely 
literary  career.  At  Tenison's  instigation 
the  young  scholar  plunged  into  the  thick 
of  the  controversy  which  had  been  pro- 
voked by  the  aggression  of  King  James, 
and  his  vigor  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  Sancroft.  He  became  one  of  the 
Archbishop's  chaplains,  and  was  pre- 
septed  in  a  single  year  to  two  of  the 
best  livings  in  his  gift.  With  these, 
however,  save  in  his  very  natural  zeal 
for  pluralities,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
cerned himself  little.  It  was  with  the 
library  which  now  passed  into  his  charge 
that  his  name  was  destined  to  be  asso- 
ciated. Under  him  its  treasures  were 
thrown  liberally  open  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquaries  of  his  day — to  Hody,  to 
Stillingfleet,  to  Collier,  to  Atterbury, 
and  to  Strype,  who  was  just  beginning 
his  voluminous  collections  towards  the 


illustration  ef  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  no  one  made  so  much  use 
of  the  documents  in  his  charge  as  Whar- 
ton himself  In  them,  no  doubt,  lay 
the  secret  of  his  consent  to  take  the 
oath,  to  separate  from  his  earlier  patron, 
to  accept  the  patronage  of  Tenison.  But 
there  was  no  permanent  breach  with 
Sancroft;  on  his  deathbed  the  Arch- 
bishop committed  to  him  the  charge  of 
editing  Laud's  papers,  a  charge  redeemed 
by  his  publication  of  the  "  Troubles  and 
Trials"  of  the  Archbishop  in  1694.  But 
this  with  other  labors  were  mere  by- 
play. The  design  upon  which  his 
energies  were  mainly  concentrated  was 
"  to  exhibit  a  complete  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  England  to  the  Reformation," 
and  the  two  volumes  of  the  "  Anglia 
Sacra,"  which  appeared  during  his  life, 
were  intended  as  a  partial  fulfilment  of 
this  design.  Of  these,  as  they  now 
stand,  the  second  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable.  The  four  archiepiscopal  bio- 
graphies by  Osbern,  the  three  by  Ead- 
mer,  Malmesbury's  lives  of  Aldhelm  and 
Wulstan,  the  larger  collection  of  works 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Chaundler's 
biographies  of  Wykeham  and  Beking- 
ton,  and  the  collection  of  smaller  docu- 
ments which  accompanied  these,  formed 
a  more  valuable  contribution  to  our  ec- 
clesiastical history  than  had  up  to  Whar- 
ton's time  ever  been  made.  Its  prede- 
cessor contained  the  chief  monastic  an- 
nals which  illustrated  the  history  of  the 
sees  whose  cathedrals  were  possessed 
by  monks ;  those  served  by  canons 
regular  or  secular  were  reserved  for  a 
third  volume,  while  a  fourth  was  to 
have  contained  the  episcopal  annals  of 
the  Church  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
Revolution.  The  last,  however,  was 
never  destined  to  appear,  and  its  prede- 
cessor was  interrupted  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  histories  of  London  and  St. 
Asaph  by  the  premature  death  of  the 
great  scholar.  In  1694  Battely  writes 
a  touching  account  to  Strype  of  his  in- 
terview with  Wharton  at  Canterbury : — 
"  One  day  he  opened  his  trunk  and 
drawers,  and  showed  me  his  great  col- 
lections concerning  the  state  of  our 
Church,  and  with  a  great  sigh  told  me 
his  labors  were  at  an  end,  and  that  his 
strength  would  not  permit  him  to  finish 
any  more  of  that  subject."  Vigorous 
and  healthy  as  his  natural  constitution 
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was,  he  had  worn  it  out  with  the  sever- 
ity of  his  toil.  He  denied  himself  re- 
freshment in  his  eagerness  for  study, 
and  sate  over  his  books  in  the  bitterest 
days  of  winter  till  hands  and  feet  were 
powerless  with  the  cold.  At  last  nature 
abrii|)tly  gave  way,  his  hwt  hopes  of 
recovery  were  foiled  by  an  immoderate 
return  to  his  old  pursuits,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one  Ilenry  NVharton  died 
a  quiet  scholar's  death.  Archbishop 
Tenison  stood  with  Bishop  Lloyd  by  the 
grave  in  Westminster,  where  the  body 
was  laid  "  with  solemn  and  devout  an- 
thems coin])osed  by  that  most  ingenious 
artist,  Mr.  Harry  Purcell ;"  and  over  it« 
were  graven  words  that  tell  the  broken 
story  of  so  many  a  student  life: — 
"  Multa  ad  augendam  et  illustrandani 
rem  literariam  conscripsit ;  ))hira  molie- 
batur." 

The  library  no  longer  rests  in  the  quiet 
rooms  over  the  great  cloister,  in  which  a 
succession  of  lil)rarians,  such  as  Gibson 
and  Wilkins  and  Ducarel,  preserved  the 
tradition  of  Henry  Wharton.  The  Co- 
dex of  the  first,  the  Concilia  of  the  sec- 
ond, the  elaborate  analysis  of  the  regis- 
ters which  we  owe  to  the  third,  are,  like 
his  own  works,  of  primary  importance  to 
the  student  of  English  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. It  was  reserved  for  our  own  day 
to  see  these  memories  swept  away  by  a 
"  restoration  "  that  degraded  the  cloister 
into  a  yard  and  a  scullery.  But  the 
same  kindly  fjUe  which  had  guided  the 
library  to  Cambridge  in  the  seventeenth, 
guided  it  in  the  nineteenth  century  to 
the  one  spot  in  Lambeth  whose  memo- 
ries were  most  akin  to  its  own.  When 
Juxon  entered  the  archiepiscopal  house, 
he  had  but  a  few  years  to  live,  and  but 
one  work  to  do  before  he  died — the  re- 
placing everything  in  the  state  in  which 
the  storm  of  the  liebellion  had  found  it. 
He  reclaimed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  books 
from  their  Cambridge  AduUam.  He  re- 
stored the  desecrated  chapel  to  uses  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  a  dining-room. 
The  demolition  of  the  hall  left  him  a  more 
notable  labor.  He  resolved  not  only 
to  rebuild  it,  but  to  rebuild  it  precisely 
as  it  had  stood  before  it  was  destroyed. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  besieged  by 
the  remonstrances  of  "  classical "  archi- 
tects, that  ho  was  sneered  at  even  by 
Pepy s  as  "  old-fashioned  ; "  times  bad 
changed  and  &shion8  had  changed,  but 


Juxon  would  reco^ize  no  ohanse  at  aD. 
He  died  ere  thebuildinff  wa8iixiiBhed,bat 
even  in  death  his  inflexible  will  provided 
that  his  })lans  should  be  adhered  to. 
The  result  has  been  a  singularly  happy 
one.  It  was  not  merely  that  the  Arch- 
bishop has  left  us  one  of  the  noblest 
examples  of  that  strange  yet  successful 
revival  of  Gothic  feeling  of  which  the 
staircase  of  Christ  Church  Hall,  erected 
at  much  about  the  same  time,  furnishes 
so  exquisite  a  specimen,  .It  is  that  In  his 
tenacity  to  the  past  he  has  preserved  the 
historic  inteVest  of  his  hall.  Beneath  the 
picturesque  woodwork  of  the  rooi^  in  the 
quiet  light  that  breaks  through  the  quaint 
miillions  of  its  windows,  the  student  mav 
still  recall  without  ajar  the  group  with 
which  this  paper  opened.  Warham  and 
Erasmus,  Grocyn  and  Colet  and  More, 
may  still  read  their  lesson  in  the  library 
of  Lambeth  to  the  Church  of  to-day. 
What  that  lesson  is  we  ventured  to  state 
two  years  ago,  when  its  existence  was 
again  threatened  by  the  ignorant  imbe- 
cilitv  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners: 
— *'Men  who  have  taken  little  directly 
religious  interest  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land have  of  late  been  discovering  her 
value  as  a  centre  of  religious  culture. 
However  unanswerable  the  purely  Con- 
gregational or  Independent  theories  may 
appear,  experience  has  shown  that  their 
ultimate  outcome  is  in  a  multitude  of 
Little  Bethels,  and  that  in  Little  Bethels 
dwelleth,  so  far  as  culture  is  concerned, 
no  good  thing.  Even  while  acknowledg- 
ing the  great  benefits  which  Dissenting 
boilies  have  conferred  on  England  in  by- 
gone days,  men  are  revolting  more  and 
more  against  the  naiTOwness,  the  faith 
in  platitudes,  the  want  of  breadth  and 
geniality,  the  utter  deadness  to  the  artis- 
tic and  intellectual  impulses  of  the  dajv 
which  seem  to  have  passed  into  their 
very  life  and  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  if  Philistines  abound  in  it, 
the  spirit  and  love  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land has  never  been  wholly  Philistine. 
It  has  managed  somehow  fairly  to  reflect 
and  represent  the  varying  phases  of  Eng- 
lish life  and  English  thought ;  it  has  de- 
veloped more  and  more  a  ceilain  origi- 
nal largeness  and  good-tempered  breadth 
of  view  ;  it  has  embraced  a  hundred  the- 
ories of  itself  and  its  own  position  which, 
jar  as  they  may,  have  never  in  any  case 
descended  to  the  mere  mercantile  *^pay 
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over  the  counter"  theory  of  Little  Bethel. 
Above  all,  it  has  found  room  for  almost 
every  shade  of  religious  opinion ;  it  has 
answered  at  once  to  every  revival  of  taste, 
of  beauty,  of  art.  And  the  secret  of  it 
all  has  been  that  il  is  still  a  learned 
Church  ;  not  learned  in  the  sense  of  pure- 
ly theological  or  ecclesiastical  learning, 
but  able  to  show  among  its  clergymen  of 
renown  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
critical,  poetical,  historical,  or  scientitic." 
While  this  great  library  lies  open  to  the 


public  as  a  part,  and  a  notable  part,  of 
the  palace  of  the  chief  prelate  of  the 
Englii^h  Church,  while  it  is  illustrated  in 
our  own  day  by  learning  such  as  that 
of  Dr.  Maitland  apd  Professor  Stubbs, 
we  shall  still  believe — in  spite  of  the 
vulgar  cant  about  "  working  clergy  " — 
that  the  theory  of  that  Church  as  to  the 
connection  of  religion  and  learning  is  still 
the  theory  of  Warham  and  Erasnms,  and 
not  that  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 


sioners. 


•♦• 


The  Academy. 
REPORT  ON  THE  GERMAN   SCIENTIFIC  AND  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  43(1  meeting  of  this  Society  took 
place  at  Innsbnick,  September  18-25.  The 
number  present,  including  non-members,  was 
969.  We  subjoin  Reports  of  the  Papers 
read  at  the  three  general  sessions. 

Professor  Helmholtz,  of  Heidelberg, 
opened  the  first  general  session  with  a 
paper  on  "The  History  and  Develop- 
ment of  Physical  Science  in  Modern 
Times." 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  sciences 
shows  how  the  first  great  step  towards  bring- 
ing phenomena  under  a  comprehensive  law 
resulted  from  the  development  of  abstract 
mechanics,  the  principles  of  which  had  been 
clearly  formulated  by  Q-alileo :  this  developed 
by  Newton  and  Leibnitz  has  wrought  its  lirst 
great  result — the  Mechanical  Theory  of  the 
Heavens.  The  most  vast  and  complex  phe- 
nomena can  now  be  predicted  in  the  most  ex- 
act way  and  reckoned  backward  to  remote 
ages :  astronomy  has  taught  us  that  gravita- 
tion, in  other  words  weight,  is  common  to  all 
matter,  and  that  its  influence  is  seen  in  the  ut- 
most regions  of  the  heavens,  and  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  double-stars  I 

The  progress  of  chemistry  is  due  to  similar 
causes.  The  modern  chemist  resolves  the 
infinite  variety  of  substances  in  the  world 
into  elements  which  remain  unchangeable  in 
quantity  and  quality  in  all  their  manifold 
combinations.  This  is  proved  by  the  feet 
that  they  can  always  be  separated  again  from 
their  compounds  in  their  elementary  condi- 
tion. This  is  a  demonstration  of  the  constan- 
cy of  matter ;  and  points  to  a  time,  to  which 
we  are  surely  but  slowly  approacKing,  when  all 
the  changes  of  matter  will  admit  of  explana- 
tion as  alterations  of  the  positions  of  molecules 
in  space,  or,  in  other  words,  modes  of  motion. 

Our  progress  has  been  aided  of  late  years 
by  another  great  discovery,  made  about  the 
middle  of  the  present  century,  the  law  of  the 


Conservation  of  Force.  This  law  has  been 
enunciated  by  Newton  with  respect  to  a  lim- 
ited class  of  phenomena,  and  elucidated  and 
extended  by  David  Bernouilli.  In  more  or 
less  generality  it  was  known  to  the  physicists 
of  the  last  century,  but  has  been  raised  to 
complete  generality  by  Dr.  Mayer.  An  inde- 
pendent investigator  of  the  same  problem,  by 
a  series  of  laborious  experiments,  was  the 
.English  engineer  Joule. 

The  speaker  then  gave  A  general  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Consjiervation  of  Force 
and  its  applications,  remarking  that  the  dis- 
coveries of  spectrum  analysis  were  a  direct 
deduction  from  that  doctrine. 

But  its  application  to  physiology  is  espe- 
cially important.  Up  to  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery, the  view  of  vital  processes  almost 
univeisally  held  was.  that  they  resulted  from 
the  action  of  a  special  vital  force  which,  in- 
deed, made  use  of  the  chemical  and  physical 
powers  of  matter  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
phenomena  of  life ;  but  at  the  same  time,  had 
the  power,  so  to  speak,  of  "binding  and 
loosing  "  the?e  forces.  This  is  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  law  of  Conservation  of  Force. 
If  we  could  temporarily  get  rid  of  the  gravity 
of  a  weight,  we  could  make  work  out  of 
nothing*  perpetual  motion  would  be  discov- 
ered. According  to  our  present  knowledge, 
living  bodies  derive  their  energy  from  exter- 
nal nature,  exactly  as  steam-engines  do. 
They  make  use  of  chemical  forces,  affinities 
of  the  combustible  carbon,  and  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere.  They  are  as  much 
subjected  to  the  law  of  the  Conservation  of 
Force  as  inorganic  naturt.  Here,  however, 
many  details  nave  to  be  worked  out;  as  yet 
difficulties  beset  the  investigation,  and  the 
law  is  at  present  applicable  with  only  ap- 
proximate exactness  1o  living  bodies. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  natural  forces 
which  operate  in  the  interior  of  living  bodies, 
of  whatever  kind  they  may  be — and  even 
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supposing  tliat  something  else  of  an  impon- 
dcra])lo  character  is  active  in  them — work 
according  to  fixed  laws.  This  is  a  vast  prog- 
ress in  our  conception  of  vital  processes. 
The  obvious  adaptation  of  structure  and  func- 
tion in  organic  life,  which  seemed  hardly 
conceivable  wlthoutacertiiin  freedom  of  choice, 
has  led  many  to  think  with  more  or  less  hesi- 
tation that  a  breach  had  been  made  in  the 
law  of  causality. 

With  regard  to  this  point,  again,  a  great 
step  has  been  made  from  a!ioth(T  side,  which 
tends  to  dissipate  the  doubts  which  arise  out 
of  the  apparent  inexplicability  of  the  adapta- 
tion to  purpose  in  living  bodies.  I  allude  to 
the  theory  of  Darwin,  whi(;h  undoubtedly 
contains  ideas  of  singular  boldness  and  gran- 
deur, rendering  it  possible  to  connect  and  ac- 
count for  phenomena  of  organic  life  hitherto 
held  to  be  inexplicable. 

Darwin's  law  of  the  Stnu/jle  for  Existpnce 
gives  und<  ubtedly  a  possible  explanation  of 
\he  wonderful  adaptations  to  purpose  observ- 
able throughout  organic  nature.  It  indicates 
one  method  of  exfjlanation  ;  there  may  be  oth- 
ers which  are  unknown  to  us. 

To  take  another  aspect  of  organic  adapta- 
tion. Who  has  not  admired  the  wonderful 
and  delicate  correspondence  of  the  image  on 
the  retina  with  the  external  object — an  agree- 
ment which  we  test  with  every  movement  of 
our  bodies  ?  In  fact,  if  we  look  upon  this 
correspondence  as  a  prearranged  result  of 
creative  power,  adaptation  to  purpose  has 
reached  a  climax.  Scientific  investigation  has 
here  yielded  the  most  unexpected  results. 

The  comparison  of  sensation  aa  a  fact  of 
consciou??nesif,  with  its  external  physical  con- 
ditions, has  demenstrated  the  entire  absence 
of  any  resemblance  between  them.  It  was 
sliown  by  Johannes  Miiller  that  any  sensory 
nerve,  being  irritated,  reacts  according  to  its 
own  nature,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the 
agent  allecting  it ;  that  the  optic  nerve  gives 
sensations  of  light,  the  nerves  of  touch  give 
back  sensations  of  temperature  and  of  touch  ; 
that  the  qualities  of  our  sensations  are  noth- 
ing but  arbitrary  signs  and  peculiar  effects  of 
the  external  objects.  It  is  possible — though 
this  is  still  a  moot  point — that  the  ideas  of 
space  obtained  through  the  sensory  nerves 
follow  the  same  rule.  No  trace,  in  fact,  is 
discoverable  of  predetermined  correspondence 
between  sensations  and  the  external  objects 
of  them.  If  we  consider  sensations  as  im- 
ages of  the  external  world,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  an  image,  as  such,  must  be 
similar  to  that  which  it  represents.  A  sign, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  no  sort  of  necessary 
connection  in  the  way  of  similarity  or  dis- 
similarity with  the  object  signified.  But  it 
appears  that  the  quality  of  our  sensations  have 
as  little  resemblance  to  their  objects  as  the 
spoken  or  written  word  "  table  "  to  an  actual 
table.      Thus  the  correspondence  of  our  sensa- 


tions with  cKtual  fact  can  only  he  eacplained  tu 
a  gradual  acquisition  ;  and  the  only  question 
remaining  is,  how  far  the  innate  peculiarities 
of  the  human  race  come  into  play  in  the  cre- 
ation of  this  correspondence.  Thus  we  come 
back  to  the  point  from  which  wo  started, 
viz.,  that  what  we  hare  to  inyestigate  in  the 
last  resort  is  nothing  but  an  explanation  of 
the  laws  of  motion. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  our  sensations 
can  give  no  direct  copy  ot  the  qualities  of 
things,  they  may  give  a  direct  copy  of  the  tinis- 
relations,  and  of  the  uniformity  of  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  of  phenomena :  for  the  pro- 
cess of  perceiving  them  itself  takes  place  in 
time,  and  in  a  regular  order,  like  the  outer 
world.  Hence  uniformity  of  sequence  may 
be  copied  directly  by  perception,  and  a  real 
correspondence  may  exist  between  them ; 
which  is  all  we  practically  require. 

Dr.  Mayer,  of  Heilbronii,  then  gave  a 
description  of  the  Dynamometer  invented 
by  hiui  twenty  years  ago,  and  since  per- 
fected with  the  assistance  of  Ilerr  Zech. 
This  instrument,  which  is  adapted  to 
engines  of  twenty  horse-power  and  up- 
wards, records  measurements  of  force  sim- 
ultaneously in  the  form  of  heat  and  in  the 
form  of  pressure :  the  two  results^  control- 
ling eacli  other.  It  was  exhibited  at  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  at  Heiibronn  this 
year,  and  described  by  Zech.  Dr.  Mayer 
then  proceeded  to  deal  with  a  variety  of 
(juestions  arising  out  of  his  theory  of  the 
Conservation  of  Force. 

Can  the  large  amount  of  force  which  is  lost 
in  the  form  of  heat  in  all  mechanical  operations 
be  utilized  f  The  answer  is,  unfortunately,  it 
cannot.  Heat  is  the  cheapest  possible  form  of 
force;  mechanical  force  is  far  dearer,  and 
electricity  is  the  dearest  of  all  It  would. 
therefore,  never  be  worth  while  to  transform 
wasto  heat  into  any  other  form  offeree. 

Does  it  follow  from  the  theoiy  that  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  due  to  the  fall  of  meteors 
into  it,  that  the  universe  is  likely  to  he  hrought 
to  a  standstill  by  the  ultimate  absorption  of  ail 
cosmical  bodies  into  one  mass  ?  jDr.  Mayer 
thinks  not,  for  the  following  reasons : — It  was 
shown  five  years  ago  by  Brayley,  of  London, 
and  recently  in  the  latest  number  of  the  Ger- 
man Quarterly  Journal^  that  the  collision  of 
masses  of  the  size  or  of  half  the  size  of  our 
sun,  would  result  in  the  entire  dispersion  of 
the  molecules  composing  them  into  illimitable 
space.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
in  infinite  space,  and  during  an  innnite  time, 
collisions  of  such  bodies  must  repeatedly  take 
place.  A  remarkable  proof  that  such  is  the 
case,  is  furnished  by  the  observations  of  tixe 
great  meteors  of  October  29,  1857,  and  March 
4,  1863 :  the  course  of  both  of  which  was  that 
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of  an  hyperbola ;  and  the  velocity  of  the  latter 
9'145  geographical  miles  per  second.  Now  it 
is  known  that  at  the  distance  of  the  orbit  of 
our  earth  from  the  sun,  no  body,  whose  mo- 
tion is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  can  at- 
tain a  velocity  greater  than  5*8  geo.  miles  a 
second.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  meteor 
just  mentioned  must  have  been  travelling  at  a 
velocity  of  7  geo.  miles  a  second  before  it  came 
within  the  sphere  of  the  sun*s  attraction. 
This  original  velocity  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  whole  solar  system  is  mov- 
ing forward  in  space,  or  moving  round  a  cen- 
tral sun.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  a  body  sufficiently  large  to  Zer- 
oise from  the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  any 
appreciable  motive  influence  upon  the  sun. 
And  besides,  if  our  earth,  over  and  above 
its  heliocentric  motion,  moved  along  with  the 
sun  through  space,  this  would  produce  appa- 
rent aberrations  in  the  light  which  comes 
to  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars,  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  which  are  actually  observed. 
Our  sun  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  lite- 
rally a  fixed  star ;  although  its  light,  like  that 
of  all  the  fixed  stars,  may  be  connected  with 
the  fall  of  cosmical  debris  into  it,  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  debris  should  ever  be  exhaust- 
ed. 

Turning  from  the  universe  to  our  own 
earth,  Dr.  Mayer  proceeded  to  state  his 
reasons  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  phe- 
nomenon of  terrestrial  mugnetism  is  dite 
to  the  trade  winds. 

The  lowest  stratum  of  the  trade  winds  as- 
sumes, by  friction  with  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
an  electrical  condition  the  opposite  of  that  of 
the  water ;  the  air  then  rises  under  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  and  the  colder  air  from  the  pole 
streams  in  underneath^  driving  it  towards  the 
pole,  where  from  its  high  state  of  electric  ten- 
sion it  produces  the  Aurora  Boreah's.  Now 
it  is  noticeable  that  owing  to  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  globe,  the  electric  activity  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  on  the  whole 
stronger  than  that  of  the  northern  ;  the  result 
of  which  is,  that  not  only  between  the  Pole 
and  Equator,  but  also  between  North  and 
South  Pole,  there  is  a  constant  disturbance  of 
electrical  equihbrium  taking  place,  by  which 
the  direction  of  the  Magnetic  needle  is  de- 
termined. 

The  address  was  concluded  by  an  ex- 
position of  the  lecturer's  philosophical 
and  theological  position. 

Dr.  Karl  Vogt  (of  Geneva)  summed 
up  the  main  results  of  the  recent  Con- 
gress of  Palceo7itologists  at  Copenhagen. 
After  vindicating  the  place  of  Primeval 
History  as  one  of  the  exact  Physical  sci^ 
ences,  he  divided  the  subject  under  three 
headings :  — 

Hew  Siribs.— Yol.  XL,  No.  3. 


1.  The  age  of  the  human  race, — There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  man  existed  in  Europe 
— probably  the  latest  peopled  part  of  the 
world — at  a  time  when  the  great  southern  ani- 
mals, the  elephant,  the  mammoth,  rhinoceros, 
hippopotamus,  were  found  there,  which  are 
now  extinct.  Even  where  no  human  remains 
or  tools  have  been  found,  the  acute  researches 
of  Steenstrup  have  found  traces  of  man  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  bones  which  have  been  gnaw- 
ed by  animals  from  those  which  show  signs  of 
having  been  split  by  man  for  the  sake  of  the 
marrow.  Or  otherwise  handled  by  him.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  posterior  to  the  advent  of 
man  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  of  Dover,  and 
the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Africa, 
were  still  united  by  isthmuses;  the  whole 
Mediterranean  area  was  separated  from  Africa 
by  a  sea  in  the  basin  of  Sahara ;  the  Baltic 
was  a  sea  of  ice  covering  the  whole  low 
levels  of  N.  Germany  and  Russia,  and  cutting 
oflf  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  into  what 
would  have  been  an  island  but  for  its  junction 
with  Denmark. 

The  astonishing  researches  of  Lartet  in 
France,  of  Fraas  in  Germany,  and  of  Dupont 
in  Belgium,  have  proved  that  this  period  was 
succeeded  by  another,  in  which  men  hunted 
in  the  countries  of  Central  Europe  the  rein- 
deer and  other  arctic  animals,  in  an  arctic  cli- 
mate, and  surrounded  by  an  arctic  flora. 

We  may  also  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
migrations  of  these  primeval  races :  the  hu- 
man contemporaries  of  the  most  ancient  ani- 
mals, the  mammoth,  the  cave-bear,  and  the 
cave-lion,  can  only  be  traced  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  parts  of  Europe.  In  Central 
Europe  and  Switzerland  their  remains  are 
unknown.  In  the  "  reindeer  period,"  again, 
we  find  man  in  Switzerland  and  in  Suabiaj 
but  no  trace  of  him  in  North  Germany  and 
Denmark. 

2.  The  growth  of  primeval  civilization  is 
shown  by  the  striking  similarity  of  the  tools  dug 
up  in  caves  of  the  "  reindeer  period  "  in  the 
South  of  France  with  those  of  the  Esquimaux 
and  Greenlanders  collected  in  the  Museum  at 
Copenhagen.  Our  primeval  Europeans  wpre 
no  doubt  savages  in  the  fullest  sense,  even 
those  with  a  white  skin  being  distinctly  in- 
ferior, so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  to  the  lowest 
type  of  modem  savage,  ftie  Austrahan.  They 
were  cannibals,  as  has  been  lately  shown  by 
researches  in  Copenhagen.  The  lake  villages 
in  Switzerland,  on  the  other  hand,  show  that 
Agriculture  and  the  Pastoral  life  flourished 
whilst  the  metals  were  still  unknown,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  them  was  connected 
with  barter  and  trade. 

We  are  acquainted  at  present  with  a  num- 
ber of  primeval  manufacturing  localities,  and 
of  the  commercial  routes  which  were  used  in 
the  rudest  times.  It  can  be  shown  moreover 
that  our  civilization  came  not  from  Asia,  but 
from  Africa ;  and  Heer  has  proved  that  the 
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cultivated  plants  in  the  Swiss  lake  villages  arc 
of  African,  and,  to  a  great  extent^  Egyptian 
origin. 

3.  7%€  corporeal  developmeni  of  Man^  and 
the  diiferent  families,  kinds,  and  races  of  men, 
have  been  fur  less  investigated  than  the  cor- 
responding divisions  of  the  ape  type.  In 
many  places  the  skulls  discovered  have  been 
few  :  but  less  than  a  year  ago  a  whole  ceme- 
tery of  more  than  forty  human  skulls  and 
skeletons,  belonging  to  the  "  reindeer  period," 
was  discovered  near  Solutri,  in  France.  We 
therefore  now  have  considerable  material 
for  arriving  at  conclusions  respecting  primeval 
man  of  this  period.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  man  approaches  more  nearly  in  bodily 
conformation  to  the  animal,  and  especially  his 
nearest  relative,  the  ape,  the  lower  his  stage 
of  culture.  As  time  goes  on  these  characteris- 
tics gradually  vanish :  the  forehead  becomes 
more  upright,  the  skull  higher  and  more 
dome-shapeJ,  and  the  projecting  countenance 
gradually  recedes  under  the  skulL  These 
changes  arc  the  result  of  man's  conflict  with 
his  circumstances,  and  of  the  mental  labor 
which  that  conflict  entails. 

Pkofkssor  ViRcnow's  lecture  "On 
the  Prcjjont  State  of  Pathology"  was  a 
risume  of  the  history  of  the  theory  of 
disease.  After  mentioning  the  practical 
evils  arising  from  the  prevalence  of  false 
or  superstitious  ideas  about  the  nature  of 
disease,  he  proceeded  to  show  that — 

These  popular  ideas  are  due  to  an  amalga- 
mation through  the  medium  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
calliterature  ofthe  middle  ages,  of  conceptions 
common  to  most  Oriental  nations  of  disease 
as  an  infection  of  the  blood,  with  the  Greek 
or  Ilippocratic  theory  of  it  as  the  inharmonious 
mixture  of  the  four  **  humors,"  of  which  every 

Sortion  ofthe  body  was  supposed  to  consist, 
ioth  these  views  agreed  in  supposing  the 
introduction  of  a  materies  morhi  into  the  sys- 
tem, which  produced  the  infection  according 
to  tlie  one  view,  and  the  disharmony  accord- 
ing to  the  other.  Afler  the  middle  ages  this 
"matter  of  disease"  was  conceived  as  an  irri- 
tant introduced  info  the  peccant  "humor." 
But  the  observation  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  disease  throifl^h  a  series  of  stages  soon 
pave  lisc  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a 
living  6' 1 1 'Stance  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  char- 
acter; and  as  the  more  minute  organic  beings 
became  known,  a  theory  arose  which  the 
late  Dr.  Schonlein  endeavored  to  carry  out  to 
its  loffical  conclusions,  that  all  disease  was  ro- 
rferable  to  the  presence  of  parasitic  agoneios. 
The  dii^cussion  which  is  still  rife,  as  to  whethrr 
cholera,  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  aro  the 
results  ofthe  presence  of  microscopic  gorms  in 
the  body,  has  led  by  a  verv  natural  confuHioii 
tlo  the  coneeptioD  that  in  these  germs  we  liuvo 
Ihe  essenqe  or  material  of  the  diiease  itaelf. 


Parallel  to  this  view  of  diaeaw  as  a  ■»- 
terial  entity,  we  find  that  which  identifiei  it 
with  an  entiW  of  an  immaterial  or  apiritnl 
character.  This  was  in  the  earliest  limee,  and 
still  is,  the  belief  of  the  Arabiana  and  Chi- 
nese. It  seems  an  analogous  concepticm  to 
that  of  life  as  an  entity  resembling  the  hnath: 
and  a  number  of  popular  conceptiona  abost 
disease  are  traceable  to  it.  The  refereneg 
of  disease  to  an  evil  spirit  or  to  the  defil, 
the  care  of  the  mother  that  her  chfld  sbooM 
not  be  breathed  upon  by  a  witch,  and  gener 
ally  the  belief  in  demoniacal  posseasioo,  be- 
sides a  host  of  remedies,  are  derived  firom  the 
same  idea. 

Opposed  to  both  these  conceptions  of  diseese 
as  an  entity,  is  that  which  arose  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  although  traces  of  it  mk 
visible  still  earlier — and  which  regards  disease 
as  inseparable  from,  and  to  a  obtain  extent 
a  part  of,  the  organism  itsell  This  is  the 
first  step  on  the  road  to  truth,  implying  is  it 
does  the  distinction  between  the  oauae  of  the 
disease,  which  may  be  the  introduction  of  a 
foreign  substance,  and  the  disease  itaelfl  whidi 
is  a  state  or  process  in  the  organism  diBfianfd. 
Out  of  this  view  arose  the  further  notion  that 
disease  is  a  conflict  between  the  organism 
and  the  foreign  substance.  Whatever  may 
be  the  accuracy  of  such  an  ezpresaion,  tM 
conception  of  disease  as  an  event  or  process 
is  a  familiar  one.  It  is  remarkable,  howerer, 
that  it  is  not  older  than  something  over  ^iri^ 
years :  and  the  requisite  nomenclature  to  ex- 
press it  is  still  wanting  or  imperiect  botii  in 
English  and  French.  The  next  step  waa  to 
connect  Pathology  more  and  more  with  the 
study  of  healthy  life,  with  Biology* 

From  this  point  of  view  we  may  define  dis- 
ease as  ''Life  under  altered  conditions."    But 
this  is  too  vague.    Imprisonment  ia  "life  un- 
der altered  conditions,*'  but  it  is  not  disease. 
The  animal  body  possesses  a  remarkable  pow- 
er of  adapting  itself  to  altered  conditions; 
and  the  limit  of  this  power  is  the  boundary 
beyond  which  disease  begins.     It  is  the  ina- 
bility of  the  body  to  eliminate  disturbance  of 
function  produced  by  alteration  of  condition. 
And  the  business  of  the  physician  is  to  sup- 
port and  emancipate  thispower  of  elimination. 
Parallel  with  this  development  of  the  con- 
ception of  disease,  we  find  a  growing  delioacj 
in  the  analysis  of  its  seat.     At  first  a  rougn 
geographical  definition  of  its  position  in  the 
head,  brea.<t,  &c.,  sufficed.    Then  disease  was 
named  more  exactly  after  the  organ  aflboted; 
later  still,  atler  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
organ  was  affected :  until  at  length  we  have 
come  down  to  the  tissues  of  which  the  organs 
are  eomposcil,  and  still  further  to  the  minute 
cells  of  which  the  tissues  are  compoeedi  in  or- 
der there  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  dia- 
oase  in  modifications  of  these  mioroacopioal 
elumoiiU  which  are  the  really  ultimate  agen- 
invH  ill  tho  uuiniul  organism. 
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The  lecturer  concluded  amidst  loud 
applause  by  urging  on  statesmen  the 
cultivation  of  accurate  knowledge  of 
the   conditions  of  popular  health  and 


well-being. 


In  the  sections  the  following  are  amongst 
the  more  important  papers  read : — Helmholtz, 
On  Electric  Oscillations;  Neumayer,  On  some 
Preparations  for  the  Observation  of  the  Ap- 
proaching Transit  of  Venus  in  1872  and  1882 ; 


Glaus,  On  Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Nitro- 
gen; Bottger,  On  the  Absorption  of  Bydrogen 
by  PaUadium  ;  and  On  the  Coating  of  Olass 
and  Porcelain  with  Platinum  ;  Wislicenus,  On 
new  Researches  into  Lactic  Acid ;  Virchow, 
On  Old  Scandinavian  Skulls;  Heidenhain, 
On  the  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on 
Animal  Heat 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  is  to 
take  place  at  Rostock. 


•  ♦  • 


The  Spectator. 
MR.  TENNYSON'S  NEW  POEMS.* 


Mr.  Tennyson's  genius  deepens  and 
matures  with  every  fresh  year,  and  with 
every  year  seems  to  dwell  more  power- 
fully and   with  greater    effect  on  the 
task  of  knitting  closely  together    the 
world   of  spirit  and   of   sense,  and  of 
showing  their  true  relations.     Painful  as 
was  the  subject  of  the  poem  on  Lucre- 
tius which  he  gave  us  last   year,  and 
which  is  included,  of  course,  in  this  vol- 
ume,— so  painful  that  the  poem  can  never 
be  popular, — we  doubt  if  he  has  done 
anything  embodying  a  greater  weight  of 
intellect  and  a  nobler  flight  of  the  higher 
imagination ;  and  certainly  he  has  never 
done  anything  which  leaves  a  profounder 
spiritual  impression.     By  sheer  mastery 
of  the  spell  which  the  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy had  gained  over  the  mind  of  the 
great  Roman  poet,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil, — and  no  one  shows  more  power- 
fully than  Mr.  Tennyson  that  the  athe- 
ism of  Lucretius  was,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent, a  spiritual   revolt  against  impure 
religions, — and  by  pursuing  rigidly  that 
philosophic    thread    of    thou^t,    after 
some  evil  drug  intended  to  excite  the 
animal  nature  had,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition, been  supposed  to  work  its  dis- 
torting effect  on  the  brain  of  the  pas- 
sionless theorist,  Tennyson  manages  to 
impress  on  us  that  even  the  greatest  and 
most  passionless  thinkers  will  find  some 
hour  in  which  "  nature,*'  as  they  have 
imagined  it,  is  so  infinitely  below  the 
highest  spirit  of  their  own  lives,  that 
their  whole  being  is  swallowed  up  in 
one   intense  yearning    to  escape  from 


*  The  Holy  OraH,  and  other  Pdema,  By  Alfred 
Tennyson,  D.C.L.,  Foet  Laureate.  Boston :  Fields, 
0;*good  &  Co. 


nature,  even  by  outraging  nature,  to 
find  a  **  divine  tranquillity  "  which  nature 
cannot  give  them,  and  which  they  ask 
therefore  the  dissolution  of  nature  to 
give  instead.  But  as  we  spoke  of  this 
noble  poem  when  it  first  appeared,  we 
will  not  dwell  further  on  it  now;  we 
only  return  to  it  to  show  with  how  fresh 
and  increasing  a  power  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate's genius  returns  again  and  again  to 
the  subject  of  the  war  between  spirit 
and  flesh,  as  his  intellectual  grasp  en- 
larges, and  he  comprehends  still  more 
clearly  the  intellectual  visions  and  pro- 
blems, successes  and  failures  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Before  we  turn  to  the 
noble  addition  to  the  ArtJiurian  cycle  of 
poems  which  is  contained  in  this  volume, 
let  us  illustrate  what  we  have  said  by 
the  singularly  grand  and  musical  stanzas, 
called  "The  Higher  Pantheism,"  which, 
as  we  understand  their  meaning,  is  no 
Pantheism  at  all,  but  a  most  carefully 
discriminate  protest  against  Pantheism, 
inasmuch  as^he  poet  reserves  even  from 
the  dominion  of  God  the  spiritual  per- 
sonality of  man,  and  attributes  even  to 
God  a  spiritual  personality  like  unto 
that  of  man : — 

*'TiiB  Higher  Panthsisk. 

'^The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills 

and  the  plains- 
Are  not  these,  0  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him  who 

reigns  ? 
Is  not  the  Vision  He?  tho'  He  be  not  that  which 

He  seems? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we  not 

live  in  dreams? 
Earth,  these  solid  stars^  this  weight  of  body  and 

Umh, 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division 

(torn  Him  ? 
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Dark  is  the  world  to  thee :  thyself  art  the  reason 

why; 
For  is  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  hast  power  to 

feel  'lamlV 
Glory  about  thee,  without  thee ;  and  thou  ful- 

fillest  thy  doom, 
Making  Him  broken  gleams,  and  a  stifled  splen- 
dor and  gloom. 
Speak  to  him  thou  for  Ho  hears,  and  Spirit  with 

Spirit  can  meet — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than 

hands  and  feet. 
God  is  law,  say  the  wise ;  0  Soul,  and  let  us 

rejoice, 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is  yet  His 

voice. 
Law  is  God,  say  some:  no  God  at  all,  says  the 

fool; 
For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff 

bent  in  a  pool ; 
And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  of 

man  cannot  see ; 
But  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  Vision^were 

it  not  He?" 

There  is  something  of  the  roll  of  the  or- 
gan in  the  rhythm  of  these  noble  lines, 
which,  for  substance,  contain,  to  our 
mind,  a  grand,  if  somewhat  darkly  grand, 
expression  of  the  thought  that  all  which 
exists  in  the  universe  is  either  man  or 
God ;  that  the  physical  world  only  even 
seems  a  veil  upon  the  spiiitual,  through 
the  weakness,  errors,  and  revolts  of  our 
own  senses,  intellect,  and  will;  that  "if 
we  could  see  and  hear,"  we  should  no 
longer  make  Him  "  broken  gleams  and  a 
stifled  splendor  and  gloom ; "  but  should 
be  all  the  more  aware  of  the  infinite  per- 
sonal life  behind  law,  and  the  indepen- 
dent personal  life  to  which  the  thunders 
of  law  appeal  in  us.  Some  might  say 
that  the  poem  on  Lucretius  suggests  a 
limitation  even  to  this  doctrine  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  calls  "the  higher  panthe- 
ism," since  it  shows  how  a  "wicked 
broth"  infused  into  the  body,  and 
"confusing  the  chcmic  labor  of  the 
blood,"  makes  the  world  dark  to  a  noble 
mind,  without  its  having  any  right  to 
say,  "  Thyself  art  the  reason  why."  But 
the  poet  would  probably  reply  that  in 
some  higher  sense — if  this  icere^  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  the  end  of  Lucre- 
tius— he  was  himself  the  true  reason  of 
this  tragical  close  to  his  life,  inasmuch 
as  the  whole  course  of  the  blind  grop- 
ings  of  his  great  intellect  may  have 
pointed  to  some  final  struggle  of  this 
sort  with  ;tlie  animal  side  of  his  nature, 
as  the  best  .mode  of  finally  releasing  him 
from  bis  dream  that  there  is  no  higher 
"nature^'  in  m^n  beyond  what  a  chance 


concou]*8e   of  atoms   could   eauae  and 
crush. 

But  the  greatest,  if  not  in  every  re- 
spect the  most  jpeiiect,  of  Mr.  TennysoD'i 
works  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be  thst 
in  which  he  illustrates  the  lasting  of  the 
flesh  against  the  spirit,  and  the  qpiiit 
against  the  flesh,  in  his  treatment  of  the 
noble  cycle  of  Arthurian  legends  It  is' 
a  misfortune  for  the  perfect  comprelieih 
sion  of  this  great  poem  by  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's own  contemporaries  that  he  has 
communicated  it  in  fragments  of  which 
not  many  of  us  had  caught  the  true  con- 
necting thought  till  now.  We  regret 
that  the  publisher  has  not  kept  the 
promise  given  us  in  the  fly-leaf,  of  a 
simultaneous  republication  of  the  whole 
series  of  Arthurian  poems  in  the  order 
in  which  their  author  wishes  them  to  be 
read.  Had  he  done  so,  many  would  have 
re-read  the  other  idyls  before  seizing 
on  the  new  ones,  and  would  00  have 
gained  an  immense  advantage  for  the 
understanding  of  the  whole.  To  the* 
present  writer,  at  least,  the  Arthurian 
idyls  have  risen  from  a  very  exquisite 
scries  of  cabinet  pictures  into  a  great 
tragic  epic,  from  this  re-reading  of  the 
series  in  order,  with  the  new  and  won- 
derfully vivid  introduction,  and  the  new 
books  which  just  precede  the  close. 
"The  Comingof  Arthur,"  and  the  new 
opening  of  "The  Morte  d' Arthur,'*  con- 
tain in  some  sense  the  key  to  the  whole. 
Mr.  Tennyson  himself  made  it  the  origi- 
nal recommendation  of  his  "Morte 
d' Arthur,"  read  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
the  party  at  "Francis  AUen^"  that  it 
had  a  modern  treatment, — 

"  Perhaps  some  modern  touches  here  and  there 
Kedeemcd  it  from  the  charge  of  DothiDgnr-*  " 


Now  that  it  has  grown  bole  by  bole  into 
a  stately  tree  of  song,  we  know  none  of 
his  poems  more  thoroughly  modem  in 
spirit,  though  always  in  a  way  that  does 
not  jar  with  the  legendary  form  into 
which  that  modern  spirit  is  poured*  The 
ideal  ruler  of  the  poem,  who  makes  his 
knights  swear 

"  To  reverence  the  King,  as  if  he  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  oonacienoe  as  their 

King," 

combines  a  strangely  modem  tolerance, 
a  deep  reverence  for  the  individual  na- 
ture of  every  one  under  his  rule,  with 
that    "great    authority"  by  virtue   of 
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which  he  reigns.  But  then  this  happens 
to  fit  in  well  with  the  reverence  and 
courtliness  of  the  chivalric  system  of 
life,  better  perhaps  than  it  could  with 
that  laissez-faire  which  is  the  root  of  so 
much  of  our  modern  tolerance, — a  toler- 
ance rooted  less  in  reverence  than  in 
self-sufficiency.  How  fine  is  the  concep- 
tion of  the  King  as  given  in  "  The  Com- 
ing of  Arthur,"  in  the  testimony  adduced 
by  his  half  sister,  Bellicent,  the  Queen 
of  Orkney,  to  the  King  of  Cameliard, 
while  the  latter  is  still  doubting  whether 
or  not  to  give  his  daughter  Guinevere  to 
Arthur : — 

"  '0  king  I '  she  cried^  *  and  T  will  tell  thee:  few, 
Few.  but  all  brave,  all  of  one  mind  with  him ; 
For  T  was  near  liira  when  the  savage  yells 
Of  Uther's  peerage  died,  and  Arthur  sat 
Crown*d  on  the  dais,  and  bis  warriors  cried, 
*  Be  thou  the  king,  and  we  will  work  thy  will 
Who  love  thee.'      Then  the  king,  in  low  deep 

tones, 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority, 
Bound  them  by  so  straight  vows  to  his  own  self, 
That  when   they   rose,   knighted  from   kneeling, 

some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost, 
Some    flushed,    and    others    dazed,  as    one   who 

w&kes 
Half-blinded  at  the  coming  of  a  light. 

"  But  when  he  spake  and  cheered  his  Table  Round 
With  large  divine  and  comfortable  words 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee — I  beheld 
From  eye  to  eye  thro'  all  their  Order  flash 
A  momentary  likeness  of  the  king : 
And  ere  it  left  their  faces,  thro'  the  cross 
And  those  around  it  and  the  Crucified, 
Down  from  the  casement  over  Arthur,  smote 
Flame-color,  vert  and  azure,  in  three  rays. 
One  falling  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens, 
Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  bright 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need." 

The  theme  of  the  whole  series  of  poems 
is  the  process  of  the  partial  dethrone- 
ment of  Arthur  from  his  spiritual  rule 
over  his  order,  through  the  disloyalty 
and  shame  of  Guinevere  and  Lancelot ; 
of  the  spread  of  this  infectious  guilt  in 
larger  and  larger  circles  till  it  breaks  up 
the  oneness  of  the  realm  altogether,  and 
the  Order  of  the  Round  Table  is  shat- 
tered, and  the  ideal  king,  deserted  by 
many  of  his  own  knights,  and  deeply 
wounded  in  the  last  great  battle  with 
tlie  traitor  and  the  heathens,  vanishes 
into  the  world  beyond,  not  without  leav- 
ing a  loud  rumor  and  ever-springing 
hope  of  his  return.    Yet,  as  in  all  the 


higher  tragedy,  the  failure  is  itself  a  suc- 
cess. The  dissolution  of  the  order  he 
created  yet  leaves  behind  it  the  image  of 
a  true  king,  grander,  higher  than  any 
realm  he  could  rule,  and  grander  and 
higher  precisely  because  he  himself  had 
been  greater  even  in  failure  than  in  suc- 
cess. How  fine  is  the  forecast  of  this, — 
that  his  realm  shall  disappear,  but  that 
the  image  of  the  King  shall  remain,  even 
when  the  earth  beneath  it  vanishes 
away, — in  Leodogran's  dream  : — 

"  She  spake  and  King  Leodogran  rejoiced, 
But  musing  '  Shall  I  answer  yea  or  nay  ?  * 
Doubted,  and  drowsed,  nodded  and  slept,  and  saw, 
Dreaming,  a  slope  of  land  that  ever  grew, 
Field  after  field,  up  to  a  height,  the  peak 
Haze-hidden,  and  thereon  a  phantom  king. 
Now  looming,  and  now  lost;  and  on  the  slope 
The    sword    rose,  the    hind  fell,   the  herd  was 

driven, 
Fire  glimpsed;  and  all  the  land  from  roof  and  rick, 
In  drifts  of  smoke  before  a  rolling  wind, 
Stream'd  to  the  peak,  and  mingled  with  the  haze 
And  made  it  thicker ;  while  the  phantom  king 
Sent  out  at  times  a  voice ;  and  here  and  there 
Stood  one  who  pointed  toward  the  voice,  the  rest 
Slew  on  and  burnt,  crying,  •  No  king  of  ours, 
No  son  of  Uther,  and  no  king  of  ours ; ' 
Till  with  a  wink  his  dream  was  changed,  the  haze 
Descended,  and  the  solid  earth  became 
As  nothing,  and  the  king  stood  out  in  heaven, 
Crown'd.    And  Leodogran  awoke,  and  sent 
niflus,  and  Brastias  and  Bedivere, 
Back  to  the  court  of  Arthur  answering  yea." 

— in  other  words,  Arthur  is  not  crowned 
"in  heaven"  till  he  has  ceased  to  hold 
the  sceptre  of  government ;  and  then 
first  his  authority  is  acknowledged  by 
those  who  had  till  then  defied  it  in  their 
hearts,  while  admitting  its  right  over 
them.  We  need  not  go  over  the  ground 
of  the  old  idyls,  but  would  only  remind 
our  readers  that  in  the  very  first  of 
them, — "Enid," — the  true  burden  of  the 
story  is  the  distrust  sown  in  the  knightly 
mind  of  Greraint  by  the  Queen's  unfaith- 
fulness, his  reluctance  to  leave  his  wife 
Enid  under  her  care,  his  neglect  of  the 
duties  of  his  government  in  watching 
her,  his  moody  self-will  growing  out  of 
this  jealousy  and  mistrust,  and  the  wild 
and  violent  lavishing  of  his  strength  in 
exploits  which  draw  down  the  censure 
of  the  King,  who  contrasts  with  them 
the  sane  and  more  obedient  mind  of  one 
who  had  been  won  from  a  life  of  pride 
and  violence  to  obedience.  The  object 
of  the  idyl  is  evidently  to  compare  the 
moral   state   and  danger  of  him  who 
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18  tempted  away  from  a  noble  order  of 
life  by  scandals  to  his  conscience  exist- 
ing in  that  order,  with  the  state  of  him 
who  has  never  lived  under  such  a  noble 
order  at  all,  and  to  show  tliat  the  shock 
to  a  mhid. already  in  the  light  may  be 
even  more  dangerous  than  an  outer 
world  of  evil  and  ignorance  to  one 
which  has  never  been  captivated  by  any 
true  conception  of  nobility  at  all.  In  the 
book  of  Vivien  describing  her  triumph 
over  Merlin,  we  have  the  description  of 
the  struggle  between  the  most  sensual 
and  the  most  intellectual  nature  in 
Arthur's  Court,  and  see  the  magic  charm 
of  "  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands  " 
which  the  great  seer  had  discovered  to 
charm  the  senses  to  sleep,  used  by  a 
wanton  to  lay  the  seer  himself  to  sleep. 
And  here,  again,  the  motive  is  closely 
bound  up  with  Guinevere  and  Lancelot's 
sin,  for  it  is  when  Arthur,  "  vext  at  a 
rumor  rife  about  the  Queen,"  is  walk- 
ing moodily  alone,  that  Vivien  meets 
him,  and  attempts  to  win  him  by  "  dark, 
sweet  hints  of  some  who  prized  him  more 
than  who  should  prize  him  most ;  "  and 
her  failure  with  tlie  King,  and  the  ridi- 
cule the  attempt  excites  in  the  Coui-t  sets 
her  upon  the  ambitious  task  of  retriev- 
ing her  defeat  by  a  triumph  over  Merlin, 
and  winning  from  him  the  secret  of  the 
spell  by  which  she  conquers  him,  and  robs 
the  King  of  his  wisest  and  most  potent 
subject.  In  "  Elaine  "  we  have  the  first 
serious  threatening  of  the  cloud  which 
ultimately  breaks  over  Arthur,  the  noble 
picture  of  Guinevere's  jealousy  when  she 
hears  Lancelot's  name  coupled,  however 
erroneously,  with  Elaine's,  and  flings  his 
proflTered  diamonds  into  the  river ;  while 
Elaine's  innocent,  simple,  and  hopeless 
love  is  introduced  as  a  contrast  to  the 
guilty  passion  of  the  great  Queen's  heart, 
and  Arthur  is  shown  just  dimly  forecast- 
ing the  coming  ruin  of  his  peace,  though 
still  absolutely  trusting  with  a  kingly 
trustfulness  both  in  his  wife  and  in  his 
greatest  knight.  It  is  to  this  point  in 
the  series  of  the  Arthurian  idyls,  after 
the  degeneration  of  feeling  from  the 
time  when  Arthur  and  his  knighthood 
were  "  all  one  will  "  had  had  time  to 
spread,  that  the  two  new  books,  the 
"Holy  Grail"  and  "Pelleas  and  Ettarre," 
belong, — the  first  representing  that  fa- 
natical reaction  towards  ecstatic  holiness 


which,  where  there  is  a  real  spirit  of 
faith,  so  often  breaks,  withoat  preyent- 
ing,  a  moral  descent,  and  the  latter  rep- 
resenting the  still  greater  laxity  of  life 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  discovery,  when 
the  scandals  of  the  time  dnve  hasty  and 
passionate  innocence  into  the  belief  that 
the  whole  Round  Table  is  a  whited  te- 
pulchre  full  of  pollution,  and  enconrage 
the  traitor.  Mod  red,  to  think  within  him* 
self  that  the  time  for  his  conspiracy  is 
'^  hard  at  hand."  Both  books  are  mar- 
vellously fine, — most  of  the  two,  perhape, 
the  former,  which  paints  with  the  richest 
possible  coloring  the  visions  of  enthusiasts 
seeking  for  a  restoration  of  the  age  of 
miracle  and  of  an  opened  heaven.  The 
picture  is  full  of  skilfully  disguised 
"  modem  touches."  The  year  of  miracle 
begins  witli  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Cup 
by  a  nun,  the  sister  of  Sir  Percivale,  and 
we  are  carefully  told  what  it  is  that 
drives  her  into  the  life  of  visionary  ec- 
stasy. She  had  been  disappointed  in 
love,  and  thus  inclined  to  the  conventual 
life.     Once  in  her  convent, — 

"  Nun  as  she  was,  the  scandal  of  the  Oouit| 
Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Roond, 
And  tho  stranp^  soand  of  an  adulterous  mot, 
Across  the  iron  gjating  of  her  cell 
Beat,  and  she  pray*d  and  fasted  all  the  more." 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  sees  the  vision 
of  the  Holy  Cup,  and  inspires  others 
with  her  belief.  As  a  likeness  of  tho 
King  had  flashed  from  the  eyes  of  his 
knigiits  in  the  first  glow  of  their  fealty, 
so  the  ecstasy  of  the  nun  spreads  to  the 
purest  and  most  enthusiastio  of  her 
friends,  Sir  Galahad,  who, 

"When  he  beard 

My  sister's  vision  filled  me  with  amaze ; 

Ills  eyes  became  so  like  her  own  thej  seemed 

Hers,  and  himself  her  brother  more  thaa  L*' 

And  when  she  sends  him  on  the  Quest — 

*'  She  sent  tho  deathless  passion  in  ber  eje^ 
Tltn/  him,  and  made  him  hersi,  and  laid  ber  mind 
On  him,  and  ho  believed  in  her  beliot" 

From  which  it  may  be  gathered  that 
the  miracles  and  visions  of  the  poem  are 
all  more  subjective  than  they  at  first 
might  seem.  Very  fine  is  tho  pageantry 
of  the  Quest,  as  it  is  told  by  the  different 
knights  who  take  part  in  it,  and  who, 
each  of  them,  lends  his  own  character  to 
the  wonders  and  the  visions  throngh 
which  he  passes,  down  to  Sir  Ghiwain, 
the  " lightof-love,"  who  swore  the  vow. 
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**and  louder  than  the  rest,"  but  who 
openly  ridiculed  it  afterwards,  and  super- 
fluously swore  to  be 

"  Deafer  than  the  blue-eyed  cat, 
And  thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl 
To  holy  virgins  in  their  ecstasies 
Henceforward  I " 

— whereon  the  King  remarks  that  such 
an  oath  is  gratuitous  in  one  who  is 
already  "too  blind  to  have  desire  to 
see."  Perhaps  the  finest  story  of  all  is 
that  of  Sir  Lancelot's  search  in  the  hope 
of  finding  something  which  might  rescue 
him  from  his  own  conscience ; — a  story 
evidently  tinctured  with  a  gleam  of  in- 
sanity,— 

•'  *  Then  there  romain'd  but  Lancelot,  for  the  rest 
Spake  but  of  sundry  perils  in  the  storm  ; 
Perhaps,  like  him  of  Cana  in  Holy  Writ, 
Our  Arthur  kept  his  best  until  the  last ; 

*  Thou,  too,  my  Lancelot,'  ask*d  the  King,  *  my 

friend, 
Our  mightiest,  hath  this  Quest  avail'd  for  thee  ? ' 
'  Our  mightiest  1  *    answerM  Lancelot,  with  a 

proan ; 

*  0  King  I ' — and  when  he  paused,  methought  I 

spied 
A  dying  fire  of  madness  in  his  eyes — 

*  0  King!  my  friend,  if  friend  of  thine  I  be, 
Happier  are  those  that  welter  in  their  sin. 
Swine  in  the  mud,  that  cannot  see  for  slime, 
Slime  of  the  ditch ;  but  in  me  lived  a  sin 
So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure, 
Noble,  and  kniglitly  in  me  twined  and  clung 
Round  that  one  sin,  until  the  wholesome  flower 
And  poisonous  grew  together,  each  as  each. 
Not  to  be  pluck'd  asunder;    and   when  thy 

knights 
Sware,  I  sware  with  them  only  in  the  hope 
That  could  I  touch  or  see  the  Holy  Grail 
They  might  be  pluck'd  asunder.     Then  I  spake 
To  one  most  holy  saint,  who  wept  and  said. 
That  save  they  could  be  pluck'd  asunder,  all 
My  quest  were  but  in  vain ;  to  whom  I  vow'd 
That  I  would  work  according  as  he  will'd. 
And  forth  I  went,  and  while  I  yearn'd  and 

strove 
To  tear  the  twain  asunder  in  my  heart. 
My  madness  came  upon  me  as  of  old. 
And  wliipt  me  into  waste  fields  far  away; 
There  was  I  beaten  down  by  little  men, 
Mean  knights,  to  whom  the  moving  of  my  sword 
And  sliadow  of  my  spear  had  been  enow 
To  scare  them  from  me  once ;  and  then  I  came 
All  in  my  folly  to  the  naked  shore. 
Wide  Hals,  where  nothing  but  coarse  grasses 

grew. 

I  felt  the  boat  shock  earth,  and  looking  up, 

Behold,  the  enchanted  towers  of  Carbonek, 

A  castle  like  a  rock  upon  a  rock. 

With  chasm-like  portals  open  to  the  sea, 

And  steps  that  met  the  breaker  I    there  was 

none 
Stood  near  it  but  a  lion  on  each  side 
That  kept  the  entry,  and  the  moon  was  full 


Then  from  the  boat  I  leapt,  and  up  the  stairs. 
Tliere  drew  my  sword.    With  sudden-flaring 

manes 
Those  two  great  beasts  rose  upright  like  a  man, 
Each  gript  a  shoulder,  and  I  stood  between  ; 
And,  when  I  would  have  smitten  them,  heard 

a  voice, 

*  Doubt  not,  go  forward  I  if  thou  doubt,  the 

beasts 
Will  tear  thee  piecemeal.'    Then  with  violence 
The  sword  was  dash'd  from  out  my  hand,  and 

fell. 
And  up  into  the  sounding  hall  I  past ; 
But  nothing  in  the  sounding  hall  I  saw. 
Nor  bench  nor  table,  painting  on  the  wall. 
Or  shield  of  knight ;  only  the  rounded  moon 
Thro'  the  tall  oriel  on  the  rolling  sea. 
But  always  in  the  quiet  house  I  heard, 
Clear  as  a  lark,  high  o*er  me  as  a  lark,  ^ 

A  sweet  voice  singing  in  the  topmost  tower 
To  the  eastward :  up  I  climb'd  a  thousand  steps 
With  pain :  as  in  a  dream  I  seem'd  to  climb 
For  ever ;  at  the  last  I  reach'd  a  door, 
A  light  was  in  the  crannies,  and  I  heard, 

*  Glory  and  joy  and  honor  to  our  Lord 
And  to  the  Holy  Vessel  of  the  Grail.' 
Then  in  my  madness  I  essay'd  the  door ; 
It  gave ;  and  thro'  a  stormy  glare,  a  heat 
As  from  a  seventimes-heated  furnace,  I, 
Blasted  and  burnt,  and  blinded  as  I  was, 
With  such  a  fierceness  that  I  swoon'd  away — 
0,  yet  methought  I  saw  the  Holy  Grail, 

All  pall'd  in  crimson  samite,  and  around 
Great  angels,  awful  shapes,  and  wings  and  eyes. 
And  but  for  all  my  madness  and  my  sin, 
And  then  my  swooning,  I  had  sworn  I  saw 
That  which  I  saw ;  but  what  I  saw  was  veil'd 
And  cover'd ;  and  this  quest  was  not  for  me." 

This  book,  like  almost  all  the  rest,  is 
closed  by  the  King,  who  gives  his  own, 
— the  kingly, — view  of  the  waste  of 
power  and  human  helpfulness  the  Quest 
had  entailed.  He  had  openly  declared 
before  it  was  instituted  that  the  sign,  if 
given  from  Heaven  at  all,  was  one  "  to 
maim  this  Order  which  I  made,"  and 
while  conceding  that  those  who  had  seen 
visions  may  have  had  some  glimpse  of 
divine  things  needful  for  them,  he  exalts 
far  above  such  visions  the  duty  of  re- 
dressing earthly  wrongs  and  purifying 
the  realm.  Whether  the  poet's  own 
sympathy  be  with  this  absolute  prefer- 
ence of  the  practical  to  the  visionary  life, 
or  whether  lie  only  attributes  it  to  the 
king  as  the  true  faith  for  a  Jcing^ — to 
whom  it  is  given  to  govern  rather  than 
to  search  for  contemplative  truth, — we 
are  not  sure.  Perhaps  the  perfect 
kingly  conscience  is  in  this  respect  in- 
tended to  be  somewhat  narrower  and 
less  awake  to  the  thirst  for  spiritual  vis- 
ion than  the  perfect  human  conscience. 
And  yet  Arthur  is  made  to  say, — very 
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much  like  St.  Paul,  who  boasts  that  he 
thanks  God  he  has  vbions,  and  can  speak 
with  tonorues  more  than  all  the  8cers 
among  llis  disciples, — that  he  lias  liis 
visions  too,  but  counts  them  little  com- 
pared with  completing  his  allotted  task 
of  introducing  order  into  his  realm.  On 
"  Pelleas  and  Ettarre,"  fine  as  it  is,  we 
have  no  space  to  dwell.  It  is  a  picture 
of  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Signifi- 
cantly enough,  the  gentle  and  wise  king 
does  not  appear  to  bring  back  to  the 
spirit  of  faith  the  maddened  soul  of  the 
poor  young  knight,  who,  looking  every- 
where for  purity  and  honor,  iin<ls  or  be- 
Ifevcs  he  finds  nothing  but  lust  and 
treachery.  The  book  ends,  cracks  sharp 
off  as  it  were,  with  the  picture  of  jar- 
red and  desperate  enthusiasm  which  has 
lost  all  its  faith  in  human  nature,  and 
with  no  healing  words  of  royal  faith  to 
save  the  wrecked  spirit.  The  Queen 
shrinks  from  the  accusing  eye,  the  King 
is  absent.  Alter  this  book,  the  noble 
idyl  of  Guinevere's  shame  and  repent- 
ance and  parting  from  Arthur — one  of 
the  ohl  iseries — finds  its  natural  i)lace. 
And  finally, — to  bring  our  too  long  re- 
view to  its  conclusion, — we  have  in  the 
new  passage  prefixed  to  "The  Morte 
d'Arthur  "  perhaps  the  finest  fruit  of  Mr. 
Tennyson's  genius.  We  know  nothing 
of  his  so  grand  as  Arthur's  dream,  before 
the  final  battle  in  the  West  in  which  he 
receives  his  mortal  wound,  when  : — 


it 


Tliere  came  on  Arthur  sleepinp,  Gawain  kill'd 
In  Lancelot's  war,  tlio  glioat  of  Gawain  blown 
Along  a  wandering  wind,  and  past  his  car 
Went  shrilling  '  Hollow,  hollow  all  delight! 
Hail,  king!  to-morrow  Ihou  shall  pass  away. 
Farewell  1  there  is  an  isle  of  rest  for  thee. 
And  I  am  blown  along  a  wandering  wind, 
And  hollow,  hollow,  hollow  all  delight.' 
And  laintcr  onward,  like  wild  birds  that  change 
Their  se.ison  in  the  night  and  wail  their  way 
From  cloud  to  cloud,  down  tho  long  wind  the 
dream 


Shriird;  but  in  going  mingled  with  dim  crin 
Far  in  the  moonlit  haze  among  the  hUl^ 
As  of  some  lonely  city  8ack*d  by  night. 
When  all  is  lost,  and  wife  and  child  with  wall 
Pass  to  new  lords ;  and  Arthur  woke  and  etilYd, 
*  Who  spake  ?  A  dream.   0  light  upon  the  wnid, 
Tiiine,  Gawain,  was  the  voico— are  theae  dim 

cries 
Thine,  or  doth  all  that  liauntfl  the  waste  and 

wild 
Mourn,  knowing  it  will  go  along  with  me?*" 

We  are  persuaded  that  the  series  of  Ar-r 
thurian  poems  which  are  now  complete 
are  destined  to  produce  a  greater  and 
greater  impression  on  the  world,  the 
more  fully  their  continuity  of  design  is 
n])prehended.  They  are  no  allegories. 
jiui  with  the  richest  painting  they  com-* 
bine  the  deepest  delineations  of  con- 
science, of  character,  of  social  health  and 
sickness,  and  of  kingly  law. 

In  the  other  poems  of  this  volume — 
"The  Northern  Farmer,"  of  course  ex- 
cepted— we  feel  no  very  deep  interest. 
"The  Golden  Supper,"  and  tne  smaller 
poems  which  have  already  appeared  else- 
where, seem  to  us  to  want — ^like  all 
those  mere  poetic  stories  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's which  have  no  great  thoughts  to 
animate  and  permeate  them — something 
of  backbone.  His  great  power  of  color 
needs  the  restraining  power  of  a  mnster- 
ing  intellectual  purpose,  to  keep  it  from 
over-luxuriance.  "  Enoch  Arden,"  " Ayl- 
mer's  Field,"  "The  Golden  Supper,** 
and  others  of  his  novelettes  in  verse,  < 
lack  the  intellectual  fascination  which  is 
the  true  secret  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  genius. 
The  7norcellemc7it  of  the  Arthurian  poem, 
due  to  its  slow  and  gradual  growth,  may 
have  popularized,  but  has  certainly  hith- 
erto disguised  its  unity  and  greatness, 
even  from  students  of  Tennyson.  Once 
completed,  it  will  be  known  for  what  it 
is, — one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
works. 


•  ♦• 


Macmlllan^B  Magaslne. 
FRi;i)ERICK  KCENIG,  INVENTOR  OF  THE  STEAM-PRINTING   MACHINE. 


BY   SAMUEL   SMILES. 


Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1  806,  a 
young  German  printer  arrived  in  Eng- 
land bringing  with  him  a  great  idea,  his 
only  property.     He  had  conceived  a  me. 


thod  of  indefinitely  multiplying  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  printing-press  by  a  ma- 
chine to  be  worked  by  steam-power, 
and  he  was  in  search  of  the  requiaite 
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means  for  carrying  his  design  into 
effect. 

This  young  German  was  Frederick 
Koenig,  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  at 
Eislebcn,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  where  he 
was  born  in  111b.  He  must  have  been 
a  born  printer,  for  he  used  to  play  at 
printing  when  a  boy,  making  use  of  his 
motlier^s  hand-mangle  to  obtain  rude 
impressions  of  objects.  As  he  would 
be  nothing  but  a  printer,  his  father  sent 
him  to  Leipsic  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to 
learn  the  trade ;  and  in  the  well-known 
office  of  Breitkopf  he  speedily  became 
an  expert  workman. 

Being  both  studious  and  ingenious, 
Koenig,  from  an  early  period,  occupied 
his  leisure  hours  in  devising  ways  and 
means  of  improving  the  art  at  which  he 
worked.  Throwing  off  large  sheets  by 
hand  was  then  a  very  slow  as  well  as 
laborious  process,  and  one  of  the  things 
that  most  occupied  the  young  printer's 
mind  was  whether  some  method  might 
not  be  devised  for  getting  rid  of  this 
"  horse-work,"  for  such  it  was,  in  the 
business  of  printing.  He  proceeded  to 
plan  a  machine  with  that  object,  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  begin  a  model  of  one ; 
but  being  only  a  poor  workman,  he  was 
very  soon  stopped  by  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary means  for  completing  it.  He 
tried  to  enlLst  men  of  capital  in  his 
scheme,  but  they  all  turned  a  deaf  ear 
to  him.  He  went  from  town  to  town, 
offering  his  project  to  the  leading  print- 
ers, but  could  find  no  encouragement. 
The  plan  seemed  to  them  by  far  too 
complicated  and  costly.  Besides,  in- 
dustrial enterprise  in  Germany  was  then 
in  a  measure  paralyzed  by  the  impend- 
ing war  with  France,  and  men  of  capital 
were  naturally  averse  to  risk  their  money 
on  what  seemed  to  them  a  merely  spe- 
culative undertaking. 

Finding  no  sympathizers  or  helpers  at 
home,  Koenig  next  turned  his  attention 
abroad.  England  was  then,  as  no  w,  the 
usual  refuge  of  inventors  who  could  not 
find  the  means  of  bringing  out  their 
schemes  elsewhere ;  and  to  England  he 
wistfully  turned  his  eyes.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  his  inventive  ability  hay- 
ing become  known,  an  offer  was  made 
to  him  by  the  Russian  Government  to 
proceed  to  St.  Petersburg  and  organize 
a  State  printing-office  there.  The  invi- 
tation was  accepted,  and  thither  Koenig 


proceeded  accordingly  in  the  spring  of 
1806.  But  the  official  difficulties  thrown 
in  his  way  were  so  great,  and  so  dis- 
gusted him,  that  he  decided  to  throw 
up  his  appointment  and  try  his  fortune 
in  England,  where  he  arrived,  poor  in 
means  but  rich  in  his  great  idea,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year. 

He  at  first  maintained  himself  with 
difficulty  by  his  trade,  for  his  ignorance 
of  the  language  stood  in  his  way.  But 
to  work  at  the  trade  was  not  Koenig's 
object  in  coming  to  England.  His  idea 
of  a  printing  machine  was  always  upper- 
•  most  in  his  mind,  and  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  master  printers  likely  to  take  it 
up.  After  meeting  with  numerous  re- 
buffs and  disappointments,  he  at  last 
found  what  he  was  in  search  of — a  man 
of  capital  willing  to  risk  his  money  in 
developing  the  invention  and  bringing 
it  into  practical  operation.  This  was 
Thomas  Bensley,  a  leading  London 
printer,  with  whom  Koenig  entered  into 
a  contract  in  March,  1807,  to  accomplish 
his  proposed  printing  machine ;  Bensley, 
on  his  part,  undertaking  to  find  the  re- 
quisite money  for  the  purpose.  Koenig 
then  proceeded  to  mature  his  plans,  and 
to  construct  a  model  machine,  which  oc- 
cupied him  the  greater  part  of  three 
years,  and  a  patent  was  taken  out  for 
the  invention  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1810. 

Steps  were  next  taken  to  erect  a 
working  model,  to  put  it  to  the  test  of 
actual  practice.  In  the  mean  time  Koenig 
had  been  joined  by  another  ingenious 
German  mechanic,  Andrew  F.  Bauer, 
who  proved  of  much  service  to  him  in 
working  out  its  details.  At  length,  in 
April,  1811,  the  first  printing  machine 
driven  by  steam-power  was  constructed 
and  ready  for  use ;  and  the  first  work  it 
turned  out  was  sheet  h  of  the  "Annual 
Register  for  1810,"  which  it  printed  at 
the  rate  of  800  impressions  in  an  hour 
— being  the  first  sheet  of  a  book  ever 
piinted  by  a  machine  and  by  steam- 
power. 

In  this  first  machine  of  Koenig's,  the 
arrangement  was  somewhat  similar  to 
that  known  as  the  "  platen  machine ; " 
the  printing  being  produced  by  two  flat 
plates,  as  in  the  common  hand-press.  It 
also  embodied  an  ingenious  arrangement 
for  inking  the  type.     Instead  of  the  old- 
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fashioned  inking  balls,*  which  were  beat- 
on  over  the  type  by  hand,  fieveral  cylin- 
ders covered  with  felt  and  leather  were 
employed,  those  forming  a  part  of  the 
machine  itself.  IVo  of  the  cylinders 
revolved  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to 
spread  the  ink,  which  was  tlien  trans- 
ferred to  two  other  inking  cylinders  al- 
ternately applied  to  the  "  form  "  by  the 
action  of  spiral  springs. 

Kcenig  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  action  of  his  lirst  machine.  It  would 
have  been   strange   indeed  if  he   had. 
Twenty  years'  labor  did  not  satisfy  Watt 
as  to  the   action   of  his   steam-engine. 
And  Koenig's  engine  was,  like  Watt's, 
only  the  first  of  a  series,  each  exhibiting 
an  improvement  on  its  predecessor,  until 
at  length  the  satisfactory  working  ma- 
chine  was  accomplished.    This  platen 
machine  of  KaMiig  s,  though  it  has  since 
been  taken  np  anew  and  perfected,  was 
not  considered  by  him  sufficiently  simple 
in  its  arrangement  to  be  adapted  for 
common  use  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted it  when  he  was  already  revolving 
in  his  mind  a  plan  of  a  second  machine  on  a 
new  principle,  wnth  the  object  of  insuring 
greater  speed,  economy,  and  simplicity. 
Bv  this  time  two  other  well-known 
London    printers,   Messrs.   Taylor   and 
Woodfall,  joined  Bensley  and  Kcenig  in 
their  partnership   for   tlie  manufacture 
and  sale  of  printii)g  machines.     Kcenig, 
thus  encouraged,  proceeded  with  his  new 
scheme,  the  patent  for  whicli  was  taken 
out  on  October  30th,  1811.     The  princi- 
pal  feature  of  iliis  inveulion  was   the 
printing  cylinder  in    the  centre  of  the 
macliino,  by  which  the  impression  was 
taken  from  the  types,  instead  of  by  fiat 
plates  as  in  the  first  arrangement.    The 
form    was    fixed   on   a   east-iron    plate 
w^liieh  ran  to  and  fro  on  a  t:ible,  being 
received  at  either  end  by  strong  spiral 
springs.     The  other  details  of  the  speci- 
fication included  ifn[>rovements  in  the 
inking  apparatus   and   an  arrangement 


*  The  inkinja^  balls  were  superseded  by  the 
hand-roller  clothed  with  skin,  the  invention  of  the 
late  Lord  Stanhope.  The  eoniposite  roller  now 
in  use  was  the  chance  discovery  of  one  Edward 
Dyas,  printer  and  parish  clerk  of  Madoley  in 
Shropshire.  His  glue-pot  having  been  upset,  and 
Dyas  not  having  a  pelt-ball  ready  at  liand,  look 
up  a  piece  of  the  glue  in  a  soft  state,  and  inked 
a  form  with  it  so  satisfactorily  that  he  continued 
its  use  Ho  afterwards  added  treacle  to  keep  the 
i(luo  soiT. 


for  discharging  the  sheet  on  the  retam 
of  the  form.  A  doxMe  machine  on  the 
same  principle  was  also  indaded  in  this 
patent. 

The  contrivance  of  these  variouB  ar- 
rangements cost  Eoenig  many  anxious 
days  and  nights  of  study  and  labor.  Bat 
he  saw  before  him  only  the  end  in  view, 
and  thouj^ht  little  of  himself  and  fan  loik. 
How  diligently  lie  continued  to  elabo- 
rate the  details  of  his  invention  will  fur- 
ther appear  from  two  other  patents 
which  he  took  out  in  1813  and  1814, — 
the  first  of  w^hich  included  an  important 
iinprovement  in  the  inking  arrangement, 
and  a  contrivance  forjholding  and  carry- 
ing on  the  sheet  and  keeping  it  dose  to 
the  printing  cylinder  by  meauB  of  end- 
less tapes ;  while  in  the  second  was  in- 
troduced the  following  new  expedients: 
a  feeder  consisting  of  an  endless  web,  an 
improved  arrangement  of  the  endless 
tapes  by  employing  inner  as  well  as 
outer  friskets,  an  improvement  of  the 
"  register  "  (that  is,  one  page  falling  ex- 
actly on  the  back  of  another)  by  wUoh 
greater  accuracy  of  impression  was 
secured,  and  finally  an  arrangement  by 
which  tlie  sheet  was  thrown  out  of  the 
machine  printed  on  both  sides. 

l^efore,  however,  these  last- mentioned 
improvements  had  been  introduced, 
Kcenig  had  proceeded  with  the  erection 
of  a  single  cylinder  machine  after  the 
patent  of  1811.  It  was  finished  and 
ready  for  use  by  December,  1812 ;  and 
it  was  then  employed  to  print  the  sheets 
G  and  H  of  Clarkson's  "  Life  of  Penn," 
vol.  i.,  which  it  did  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  at  the  rate  of  800  impressions 
an  hour. 

When  this    machine    had    been  got 
fairly  to  work,  the  proprietors  of  several 
of  the  leading  London  newspapers  were 
invited  to  witness    its    performance — 
amongst  others  Mr.  Perry  of  the  Jtfbm- 
ing  (Jhroiiide^  and  Mr.  Walter  of  the 
Times,      Mr.  Perry  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  would  not  even  go  to 
see  it,  regarding  it  as  a  gimcrack  ;  bat 
Mr.  Walter,  who  had  long  been  desirous 
of  applying  machinery  to    newspaper 
printmg,  at  once  went  to  sec  Kcenig^s 
machine  on  the  premises  in  Whitecross 
Street,  where  it  had  been  manuiactured 
and  was  at  work.    He  had  before  had 
several  interviews  with  the  inventor  on 
the  subject   of  a  steam  press  for  the 
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Times;  but  deteimined  to  wait  the 
issue  of  the  experimental  machine  which 
he  knew  to  be  in  course  of  construction. 
A  glance  at  the  machine  at  work  at 
once  satisfied  Mr.  Walter  as  to  the 
great  value  of  the  invention.  Kocnig 
having  briefly  explained  to  him  the  ac- 
tion of  a  double  machine  ou  the  same 
principle,  Mr.  Walter,  after  only  a  few 
minutes'  consideration,  and  before  leav- 
ing the  premises,  ordered  two  double  ma- 
chines for  the  printing  of  the  Times 
newspaper. 

From  the  day  that  John  Walter  the 
Second  was  taken  into  partnership  by 
his  father,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
he  assumed  the  sole  conduct  and  man- 
agement of  the  Times.  He  had  received 
a  liberal  education,  passing  from  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School  to  Trinity  College, 
Oxford ;  and  he  had  also  been  through 
nearly  every  department  in  the  Times 
office,  mechanical  as  well  as  literary. 
He  had  thus  obtained  a  thorough  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
concern,  in  which  he  was  greatly  helped 
by  his  genius  for  business,  his  habit  of 
assiduous  application,  and  his  extraor- 
dinary energy  of  character.  No  sooner 
did  he  assume  the  management,  than  he 
proceeded  to  remodel  the  establishment 
and  introduce  improvements  in  every 
department.  Before  he  took  the  Times 
in  hand,  the  daily  journal  did  not  seek 
to  guide  public  opinion  or  to  exercise 
political  influence.  It  was  a  news  paper, 
little  more ;  any  political  articles  intro- 
duced being  usually  in  the  form  of 
"Letters  to  the  Editor."  To  the  dis- 
may of  his  father,  young  Walter  struck 
out  an  entirely  new  course.  He 
boldly  stated  his  views  on  public  aflairs, 
bringing  his  strong  and  independent 
judgment  to  bear  on  political  and 
other  public  questions.  He  thus  in- 
vented the  modem  Leading  Article. 
As  his  father  had  feared,  the  course 
which  he  adopted  lost  the  firm  the  Cus- 
toms' printing:,  which  until  then  was 
done  at  the  Times'^  office ;  but  the  loss 
was  far  more  than  compensated  by  the 
increasing  power  and  circulation  which 
the  journal  achieved,  by  its  indepen- 
dence, the  ability  of  its  criticisms,  and 
the  vast  mass  of  information  which,  by 
means  of  correspondents  abroad  and 
eflective  reporting  at  home,  the  new 
editor  introduced  into  its  columns. 


Among  the  many  difficulties  which 
Mr.  Walter  had  to  contend  with  were 
those  arising  from  the  defective  mechan- 
ical arrangements  of  the  paper.  Print- 
ers were  in  those  days  a  very  refractory 
class,  and  not  unfrequently  they  took 
advantage  of  their  position  to  impose 
hard  terms  on  their  employers,  especially 
of  the  daily  press,  where  everything 
must  be  done  to  time.  Thus,  ou  one 
occasion,  in  the  year  1810,  the  pressmen 
of  the  Times  made  a  sudden  demand 
on  Mr.  Walter  for  an  advance  of  wages 
and  the  payment  of  a  uniform  rate  to 
all  hands.  He  was  at  first  disposed  to 
make  concessions,  but,  having  been 
privately  informed  that  a  combination 
was  already  entered  into  by  the  com- 
positors as  well  as  pressmen  to  leave  his 
employment  in  a  body,  under  circum- 
stances that  would  have  stopped  the 
paper  and  inflicted  on  him  the  most 
serious  injury,  he  determined  to  run  all 
risks  rather  than  submit  to  what  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  light  of  an  extor- 
tion. 

The  strike  took  place  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  when  suddenly  and  without 
notice  all  hands  turned  out.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter had  already  resolved  on  his  course. 
He  collected  some  apprentices  from  half 
a  dozen  different  quarters,  and  a  few 
inferior  workmen  glad  to  obtain  employ- 
ment on  any  terms.  He  himself  stripped 
to  his  shin-sleeves  and  went  to  work 
with  the  rest ;  and  for  the  next  six-and- 
thirty  hours  he  was  incessantly  employed 
at  case  and  at  press.  On  the  Monday 
morning  the  conspirators,  who  had  as- 
sembled to  triumph  over  the  publisher's 
ruin,  to  their  injexpressible  amazement 
saw  the  Times  issued  from  the  publish- 
ing-office at  the  usual  hour.  From  that 
day  the  paper  continued  to  appear  as 
regularly  as  before,  though  the  men  and 
boys  employed  in  the  office  were  for  a 
time  in  daily  peril  of  their  lives,  until 
Mr.  Walter  threw  around  ihem  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 

Another  difficulty  that  Mr.  Walter 
had  early  to  contend  with  was  the  ex- 
treme slowness  of  the  process  of  print- 
ing newspapers  by  hand.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  any  event  of  great  public  in- 
terest being  reported  in  the  paper,  it 
was  found  almost  impossible  to  supply 
the  demand.  Only  about  300  copies 
could  be  printed  in  the  hour,  with  one 
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man  to  ink  the  types  and  another  to 
work  the  press.  Thus  it  took  a  long 
time  to  get  out  the  day's  impression, 
and  very  often  the  evening  papers  were 
out  before  the  Times  had  half  supplied 
its  demand.  Various  expedients  were 
resorted  to  in  order  to  overcome  the 
mechanical  impediment.  The  tyi)e  was 
set  •  np  in  duplicate,  and  even  in  tripli- 
cate ;  and  several  Stanhope  presses  were 
kept  constantly  at  work  ;  and  still  the 
insatiable  demands  of  the  newsmen  on 
certain  occasions  could  not  be  sup- 
plied. 

Thus  the  question  was  forced  upon 
Mr.  Walter's  consideration,  whether 
machinery  could  not  be  devised  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  the  production  of 
newspapers.  Instead  of  300  impres- 
sions an  hour,  he  wanted  from  1,500 
to  2,000.  Although  printing  newspa- 
pers at  such  a  speed  then  seemed  as 
chimerical  as  driving  a  ship  through  the 
water  a2:ainst  wind  and  tide  at  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  or  running  a  locomotive 
on  a  railway  at  sixty,  Mr.  Walter  was, 
at  an  early  period,  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  much  more  rapid  print- 
ing by  machinery  was  feasible  ;  and  he 
endeavored  to  induce  several  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivers  to  take  up  and 
work  out  his  idea. 

The  cleverest  inventor  of  that  day 
was  believed  to  be  Isambard  Brunei, 
who  had  so  successfuUy  invented  the 
celebrated  block  machmery  for  Ports- 
mouth dockyard.  Mr.  Walter  first  tried 
him ;  but  after  laboring  over  a  variety 
of  plans  for  a  considerable  time,  Brunei 
finally  gave  up  the  printing  machine, 
unable  to  make  anythinc:  of  it.  Mr. 
Walter  next  tried  Thomas  Marty n,  an 
ingenious  young  compositor,  who  had 
a  scheme  for  a  self-acting  machine  for 
working  the  printing  press.  He  was 
supplied  with  the  necessary  funds  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  idea,  but  it 
never  came  to  anything. 

Thus  baffled  and  disappointed,  it  was 
with  no  slight  degree  of  interest  that 
Mr.  Walter  heard  of  the  young  German 
inventor  at  Bensley's,  who  was  said  to 
have  at  length  satisfactorily  solved  the 
])roblem  of  a  steam  printing  press. 
Ilence  his  early  visit  to  Bensley's,  his 
eager  examination  of  Koenig's  invention, 
and  his  immediate  order  of  two  double 
cylinder  machines  for  delivery  at  the 


Times    office  at  the    earliest   possible 

period. 

I'he  construction  of  the  first  newspa- 
per machine  was  still,  however,  a  work 
of  great  difficulty  and  labor.  Let  it  be 
observed  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
yet  been  made  by  any  other  person. 
Koenig's  single  cylinder  machine  was  in- 
tended for  book-work,  and  now  he  had 
to  construct  a  double  cylinder  machine 
for  printing  newspapers,  in  which  many  • 
of  the  arrangements  must  necessarily  bis 
entirely  new.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  leading  mechanic,  Bauer,  aided  by 
the  valuable  suggestions  of  Mr.  Walter 
himself,  who  was  in  almost  daily  com- 
munication with  him,  Kcenig  at  length 
completed  his  plans,  and  proceeded  with 
the  erection  of  the  working  machine ; 
the  several  parts  being  first  prepared  at 
the  workshop  in  Whitecross  Street,  from 
whence  they  were  taken  over  to  Print- 
ing House  Square  for  erection,  in  some 
premises  adjoining  the  Times  office 
which  were  taken  tor  the  purpose.  Yet, 
great  as  the  secrecy  was  with  which 
the  whole  operations  were  conducted,  it 
was  not  enough  to  prevent  the  workmen 
obtaining  an  inkling  of  what  %vaB  in  pro- 
gress, and  they  vowed  vengeance  to  the 
inventor  and  "all  his  traps"  who  threat- 
ened their  craft  with  destruction. 

The  erection  of  this  first  newspaper 
machine  was  a  work  of  long-protracted 
labor  and  anxiety,  not  only  to  Koenig 
and  Bauer,  but  to  Mr.  Walter  himseli. 
"  Hitches"  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Tools  were  very  rude  in  those  days; 
machine  tools,  which  now  fashion  ma- 
chinery with  such  precision  and  certainty, 
being  as  yet  unknown.  All  the  parts 
were  made  by  hand  labor,  mostly  by 
mechanics  badly  trained.  Hence  many 
of  them  when  made  were  found  not  to 
fit,  and  consequently  had  to  be  made 
over  again.  On  one  occasion,  both 
Kcenig  and  Bauer,  fatigued  and  ex- 
hausted, worried  by  bad  workmanship, 
and  baffled  for  a  time  by  one  of  the  con- 
stantly recurring  hitches  in  the  erection 
of  the  machine,  broke  fairly  away  from 
their  task,  and  left  the  place  in  disgust. 
Mr.  Walter,  however,  sent  a  friend  after 
them,  who  discovered  their  retreat,  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  premises  to 
find  the  difficulty  conquered,  and  the  work 
still  in  progress.  Thus  nearly  two  years 
passed  before  the  machine  was  erected. 
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At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the 
first  newspaper  steam  press  was  ready 
for  use.  The  pressmen  were  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  for  they  knew  by 
rumor  that  the  machine  of  which  they 
had  so  long  been  apprehensive  was  fast 
approaching  completion.  One  night 
they  were  told  to  wait  in  the  press-room, 
as  important  news  was  expected  from 
abroad.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th  November,  1814,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter, who  had  been  watching  the  machine 
all  through  the  night,  appeared  among 
the  pressmen  and  announced  that  "  the 
Times  was  already  printed  by  steam  !  " 
The  paper  of  that  morning  contained 
the  following  memorable  announce- 
ment : — 

*'  Our  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the 
public  the  practical  result  of  the  greatest  im- 
provement connected  with  printing  since  the 
discovery  of  the  art  itself.  The  reader  of  this 
paragraph  now  holds  in  his  hands  one  of  the 
many  thousand  impressions  of  the  Times 
newspaper  which  were  taken  off  last  night 
by  a  mechanical  apparatus.  A  sysiem  of  ma- 
chinery, almost  organic,  has  been  devised  and 
arranged,  which,  while  it  relieves  the  human 
frame  of  its  most  laborious  efforts  in  priming, 
far  exceeds  all  human  powers  in  rapidity  and 
despatch.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  inven- 
tion may  be  justly  appreciated  by  its  effects, 
we  may  inform  the  public  that,  after  the 
letters  are  placed  by  the  compositors,  and  en- 
closed in  what  is  called  the  **  form,"  little 
more  remains  for  man  to  do  than  to  attend 
upon  and  watch  this  unconscious  agent  in  its 
operations.  The  machine  is  then  merely  sup- 
plied with  paper.  Itself  places  the  form, 
inks  it.  adjusts  the  paper  to  the  newly -inked 
type,  stamps  the  sheet,  and  gives  it  forth  to 
the  hands  of  the  attendant,  at  the  same  time 
withdrawing  the  form  for  a  fresh  coat  of 
ink,  which  itself  again  distributes,  to  meet  the 
ensuing  sheet,  now  advancing  for  impression ; 
,  and  the  whole  of  these  complicated  acts  is 
performed  with  such  a  velocity  and  simulta- 
neousness  of  movement,  that  no  less  than 
1,100  sheets  are  impressed  in  one  hour.  That 
the  completion  of  an  invention  of  this  kind, 
not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  the  result  of  me- 
chanical combinations,  methodically  arranged 
in  the  mind  of  the  artist,  should  be  attended 
with  many  obstructions  and  much  delay,  may 
be  readily  admitted.  Our  share  in  the  event 
has,  indeed,  only  been  the  application  of  the 
discovery,  under  an  agreement  with  the  pat- 
entees, to  our  own  particular  business ;  yet 
few  can  conceive,  even  with  this  limited  in- 
terest, the  various  disappointments  and  deep 
anxiety  to  which  we  have,  for  a  long  course 
of  time,  been  subjected.  Of  the  person  who 
made  this  discovery,  we  have  but  UtUe  to 


add.  It  must  suffice  to  say,  that  he  is  a 
Saxon  by  birth  ;  that  his  name  is  Koenig ;  and 
that  the  invention  has  been  executed  under 
the  direction  of  his  friend  and  countryman, 
Bauer." 

The  numberof  impressions  thrown  off 
in  the  hour  by  this  first  machine  w^as 
found  amply  sufficient  to  supply  the  de- 
mand at  that  time ;  but  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  an  increasing  circulation, 
Koenig  shortly  after  introduced  a  further 
modification,  in  the  continual  motion  of 
the  printing  cylinder  (the  subject  of  his 
fourth  patent),  by  which  it  w^as  enabled 
to  throw  off  from  1,600  to  2,000  copies 
in  the  hour.  In  the  event  of  a  still  lar- 
ger impression  being  required,  Koenig 
was  prepared  to  supply  a  four-cylinder 
or  eight-cylinder  machine  on  the  same 
principle,  by  which,  of  course,  the  num- 
ber of  impressions  would  have  been  pro- 
portionately multiplied,  but  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  paper  did  not  at  that  time 
call  for  so  large  a  production,  and  the 
machines  originally  erected  by  Koenig 
continued  for  many  years  sufficient  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  propri- 
etor. 

Among  the  other  machines  which 
Koenig  subsequently  designed  for  the 
English  press,  was  a  single-cylinder  reg- 
istering machine  supplied  to  Messrs. 
Bensley  and  Son  in  1816,  and  expressly 
contrived  for  book-printing.  This  ma- 
chine turned  out  from  900  to  1,000 
sheets  printed  on  both  sides  in  the  hour, 
the  first  entire  book  thus  printed  by 
steam  being  EUiotson's  translation  of 
Blumenbach's  "Physiology."  The  ma- 
chine was  afterwards  regularly  employed 
to  work  off  the  Literary  Gazette^  which 
it  printed  on  both  sides  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  impressions  an  hour.  Another 
machine  of  the  same  kind  was  supplied 
to  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  to  print  the  Phi- 
loaophical  Journal  and  books  generally, 
but  it  was  afterwards  changed  into  a 
double  machine,  and  employed  in  print- 
ing the  Weekly  Dispatch, 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  that 
a  man  of  Koenig^s  genius  derived  some 
substantial  benefit  from  his  labors  and 
inventions.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
His  patents  proved  of  little  use  to  him. 
They  only  proclaimed  his  methods,  and 
enabled  other  ingenious  mechanics  to 
borrow  his  adaptations.  Now  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  machines  that 
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would  work,  the  way  was  clear  for  eve- 
rybody else  to  do  so.  It  had  taken  him 
more  than  six  years  to  invent  and  con- 
ht met  a  Ruccessful  steam  printing  press ; 
hilt  any  dever  mechanic,  by  merely 
htiidyiii^  hirt  specifications  and  carefully 
examining  hir^  machine  at  work,  might 
arrive  at  the  same  result  in  less  than  six 
months. 

Hut  was  not  Kcenig  protected  by  his 
patent  V  Not  at  nil.  New  patents,  em- 
iiodying  Home  trifling  modification  or 
sih<;r:Ltiun  in  detail,  were  taken  out  by 
oth'rr  invi'htorH,  who  proceeded  to  erect 
prihtiti^r  imu'hiriert  in  aefinnce  of  his  sup- 
poh<'d  hr^.'il  rights,  and  he  saw  himself 
at  oitt'ti  stripped  of  the  reward  that  he 
h;id  duiiiig  NO  many  long  and  toilsome 
yi-nr>  \)Oi'U  laliorini^:  for.  l>ut  could  lie 
liot  ^o  to  law?  (■(•rtaiuly,  and  thereby 
'uii'ii'iiHt^  hirt  Vexation  and  loss.  He  could 
g't  into  Chancery  easily  enough,  but 
v\hen  would  he  g(*t  out  of  it,  and  in  what 
4;onditioii  ? 

(t  mu>t  also  be  added,  that  Kcpnig 
w:irt   unrortuiiate  in  his  partner.     While 
he  hiniseir  to()k  steps  to  push  the  sale 
of  his  hook  machines  nmong  the  London 
print<*rs,  he  found    that    Bensley,   who 
was  himself  a  book-printer,  was  hinder- 
in  lT  him  in  all  M'ays  in  his  negotiations 
with  tlu'in.     Kcenig  was  of  opinion  that 
liensley  wished  to  retain  the  advantage 
which  the  possession  of  his  book  ma- 
chines gave  him  over  the  other  printers, 
by  enabling  him  to  print  more  quickly 
than  they  could,  and  thereby  give  him 
an  ad  van  t  aire  over  them  in  his  contracts. 
When  KdMiig,  almost  in  despair  at  his 
position,  went  to  consult  counsel  as  to 
the  infringement  of  his  patent,  he  was 
told  that  he  might  institute  proceedings 
with  the  best  prospect  of  success;  but 
to  this  end  a  perfect  agreement  of  the 
partners    was    essential.     When,    how- 
ever, Koenig  asked  Hensley  to  concur 
with  hi  n  in   taking  proceedings  in  de- 
fence of  the  patent-right,  he  positively 
declined  to  do  so.     Indeed,  Koenig  was 
un<li!r  the  impression  that   his  partner 
had  even  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  infringers  of  the  patent  to  share 
with  them  the  proceeds  of  their  piracy.* 

*  This  view  is  couutenauced  by  a  statement  in 
Savago^s  *' Dictionary  of  the  Art  of  Printing,"  p 
4G3.    We  are  indebted  for  the  facts  stated  in  the 
text  to  a  memoir  drawn  up  by  Bauer,  Koenig's 
friend  and  partner,  as  communicated  to  us  by 


Under  these  ciroumstances,  it  appeared 
to  Ko^nie  that  only  two  alteinatiyes  re- 
mained for  him  to  adopt.  One  was,  to 
commence  an  expensive  and  it  might  be 
protracted  suit  in  Chancery,  in  defence 
of  his  patent-rights,  with  possibly  bis 
partner  against  him ;  and  the  other,  to 
abandon  his  invention  in  England  with- 
out further  struggle,  and  settle  abroad. 
He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  left 
England  finally  about  the  end  of  1816. 

Not  only  did  Koenig  lose  all  the  re- 
ward to  which  his  admirable  invention 
of  the  steam  printing  machine  entitled 
him,  but  shortly  after  his  disappearance 
from  England,  when  he  was  no  longer 
present  to  defend  himself^  his  very  merits 
as  an  inventor  were  called  in  question. 
First,  it  was  alleged  that  not  he,  bat 
William  Nicholson,  was  the  real  inventor 
of  the  pnnting  machine,  and  that  all  his 
efforts  to  produce  a  successful  working 
steam  press  had  been  unavailing,  nntu 
he  had  turned  round  upon  an  old  patent 
of  Nicholson^s  which  he  had  copied; 
and  hence  Nicholson  was  proclaimed  to 
be  the  real  "  father  of  machme  printing." 
Again,  it  was  alleged,  that  the  ^*  operose 
contrivances"  of  Kcenig's  machine,  with 
its  "  more  than  a  hundred  wheels,"  had 
proved  "  altogether  abortive  ;  **  that  it 
had  been  found  "impracticable,"  and 
was  therefore  a  failure;  and  that  the 
success  of  steam  printing  really  dated 
from  the  inventions  of  Cowper  and  Ap- 
plegath. 

The  facts  with  respect  to  Nicholson's 
patent  are  shortly  these.  William  Ni^ 
cholson  was  a  very  ingenious  and  spe- 
culative person,  a  great  taker-out  of  pa- 
tents, in  his  own  name  as  well  as  in  the 
names  of  others,  following  as  he  did  the 
business  of  a  patent-agent.  Amongst  . 
others,  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1790  ror 
a  machine  f»)r  printing  on  paper,  woollen, 
cotton,  and  other  fabrics,  by  means  of 
types  or  blocks  imposed  in  chases  of 
wood  or  metal  adapted  to  the  surface  of 
a  cylinder,  the  ink  or  color  being  fur- 
nished to  the  printing  surfaee  by  a  col- 
oring cylinder  covered  with  leather  or 
dressed  skins.  The  specifioatimi  gave 
no  description  beyond  this  of  the  ma- 
chinery proposed  to  be  employed  for  the 
purpose.    It  contained  Nicholson's  idea 

Koenig's  sons,  who  still  cany  on  their  flifliei'i 
busioesaia  (xormaDy. 
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of  a  machine — very  ingenious,  it  is  true 
— but  nothing  more.  No  working  model 
of  the  machine  was  ever  made,  nor  was 
it  ever  attempted  to  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. It  was  Nicholson  himself  whom 
Koenig  employed  as  his  agent  to  take 
the  requisite  steps  for  registering  his  in- 
vention, which  was  on  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent principle  ;  and  when  Koenig  con- 
sulted him  on  the  subject,  Nicholson 
merely  observed,  that  "  seventeen  years 
before  he  had  taken  out  a  patent  for 
machine  printing,  but  found  that  it 
wouldn't  do."  Nor  did  Nicholson  make 
any  claim  to  priority  of  invention,  when 
the  success  of  Koenig's  second  machine 
was  publicly  announced  in  the  Times 
some  seven  years  later. 

When  Koenig,  now  settled  abroad, 
heard  of  the  attempts  made  in  England 
to  deny  his  merits  as  an  inventor,  he 
merely  observed  to  his  fiiend  Bauer, "  It 
is  really  too  bad  that  these  people,  who 
have  already  robbed  me  of  my  invention, 
should  now  try  to  rob  me  also  of  my 
reputation."  Had  he  made  any  reply 
to  the  charges  against  him,  it  might  have 
been  comprised  in  very  few  words  : 
"  When  I  arrived  in  England,  no  steam 
priming  machine  had  ever  before  been 
seen ;  when  I  left  it;  the  only  printing 
machines  in  actual  work  were  those 
which  I  had  constructed."  But  Koenig 
never  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  reply 
to  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  Eng- 
land, or  to  defend  the  originality  of  his 
invention,  now  that  he  had  finally  aban- 
doned the  field  there  to  others. 

There  was,  however,  one  man  in 
England  who  would  not  keep  silence, 
but  generously  came  forward  m  defence 


eight-cylinder  plan,  stating  that  he 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  "  for  think- 
ing of  the  round-about."  At  the  same 
time  he  expressed  a  wish  that  Koenig 
should  undertake  its  erection,  "  rather 
than  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  a 
stranger ; "  but  as  the  distance  of 
Koenig's  establishment  from  London 
prevented  his  embracing  Mr.  Walter's 
proposal,  the  construction  of  the  Times'* 
new  machines  was  eventually  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Applegath. 

Such  being  the  kindly  feeling  that 
continued  to  exist  between  Mr.  Walter 
and  Koenig,  the  former  was  in  no  small 
degree  vexed  and  disgusted  when  he 
found  the  invention  of  the  printing  ma- 
chine claimed  by  others,  and  the  merits 
of  the  real  inventor  almost  entirely  ig- 
nored. Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, 1824,  there  appeared  the  follow- 
ing generous  and  complete  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  all  but-forgot- 
ten Koenig  in  the  leading  columns  of  the 
TimeSy  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walter  him- 
self:— 

"Ten  years  elapsed  on  the  29th  of  last 
month,  since  this  Journal  appeared  for  the 
first  time  printed  by  a  mechanical  apparatus ; 
and  it  has  continued  to  be  printed  by  the 
same  method  to  the  present  day.  It  is  un- 
necesaary  to  dwell  here  on  the  advantages 
resulting  from  early  publication  and  the  better 
press-work  of  this  paper.  These  advantages 
are  too  obvious  to  the  public,  and  too  sensibly 
felt  by  ourselves. 

"  The  invention  excited  much  interest  and 
curiosity  at  the  time  of  \\s  first  introduction, 
and  the  originaUty  of  it  was  not  di-puted,  as 
no  proof  of  an  earlier  application  of  the  same 
principles  could  be  adduced.  This  Journal  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed 


of    the   absent    Koenig,   and    that    was  •  by  a  mechanical  apparatus.      We  attempted, 
John  Walter  of  the  2Vm€«.    Noneknew         •.   •  .    ^    ..       .    ^    •    .. 

so  well  as  he  did  what  days  and  nights 
of  anxiety  and  toil  Koenig  had  spent  in 
perfecting  his  invention,  and  in  con- 
triving and  erecting  the  machines  which 
for  ten  years  and  more  continued  satis- 
fiictorily  to  turn  out  the  whole  daily  im- 
pressions of  the  T^mes,  Mr.  Walter 
kept  himself  in  regular  correspondence 
with  Koenig,  whose  character  he  greatly 
admired,  long  after  he  left  England,  and 
indeed  until  his  death.  When  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  improved  ma- 
chinery to  meet  the  increasing  circula- 
tion of  the  paper,  in  1823,  he  wrote  to 
Koonig  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 


on  its  introduction,  to  do  justice  to  the  claims 
of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Koenig,  w  ho  some  years 
afterwards  returned  to  his  native  country, 
Germany,  not  benefited,  we  fear,  up  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  merits,  by  his  wonderful 
invention  and  his  exertions  in  England. 

"  We  have  perceived  since,  that  several 
persons  have  not  only  seized  Mr.  Koenig's 
invention,  and  profited  by  its  adoption,  but 
that  attempts  have  even  been  made  to  rob 
him  of  the  reputation  due  to  him  as  the  in- 
ventor. Several  patents  have  been  taken 
out,  claiming  as  new  and  original  what  had 
been  in  daily  use  in  our  house  for  years.  ♦  *  * 
Now,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  a  foreigner 
brings  an  invention  to  bear  in  this  country. 
There  is  here  so  much  native  talent  in  the 
mechanical  arts — England  stands  so  high  in 
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this  particular — that  she  can  afTord  to  do  jus- 
tice to  foreic^n  merit;  and  as  we  happen  to 
be  acquaintc'd  with  all  the  circum-^tances  of 
the  ca'^e  in  question,  we  shall  take  that  office 
upon  us. 

"  First  as  to  our  own  macliines.  They  were 
certainly  exj.'cuted  from  bcjj^innin;^  to  end 
accordirif^  to  the  plans  of  Mr.  Kconig.  We 
wore  in  daily  intercourse  with  him;  we  saw 
the  work  j^rowhig  under  our  eyes,  and  never 
heard  then  of  any  claims  of  Mr.  Bensley,  or 
of  tho  inventive  powers  of  that  gentleman. 
On  the  contrary,  when  tho  negotiations  be- 
tween us  and  the  patentees  were  going  on, 
and  the  responsibility  for  tlie  success  of  the 
plan  was  argned,  Mr.  Bensloy  decLired  *  that 
he  knew  notliing  at  all  about  it,  and  that  he 
relied  entirely  upon  Mr.  Koenig ! '  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Woodfall,  who  were  then  partners 
in  the  enterprise,  can  attest  the  truth  of  our 
aecount. 

"  As  to  ^fr.  Nicholson's  claims,  we  shall 
state  only  one  circumstance.  Mr.  Nichclj^on 
was  still  alive  when  this  Journal  was  first 
printed  by  the  machine.  Mr.  Kcenig  had 
already  been  publicly  named  as  the  inventor, 
and  Mr.  Nicholson  himself  did  not  bring  for- 
ward any  claim.  We  happen  to  know,  that 
Mr.  Nicho!s(m,  who  gave  professional  advice 
to  patentees,  ofiered  his  services  to  Mr. 
Koenig,  who  had  just  then  a  patent  in  progress. 
Those  who  have  wrongfully  seized  what  was 
not  their  own,  now  want  to  shelter  themselves 
under  an  old  and  long-forgotten  patent. 

**  Before  Mr.  K(enig  lell  this  country,  he 
accomplished  the  last  great  improvement, — 
namely,  the  printing  of  the  sheet  on  both 
sides ;  and  the  drawing  in  the  Literary  Gazette 
is  a  representation  of  what  is  substantially 
his  invention.  The  removing  of  some  wheels, 
or  the  different  arrangement  of  some  parts  of 
the  apparatus,  cannot  entitle  others  to  appro- 
priate to  themselves  the  whole  work ;  and 
there  is  on  that  account  the  same  bad  faith, 
as  by  their  simplifications  they  pretend  to 
remove  many  more  wheels  than  were  ever 
in  it.  • 

''  SimpHoity  is  the  last  stage  of  an  inven- 
tion: it  result?  from  long  observation  of  a 
work  in  actual  u?o,  and  is  hardly  ever  attain- 
able in  the  first  of  the  kind.  The  inferior 
merit  of  those  who  have  added  something  to 
an  existing:  invention  is  proverbial :  far  His  est 
invetitis  athlcre.  In  this  ease  it  still  remains 
to  be  a-^eertained  whether  the  alleged  improve- 
ments have  advanced  the  invention,  and 
whether  the  original  inventor  himself  has  not 
simplified  and  improved  his  work  since  that 
time  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  the 
piratical  improvers  have  done.  We  have 
been  informed  that  he  has  lately  constructed 
machines  abroad,  printing  l,2lK)  sheets  on 
both  sides,  and  2,400  on  one  side,  within  the 
hour. 

4*  *  4*  * 


'^We  cannot  close  this  Accoont  withoat 
giving  our  testimony  not  onlj  to  the  enligfat- 
ened  mind  and  ardent  spirit  of  Mr.  Koenij^ 
but  also  to  his  strict  honor  and  integrity.  Oar 
intercourse  with  him  was  constant,  during  the 
very  critical  and  trying  period  when  he  was 
bringing  his  invention  into  practice  at  our 
office,  so  that  we  had  no  slight  knowledge  of 
his  manners  and  character;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  sincere  friendship  and  h^ 
regard  for  him  ever  since." 

It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that 
this  article  would  havo  been  conclusive 
as  to  the  merits  of  Koenig,  and  that  ftom 
thenceforward  his  claim  to  be  the  in- 
ventor of  the  first  printing  machine 
would  have  been  fully  recogniased.  Bnt 
this  has  not  been  the  case.  Successive 
writers  on  mechanical  inventions  in  this 
country,  for  the  most  part  copyine  each 
other,  have  given  bnt  scant  praise  to 
Koenig,  noticing  his  machine  with  a 
sneer,  dwelling  only  on  its  alleged  com- 
plications, and  the  wheels,  more  in  num- 
ber than  the  machine  ever  contained, 
removed  from  it  by  subsequent  in- 
ventors. 

There  can  be  no  Question  as  to  the 
great  improvements  mtroduced  in  the 
printing  machine  by  Mr.  Cowper  and 
Mr.  Applegath,  and  still  later  bj  Messrs. 
Hoe  and  Son,  of  N>bw  York,  which  have 
brought  the  art  of  machine  printing  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection 
and  speed.     But  the  original  merits  of 
an  invention  are  not  to  be  determined  by 
a  comparison  of  the  first  machine  or 
the  kind  ever  made  with  the  last,  after 
fifty  years'  experience   and   skill    have 
been  applied  in  bringing  it  to  perfection. 
Were  the  first  condensmg-engine  noade 
at  Soho — now  to  be  seen  at  the  Museum 
in  South  Kensington — ^in  like  manner  to 
be    compared   with  the  last  improved 
pumping-engine  made   yesterday,  even 
James  Watt  might  be  made  out  to  have 
been  a  very  poor  contriver.   It  wonld  be 
much  fairer  to  compare  KoDnig's  printing 
machines  with  the  machines  which  they 
superseded.  But  though  there  were  steam 
enirines  before  Watt,  and  steamboats  be- 
fore  Fulton,  and  steam  locomotives  before 
Stephenson,  there  were  no  steam  print- 
ing presses  before  Koenig  with  which  to 
compare  them. 

The  original  inventor  is  not  the  man 
who  merely  registers  an  idea,  or  who 
compiles  an  invention  by  borrowing  the 
ideas  of   another,  improving  upon,  or 
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adding  to  his  aiTangements — but  he  who 
constructs  a  machine  such  as  has  never 
before  been  made,  executing  satisfactorily 
all  the  functions  that  it  was  intended  to 
pcrlbrra.  And  this  is  what  Koenig's  in- 
vention did,  according  to  the  unimpcach- 
able  testimony  of  Mr.  Walter. 

The'use  of  Koenig's  printing  machine 
has,  however,  long  since  been  discon- 
tinued in  the  Times'*  office.  It  was  first 
superseded  by  Applegath's ;  which  was, 
in  its  turn,  superseded  by  Hoe's ;  and 
now  Hoe's  machine — which  is  found  to 
be  complicated,  expensive,  and  liable  to 
stoppages  in  the  working — is  itself  being 
superseded  by  a  much  more  effective 
contrivance. 

As  the  construction  of  the  first  steam 
newspaper  machine  was  due  to  the  en- 
terprise of  the  late  Mr.  Walter,  so  the 
construction  of  this  last  and  most  im- 
proved machine  is  due  in  like  manner  to 
the  enterprise  of  his  son.  The  new 
*'  Walter  Machine  "  is  not,  like  Cowper 
and  Applegath'^,  and  Hoe's,  the  im- 
provement of  an  existing  arrangement, 
but  an  almost  entirely  original  inven- 
tion. Its  principal  merits  are  its  sim- 
plicity, its  accurate  workmanship,  its  com- 
pactness, its  speed,  and  its  economy. 
While  each  of  the  teivfeeder  Hoe  ma- 
chines occupies  a  large  and  lofty  room, 
and  requires  eighteen  men  to  feed  and 
work  it,  the  new  Walter  machine  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  only  about  14  feet  by 
5,  or  less  than  any  newspaper  machine 
yet  introduced,  and  requires  only  three 
lads  to  take  away,  with  half  the  atten- 
tion of  an  overseer,  who  easily  super- 
intends two  of  the  machines  while  at 
work.  The  Hoe  machine  turns  out  7,000 
impressions  printed  on  both  sides  in  the 
hour ;  but  the  Walter  machine  turns  out 
1 1,000  impressions  completed  in  the  same 
time. 

The  new  invention  does  not  in  the 
least  resemble  any  existing  printing 
machine,  unless  it  be  the  calendering 
machine,  which  has  possibly  furnished 
the  type  of  it.  At  the  printing  end,  it 
looks  like  a  collection  of  small  cylinders 
or  rollers.  The  paper,  mounted  on  a 
huge  reel  as  it  comes  from  the  paper 
mill,  goes  in  at  one  end  in  an  endless 
web,  3,300  yards  in  length,  seems  to  fly 
through  amongst  the  cylinders,  and  issues 
forth  at  the  other  in  two  descending 
torrents  of  sheets,  accurately  cut  into 
New  Sseus. — ^Yol.  XI.,  No.  8. 


lengths,  and  printed  on  both  sides.  The 
rapidity  with  which  it  works  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  printing 
cylinders  (round  which  the  stereotyped 
plates  are  fixed),  while  making  their  im- 
pressions on  the  paper,  travel  at  the  sur- 
prising speed  of  200  revolutions  a  minute. 

As  the  sheet  passes  inwards,  it  is  first 
damped  on  one  side  by  being  carried 
rapidly  over  a  cylinder  which  revolves 
in  a  trough  'of  cold  water ;  it  then 
passes  on  to  the  first  pair  of  printing 
and  impression  cylinders,  where  it  is 
printed  on  one  side ;  it  is  next  reversed 
and  sent  through  the  second  pair,  where 
it  is  printed  on  the  other  side ;  then  it 
passes  on  to  the  cutting  cylinders,  which 
divide  the  web  of  now  printed  paper 
into  the  proper  lengths.  The  sheets  are 
rapidly  conducted  by  tapes  into  a  swing 
frame,  which,  as  it  vibrates,  delivers 
them  alternately  on  either  side,  in  two 
apparently  continuous  streams  of  sheets, 
which  are  rapidly  thrown  forward  from 
the  frame  by  a  rocker,  and  deposited  on  ta- 
bles at  which  the  lads  sit  to  receive  them. 

The  machine  is  almost  entirely  self- 
acting,  from  the  pumping  up  of  the  ink 
into  the  ink-box  out  of  the  cistern  below 
stairs,  to  the  registering  of  the  numbers 
as  they  are  pnnted,  in  the  manager's 
room  above. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  last  great 
invention  made  in  connection  with  news- 
paper printing, — which  reflects  no  little 
credit  on  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Walter 
and  the  inventive  skill  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Times*  staff — for  it  has  been  en- 
tirely designed  and  manufactured  on  the 
premises — to  whom  he  has  entrusted  its 
execution. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  as  to  the 
remainder  of  Koenig's  career.  He  could 
not  fail  for  a  time  to  be  greatly  cast 
down  by  the  failure  of  his  enterprise  in 
England  ;  but  this  did  not  last  long. 
Instead  of  brooding  over  his  troubles, 
he  determined  to  break  away  from  them 
and  begin  the  world  afresh.  He  was 
only  forty-two,  and  he  might  yet  be 
able  to  do  something  towards  establish- 
ing himself  in  life.  Though  England  was 
virtually  closed  against  him— for  if  he 
began  business  there  on  his  own  account 
he  would  be  liable  to  an  action  under 
the  deed  of  partnership — the  whole  con- 
tinent of  Europe  was  open  to  him,  pre- 
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senting  a  wide  field  for  the  sale  of  his 
printing  machines. 

Kttjnig  accordingly  cast  about*  for  a 
suitable  place  in  wtiicli  to  begin  business, 
and  he  eventually  pitch'.'d  upon  the  little 
village  of  Oberzell  near  Wurtzburg,  in 
Bavaria.  It  was  conveniently  situated 
for  his  purpose,  being  nearly  in  the 
centre?  of  Germany.  The  Bavarian 
(fovernmont,  desirous  of  giving  encour- 
ai^ement  to  so  useful  a  genius,  granted 
him  the  use  of  the  secularized  monastery 
of  the  place  on  easy  terms.  There 
K(pnig  began  operations  in  August,  1817. 
Some  seven  montlis  later,  he  was  joined 
by  his  friend  and  former  fellow-workman 
Bauer,  from  England,  and  the  two  men 
then  entered  into  a  partnership  which 
last(*d  for  life. 

The  partners  had  at  first  great  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  in  getting  their 
establishment  to  work.  Oberzell  was 
a  rural  village,  containing  only  common 
laborers,  from  whom  they  had  to  select 
their  workmen.  Every  person  taken 
into  the  concern  had  to  be  trained  and 
educated  to  mechanical  work  by  the 
j)artners  themselves.  With  indescribable 
patience  they  taught  these  laborers  the 
uso  of  the  hammer,  the  file,  the  turning- 
lathe,  and  other  tools  which  the  greater 
numbi'r  of  them  had  never  seen  and  of 
whose  uses  they  were  entirely  ignorant. 
The  machinery  of  the  workshop  was  got 
together  with  ecpial  difticulty,  piece  by 
])iece,  some  of  the  parts  from  a  great 
distance,  the  mechanical  arts  being  then 
at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Germany,  which  was 
still  suflTering  from  the  effects  of  the 
lonij  Continental  war.  At  lencjth  the 
workshop  was  fitted  up,  the  old  barn 
of  the  monastery  being  converted  into 
an  iron-foundry. 

Orders  for  printing  machines  were 
gradually  obtained,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  fourth  vear  two  sinde  cvlinder  ma- 
chines  were  completed  af\er  great  ex- 
ertions, and  sent  to  Berlin  for  use  in 
the  State  printing-office.  By  the  end 
of  lt?'25,  seven  double-cvlinder  steam- 
presses  h'ld  been  manufactured  for  the 
largest  newspaper-printers  in  Germany. 
The  recognized  excellence  of  Kienig 
and  Bauer's  book-printing  machines, 
their  perfect  register,  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  which  they  turned  out, 
secured  for  them  an  increasing  de- 
mand, and  by  the  year  1829  the  firm 


had  sold  fifly-one  machines  to  the  lead- 
ing printers  throughout  Germany.  The 
Oberzell  manufactory  was  now  in  fall 
work,  and  gave  regular  employment  to 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  men. 

A  period  of  considerable  depression 
followed.  As  in  England,  the  introdn& 
tion  of  the  printing  machine  in  Ger- 
many excited  great  hostility  amongst 
the  workmen.  In  some  of  the  principal 
towns,  they  entered  into  combinations 
to  destroy  them,  and  several  were  bro- 
ken by  violence  and  irretrievably  in- 
jured. These  combinations  had  the  ef- 
fect, for  a  time,  of  deterring  other 
printers  from  giving  orders  for  ma- 
chines, and  Koenig  and  Bauer  were  con- 
sequently under  the  necessity  of  in  a 
great  measure  suspending  the  man- 
ufacture. To  keep  their  hands  em- 
l)loyed,  the  partners  proceeded  to  fit 
up  a  paper  manufactory,  Mr.  Cotta  of 
Stuttgard  joining  them  in  the  adyen- 
ture,  and  a  mill  was  fitted  up  embody- 
ing all  the  latest  improvements  in  paper- 
making. 

Koenig,  however,  did  not  live  to  en- 
joy the  fruit  of  all  his  study,  toil,  and 
anxiety ;  but  while  this  enterprise  was 
still  in  progress,  and  before  the  ma- 
chine-trade had  revived,  which  it  short- 
ly did,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  at 
Oberzell,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-eight, 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

His  partner  Bauer  survived  to  con- 
tinue the  business  for  twenty  years 
longer,  and  it  was  during  this  later 
period  that  the  concern  enjoyed  its 
greatest  prosperity.  The  prejudices  of 
the  workmen  gradually  subsided  as  they 
found  that  machine- printing,  instead  of 
abridging  employment,  as  they  feared 
it  would  do,  greatly  increased  it;  and 
orders  fiowed  into  the  manufactory  at 
Oberzell  from  Austria,  Prussia,  Den- 
mark, Russia,  and  Sweden.  Larger 
and  more  powerful  machines,  embodv- 
ing  the  most  matured  ideas  of  Kcsniff 
and  Bauer,  were  .manufactured  and 
sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe;  until,  in 
1847,  shortly  before  Bauer's  death,  he 
turned  out  the  six-hundredth  steam 
printing-machine  made  at  Oberaell,  ca- 
pable of  printing  6,000  iropresaiona  an 
hour. 

Kcenig  and  Bauer,  united  in  life, 
were  not  divided  by  death.    Their  re- 
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maiDS  lie  side  by  side  in  the  little  ceme-    their  labors  and  the  valuable  establish- 
tery  at  Oberzell,  close  to  the  scene  of    ment  which  they  foanded. 


■•♦^ 


All  the  Year  Roosd. 
RAIN  AND  RAIN-DOCTORS. 


An  English  newspaper  published  in 
the  East  has  just  told  us  that  the  Bur- 
mese pull  a  rope  when  they  want  rain.  A 
capital  idea :  seeing  that  the  pulling  of 
a  rope  is  within  the  competency  of  most 
of  us.  It  is  managed  in  Burmah  thus : 
Two  parties — those  who  wish  for  rain, 
and  those  who  don't — ^lay  hold  of  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  rope;  whichever  pull 
hardest,  win  the  day.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever (as  is  the  case  in  relation  to  many 
controversies  and  contests  going  on 
around  us  here  at  home),  that  the  affair 
is  prearranged ;  it  is  agi*eed  beforehand 
that  the  rain-pullers  shall  be  permitted 
to  pull  with  more  vigor  than  their  com- 
peti^iors.  Whether  the  rain  comes  when 
the  rope  has  been  pulled,  our  informant 
unfortunately  has  omitted  to  state. 

There  arc  rain-doctors  in  all  countries : 
some  further  removed  than  others  from 
science,  but  doctors  still.  The  looking 
out  for  omens  (a  habit  more  general 
than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing)  is 
a  residuum  of  a  belief  that  was  almost 
universal  in  old  days.  The  signs  or 
symptoms  connected  with  the  move- 
ments of  animals  may,  in  many  instances, 
be  worthy  of  attention;  but  they  are 
mixed  up  with  the  strangest  absurdities. 
Of  the  rain  prognostics  accepted  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  there  was  a  pretty 
extensive  variety.  If  ducks  and  drakes 
flutter  their  wings  unusually  when  they 
rise ;  if  young  horses  rub  their  backs 
against  the  ground ;  if  sheep  begin  to 
bleat  and  skip  about ;  if  swine  are  seen 
to  carry  hay  and  straw  to  hiding- 
places  ;  if  oxen  lick  themselves  the 
wrong  way  of  the  hair ;  if  a  lamp  or 
candle  sputter ;  if  a  great  deal  of  soot 
falls  down  the  .chimney ;  if  frogs  oroak 
more  than  usual ;  if  swallows  fly  low ; 
^if  hogs  run  home  loudly  grunting  and 
squeaking ;  if  cattle  and  donkeys  prick 
up  their  ears ;  if  ants  come  out  of  their 
hills,  and  moles  and  worms  out  of  the 
ground ;  if  crows  assemble  in  crowds, 
and  ravens  croak ;  if  water-fowl  come  to 
land ;    if  (as  an  old  writer  describes  it) 


'^  beastes  move  here  and  there,  makynge 
a  noyse,  and  brethynge  up  the  ayre  with 
open  nostrels ;  "  if  the  down  fly  off  from 
the  dandelion  and  the  thistle  when  there 
is  no  wind;  if  church-bells  be  heard 
further  than  usual ;  in  all  such  cases,  we 
are  told  to  expect  rain.  Gray,  in  bis  Pas- 
torals, tells  us  that  when  a  heifer  sticks 
her  tail  bolt  upright,  or  when  our  corns 
prick,  it  is  an  omen  of  approaching  rain ; 
whereas  fine  weather  is  foreshown  by 
the  high  flying  of  swallows.  In  another 
of  his  works.  Trivia,  Gray  says  (in  rela- 
tion to  the  signboards  which  the  streets 
of  London  so  abundantly  displayed  in 
his  day)  : 

When  the  swinging  signs  your  ears  offend 
With  creaking  noise,  then  rainy  floods  impend ; 
Soon  shall  the  kennels  swell  with  rapid  streams. 

Poor  Robin's  Almanack,  about  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  announced  that  when  a 
hedgehog  builds  a  nest  with  the  opening 
in  one  direction,  the  next  rain  and  wind 
will  come  from  the  opposite  direction. 
Another  writer  asked : 

Why  doth  a  cow,  about  half  an  hour 
Before  there  comes  a  hasty  shower, 
Clap  her  tail  against  a  hedge  ? 

The  question  is,  does  she  ?  And  the 
next  question  would  be,  is  it  one  pecu- 
liarly-constitnted  cow  who  does  so,  or  do 
cows  generally  so  conduct  themselves  ? 

Rain-doctors  and  rain-prophets  are  two 
different  classes.  The  latter  wish  to 
know  whence  and  when  rain  is  coming, 
but  with  fair  good  sense  lay  aside  any 
claim  to  the  power  of  producing  it. 
Not  so  the  medicine-men  of  North 
America,  who  (if  the  exceedingly  trou- 
blesome Red  Man  still  retain  his  ancient 
characteiistics)  are  looked  to  as  potent 
influences  in  times  of  unwonted  dry 
weather.  Arabia  can  say  something  of 
the  same  kind.  When  Carsten  Niebuhr 
was  in  that  country,  he  stopped  some 
time  in  the  province  of  Nedjeram,  which 
was  under  the  rule  of  a  sheikh  named 
Mecrami.  Of  this  sheikh,  Niebuhr  said  : 
*^  He  honors  Mahomet  as  the  prophet  of 
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thought  of  this  is  not  recorded ;  perhaps 
they  preserved  a  polite  silence ;  but  a 
very  knotty  question  presents  itself.  If 
(an  enormous  mouthful  to  swallow,  in 
all  conscience)  the  pluvifuge  could  really 
do  this  work,  how  about  other  localities  ? 
As  dirty  little  boys  when  driven  away  by 
a  policeman  from  one  place,  will  cer- 
tainly reassemble  in  another,  so  would 
the  rain,  driven  away  by  the  pluvifuge 
from  one  locality,  make  its  presence 
sensibly  felt  in  another.  And  suppose 
that  other  locality  does  not  want  it  ?  It 
has  been  very  cogently  asked  :  "  Would 
not  an  action  for  damages  lie  against  the 
\vorkers  of  the  machine  in  town  A,  in 
case  of  towns  B  and  C  suffering  from  the 
undue  quantity  of  rain  which  would  be 
liable  to  fall  to  their  share,  if  town  A 
succeeded  in  puffing  it  all  away  from  it- 
self? For  the  vapor  blown /rom  some 
place  must  needs  be  blown  to  some  other 
place.  Or  say  that  towns  B  and  C  and 
even  D  and  E,  were  as  sharp-witted  as 
town  A,  and  were  to  set  up  equally  effi- 
cacious machines,  there  surely  ought  to 
be  some  redress  for  town  F,  in  case  of 
its  being  altogether  submerged,  as  might 
very  possibly  happen  under  such  circum- 
stances." A  case  is  supposed  of  an  open- 
air  fete  at  Smith ville,  to  celebrate  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  heir  of  the  Smiths. 
At  Brownsville  a  pluvifuge  happens  un- 
luckily to  be  at  work,  and  blows  the  rain 
to  the  very  lawn  at  which  the  fSte  cham- 
pcitre  is  being  held.  If  a  case,  Smith  v. 
Brown,  were  instituted,  would  not  the 
plaintiff  be  entitled  to  damages  for  the 
injury  done  by  the  rain  to  the  ladies' 
dresses,  and  for  doctors'  bills  arising  out 
of  colds  and  catarrhs  caught  on  the  occa- 
sion ? 

Few  of  our  modern  weather-prophets 
know  the  real  legend  which  gave  birth 
to  the  belief  in  St.  Swithin's  Day,  as  a 
w^eather-wise  day.  As  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, just  about  a  thousand  years  ago, 
Swithin  was  a  man  noted  for  his  worth 
and  his  humility.  The  latter  was  dis- 
played in  a  request  that,  when  dead, 
he  should  be  buried  not  within  the 
church  but  in  the  churchyard,  where 
passers-by  might  tread  upon  his  grave, 
and  where  roof-eaves  might  drip  water 
upon  it.  His  wish  was  complied  Vith. 
But  about  a  century  afterwards,  when 
Swithin  had  been  canonized  into  St. 
Swithin,  the  clergy,  in  a  fit  of  renewed 


zeal,  thinking  that  the  body  of  so.  great  a 
saint  ought  not  to  lie  in  such  a  place,  de- 
termined to  remove  it  into  the  cathedral, 
but  rain  poured  down  so  continuously  for 
forty  days  that  they  could  not  find  a 
suitable  opportunity  for  the  grand  cere- 
monial which  had  been  planned.  Ac- 
cepting this  as  a  judgment  on  them  for 
disobeying  the  saint's  wishes,  they  gave 
up  their  project,  and  built  a  chapel  over 
the  humble  grave  instead.  An  accom- 
plished Anglo-Saxon  scholar  has  recently 
played  havoc  with  this  old  legend  ;  but 
It  would  take  many  such  scholars  to  beat 
out  of  the  heads  of  uneducated  people 
their  faith  in  the  16th  of  July.  The 
Astronomer  Royal  at  Greenwich  states 
that  he  finds,  on  an  average  of  a  large 
number  of  years,  quite  as  much  rain, 
after  a  fine  St.  Swithin's  day  as  after  one 
that  is  wet ;  but  no  matter,  the  old 
quatrain  is  quoted  triumphantly  against 
him: 

St.  Swithin's  day,  if  thou  dost  rain, 
For  forty  days  it  -will  remain  ; 
St-  Swithin^s  day,  if  thou  be  fair, 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  nae  mair. 

There  are,  sometimes,  real  showers  of 
very  unreal  rain.  It  is  stated  by  an  old 
writer  that  in  Lapland  and  Finmark 
about  a  century  ago,  mice  of  a  particular 
kind  were  known  to  fall  from  the  sky ; 
and  that  such  an  event  was  sure  to  be 
followed  by  a  good  year  for  foxes.  A 
shower  of  frogs  fell  near  Toulouse  in 
1804.  A  prodigious  number  of  black 
insects,  about  an  inch  in  length,  de- 
scended in  a  snow-storm  at  Pakroff,  in 
Russia,  in  1827.  On  one  occasion,  in 
Norway,  the  peasants  were  astonished  at 
finding  a  shower  of  rats  pelting  down  on 
their  heads.  Showers  of  fishes  have  been 
numerous.  At  Stanstead,  in  Kent,  in 
1666,  a  pasture  field  was  found  one 
morning  covered  plentifully  with  fish, 
although  there  is  neither  sea  nor  river, 
lake  nor  fish-pond  near.  At  Allahabad, 
in  1839,  an  English  officer  saw  a  good 
smart  down-pour  offish  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards thousands  of  small  dead  fish  were 
found  upon  the  ground.  Scotland  has 
had  many  of  these  showers  of  fish  ;  as  in 
Ross-shire,  in  1828,  when  quantities  of 
herring-fry  covered  the  ground  ;  at  Islay, 
in  1830,  when  a  large  number  of  her- 
rings were  found  strewed  over  a  field 
after  a  heavy  gusty  rain  ;  at  Wick,  much 
more  recently,  when  herrings  were  found 
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in  largo  qaantities  in  a  field  half  a  mile 
from  the  beach.  In  all  these,  and 
numerous  other  cases,  when  a  liberal 
allowance  has  been  made  for  exaggera- 
tion, the  remainder  can  be  explained 
by  well-understood  causes.  Stray  wind 
blowing  from  a  sea  or  river ;  a  water- 
spout licking  up  the  fish  out  of  the  water ; 
a  whirlwind  sending  them  hither  and 
thither ;  all  these  are  intelligible.  Tlie 
rat-shower  in  Norway  was  an  extraor- 
dinary one ;  thousands  of  rats  were 
taking  their  annual  excursion  from  a 
liilly  region  to  the  lowlands,  w^hen  a 
whirlwind  overtook  them,  whisked  them 
up,  and  deposited  them  in  a  field  at  some 
distance :  doubtless  much  to  the  aston- 


ishment of  such  of  the  rats  as  camo  down 
alive. 

The  so-cnlled  showers  of  blood  hare 
had  their  day  of  terror  and  marvel,  and 
have  disappeared.  Not  that  any  one  ever 
saw  such  a  shower  actually  fall ;  but  nd 
spots  have  occasionally  been  seen  on 
walls  and  stones,  much  to  the  popular 
dismay.  Swammerdam,  the  naturaluty 
toM  the  people  of  the  Hague,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  that  these  red  spots  were  con- 
nected with  some  phenomena  of  insect 
life;  but  they  would  not  believe  him, 
and  insisted  that  the  spots  were  real 
blood,  and  were  portents  of  evil  times  to 
come.  Other  naturalists  have  since  con- 
firmed the  scientific  opinion. 


Templo  Bar. 
TUB  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  MODERN  PAINTING. 


It  is  a  common  complaint  with  art- 
ists— using  that  word,  as  we  must  em- 
ploy it  in  these  pages,  in  the  limited 
sense  of  painter — that  literary  critics,  in 
venturing  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
their  works,  decide  with  extreme  dog- 
matism on  what  they  know  very  little 
about.  Mr.  O'Neil,  in  his  brochure  on 
"  Modern  Art  in  England  and  France," 
has  made  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  this 
sentiment ;  and  no  one  who  has  the 
privilege  of  intercourse  with  English 
artists  can  doubt  that  he  speaks,  in  this 
matter  at  least,  for  a  very  large  constit- 
uencv.  ''Nor,"  he  savs,  in  the  verv 
second  sentence  of  his  pamphlet,  "shall 
I,  as  a  painter,  oflfer  any  apology  for  in- 
truding on  the  province  of  the  critic ; 
for,  not  withstanding  the  objections  urged 
against  professional  prejutlico,  as  re- 
gards technical  excellfuce — on  which 
the  lay  critic  makes  the  greatest  blun- 
ders— the  most  eflieient  judges  must  be 
those  who  have  gained  some  experience 
in  their  pursuit  of  art.  Of  this  I  am  at 
least  certain,  that  artists  value  the  opin- 
ion of  their  professional  brethren  far 
more  than  that  of  the  ablest  art-critic 
that  over  lived." 

We  think  any  dispassionate  person 
would  allow  that  there  is  considerable 
justness  in  these  observations ;  though, 
as  they  are  somewhat  indefinitely  stated, 
it  is  prob.ible  tli.at  they  are  intended  to 
convey  more  than  Mr.  O'Neil  expressly 


aflirms.  Some  further  remarks  made  bj 
him  corroborate  this  suspicion  ;  and  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  afler  citmg  them  that 
we  shall  best  be  able  to  say  how  far  we 
agree  with  Mr.  O'Neil,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent we  differ  from  him.  Afler  quoting 
the  assertion  of  M.  Laprade,  that  oriu- 
cism  on  art  is  a  science  which  fifty  years 
ago  was  comparatively  unknown,  and 
that  though  within  the  last  twenty  years 
it  has  attained  an  unparalleled  influence, 
the  art  hns  retrograded  in  proportion  as 
the  science  has  advanced,  Mr.  O'Neil 
proceeds  to  observe  that,  if  this  asser- 
tion be  true,  it  follows  that  the  so-called 
science  has  been  injurious  to  the  prog- 
ress of  art.  Mr.  O^Xeil  here  falls  into 
one  of  tliose  technical  errors  in  ratiocin- 
ation which  all  the  more  forcibly  incline 
us  to  believe  that  he  is  right  when  he 
accuses  lay  critics  of  making  analogous 
ones  when  discoursing  of  pictures. 
Though  we  cordially  agree  with  Mr. 
O'Xeil  that  the  ait  has  retrograded  in 
proportion  as  the  science  has  advanced, 
it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that 
the  advance  of  the  one  has  caused  the  re- 
trogression of  the  other.  It  is  auite  posn- 
ble  that  they  are  mere  coeval  phenom- 
ena, botli  the  result  of  some  other  inde- 
pendent cause  or  causes.  But,  thoi^h 
we  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  pomt 
out  this  little  bit  of  defective  reasoning, 
it  is  quite  open  to  any  one  to  ai^^oe 
upon  other  grounds  that  sdentific  cnti- 
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cism  is  deleterious  to  art.  We  ourselves 
are  of  that  opinion,  to  this  extent  at 
least — that  we  feel  fully  persuaded  that 
scientific  criticism  on  art  can  never  pre- 
vail extensively  until  art  has  seen  its 
best  days,  and  that  the  presence  and 
practice  of  scientific  criticism  will  effec- 
tively prevent  its  regeneration  or  rejuve- 
nescence. But  this  is  not  Mr.  O'Neil's 
view — indeed,  it  is  the  precise  opposite 
of  his  view.  After  agreeing  with  M. 
Laprade's  observations,  and  drawing 
the  illegitimate  inference  from  them 
which  we  have  indicated,  he  affirms 
that  ^'  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the 
reason  why  criticism  has  failed  to  fulfil 
its  destined  purpose."  Clearly,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  destined  purpose  of 
scientific  criticism  is  to  improve,  if  not 
indeed  to  produce,  artists ;  which  seems 
to  us  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
say  that  the  purpose  of  geology  is  to 
construct  new  worlds,  or  the  province 
of  astronomy  to  make  the  stars  keep 
more  steadily  in  their  courses. 

But  what  are  the  reasons,  so  easy  to 
point  out,  why  modern  criticism  has  in- 
jured modern  art  ?  Commencing  by 
"frankly  acknowledging  the  ability  of 
those  writers  who  review  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  art  in  the  public  journals" 
— a  compliment  we  cannot  take  to  our- 
selves, since  we  never  performed  that 
function — Mr.  CNeil  observes  that  their 
comments  cannot  be  termed  criticism 
on  art,  but  simply  criticism  on  artists ; 
that  the  writers  have  figured  as  par- 
tisans, and  not  ns  judges;  that  fulsome 
and  extravagant  praise  of  one  artist  is 
accompanied  by  equally  unseemly  and 
violent  abuse  of  another ;  and  that  the 
same  artist  is  equally  exalted  or  decried, 
as  individual  taste  or,  too  often,  personal 
feeling  actuates  the  respective  critics. 
How  I'ar  personal  feeling  enters  into  the 
matter  we  will  abstain  from  attempting 
to  decide ;  but  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
allowing  that  the  general  truth  of  the 
remaining  accusations  can  hardly  be  con- 
troverted. There,  however,  our  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  O'Neil  ends.  Neither 
in  the  consequences  he  attributes  to  this 
state  of  things,  nor  in  the  cure  he  sug- 
gests for  it,  can  we  concur.  For  want, 
indeed,  of  that  technical  skill  in  compo- 
sition which  is  but  natural,  he  fails  to 
set  down  with  conclusive  distinctness 
what  it  is  he  really  means ;  but  we  fancy 


we  are  accurately  representing  his  views 
when  we  say  that  he  ascribes  the  short- 
comings of  modern  art — shortcomings 
which  he  confesses  with  adniirable  can- 
dor— to  the  arbitrary  fluctuation  of  lay 
criticism  and  its  lack  of  a  settled  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  and  these  misfortunes 
again  to  the  anonymous  system  pursued 
and  upheld  by  our  journalism.  We 
are  ourselves  no  friends  to  anonymous 
writing,  and  should  gladly  see  the  prac- 
tice entirely  abolished ;  out  we  may  re- 
mark, in  the  first  place,  that  the  lay 
criticism  on  artists  which  has  of  recent 
years  secured  most  attention  has  not 
been  anonymous,  and  that  most  of  that 
which  formally  is  anonymous  is  practi- 
cally far  from  being  so;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  we  fail  to  see  how,  if 
critics  on  art  were  to  append  their  names 
to  their  criticisms,  taste  would  fluctuate 
less  or  a  more  constant  standard  of  ex- 
cellence be  established.  Indeed,  we 
doubt  if  either,  much  less  both,  of  these 
results  would  follow,  even  if  the  critics 
who  signed  all  they  wrote  were  not  lay 
critics  at  all,  but  those  "professional 
brethren"  whose  opinion  Mr.  O'Neil 
assures  us  that  artists  value  so  highly. 
In  this  estimate  we  think  they  are  more 
or  less  right — certainly  more  right  than 
wrong.*  Nevertheless,  any  one  who 
has  visited  the  Royal  Academy  in  the 
company  of  different  artists  of  repute, 
cannot  well  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
they  differ  far  more  widely  in  their  esti- 
mate of  each  other  than  exoteric  visitors 
do  who  make  no  pretension  to  be  ex- 
perts.    Their  disagreement  is  no  proof 

*  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  con- 
tained in  two  passages  culled  from  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds :  ''  The  knowledge  which  an  artist  has 
of  his  subject  will  more  than  compensate  for  any 
want  of  perspicuity  in  the  manner  of  treating  it : 
and  I  am  convinced  that  one  short  essay  written 
by  a  painter  will  contribute  more  to  advance  the 
theory  of  our  art  than  a  thousand  volumes  such 
ns  we  sometimes  see."  This  observation  occurs  in 
his  Fifleentli  Discourse.  Writing,  however,  to 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  his  fellow-traveller  in  the  journey 
through  Flanders,  he  says :  '*  Nor  is  it  an  incon- 
siderable advantage  to  see  such  works  in  company 
with  one  who  has  a  general  rectitude  of  taste,  and 
is  not  a  professor  of  the  art.  ...  A  species 
of  benefit  may  be  obtained  which  we  are  not 
likely  to  derive  from  the  judgment  of  painters ; 
who,  being  educated  in  the  same  manner,  are 
likely  to  judge  from  the  same  principles,  are  liable 
to  the  same  prejudices,  and  may  sometimes  be 
governed  by  the  influence  of  an  authority  which 
perhaps  has  no  foundation  in  nature." 
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either  of  their  ignorance  or  their  preju- 
dice ;  but  it  is  conclusive  against  Mr. 
O'Neil's  vision  of  a  taste  that  never 
fluctuated  and  a  standard  that  never 
varied,  founded  upon  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  rival  artists.  No  doubt  a 
very  rigid  and  unvarying  standard  could 
be  erected  and  maintained,  if  any  one 
school  of  artists  had  the  settling  of  it ; 
but  if  every  young  painter  had  thence- 
forward to  work  up  to  it,  science  would 
then  have  injured  art  irretrievably,  and 
our  annual  exhibitions  be  nothing  more 
than  exhibitions  of  academic  stagna- 
tion. 

Indeed,  if  Mr.  O'Neil  will  but  care- 
fully consider  this  matter,  he  will  be  sure 
to  see  the  labyrinth  of  difficulties  into 
which  his  complaints  logically  lead  him. 
If,  as  he  implies,  the  destined  purpose 
and  natural  result  of  scientific  criticism 
is  to  assist  the  steps  of  art,  and  if  art 
during  the  last  twenty  years  has  retro- 
graded rather  than  projjressed,  it  cannot 
be  scientific  criticism  that  has  done  the 
mischief.  Neither  can  it  be  unscientific 
lay  criticism  that  has  done  it,  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  testimony,  artists  set 
little  or  no  value  on  it.  In  fact,  art- 
criticism,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, has  little  or  nothing  to  answer 
for  in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of 
art.  How  far  the  latter  is  detrimentallv 
affected  by  that  sjilnf  of  crittcism  which 
so  extensively  prevails  in  these  days — 
that  analyzing  temper  and  tendency 
which  are  thick  in  the  air,  and  nowhere 
more  present  than  in  the  studios  of 
artists  themselves — is  quite  another  ques- 
tion, and  one  which,  in  due  time,  we 
will  discuss.  It  is  quite  clear,  that  if  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  scientific 
criticism  is  hiijhlv  detrimental,  and  to  a 
fatal  degree  even  paralyzing,  we  shall 
not  be  indebted  to  Mr.  O'Neil  for  the  hint. 
He,  by  implication,  denies  it,  when  he  in- 
timates that  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
true  criticism  ought  to  be  hisrhly  advan- 
tageous to  the  progress  ot  true  art. 
What  we  really  owe  to  Mr.  O'Xeil  is, 
his  attempt  to  trace  the  shortcomings  of 
modern  art  to  the  intirmities  of  modern 
criticism*  wherebv  we  have  Wen  enabled 
with  jjroater  ease  to  show  that  thev  arc 
not  due  to  this  cause  at  least ;  and  that 
it  is  vain  to  look  on  criticism,  at  any 
time«  either  as  art*s  kindly  parent,  or 
as  its  malignant  stepmother.-  The  genesis 


and  growth  of  art  depend  upon  fiir  more 
recondite  and  unmanageable  caases. 

Is  it,  however,  a  fact  that  there  is  any- 
thhig  amiss  with  modem  art ;  that  it 
produces  huge  abominations;  that  its 
results  are  feebleness  and  medioerity; 
that  it  is  full  of  far-fetched  conceits; 
that  slovenliness  and  audacity  are  among 
its  characteristics ;  that  its  children  are 
stammerers  in  its  language — and  so  on, 
through  a  string  of  accusations  which,  if 
all  were  quoted,  would  fill  many  paces? 
We  do  not  say  that  these  are  precisely 
the  faults  we  should  be  disposed  to  at- 
tribute to  modem  art,  bat  at  least  it  h 
something  to  have  it  allowed  that  it  has 
any  faults  at  all.  To  listen  to  that  press 
and  those  lay  critics,  who  are  so  great 
an  offence  to  Mr.  O'Neil  and  his  brother 
painters,  one  would  of  late  years  have 
concluded  that  we  are  living  m  the  Ycry 
height  of  its  most  flourishing  days.  "We 
have  read  criticisms  on  modem  piotares 
in  the  public  prints  which  seemed  to  ns 
to  exhaust  the  vocabulary  of  laadatioo. 
We  have  seen  men,  still  moving  among 
us,  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  the 
peers,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  Tintoretto, 
liaphael,  and  Murillo.  Indeed,  to  haTO 
lived  in  London  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  to  have  perused  the  papers 
and  listened  to  the  conversations  of  the 
period,  is  either  to  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that,  after  modem  polities, 
modern  art  is  the  most  important  and 
interesting  thing  in  the  world,  or  to  have 
escaped  the  conclusion  only  by  poesessine 
powers  of  obstinate  resistance  to  external 
influences  such  as  few  people  can  boast. 
To  the  majority  of  fashionable  circles  in 
London,  and  to  all  country  cousins  who 
manage  to  get  up  to  London  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  the  main  incident 
of  the  year  is  the  Royal  Academy.  Its 
private  view,  its  dinner,  its  soiree — are 
they  not  dotted  with  a  white  maik  m 
the  book  of  Jeames  and  his  extensive 
following?  Take  up  the  morning  pa- 
pers. Who  shall  say  there  is  nothing  in 
them  ?  Are  they  not  full,  as  the  phrue 
is,  of  the  Royal  Academy  ?  Go  out  to 
dinner.  With  what  does  the  conTena-> 
tion  concern  itself?  To  a  dead  certm- 
ty,  with  the  Royal  Academy.  If  your 
dancing  days  are  not  over,  and  yon  find 
yourself  at  a  ball,  what  is  the  first 


tion  you  put  to  your  partner,  or  jomt 
partner  puts  to  you  ?    " Have  yo«-  been 
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to  the  Royal  Academy  ?  "  Till  one  feels 
disposed  to  exclaim,  as  Shenstone  did, 
with  far  less  provocation — 

"  0  ye  woods,  spread  your  branches  aspace ; 
To  your  deepest  recesses  I  fly  " 

anywhere,  anywhere,  to  get  away  from 
these  eternal  paint-pots  and  ubiquitous 
canvasses ! 

Indeed,  I  think  Mr.  O'Neil  and  his 
fellows  of  the  brnsh  are  shockingly  want- 
ing in  gratitude  to  their  very  best 
friends.  They  declaim  against  lay  criti- 
cism and  deprecate  the  interference  of 
the  press,  which  are  the  veiy  breath  of 
their  nostrils,  and  without  which-  they 
would  shrivel  into  insignificance.  Fame 
is  an  affair  of  posterity,  but  notoriety  is 
the  gift  of  to-day  ;  and  it  is  by  notoriety 
that  our  almost  countless  artists  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being.  And  what 
gives  them  notoriety  but  this  perpetual 
babble  and  print  concerning  them? 
They  are  written  into  importance.  They 
are  forced  upon  the  notice  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  otherwise  would  no 
more  think  of  visiting  Burlington  House 
than  they  do  of  visiting  the  I3ritish  Mu- 
seum. A  couple  of  columns  in  the  Times 
would  send  half  the  to\vn  to  the  Isle  of 
Dogs  to  see  a  bottle-nosed  whale.  Not 
to  be  mentioned  by  the  daily  papers  is 
as  good  as  to  be  danmed.  And  look  at 
the  result  of  all  this  notoriety.  Notoriety 
is  worth  money  in  the  days  we  live  in ; 
and  Liverpool  vies  with  Manchester, 
Yorkshire  with  Lancashire,  London 
with  the  shires,  in  securing  these  tre- 
mendous treasures  of  art  of  which  the 
whole  world  is  talking. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  real 
influence  of  all  this  busy  criticism  of  pic- 
tures on  the  excellence  of  art — and  that 
point  we  have  already  considered — the 
influence  in  favor  of  its  popularity  is 
immense.  And  the  world  has  never  yet 
seen  the  phenomenon  of  a  thing  bemg 
extensively  popular  and  yet  being  exten- 
sively thought  little  of.  Talk  to  the  run 
of  people  one  meets,  and  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  their  estimate  of  English 
art  is  very  high.  "Great  picture!" — 
"  Splendid  picture  !  " — "  Grand  work !  " 
— "Superb  painting!" — these  are  the 
terms  of  rapture  which  greet  one's  ears 
at  the  dinner-tables  and  in  the  ball- 
rooms we  have  spoken  of.  Artists  with 
eyes  in  their  beads  must  know  that  all 
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such  language  applied  to  their  contem- 
poraries is  inconsiderately  and  ridicu- 
lously lavish ;  and,  unless  they  had  en- 
tered into  a  ca'me,  ca'thee  "  compact,  it 
is  quite  certain  that,  were  they  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  each  other's  performances, 
they  would  arrive  at  far  less  flattering 
conclusions  than  are  roughly  reached  by 
the  general  public,  incited  and  abetted 
by  that  lay  criticism  which  is  so  bitterly 
complained  of. 

It  will  have  been  perceived  that  it  is  from 
no  particular  ^mpathy  with  the  press,  or 
with  lay  criticism,  that  we  defend  them 
against  Mr.  O'Neil's  accusation  of  being 
the  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  art,  since  we  thoroughly  agree  with  him 
that  its  condition  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
not  with  the  press  and  the  lay  critics, 
who  appear  to  regard  its  state,  not  only 
as  perfectly  satisfactory,  but  as  emi- 
nently flourishing.  To  a  person  who 
neither  judges  nor  procures  his  enter- 
tainment conventionally,  who  never 
praises  unless  he  approves,  and  who  is 
never  gratified  without  efficient  cause,  it 
is  a  standing  marvel  how  so  many  thou- 
sands of  people  can  have  their  organs  of 
veneration  and  enjoyment  affected  by 
periodical  visits  to  exhibitions  of  modern 
pictures.  It  argues  an  absence  of  the 
critical  faculty  to  an  extent  that  is  lu- 
dicrous. What  between  ambitious  ideas 
imperfectly  rendered  or  not  rendered  at 
all,  and  mean  ideas  that  were  not  worth 
rendering,  the  intelligent  visitor  to  such 
places,  armed  with  a  standard  of  excel- 
lence already  provided  for  him  by  famil- 
iarity with  the  old  masters,  goes  away 
with  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  humiliation, 
and  the  painful  conviction — that  whether 
or  not  Rousseau  was  right  in  arguing 
that  art  had  not  contributed  to  civiliza- 
tion,— civilization,  in  its  modern  sense  at 
least,  has  certainly  not  ministered  to  the 
progress  of  art. 

We  have  been  warned,  very  properly, 
by  Mr.  O'Neil,  that  the  lay  critic  makes 
monstrous  blunders  concerning  the  tech- 
nical excellence  of  pictures.  It  would 
be  wonderful  if  he  did  not,  whenever  he 
was  rash  enough  to  speak  dogmatically 
on  the  point.  All  such  points  he  had 
much  better  leave  to  the  initiated,  to 
artists  themselves,  nourishing  mean- 
while the  feeling  that,  when  they  are 
all  agreed  upon  them,  he  will  freely 
accept  their  unanimous  judgment;   but 
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that,  till  that  moment  arrives,  he  will  re- 
tain his  own  opinion,  expressing  it,  how- 
ever, with  great  modesty  and  diffidence. 
But  upon  points  which  can  with  no  fair- 
ness be  termed  teclniical — such  as  the 
design,  the  composition,  the  harmony, 
even  the  coloring,  and  much  more  the 
force,  the  pathos,  and  the  subtlety  of  the 
picture — we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
lay  critic,  properly  prepared  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  and  a  genuine  appre- 
ciation of  works  of  avowedly  the  lugh- 
est  order,  may  confidently  venture  to 
tnke  an  independent  and  decided  view 
of  his  own.  It  is,  however,  with  yet 
another  branch  of  the  subject  that  we 
wish  to  deal,  and  one  which  nobody 
would  be  pronounced  incompetent  to 
handle  8im[)ly  because  he  is  a  lay  critic. 
We  allude  to  the  subjects,  interests, 
and  scope  of  contemporary  art ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  a^rming  these  to 
be  paltry,  narrow,  and  unsatisfactory. 
If  by  the  word  "  art "  be  meant  little  or 
nothing  more  than  technical  excellence, 
we  dare  say  that  the  most  competent 
judges  would  assert  that  great  works  of 
art  nowadays  abound.  But  if  its  legiti- 
mate signification  be  attached  to  it,  and 
art  be  taken  to  comprehend  the  concep- 
tion of  a  thing  and  the  thing  conceived, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  execution,  then 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  if  a  work 
of  the  highest  order  has  been  seen  on 
the  walls  of  the  Academy,  at  any  rate, 
durin;?  the  last  fifteen  years.  x\nd  how 
these  considerations  are  to  be  excluded 
we  cannot  conceive.  If  they  may  be 
exclud(.*d,  Gray's  Elegy  is  a  far  greater 
work  than  Shakespeare's  llanilet,  for  it 
is  far  more  faultless  in  conception  and 
execution  ;  and  many  of  the  illumina- 
tions in  the  choir-books  of  Siena  or  Padua 
are  superior  to  Michael  Angelo's  Last 
Judgment,  for  they  are  by  no  means  so 
oj^en  to  criticism.  It  is  curious  to  see 
how  modern  artists,  with  a  guilty  con- 
sciousness of  the  smallness  of  their  work 
wlien  done,  cliafe  against  the  very  phrase 
"  high  art,"  love  to  pose  a  believer  in  it 
by  asking  him  for  a  riujid  definition,  and, 
failing  such  a  definition,  endeavor  to 
persuade  themselves  an<l  other  people 
that  there  is  no  such  thing.  Mr.  O'Xeil, 
in  his  pamphlet,  provides  us  with  a  case 
in  point.  '*]Much  nonsense,"  he  says, 
"has  been  uttered  concerning  high  art^ 
and  1  fear  the  same  will  otlcn  be  re- 


peated. Once  for  all,  high  art  is  not 
big  art,  nor  does  it  apply  to  the  suhject 
treated.  For,  whatever  may  be  the 
relatiye  importance  of  the  ideas  to  be 
developed  and  the  technical  difficulties 
to  be  overcome,  high  art  refers  solely  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  idea  is  ex- 
pressed; so  that  a  Dutch  boor  by  Os- 
tade,  or  a  Venetian  senator  by  ^tiaiii 
equally  merits  the  appellation." 

It  is  indubitable  that  a  vast  amount  of 
nonsense  has,  as  Mr.  O'Xeil  says,  been 
written  concerning  high  art ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  if  greater  nonsense  was  ever 
written  conceding  it  than  the  above. 
The  avowal,  in  one  place,  that  "a 
higher  feeling  is  aroused  in  the  presence 
of  invention  and  dramatic  power,"  and 
in  another  the  acknowledgment  of  "  the 
greater  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  a 
more  intellectual  development  of  the 
qualities  in  art,"  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  writer  has  not  made  up  his 
mind  so  clearly  on  the  subject  as  his 
confidence  of  language  would  imply. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  show  incon- 
sistency in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
theory  of  a  man  who  professes  to  bold 
that  high  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  treated.  An  imperfect  acquain- 
tance with  the  uses  of  language  often 
leads  a  person  to  be  sophistical,  almost 
without  knowing  it,  and  to  impose  upon 
his  own  intellect  with  a  wretched  verbal 
quibble.  The  passage  we  have  quoted 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this  unfortunate 
process.  "  High  art  is  not  big  art," 
says  Mr.  O^Neil.  If  by  this  be  meant 
that  a  big  picture  is  not  necessarily  a 
better  picture,  or  one  of  a  higher  order 
of  art,  than  a  small  one,  the  truth  is  so 
obvious  that  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
anybody  ever  stated  or  ima^ned  the 
cotitrary.  But  if  by  the  phrase,  ^^high 
art  is  not  big  art,'*  it  is  intended  to  as- 
sert that  size  can  never  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  merit  or  value  of  a  pic- 
ture, then  the  assertion  is  as  obviously 
false  as  the  other  interpretation  is  ob- 
viously true.  Mr.  O'Xeil,  half  uncon- 
sciously no  doubt  (for,  like  so  many 
other  people,  he  is  indebted  to  language 
for  his  ideas  and  reasonings,  instead  of 
being  indebted  to  ideas  and  reasoniogs 
for  his  language),  in  asserting  what  may 
be  taken  to  be  true,  intends  his  readers 
to  take  his  words  in  a  sense  which  is 
assuredly  false.    We  cannot  say  at  what 
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precise  superficies  of  canvas  high  art 
ever  begins ;  but  we  certainly  can  name 
a  supei-ficies — a  square  inch,  for  instance 
— on  which  high  art  would  be  impossi- 
ble. And  why  is  this  the  case  ?  Pre- 
cisely because  there  are  certain  subjects 
which  cannot  be  jidequately  treated  on 
a  lilliputian  scale ;  and  these  are  the 
subjects  which  common  sense  and  com- 
mon language  alike  qualify  as  great  sub- 
jects, and  subjects  of  high  art.  So  that 
an  exposure  of  Mr.  O'Neil's  dictum  that 
high  art  is  not  big  art  has  led  us,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  other  dictum,  that  *'  high 
.irt  does  not  apply  to  the  subject  treat- 
ed ; "  or,  as  he  says  again,  in  different 
language,  "  high  art  refers  solely  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  idea  is  expressed." 
His  illustration  of  this  supposed  truth  is 
exceedingly  curious.  "A  Dutch  boor," 
he  says,  "  by  Ostade,  or  a  Venetian 
senator  by  Titian,  equally  merits  the 
appellation."  Certainly — provided  that 
we  be  allowed  to  read  the  last  clause 
in  the  sense,  that  the  two  equally  merit 
or  do  not  merit  the  appellation.  We 
doubt  if  even  a  court  chamberlain  ever 
imagined  that  a  portrait  of  a  gentleman 
was,  by  virtue  of  its  subject,  a  greater 
work  of  art  than  the  portrait  of  a  beg- 
gar. Indeed,  coBteria  paribus^  there 
would  probably  be  opportunities — of 
pathos  and  picturesqueness,  for  instance 
— in  the  latter  which  would  be  wanting 
in  the  former.  But  what  has  such  a 
parallel  to  do  with  the  question  ?  Ab- 
solutely nothing.  A  Venetian  senator 
and  a  Dutch  boor  are  of  very  different 
degrees  of  excellence  as  far  as  social  es- 
timation is  concerned,  but  as  far  as  art 
is  concerned,  they  are  of  equal  value ; 
and  only  accidental  qualities,  which,  as 
we  have  hinted,  are  just  as  likely  to  tell 
in  favor  of  the  boor,  will  make  them  of 
unequal  excellence  looked  at  as  subjects 
for  art.  Similarly,  an  historical  picture, 
consisting,  as  well  might  be,  of  nothing 
but  Dutch  boors,  might  be  set  side  by 
side  with  an  historical  picture  consisting 
of  Venetian  senators;  and,  supposing 
them  to  be  equally  well  executed,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  subjects  to  prevent 
both  of  them  being  equally  specimens  of 
high  art.  But  will  there  be  no  differ- 
ence, and  a  difference  of  kind,  between 
the  pictures  containing  the  single  boor 
and  the  single  senator,  and  the  pictures 


consisting  respectively  of  the  crowd  of 
boors,  each  acting  his  part  in  a  great 
pictorial  drama,  and  of  the  throng  of 
senators  similarly  employed?  If  high 
art  does  not  apply  to  the  subject 
treated,  then  the  picture  of  a  pig  may 
be  high  art.  As  the  domestic  habits  of 
pigs  do  not  as  yet  figure  conspicuously 
on  the  walls  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  Mr.  O'Neil,  and  the 
many  modern  artists  who  would  like  to 
believe  that  his  dictum  is  true,  would 
reply  that  the  animal  in  question  is  a 
proper  subject  for  high  art.  Let,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  rising  artists  dedicate 
their  energies  to  reviving  this  neglected 
department  of  their  profession ;  let  them 
attain  marked  success  in  it;  let  the  in- 
telligent public,  abetted  by  an  apprecia- 
tive press,  discern  the  touching  beauties 
that  have  long  lain  hidden  in  the  straw, 
and  let  these  works  of  high  art  fetch 
handsome  prices,  and  we  feel  quite  sure 
that  the  gentlemen  who  now  imagine 
that?  their  club  interiors,  their  everlast- 
ing nurseries,  their  attitudinising  child- 
ren, their  broken-hearted  young  women, 
and  their  admirable  young  men,  consti- 
tute high  art,  would  soon  protest  against 
including  the  denizens  of  the  sty  in  the 
category.*  For  this  is  what  it  all  means 
at  bottom.  The  same  self-love  which 
would  then  urge  them  to  narrow  their 
theory  of  high  art,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  painters  of  pigs,  now  induces  them 
to  give  it  as  large  an  extension  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  get  themselves  in- 
cluded among  those  who  have  treated 
something  higher  than  the  subjects  we 
have  indicated.  But  for  this  interested 
motive,  we  should  hear  little  or  nothing 
of  the  "  much  nonsense "  that  "  has 
been  uttered  concerning  high  art,"  and 
should  have  fewer  .  attempts,  both  in 
conversation  and  print,  to  plunge  the 
question  into  a  state  of  hopeless  am- 
biguity. Nothing  is  such  sheer  waste 
of  time  as  a  mere  logomachy ;  and  we 
should  be  quite  ready  to  allow  high  art 
to  stand  for  nothing  more  than   '^the 


*  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that 
pigs  cannot  be  introduced  into  a  picture  aspiring 
to  come  in  the  category  of  high  art  Indeed^ 
Rubens  has  painted  the  idside  of  a  stable,  in 
which  he  places  the  Prodigal  Son  feeding  with 
hogs ;  but  this  is  scarcely  one  of  his  most  ad- 
paired  works. 
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mannor  in  which  tlio  idea  is  expresscfl," 
if  only  those  who  thus  desire  to  fix  its 
Hii^nifKiation  will  frankly  acknowledge 
the  infinite  distance  that  divides  the 
I  loyal  Academy  from  the  National  Gal- 
lery— though  the  latter,  in  spite  of  its 
excell(Mit  Hj»ecimens  of  certain  nijisters, 
is  a  very  inadequate  substitute  for  a 
visit  to  V''eni('e,  Florence,  and  Rome — 
and  having  (confessed  the  difference,  will 
then  invent  and  establish  a  term,  other 
than  high  art,  to  express  it.  Till  that 
be  <lonr,  we  cannot  aftbrd  to  throw 
away  the  only  term  that  serves  our 
purpose.  Only  those  who  have  a  very 
dilV'.'rent  |)urpf)se  to  serve,  or  who  are 
not  ac<|uainted  that  such  a  mischievous 
purposij  exists,  will  use  it  so  lavishly. 

VVe  have  said  that  we  did  not  purpose 
to  enter  into  the  technical  merits  of 
modern  painting,  though  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive ae(|uaint:ince  with  the  classic 
lands  of  pictorial  art  does  not  i)ermit  us 
to  doubt  that,  even  in  this  matter,  the 
verv  best  i)roductions  of  to-dav  do  not 
reach  the  excellence  attained  three  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago.  J^ut  when  we 
approach  the  subjects  on  Avhich  modem 
art  as]nres  to  expend  its  energies,  we 
liave  no  scmi>le  in  saying  that  they  are, 
on  (he  winkle,  of  so  trivial  and  inferior, 
and  in  manv  instances  of  so  unartistic  a 
nature,  as  at  the  very  threshold  to  shrivel 
and  starve  the  interest  of  the  looker-on. 
Sir  Joshua  Heynolds,  in  the  account  of 
his  *' Tour  throusxh  Flanders  and  Hoi- 
lauil,"  observes  that  it  mav  be  worthv 
i^f  consideration,  how  far  the  circum- 
stance that  Tn^testant  countries  have 
thought  proper  to  exclude  pictures  from 
their  churches,  mav  be  the  cause  of  no 
Protestant  country  having  ever  produced 
a  historv-nainter ;  and  he  sujisjests  that, 
now  the  violence  and  acrimonv  with 
which  the  semiration  ot*  the  churches  was 
made  are  things  i>f  the  past,  the  impoli- 
tic exclusion  miirht  be  advantaixeouslv 
abandoned.  Doubtless  it  is  true  that 
such  a  state  of  things  must  operate  as  a 
check  upon  the  production  o*^  good 
historical  }U0iures,  if  the  tendency  to 
produce  them  existed:  but  that  a  chang- 
ed condition  wouM  no:  ixv-essarilv  enll 
t!ie  tondencv  into  existence  mav  be  seen 
tVoTn  tiu^  oxccraV.e  productions  which 
crown  the  altars  in  Italian  churches  built 
or  renovated  last  century,  and  from  the 
prcst-nt  deplorable  condition  of  Italian 


art.  The  patronage  of  priests  or  govern- 
ment will  avail  nothing  towards  the  pro- 
duction of  any  form  of  art  which  is  not 
silently  and  imconscionsly  demanded  by 
the  age  itself.  Can  any  one  doubt,  that 
if  painting  had  been  an  art  pursued  in 
England  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  as 
literature  was,  this  country  -would  not 
have  produced  historical  pictures  of  the 
very  finest  class  ?  The  opportunity  pa«8- 
ed  by,  and  has  never  returned.  The 
sister  art  of  poetry  was  more  fortunate, 
and  our  language  boasts,  inconsequence, 
a  host  of  splendid  dramatists,  topped  by 
one  towering  figure.  The  plays  <rf 
Shakespeare  remain,  bristling  with  snlh 
jects  for  historical  pictures,  but  with 
'what  result  ?  In  oil,  one  or  two  ludicrons 
attempts,  and  a  number  of  cabinet 
pictures,  containing  two  or  three  second- 
ary figures.  If  any  one  believes  that 
patronage,  public  or  private,  would  pro- 
cure for  us  paintings  in  keeping  with  and 
worthy  of  our  glorious  and  dramatic 
liistory,  let  him  go  and  look  at  the  un- 
happy frescoes  in  our  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  be  answered.  Infinitely  sooner 
would  we  have  even  club  interiors,  if 
properly  executed,  everlasting  nurseries, 
attitudinising  children,  broken-hearted 
young  women,  and  admirable  young 
men,  than  such  abortions  as  these.  For 
there  is  a  force,  a  real  power,  at  the 
back  of  the  others :  and  tnatis  the  force 
of  a  very  big  thing,  called  the  nineteenth 
century,  verily  wanting  them,  liking 
them,  and  ready  to  pay  for  them.  This 
tendency  of  the  century  is  shared  by 
the  artist  himself,  who  is  part  of  the 
century  :  and  therefore  it  is  not  only  an 
instruction  to  him  to  do  it,  but  an  in- 
struction to  him  hoir  to  do  it.  Why  li 
it  that  if  a  poet  nowadays  sits  down  to 
write  a  trasredv,  he  writes  such  a  bad 
one  ?  Because  he  has  got  nobody  to 
help  him.  The  age  is  not  at  his  back. 
Just  so  is  it  withthe  painters.  A  Piir- 
liament.  in  a  freak  of  generous  enthoa- 
asm,  votes  money  for  a  series  of  grand 
historical  trescoes,  and  the  country,  no 
doubt,  would  be  delijihted  to  have  them. 
Eminent  hands  are  selected  for  the  woit, 
and  the  frescoes  are  executed.  The 
press — that  chquatr  with  whidi  Mr. 
0*Xeii  is  so  unnaturally  angry — is  at  fint 
highly  complimentary  and  eongratdfr 
tory/and  sends  the  whole  town  to  see 
theiu.    A  little  time  passes  awmy,  and 
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the  countiy  hears,  not  with  much 'con- 
cern, but  with  no  concern  at  all,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  frescoes  will  be  no  more, 
and  that  there  will  be  only  a  dirty 
blotchy  wall  for  all  the  money  voted  by 
a  generous  Parliament.  The  country  is 
quite  right ;  they  had  better  perish — ^for, 
indeed,  they  were  misbegotten  things,  if 
indeed  they  were  ever  begotten  at  all, 
and  are  not  rather  a  simulation  of  the 
simulation  of  life. 

Many  modern  artists  feel  this,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  cling  to  their  club  interi- 
ors. Better  a  live  dog  than  a  dead  lion. 
Nor  do  we  mean  to  imply  that  some  of 
them  do  not  rise  to  a  higher  argument 
than  club  interiors.  They  do ;  but  the 
best  of  them — mark !  the  best  of  them — 
hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  the  nature 
that  they  happen  to  know,  and  are  the 
chronicle  of  the  time,  such  as  it  is.  They 
are  not  responsible  for  its  phenomena 
and  character.  They  did  not  make 
either,  but  they  reflect  both,  and  that  is 
their  function — not  to  make  unhappy 
frescoes,  growing  beautifully  less.  They 
have  nothing  to  reproach  themselves 
with,  but  are,  many  of  them,  excellent 
artists  in  such  lower  walks  of  art  as  in- 
dustrialism, science,  and  domestic  feeling 
have  not  closed  to  them.  Better  surely 
is  it  to  walk  where  there  is  a  road  that 
leads  somewhere  than  to  try  to  travel 
over  an  obliterated  one  that  leads  no- 
where. But  along  with  this^determina- 
tion  should  go  the  avowal  that  the  old 
road  was  a  better  road  than  the  new  one, 
and  led  to  a  far  more^  important  bourne. 

How  strongly  the  temper  of  the  time 
acts  upon  the  artist's  choice  of  subjects, 
or  at  least  upon  his  power  to  render 
adequately  the  subject  chosen,  might  be 
conclusively  shown  by  an  examination, 
seriatim^  of  the  pictures  on  the  Royal 
Academy  walls  in  any  given  year.  It 
would  be  seen  that  the  best  and  most  satis- 
factory pictures — pictures  in  which  the 
idea  has  been  most  clearly  conceived  and 
is  most  definitely  rendered — are  pictures 
whose  subject  is  in  harmony  with  the 
tastes,  occupations,  and  tendencies  of 
the  public.  No  doubt  many  weak  or 
monstrous  pictures,  dealing  with  modem 
domestic  interiors  and  sentiment,  might 
be  pointed  out ;  but  we  doubt  their  be- 
ing so  weak  or  so  monstrous  as  the 
majority  of  pictures,  which,  attempting 
a  highei^  flight,  grapple  with  subjects  a 


successful  treatment  of  which,  were  such 
possible  nowadays,  would  make  them 
immortal.  We  have  purposely  abstained 
from  mentioning  the  names  and  criticis- 
ing the  works  of  individual  artists ;  and, 
if  we  violate  our  rule,  it  shall  be  as 
briefly  as  possible,  and  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  our  meaning  than 
with  the  object  of  criticising  the  artists 
and  the  pictures  named.  There  were 
two  pictures  of  Mr.  Leighton's  in  the 
Academy  of  this  year  which  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention — "Daedalus  and 
Icarus,"  and  "  Helios  and  Rhodes."  It 
is  quite  certain  that  the  age  did  not  help 
Mr.  Leighton  to  paint  those  two  picture/?. 
Rather,  indeed,  had  he  to  contend 
against  the  age  in  order  to  paint  them. 
But  with  what  result  ?  Mr.  Leiorhton 
has  a  very  fine  sense  of  beauty,  probably 
a  sense  finer  and  keener  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries ;  and  he  cherishes  a  high 
ideal.  And  no  do^bt  there  is  much 
beauty,  much  loveliness,  in  the  works 
we  have  named.  But  are  they  a  satis- 
factory, an  adequate  rendering  of  the 
story  of  "Helios  and  Rhodos,"  or  of 
"Dffidalus  and  Icarus?"  We  abstain, 
it  will  be  noticed,  from  all  technical 
criticism,  and  ask  that  one  broad  simple 
question.  Let  us  ask  another.  In  point 
of  adequacy  and  satisfactoriness,  what 
are  they  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Faed's 
"Only  Herself"?  Yet  who  can  doubt 
that  Mr.  Leighton's  aim  is  the  higher  of 
the  two  ?  And  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
these  works  of  his  are  not  better,  but 
that  they  are  so  good. 

Another  illustration  of  the  point  on 
which  we  are  insisting  is  the  excellence 
of  many  of  the  landscapes — qud  land- 
scapes (intending  by  this  to  intimate  that 
Turaer's  landscapes  are  far  more  than 
landscapes) — and  of  much  of  the  animal 
painting  of  the  day.  There  exists  a  gen- 
uine love  of  scenery  and  a  general  inter- 
est in  it ;  nor  is  this  more  conspicuous 
than  the  affectionate  curiosity  exhibited 
towards  the  dumb  portion  of  creation. 
These  two  prevailing  sentiments  have  at 
one  and  the  same  time  directed  the  at' 
tention  and  strengthened  the  hands  of 
the  artists  who  have  so  strikingly  suc- 
ceeded in  these  departments.  But  even 
here  what  is  the  limit  of  the  public 
taste  ?  It  is  the  limit  imposed  by  realism. 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer's  picture  of  "  The 
Swannery    Invaded    by    Eagles "    had 
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H(r;ir(joly  been  exhibited  a  day  before 
Hornohody  objected  that  eai^les  never 
attack  in  flocks,  but  singly  ;  and  the 
objection  wslh  immediately  taken  up  and 
n'pe.'ited  by  ahnost  everybody.  We  do 
not  Hay  tliat  HuppOHing  the  fact — which 
is  disputed — to  be  an  stated,  it  is  not  a 
Hcrious  flaw  in  the  jncture,  the  picture 
beiiit;  what  it  is.  It  has  all  the  charac- 
ter and  pretouHions  of  realism,  and  Sir 
Kdwin  has  considered  it  necessary  to 
maintain  stoutly  that  eagles  do  attack 
in  the  ninniier  depicted  by  him.  But 
wh.it  a  fluod  of  light  does  this  throw 
upon  the  artists  and  the  public — in  a 
word,  upon  the  art  and  art-criticism  of 
the  day  !  In  *'  Alastor ;  or,  the  Spirit  of 
Solitude,"  occur  these  lines: — 

"  Thou  h^at  a  liomo, 
ll(MUit  ifiil  bird  I  Thou  voyaprcst  to  thy  liomc, 
WluTo  thy  HNVoot  inato  will  twine  lier downy  neck 
With  thini»,  and  woli'omo  thy  return  with  eyes 
Hrijrht  in  the  lustre  of  thino  own  fond  joy." 

Now,  did  it  ever  occur  to  a  critic  to 
jisk  if  swans  do  really  intertwine  their 
necks?  Had  he  done  so,  no  doubt  he 
would  have  received  an  answer  hi  con- 
formity with  his  expectations — that  they 
do  not.  Hut  he  would  have  been 
thought  an  abominable  blockhead ;  and 
the  beaut  v  and  artistic  excellence  of  the 
passage  we  have  quoted  can  never  be 
marred  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  I'soful  Knowledge.  Hut  Sir  Edwin, 
in  unconscious  obedience  to  the  tenden- 
cies and  dictates  of  the  time,  prides  him- 
solf  upon  his  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  of  the  animals  he  draws  and 
paints  so  well,  and  upon  that  more  than 
upon  aught  else.  The  public  flnds  it 
vtTv  natural  that  he  should  do  so,  and 
takes  liim  at  his  word.  And  lo !  some 
tine  n\orniug,  he  exhibits  what,  it  is  no 
secret,  he  himself  regards  as  his  maf^num 
<7»?w  ;  and  his  admirers,  instead  of  ad- 


miring, set  to  work  to  mrgae  with  lum, 
if  something,  which  it  is  the  easiest  thii^ 
in  the  world  when  broaffht  before  tin 
picture,  or  indeed  away  from  it,  to  eon- 
ceive  as  happening,  ever  as  a  fad  did 
happen !  A  work  of  art  is  shown,  snd 
the  result  is  a  wrangle  about  an  obseiK 
question  of  natural  history !  And  the 
artist  himself  finds  the  eontention  most 
reasonable  !  To  this  complexioa  hm 
we  come  at  hist. 

The  age,  therefore,  if  it  have  any  fruit 
to  find  with  its  art,  must  find  iaalt  with 
itself.      It  is  the  fonB  ei   origo  mdl 
Whatever  damage  science  and  critidam 
have    done    to    art,  Mr.   O'Ncil   mofit 
charge,  not  upon  any  particular  set  of 
men  called  "  lay  critics  '*  or  **  the  press," 
but  uj)on  the  age  which  fosters  both.  It 
makes  both  artists  and  critics  what  they 
are,  and  it  has  no  right  to  complain  of 
tlie   result.    On  the  whole,   artists  do 
their  best  for  it.    There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  slovenly  work,  no  doubt, — 
of  greedy  work,— of  work  that  stoqa, 
instead  of  soaring.    But  so  there  alwaji 
was.    The  mischief  does  not  lie  in  the 
men.    It  is  impossible  to  know  some  of 
them  and  not  get  rid  of  that  snppositiOD. 
But  the  more  one  studies  and  knows  the 
character  of  the  period  in  which  thOTsre 
working,  the  more  obvious  does  it  be- 
come why  they  are  what  tbey  are,  and 
why  there  is  at  present  no  proq>ect  of 
their  becoming  anything  more.     *^NU 
generosum^  nil  magnificent  9apU^  is  the 
verdict  which  any  dispassionate  penos 
must  pass  on  the  disposition  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live ;  and  without  those  two 
qualities  it  is  impossible  that  art  ahanld 
fulfil  its  lotliest  mission.    It  may  flatter 
the  vanity  of  private  persons,  or  tidde 
the  taste  of  a  crowd ;  bat  it  will  neter 
truly  civilize  a  community  or  exalt  ana* 
tion. 


♦♦»- 


London  SocUtv. 
WHO  WROTE   ROBINSON  CRUSOE? 


P.vNiF.i.  Dkfof,  of  course  ;  the  tille- 
piijo  savs  sv>,  and  oui»ht  to  be  believed. 
True  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  curious 
fact  that  s^>nu»  persons  have  believed 
otherwise.  There  was  no  author  orici- 
n:\I1y  named  on  the  titie-page.  when  the 
work  first  made  its  appearanoe  a  reotary 


and  a  half  ago«  save  the  iar-fiuned  Cirasoe 
himself ;  and  other  circumstaneei  led  tiL 
a  division  of  opinion  upon  the  aulgecii 
It  i».  however,  satisfiusCory  to  know  thai 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  piF|Hilf 
opinion  is  far  stronger  than  tlMMt  m.tks 
opposite  doeedfl^    Wany"*! 
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ry;"  seeing  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
have  one's  favorite  idols  knocked  down 
(as  Dick  Whittington's  cat  has  recently 
been),  unless  for  the  very  strongest  rea- 
sons. The  connection  between  the  names 
of  Alexander  Selkirk,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  Daniel  Defoe  is  so  remarkable,  that 
something  must  be  known  about  the 
first  before  the  relation  between  the  se- 
cond and  the  third  can  be  understood ; 
for  the  triad  consists  of  a  myth  between 
two  realities. 

Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Fifeshire  man 
bred*up  to  the  sea,  started  off  about  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  on  a  voy- 
age to  America,  half  commercial  and  half 
piratical,  in  a  way  much  in  fashion  in 
those  days.      Captain  Stradling,   com- 
mander of  the  ship,  having  taken  some 
offence  against  Selkirk,  put  him  on  shoi*e 
on  the  uninhabited  island  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, with  one  day's  food,  a  sea-chest 
clothes,  bedding,  a  little  tobacco,  a  few 
books   and  nautical  instruments,  some 
powder  and  ball,  a  gun,  knife,  axe,  and  a 
kettle  or  boiler.    Thus  was  .the  lonely 
Scot,  on  a  September  day  in  1704,  left  to 
shift  for  himself,   on  an    island  about 
eighteen   miles  long  by  six  broad,  and 
at  least  four  hundred  miles  distant  from 
the  nearest  mainlandjthe  Pacific  coast 
of  South  America).     W  hen  he  recovered 
from  the  first  feeling  of  dismay  and  de- 
spondency, he  set  to  work  and  built  two 
huts  of  pimento  wood,  one  as  a  dining 
and  bed  room,  the  other  as  a  kitchen ;  he 
roofed  them  with  long  grass  and  by  de- 
grees gave  them  a  warm  lining  of  goat- 
skins.    Strips  of  the  same  kind  of  wood 
supplied  him  with  fire  and  light,  burning 
very  clear,  and   emitting  an  agreeable, 
fragrant  odor.    His  chief  food  was  boiled 
goats'  flesh  and  crawfish,  seasoned  with 
pimento  fruit,  but  sadly  in  need  of  a 
little  salt,  of  which  he  had  none  save  the 
brackish  bitter  salt  of  sea-water.    When 
his  clothes  were  worn  out  he  made  goat- 
skin garments,  using  a  nail  for  a  needle 
and  narrow  strips  of  bark  or  skin  for 
thread.'    As  for  shoes,  he  soon  learned  to 
do  without  them  altogether.    Many  cats 
and  goats  were  found  on  the  island ;  the 
former  helped  to  scare  away  the  rats, 
which  at  first  were  very  troublesome; 
while  the  goats  served  him  as  playfellows 
and  as  a  supply  of  food.    While  his  am- 
munition lasted  he  shot  down  the  goats; 
when  it  was  exhausted  he  caught  them  by 


running ;  and  so  expert  did  he  become 
that  he  could  run  down  any  of  them. 
Once  befell  over  a  precipice  while  thus  en- 
gaged, and  only  escaped  destruction  by 
railing  on  the  animal  on  the  beach  below. 
During  his  stay  on  the  island  he  appropri- 
ated five  hundred  goats  to  food  and 
clothing,  and  set  free  another  five  hun- 
dred after  marking  them  on  the  ears. 
(Thirty  years  afterwards,  when  Anson's 
crew  landed  on  the  island,  the  first  goat 
they  shot  was  ons  of  those  which  Selkirk 
had  thus  marked.)  When  his  knife  was 
worn  out  he  forged  others  from  old 
iron  [hoops.  Thus  did  the  lonely  man 
pass  four  years  and  four  months ;  when, 
m  February,  1V09,  he  was  rescued 
by  a  vessel  commanded  by  Captain 
Woodes  Rogers.  Although  he  had  some 
difficulty  in  returning  to  the  use  of 
speech,  and  in  reconciling  himself  to  the 
ship's  provisions  and  usages,  he  gradual- 
ly became  fitted  to  act  as  mate  to  the 
ship,  in  which  he  came  to  England  in 
IVll. 

Such  was  the  true  story  of  Alexander 
Selkirk,  in  which,  it  will  be  seen,  there 
were  no  Indians  and  no  man  Friday. 
The  story  became  incorporated   in  an 
account  of  Rogers'  voyage.     Sir  Richard 
Steele  drew  public  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter in  No.   26   of   the    "Englishman" 
(Dec.  1st,  1713).    He  said  :  "I  had  the 
pleasure  frequently  to  converse  with  the 
man  soon  after  his  ariival  in  England  in 
the  year  1711.     It  was  a  matter  of  great 
curiosity  to  hear  him,  as  he  is  a  man  of 
good  sense,  give  an  account,'*  &c.,  &c. 
After  presenting  the  outline  of  the  nar- 
rative, Steele  adds :  "  Even  if  I  had  not 
been  led  into  his  character  and  story,  I 
could  have  discovered  that  he  had  been 
much  separated  from  company,  by  his  as- 
pect and  gesture  ;  there  was  a  strong  but 
cheerful  seriousness  in  his  manner,  and  a 
eertain  disregard  to  the  ordinary  things 
about  him,  as  if  he  had  been  sunk  in 
thought."     Another  form  in  which  the 
account  appeared  was  under  the  title  of 
*'  Providence  Displayed ;  or,  a  Surpris- 
ing Account  of  Mr.  Alexander  Selkirk, 
Master  of  a  Merchantman   called   the 
Cinque  Ports,  Ac." 

In  1711,  then,  Selkirk  came  to  Eng- 
land; in  1712  and  1713  accounts  of  his 
adventures  were  published.  And  now  we 
come  to  the  second  name  in  the  before- 
mentioned  triad.     In  the  spring  of  1719 
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a  now  book  ni)])carc(l  with  a  very  long 
title : — *'  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprising 
Aclventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  York, 
Mariner,  wlio  lived  Eight  and  Twenty 
YearH  ail  alone  on  an  uninhabited  Island 
on  the  Coast  of  America,  near  the  Mouth 
of  the  Cireat  liiver  of  Oroonoque ;  having 
been  cast  on  Shore  by  Shipwreck,  when 
all  the  Men  perished  but  Ininself.  With 
an  Account  how  he  was  at  last  strangely 
delivered  by  l*y rates.  Written  by  Him- 
self." The  work  created  a  j)rodi^ious  sen- 
sation ;  four  editions  were  sold  in  four 
months.  The  Preface  was  written  as  if 
an  editor  had  simply  arranged  a  Narra- 
tive prepared  by  liobinson  Crusoe  him- 
self. In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
appeared  a  Sequel,  with  the  title,  "  The 
Purther  Adventures  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe :  Being  the  Second  and  Last  Part 
of  his  Life,  and  of  the  Strange  Suii)rising 
Account  of  his  Travels  round  other  Parts 
oftheCilobe.  Written  by  himself.  To 
which  is  added  a  Map  of  the  World,  in 
which  is  delineated  the  Voyages  of  Rob- 
inson Crusoe."  Incited  evidently  by  the 
profitable  and  continuous  sale,  those  con- 
cerned in  the  matter  published  in  1720 
another  Sequel,  "  Serious  Reflexions 
during  the  Life  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
with  his  Vision  of  the  Angelic  World." 
Hut  this  was  a  failure :  the  public,  en- 
amored of  his  Adventures,  cared  little 
for  his  '*  Reflexions." 

The  wonderful  success  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  (the  lirst  part,  which  is  the  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  of  scores  of  editions)  was 
mainlv  due  to  a  belief  in  its  thorou<yh 
truthfulness.  Its  probabilities  and  im- 
probabilities were  alike  so  masterly  ren- 
dered as  to  stamp  upon  it  an  impress  of 
verity.  The  public  did  not  at  first  asso- 
ciate the  book  in  any  way  with  Daniel 
IVtbe;  but  this  was  speedily  done  by 
other  litorarv  men  of  the  dav ;  one  of 
whom,  Charles  Glides,  published  in  the 
:uitumn  of  ITID  **The  J-ife  and  Strange 
Surprisin*;  Adventures  of  3Ir.  D.  de  F., 
of  London,  who  lived  above  Fifty  Years 
bv  himsolf  in  the  Kingdom  of  North  and 
South  Britain.  The  various  shapes  he 
has  Appear  d  in,  and  the  Discoveries  he 
has  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  Country. 
In  a  Dialogue  between  him  and  his  Man 
Friday.  With  Remarks  Serious  and 
(.*oniic4il  upon  the  Life  of  Crusoe."  It 
was  a  ]>oor  atfuir,  just  sufficient  to  show 
that  Defoe  was  believed  to  be  the  real 


Crusoe,  and  to  point  him  out  as  a  taigd 
for  his  many  enemies  (Defoe  was  alwajn 
in  hot  water  as  a  pamphleteer  and  potifr 
cal  writer)  to  shoot  at. 

A  question  arose  soon  afterwards,  and 
has  been  raised  many  times  since,  whether 
Defoe  really  owed  anything  to  SelkfakSi 
story ;  and  if  any,  how  much  ?  Wbit 
arrangement  he  made  with  his  puUiAer 
is  not  known,  but  both  of  them  evident^ 
wished  the  story  of  Robinson  Cnuoeto 
be  taken  as  mainly  (if  not  wholly)  tme. 
Xo  sooner  had  the  first  volara^  Uht 
Crusoe)  appeared  than  nrnnerons  abndg^ 
ments  were  imfairly  puhlished.  In  tk 
Preface  to  the  Second  Volume  Defoe 
complained  of  this,  saying  :  **  The  injnnr 
these  men  do  the  proprietor  of  this  won 
is  a  practice  all  honest  men  abhor ;  and 
he  believes  he  may  challenge  Uiem  to 
show  the  difference  between  that  and 
robbery  on  the  highway,  or  breaking 
open  a  house."  He  pointed  oat  that  tbe 
abridging  had  been  mainly  effected  bj 
leaving  out  the  moral  reflections,  and 
added:  '^By  this  they  leave  the  wwk 
naked  of  its  brightest  omamentsi  And 
if  they  would,  at  the  same  time^  pn- 
tend  that  the  Author  had  supplied,  tie 
story  out  of  his  invention,  they  tadkefiran 
it  the  improvement  which  abne  reeoo^ 
mends  that  invention  to  wise  and  good 


men. 


That  the  author  or  editor  of  ^  Bobis- 
son  Crusoe''  was  Daniel  Defoe  soon  be- 
came generally  admitted ;  but  thronsli- 
out  the  last  century  the  other  qneaUoB 
above  adverted  to  was  much  discmaed. 
By  some  the  work  was  ascribed  to 
Arbuthnot,  by  others  to  Harley,  Eail 
of  Oxford.  There  is  a  memorandom  in 
the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Wuxtan^  the 
poet  laureate  (in  the  British  Ma8eiiin)i 
which,  under  date  July  10th,  1774^  mas 
as  follows:  "In  the  year  1769,1  was 
told  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  HoUowar, 
Eector  of  ]\Iiddlcton  Stony,  in  Ozftra- 
shire,  then  about  seventy  years  of  agt^ 
and  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  domeslie 
chaplain  to  Lord  Sunderland,  that  be 
had  otlen  heard  Lord  Sondmrlaiid  eaj 
that  Lord  Oxford,  while  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  wrote  the  first. Tot 
ume  of  the  ^  History  of  Robinaoft  (W- 
soe,'  merely  as  an  ammemait  nnler 
confinement^  and  gave  it  to  Dnid 
Defoe,  who  frequently  Tisited  l4iid  Ox- 
ford in  the  Tower,  and 
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pamphlet  writers.   That  Defoe,  by  Lord  kirk,  the  theory  will  not  stand  the  test 

Oxford's  permission,  printed  it  as  his  of  scrutiny.     Except  that  a  man  was  left 

own,  and,  encouraged  by  its  extraordin-  on  a  desolate  island  to  shift  for  himself, 

ary  success,  added   himself  the  second  the  romance  and  the  reality  have  very 

volume,  the  inferiority  of  which  is  gene-  little  in  common.    Isaac  Disraeli,  in  his 

rally  acknowledged.    Mr. Holloway  also  charming   "Curiosities  of  Literature," 

told  me,   from   Lord  Sunderland,  that  said:  "No  one  has,   or  perhaps  could 

Lord  Oxford  dictated  some  parts  of  the  have  converted  the   history  of  Selkirk 

manuscript  to   Defoe.      Mr.  Holloway  into  the  wonderful  story  we  possess,  but 

was  a  grave,   conscientious  clergyman,  Defoe  himself.     Sir  Walter  Scott  said: 

not  vain  of  telling  anecdotes,  very  learn-  "  Really  the  story  of  Selkirk,  which  had 

ed,  particularly  a  good  orientalist,  au-  been  published  a  few  years  before,  ap- 

thor  of  some  theological  works,  bred  at  pears  to  have  furnished  our  author  with 

Eton  School,  and  a  Master  of  Arts    of  so  little  beyond  the  bare  idea  of  a  man 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  used  living  on  an  uninhabited  island,  that  it 

to   say  that   '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  at  its  seems  quite  immaterial  whether  he  took 

first  publication,  and  for  some  time  after-  the  hint  from  that  or  any  other  similar 

wards,  was  universally  received  and  ere-  story."     The  late  Archbishop  Whately 

dited  as  a  genuine  history.     A  fictitious  wrote  a  remarkable  Essay  to  prove  that 

narrative   of  this  sort  was  then  a  new  Defoe  could  not  have  taken  Alexander 

thing."     This  kind  of  testimony,  it  will  Selkirk    as   a   model.      The    story  was 

be  seen,  is  not  very  reliable  ;  for   War-  meant  to  be  received  as  true;    and  the 

ton,  who  wrote  the  memorandum,  heard  archbishop  notices  the   rare   skill  with 

the  story  from  Mr.  Holloway,  who  heard  which  this  has  been  accomplished :  "  One 

it    from    Lord   Sunderland ;    but  Lord  part  of  the  act  by  which  Defoe  gives  his 

Sunderland,  from  whom  did  he  hear  it?  tale  an  air  of  reality  consists  in  his  fre- 

Another  form   of  accusation  was   that  quently  recording  minute  particulars  and 

Defoe  derived  the  story,  not  from  the  trifling  occurrences    which    lead  to  no 

Earl  of  Oxford,  but  from  Alexander  Sel-  result,  and  therefore  are  just  such  as  you 

kirk  :    "The  public  curiosity  respecting  would  be  likely  to  find  in  a  real  diary, 

him  being   excited,  he  was   induced  to  and  which  most  writers  of  fiction  would 

put  his  papers  into  the  hands  of  Defoe,  omit,  because  there  seems  no  reason  at 

to  arrange  and  form  them  into  a  regular  all  for  mentioning  them  except  that  they 

narrative.   These  papers  must  have  been  really  took   place.      Another   apparent 

drawn  up  after  he  left  Juan  Fernandez,  indication  of  reality  is,  that  such  impro- 

as  he  had  no  means  of  recording  his  trans-  babilities  as  there  are  lie  precisely  in  the 

actions  there.     From   this   account   of  opposite  quarter  from  that  in  which   we 

Selkirk,  Defoe  took  the  idea  of  writing  should  expect  to  find  them."     He  gives 

a  more  extensive  work,    'The  Romance  instances  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  too 

of  Robinson  Crusoe,'  and  very  dishon-  long  to  be  quoted  here,  but  quite  suffici- 

estly  defrauded  the  original  proprietor  ent  to  support  the  statement  that  Defoe 

of  his  share."     There  were  other  forms  wished  his  "Robinson  Crusoe"  to  be  re- 

which  the  accusation  assumed,  but  these  garded  as  an  independent  and  veritable 

were  the  principal.  history — with   what  marvellous  success, 

The  refutation  has  been  tolerably  com-  we  can  all  bear  witness.     The  Rev.  Mr. 

plete.     It  has  been  shown  that  the  rela-  Lee,  in  his  recently-published  "  Life  and 

tions  between  Harley  and  Defoe  at  the  Newly-Discovered  Writings  of  Daniel 

time  were  such  as  to  render  the  former  Defoe,"  gives  a  prodigious  list  of  more 

little  likely  to  place  himself  in  the  power  than  two  himdred  and  fifty  works  which 

of  the  latter  ;   that  there  is  nothing  in  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  his  pen  ;  and 

Harlcy's  style  to  denote  a  power  of  imi-  among  them  there  is  amply  sufficient  to 

tating  the   remarkable  style  in  which  show  Defoe's  almost  matchless  skill  as  a 

"Robinson  Crusoe"  is  written ;  and  that  story-teller.   Mr.  Lee  points  out  that  the 

the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  celebrated  "  Serious  Reflexions,"  forming  the  third 

work  are  evidently  from  the  same  pen,  volume  or  series,   however  mferior  to 

however  far  the  second  may   be    from  the  other  two  (especially  the  first)   in 

equalling  the  first  in  interest.    And  as  interest,  bear  internal  marks  of  Detbe's 

to  Defoe  having  stolen  the  ideas  of  Sel-  tone  of  thought  on  such  matters. 

New  Sbribs.— Yol.  XI.,  No   3.  24 
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Wc  may,  then,  safely  settle  down  into 
the  belief  that  our  dearly-clierished  book 
was  written,  not  by  Arbuthnot,  nor  by 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  nor  by  Selkirk, but  by 
Daniel  Defoe  ;  that  the  idea  was  merely 
suggested  to  him  by  the  known  but 
brief  narrative  of  Selkirk's  life;  and  that 
the  story  is  so  wonderfully  kept  up,  that, 
if  not  true,  it  ought  to  have  been.  Let 
us  not  be  surprised  that  several  places 
lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  having  been 
that  at  which  Defoe  wrote  his  book. 
Halifax  j)uts  in  a  plea ;  so  does  Gates- 
head ;  so  does  Hartley,  in  Kent ;  so  does 
Harrow  Alley,  WIdtechapel  ;  but  the 
probabiUties  are  in  favor  of  Defoe's  house 
at  Stoke-Newington. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  trusty 
belief  entertained   by  most  readers  in 
Defoe's  time  in  the  truthfulness  of  this 
ever-fresh  story.     So  it  has  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  throughout  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  exactly  a  century  and  a  half  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  book  was  published  ; 
and  so  it  is  to  this  day,  among  a  much 
larger  number  of  persons  than  we  are 
apt   to  suppose.     So   vivid   is  the   im- 
pression produced  by  the  facts  and  the 
language  of  the  narrative,  that  a  senti- 
ment of  truthfulness  seems  to  pervade  it. 
Many  a  regret  has  been  felt,  perhaps  ma- 
nv  a  tear  shed,  when  the  information  has 
been  received  that  '"•Kobinson  Crusoe  is 
not  true."       Nay,  instances  have  been 
known  of  }>ersons  believing  that  the  veri- 
table Crusoe  stood  before  them,  in  his  own 
proper  corporeal  person.    One  such  anec- 
dote was  told  of  Madame  de  Talleyrand, 
wife  of  the  great    diplomatist — a  lady 
said  to  have  been  more  remarkable  for 
beaut  v  than  for  sense.     ISIanv  versions 
of  the  story  have  been  given.     One,  in 
Thomas  >loore's  **  Journal,"  is  to   the 
followiuij  etleot :  *'  One  dav  her  husband 
haviuiX  told  her  that   Denon   (the  great 
t'Xplt»rer  of  Egyptian  antitpiilios^    was 
ooming  to  dinner,  bid  her  read  a  little  of 
his  book  upon  Egypt,  just  published,  in 
Old  or  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  say 
sometliiiig  to  him  upon  it  ;  a.lding  that 
he    would   leave  the    volume    for    her 
on  l;i<  stmlv-table.   Ho  forixot  this,  how- 
ever,   ar.d  Madame,  on   jiointi   into  the 
studv,   found   a   volume  of    *Uobinson 
Crusoe'  on  the  table,  wliieh  having  read 
ver%-  attentivolv,   she   was  not   lonir  in 
opening  upon   Denon  at  dinner,  about 
the  dosort.isiand,  his  manner  of  livin&r. 


<S:c.,  to  the  great  astoniBbment  of  poor 
Denon,  who  could  not  make  head  or  tail 
of  what  she  meant.  At  last,  upon  her 
saying  "  J^tpuis  ce  cherVendreai  /"  he 
perceived  that  she  took  him  for  no  leas  i 
person  than  Robinson  Crusoe."  The  al- 
lusion to  '^  that  dear  Friday"  must  have 
been  delicious.  It  has  been  recently 
stated,  on  apparently  good  autihority, 
that  the  dinner  in  q[ue8tion  took  place  at 
Paris  in  1 806.  MissDickenson,  daaghter 
of  the  celebrated  mezzotinto  engraver, 
was  dame  de  campagnie  to  Madame  at 
the  time.  In  her  version  of  the  utory, 
Talleyrand  did  not  promise  to  place  De- 
non^s  book  on  the  study-table,  but  told 
Madame  to  go  and  procure  the  book  at 
a  library  or  bookseller's.  The  lady  f(nr- 
got  the  title,  but  thought  she  could  not 
be  far  wrong  in  asking  for  "  the  cele- 
brated book  of  travels."  The  worthy 
bibliopole  deemed  it  probable  that  she 
meant  '^  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  gave 
her  that  book  accordmgly — with  the  re- 
sult noticed  above. 

But,  unless  one  story  has  been  built 
upon  another,  or  two  stories  on  the  same 
incident,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  some- 
thing similar  was  said  to  hare  occaned 
in  Paris  far  back  in  the  last  centmry.  In 
Horace  Walpole's  letter  to  Sir  Eloraoe 
Mann,  under  date  October  22d,  1741, 
mention  is  made  of  one  Sir  Thomas  Rob- 
inson, of  Rokeby  Park,  who  was  some- 
times called   "Long  Sir   Tbomas,**  ^ 
account  of  his  lofty  stature,  and  some- 
times "  New  Robinson  Crusoe."    Li  a 
note  it  is  remarked :  "  He  was  a  tall,  un- 
couth man,  and  his  stature  was  often 
rendered  still  more  remarkaUe  by  lus 
hunting  dress — a  postilion's  cap,  a  light 
green  jacket,  and  buckskin    breediea. 
He  was  liable  to  sudden  whims*    Oace 
he  set  off  on  a  sudden  in  hia  hnntmg 
suit  to  visit  his  sister,  who  was  married 
and  settled  at  Paris.    He  arrived  while 
there  was  a  large  company  at  dinner. 
The  servant  announced  M.  Robinson; 
and  he  came  in,  to  the  great  amaaement 
of  the  guests.    Among  others,  a  Frcsich 
abbe  thrice  lifted  his  fork  to  his  month, 
and  thrice  laid  it  down  with  an  eager 
stare  of  surprise.    Unable  to  restninua 
curiosity  any  longer,  he  bnrst  out  wiA 
— *  Excuse  me,  sir ;  are  yon  the  fiuoDOis 
Robinson  Crusoe  so  remarkable  in  his- 
tory ?  *  **    There  are  other  storiea  afloat 
more  or  less  similar,  one  connected  with 
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the  name  of  Sir  George  Robinson,  who  tunity  having  occurred  for  securing  it 
lived  many  years  after  the  Sir  Thomas  for  Scotland,  Sir  David  Baxter  pur- 
here  mentioned.  chased  it,  and  presented  it  to  the  Society 
So  lasting  is  the  name  of  Robinson  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The  chest 
Crusoe,  that  certain  relics  are  assigned  is  made  of  mahogany  or  some  similar 
or  set  down  to  this  redoubtable  hero  be-  wood,  and  has  the  initials  of  Alexander 
cause  they  really  belonged  to  Alexander  Selkirk  rudely  cut  in  it.  Another  article, 
Selkirk.  Edinburgh  has  recently  ac-  presented  at  the  same  time  to  the  same 
quired  two  such  relics.  It  appears  that  museum,  is  a  cup,  carved  out  of  a  cocoa- 
when  Selkirk  was  on  his  island  at  Juan  nut  by  Selkirk  while  on  the  island. 
Fernandez,  he  had  a  chest  which  was  Three  more  (so-called)  Robinson  Crusoe 
very  useful  in  his  scanty  furniture.  He  relics  are  carefully  preserved  in  Scot- 
brought  this  chest  with  him  when  Cap-  land,  viz. :  Selkirk's  musket,  his  brown 
tain  Woodes  Rogers  conveyed  him  back  ware  can,  and  his  walking-stick, 
to  Scotland.  It  was  used  by  Selkirk  at  P.  S.  Mr.  Hotten  has  just  published  a 
Largs  to  contain  his  clothes ;  and  after  new  edition  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
he  left  that  place  it  remained  for  a  long  printed  verbatim  from  the  original  edi- 
period  in  the  possession  of  his  relatives,  tion,  in  all  the  homely  but  vigorous  Ian- 
Some  years  ago  it  was  sold  to  a  gentle-  guage  of  Defoe — eschewing  the  so-called 
man  in  London.     Recently,  an  oppor-  "  improvements  "  of  modern  editors. 
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Mr.  Bryant  is  now  the  veteran,  par  poems  of  Bryant  will  remain  a  guide 

excellence,  of  American  letters — one  of  and  a  consolation.  Most  of  the  writings 

the  honored  few  who,  in  the  early  years  of  of  those  who  were  the  contemporaries  of 

the  century,  rocked  the  cradle  of  our  lit-  his  youth  have  passed  into  the  "  store- 

erature,  and  have  lived  to  see  it  attain  house  of  oblivion,"  which  Time  has  pre- 

its  present  stalwart  and  manly,  if  some-  pared  for  so  much  of  literary  endeavor ; 

what  rugged  growth.   But  this  is  not  all.  but  with  the  growth  and  elevation  of  our 

For  Mr.  Bryant  has  the  rare  distinction  intellectual  culture  Bryant  has  but  ob- 

not  only  of  having  assisted  at  the  birth  of  tained  a  larger,  more  secure,  and  more 

a  new  literature,  but  of  having,  as  poet,  appreciative  audience.     Fifty-four  years 

critic,  orator,  and  journalist,  contributed  have  elapsed  since  "  Thanatopsis "  was 

to  the  development  of  every  department  published,  and  it  remains  one  of  the  sim- 

in  which  American  thought  hat  since  plest,  most  finished,  and  impressive  po- 

illustrated  itself,  except  those  of  philoso-  ems  in  the  language, 

phy  and  jurisprudence.     Unlike  most  of  When   "  Thanatopsis "   was  written, 

those  who  entered  the  field  with  him,  he  Bryant  was  a  youth  of  nineteen.     Since 

has  kept  up  with  the  age — borne  onward  then,  as  we  have  said,  he  has  constantly 

upon  its  cuiTent,  not    stranded    upon  contributed  to  nearly  every  department 

"  some  green  and  grassy  shore,"  which,  of  our  literature.     His  poems  fill  a  large 

however  pleasant  when  the  century  was  volume ;  his  "  Travels  "  embrace  letters 

young,  is  now  far  in  the  wake  of  our  in-  from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  his  editorial 

tellectual  progress.  It  is  peculiar  to  Mr.  experience  comprises  the  whole  period 

Bryant,  among  those  early  pioneers  of  since  1 825 ;  and  for  many  years  past 

our  letters,  that  his  genius  sought  no  scarcely  any  public  meeting  has  been 

models,  ran  into  no  ruts,  and  ignored  held  connected  with  literature,  art,  free- 

the  evanescent  themes  of  political  and  trade  or  cognate  subjects,  over  which  he 

social  life.     From  the  first,  he  drew  his  has  not  presided.    His  latest  appearance 

inspiration  from  Nature,  and  the  pro-  before  the  public  was  as  chairman  of 

founder    moral    problems  which    chal-  the  recent  meeting  to  establish  in  New 

lenge  the  thoughts  of  humanity ;  and  as  York  a  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art ; 

long  as  man  slutll  seek  solace  from  the  and,  should  the  scheme  prove  successful, 

bosom  of  '^  our  common  mother,"  the  his  name   will  doubtless  be  identified 
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with  it,  as  it  has  been  with  every  other 
liberal  and  refining  tendency  of  the  past 
half  century. 

The  crowning  literary  work  of  Mr. 
Bryant'rt  life  is  a  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
which  is  to  make  its  appearance  some 
time  dnring  the  coming  spring.  This 
translation  is  in  nnrhymed  blank  verse, 
and  it  will  be  the  offspring  of  many 
years  of  labor  and  rejection.  Judging 
from  the  sj>ecimens  we  have  seen,  it 
promises  to  be  more  simple,  literal,  and 
unaffected  than  any  of  its  predecessors, 
though  wanting  somewhat  in  vigor  and 
force.  Whatever  its  defects  may  be, 
however  (and  it  would  be  premature 
now  to  speak  of  them),  it  will  be  an 
honor  to  American  scholarship,  and  a 
fitting  culmiuation  to  the  poet's  la- 
bors. 

We  have  made  our  own  remarks  thus 
brief  and  discontinuous  in  order  to  find 
room  for  an  a]>preciative  criticism  upon 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Kryant  which  a])peared 
in  a  recent  number  of  Apph!to)is  Jour- 
DiiL  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Benson,  and  is  entitled  "The  Poet  of 
Our  Woods:" 

Mr.  llryant's  *' Forest  Hymn,"  in  f^riivo 
nnd  measured  lanjruaizi?  anpr0|>riate  to  the 
soloiiinity  of  the  ooluiinnMl  aisles  of  ajred 
wooili',  and  expressive  of  tlie  majesty  of  soli- 
tude anil  thoujrht  in  t!iat  dim  sanctuary,  tlie 
forest,  lias  associated  Id-s  name  with  the  most 
serious  love  of  Nature,  and  shown  that  his 
personal  intercourse  with  the  prand  mother  of 
us  all  has  something  of  the  rtUtjionsncas  \\\\\q\\ 
less  simple  and  less  relleotiiifr  men  litid  only 
in  theevTemonial  pomps  of  the  Roman  Church, 
or  in  the  dreary  hymns  of  f.matics. 

The  ancestral  and  virjrinal  lilo  of  the  forest 
— iL^  stillness,  its  expressive  and  admirable 
forms,  it-*  diirnity,  its  remoteness — seems  to 
have  called  forth  the  homau'e  of  our  poet  as 
nothinir  else  in  Nature.  Mr.  Bryant  may  be 
s-^id  to  have  pone  to  the  wi^ods  as  other  men 
liave  pone  i^  cathedrals  ;  and.  under  urfcn  and 
dusky  domes  of  leaf  and  brancli.  imdiT  ver- 
dant roofs,  festooned  and  arab<  squed  by  irail- 
ini;  vine,  or  droopinp  tasi=e!,  or  spicy  e'»ne.  he 
has  let  his  soul  l^rea-he  ajKirt  from  tiie  less 
austere,  less  pure  worshippers  of  the  Uni- 
versal Spirit.  He  has  come  from  Irs  rfli;jious 
musiups  in  the  woo.ls  ehar^vd  with  no  trivial 
word,  but  with  lesso:isof  t'ne  intoprity  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  dipn:ty  of  a  l.fe  coulormed  to 
t/.e  harmony  and  order  of  lier  own.  More 
than  any  p.H^t.  he  lias  expressed  t::e  un- 
derstauviinp  of  Nature  a^  tlie  manifestation 
o!'  one  Supreme  God.  Nothiu?  of  the  Greek's 
worship  Mi  Nature  is  in  Mr.  Bryant's  homage. 


His  communion  has  been  with  one  Spirit^  nol 
with  many  spirits.  It  is  this  which  may  be 
said  to  niakc  his  poetry  so  austere  and  Bim- 
pie.  Mr.  Bryant  is  not  the  man  of  timple 
sensation,  surrendered  in  gladness  of  heart 
and  completeness  of  mere  bein^  to  Nature; 
he  is  tlie  man  of  reflection,  thou^tfully  seek- 
ing to  interpret  Nature  as  the  unimpeachable 
manifestation  of  Deity.  And  yet  his  moil 
universally  read  poem,  **  Thanatopsis,"  might 
have  b(^en  written  by  a  stoic,  ^nd  is,  ttTe 
Wordsworth's  '*  Ode,"  the  most  iinperfODil 
poetic  expression  that  was  ever  made  of  Pan- 
theism— a  poem  so  religious*  so  instinct  witii 
the  very  sovereignty  of  mind  and  counge, 
that  the  young  religious  enthusiast  who  reu 
it  on  th«»  shore  of  Lake  Leman,  under  the 
shadow  of  ^lont  Blanc,  and  the  di«ciple  of 
Emerson  on  the  Hudson,  a^ike  found  it  the 
siifljeient  expression  of  their  personal  senseof 
life  and  Nature,  and  felt  that  the  processioned 
harmony  of  noble  words  was  never  more 
(Mjual  to  the  reason  of  the  mind,  in  face  cf  iD 
thai  it  so  mutely  interrogates. 

Seriousness  of  mind,  which  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  American  character,  is  natunDy 
refleeted  in  such  still  and  solemn  interconise 
wiih  Nature — and  it  is  this  which  makes  Bry- 
ant the  [)oet  of  our  maturcst  reflection,  ^wrl 
from  the  life  of  men.  The  poetry  of  tiw 
American  is  not  expressive  of  the  revolt  and 
energy  of  the  human  heart,  but  of  his  most 
saered  thou^rhts,  of  his  most  chastened  expe- 
rience ;  for  this  reason  our  poets  are  poets  of 
th?  religious  and  moral  sentiment^  not  of  the 
individual  and  detaching  experience  of  love 
and  passion     .... 

The  death  of  the  flowers,  the  falling  of  the 
autumn  leaf,  sugi^cst  thoughts  common  to  as 
all,  but  which  never  have  been  rendered  in 
more  pathetic  and  yet  reserved  verse  than  Mr. 
Bryant's.  ''The  Death  of  the  Plowers.** 
"  June,y  and  the  *'  Forest  Hymn,"  have  made 
Mr.  Bryant's  a  name  dear  to  us  in  the  sweet, 
and  serene,  and  ehasicned  life  of  the  family. 
Pathetic  and  austere  poet^  his  inspiratron  natu- 
rally comes  from  solemn  and  placid  things; 
and  the  refrain,  the  under-voice  of  all,  is  the 
unavoidable  question  of  man*8  mortality.  In 
the  expression  of  tliis,  Bryant  is  supreme 
among  our  poets.  Neither  tv  hit  tier,  nor  fitt- 
ers m,  nor  Longfellow,  can  be  said  to  have  so 
religious  and  solemn  an  inspiration. 

Emerson  is  even  jmity  and  democratic  in 
hi^  intereourse  with  Nature ;  she  is  a  smiling 
spliinx.  and  has  no  tormenting  enigma  to  hn 
]nire  Sv>ul,  but  an  equal  and  serene  being  to 
reward  her  lover.  Longfellow  describoTif^ 
ture  from  his  study-window.  Whittier  makes 
pietures  wi-h  words  of  his  home*walk&  Biy- 
a!U  alone  is  the  severe  and  abstracted  wor- 
shipper, who  visits  the  woods 'as  a  place  of 
relisrion  and  peace. 

Kmerson's  verse  is  brisk  and  abnipt»  and  be 
goes  from  rhyme  to  rhyme,  as  a  sqniirrifirom 
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branch  to  branch,  more  nimble  than  musical, 
and,  with  his  carefully-chosen  store  of  simple 
words,  expresses  his  satisfied  sense  of  Nature ; 
but  Bryant  is  always  sedate  and  lonely,  and 
both  the  thought  and  diction  of  his  verse  seem 
born  of  the  spirit,  and  not  of  matter.  In  his 
communion  with  Nature,  Bryant  seems  to  be 
a  poet  preoccupied  with  the  thought  of  death, 
and  saddened  by  the  history  ot  the  human 
race.  Abstract  as  Shelley,  and  reflective  like 
Wordsworth,  loving  sonorous  words,  yet 
never  seduced  by  mere  pomp  of  sound  from 
his  natural  love  of  simphcity  and  purity  of 
diction,  he  has  written  several  poems  not  un- 
worthy of  either  of  the  two  great  English 
poets  of  Nature. 

So  long  as  we  are  students  of  the  past,  so 
long  as  we  are  delicate  and  thoughtful,  we 
must  find  in  Bryant's  poetry  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Nature,  as  the  only  compensation  for 
all  that  tries  and  disgusts  us  with  our  fellow- 
men  ;  and,  like  the  *'  poet  of  our  woods,"  we 
will  go  from  society  to  solitude,  and  under 
green  arcades,  in  spicy  groves,  on  the  forest 
floor  of  leaf  and  moss,  beneath  great  branches 
of  pine,  thnt  throw  shadows  as  of  twilight,  or 
under  Druid  oaks  of  older  lands,  we  will  re- 
fresh ourselves  with  the  antique  and  yet  vir- 
ginal show  of  things  or  sit  like  Old  Mortality 
meditating  on  death  and  decay,  on  every  lugu- 
brious and  pallid  thing,  seeing  in  Nature  noth- 
ing but  a  vast  sepulchre ;  in  the  trees,  fes- 
tooned with  gray  moss,  nothing  but  funereal 


cerements — wind-blown  shrouds,  mortuary 
draperies  that  veil  the  gladness  of  things, 
and,  like  cowled  monks,  are  fit  only  to  bend 
over  the  dying,  and  chant  the  requiems  of  the 
dead.  Better  it  is,  while  woods  are  green,  to 
listen  to.  the  cool  music  of  the  wind-stirred 
leaves,  and  feel  the  lyric  exultation  of  mere 
youth  for  the  odors,  the  sounds,  the  fairest 
visions  of  beauty ;  and,  unsaddened  by  time 
and  history,  use  Nature  as  the  pasture-land  of 
our  senses.  But  for  the  saddened  hour  that 
comes  to  us  all,  for  the  dimmed  and  wailing 
beauty  of  November  days,  for  the  solemn  and 
pathetic  revery  in  the  autumn  woods,  we 
must  turn  to  Bryant,  who  is  more  of  a  seer 
and  less  of  a  child  in  the  presence  of  Nature, 
than  any  English  poet  but  Gray.  Something 
of  the  magic  of  Wordsworth's  best  poetry  is 
in  Bryant's  "  June ;  "  and  never  has  the  pathos 
of  our  part  in  Nature  been  more  tenderly  ex- 
pressed, certainly  never  with  a  more  placid 
and  resigned  soul. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  born  at  Cummington, 
Mass.,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1V94, 
and  is  now  in  his  IQth  year.  The  por- 
trait which  forms  our  frontispiece  is  one 
of  the  latest  that  has  been  taken,  and 
shows  the  venerable  poet  as  he  looks 
now,  with  "all  his  honors,"  and  the 
snows  of  nearly  fourscore  winters, 
"  thick  upon  him." 
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THE  OLD  GEOLOGIST. 

Amto  his  fossils  stretched  ho  lay, 

Himself  almost  a  fossil. 
Fast  burning  out  the  vital  ray, — 

Truth's  sturdiest  apostle. 

Boues,  teeth,  and  shells  which  he  had  found, 

Queer  spoils  of  happy  labors, 
And  grinning  saurians  plastered  round, — 

These  were  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

Those  ancient  forms  he  loved  to  scan ; 

Whate'er  had  done  their  duty 
In  Nature's  vast  unfolding  plan, 

To  him  were  things  of  beauty. 

Awhile  they  lived,  anon  they  died, 

Each  fitly  in  bis  station. 
Where  Life  and  Death  worked  side  by  side, 

Twin  daughters  of  Creation. 

In  rankest  jungles  freely  roved 

A  thousand  curious  creatures  ; 
He  knew  them  well,  and  knowing  loved 

Their  gaunt,  ungainly  features. 

The  trilobite  and  corals  fair 
Possessed  the  teeming  ocean  ; 


Huge  winged  monsters  clove  the  air, 
And  all  was  sport  and  motion. 

But  one  by  one  they  shed  their  pride 
And  bowed  to  Death's  dominion. 

Whose  shafts  recked  not  of  mammoth's  hide, 
Or  pterodactyl's  pinion. 

He  tracked  the  endless  march  of  Time 

Along  the  steps  of  ages ; 
His  searching  reason  found  no  prime, 

But  only  older  stages. 

New  shapes  of  elder  shapes  were  bom, — 

No  break  in  the  succession, — 
A  waxing  day  without  a  morn, — 

One  whole  and  grand  progression. 

And  is  this  all  ?  is  this  the  sum 

Of  man's  supreme  endeavor, 
To  know  that,  when  the  hour  is  come, 

Ho  too  must  pass — forever, — 

Like  anj'  other  feeble  prey 

For  whom,  beyond  debating, 
With  ready  arrow  poised  alway, 

Sure  Death  is  calmly  waiting? 

Shall  spotless  Truth,  whom  he  has  wooed 
With  all  a  martyr's  passion, 
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Declare  the  fate,  in  mocking  mood, 
Tliat  slajs  him  in  Buch  fashion  7 

Ilifl  lojal  flame  ne'er  growing  dim 
Sliall  he  hereafter  cherish. 

Or  must  she  veil  her  face  for  him, 
And  leave  him  now  to  perish  ? 

r 
The  secret  of  this  wondrous  plan 

By  soarcliing  who  can  find  it  ? 
Yet  something  tells  the  inner  man 

There  must  be  more  behind  ic. 


THE  SHEPHERD. 

Upon  the  lofty  ledges  of  on  alp 
Green  as  an  emerald,  whence  into  the  vale 
Leaps  the  loud  cataract,  the  shepherd  lay ; 
And,  for  the  Spring  was  come  and  all  things 

sweet. 
His  soul  was  moved  to  music,  and  ho  played 
Upon  his  pastoral  pipe  a  prelude  rare. 
Accordant  with  tlio  bleatings  of  tlie  hill, 
And  lowings  of  the  valley,  and  far  away 
Murmurings  of  the  many-voicM  main. 
Clear-voiced  he  sang,  for  he  was  skilled  to  wed 
Words    winged  with  passion    unto    passionate 

airs; 
Happy  the  sinprer,  but  the  song  was  sad. 
To  pique  the  more  him  happy,  and  thus  he  sang : 

"  O  meadow  flowers,  primrose  and  violet. 
Ye  touch  her  slender  ankles  as  she  moves. 
But  I,  that  worship,  may  not  kiss  her  feet. 

"  0  mountain  airs,  where  unconflniki  float 
Her  locks  ambrosial,  would  that  I  were  you, 
To  wanton  ^vith  the  tangles  of  her  hair  I 

"  0  leaping  waves,  that  press  and  lip  and  lave 
Her  thousand  beautios,  when  shall  it  be  mine 
To  toudi  and  kiss  and  clasp  her  even  as  you? 

*'  But  she  more  loves  the  blossom  and  the  breeze 
Than  lip  or  hand  of  mine,  and  thy  cold  clasp, 
O  barren  sea,  than  these  impassioned  arms.** 

So  ran  the  song ;  and  even  the  while  he  sang 
Hor  hc.id  lay  on  his  shoulder,  and  her  hands 
"Wove  him  the  prize,  a  crown  of  meadow  flowers, 
Primrosi*  and  violet,  and  with  amorous  touch 
Ho  Wixx»d  her  neck  and  wantoned  with  hor  hair, 
And  marked  the  toll-tale  color  flush  and  fail 
ThrilUni  with  a  touch,  and  felt  the  counter-thrill 
Throng  all  the  passionate  pulses  of  the  blood. 
Nor  envied  in  his  heart  the  barren  sea. 

F. 


MY  SECRET. 

Bfni>  vc»ur  heads,  ve  tall  trees,  above : 

Listen,  O  listen,  sweet  flowers,  below — 
He's  mine  forever — my  love,  my  love  I 
My  secret  of  secrets  now  you  know. 
0.\vly  rustle  the  leaves  as  I  pass : 
All  the  blossoms  smile  in  the  grass : 
i>irol  the  birxis  upon  every  bough ; 
••  Happy."  they  all  say— "happy  art  thou.** 

Dear  little  binds,  throaghoot  all  the  land, 
Ye  wiU  tdl  this  secret  oT  mine  ereloiig, 


But  none  will  be  able  to  uudeftamd; 

They  will  only  say:  *' How  sweet  It  the  •oq^l' 
And  the  flowers  will  whisper  mj  ismie  to-ii%ht 
To  the  fairies  that  come  in  the  <siasr  moonHgK; 
And  the  leaves  will  marmnr  it  soft  end  )cm 
To  the  summer-winds  that  amoag  thei^  ga 

O  birds,  will  you  leave  us  when  dmjs  sre  eoU! 

Will  the  flowers  wither,  the  lesTes  grow  am f 
Little  brook,  will  the  fhwi  your  wavelets  boUt 

Will  the  earth  bo  sad,  as  it  was  Us%  year? 
To  the  world  shall  winter  oome  by  and  by; 
But  when  leaves  shall  faO,  and  when  ^amn^ 
And  the  woodland  singers  are  oiver  the  sea^ 
This  summer-time  still  in  my  heart  shall  bft 


THE  CUCKOO. 

BT  THE  LATE  WIUJAX  XtBIGBTOV. 

I  HEARD  the  cuckoo  at  the  evening's  dose 

Trill  its  low  calls  from  out  a  bower  of 
And,  at  the  sound,  a  thrill  of  Joy  arose 
And  trembled  throng  mj  bosom. 

A  sudden  rapture  lived  in  every  vein ;. 

My  heart  leap'd  up  to  greet  the  glad  ntm 
And  dreams  of  childhood  danced  about  my  Mi 
In  whispers  of  the  summer  I 

Could  I  translate  that  thrill  of  joy  to 

To  weary  struggling  souls  could  I  bet 
In  sweetness  and  in  tenderness— ah, 
I  might  be  deemed  a  poet! 


NOT  LOST. 

Not  wholly  lost  the  summer's  fiidcd  riow. 

The  vanished  loveliness  of  field  andifll, 
Earth's  dear  flower-thoaghts  that  wMwiidhBg 
ago. 

For  in  our  hearts  their  sweetness  Buaaiiitil: 
Bright  visions  yet  are  ours  of  smnmv^sife 
Long  lost  and  faded  to  all  other  eyea,*- 

Links  that  Time's  cruel  scythe  fai 
sever — 
A  tender  memory  of  some  h^ppy  booo^ 
Flushing  dim  Autumn  with  t^  tints  o^ 

Or  moonlight  sweet  that  Kgfats  our  ] 
A  ne'er-forgotten  twilight,  weirdy  fcngs^ 

Thrilling  the  heart  with  thoughts  too  tef  H 
speak — 
The  wild -flowers  nestled  in  a  dear  oneVi  hmii-' 

The  dying  sun  that  flosh'd  her  diuuidsg dwfc ; 
These  yet  are  left,  tho'  Summer^  pftas  ht  ata| 

Part  of  our  very  lives,  our  own  ttit 


A   STORV. 

Thi!  zigzag  silver  flashes,  and  the 

With  loud  long  rattling  stona  ttis 
meads: 

A  universal  sound  of  ndn 
And  torrents  running  hi  tbt  aOest 
And  lo!  the  dreadfhl- 

Hath  spared  the  werid; 

And  nnexpected^  the  atoiM  is  Sid, 
Leaving  a  weight  of 
For  the  tense  ear  of  aB 
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With  dazzled  eye  to  hear  a  cannonade 
And  crash  intolerable  from  every  part ; 
But  nothing  stirs  the  green  expectant  glade ; 
And  now  a  sweet  bird  calls  its  scattered  mates, 
And  gayly  hearkens  the  unburdened  heart 


TWILIGHT. 

LiKK  a  wearied  gentle  spirit, 
That  slowly  glides  away 

In  peace  and  calm  contentment, 
So  fades  the  dying  day ; 


And  as  the  shades  of  evening 

Are  deepening  all  around, 
He  leaves  his  farewell  kisses 

Upon  the  dewy  ground. 

Far  sweeter  than  the  midnight, 

Though  that  is  sweet  to  me, 
When  the  deep-souled  thoughts  are  surging 

Like  the  billows  of  the  sea ; 

Far  fairer  than  the  noonday, 
Though  that  be  fair  and  bright, 

Is  the  sweet  mysterious  marriage 
Between  the  day  and  night 
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Life  of  Daniel  Webster^  by  Gborqe  Ticknor 
Curtis.     2  vols.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  <k  Co, 

In  his  will,  executed  a  few  days  before  his 
death  in  1852,  Mr.  Webster  appointed  four  "lit- 
erary executors ;  "  and  directed  his  son,  Fletcher 
Webster,  to  select  from  his  "  letters,  manuscripts, 
and  papers,"  such  as  relate  to  his  personal  his- 
tory, and  professional  and  public  life,  and  at  "  a 
proper  time"  to  place  them  in  their  hands,  to  be 
used  by  them  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
they  might  think  fit 

Of  these  four  literary  executors,  two,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  and  Prof.  C.  C.  Felton.  died  without 
performing  the  work  which  Mr.  Webster  evident- 
ly had  in  view  when  he  inserted  the  above  provi- 
sion. Two,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  and  Mr.  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  remain;  and  by  agreement  be- 
tween themselves,  the  preparation  of  the  life  of 
Mr.  Webster  has  devolved  upon  the  latter. 

The  first  question  naturally  which  presented 
itself  to  Mr.  Curtis's  mind  was  whether  that 
"proper  time"  for  making  use  of  the  materials 
thus  placed  in  his  hands  had  arrived. 

It  was  doubtless  tho  purpose  of  Mr.  Webster 
to  appeal,  not  to  contemporaries,  who  stood  too 
near  him  properly  to  appreciate  his  dimensions 
and  the  relations  in  which  he  stood  to  his  times, 
but  to  a  generation  other  than  his  own.  His  life, 
as  far  as  regards  popular  appreciation  in  his  own 
time,  may  be  said  (though  with  many  qualifica- 
tions) to  have  been  a  failure.  He  missed  the  goal 
to  which  he  in  common  with  all  American  states- 
men aspired;  he  saw  the  political  principles 
against  which  he  had  struggled  all  his  life  bo- 
coming  more  and  more  prominent  and  threaten- 
ing the  very  existence  of  the  Government ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  his  career  he  failed  to  exer- 
cise the  influence  in  the  national  councils  and  up- 
on public  affairs  to  which  he  naturally  felt  him- 
self entitled.  His  eyes  then  turned  toward  pos- 
terity, and  he  desired  to  leave  his  name  and  fame 
to  a  time  when  the  grand  crucible  of  experience 
could  be  brought  to  the  analysis  of  tho  principles 
which  were  then  under  debate ;  when  a  calm  ju- 
dicial judgment  could  be  formed ;  and  when  those 
who  in  his  day  were  champions  in  the  arena  could 
be  rewarded  "  every  man  according  to  his  works." 

Has  that  "proper time"  now  arrived?  Mr. 
Curtis  thinks  it  has.     Ho  says  in  his  Preface: 


"  Nearly  seventeen  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Webster's  death.  If  all  who  acted  with  him  in 
public  afiairs  have  not  yet  passed  away,  there  has 
occurred  in  this  country  since  his  decease  one  of 
those  catastrophes  which  make  a  wide  chasm  in 
the  history  of  a  nation,  and  which  separato  peri- 
ods not  actually  remote  from  each  othor,  as  if  a 
century  had  intervened.  Mr.  Webster's  life  ended 
as  the  era  of  patriotic  efibrts  to  avert  from  our 
country  the  disasters  of  internal  conflict  and  civil 
war  was  about  to  close,  and  when  such  efforts 
were  about  to  prove  of  no  avail.  To  that  era  he 
belongs;  and  in  it  he  stands  a  grand  historical  fig- 
ure, toward  whom  the  eyes  of  men  will  be  more 
and  more  directed  as  they  contemplate  what  was 
done  to  deepen  the  foundations  of  our  constitu- 
tional Republic  by  those  who  received  it  from  its 
immediate  founders.  We  cannot  too  often  revert  to 
their  principles,  the  recollection  of  their  measures, 
and  the  appreciation  of  their  services.  Above  all, 
we  cannot  too  soon  seek  to  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  man  who  for  nearly  forty  years  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  statesmen ;  and 
whose  intellect,  by  the  admission  of  all,  impressed 
itself  upon  the  ago  in  which  ho  lived  with  an  influ- 
ence inferior  to  that  of  none  of  his  countrymen 
and  to  that  of  very  few  of  his  contemporaries  in 
any  portion  of  the  globe." 

But  it  is  not  alone  as  a  statesman,  Mr.  Curtis 
goes  on  to  say,  that  Mr.  Webster  has  claims 
upon  the  honor  and  appreciation  of  his  country- 
men, or  that  makes  a  life  of  him  important  and 
interesting.  "He  had  the  singular  and  rare 
fortune  to  be  aa  eminent  in  the  profession  of  law 
as  he  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  statesman.  Through 
his  whole  life  these  two  functions,  seldom  united 
in  high  degree  in  the  same  person,  Were  displayed 
in  constant  activity,  and  each  was  constantly 
adding  to  his  reputation  and  increasing  his  in- 
fluence. 

"  But  when  this  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Webster, 
all  that  made  up  his  public  character  and  renown 
has  not  been  said.  For,  as  if  to  complete  the  com- 
pass of  his  extraordinary  endowments,  he  wa^ 
an  orator  in  tho  sense  in  which  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  Chatham,  and  Burke  were  orators  .... 
.  .  .  What  he  was,  however,  as  an  orator,  a 
lawyer,  and  a  statesman,  would  fail  to  be  an 
adequate  portrayal  of  him,  if  it  were  not  accom- 
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panied  by  8omc  dolineation  of  what  he  was  aH  a ' 
man.  His  groat  intellectual  endowments  and  con- 
Rpicuous  civil  functions  were  united  with  a  cha- 
racter of  equally  marked  peculiaritieSf  and  his 
private  life  was  as  full  and  capacious  as  that  which 
was  known  to  the  public ;  and  it  id  tliut  which  is 
tlu)  most  vividly  and  fondly  remembered  by  those 
who  were  intimately  associated  with  him." 

Upon  all  these  aspects  Mr.  Curtis  dwells  in  his 
bio^^raphy ;  but  we  may  remark  here,  that  if  there 
\a  one  deficiency  where  all  is  so  excellent,  it  is  in 
the  delineation  of  that  private  life  which  he 
Hpeaks  of  as  so  "  full  and  capacious."  The  public, 
of  course,  has  no  right  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of 
home  and  of  purely  individual  experience ;  but, 
after  analyzing  the  impression  of  Mr.  Webster 
left  upon  our  minds  after  following  him  through 
these  volumes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
popular  idea  of  him  was  thai  of  the  cold,  severe, 
and  stately  senator ;  and  that  there  should  be 
associated  with  him  few  of  the  genial  and  kindly 
remembrances  which  cluster  around  the  names 
of  Henry  Clay,  and  of  John  C.  C'allioun,  his  great 
political  opponent.  Possibly  this  is  to  some 
extent  due  to  the  awe  inspired  by  his  colossal 
intellectual  proportions,  which  forbids  anything 
like  familiarity  even  in  thought ;  but  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  Mr.  Curtis  has  not  given  us 
more  frequent  glimpses  of  that  gracious  private 
life  than  we  obtain  in  the  casual  correspondence 
incorporated  into  the  text. 

The  publication  of  a  life  of  Mr.  Webster  has 
naturally  awakened  a  discussion  of  the  political 
principles  with  which  he  was  identified,  and 
which  divide  parties  in  our  day  as  they  did  in 
his.  This  i?  a  vast  subject,  and  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  enter  upon  it  except  in  one  particular. 
In  a  very  able  and  discriminating  review  of  the 
work,  which  has  come  under  our  notice,  it  is 
said  that  Mr.  Webster  "was  a  lawyer  among 
statesman,  and  a  statesman  among  lawyers;" 
that  he  never  originated  a  new  idea  or  method  in 
politics ;  that  no  great  political  measure  has  been 
lianded  down  to  us  identified  with  his  name; 
that  he  argued  from  the  Constituiion  as  a  lawyer 
argues  from  his  brief;  that,  in  short,  he  was  un- 
surpassably  great  as  an  orator  and  an  advocate, 
vet  that  he  can  hardlv  bo  called  ''  a  statesman  " 
in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word.  It  seems  to 
us  that  these  characteristics  are  precisely  what 
entitle  Daniel  Webster  to  a  place  among  the  two 
or  three  really  great  statesmen  which  the  Repub- 
lic has  proiluced.  There  are  always  innovators 
enough,  particularly  under  a  new  method  of  g«^v- 
ernnuMit ;  but  social  and  iwlitical  developments  are 
of  slow  growth,  and  require  time  in  order  for  us 
to  afjcert^iin  their  results;  and  those  who  hold 
Unnly  and  finally  to  what  is  "  written  in  the  bond." 
at  least  until  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
an  oxix?rinient.  are  the  tnie  statesmen  of  the 
nation.  Moreover,  it  should  bv  remembered  that 
the  constitutional  principles  which  Daniel  Web- 
ster maintained  as  the  only  stable  foundation  for 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic  have  been  vindi- 
cated by  the  results  of  the  late  civil  war. — have, 
in  fact  made  us  a  nation,  and  not  merely  a  con- 
federation of  States.  Of  course  it  depends  upon 
how  one  views  the  political  experiences  and  con- 
sequenoes  of  the  past  ten  years  whether  ho  con- 
siders If  r.  Webster  a  Rtateaman  or  merely  "  an 
imgDipaasabljr  great  advocate." 


Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cmtis  hia  per 

formed  his  work  it  is  not  too  much  for  qb  to  mj 
that  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  l^  the  side  of  tb» 
best  biographies  in  the  language.     Merely  for  its 
literary  workmanship,  apart  fbom  the  surpuu; 
richness  of  the  theme,  it  is  an  appreciable  contri- 
bution to  our  literature,  and  standa  with  scarce^ 
a  rival  in  American  letters.       Thorongh^  a^ 
quainted  with  the  subjects  which  come  under  In 
notice  in  all  their  aspects  and  in  all  their  bearings 
Mr.  Curtis  has  given  us  much  more  than  a  fife  cf 
Webster — a  woric  of  vastly  greater  general  intsrert 
and  importance.     Ho  has  cot  a  broad  highvij 
througii  the  history  of  our  country  from  tbs  taob 
when  Daniel  Webster  came  upon  the  scene  ii 
1808,  up  to  his  death  in  1853,  and  has  let  a  flood 
of  light  into  the  obscurities  and  complezitaei  of 
our  jurisprudence. 

And  the  style,  too,  is  worthy  of  the  digni^cf 
the  theme.  Grave,  sedate,  stately,  and  what  v» 
may  call  lunple^  it  illuminates  the  most  obscnn ' 
political  complication,  and  gives  interest  andgrra 
to  the  dryost  details,  while  the  fUll  and  delibente 
periods  roll  in  upon  the  mind  like  the  nydeitie 
cadences  of  distant  thunder.  We  sparoelytauv 
which  to  congratulate  most — Mr.  Webstor  oa 
securing  such  a  biographer,  op  Mr.  Curtis  oa 
obtaining  such  a  theme. 

The  volumes  are  large  8vo^  handsome^  priBtel 
and  bound,  and  are  each  of  them  iUustiated  wA 
a  portrait  on  steel  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  atao  witt 
a  few  wood-cuts.  They  are  sold  only  by  aob- 
scription. 

The  Pope  and  Vie  Council    By  Javuk    Borton: 

Roberts  Bros, 

The  promulgation  of  the  Syllabus  u&  1866^  aid 
the  subsequent  call  for  an  CEcumenicil  OanA 
tu  erect  the  doctrines  therein  oontidned,  aad  tfait 
of  Papal  Infallibility  into  dogmas,  have  been  Oo 
signal  for  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  "lib- 
erals "  and  the  *'  Ultramontanists  *'  or  reactJomiy 
party  at  Rome.  Never  has  so  fierce  a  eonfllBk 
raged  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  siDoe  te 
defection  of  Luther  in  the  sixteenth  centniy. 
Books,  pamphlets,  and  sermons  hare  beea  is- 
sued in  shoals  on  both  sides,  oontforeisial  ns- 
cor  has  run  riot  over  the  living  aad  the  deed,  wbA 
neither  party  (but  particularly  the  UltramoBtno) 
has  scrupled  to  use  the  profane  weapons  of  R- 
crimination,  misrepresentation,  and  even  mensM 

Out  of  all  this  confusion  of  tongues,  hoWBfCii 
have  come  three  or  four  vrorks  which  are  mStj 
worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  of  the  magnitads  tf 
the  issues  involved.  One  of  these  was  the  now 
celebrated  letter  of  Pere  Hyadntha;  anolhsr 
was  the  pastoral  of  Bishop  Dupanloap;  and,  of 
very  much  greater  importance  than  eitlier,  **1lM 
Pope  and  the  Council,"  another  of  tbcMe  niagdfr 
cent  fruits  of  German  scholarship  and  fleimaa 
lore  which,  during  the  past  century,  have  kM 
the  worlil  under  obligations,  though  tiw 
have  ciiosen  this  time  to  hide  their 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "Janus." 

"The  Pope  and  the  Oouncil*  is  vsiy 
more  than  a  work  of  oontrorer^  theology.  Ik 
is  more  even  than  a  perfeoliy  oondhiaiva  ralbl^ 
tion  of  the  doctrines  and  assnmptiuns  vliiah  hsm 
obtained  at  Rome  since  the  ftagwy  «f  the  U^ 
rian  Decretals,  and  which  it  !■  aoir  fHtaond  to 
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incorporate  with  tho  dogmas  of  *•  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church."  It  is  the  most  remarkable  contri- 
bution to  ecclesiastical  history  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  half  century ;  and  it  is  moreover  a 
triumphant  exponent  of  modern  scientific  criticism. 
Tho  method  of  investigation  pursued  by  *'  Janus" 
is  in  accordance  with  the  severest  principles  of 
logic ;  and  the  tone  of  the  controversy,  if  that  can 
bo  called  a  controversy  which  is  merely  a  mar- 
shalling of  historic  facts,  is  judicial  and  almost 
chillifig  in  its  calmness.  Nothing  of  tho  vulgar 
polemic  is  found  anywhere  in  these  pages.  In- 
deed, the  terrible  coolness  with  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  Roman  theology  since  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury Is  overset,  is  scarcely  less  wonderful  than 
tho  facts  elicited  are  overwhelming. 

AVhat  renders  ''The  Pope  and  the  Council" 
still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
work,  not  of  the  traditional  foes  of  the  "  Church," 
but  of  Roman  Catholics.  It  is  written  from  tho 
standpoint  of  Liberal  Catholicism,  and  becomes 
thus  one  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  tho 
times ;  for  no  such  pretensions  as  the  Jesuits  are 
fostering  at  Rome  can  long  obtain  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  when  such  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  awaken- 
ed in  the  ranks  of  her  own  votaries. 

The  work  of  "  Janus  "  is  too  condenced  for  us 
to  attempt  an  analysis  of  his  argument,  and  we 
can  do  no  more  hero  than  indicate  the  field  which 
it  covers.  lu  an  introductory  chapter  he  sketches 
the  programme  which  was  drawn  up  beforehand 
for  the  Council  now  in  session  at  Rome.  He 
then  subjects  tho  Syllabus  and  the  Now  Dogma 
about  Mary  to  a  brief  but  searching  examina- 
tion ;  and.  finaUy.  sets  the  dogma  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility in  the  light  of  history.  This  latter  is 
the  7>tVce  de  rhintance  of  tho  volume,  and  upon 
this  theme  it  is  that  the  author  (or  authors) 
pours  forth  that  wealth  of  learning  which  renders 
the  work  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  litera- 
ture of  Christian  theology,  and  to  history  in  gen- 
eral. As  public  attention  th  roughout  Christendom 
is  now  directed  to  this  momentous  question,  wo 
make  the  following  brief  extract  from  the  section 
called  "  Consequences  of  the  Dogma : "  '*  Papal 
Infallibility,  once  defined  as  a  dogma,  will  give 
the  impulse  to  a  theological,  ecclesiastical,  and 
even  political  revolution,  the  nature  of  which  very 
few — and  least  of  all  those  who  are  urging  it  on 
— have  clearly  realized,  and  no  hand  of  man  will 
be  able  to  stay  its  courst.  In  Rome  itself  the 
saying  will  be  verified,  "Thou  wilt  shudder  thyself 
at  thy  likeness  to  God."  In  the  next  place,  the 
newly-coined  article  of  faith  will  inevitably  take 
root  as  tho  foundation  and  comer-stone  of  tho 
whole  Roman  Catholic  edifice.  The  whole  activi- 
ty of  theologians  will  be  concentrated  on  the  one 
point  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  Papal 
decision  can  bo  quoted  for  any  given  doctriae,  and 
in  laboring  to  discover  and  amass  proof  for  it 
from  history  and  literature.  Every  other  author- 
ity will  pale  beside  tho  living  oracle  of  the  Tiber, 
which  speaks  with  plenary  inspiration,  and  can 
always  be  appealed  to." 

Wo  have  said  that  tho  author  (or  authors,  for 
the  preface  gives  us  to  understand  that  there  aro 
more  than  one)  veils  his  personality  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Janus."  There  are,  however, 
few  writers  even  in  Germany  equal  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  a  work ;  and  throughout  Germany, 
and  elsewhere  also,  it  is  by  common  consent  at- 


tributed to  the  learned  Doctor  Doilinger,  of  the 
University  of  Munich. 

The  Cathedral  By  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Boston :  Fields^  Osgood  &  Co, 

TuE  critic  who  has  given  us  the  most  apprecia- 
tive analysis  of  this  poem  regrets  that  it  is  not  two 
or  three  centuries  old,  or  at  least  that  he  is  not 
writing  two  or  three  centuries  after  its  appearance, 
as  then  he  would  feel  fearless  of  saying  just  what 
he  thinks  of  it.  Doubtless  whoever  has  read  the 
poem,  or,  rather,  whoever  has  been  called  upon  to 
record  a  formal  opinion  of  its  merits,  has  felt  much 
the  same  thing.  Admiration  is  not  one  of  the 
canons  of  modern  criticism.  The  utmost  license 
of  condemnation  is  allowed,  is  in  fact  the  normal 
function  of  the  professional  critic;  but  whoever 
dares  to  admire,  except  in  a  halting,  timorous,  quali- 
fied way,  does  so  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  reputation 
and  also  of  imperilling  the  infiuence  which  ho 
might  justly  expect  to  exercise  in  moulding  public 
opinion.  Shelley  says  that  the  final  judgment  upon 
a  poet  must  be  framed  by  the  best  minds  of  sev- 
eral generations,  and  those  who  read  him  when  the 
Christian  era  has  gotten  beyond  its  teens  will  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  Lowell  than  we  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Nevertheless  there  are  certain  limits  within 
which  even  wo  need  not  hesitate  to  express  our- 
selves, and  contemporary  opinion  must  contribute 
its  quota  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  First,  then, 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  those  who  pro- 
nounce "The  Cathedral*'  the  greatest  of  Lowell's 
poems,  which  is  equivalent  to  pronouncing  it  the 
greatest  inspiration  of  the  American  muse.  The 
Commemoration  Ode  is  a  grand  pajan  of  victory 
and  a  fitting  celebration  of  the  most  mournful  ca- 
tastrophe of  our  history,  and  several  of  his  shorter 
lyrics  are  more  perfect  and  more  satisfying  than 
any  long  poem  can  possibly  be ;  but  in  "  The  Ca- 
thedral "  Mr.  Lowell  surveys  those  vast  moral  prob- 
lems which  belong  peculiarly  to  this  century  of 
ours,  and,  standing  in  the  Present, 

"  Child  of  an  ape  that  lectures,  not  creates, 

Plastering  our  swaUow-nests  on  the  awful  Past,'' 

compares  "  that  elder  time  "  when  "  there  at  least 
were  men  who  meant  and  did  the  noblest  thing 
they  knew,"  with  him  "  Of  Earth's  anarchic  chil- 
dren latest  born.  Democracy,"  and  draws  the  balance 
between  them  with  a  sympathetic  but  merciless 
and  unfiinching  pen.  The  Present  and  the  Past  have 
never  been  set  more  clearly  face  to  face,  with  fea- 
tures more  sharply  drawn  and  opposing  outlines 
more  distinctly  recognizable,  than  in  this  poem — 
and  the  contrast  is  far  from  pleasing.  We  have 
gained  much  in  this  civilization  of  ours,  much  in- 
tellectually and  materially  ;  but  we  have  lost  that 
"  ancient  faith,  homely  and  wholesome,"  and  that 
firm  conviction  which  found  a  natural  expression 
in  enduring  stone;  and  notwithstanding  the  pos- 
session of  Freedom  and  Toleration,  twin  divini- 
ties, the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  its  character- 
istics do  not  afibrd  a  pleasant  outlook. 

Such  refiections  and  many  others  fioat  across 
the  mirror  of  the  poet's  mind  as  he  stands  within 
the  old  cathedral  at  Chartres,  and,  rapt  in  medita- 
tion, 

"  Scarce  naw  the  minKter  for  the  thonghts  It  stirred. 
Buzzing  o'er  past  and  future  with  vain  quest. '^ 

This  is  the  plan  of  the  poem  and  the  explana- 
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lion  of  iU  titio ;  but  only  tlioie  who  are  familiar 
with  ljfWf:lVn  ifiirUivJ,  with  hill  powftr  of  conden- 
Mitifc  wjiifMi/rfrM  into  an  epithet,  witli  hi-s  inflight  into 
naturo  and  hiji  vant  literary  renourceH,  will  compre- 
hend what  a  wealth  of  illustration,  of  scenic 
di.-a/jription,  and  of  learning,  he  haa  clustered 
around  his  c.'ntral  theme. 

It  hiia  hwMi  Hrfid  that  the  age  is  inimical  to  poe- 
try ;  that  poirtio  iuHpirution  ia  atarved  in  minds  un- 
eotimMouaiy,  hut  inevitaVily  hardened  by  the  mate- 
rifillmn  of  nuMh'ni  civilization;  that  truly  great 
iinaginativi)  creation  in  any  Held  is  an  impossi- 
bility. Hut  ihiH  is  a  theorem  of  the  critics,  and 
liiiH  Imhmi  awept^'d  not  by  the  poets,  but  by  others, 
AM  an  explaniition  of  their  fuihires.  In  Mr.  Lowell, 
howtfvi'r,  the  Muko  gives  herself  voice,  accepts 
tlifi  limiUitions  of  the  time,  and  formulates  her 
fate — 

••  Wlint  lio|H'  fur  thow*  flnc  ni-rvrd  humanitioti 
Thiit  iiiiwlii  i*arth  Kmi4oiiH  once  with  gentler  srtH, 
Now  tlip  riiilii  tifUiiU  havo  caiiKht  th<t  trirk  of  thunght 
Ami  oliiiin  lui  «>(]iiul  milTruKo  with  the  bruin  ?  " 

Hut  the  HCMT,  who  \n  part  of  the  personality  of 
rvory  truly  groat  pot't,  lu»re  lifts  the  veil  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  Mr.  Lowell,  who,  saddened  by  thought, 
is  Um>  much  giviMi  ovon  in  his  noblest  descriptive 
paHMig«*M  ti)  premMiting  Nature  as  one 

"Who  Mifo  in  tinrontuminuto  mticrvc, 
\a*Im  iiri  niiNtnlio  mir  lon^lnK  for  hrr  love,'* 

rUmoH  the  othinil  portion  of  his  poem  with  a  mng- 
nillcont  Hlruiu  of  exultant  hope. 

•'  liiMniHimry,  a  Titan  who  httH  livimiMl 
To  liiuKh  at  Jova'ii  olil-faiihiuntHl  thundcrltolts  ; 

Who,  iniM>tini;  Cirwir'n  wlf,  would  nlap  hli«  l>«u'k, 
i'nlt  him  '()ld  IIorM*,'  and  rhallrnKc  to  a  drink,** 

has  littto  with  which  the  retlncment  of  the  poet 
vi\\\  Hvmpathi/.o;   but 

"Shall  this*  i»olfinakcr  with  the  prying  oyc», 
TIiIh  creaturtMllitonchantcd  of  n'8poct 
Hv  tho  Now  World'*  now  flond,  Puhlloltv, 
Whono  tenitni;  thumh  Icnvrs  fvorywlu-re  Its  »mutch, 
Not  our  dny  fool  within  hlinsioir  the  need 
Ot  lo\altY  to  better  than  himself. 
That  Vh.«il  onnohio  him  wuh  tho  upward  look? 

Sh.iU  ho  dlvlno  no  *lr»»n»jth  unmndo  of  vole,"*. 

InxxaM.  tinmv);n.tMo,  found  »o:>n  as  mmcht. 

Not  e\«cni«  iVlo  of  souse.  oVr  tonso  supreme  ? 

Ills  holy  I'l.ioos  iu,\v  not  bo  of  »tono. 

Nor  nude  niih  luuds,  y>'t  f;iir«'r  far  than  .■\uj:ht 

Uv  arlUt  foicned  or  pi'«u»  ardor  reared. 

V\\  allart  for  v  h-»  cuartf>  Invlo'ate 

iJ»sl»  oho*ou  M-at,  the  saered  form  of  man, 

lKMib:U-»^  hU  ehurx'S  wUi  boro  hv^sp^al 

V\»r  >«i'er*nnualo  forms  antt  mun^pln^  shan-s, 

N.»  ixarior  wheiv  mon  ivue  p*»'ieKs 

i^f  *.»!e  ^».>»;tranvv  v*n  :he  K'.ernal  Mind, 

Nor  hi:«  rx-l'fiion  Vut  an  ambnlA:.vv 

To  feteh  Ufe'»  «>>;tuded  and  mal-.ajcerers  la. 

!io*«rM\sl  b\  the>lr\»-i;  yet  ho,  v.no.«:iso!ous  ht'.r 

IV  tho  li'tluv-reo  sw.>et  **f  Aihon*  and  of  Kome 

\nd  o!d  J, ;.*.*•*>  fift  of  seor*»;  :*re, 

Si'it,*  o;"  '^•r.»M-*.f  s^Vl  surxvr  Uam  i.^  know 

Avd  wor^\  ;'  s  ^:*.».e  i.ioal  .Y  hivs^f. 

S.'two  d  >  '.*«■  •.>*r.i,  ■aT^>^e*"vv*.  Vrvthi^rlr. 

No»  r.:.v  :*  Tri^xtik  a  ••.'fi  ,'redLJ*"»T, 

V\-w*st  w::>.  »'Lx  «.-r".i  *;■: '  >*:;  '^  ,>t»*.\  can:. 

Ar  ».  if  Si  *  v'>iT->.  S«  ^,*v.^•^■.^  .:  -,<  ^o^e 

V^4\  *r;  a  w\*-;.l  rs ».*,.•  Tor  •Y-M^xer  e*j>e, 

N  ■:  "'fc  "e  Vr  — *>>  tr^ 'xr.-.t :'\^  :~  a  worii 

\^  u- :  ^  ::  r^i  r^^^^u^.  .•»-.  a;  ^-e.^u 

A  w"e»i  ,•»?  •.T..-».-«7Nrteae?*.  l^.^m>w  <.w;ft 
Ass!  owNa.Tv'ai-.'T  'ifk^rcar^  «b«:#  c >r 

TV  v>vMS^  SiU  ;;t«  ^^f  mhase  t.^  bocafv  tits 
\^  4X  %^^ttA^h94  M^  llMi  «wa]r>  tte  wc-O. 
:^^a;:  iw^wiir  •»  wwMjf 


IlarpefB  C&mpkU  JSdiUom  qf 
New  York:  Harper  A  Bnm, 

We  spoke  last  month  of  the  repriMls 
their  Boston  ancagoniitts  might  look  for  on  the 
part  of  the  Harpers ;  and  oar  prodictkms  law 
been  verified.  The  war  hma  been  oanied  intpthe 
enemy's  country  (to  appropriate  the  langiy 
of  the  historians),  and  the  flret  demonitiatn 
made  is  a  spirited  attack  upon  the  very  citaddof 
the  opposing  fortress. 

Tennyson  is  the  only  English  writer,  withty- 
thing  like  the  reputation  of  the  Laureate,  wiwe 
works  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  one  pol^ 
lisher  in  this  country,  and  it  has  heen  a  mattercf 
surprise  to  us  that  Tteknor  ft  fields  have  00  km 
maintained  so  lucrative  a  monopolj.  Now,  how- 
ever, tho  barrier  is  broken  down,  and  Tennym^ 
like  the  rest  of  those  literary  foreigners  who  hiw 
DO  rights  that  an  American  is  bound  to  reaped. 
will  probably  become  the  coDotmon  property  of 
whoever  is  daring  enough  to  brave  the  oooipafa- 
tion.  Our  leading  Publishers  seem  detenclDed  of 
late  to  show  the  logical  results  of  the  principlei 
on  which  they  have  conducted  business  for  « 
many  years,  and  thus  furnish  a  final  and  ooncfo* 
sive  argument  to  those  who  are  urging  the  neett- 
sity  of  some  equitable  international  regulation. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  say  of  the  "^  Oo»- 
plete  Edition  of  Tennyson's  Poems,"  that  it  ooo- 
tains  overytliing  that  the  Laureate  has  pnUishsd 
from  1830  up  to  '*The  Holy  Grail  and  Ofter 
Poems,"  just  issued,  and  that  it  is  amnii^ 
clieap.  The  volume  is  a  convenient  8vo,  witii  a* 
text  in  double  columns,  the  type^  thouf^  nft* 
small,  is  clear  and  readable,  the  paper  is  ezoalM 
and  tho  illustrations  are  very  good  indeed.  T>ai> 
arc  two  editions-'One  in  clow  and  one  in  pspor 


ZelFs  Popular  EncycIopcBcUa.    Philadelphia;  T. 

Eitrood  Ziii 

The  publisher  announces  that,  "  in  oidsr^  U> 
c-omplete  the  Encyelopwiia  within  the  tiae 
originally  intended,  ...  he  propoaea  to  iiP» 
four  numbers  under  one  cover  weekly,  and  a  40^ 
I^mgo  number  every  tan  days,"  commflsacing  wiA 
tho  prosent  year.'  This  will  put  the  cosB^Mt 
work  in  the  hands  of  subscribers  before  the 
of  IS  TO,  though  it  is  optional  witb. 
to  take  ihe»usual  ten-cent  weekly  ifsaa. 

We  had  occasion,  when  only  a  few  onnibeta  hsd 
Kvn  issued,  to  commend  the  unecpialled 
iionsiveness  and  convciuence  of  thia  ftwj 
as  a  work  of  reftrence,  and  its  literaiy 
oral  cicelleno?.  Nearly  half  the  wort 
liuishid.  and  as  we  have  better  <nnwwfHiwfcr 
testing  and  jutting  of  its  ineiita^  we  a^  ' 

horv  iha:  our  adxiraiion  of  its  laeii^, 
tion.  ar.d  lucid-.ty,  b«  be*n  strmftthewcd 
s-jAxss:ve  instalmeai-    The  plan  <>f  die_ 
r:-.  w  s*wa  :n  it*  entipety.  nd  the 
wrioh  it  is  being  carriedwrt^^ifi 
«nd.  must  make  the  ""Fopalsr 
:r.  m  a  liwra-r  p«>:nt  of  view,  eaa  of 
c^aikabto  criiopwfie 
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a  few  exceptions,  haye  impressed  us  with  their 
excellence  and  appropriateness,  and  they  have  not 
failed  ro  attract  the  attention  of  the  press  abroad. 
The  European  Mail  says :  "  In  producing  effects  by 
wood -cuts,  our  transatlantic  brethren  undoubtedly 
give  us  the  go-by,  and  we  were  never  more  struck 
by  this  than  wo  were  in  looking  over  the  pages  of 
Zell's  EncylopsBdia." 

We  may  mention  that  the  plan  of  the  work,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  uses  of  a  popular  cyclopaedia, 
have  elicited  as  high  encomiums  from  the  English 
press  as  from  our  own. 
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Strange  Neios  from  the  Australian  Skies.-^More 
than  a  year  ago  a  discovery  was  announced  by  an 
astronomer  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  which 
seemed  so  strange  and  so  perplexing,  that  Sir 
John  Herschel,  commenting  on  ir^  remarked 
"  that  no  phenomenon  in  astronomy  had  yet 
turned  up  pmsenting  anything  like  the  same  in- 
terest, or  (»lculated  to  raise  so  many  and  such 


momentous  points  for  inquiry  and  speculation." 
One  of  those  mysterious  nebulous  masses  which 
astronomers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
as  galaxies,  resembling  in  extent  and  magnificence 
the  sidereal  scheme  to  which  the  sun  belongs, 
seemed  to  be  undergoing  a  most  astounding 
scries  of  changes.  During  these  winter  nights, 
when  Orion  shines  with  full  glory,  the  famous 
nebula  which  clings  around  his  pendent  sword 
presents  to  our  northern  observers  an  object 
similar  to  the  nebula  in  question.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  the  strange  interest  which  attaches  to 
this  Orion  nebula,  of  the  mysterious  far-reaching 
arms  which  extend  from  it,  the  dark  central 
vacancy,  and  the  brilliant  array  of  stars  which 
the  six-feet  mirror  of  Lord  Rosse  has  brought 
into  view  in  the  very  heart  of  the  nebula.  But 
in  the  Southern  skies  there  is  an  object  of  the 
same  class  even  more  glorious  and  more  myste- 
rious. In  the  richest  part  of  the  southern 
heavens,  a  part  so  rich  indeed  that,  according  to 
the  argument  of  a  well-known  astronomer,  the 
splendor  of  the  constellations  comprised  in  it 
illumines  the  heavens  as  a  new  moon  would, 
there  lies  the  great  nebula  known  among  astro- 
nomers as  "  the  Nebula  in  Argo."  The  Orion 
nebula  can  only  be  seen  on  the  darkest  nights, 
but  the  great  Argo  nebula  shines  as  brilliantly 
as  a  third-magnitude  star,  and  is  scarcely  oblite- 
rated even  by  the  effulgence  of  the  full  moon.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  splendid  nebula  in  the  whole 
heavens.  Yet  this  glorious  object,  whose  con- 
templation has  led  our  most  thoughtful  astrono- 
mers to  form  new  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
universe,  whose  dimensions  seemed  immeasur- 
able by  any  unit  of  length  men  could  devise,  the 
whole  of  this  magnificent  nebula,  is  drifting  about 
like  a  cloud  before  a  shifting  wind. 

For  the  news,  which  seemed  so  surprising  to 
Sir  John  Herschel,  has  just  been  confirmed  by  the 
revelations  of  a  new  telescope  of  enormous  power. 
The  news  had  come,  first  of  all,  from  a  small 
telescope, — only  five  inches,  indeed,  in  aperture ; 
and  it  seemed  quite  possible  that  the  weakness 
of  this  instrument  (compared  with  the  19-inch 
reflector,  used  by  Sir  John  Herschel  during  his 
survey  of  the  southern  heavens)  might  have  led 
to  an  erroneous  impression  of  change.  But  now 
the  new  four-feet  mirror  is  at  work  among  the 
southern  stars.  Surpassed  only  by  the  Rosse 
reflector,  and  matched  only  by  the  fine  reflector 
^ith  which  Lasscll  is  surveying  the  heavens  at 
Malta,  the  great  Melbourne  reflector  is  about  to 
place  our  knowledge  of  the  Southern  heavens 
nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  that  we  possess 
respecting  the  Northern  stars.  And  if  the  work 
to  bo  done  by  this  great  reflector  in  after  years  is 
shadowed  forth  by  its  first  great  exploit,  we  may 
well  look  eagerly  forward  for  the  discoveries  it 
will  effect. — The  Spectator. 

The  Sinai  Survey  Expedition. — Mr.  Palmer,  who 
accompanied  the  Sinai  Survey  Expedition  as  pa- 
lieographer,  to  study  inscriptions,  and  subjects 
connected  with  the  language  and  history  of  the 
country,  has  presented  a  report  to  the  senate  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge  on  his  travel  and  its 
results.  To  scholars  and  students,  the  partic- 
ulars cannot  fail  to  bo  of  the  highest  interest, 
while  they  will  enlist  the  attention  of  all  readers 
of  Biblical  literature.     Mr.  Palmer  has  again  de- 
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parUid  fi)r  K^'vpt,  with  a  view  to  oxploro  the  Tih, 
or  "  U-ildfTUMriM  of  til'.'  Wuridorin;;;-?,"  wlicre  ho 
"<N)iiIii|«'titly;iiiti{rip;iU'S  a  rich  harvf^st  of  l}iblk;:jl 
Jiml  P'o^^rapliirvjl  dis(;oviTi«'S."  On  Ili^^  return  he 
iritrmU  In  pihlisli  (1)  a  (•oiiiplt'to  colk*(;tion  of  the 
Siuaitii;  liiS(,Tipli(»fiy.  vvilli  transhitions,  auil  u  dis- 
Hcrt,,ilioii  on  tln'ir  ori;<in  and  valud  ;  (2)  an  af^^'ount 
of  (.lie  r,(!.la\vin  inhaliilmts  of  Shiai,  tlicir  liistorv, 
mann(!rM,  cnsl.oin-i,  and  traditionM  ;  (o)  tin.- hist.f>ry 
of  Sniai  as  toKl  liy  llio  Arab  hislorianrt ;  and  (i) 
a  di-;siTtal.in:i  on  lh<;  iioni'Mntlatiirt- of  IJihk*  lands, 
iUKl  a  j)opnlar  arcount  of  tlio  Sinai  (.-x pod i lion. 

rump- l.liui  I)lsi-i)rrrit:s — Durin;?  an  t'xjavation 
niadi«  inl'o.np.-ii  the  ohjtvis  Lurncd  np  Wit.!  a  Inini- 
an  slvcli'ton,  ahno.Jt  piTft'ct  a  j)  lir  ol  ^'old  carrin^^s 
Willi  pearls,  a  j^'old  hra<"i'l<t  and  li\u  ^old  coins, 
VS'J  silver  coins,  three  hilvi*r  riu^^s.  an<l  sixty- 
Hi'ven  pieces  of  hronzt.'  money.  Thij  coins  w<'ro 
all  of  the  (!«>nsnlar  an<l  Imperial  jieriods.  The 
jewellery  and  coins  will  ho  j)lac;Ml  almost  immedi- 
ately ill  the  Naples  Miis<>um,  and  the  sk(dcton  in 
lh(»  Ptunpi'li  Mnsi'uni,  to.^^eth'T  with  the  human 
remains  previously  disoven-d. 

AfnouLT  th"  expeditions  for  ohservin.i;  the  polar 
eclipse  of  l;is|  Au;rusl,  was  one  sent  out  by  the 
Nautical  Almanac  Olliee  at  Wasliin^^ton,  which 
niaili*  tlii'ir  id)«?iTvations  at  Mount  Ple;isant,  in  the 
Slati^  o{  Iowa.  Professor  l^ickcrin«r.  in  his  rej^ort 
thereof,  shows  reason  for  helievin.ir  that  the  corona 
seen  ilurinij:  an  eclinso  of  the  sun  d(HM  not  bidonjj 
to  tlie  sun.  liul  is  an  (»lVeet  of  the  moon's  atnio- 
Hphere.  'Phi'*  i'^  assumin;^  that  the  moon  has  an 
ainjospluTC.  and  is  oppo'^i'd  to  t!ie  commonly  re- 
tsMvcil  tlu'-Tv.  .Mlowinir  the  assutnption.  he  re- 
marks, "ihi^  corona  wouhl  then  he  eaus.'d  hv 
refraction,  li;rl»i  r.^aehiui::  the  ohsiTver  from  parts 
oi  the  su!i  alri'aily  eclipscvl." 

A  ■:  '!-rf  ■,■•»•  iM»M.?r.i'.'fs  h:is  Iven  for  some  vcars 
ui  use  t'or  measurinj:  t!»e  Vidoeity  of  a  shot  or  pro- 
jectile wlien  tired  tVom  a  cannon ;  ami  now  an 
instnnuv'ut  has  (>een  inver.ied  which  measures  and 
reiMrds  the  rate  ol'  movement  of  ilie  shot  while  it 
is  still  witliin  the  irun.  Ths  insinm.eui,  called  a 
c!»ronosci^]v\  istiie  inventi->!:  of  I'anuiin  Xohle:  ir 
eonsi>i<of  a  s  Titw  of  metal  discs,  wliich.  on  the 
turninj:  of  a  handle,  rol  ite  wit'i  irre.u  rapidity — 
on.»  hunvlrcil  a'ld  uveiuv-tlvo  times  in  a  second. 
Wlien  re»piir»ul  l\^r  u<e,  tiie  disv's  are  coal.-d  with 
lamj^e'aek.  in  iVoa:  o\  cak'\\  owe  a  niv^t  dlic  pointer 
is  pi  ie,»d.  an  1  il'.e  wh.i^le  a:>Turaius  is  e.^nnocied 
by  w'.res  w.:V.  a!i  elCs'trie  l>aiterv.  and  wii!i  the 
>run.  jiui  l\ew  i«;  ;he  p.iss.ijTT*  ol"  i\\v  s!iv»T  ir.sMo 
li\e  r.\'N  h.wvy  l'*,t«--  xo  be  i.oti- 1  ?  In  t'.-i*  w;<y. 
lloL-i  are  Iv^red  six  i:\e'..e<  ;ir»iri  ihr.^v.'/.i  the 
sv.b<:.invv  of  ;l;,^  c.:n  fro:n  tlu^  o".::>:.ieT.'»  il:e  b  -re. 
In  iV.s's.^  i.v'l.?,  a  Kir.d  of  li.r.nni.T  oo:inec:e  I  w;:h 
T!;e  wiros  :<  >-.;>*.v^n.lvvl.      V<  s^^n  a-^  l".iO  si-.n  j-l^- 
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proved  gunpowder  now  comings  into  use,  the 
Hupromacy  of  English  ginnery  will  be  fully  main- 
tained. 

Improvem^'nt  in  liaihoays. — "We  have  on  diiTerenc 
occ:»sionp  pointed  out  the  fact,  that  in  the  work- 
iiii^  of  railways  there  is  a  great  waste  of  power, 
enormously  heavy  trains  being  employed  to  trans- 
p(Tt  a  comparatively  li^ht  number  of  passengere. 
and   wo  have  shown   that  tlie  tnio  economy  of 
railwiiv  mansi 'foment  consists  in  the  avoidance  of 
thi.s  waste.   Tiie  ({uestion  has  now  been  discuswd 
at  length  in  the  7\mcs;  and  Mr.  Fairiie,  whopro- 
jjoses  a  now  construction  of  locomotives  and  raQ- 
way  carriages,  and  demonstrates   bis    views  by 
working  models,  may  hope  to  sec  them   adopted. 
He  does  away  with  the  present  form   of  wlieeU 
and  mounts  the  carriages  on  a  *•  bogie,"  or  wheeled 
truck,  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  coach  is 
mounted  on  its  fore-wheels.     The  boggle  wheels. 
runninp  independently  of  each  otlior,  travel  easily 
along  curves,  without  risk  of  nmning  off,  or  of 
grinding  the  rails  to  pieces ;  while  the   carriage 
l)eing   mounted   only  on   the  central  pin  of  tbo 
bogie,  is  saved  from  the  shocks  and  jolts  to  which 
the  carriages  now  in  use,  with  their  fixed  axles, 
arc  liable.     The  loot^motivo,  in  like  maimer,  is  to 
be  mounted  on  bogies  ;  there  aro  to  be  no  buffers; 
but  the  carriages  are  to  liavo  circular  ends,  and 
b(»  screwed  closely  up  to  one  another.     By  Uiis 
arrangement,  they  will  adapt  themselves  to  all 
the  curves  of  the  railway,  the  cost  of  travelling 
will  be  lessened,  and  its  discomforts  diminished. 

Cof'  (-Tea. — The  possibility  of  producing  ooflfSBe- 
tea,  and  the  probability  of  making  the  production 
a  prolitable  and  recognized  article  of  commerce, 
are  (piestions  which  have  been  intermittently 
agitated  hi  Ceylon  for  some  time  past,  but  asyet, 
it  would  seem,  without  any  very  definite  result, 
cither  one  way  or  the  other,  being  arrived  at 
The  manufacture  of  coffee-tea  would  certainly 
greatly  benefit  the  native  planters,  as  some  of  tlw 
refuse  they  now  get  rid  of  as  manure  and  for 
other  purposes  could  then  be  utilized  for  the  pro- 
duction of  this  article.  Favorable  opinions  are 
expressed  as  to  its  ivr loot  wholesomeuess ;  audit 
is  caKndated.  by  reason  of  it?  cheapness,  to  prove 
a  great  boon  to  jvople  with  restricted  means.  The 
subject  is  now  absorbing  great  attention  amongst 
the  i"oylon  planters. 

}'  r-'.-'i.-t  7/.';:  *. — Canon  Green  well  and  oth- 
ers have  sjvnt  a  fortnight  in  the  examination  of 
two  vi  i-v  larire  rourid  tuinuli  on  the  Rudstono 
esTaie  ot  .Sir  llenrv  B*">vnton.  of  Yorkshire,  whidi 
h.ive  yielded  n  suits  of  a  surprising  nature* and  of 
snrp.^ssi'.'.g  aroha\ 'logical  in t^- rest.  Kudstone  is 
i:\e  i^-ae.^  where  theonlv  known  uiecalithic  moDQ- 
v.-.y  n:  in  iV.e  Kast  Riding  is — the  famous  example 
of  ii.o  i'v.'.:'.v*  "n^conhir*  .'.oug  stone)  in  the 
el.'.:re:.v;-.rii.  From  tlvis  unioue  n'»lic  the  Saxons 
;-re  supro^o.i  to  have  r.am«>i  the  village  Rude 
.Sa  vr.— ko  i<:on.  Ihe  b;\rrowfi  are  in  the  im- 
i:.-.  .i;.i:e  i.vijr'.-borhc-od.  ani  form  a  portion  of 
a  gr.-.::?  o:"  sever..  ;:i  which,  whoa  removed 
I :. .-.■./»•  v:.-irs  aj.\  :i;ar.v  remains  of  burials  and 
':  v.ri..l  a  AV'":;vi:- ;::;.  :.:s  worv  found.  The  barrotrs 
.:<:  o:\::c.;  were  lull  e:'  scvcndary  burials^  bolh 
V ::::.:  ::u.;  ;:*.;l-;:r:'.:.  tut  ii:  both  cases  the  primaiy 
;'^:vr.uo:i:s  in  the  xuounds  had  beeS  dedioyed  1^ 
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tho  insertion  of  the  rcraarkablo  burials  in  deep 
graves,  dug  into  tho  chalk  rock,  which  formed  tho 
chief  interest  in  the  present  openings.  In  the 
centro  of  both  barrows  cylindrical-shaped  graves 
had  been  dug,  destroying  whatever  else  had  been 
previously  interred.  In  one  tumulus  an  opening 
of  very  largo  size,  going  eleven  foet  into  the  rock, 
had  been  made,  and  in  it  a  double  cist  was  formed 
of  enormous  stones  of  oolitic  sandstone  from 
Filey  Brigg,  twelve  miles  distant.  Many  of  the 
atones  forming  this  wonderful  monument  wore  of 
immense  size,  some  weighing  a  ton  or  more,  and 
marking  tho  burials  as  of  first  importance.  With 
the  bodies,  both  burnt  and  unburnt,  were  found 
very  grand  specimens  of  pottery  and  stone  imple- 
ments. Tho  find  of  bodies,  implements,  weapons, 
ornaments,  pottery,  Ac,  is  rich  in  the  extreme. 

E-.irthqnake  at  Dartmouth. — On  tho  2d  instant, 
in  the  middle  of  tho  night,  the  people  of  Dart- 
mouth, on  the  opposite  side  of  Halifax  Harbor, 
N.S.,  were  awakened  by  rocking  as  if  in  a  cradle; 
at  the  same  moment  tho  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  a  sulphurous  matter.  Tho  sky  at  the  time 
was  covered  with  thick  clouds.  Fortunately,  no 
damage  was  done  to  life  or  property.  Tho  most 
remarkable  part  of  the  matter  is  the  fact  that 
nothing  was  experienced  of  tho  shock  at  Halifax, 
N.S.,  although  the  two  places  are  only  separated 
by  the  breadth  of  the  harbor,  which  at  this 
point  is  only  two  miles  and  a  half. 

The  Dragon  of  Lyme  Pegis. — The  British  Mu- 
seum has  lately  received  tho  fossil  remains  of  a 
flying  dragon,  measuring  upwards  of  four  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings.  Tho  bones 
of  the  head,  wings,  legs,  tail,  and  great  part  of 
the  trunk,  with  the  ribs,  blade  b<5nes,  and  collar- 
bones are  imbedded  in  dark  lias  shale  from  Lyme 
Regis,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  The  head  is 
large  in  proportion  to  the  trunk,  and  tho  tail  is 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  it  is  extended  in 
a  straight  stift'  line,  the  vertebral  bones  being  sur- 
rounded and  bound  together  by  bundles  of  fine 
long  needle-shaped  bones ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
served  to  keep  outstretched,  or  to  sustain  a  largo 
expanse  of  tho  flying  membrane  or  parachute 
which  extended  from  the  tips  of  the  wings  to  the 
feet,  and  spread  along  the  spaco  between  the  hind 
limbs  and  tail,  after  tho  fashion  of  certain  bats. 

The  first  indication  of  this  monster  was  de- 
scribed by  Buckland,  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society,"  and  is  referred  to  in  his 
•'  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  under  the  name  of -P/cro- 
dactylua  macronyx.  The  subsequently  acquired 
head  and  tail  give  characters  of  the  teeth  and  other 
parts,  which  establish  a  distinct  generic  form  in 
the  extinct  family  of  Flying  Reptiles.  The  ani- 
mal, as  now  restored,  will  be  described  and  figured 
in  the  volume  of  the  Monographs  of  tho  Palasonto- 
graphical  Society,  for  tho  present  year,  by  Profes- 
sor Owen. 

A  New  Stalactitt  Cavern.—"'  Tlio  Dechen  Hohle" 
has  ju?t  been  discovered  near  Iserlohn,  on  tho 
confines  of  Westphalia,  at  Letmathe,  which  ap- 
pears to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass  in  extent,  tho  far- 
famed  grotto  of  Adelsberg,  near  Trieste.  It  opens 
in  tho  limestone  clifi*s  of  the  valley  of  the  kuhr, 
and  extends  into  tho  mountain  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  fivo  English  miles.  Tho  stalactites,  of 
beautiful  purity  and  brilliancy,  assume  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  shapes :  drapery,  columns  a  cluster 


of  organ  pipes,  a  pulpit,  a  group  of  palms.  It  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  celebrated  '*  Neander- 
hohle,"  in  which  human  and  other  bones  were 
discovered  some  years  since. 

An  Intermittent  Lake. — Tho  Lake  of  Zirkintz, 
in  Caniiola,  is  about  ten  leagues  long  and  one 
wide.  Towards  the  middle  of  summer,  its  level 
falls  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  becomes  com- 
pletely dry.  At  this  time  the  apertures  by  which 
tho  water  retreats  can  be  distinctly  seen ;  hero 
they  are  vertical,  there  they  are  lateral,  and  di- 
rected towards  the  caverns  with  which  tlie  sur- 
rounding mountains  are  riddled.  As  soon  as  tho 
water  has  retreated,  the  bed  of  the  lake  is  placed 
under  cultivation,  and  in  a  couple  of  months  tho 
peasants  gather  in  their  crop  of  hay,  millet,  or 
rye,  on  the  spot  where  they  had  previously  caught 
tench  and  pike.  Towards  tho  end  of  autumn,  after 
the  rains,  the  waters  return  by  tho  same  natural 
channels  through  which  they  departed.  Some 
curious  differences  are  observed  in  these  openings 
of  the  soil :  some  furnish  water  only,  others  give  a 
passage  to  water  and  fish  of  larger  or  smaller  size, 
and  from  a  third  sort  some  ducks  make  their  ap- 
pearance from  the  subterranean  lake.  These 
ducks  swim  well  from  tho  moment  they  are  thrown 
up.  They  are  completely  blind,  and  almost  na- 
ked. The  faculty  of  vision  comes  in  a  short  time, 
but  it  is  two  or  three  weeks  before  their  feathers 
— black  except  on  tho  head — are  developed  enough 
to  allow  of  flight.  Valvasor,  who  visited  tho  lake, 
caught  a  good  many  of  these  ducks,  and  saw  the 
peasants  fish  for  eels,  weighing  from  1  to  2  kilo- 
grammes, tench  from  3  to  4,  and  pike  from  10  to 
15,  and  even  20  kilogrammes. — Cosmos. 

The  Stratification  of  Guano  in  the  Chinchas. 

M.  A.  Habel,  reporting  his  travels  in  Tropical 
America  to  the  French  Academy,  says: — "Up  to 
the  present  time  the  guano  has  been  considered 
as  a  simple  accumulation  of  bird's  excrement,  but 
I  found  it  regularly  stratified,  like  sedimentary 
rocks,  with  layers  of  different  colors,  and  various 
inclination  and  extension.  Some  layers,  for  ex- 
ample, in  one  of  the  islands,  have  an  inclination 
of  5°,  and  in  another  part  of  15".  In  one  part  of 
the  southern  island,  I  saw  layers  running  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  inclination  of  4",  covered 
by  others,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  an  inclination 
of  20".  Thus  we  can  easily  recognize  two  epochs 
in  the  formation  of  guano.  W  hile  the  lower  mass, 
which  is  most  ancient  and  most  voluminous, 
exhibits  layers,  the  recent  upper  mass  is  thinner 
and  without  trace  of  stratification.  Below  the 
guano  ar&  layers  of  sand  more  or  less  mingled 
with  it." 

Discovery  of  an  J'/xtlnct  American  City. — M. 
Habel  professes  to  have  arrived  at  "complete 
success"  in  the  study  of  Equatorial  American  an- 
tiquities, and  he  states  that  ho  found  the  ruins  of 
a  city  more  than  three  miles  long,  near  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  sculptured  monoliths,  of  which  he 
promises  to  exhibit  drawings,  show  a  race  different 
from  the  Aztecs.  "  Not  only  the  costumes  and 
the  arms  differ  from  those  of  tho  Aztecs,  but  like- 
wise their  religous  rites  ;  for  tho  sacrifice  of  the 
Aztecs  consisted  in  opening  the  breast  of  the  vic- 
tim, and  tearing  out  its  heart,  while  with  these 
people  it  was  accomplished  by  beheading."  He 
states  that  ho  has  collected  vocabularies  of  nine 
Indian  languages. 
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The  movement  in  favor  of  establishing  Art 
Museums  proportionato  to  the  size  and  wealth 
of  our  f^rcat  cities  seems  to  bo  gainin}^^  ground 
elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Now  York,  lioston  has 
a  committee  of  citizens  who  are  about  to  petition 
tho  municipality  for  leave  to  build  upon  tho 
ground  recently  occupied  by  the  CoHsouni.  This 
ground  was  transferred  by  the  State  to  the  city, 
with  the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  used  for  a 
public  park,  or  for  tho  site  of  a  public  edifice  de- 
voted to  art  or  science,  so  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  municipality  will  consent.  The 
der>ign  of  the  committeo  is  less  ambitious  than 
tho  Museum  scliome  recently  inaugurated  in  this 
city,  and  therefore  is  more  likely  to  yield  immedi- 
ate results.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  at  onco  a 
building  of  modest  pretensions,  to  which  indefinite 
additions  can  l)0  made  wlienever  it  becomes 
necessary  by  tho  growth  of  tho  collection,  and 
there  seems  to  bo  no  difficulty  apprehended  in 
securing  immediately  tho  requisite  amount 

TTrfi  sperial  guests  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
have  formed  an  excursion  party  for  tho  purpose 
of  ascending  tho  Nile  and  thoroughly  exploring 
the  grottos  of  Elethyria,  situated  upon  the  right 
bank  of  tho  river,  farther  up  than  Thebes,  Her- 
monthis,  and  Latopolis,  before  reaching  Apollin- 
opolis.  These  grottos  are  two  in  number.  Their 
sides  aro  decorated  with  paintings  in  tho  usual 
stylo  of  tho  ancient  Egyptians,  representing 
altogether  two  hundred  per:?onages,  each  being 
Ion  inches  in  height  The  principal  paintings 
aro  personifications  of  the  seasons,  and  trophies 
of  8ci«*nco  and  art,  such  as  ploughing,  sowing, 
reaping,  harvesting,  vine-growing,  wine-making, 
fishing,  the  chase,  commerce,  ship-building,  navi- 
gation, the  administration  of  justice,  &c. 

AlfcrnptH  arc  being  made  in  Italy  to  raise 
money  for  a  statue  to  Riiphael,  to  be  erected  at 
Urbino. 

.From  Iiome  ?«•  hear  that  Mr.  Meade,  the  sculp- 
tor, is  advancing  rapidly  with  his  work  of  tho 
Lincoln  Monument  to  bo  erected  at  Springfield, 
Illinois.  The  figure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  is  nt-arly  fin- 
ished in  clay.  It  is  of  colossal  size,  and  is  said  by 
good  authorities  to  be  one  of  the  best  yet  made. 

In  the  FUzwilfiam  Musrum^  at  Cambridge, 
England,  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  music-book,  con- 
taining compositions  for  the  virginal  or  piano- 
forte of  her  time.  Tho  Queen  is  said  to  have 
been  a  skilful  musician. 

An  fxhiliition  or  the  irnrks  of  the  late  Baron 
Leys  will  be  held  in  Antwerp  .«;ome  time  during 
tho  spring.  On  this  occasion  that  great  series  of 
historical  jwintings,  which  Leys  only  hvcd  to 
i^omplote.  will  Ih»  formally  inaugurated  in  the 
town-hall  of  the  ancient  city. 

T'n'  bc'ZittifuI  art  collection  of  Count  Minntoli, 
comprising  more  than  six  thousand  numbers,  has 
been  purchased  by  tlio  Prussian  Government  for 
$.•10,000  in  g»>ld,  and  will  bo  turned  over  to  the 
Berlin  Museum  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

After  the  Temple  "/  Diana  at  Kphesu:^  was  burnt 
down,  there  were  found  in  the  ruins  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  a  copy  of  the  Iliad,  and  a  cameo  repre- 


senting the  nymphs  of  the  Hyssua.  M.  Jolas  Janin 
says  that  in  the  ruins  of  the  receDtlj-bamt  Firii 
Hippodrome  nothing  was  found  but  a  pairof  sUj% 
a  number  of  chignons,  and  the  peacuck*a  feather 
of  some  wench  who  was  out  in  lier  Sunday 
clothes. 

A  work  on  the  Madonnas  of  Raphael  and  the 
paintings  of  the  Virgin  in  general,  hy  F.  A.  Gin- 
ger, from  the  press  of  Renoaard,  ia  attracting  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  eminent  French  critics 

Ticenty  Vtousand  pounds  is  the  price  aaked  Ibrt 
genuine  puinting  by  Raphael,  now  on  aale  bjt 
Neapolitan  gentleman,  and  it  ia  conaidered  a  fiur 
price  by  European  connoisseura. 

niram  Power i^  statue  of  **  Kve,"  now  nearly 
finished,  is  said  to  excel  his  "  Greek  Slave,"  and 
indeed  to  surpass  anything  be  haa  previously  pro- 
duced. 

Antiquities. — A  cargo  of  antiquities  haa  jmt 
been  conveyed  from  Smyrna  tu  Malta  by  H.JI.SI 
Antelope,  They  consist  of  a  large  and  iuterestiiig 
collection  of  sculpture,  architectural  marbles  and 
inscriptions,  recoctly  excavated  at  Prime,  in  Aria 
Minor,  by  Mr.  Pullan«  on  account  of  the  Dilet- 
tante Society ;  several  cases  of  inscriptiona,  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Wood  (onco  a  young  architect  of 
great  promise,  in  London),  at  Ephesua,  in  the  ex- 
cavations carried  on  there  under  the  direction  of 
tho  trustees  of  the  British  Museum;  a  curious 
archaic  head  of  colossal  size,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Consul  Denni.«(,  near  Smyrna^  together  with  aoma 
fragments  of  very  ancient  pottery,  the  fhiit  of  hie 
diggings  in  the  tumuli,  near  the  lake  of  Gygei, 
in  the  neigliborhood  of  Sardes.  All  theae  an- 
tiquities will  shortly  be  forwarded  to  England. 

A  splendid  colossal  marble  statue  haa  been 
found  by  a  peasant  at  PozzuolL  It  is  aaid  to  be- 
long to  the  best  school  of  ancient  Roman  art 
The  authorities  of  the  Naples  Museum  are  nego- 
tiating with  tho  proprietor  for  its  purchaae. 

Mr.  Jiuskin  has  been  employing  an  English  ar- 
tist to  make  water-color  drawings  of  the  tomba, 
and  the  interiors  of  some  of  the  churchea  in  Ven- 
ice. 

^'1  subscription  list  haA  been  opened  throoghont 
Germany  in  order  to  raise  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  pounds  sterling  for  the  pnr- 
p<).se  of  completing  the  colossal  statue  of  Armini- 
us,  the  famous  theologian.  Tho  ataute  waa  00m- 
nienccd  at  Detmold  in  1846. 

The  celebrated  German  painter,  Overbeck.  died 
of  heart  disease  accompanied  by  general  weak- 
ness, from  which,  at  his  advanced  age  of  eighty, 
he  was  unable  to  rally.  The  Pope  sent  hia  apoa- 
tolic  benediction  by  a  court  prelate  to  the  dying 
artist.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  vault  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Bernard 

Tfie  European  journals  state  that  P<^  Piui  IX. 
intends  to  erect  an  equestrian  atatue  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantino  at  Rome.  Instead  of  Ibe  aword, 
with  which  it  is  fair  to  suppose  he  was  mora 
familiar,  he  will  hold  in  hia  hand  a  puofamant 
scroll,  representing  the  auppoeed  decree  upon 
which  the  Popes  base  their  temporal  poiwer. 
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T?ie  Countess  of  Flanders^  sister-in-law  to  the 
King  of  Belgium,  is  said  to  possess  a  remarkable 
talent  for  etching.  She  is  now  employed  in  pro- 
ducing a  series  of  designs  illustrating  De  liais- 
tre's  *'  Voyage  Autour  de  ma  Chambre."  Royalty 
seems  to  be  making  for  itself  quite  a  conspicuous 
position  in  the  field  of  art  as  well  as  of  literature. 

Madame  Jerickau-Baumann^  whom  we  men- 
tioned last  month  as  contemplating  a  visit  to  this 
country,  has,  it  is  said,  received  a  commission 
from  the  Sultan  to  paint  some  of  the  beauties  of 
his  harem. 

A  cargo  of  ancient  sculpture  and  architectural 
fragments  from  Epliesus,  Sardis,  and  other  places 
in  Asia  Minor,  is  on  its  way  to  London. 

The  sum  of  $16,000  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed to  the  Schiller  monument  in  Vienna,  mak- 
ing the  fifth  city  which  has  thus  honored  the 
poet's  memory.  The  Schiller 'tHifluiig,  founded 
in  commemoration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary 
of  his  birth-day,  and  now  possessing  a  capital  of 
$250,000,  has  just  granted  a  life  pension  of  500 
thalers  a  year  to  the  old  Silesian  poet,  Karl  Von 
Holtei,  one  of  300  to  Alexander  Jung,  and  one  of 
100  to  Fraulein  Von  Herder,  the  last  remaining 
grandchild  of  the  great  author. 
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VARIETIES. 

The  Roman   Counnl — The  Spectator  remarks 
that,  infirm  and'crippled  though  she  be,  the  Roman 
Church  is  still  the  only  one  who  has  the  courage 
to  bo  cosmopoHtan,  and  claim  the  right  to  hnk 
nation  with  nation,  and  literature  with  literature. 
Sucli  at)  assembly  as  the  Council  is,  at  least,  an 
extraordinary  testimony  to  the  cosmopolitanism 
of  the  great  Church  which  seems  trembling  to  its 
fall ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  that  fall  whenever 
it  comes,  will  be  followed  by  a  great  temporary 
loosening  of  the  faith  in  human  unity — ^in  spite 
of  the  electric  telegraph — by  a  deepening  of  the 
chasm  between  nation  and  nation,  by  the  loss  of 
at  least  a  most  potent  spell  over  the  imagination 
of  the  world,  by  a  contraction  of  the  spiritual 
ideal  of  every  church  ?    This  ideal  even  Protes- 
tants, even  Sceptics,  even  Positivists  have  owed, 
and  have  owned  that  they   owed,  to  the  Ro- 
man Cliurch,  the  only  church  which  has  really 
succeeded  in  uniting  the  bond  between  any  one 
ecclesiastical  centre  and  the  distant  circumference 
of  liuman  intelligence  and  energy.    But  if  the 
consequence  of  the  collapse  of  Romanism  would 
be  in  this  way  a  loss  of  power  to  the  human  race, 
think  only  of  the  gain  of  power  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  final  death  of  sacerdotal  ideas,  from 
the  filial  blow  to  the  system  of  arbitrary  authority 
exercised  over  the  intellect  and  the  conscience, 
from  tiio  new  life  which  would  flow  into  a  faith 
and  science  resting  on  the  steady  accumulation  of 
moral  and  intellectual  facts  and  the  personal  life 
of  the  conscience  in  Christ — from  the  final  tri- 
umph of  moral  and  intellectual  order  and  free- 
dom.   It  would  doubtless  be  a  new  life  subject  to 
great  anarchy  at  first ;  but  the  old  authoritative 
systems  have  themselves  been  of  late  little  more 
than  anarchy  just  kept  under  by  the  authority  of 
prescription  and  tradition ;  and  one  can  only  hope 


for  the  new  order  from  the  complete  recognition 
that  is  to  have  no  arbitrary  or  capricious  founda- 
tion. The  Saturday  Review  thinks  the  injuries 
which  the  fanaticism  and  indiscretion  of  the  pres- 
ent Pope  may  have  inflicted  on  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  may  indeed  produce  indirectly  political 
results.  There  is  probably  no  risk  of  a  formal 
secession ;  but  the  existence  of  profound  difi*er- 
cnces  among  high  ecclesiastical  authorities  has 
been  unnecessarily  revealed,  and  general  attention 
has  been  once  more  called  to  the  half-forgotten  for- 
geries on  which  many  of  the  claims  of  the  Holy  See 
are  based.  For  all  purposes  of  aggression  or  re- 
sistance the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  weaker 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  reig^  of  Pius 
IX. :  and  a  portion  of  the  loss  must  be  attributed 
to  his  restless  vanity.  But  for  his  imprudence,  a 
vague  belief  in  the  powers  of  a  council,  as  well 
as  in  the  prerogative  of  the  Pope,  might  have 
survived  for  some  years  longer. 

The  Religious  Ceremonies  at  Ismaila. — The 
Viceroy  conceived  a  singular  idea  at  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  He  ranged  on  one  side  the 
Ul^mas  and  the  divers  sects  which  acknowledge 
Mahomet  as  the  prophet  of  God,  and  on  the  other 
the  rabbins  and  pastors  of  the  various  Christian 
churches.  At  a  signal— J^ztn^^  / — the  various 
benedictions  in  Arabic,  Turkish,  Coptic,  Armenian, 
English,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced. The  Latin  Patriarch,  however,  refused, 
stating  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  Catholi- 
cism. The  Empress,  however,  requested  her 
almoner,  M.  Bauer,  to  replace  the  archbishop,  and 
the  simultaneous  blessing  was  given.  M.  de 
Lesseps  is  a  fortunate  man;  the  result  of  his 
labors  has  been  blessed  in  eight  languages  by 
sixteen  sects. 

Snorers. — Shakspcare  says,  in   "Cymbeline," 
(iil  6),  that — 

Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restive  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  bard ; 

and  Puck  speaks  of  "  the  heavy  ploughman " 
who  "snores;"  and  when  the  company  on  the 
enchanted  island  are  infected  by  a  strange  drow- 
siness, Sebastian  says  to  his  brother. 

Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 
There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

It  is  a  Ineaning,  however,  from  which  a  listener 
would  gladly  be  spared ;  for  of  all  human  weak- 
nesses, snoring  is  the  most  selfish.  The  performer 
of  a  fantasia  on  his  own  nose  may  now  be  pro- 
vided with  a  novel  American  instrument  through 
the  medium  of  which  his  own  music  will  be  car- 
ried into  his  own  ears.  A  tube  of  gutta  pcrcha 
is  fitted  to  the  nose,  and  passed  from  thence  to 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  As  soon  as  the  sleeper 
begins  to  snore,  an  efi*ect  is  produced  like  to  that 
when  Fear  tried  his  skill  on  Music's  shell. 

And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why. 
Fen  at  the  sound  himself  bad  made. 

For  the  snorer  is  so  alarmed  and  disgusted  at  his 
own  performance,  that  he  forthwith  awakes,  and, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  amends  his  ways,  and  sleeps 
quietly  ever  after.  The  inventor  should  publish 
a  photograph  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle  as  they 
would  appear,  prepared  for  rest,  with  the  snor- 
ing apparatus  fitted,  like  an  elephants  trunk, 
upon  their  respective  noses.      Its  appearance 
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would  probably  be  quite  sufiBcient  to  frighten 
away  any  tliief  wIjo  had  invaded  the  sanctity  of 
their  bedroom. 

The  Suez  Canal  has  been  exactly  ten  years  ia 
course  of  construction.  On  the  80th  November, 
]  854.  the  Viceroy  signed  the  document  granting 
M.  de  Lesseps  the  right  to  excavate  the  canal 
On  the  13th  June,  1855,  the  international  com- 
mission gave  its  assent.  On  the  5th  November, 
1859,  the  subscription  list  was  opened,  and  on  the 
25th  of  the  same  month  (ten  years  ago  all  but 
three  days)  the  first  sod  was  cut. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  in  Turkey. — At  Beglerbeg 
the  Empress  was  received  by  the  Sultau  in  a 
caique,  also  specially  constructed  for  his  guest's 
use — a  forty-oared  barge  surmounted  by  a  cano- 
py, at  the  mere  fringe  and  tassels  of  which  200 
Turkish  women,  skilled  in  golden  embroidery, 
have  been  at  work  for  months,  and  with  a  mas- 
sive silver  dove  at  the  prow,  concerning  the 
weight  and  value  of  whidi  almost  fabulous  ac- 
counts are  given.  There  was  sensation  enough 
oven  for  an  Empress.  The  Gazette  de  France 
states  that  among  the  dishec  composing  the  bill 
of  fare  of  the  diuuer  given  by  the  Sultan  to  the 
Empress  of  the  French  on  the  evening  of  her 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  was  one  composed  en- 
tirely of  the  brains  of  ostriches. 

The  Pope^s  Kind  Invitation  to  Protestants. — A 
letter  from  tlie  Popo  to  Archbishop  Manning  has 
boon  published  to  the  effect,  that  although  Pro- 
testants cannot  be  admitted  to  the  forthcoming 
Council  to  explain  and  defend  the  grounds  of  their 
belief,  the  Popo  will  be  pleased  if  they  shall  re- 
pair in  large  numbers  to  Rome  to  have  their  er- 
rors corrected.  "Wise  and  prudent  men  and 
learned  divines,"  they  are  kindly  told,  will  be 
ready  to  receive  "thc83  who  have  been  misled  by 
their  education,"  and  will  examine  the  arguments 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  believed.  AVe  have 
only  to  acknowledge  the  court(!sy  of  this  la- 
test invitation,  and  to  recognize  the  solicitude 
of  the  Pope  for  our  spiritual  welfare.  He  must 
not  think  us  uncivil  if  we  remember  that  we  have 
wise  and  prudent  men  and  learned  divines  at 
home,  and  if  wo  believe  we  can  find  out  the  good 
and  right  way  without  going  to  Rome  to  gaze  up- 
on the  outer  gate  of  his  Council. 

Tlie  Emoluments  of  Boy  ally. — The  salaries  of 
tlie  different  monarchs  of  Europe  are  given  as  fol- 
lows by  a  German  statistician :  Alexander  II., 
8,250.000  dolls.,  or' 25,000  dolls,  a  day;  Abdul 
^Vziz.  0,000,000  dolls.,  or  18,000  dolls,  a  day; 
Napoleon  III.,  5,000,000  dolls.,  or  14,219  dolls,  a 
day ;  Francis  Joseph,  4,000,000  dolls.,  or  10,050 
dolls,  a  day;  Frederick  William  I.,  3,000,000 
dolls.,  or  8,il0  dolls,  a  day;  Victor  Emmanuel, 
2,400,000  dolls.,  or  0,840  dolls,  a  day;  Victoria, 
2,200,000  dolls.,  or  6,270  dolls,  a  day;  Leopold, 
600,000  dolls ,  or  1,643  dolls,  a  day.  In  addition 
to  this  salary,  each  Sovereign  is  furnished  with  a 
dozen  or  more  first-class  houses  to  live  in  with- 
out any  charge  for  rent. 

A  Bridge  Acrofts  the  Channel. — M.  Boutet's 
plans  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  the 
Channel  attract  great  attention  in  France,  and  he 
is  now  engaged  on  a  working  model  a  hundred 


metres  long,  which  will  servo  at  once  as  a  model 
of  the  bridge  to  be  thrown  across  the  Ranee,  at 
St.  Malo,  and  of  a  part  of  the  projected  bridge 
across  the  channel.  By  the  direction  of  the  Em- 
peror, the  model  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Champs 
de  Mars,  or  in  the  Bois  de  Boulog^ne,  and  engineers 
from  all  countries  will  be  invited  to  inspect  it 
The  same  inventor  is  constructing  a  portable  foot 
bridge  of  one  span  of  a  hundred  metres,  divided 
into  ten  sections,  which  can  be  put  together  and 
thrown  across  a  river  in  less  than  five  minutes. 
This  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  is 
destined  to  supersede  the  present  pontoon  sys- 
tem. 

One  who  has  seen  the  MS.  of  Garibaldi's  coming 
book  on  Rome  says  it  is  partly  autobiographical 
and  partly  fictitious,  half  a  series  of  personal  con- 
fessions and  half  a  novel:  it  is  one  long,  bitter, 
furious  attack  on  priests  and  priestcraft.  Pas- 
sages which  he  has  read  strike  him  as  more  re- 
markable for  honest  and  righteous  wrath  than  for 
literary  power.  If  possible,  the  book  will  make 
the  Romish  priests  regard  the  name  of  Garibaldi 
with  more  fury  than  ever.  Whether  it  is  discreet 
to  pubhsh  the  book  is  another  question. —  Cottrt 
Journal. 

The  Philosophy  of  Death. — According  to  The 
Spiritualist^  spirits  and  mediums,  clairvoyants  and 
seers,  all  agree  very  closely  in  the  descriptions 
they  give  of  the  natural  process  called  death. 
The  vital  forces  first  quit  the  feet  and  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  body,  and  those  who  have  the 
power  of  spirit  vision  see  a  luminous  haze  slowly 
forming  above  the  head,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  shining  cord.  Gradually,  as  the  vitality  of  the 
body  diminishes,  the  cloud  above  assumes  a  dis- 
tinct shape,  and  the  spirit-form  of  the  departing 
individual  is  seen  lying  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
above  the  prostrate  body.  At  last  the  spirit 
awakes  to  consciousness,  the  silver  cord  still  con- 
necting it  with  the  body  is  severed,  and  the  new- 
born spirit  quits  the  house  in  company  with  spirit 
friends  and  relatives  who  awaited  its  arrival. 
These  spirit  friends  are  often  seen  before  life  has 
entirely  quitted  the  body,  which  is  the  reason  why 
the  dying  so  often  talk  of  seeing  departed  friends 
around  the  bed. 

English  History  Translated  into  Japanese. — ^We 
recently  announced  the  publication  of  a  Japanese 
novel,  which  could  only  be  read  in  an  indefinite 
number  of  years.  Wo  have  now  to  record  the 
publication  in  Japan  of  something  far  more  re- 
markable ;  namely,  a  Japanese  History  of  the 
British  Parliament,  compiled  from  Moy,  Hallam, 
and  other  constitutional  authorities.  It  has  been 
appropriately  issued  at  Jeddo,  where  the  first 
Japanese  parliament  has  recently  commenced  its 
labors ;  and  it  is  doubtless  intended  to  help  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  legislative  functions.  The 
work  is  in  two  thin  volumes,  and  is  illustrated  by 
a  capital  plan  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  views 
of  the  palace  from  the  river,  and  another  of  the 
interior  (reduced  from  tho  Illustrated  News),  with 
Mr.  Disraeli  addressing  a  full  house.  Over  iho 
Speaker's  chair  are  characters  which,  we  sup- 
pose, indicate  his  name  or  office,  perhaps  both. 
Every  column  in  the  boo)c  looks  like  its  twin 
column  transposed ;  but,  after  all,  so  docs  every 
line  in  an  English  volume. — Aihcneeum, 
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skill,  of  forethought,  aDd  of  extraordinary 
command  of  labor.      The  size  of  the 
great  blocks  that  seem  to  brood  over  the 
solitudes  of  Salisbury  Plain  strikes  every 
observer.      But   when  it  is  considered 
that  stones  of  a  size  that  would  prove 
formidable,  even  for  the  masons  of  the 
present  day  to  extract  from  the  quarry, 
have   been  transported  from  a  site    so 
distant  as  to  be  problematical,  how  does 
this  great  element  of  size  press  on  the 
imagination  ?     One  thing  is  certain,  and 
that  ^  that  the  stones  of  Avebury  and 
Stonehenge  were  not  quarried  in  the 
county  of  Wilts.     Two  geological  for- 
mations have  been  laid  under  contribution 
for  the  outer  and    the  inner  circle    of 
Stonehenge  ;  and  the  material  of  one  of 
these    groups    is    taken    from    a    bed 
.which  is  the  geological  equivalent  of  the 
London   clay.    The    stones    yet    mide- 
Btroyed  at  Avebuiy  are  all  of  one  distinctly 
marked  lithological  character,  being  of 
a  fine  compact  grit,  more  closely  resem- 
bling the  well-known  Bramley  Fall  stone 
than    any  other   with   which    we    are 
acquainted.  Stone  of  somewhat  the  same 
character  is  quarried  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Bristol.    The  traditional  source 
from  which  the  stone  of  Avebury  was 
brought  is  said  to  have  been  Ireland ; 
but  as  the  enormous  blocks  are  also  said 
to  have  been  transported  by  magic,  the 
authority  is  not  altogether  to  be  relied 
on.    It  is,  we  repeat,  geologically  im- 
possible that  the  material  should  have 
come  from  any  Wiltshire  quarry.    The 
largo  numbers  of  blocks  which  strew  the 
fece  of  the  rolling  downs  that  are  con- 
nected with  Salisbury  Plain,  led  earlier  in- 
quirers, before  the  succession  of  strata 
was  dreamed  of,  to  attribute  them  to  a 
local  origin.     Whimsical  theories  as  to 
the  chalk  hardening  at  the  Deluge,  and 
excreting  sandstone  boulders,  were  not 
too  absurd  for  the  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Stukely ;  but  the  fact  is  unquestion- 
able, that  the  whole  of  this  large  quan- 
tity of  building  material  has  been  trans- 
ported from  some  far-distant  quarry  or 
quarries.    In  the  absence  of  water  carri- 
age, the  labor  thus  incurred  must  have, 
been  stupendous.    In  the  case  of  stones 
of  eighteen  feet  square  by  three  or  four 
feet  thick,  some  of  which  are  yet  to  be 
Bcon  at  Avebury,  the  means  of  transport 
must  have  been  such  as  to  baffle  our 
powers  of  explanation. 


With  reference  to  another  proof  of  the 
forethought  and  architectural  science  of 
the  ancient  builders,  the  engineering  ex- 
perience of  the  present  century  enables 
us  to  speak  in  no  measured  terms.  Their 
selection  of  stone  is  perfect.    They  were 
in   possession  of  quarries,  the    sito  of 
which  is  now  unknown,  from  which  they 
extracted  large  quantities  of  stone  of  a 
size,  a  color,  and  a  durability  which  are 
vainly  sought  at  the  present  day.    In  no 
single  element  of  his  manifold  duties  is 
the  ability  of  the  architect  more  severely 
tested  than  in  the  selection  of  stone.  The 
magnificent  work  of  Solomon  was  reared 
from  blocks  quarried   within    the  very 
bowels  of  Mount  Moriah  itself  The  Nile 
formed  a  highway  for  the  transport  of 
the  granites  and  limestones  employed  by 
the  builders  of  the  Pyramids.    TTie  buil- 
ders of  Avebury  made  use  of  a  material 
equal  in  size,  in  beauty,  and  in  durability, 
to  the  marble  of  the  Jewish  monarch,  or 
to  the  granite  of  his  Egyptian  predeces- 
sors.    But  they  were  in  possession  of 
some  secret,  now  lost,  as  to  its  souioe. 
The  exploration  of  a  country  for  quarrios 
is,  as  we  know  from  actual  expenenoe,a 
long  and  a  costly  process.     The  test  of 
a  stone  that,  in  the  first  instance,  satisfies 
the  eye,  is  a  matter  involving  much  time. 
Closely  adjoining  beds  differ  incredibly 
in  the  quahty  of  durability.    In  our  own 
time,  we  see  the  stone  selected  for  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  crumbling  within 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years.    If  good  selec-  . 
tion  were  important  in  any  case,  it  was 
so  for  such  a  highly  ornamental  building, 
which  was  to  be  reared,  at  unstinted 
cost,  for  posterity  no  less  than  for  our- 
selves.   Yet  we  are  now  compelled  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  chemical  science  to  pre- 
serve the  perishable  stone,  on  which  so 
much  labor  has  been  spent.       In   St. 
David's  Cathedral  are  to  be  seen  resto- 
rations effected  b^  the  architect  Nash, 
from  a  very  beautiful  sandstone  found  in 
the  vicinity.      The  stones  from  one  or 
two  of  the  beds  in  this  quarry  have  en- 
dured ;   but  the  greater  number  are  al- 
ready in  a  far  more  dilapidated  state 
than  the  ancient  work  which  they  re- 
placed.   We  are,  therefore,  justified  in 
saying    that    the  admirable  judgment 
evinced  in  the  selection  of  the  stone  emr 
ployed  for  the  construction  of  the  Wilt- 
shire temples  and  towns  is  a  proof  of  m 
very  high  degree  of  architectural  scieneii 
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in  the  builders.  The  employment  of  two 
distinct  kinds  of  stone  for  the  interior 
and  the  exterior  work  of  Stonehenge 
shows  that  it  was  not  by  some  foi*tunate 
ohance  that  this  wise  selection  was 
directed,  but  that,  in  the  only  respect  in 
which  a  direct  comparison  is  practicable, 
the  skill  of  the  pre-historic  builders  was 
signally  superior  to  our  own. 

To  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
selection,  the  quarrying,  and  the  trans- 
port of  large  numbers  of  stones,  some  of 
them  of  colossal  size,  must  be  added  the 
feet  that  many  of  them  were  carefully 
wrought.  We  do  not  say  all.  In  the 
case  of  the  cromlechs,  it  is  probable  that 
the  use  of  the  mason's  tools  on  the  giant 
slabs  was  only  of  rare  occurrence.  In 
the  case  of  the  circular  buildings,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  it  was  the  rule.  The  principal  stones 
at  Avebury  impress  the  observer  with 
the  idea  that  they  have  once  been  care- 
fully WTOught.  It  is  possible  that  this 
idea  is  erroneous;  but  it  receives  a>?ery 
distinct  confirmation  from  the  investiga- 
tion of  Stonehenge.  Of  the  masonic 
character  of  that  great  edifice,  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Carefully- 
finished  mortice  and  tenon  joints  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  gtones.  They  were 
no  mere  up-piled  blocks.  A  horizontal 
ring  of  wrought  masonry  was  supported 
by  wrought  stone  uprights,  at  the  height 
of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  whole  structure  being  bound 
together  by  carefully-wrought  and  fitted 
joints.  We  have  here  as  distinct  an  m- 
stance  of  mason's  work,  strictly  so  called, 
as  in  the  Great  Pyramid  itself  But  the 
joints  of  the  portcullises,  and  of  the  other 
fitted  megaliths,  in  the  interior  passages 
and  chambers  of  the  Pyramid,  have  been 
preserved,  in  that  rainless  climate,  by 
the  sands  of  the  desert,  and  by  the  pro- 
tecting shelter  of  the  mass  of  the  Pyra- 
mid itself.  In  the  case  of  the  English 
temples,  the  work  of  their  forgotten  buil- 
ders has  been  long  exposed  to  the  de- 
caying influence  of  the  elements.  Yet 
enough  remains  to  assure  us  that  the 
builders  of  these  remarkable  structures 
were  not  only  giants  in  strength,  but 
genuine,  accurate  stonecutters.  Cement 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  them. 
No  trace  exists  of  its  use ;  and  we  know 
that  the  accurate  fitting  and  cutting  of 
large   blocks    was  gradually  superseded 


by  the  use  of  cement,  which  afforded 
another  method  of  insuring  durability. 
But  in  the  long  series  of  distinct  fashions 
of  work  that  intervene  between  the  ear-, 
liest  rude  walls  of  unwrought  stone  and 
the  coursed  and  cemented  masonry  of 
historic  times,  the  employment  of  large, 
uncemented  stones,  carefully  adjusted  to 
one  another,  marks  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  mechanical  art  of  the  mason. 
When  he  bound  his  work  together  with 
lime,  his  mechanical  crafl  began  to  suffer. 
It  slowly  deteriorated  as  he  advanced  in 
chemical  knowledge. 

Quarrymen,  transporters,  and  masons 
— such  were  the  builders  of  our  forgotten 
capitals.  They  differ  from  their  Egyptian 
brethren  in  the  circumstance  that  their 
labors  do  not  appear  to  have  been  direct- 
ed bv  men  of  astronomical  knowleds^e. 
The  orientation  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
held,  by  those  who  have  deeply  studied 
the  subject,  to  evince  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance on  the  part  of  the  designers 
with  astronomical,  no  less  than  with 
geometrical  science.  There  is  no  such 
mark  on  our  Wiltshire  temples.  Local 
circumstances,  so  far  as  we  can  tell, 
appear  to  have  decided  the  direction  of 
the  centre  lines  of  the  building.  In  cir- 
cular buildings  the  opening,*  or  main 
approach,  is  often  distinctly  preserved,  as 
in  the  case  of  Stonehenge.  At  Avebury, 
where  two  circular  buildings  are  thought 
to  have  been  included  within  a  single 
outer  ring,  the  difference  between  the 
major  and  the  minor  axes  of  this  ellipti- 
cal encewte  is  considerable.  In  neither 
case,  however,  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  discernible  relation  to  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass,  or  to  the  path  or 
aspect  of  any  of  the  celestial  bodies. 

A  circular  plan  was  a  characteristic  of 
Celtic  structures.  That  the  megalithic 
builders  were  Celts  does  not  by  any 
means  follow ;  nor  do  we  intend  to  insin- 
uate that  such  was  the  case;  but  the 
employment  of  this  form  of  plan  was  a 
characteristic  of  a  group  of  the  pre-Ro- 
man  inhabitants  of  this  country,  which  is 
so  far  known  to,  us,  that  we  have  distin- 
guished it  by  a  name,  and  connected  it 
with  later  times  by  a  distinct  filiation. 
The  early  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
of  Wales,  and  of  Ireland,  have  at  least  this 
habit  in  common  with  the  builders  of 
Stonehenge,  whether  it  came  to  them 
by  descent  or  by  education. 
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Relics  of  circular  habitations  arc  not 
very  rare.  For  the  most  part,  they 
seem  to  have  been  holes  partially  sunk 
in  the  ground,  and  walled  round,  with 
work  like  what  we  call  the  steaning  of  a 
well.  When  the  wall  rose  above  the 
surface,  it  may  have  had  earth  piled 
around  it,  and  the  roof,  so  far  as  we  have 
any  information,  was  of  a  conical  form. 
Pigsties  arc  yet  to  be  found  in  Wales, 
which  are  traditional  representations  of 
early  English  houses,  and  which  are  fin- 
ished with  conical  roofs.  A  circular  struc- 
ture is  represented,  together  with  a  rec- 
tangular gabled  building,  like  our  present 
barns,  on  the  Antonine  Column  in  Rome, 
the  root*  being  a  sort  of  dome.  In  our 
corn-ricks  of  the  present  day,  we  see  the 
two  descriptions  of  plan  constantly  side 
by  side — the  round,  cone-topped  rick, 
and  the  oblong,  gabled  stack.  Even  so, 
at  the  period  of  Roman  rule,  did  the 
Britons  construct  their  abodes.  The  rec- 
tangular plan,  two  thousand  years  ago, 
was  adopted  side  by  side  with  the  circu- 
lar plan ;  the  latter,  however,  may  claim 
much  the  highest  antiquity,  as  far,  at  all 
events,  as  we  can  judge  from  existing 
remains.  The  quadrilateral  form  was 
proper  to  the  works  of  the  Romans  ;  the 
circular  plan  was  that  habitual  to  their 
predecessors. 

Besides  the  remains  of  houses  intended 
for  human  abode,  w^e  find  numerous  in- 
stances of  these  pits,  also  circular  in  plan, 
and  frequently  enlarging  as  they  descend, 
so  as  to  form  true  hollow  cones.  Such 
pits  are  in  actual  use  at  the  present  day 
m  the  plains  of  Apulia.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Cerignola  is  a  large  open 
space  thus  occupied,  which  might  readily 
be  mistaken  for  a  churchyard.  The  roof 
of  each  cone  is  formed  of  stones  over- 
setting one  another,  aud  leaving  a  circu- 
lar aperture  at  the  top.  This  is  covered 
by  a  flat  slab,  and  an  upright  head-stone 
marks  the  spot,  when  the  slab  is  covered 
with  earth.  In  the  Oscan  tombs  at  Cu- 
mjB,  where  the  same  mode  of  oversetting 
is  employed  to  form  the  roof,  the  plan  is 
always  rectangular. 

The  circular  plan  was  invariably  adopt- 
ed for  those  Irish  towers,  the  date  and 
the  import  of  which  have  excited  so 
much  discussion,  learned  or  otherwise. 
The  case  seems  a  very  simple  one,  when 
wc  bear  in  mind  the  partialitv  of  the  Cel- 
tic people  for  this/orm  of  building.     At 
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a  certain  period  in  the  history  of  the  art 
of  war,  lofty  towers  were  Tamed  as  de- 
fensible positions.  They  gave  their  in- 
mates the  advantage  of  a  far  look-oat, 
and  they  were  not  easily  entered  by 
force.  If  we  look  at  a  medisBval  plan  of 
Lucca,  or  of  Pisa,  or  of  many  other  Italian 
cities,  we  shall  find  the  town  to  consist 
of  a  collection  of  towers.  They  were  as 
common,  and  almost  as  close  together,  as 
the  more  stately  buildings  of  the  weat 
thier  inhabitants  of  Genoa  are  at  the 
present  day.  Round,  because  they  were 
Celtic — towers,  because  they  were  the 
defence  of  the  day — such  were  these 
buildings,  innocent  alike  of  symbolism 
and  of  mystery ;  and,  if  in  a  sense  de- 
voted to  Mars,  destitute  of  any  relation 
either  to  Apollo  or  to  Priapus. 

Among  these  ordinary  circular  build- 
ings, which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
at  that  early  age,  had  arisen  into  lofty 
towers,  the  great  circular  temples,  sudi 
as  those  of  Stouehenge  and  of  Avebory, 
held  distinguished  pre-eminence.  It 
is  clear  that  a  proper  consideration  of 
the  fact,  that  these  buildings  were  not 
mere  rude  arrangements  of  gigantic 
blocks  of  stone  rolled  from  a  neighbor- 
ing site  into  a  mystic  or  symbolic  order, 
but  edifices  properly  so  called,  involvuig 
the  exercise  of  the  skill  of  the  architect, 
the  quarryman,  the  transporter  by  land, 
and  very  probably  by  sea,  and  the  prac- 
tical mason,  must  give  a  new  interest  to 
our  incjuiry  into  the  original  form.  They 
are  buildings,  not  mere  stone-posted  cir- 
cuses. In  our  climate,  which  was  proba- 
bly far  more  swept  by  rain  when  the 
ancient  forests  were  uncut  than  even  at 
present,  we  cannot  conclude  that  they 
were  hypaithral.  That  form  of  temple, 
or  of  hall  of  assembly,  is  eminently  South- 
ern in  its  origin.  !No  public  solemnity 
could  have  been  held  in  any  unroofed 
building  in  Northern  climates,  without 
the  risk  of  ill-omened  interruption.  As  the 
builders  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sought  for  shade  from  the  intense 
energy  of  the  sun,  so  have  the  Northern 
people  always  made  it  the  first  conside- 
ration of  their  architecture  to  shelter 
themselves  from  the  rain  aud  the  snow. 
Thus  the  roof  properly  so  called,  gabled, 
high-peaked,  conspicuous  as  a  structural 
element,  is  a  special  feature  of  Northern 
architecture,  it  is  observed  by  the  tra- 
veller from  the  South,  for  the  first  time^ 
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88  he  crosses  the  belt  of  mountains  that 
divide  Europe  into  two  distinct  zones 
of  climate.  As  you  leave  Genoa,  you  bid 
adieu  to  the  terraced  levels  of  the  Italian 
architecture.  You  rush  through  a  long 
tunnel,  and  emerge  in  an  Alpine  scenery ; 
where  the  wooden  gables  tell  you  at 
once  that  the  most  formidable  demands 
on  human  resistance  are  no  longer  those 
made  by  the  summer,  but  the  sterner 
troubles  of  the  winter. 

As  the  gabled  or  pointed  roof  is  an  es- 
sential feature  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Northern  tribes,  Gothic,  Teutonic,  Norse, 
or  whatever  else  be  their  origin,  so  does 
it  define  the  form  that  the  roof  of  a  circu- 
lar building  must  naturally  assume.  A 
pointed  root)  rising  from  a  circular  wall, 
is  a  cone. 

The  minute  and  accurate  care  of  which 
the  results  are  yet  visible  in  the  relics  of 
Stonehenge,  denotes,  as  we  have  seen, 
that  we  are  in  presence  of  a  structural 
edifice,  properly  so  called.  The  opinion 
that  it  was  protected  by  a  roof,  and  that 
a  conical  roof,  is  a  consequence  of  this 
view.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  doubt  that 
the  apertures  between  the  stones  were 
closed  by  timber,  and  th^t  the  more  per- 
ishable portions  of  these  costly  structures 
were  completed  with  a  care  and  skill 
appropriate  to  the  perfection  of  the 
masonry.  We  are  thus  led  to  cast  our 
eye  over  the  architectural  memorials  of 
our  own  and  of  other  countries,  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  some  light  as  to  what  was 
the  internal  arrangement,  as  well  as  the 
CKtemal  contour,  of  the  great  temples  of 
the  forgotten  worship  of  these  islands. 

The  first  parallel  that  suggests  itself  to 
the  mind  is  that,  of  the  round,  cone-top- 
ped churches,  so  rare  in  our  countiy,  the 
form  of  whicli  is  traditionally  attributed 
to  an  Eastern  origin.  The  round  church 
at  Cambridge  is  ascribed  to  the  year 
1101.  The  consecration  of  the  well- 
known  round  church  of  the  Temple,  as 
well  as  of  the  Priory  church  of  St. 
Jolm's,  Clerkenwell,  took  place  in  1128, 
Heraelius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  officia- 
ting on  tlie  occasion.  The  association  of 
this  peculiar  form  of  building  with  the 
order  or  Knights  Templars,  is  such  as  to 
lead  the  imagination  to  assume  the  exis- 
tence of  a  structural  relationship  with 
the  holy  shrines  of  Jerusalem.  But,  so 
tar  as  we  are  yet  able  to  trace  the 
architectural  record,  the  circular  build- 


ings of  the  Templars  are  of  Roman  de- 
scent. The  apse,  single  or  double,  of  the 
Basilica,  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
Temple  of  Herod,  any  more  than  in  that 
of  Solomon.  The  circular  portion  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  hardly 
more  than  a  completed  apse ;  it  is  by  no 
means  a  separate  and  independent  circu- 
lar building.  The  mosque  El  Aksa  and 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension  are  octago- 
nal. The  latter,  however,  as  built  in 
the  seventh  century,  was  circular.  But 
the  Romanesque  origin  of  this  architec- 
ture is  undoubted.  The  dome,  associa- 
ted with  the  circular  plan,  is  strictly 
Italian ;  and,  in  default  of  any  other 
pedigree  for  the  round  churches  of  this 
country  than  that  which  may  thus  be 
traced  to  Constantino,  and  through  him 
to  the  Roman  peristyles,  we  are  unable  to 
believe  that  much  light  can  be  thrown  on 
the  structure  of  our  pre-historic  circular 
temples  by  the  analogy  of  the  round 
churches  of  the  twelfth  Christian  century. 

There  exists,  however,  in  England,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  Christendom,  a 
class  of  buildings  from  the  peculiarities 
ot  which  we  may  obtain  furtlier  gui- 
dance in  this  inquiiy.  In  the  chapter- 
houses of  Westminster,  of  Salisbury, 
and  of  other  cathedral  or  monastic 
buildings,  we  find  developed  a  principle 
of  structure  never  introduced  into  church- 
es. The  limited  number  of  persons  who  ■ 
formed  the  Chapter,  and  the  equality 
with  which,  on  the  occasions  of  their  as- 
semblage, they  were  supposed  to  be 
clothed,  may  have  been  among  the  rea- 
sons that  led  to  the  adoption  of  this 
special  form,  in  which  the  circular  or 
polygonal  hall  was  distinguished  by  a 
central  pillar,  and  the  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  arches  radiating  from  this 
column,  and  abutting  on  the  external 
walls. 

The  interest  with  which  this  graceful 
and  rare  form  of  building  may  be  stud- 
ied, with  the  hope  of  throwing  some 
light  on  a  lost  style  of  architecture,  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  a  similar  prin- 
ciple of  structure  may  be  traced  in  the 
East.  Eleven  hundred  and  thirty  yeara 
before  Ihe  Christian  era,  the  Temple  of 
Dagon,.at  Gaza  (we  find  from  an  almost 
incidental  reference),  was  constructed 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  a  Gothic 
chapter-house.  Samson  ''took  hold  of 
the  two  middle  pillars,  upon  which  the 
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honse  stood,  and  on  which  it  was  borne 
up."  The  quasi  central  support  of  the 
roof  is  thus  distinctly  indicated.  The 
number  of  three  thousand  persons  col- 
lected on  the  roof  appears  to  indicate  the 
size  of  the  building  (if  circular,  or  poly- 
gonal) to  have  approached  a  diameter  of 
100  feet.  The  roof  must  have  been,  like 
oriental  roofs  in  general,  flat,  and  sup- 
ported externally  by  the  walls  of  the 
temple,  and  internally  by  these  central 
pillars,  the  overthrow  of  which  brought 
down  the  whole  superincumbent  struc- 
ture in  overwhelming  ruin.  We  are  thus 
able  to  carry  back  the  history  of  large 
buildings,  with  a  centrally-supported 
roof,  to  an  oriental  locality  three  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

Recent* exploration,  however,  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  far  more  instructive  les- 
son. In  the  secluded  region  of  Abyssinia 
are  to  be  found,  at  the  present  day,  ex- 
amples of  the  very  structure  of  which  "we 
are  investigating  the  details.  "We  find 
there  not  only  large,  circular,  conical- 
roofed  temples,  or  churches,  but  also  an 
internal  arrangement  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  has  caused  so  much  perplexi- 
ty to  our  archffiologists  in  the  case  of  our 
circular  temples.  "  In  Tigre,"  we  read  in 
the  Illustrated  News  of  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, 1868,  "the  churches  are  almost  al- 
ways square ;  in  other  provinces  they  are 
round.  The  interior  of  a  round  church 
is  arranged  in  three  concentric  compart- 
ments, the  outer  one  being  the  Kanya- 
mult,  where  the  congregation,  men  on 
one  side  and  women  on  the  other,  assem- 
ble to  pray  and  sing ;  the  second  is  the 
Kudist,  or  Holy  Place,  where  the  clergy 
walk  around,  chanting  the  Litany  and 
Psalms ;  the  innermost,  or  centraljplaCe, 
is  the  Makdas,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  con- 
taining the  Ark  and  the  Sacrament."  In 
the  wattled  circular  wall,  the  conical  roof 
of  palm-leaf  thatch,  and  the  threefold 
concentric  internal  divisions  of  these 
rude  Abyssinian  temples,  we  find  an  ar- 
rangement, so  far  as  we  can  judge,  iden- 
tical with  that  which  was  adopted  by 
the  British  builders  of  our  pre-historic 
edifices. 

In  these  existing  temples  of  a  barbar- 
ous people,  whose  faith,  though  nomi- 
nally Christian,  is  combined  with  a  claim 
to  the  direct  descent  of  their  Royal 
House  from  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Bheba,  we  &il  to  trace  the  analogies  of 


those  groups  of  stone,  separate  fix>m 
both  the  outer  and  inner  circles,  which, 
at  Stonehenge,  are  known  by  the  name  of 
"  trilithons."  But  when  we  keep  clear- 
ly before  us  the  idea  of  a  complete  and 
carefully-protected  structure,  this  diffi- 
culty sinks  into  a  mere  question  of  de- 
tail ;  it  no  longer  assumes  the  propo]> 
tions  of  a  mystery.  When  we  regard 
the  central  poition  of  the  temple  as  the 
sanctuary,  or  most  holy  place,  althouffh 
we  may  still  be  unable  to  speak  with 
precision  as  to  the  architectural  import 
of  these  features  of  the  building,  we  yet 
cannot  fail  to  be  aware  that  there  are 
several  purposes  for  which  they  might 
be  appropriately  designed.  They  might 
support  a  baldaquin,  or  internal  roof, 
over  the  sanctuary  itself,  or  a  group  of 
canopies  over  distinct  altars,  or  over  the 
ceremonial  thrones  of  the  chiefis,  either 
of  the  State  or  of  the  religion  ;  and  they 
might,  either  independently  of  such  a 
purpose  or  in  combination  with  it,  form 
the  basis  of  timbers  that  supported  the 
roof.  It  is  true  that  the  rock-bound  ring 
of  masonry,  which  crowned  the  exterior 
circle  of  upright  pillars,  was  strong' 
enough  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  tim- 
bers of  a  conical  roof.  But  facility  of 
erection  and  economv  of  construction 
would  have  been  attained  by  the  use  of 
central  supports;  and  men  who  could 
work  stone  as  did  these  pre-historic  ma* 
sons  could  hardly  be  in  ignorance  of  that 
simple  structural  truth. 

One  point,  however,  deserves  atten- 
tion with  respect  to  the  number  of  these 
internal  erections.    At  Stonehenge,  an* 
less  more  devastation  has  taiken  place 
than  appears  to  have  been  the  case, 
there  were  five  "  trilithons.'*  The  signifi- 
cance of  the  number  five  depends  on  the 
fact,  that  it  has  no  astronomical  purport ; 
and  this  fiict,  together  with  the  want  of 
any  exact  orientation  of  the  circular  tem- 
ples, appears  to  denote  an  ignorance  of,  . 
or  inattention  to,  astronomical  or  astro-  , 
logical  science  on  the  part  of  the  build-          ] 
ers.    An  indication  of  extreme  antiquity   .^^j 
is  thus  afforded,  although  it  is  far  from    ^^ 
being  a  proof.    While  we  remember 
how  the  chain   of  me^lithic  stations 
stretches  across    the  Asiatic-European 
continent,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  of  the  cultivation  of  astronomy 
in  Babylon  1900  years  before  the  eon- 
quest  of  that  city  by  Alexander  the 
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Great,  we  seem  to  have  our  gaze  direct- 
ed towards  a  veiy  hoary  antiquity. 
Still,  the  subject  is  to  be  approached,  as 
affording  a  method  of  investigation, 
rather  than  as  a  matter  that  is  at  all 
thoroughly  understood.  The  most  an- 
cient building  to  which  we  can  attach 
an  accurate  date,  the  Great  Pyramid, 
appears  to  have  had  the  lines  of  its  faces 
astronomically  determined.  But  later 
Egyptian  buildings  seem  to  have  been 
erected  on  sites  fixed  by  purely  local 
considerations.  The  walls  that  enclosed 
the  sacred  Moriah,  turning  it  into  one 
vast  altar  to  the  invisible  God,  are  not 
traced  towards  the  cardinal  points.  But 
in  the  internal  order  and  service  of  the 
Jewish  temple,  we  are  told  by  Josephus 
that  the  seven  planets  were  distinctly 
symbolized.  Unless,  therefore,  wo  can 
show  that  the  greater  and  lesser  lights 
were  distinguished  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner by  the  builders  of  Stonehenge  from 
the  five  other  "  wandering  fires,"  the  oc- 
currence of  the  five  "  trilithons "  is  a 
notable  point  for  investigation,  and  one 
which  may  hereafter  possibly  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  note  of  time. 

The  antiquity  of  such  a  combination  of 
stone  and  wood,  as  we  conclude  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  structure  of  the 
circular  pre-historic  temples,  is  not  mat- 
ter of  inference  alone.  We  know  that 
such  combinations  were  of  early  date. 
"  The  Great  Court "  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon was  "  with  three  rows  of  hewed 
stones,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams."  In 
the  reliefs  on  the  Antonine  Column  at 
Rome,  representing  British  dwellings,  a 
combination  of  stone  and  wood  is  dis- 
tinctly represented.  The  picturesque 
old  houses  that  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
Gloucestershire  and  other  English  coun- 
ties, and  which  represent  the  style  of 
building  that  characterized  London  be- 
ibre  the  fire  of  1666,  are  remarkable  for 
the  contrast  of  their  oak  beams,  painted 
or  tarred,  or  black  with  very  age,  with 
whitewashed  masonry  or  stuccoed  brick- 
work. Our  country,  in  early  times, 
abounded  with  forests.  Strabo  tells  us 
that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Britons  to  en- 
close large  circuits  with  felled  trees.  In 
the  outercircleof  Stonehenge,  five  large 
stones  are  found  close  withm  the  inner 
ditch.  Conjecture  has  filled  up  the  in- 
terval with  a  circle  of  vanished  stones. 
No  indications,  however,  can  be  traced 


of  such  a  series.  The  destruction  of  such 
blocks,  without  the  use  of  gunpowder,  is 
incredible.  Their  removal,  as  entire 
blocks,  is  scarcely  less  so  ;  and  it  must 
have  taken  place,  if  it  ever  occurred,  be- 
fore the  execution  of  the  surrounding 
ditch  and  vallum.  The  circle  is  not  even 
accurately  divided  by  these  five  large 
stones ;  and  the  only  conclusion  feasible 
as  to  their  ofiico  is,  that  they  formed 
solid  points  of  support  to  a  wooden  pali- 
sade which  enclosed  the  exterior  court 
of  the  temple.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  number  is  again  that  of  the  "  trili- 
thons." In  fact,  a  division  by  five,  or  by 
twice  five  (the  first  simple  method  of 
numeration  by  the  aid  of  the  fingers),  is 
characteristic  of  these  structures.  The 
outer  circle  of  Avebury  contained,  ac- 
cording to  Stukely,  100  stones.  That  of 
Stonehenge  consists  of  60.  Each  inner 
circle  at  Avebury  contained  30.  The 
Ilackpen  on  Overton  Hill  consisted  of 
40,  and  the  same  number  recurs  in  the 
inner  circle  of  Stonehenge.  Tlie  at- 
tempt which  has  been  made  to  connect 
this  pristine  method  of  numeration  with 
later  and  more  complicated  astronomical 
cycles  is  entirely  contrary  to  careful  ob- 
servance of  facts. 

Stonehenge,  Avebury,  and  other  pre- 
historic ruins,  regarded  in  this  light,  have 
a  new  import  and  legend.  The  mystery 
that  surrounded  them  may  be  to  a  great 
extent  dispelled,  but  the  wonder  and 
awe  which  they  are  calculated  to  create 
are  rather  enhanced  than  diminished. 
We  may  have  commenced  with  the  vague 
idea  that  we  had  before  us  some  rude  rel- 
ics of  a  giant  barbarism ;  that  the  an- 
cient people,  whom  (without  any  good 
reason)  we  agreed  to  term  Druids,  had 
piled  up  rough  stones,  by  the  exercise 
of  rude,  though  gigantic  force,  into  some 
Aiystic  hypaithral  court  of  worship.  We 
find,  on  more  careful  investigation, 
the  ruins  of  carefully-built,  accurately- 
wrought  structures,  the  imperishable  re- 
mains of  which  attest  such  a  high  decree 
of  masonic  skill  and  science,  as  well  as 
such  an  outlay  in  transport  and  in  labor 
of  all  kinds,  as  to  indicate  a  very  high 
degree  of  craftsmanship  and  artistic  edu- 
cation. And  above  all  must  it  bo  noted, 
that  we  find  no  trace  of  image  or  of  idol 
— no  indication  of  any  idolatrous  form 
of  worship,  any  more  than  any  structu- 
ral reference  to  that  astrological  creed 
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which  ^ye  know  to  have  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  over  mankind  four  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

Again,  in  the  circular  form  of  their 
buildings — a  form  which  we  know  to 
have  been  common  to  the  Celtic  builders 
— we  have  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
times  before  the  lloinan  invaders  drew 
across  the  island  their  straight  lines  of 
road,  and  fortified  their  quadrangular 
camps.  The  powerful  influence  of  that 
conquering  people  stami)ed  a  lloman 
form  on  the  subsequent  architecture  of 
Britain  ;  and  when,  eleven  centuries  and 
a  half  later  than  the  flrst  invasion  of  the 
legions  of  Ciesar,  round  temples  were 
again  reared  by  those  who  had  brought 
the  idea  from  Palestine,  the  use  of  that 
very  convenient  and  eligible  plan  had 
been  so  entirely  laid  aside,  that  the  relics 
that  then  remained  had  become  invest- 
ed with  a  very  unreasonable  degree  of 
mystery. 

Buildings  of  wrought  stone  and  wood 
did  not,  however,  form  the  sole  objects 
of  the  art  of  the  pre-historic  builders. 
Connected  with  the  remains,  of  circular 
structures  are  to  be  found,  veiy  general- 
ly associated,  relics  of  a  much  ruder  de- 
scription ;  although  these  also,  when  care- 
fully investigated,  tell  us  that  their  want 
of  finish  did  not  result  from  barbarous 
absence  of  skill,  but  from  economical 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  labor. 

Over  as  wide  a  zone  of  longitude  as 
that  which  is  defined  by  what  are  ordi- 
narily termed  "  Druidical  circles,"  are  to 
be  found  examples  of  that  distinct  struc- 
ture known  as  the  "  cromlech."  Perhaps 
the  moat  familiar  instance  of  this  order 
of  relics  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Kit's  Cotyhouse,"  near  JMaidstone,  a 
group  of  ononnous  blocks  of  stone,  three 
of  which  stand  more  or  less  erect,  while  the 
fourth  is  8Uf)ported  horizontally  on  their 
edges,  forming  a  rough,  colossal  table. 
The  very  numerous  megalithic  remains 
in  Bretagne  throw  a  remarkable  light 
on  the  object  and  nature  of  these  crom- 
lechs, both  in  our  own  island  and  over 
the  widespread  abode  of  the  extinct  race 
who  piled  together  these  massive  blocks. 
No  doubt  now  remains  as  to  the  sepul- 
chral nature  of  the  cromlech.  One  ver- 
tical slab,  transversely  placed,  formed, 
with  the  two  exterior  blocks,  placed  par- 
allel to  eaci)  other  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  former  stone,  a  double  tomb.     The 


corpse,  as  wo  find  from  actual  relics,  was 
placed  in  a  kneeling  position  in  the  cell 
thus  constructed,  and  a  mound  of  earth 
was  piled  over  the  massive  cell.  It  Ih 
clear  that  the  art  of  the  mason  would 
have  been  thrown  away  upon  the  crom- 
lech. Like  the  kist  vaen^  a  stone  chest 
found  in  humbler  barrows,  the  stone 
sepulchre  was  designed  only  for  the  more 
perfect  preservation  of  the  human  relics, 
or  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  name  and 
fame  of  the  distinguished  person  for 
whose  obsequies  so  costly  a  mausoleum 
was  prepared. 

The  rains  of  thousands  of  years  have 
removed  the  made  earth  covering  from 
many  of  these  tombs.  Many  may  yet  re- 
main undiscovered.  In  Morbihan  no  fewer 
than  seven  hundred  relics  of  the  pre-hLs- 
toric  race  arc  to  be  seen,  and  the  general 
])lan  of  the  sepulchres  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  question. 

This  method  of  interment,  in  a  cham- 
ber which  served  to  protect  the  remains 
from  direct  pressure,  while  the  undis- 
turbed character  of  the  long  repose  was 
defended  by  the  superposition  of  a  caim 
of  stones  or  a  lofty  mound  of  earth,  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  formation  of 
the  central  sepulchral  chambers  within 
the  vast  mass  of  the  Egyptian  Pyramids. 
It  is  difiicult,  and  probably  unphilosopbi- 
cal,  to  fail  to  connect  the  interment  of 
the  body  with  the  hope  of  resurrection. 
In  ancient  Egypt  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life  formed  the  very  cardinal  point  of 
the  whole  system  of  social  morality.  The 
pious  care  devoted  to  the  embalmment 
of  the  dead  was  rendered  in  the  expec- 
tation that,  "  after  that  long  journey  of 
fiwii  hundred  years  "  of  which  Plato  tells 
US,  the  spirit  would  return  to  its  former 
habitation.  Certain  points  in  the  reli^- 
ous  faith  of  different  nations  are  unmis- 
takably indicated  by  peculiarities  in  their 
mode  of  sepulture.  Thus,  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  grave,  and  the  careful  deposit 
of  the  corpse  in  a  line  lying  east  and 
west,  is  a  mark  of  one  or  other  of  the 
forms  of  the  great  Monotheistic  faith ; 
the  Jew  burying  his  dead  with  reference 
to  Jerusalem,  the  Mahommedan  with  re- 
gard to  Mecca,  and  the  Christian  in  the 
hope  of  that  second  coming,  which,  like 
the  natural  sunrise,  he  expects  to  dawn 
from  the  East. 

In  the  burial-grounds  at  Cumse,  which 
were  explored  by  HJI.H.  the  Count  ot 
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Syracnse,  and  from  whicli  many  rare 
relics  of  Roman  and  of  pre-Roman  anti- 
quity were  extracted,  the  diiference  in 
the  sepulchral  method  of  the  successive 
inhabitants  of  the  country  was  strongly 
marked.  Christian  graves  furrowed  the 
surface;  Roman  tombs,  lying  north  and 
south,  lay  beneath  ;  in  a  yet  lower  zone, 
and  at  irregular  angles,  lay  the  Oscan 
sepulchres,  some  of  which  were  carefully 
built  of  squared  stones,  which,  overset- 
ting one  another  towards  the  top,  form- 
ed a  hollow,  pyramidal  roof. 

Speaking  with  that  reserve  which  is 
proper  on  the  first  raising  of  an  impor- 
tant question,  we  remark  that  the  ab- 
sence of  any  reference  to  the  points  of 
the  compass  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  mega- 
lithic  tombs,  as  well  as  of  the  circular 
temples.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that, 
in  the  progress  of  discovery,  specific  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  the  verifica- 
tion or  the  correction  of  this  remark. 

Again,  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  a 
kneeling  posture  is  a  peculiarity  alike 
unknown  to  either  of  the  Monotheistic 
races,  and  to  the  builders  and  occupants 
of  the  more  ancient  Egyptian  sepulchres. 
The  similarity  in  the  form  of  the  crom- 
lech, wherever  it  has  been  found,  denotes 
the  general  prevalence  of  this  custom 
among  the  ancient  race  that  reared  these 
memorials ;  and  the  discovery  made  in 
Bretagne  has  thus  a  very  wide  signifi- 
cance. Nor  is  it  possible  to  look  with- 
out a  certain  emotion  at  these  ancient 
and  colossal  symbols  of  the  prayerful  ex- 
pectation under  which  the  heroes  and 
kings  of  our  forgotten  predecessors  were 
solemnly  committed  to  their  secular 
sleep — a  sleep  guarded  by  the  massy 
walls  of  tombs,  which  the  builders  might 
well  hope  would  remain  undisturbed  till 
the  day  of  doom. 

The  cromlechs  of  Bretagne,  however, 
have  preserved  a  yet  more  startling  mes- 
sage from  the  depths  of  their  hoary  anti- 
quity. In  the  island  of  Gaur  Innis,  on 
blocks  of  transported  granite  which  form 
one  of  those  ancient  tombs,  are  to  be  found 
the  earliest  traces  of  human  art  applied 
to  what  we  must  call  decorative  architec- 
ture. The  interior  face  of  these  slabs  is 
actually  incised,  in  rude  patteiiis,  doubt- 
less, but  unquestionably,  by  human  skill. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  decoration  is  of 
later  date  than  the  cromlech  (in  itself 
improbable)  is  precluded  by  the  fact,  that 


one  of  the  sculptured  stones  has  evident- 
ly been  broken  after  it  was  cut,  but  he- 
fore  it  was  built  into  place.  Mr.  Patti- 
son,  who  gives,  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour  '* 
for  1866,  an  interesting  description  of  this 
hitherto  unique  archa3ological  treasure, 
considers  the  patterns  merely  decorative, 
and  not  symbolic.  We  cannot  hesitate 
in  arriving  at  an  opposite  conclusion. 
The  "  Celt "  is  repeatedly  represented  on 
these  slabs,  the  smooth  Celt,  so  often 
formed  of  jade,  of  the  period  when  stone 
was  being  gradually  displaced  by  bronze, 
and  the  cnst-bronze  Celt,  with  an  eye  by 
which  it  was  to  be  bound  to  the  helve, 
and  with  a  tufl  of  fibres  used  for  the 
purpose  of  so  binding  it.  Other  repre- 
sentations are  more  questionable.  There 
is  a  plant  somewhat  resembling  the 
trichomanes  fern ;  but  as  to  the  depiction 
of  two  serpents,  one  on  either  side  of  a 
rod,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  The  sculp- 
ture of  this  mysterious  emblem  in  a  tomb 
cannot,  surely,  be  considered  a  mere  de- 
coration !  Mr.  Fergusson  will,  we  fear, 
never  forgive  himself  for  having  over- 
looked an  authentic  sculpture  of  the  ser- 
pent at  a  date  so  very  far  anterior  to  the 
earliest  representations,  very  debatable 
as  they  are  in- their  import,  with  which 
he  has  presented  us  in  his  recent  splendid 
work.  Before  the  Romans  had  learned 
to  venerate  the  serpent  of  Esculapius,  or 
the  Greeks  to  fear  the  python  destroyed 
by  the  Sun  God,  the  Celtic  tomb-builders 
had  traced  the  rude  outline  of  the  mys- 
tic reptile  on  the  granite  cromlech  of 
Morbihan.  A  fresh  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race  thus  opens,  again, 
with  an  intimation  that  "  the  6eri)ent  was 
more  subtle  than  any  beast  pf  the  field." 

At  Stonohenge,  at  Avebury,  and  in  the 
ruins  of  circular  structures  in  general, 
we  have  traced  indications  of  the  com- 
bined work  of  the  mason  and  of  the  join- 
er. In  the  cromlechs  of  Bretagne,  and 
thus  in  the  cromlechs  generally,  we  find 
the  labor  of  the  former,  or  at  least  of  the 
transporter  and  raiser  of  stones,  supple- 
mented by  that  of  the  earth-worker,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  the  earliest  predeces- 
sor of  the  sculptor.  But  there  is  yet 
another  combination  of  masonry  and  of 
earthwork,  the  investigation  of  the  most 
remarkable  witnesses  of  which  raises  a 
question  entirely  novel  in  archseology. 

The  village  of  Abury,  or  Avebury,  in 
Wiltshire,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  an- 
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cient  circular  temple.  A  qaarto  volume, 
published  in  1743,  by  Dr.  Stukely,  gives 
the  result  of  a  long  and  patient  investi- 
gation of  the  spot,  and  is  the  source 
from  which  all  subsequent  descriptions 
have  been  extracted  or  compiled :  being 
referred  to  as  authoritative  even  in  the 
painstaking  and  elaborate  work  of  Sir 
R.  Colt  Hoare.  Dr.  Stukely  has  illustra- 
ted his  volume  by  a  carefully-drawn  plan 
to  a  large  scale,  a  document  which 
would  be  invaluable  as  well  as  conclusive, 
but  for  the  fact  that  certain  tangible  er- 
rors raise  the  doubt  how  much  of  the 
drawing  represents  the  truth  of  actual 
survey,  and  how  much  is  due  to  the  ac- 
tive imagination  of  the  author.  Thus 
we  have  the  portrait,  as  it  were,  of  each 
stone  that  stood  erect  at  the  time  of  Dr. 
Stukely's  survey.  We  have  also  indica- 
tions of  the  position  of  the  fallen  stones, 
and  of  the  places  from  which  stones  had 
been  removed.  But  we  have  no  means 
of  detecting  how  the  latter  points  have 
been  determined  ;  whether  from  depres- 
sions in  the  ground,  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, or  Dr.  Stukely's  ideas  of  Dru- 
idical  symmetry.  We  are  entitled  to 
speak  with  this  degree  of  harshness,  from 
the  fact  that  tlie  avenues  leading  to  the 
temple,  as  to  which  Stukely  has  an  ori- 
ginal, unsupported,  and,  to  our  view, 
most  absurd  theory,  are  freely  sketched 
in,  so  as  to  be  directly  at  variance  with 
the  actual  position  of  seventeen  enor- 
Tuous  blocks  yet  remaining  in  situ.  These 
blocks  form  part  of  a  straight  avenue, 
of  some  400  yards  long,  which  is  drawn 
by  Stukely  as  a  curve. 

Forty-four  large  stones  are  described 
and  drawn  by  Stukely.  Between  1743 
and  1812,  the  date  of  Sir  II.  Colt  Hoare's 
investigation,  the  number  had  been  re- 
duced to  seventeen,  so  shamefully  indus- 
trious had  been  the  inhabitants,  espe- 
cially a  certain  clod-hopping  Erostratus, 
called  Tom  Robinson,  in  the  destruction 
of  these  priceless  relics.  Without  a  very 
careful  and  special  survey,  it  is  impossi- 
ble now  to  verify  much  of  the  plan  of 
Stukely.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  to  doubt  its  substantial  accuracy 
as  to  the  position  of  the  forty-four 
stones  which  stood,  in  his  time,  within 
the  elliptical  moat ;  and  we  may,  there* 
fore,  be  safe  in  adopting  his  view,  that 
two  circular  temples  adjomed  one  anoth- 
er within  an  outer  ov£d  enclosure. 


But  the  main  difficulty  that  arises  as 
to  the  character,  and  even  the  relative 
age  of  the  stonework  and  the  earthworks 
of  Avebury,  has  hitherto  been  anper- 
ceived.  Dr%  Stukely's  theory,  that  the 
avenues  leading  to  the  temple  wero 
curved,  and  that  this  curve  was  intended 
to  represent  the  form  of  an  enormous 
serpent  spread  over  the  country,  in  the 
centre  of  the  contortions  of  which  the 
double  temple  had  been  founded,  has 
hitherto  prevented  archscologists  from 
seeing  with  their  own  eyes  the  actual 
fact. 

The  site  of  the  temples  of  Avebury  is 
surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch, 
and,  outside  the  ditch,  by  a  lofty  mound. 
After  so  long  an  exposure  to  the  degra-  - 
dation  which  the  weather  causes  on  all 
unprotected  earthworks,  the  magnitude 
of  this  girdle  is  yet  an  object  of  admira- 
tion. From  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  to 
the  top  of  the  mound  must  have  been, 
when  the  work  was  new,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  elevation. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  mound 
is  without  the  ditch.  Viewed  as  a  mili- 
tary defence,  the  labor  incurred  in  this 
large  earthwork  is  thus,  according  to  our 
present  ideas,  to  a  great  extent  wasted. 
The  exterior  part  of  the  mound  shows  no 
si(^ns  of  a  ditch.  It  would^  no  doubt, 
originally  have  been  protected  by  a  pali- 
sade ;  but  this  line  once  passed,  and  the 
summit  of  the  vallum  gained,  the  sacred 
enclosure  would  lie  beneath  the  view, 
and  exposed  to  the  missiles,  of  the  as- 
sailants. 

If  the  mound  were  regarded  as  an  am- 
phitheatre, reared  in  order  to  enable  the 
largest  number  of  persons  to  witness 
processional  or  other  assemblies  within 
the  enceinte^  the  arrangement  would  be 
intelligible.  But  no  traces  exist  of  bench- 
ings  or  steps  on  the  bank,  such  as  would 
have  been  suitable  for  such  a  purpose ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  tne  steep- 
ness of  the  internal  slope  is  opposed  to 
such  an  hypothesis. 

Ttie  most  remarkable  charactcristio, 
however,  of  the  earthen  defence  of  Ave- 
bury, is  the  want  of  unity  of  design  ''^ 
which  it  displays  as  regards  the  stone- 
work. The  axial  line  of  the  twin  tem- 
ples (if  we  follow  Dr.  Stukely's  viewsj 
trended  about  N.W.  and  S.E.  The  di- 
rection of  the  longest  diameter  of  the  i 
oval  enclosed  by  the  ditch  and  rampart        } 
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lies  approximately  east  and  west.  But 
what  is  the  more  surprising,  is  the  fact 
that  the  avenue  of  large  blocks,  which 
crosses  the  present  road  from  Keunet, 
cuts  on  the  hne  of  rampart,  without  any 
reference  to  the  apertures  in  its  circuit. 
This  avenue  is  distinctly  marked.  About 
YOO  yards  to  the  south,  and  slightly  to 
the  east  of  Avebury,  sixteen  enormous 
blocks  of  stone  remain,  sufficiently  un- 
disturbed to  show  that  they  formed  part 
of  a  straight  avenue  of  twin  blocks  or  col- 
umns, placed  72  feet  apart,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  about  48  feet.  Some  200  yards 
nearer  the  temple,  and  on  the  opposite 
or  eastern  side  of  the  present  turnpike 
road,  another  stone  is  visible,  exactly  in 
line  with  those  which  form  one  side  of 
the  avenue.  The  line  thus  defined  seems 
to  cut  on  one  of  the  central  stones  of 
the  eastern  temple,  but  it  has  no  discern- 
ible relation  whatever  to  the  rampart. 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
avenue  leading  straight  to  the  temple 
formed  a  portion  of  the  harmonious  orig- 
inal design  of  the  ancient  masons.  How, 
or  when,  or  why  a  girdle  of  ditch  and 
of  rampart  should  have  been  drawn 
across  this  imposing  approach  is  a  ques- 
tion not  only  unanswered,  but  which  ap- 
pears never  hitherto  to  have  been  raised. 

Thus  we  find  a  noble  avenue,  seventy 
feet  wide,  composed  of  lofty  monolithic 
piles  of  wrought  and  transported  free- 
stone, pointing  directly  to  the  entrance 
of  a  temple  reared  of  yet  more  ponder- 
ous blocks.  A  vast  ancient  eaithen  work 
of  defence,  peculiar  in  its  section  of  ex- 
ternal vallum  and  internal  ditch,  runs 
around  the  site  of  the  latter,  interrupt- 
ing, and  appearing  to  have  no  relation 
whatever  to,  the  line  of  the  former. 
How  can  we  conceive  these  two  features 
to  form  part  of  one  harmonious  design? 
IIow  can  we  hold  the  labor  of  the  dig- 
gers to  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  builders  ?  And,  if  not,  to 
what  remoteness  of  antiquity  does  not 
this  discovery  throw  back  the  work  of 
the  ancient  masons  ? 

We  have  remains  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  of  the  labor  of  a  race  of  dig- 
gers. Tliose  who  are  familiar  with  earth- 
work know  how  powerful  is  the  action 
of  time  in  obliterating  the  work  of  the 
spade.  '  The  force  of  gravity,  and  the 
slowly  decomposing  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, tend  to    compress  all  artificial 


mounds,  from  the  very  moment  of  their 
elevation.    To  this  steady  action,  unless 
a  covering  of  turf  be  at  once  interposed, 
has  to  be  added  the  constant  efiect  of 
the  rainfall.    Under  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  these  levelling  forces,   tumuli 
have  disappeared,  fosses  have  been  filled 
up,  and  cromlechs  have  been  laid  bare. 
But  the  relics  of  mighty  diggers    are 
conspicuous  in  Wiltshire.     The  downs 
are  dotted  thickly  with  barrows.     The 
valley  of  the  Kennet  is  guarded  by  lofty 
tumuli,  one  of  a  very  large  sixe  being 
close  to  Marlborough  ;  and  Silbury  Hill, 
on  the  line  of  the  stream,  south  of  Ave- 
bury, is  the  largest  object  of  this  nature 
with  which  we  are  familiar.    Its  sharp, 
unusual  outline  arrests  the  eye  the  mo- 
ment that  it  is  first  seen.     It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  1 70  feet  high, 
some  500  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  levelled  at  the  summit.  Allowing  for 
the  long  influence  of  natural  causes,  its 
original  size  must  have  been  from  one- 
and-a-half  to  twice  its  present  dimen- 
sions ;  and  even  now  it  contains  half  a 
million  of  cubic  yards.     Early   in   the 
course  of  last  century  this  royal  tumulus 
was  pierced,  and  the  human  bones  and 
iron  bridle-bit  found  near  the  surface  are 
held  to  have  been  the  relics  of  some  an- 
cient king,  over  whose  body,  seated,  as 
when  in  life,  on  his   horse,   this  giant 
mole-hill  was  piled  up. 

In  other  parts  of  England  the  labors 
of  the  earth-working  race  were  devoted 
to  the  terracing,  levelling,  or  moating  of  ' 
natural  elevations,  as  is  the  case  at  Old 
Sarum,  and  on  the  Malvern  Hills.  Our 
habitual  identification  of  these  people 
with  the  pre-historic  masons  is  a  mere  as- 
sumption, and  one  which  the  phenomena 
observable  at  Avebury  should  lead  us, 
at  all  events,  to  reconsider.  And  if  the 
circumvallation  of  Avebury  were  the 
work  of  another  period  from  that  which 
witnessed  its  erection  (as  it  certainly  was 
a  work  of  far  less  difliculty  and  expense), 
it  is  hard  to  disbelieve  that  some  degree 
of  the  awful  reverence  which  clothed  the 
ancient  site  must  have  disappeared  from 
men's  minds,  before  a  military  or  civil 
work  would  have  been  executed  which 
was  so  inconsistent  with  the  architectural 
and  picturesque  aspect  of  the  temple. 

If  we  compare  the  main  features  of 
the  pre-historic  British  masonry,  so  far 
as  they  are  now  to  be  discerned,  with 
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those  of  the  most  ancient  buildings  of 
which  the  date  is  approximately  known, 
we  shall  find  good  reason  to  ascribe  the 
foiTner  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  To 
that  antiquity  we  cannot,  indeed,  as  yet 
assign  historical  or  astronomical  date, 
hut  we  can,  with  some  precision,  indi- 
cate its  position  in  the  progress  of  art. 
We  can  do  so  from  two  distinct  methods 
of  inquiry. 

The  first  step  in  this  investigation  is  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  masonry.  We 
know  that  the  art  of  the  mason  has,  du- 
ring a  long  series  of  years,  followed  a 
definite  course  of  progress  and  develop- 
ment.    The  first  builders  of  whom  we 
have  any  relics,  giants  in  strength  if  not 
in  size,  merely  piled  together  large  mass- 
es of  stone  in  rude  and  colossal  walls. 
The   design   of  the   cromlech   may  be 
carried  back  to  this  most  archaic  of  all 
building  epochs ;  although,  as  before  ex- 
plained, the  habit  of  burying  this  rough 
and  substantial  work  may  have  allowed 
of  its  continued  execution  down  to  the 
time  of  more  highly-finished  masonry. 
Next,  the  pre-historic  builders  dressed 
oiF  the  rough  angles  of  their  stones,  and 
produced  polygonal  megalithic  masonry. 
Still  later,  they  coursed  the  beds,  and 
produced  noble  tiers  of  squared,  unce- 
mented  blocks  of  stone,  finished,  in  some 
cases,  with  admirable  truth  and  delicacy. 
This  method  of  building  had  not  been 
forgotten  in   the   time  of  Solomon,  al- 
though the  invention  of   lime  cement, 
which  is  at  least   as   old  as  the  Great 
Pyramid,  led  to  a  slow  but  certain  dim- 
inution in  the  size  of  the  ashlar  employ- 
ed by  builders.     So  we  descend  to  the 
squared   masonry   of  the   date   of   the 
kings  of  Rome,  which  is  not,  structural- 
ly, very  different  from  that  of  Imperial 
limes.     Seven  centuries,  therefore,  pro- 
duced little  alteration  in  the  style  and 
fjishion  of  the  mason. 

Stonchengc  and  Avebury,  measured 
by  this  scale,  belong  to  the  period  of  me- 
galithic, coursed,  uncemented  masonry. 
More  modern  than  the  walls  of  Tiryns  or 
Mycenaj,  they  yet,  as  matter  of  artistic 
antiquity,  precede  the  GreatPyramid,  in 
which  the  bulk  of  the  structure  is  formed 
of  cemented  masonry,  and  only  the  more 
important  parts,  such  as  the  entrance  to 
the  central  chamber,  and  the  wonderful 
portcullis,  are  formed  of  highly-finished, 
ponderous,  uncemented  blocks. 


The  other  line  of  inquiry  derives  ad- 
ditional importance  from  the  representa- 
tion of  both  stone  and  bronze  Celts  on 
the  Morbihan  cromlech.  We  find  oar- 
selves  in  the  early  part  of  the  bronze 
age.  We  cannot  admit  the  possibility 
tiiat  stone  should  be  wrought  as  it  was 
wroucjht  at  Stonehensce  without  metal 
tools.  But  those  tools  must  have  been 
rare,  for  they  had  not  superseded  the 
use  of  the  far  less  convenient  and  dura- 
ble axe  of  stone.  Unless,  therefore,  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  artistic  knowledge 
of  Egypt  and  of  the  Mediterranean 
shores  was  arrested  in  the  course  of  trav- 
elling to  England — an  assumption  which 
is  at  variance  with  the  fact  of  the  close 
similarity  between  all  the  circular  ruins, 
as  well  as  cromlechs,  over  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  Continent — we  seem  to 
roll  back  the  date  of  Stonehenge  to  the 
earliest  period  of  the  bronze  age,  and, 
further,  to  date  that  period  before  the 
foundation  of  Memphis,  or,  at  least,  be- 
fore the  era  of  that  fourth  Egyptian  dy- 
nasty, the  second  king  of  which,  it  is 
now  no  longer  matter  of  question,  was 
the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 

A  yet  further  mode  of  inquiry  may 
serve,  if  not  to  cover  with  confusion,  at 
least  gravely  to  rebuke,  those  who  so 
readily  cast  on  our  pre-historic  anteces- 
sors the  reproach  of  blind  idolatry  and 
of  sanguinary  rites.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  testimony  of  Julius  Cscsar,  on 
which  this  view  mainly  rests,  is  no  more 
reliable,  as  regards  Britain,  than  is  that 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  Caesar  tells 
us  of  the  absence  of  the  beech-tree  in 
England,  an  assertion  which,  if  we 
would  receive  it  as  genuine,  would  have 
great  botanical  value.  When  he  .idds 
the  tale  of  the  animal  with  unjointcd 
legs,  and  when  he  asserts  that  he  retired, 
in  all  haste,  triumphant,  but  desiring 
hostages  to  be  sent  after  him,  who  fail- 
ed to  reach  him,  we  know  what  to  think 
of  his  veracity  in  any  matter  that  would 
be  held  to  affect  his  fame. 

If  we  look,  then,  with  eyes  that  are 
only  prepared  to  see  what  is  actually  vis- 
ible, we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
absence  of  any  trace  of  either  idolatry 
or  astrology  in  our  pre-historic  records. 
There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
degradation  of  symbolism  into  idolatry, 
a  process  which  we  see  going  on  beneath 
our  very  eyes  in  the  practice  of  what  is 
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called  Ritualism,  is  a  process  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  peculiarly  liable,  and 
has  been  so  in  all  ages  of  history.  To 
this  predisposition  must  we  attribute  the 
careitil  prohibition  in  the  ancient  Law, 
not  only  of  the  worship,  but  of  the  mak- 
ing of  images.  After  the  heavy  scourge 
of  the  Babylonish  cnptivity  had  eradica- 
ted from  the  minds  of  the  Jews  that 
tendency  to  revert  to  the  worship  of  the 
calves  of  Egypt,  or  the  grove-haunting 
gods  of  Canaan,  which  marked  their 
early  history,  this  abliorrence  of  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  human  or  bestial  form 
became  a  marked  characteristic  of  their 
national  character.  The  very  introduc- 
tion of  the  Roman  ensigns  into  Jerusa- 
lem cansed  an  outbreak  of  the  tierce  icon- 
oclastic spirit.  At  this  very  lionr,  amid 
the  heraldic  emblems  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter  that  line  the  chapel  of  St. 
George,  lions  and  eagles,  shadowing 
, wings  and  branching  horns,  the  banner 
of  the  Caliph  is  adorned  only  by  a  verse 
of  the  Koran. 

Again,  it  is  a   well-known  fact  that, 
while  the   later  tombs  and  temples  of 
Egypt  are  covered  with  symbolic  sculp- 
ture, the  Great  Pyramid  is  unincised.  It 
is  not  that  the  builders  were  unfamiliar 
with    hieroglyphics,    which    themselves 
are  the  results  of  the  conventionalizing  of 
pictorial    representations,   for    the   car- 
touche of  Souphis  has  been  found  traced 
on  the  back  of  the  relieving  stones  over 
the  central  chamber ;  but  the  sanctity 
of  the  building  was  unprofaned  by  the 
portraiture  of  living  forms.     Again,  the 
colossal  figures,  portraits  in  the  first  in- 
stance of  kings — Memnon,  orThothmes, 
or   Nebuchadnezzar — which  afterwards 
became  associated  with  the  reception  of 
Divine  honors,  date  comparatively  low  in 
the  structural  history  of  Egypt,     The 
absence  of  anything   that   resembles  a 
stone  idol,  and  the  neglect,  before  refer- 
red to,  of  structural  astrological  indica- 
tion, seems  to  point  to  a  period  of  human 
faith  when  the  invisible  object  of  wor- 
ship was  not  represented    by  gods  of 
stone.     Whether   we  regard   what  we 
know  of  the  tendencies  of  the  human 
mind,  or  what  we  see  of  the  structural 
relics  of  the  ])ast,  we  are  led  to  believe 
in  the  fact,  that  idolatry  was  the  fruit  of 
comparatively  recent  degradation  of  an 
earlier  worship. 
Although  the  tales  of  the  consumption 


of  human  sacrifices,  in  wicker  idols,  by 
the  Druids  of  Britain,  may  be  received 
with  a  large  amount  of  philosophic 
doubt,  we  yet  have  evidence  of  idola- 
trous practices  among  some  of  the  Gaul- 
ish and  Celtic  tribes  in  Imperial  times. 
We  have  still  extant  representations  of 
Esus  and  of  Percunos,  Celtic  gods ;  but 
philology,  no  less  than  archaeoloffy,  points 
back  to  a  ])urer  foiin  of  worship.  The 
names  of  Teut  and  of  Alfader  are  more 
ancient  than  idol  or  symbol ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  the  slightest  indication  of  an 
idolatrous  habit,  why  should  we  hesitate 
to  believe  that  the  mighty  builders  of 
pre-historic  times  paid  a  simple  rever- 
ence to  the  Father  of  All  ? 

It  may  enable  the  mind  to  form  a  more 
adequate  conception  as  to  what  manner 
of  men  the  builders  of  Avebury  must 
have  been,  if  we  inquire  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  lapi^e  of  twenty  centu- 
ries over  London,     The  durability  of  fu- 
ins,  external  influences  being  alike,  de- 
pends on  three  circumstances :  the  nature 
of  the  building  material,  the  size  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  structure,  and 
the  actual  mass  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves.    Brick,  although  a  material  ca- 
pable  of  unmeasured    duration    under 
favorable  circumstances,  will  return  to 
clay  if  long  exposed  to  the  unchecked 
influences  of  frost  and  rain.    Limestone, 
such  as  that  of  the  Bath,  and  even  the 
Portland  Kjiiarries,  has  a  very  limited 
durability.     Even  the  granite  of  Water- 
loo Bridge  shows  the  effect  of  the  atmos- 
pheric action  of  half  a  century,  the  fel- 
spar being  so  much  eroded  as  to  give  a 
rough  granulated  face  to  the  once  smooth 
ashlar  work.   The  cloisters  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  show  that  the  lapse  of  rath- 
er more  than  six  centuries  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  cusp,  and  mullion,  and  delicate 
stonework  of  all  kinds,  even  if  partially 
l)rotected  from  the  atmosphere.     Crock- 
et and  gurgoyle  and  pinnacle  of  Henry 
IIL's  work  are  gone.    The  carefully-cho- 
sen and  well-wrought  capitals    of   St. 
Paul's  show  a  thick  incrustation  of  min- 
gled soot  and  decayed  stone,  which  leads 
us  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  former 
face  must  have  been  washed  away  from 
the  more  exposed  portions  of  the  edifice. 
We  must  remember,  too,  that  capitals 
are  not  abandoned  except  in  cases  of 
great  disaster,  such  as  plague^  or  earth- 
quake, or  capture  by  storm.     And  in 
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such  cases  it  rarely  happens  that  fire 
does  not  perforin  its  destinictive  office. 
The  rapidity  with  which  brick  structures, 
or  even  stone-faced  structures,  decay  in 
our  climate,  if  neglected,  and  especially 
if  unroofed,  is  very  great.  The  proba- 
bility is,  that  if  a  period  of  solitude  and 
nerfect  were  to  pass  over  London,  such 
as  has  been  experienced  by  the  ruins  of 
our  Wiltshire  capitals,  not  even  a  dis- 
tinguishable heap  would  remain  to  tell 
of  the  former  city ;  and  yet,  till  the  wan- 
ton and  wicked  destruction  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  the  lines  of  the  ancient 
builders  were  as  distinct,  the  form  of 
their  great  temples  was  as  precisely  de- 
fined, as  if  they  were  of  recent  origin. 
If  the  power  and  dignity  of  earlier  races 
of  mankind  be  marked  by  the  perma- 
nence of  these  monumental  memorials, 
what  pigmies  now  seek  to  obliterate  the 
work  of  giants  and  of  heroes ! 
•  It  is  not  easy  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  readily  available  sources  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  Avebury. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Stukely,  which  is  al- 
most or  altogether  the  only  literary 
authority  on  the  subject,  is  a  curious 
nuxture  of  the  old  and  the  new  methods 
of  inquiry.  It  places  side  by  side  the 
results  of  actual  obsei'vation  and  the 
assumptions  of  prejudice  or  the  deduc- 
tions of  the  most  fanciful  theory.  Had 
the  writer  been  only  at  the  pains  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  he  saw  and  what 
ho  thought,  the  work  would  possess  a 
permanent  value,  which  the  inability  of 
the  reader  to  distinguish  between  fact 
and  fancy  signally  diminishes. 

But  the  consideration  which  may 
justly  be  extended  to  an  author  writing 
in  the  year  1743,  must  be  denied  to  one 
who  is  content  to  follow  in  his  footsteps 
in  ]8o8.  The  ignorant  and  pretentious 
little  handbook,  entitled  "  The  Druidical 
Temples  at  Abury ;  with  some  Account 
of  Silbury,  Wilts,"  makes  one  blush  for 
the  author,  whose  first  observation  is  : — 
"  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Patriarchs  to 
erect  temples  and  altars  wherever  they 
fixed  their  residences."  After  this  we 
cannot  be  surprised  to  meet  with  such 
assertions  as  that — 

"  The  stones  which  compose  the  temples  at 
Abury  were  evidently  brought,  like  those  of 
Stonehenge,  from  Marlborough  Downs,  where 
they  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  iu  great 


numbers,  and  of  all  dimendona"  "Tbestonw 
must  have  been  conveyed  by  ^e  Druids  from 
the  valley  of  the  Grey  Wethers,  near  Maribo- 
rough,  with  infinite  labor,  and  erected  witii 
extraordinary  skill:  they  are  none  of  them 
more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  inserted  in  the 
ground.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
British  Druids  acquired  their  mechanical 
skill,  together  with  their  religious  worship  and 
origin,  from  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  MasL** 
"  Dr.  Stukely  is  of  opinion  that,  as  this  cbaU^ 
matter  became  hardened  at  Creation,  it  pro- 
jected or  threw  out  the  most  Solid  booy  oz  the 
stones,  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  itself. 
How  far  this  m<iy  be  true  is  doubtfiil,  thongfav 
probably  in  some  local  convulsion,  such  a  re- 
sult may  have  taken  place." 

Is  it  conceivable  how,  in  the  year 
1858,  the  Ilev.  John  Koss,  M.A.,  Oxon, 
should  have  appended  his  name  to  roeh 
statements  as  the  above  ?  Snrelj  tbe 
governess  satirized  by  Byron,  who,  l^ 
teaching  her  pupils  to  read,  learned  h^ 
self  to  spell,  was  far  more  respectable, 
in  a  literary  point  of  view,  than  a  pro^ 
fcssed  teacher  of  mankind  who  la  nol 
ashamed  to  print  the  rubbish  of  wbid 
this  little  volume  principally  oonaisti. 
When  men  undertake  to  explain  to  otb- 
ers  subjects  as  to  which  they  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the-'ABC, 
they  should  be  visited  with  some  sort  of 
retribution.  The  number  of  these  blind 
teachers  is,  we  fear,  on  the  increase. 

Stonehenge  has  attracted  far  more  lit- 
erary effoit  than  the  more  rarely  virited 
site  of  Avebury.  The  ^^  Illustrated  Gnide  • 
to  Old  Sarum  and  Stonehenge,^  a  local 
handbook,  cites  forty-two  distinct  r^br- 
cnces,  either  in  books,  lectures,  artides 
in  periodicals  or  in  cyclopaedias,  to  tbe 
Wiltshire  temples,  commencing  with  tbe 
statement    that  the  earliest  notice  of 
Stonehenge  occurs  in  the  writings  of 
Ncnnius,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  oentmy. 
As  far  as  plans  are  concerned,  espedallj 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  ordnance 
map,  the  information  available  as  to  thia 
locality  is  considerable.    When  we  come 
to  description,  however,  discrepancies  of 
no  trifling  magnitude  abound.    Abnost 
every  writer  appears  to  have  seen  pretty 
much  what  ho  chose,  or  wished,  to  see. 
"  Modem  writers  on  Stonehence,**  says 
the  guide-book,  '^  rejecting  all  bistorioal 
evidence,  have  raised  their  tbeories  on 
purely  speculative  foundations.^    So  it 
seems.     Mr.  II.  Browne,  of  AmesbmjV 
in  '^  An  Illustration  of  St    ehcBfi  iM 
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Abury,"  published  in  1 823,  endeavors  "  to 
show  that  both  of  these  monuments  were 
antcdiluvinn,  and  even  that  the  latter 
was  formed  undefr  the  directio7i  of  Adam!'* 
The  idea  of  Polydore  Virgil,  that  Stone- 
henge  was  raised  by  the  Britons  to  the 
memory  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  finds 
fiivor  in  a  paper  which  has  been  attribut- 
ed to  a  well-known  authority  on  Archi- 
tecture.   But  the  learned  writer  in  ques- 
tion, of  whose  good  service  to  the  histo- 
rical study  of  architecture  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  in  tci-ms  of  too  high  respect, 
may  be  thought,  at  times,  to  seek  for  re- 
lief from  the  severity  of  his  graver  stud- 
ies in  the  playful  exuberance  of  his  won- 
derfully original  theories.     The  opinion 
entertained  by  some  of  his  professional 
brethren,  to  the  eftect  that  he  is  prone 
to  launch  an  hypothesis,  not  as  really 
holding  it  himself,  but  as  an  experiment 
on  the  unreasoning  credulity  of  his  rea- 
ders, does  not  appear  altogether  extra- 
vagant when  we  remember,  that  he  has 
suggested  that  the  site  of  a  private  tomb 
occupied  one  of  the  holiest,  and  most 
jealously-guarded,     sanctuaries    in   the 
world — a  spot  the  very  last  to  be  defiled 
by  the  admission  of  a  corpse.  Somewhat 
of  the  same  grim  humor  seems  to  be  dis- 
played in  a  theory  which  attributes  all 
the  gi'eat  stone  monuments  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  very  period  of  extreme  depres- 
sion that  intervened  between  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Romans  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Danes  and  Saxons.     Another  writer, 
full  of  such  quaint  learning  as  that  which 
marks  Gale's  "  Court  of  the  Gentiles," 
weds  the  common  title  of  "  Druidical"  to 
the  yet  more  imaginative  adjective,  Ar- 
kite.    A  Bath  architect  is  good  enough 
to  give  us  a  more  exact  date,  which, 
being  100  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
no  contemporary  history  can  contradict. 
Csesar  mentions  a  Gallic  chieftain  by  the 
name  of  Divitiacus.     This  peg  is  strong 
enough  to  support  a  theory ;  and  a  writer, 
under  the  appropriate  title  of  "  A  Fool's 
bolt  soon  shot  atStoneage,"  "considers  " 
Stonehengeto  have  been  "  a  British  tem- 

Ele,  commemorative  of  a  victory  gained 
y  the  Cangi  of  Somersetshire  over  King 
Divitiacus  and  his  Belgaj!"  Another 
writer  considers  that "  the  use  of  syenite 
or  granite  in  the  inner  obeliscal  stones 
Bhowed  the  existence  of  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  Belga^,  and  the  power- 
ful tribe  of  the  Damnonii,  if  these  stones 
NBwSKBns-YoL.  XI.,  No.  4. 


were  brought  from  Devon  or  Cornwall, 
or  with  the  Ordovices,  if  brought  from 
Xorth  Wales."  He  might  have  added,  or 
with  the  Pharaohs,  if  brought  from 
Sycne.  In  fact,  these  smaller  stones, 
constituting  the  inner  circle,  are  stated, 
by  a  local  antiquary,  to  be  all  portions  of 
piimary  igneous  rocks.  Another  geolo- 
gist says  that  a  fragment  submitted  to  his 
examination  "  looked  like  an  African 
stone."  Thus,  while  a  smile  may  be 
raised  by  the  author  who  "ascribes  the 
present  dilapidated  condition  of  Stone- 
henge  to  the  operation  of  the  general  dfl- 
ugc,"  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  an* 
in  unison  in  approaching  it  as  a  good  butt 
for  the  arrow  of  pure  guess-work.  The 
comparison  made  by  Professor  Nilsson, 
the  Swedish  antiquary,  with  a  temple  at 
Kivik,  in  Sweden,  and  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  a  lec- 
ture at  Southampton,  that  Stonehenge 
and  Avcbury  belonged  to  the  bronze 
age,  are  rare  instances  of  an  adequately 
modest  and  serious  treatment  of  a  ques- 
tion of  unusual  interest. 

We  must  be  content,  then,  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  facts  rather  than  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  to  aAvaken  our 
readers  to  its  importance,  and  to  suggest 
the  direction  in  which  the  prosecution  of 
well-ordered  inquiry  may  lead  to  impor- 
tant results.     It  can  no  longer  be  denied 
that  we  have  in  our  midst  the  ancient 
and   indubitable   remains  of  a  mighty 
people,  among  whom,  at  a  very  rcmoi  e 
period  of  antiquity,  a  high  state  of  civi- 
lization was  established,  as  is  attested  by 
the  evidence  of  their  mechanical  skill  and 
of  their  almost  unexampled  command  of 
labor.    That  some  light  may  be  thrown 
on  the  questions  of  the  ago,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  even  the  faith  of  these  peo- 
ple, by  a  careful  study  of  their  works, 
we  trust  that  we  have  shown.    How  far 
the  investigation  may  be  pursued,  and 
with  what  results  in  unveihng  the  lost 
history  of  mankind,  it  is  for  the  future 
to  show.     But  we   cannot  doubt  that 
much,  very  much,  will  be  added  to  our 
present  knowledge  of pre-historic  Britain. 
Even  as  we  write,  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery,  in  the  south  of  France,  of 
the  relics  of  a  gigantic  race  of  quasi 
human  beings,  marked  by  osteological 
peculiarities  hitherto  undreamed  of,  has 
been  made  with  such  precision  as  to  at- 
tract the  attenlion  of  the  French  Inaiitut^ 
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and  M.  Lartet  has  been  commissioned  to 
ascertain  and  report  on  the  facts.  There 
is  much  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  are 
about  to  witness  the  opening  of  a  hither- 
to unread  chapter  in  the  history  of  onr 
predecessors  in  the  dominion  of  the  pla- 
net earth. 

That  some  effort  should  be  made  by 
those  who  consider  history  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  an  old  almanac,  and 
national  monuments  fit  for  a  nobler  des- 
tiny   than    that  of  being    turned  into 


road-metal,  to  check  the  shamelesB  and 
irreparable  havoc  which  private  igno- 
rance and  greediness  arc  hourly  making 
amid  the  relics  of  a  mighty  past,  is  a 
proposition  of  which  the  truth  is  almost 
self-evident.  It  will  be  no  slight  reward 
for  our  humble  labors  if  they  have  the 
effect  of  directing  a  more  systematic  and 
inquiring  attention  to  a  subject  which  no 
Englishman  should  consider  wholly  for- 
eign to  his  interests.  * 


Cornliill  Magazine. 
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In  the  ])refiice  to  the  Prtcieuses  JRidi-' 
cules^  Moli^re  observes  that  the  most  ex- 
cellent things  are  liable  to  be  copied  by 
"  wretched  apes  who  deserve  to  be  toss- 
ed in  a  blanket ;"  and  that  these  vicious 
imitations  of  what  is  most  perfect,  have, 
in  all  times,  furnished  materials  for  com- 
edy, lie  adds  that  the  really  learned 
and  brave  have  never  yet  thought  of  be- 
ing offended  at  the  conventional  "doctor" 
and  "  captain"  of  the  stage,  any  more 
than  judges,  princes,  and  kings  have  re- 
sented witnessing  a  ridiculous  represen- 
tation of  a  judge,  a  prince,  or  a  king ; 
and  that  thus  the  "  veritable  Precieuses" 
ought  in  nowise  to  be  piqued  by  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  ridiculous  persons  who 
imitate  them  badly.  A  modern  editor 
of  the  great  French  master  of  comedy 
— M.  Aimc-Martin — appears  to  be  of 
opinion  that  this  preface  is  a  mere  adroit 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Moli^re  to  dis- 
arin  the  anger  of  the  "  powerful  coterie" 
against  whom  his  satire  was  directed ; 
and  that,  despite  all  that  the  author  says 
about  "  excellent  things"  which  are  lia- 
ble to  be  copied  and  caricatured,  it  is 
nevertheless  clear  that  these  excellent 
things  2Lre  precisely  what  Moli^ire  is  about 
to  cover  with  ridicule.  But  it  may  be 
permitted  to  us  to  give  Moliere  credit  for 
more  sincerity  than  irony  in  his  preface. 
By  accepting  his  words  in  their  plain 
and  literal  meaning,  we  shall,  at  all 
events,  ■■  do  Molitjre  no  wrong,  and  the 
"  veritable  Precieuses"  perhaps  a  little 
right.  • 

The  epithet  "  Pr6cieuse"  was  at  first, 
anddurmg  a  long^pcriods  a  title  of  hon- 


or. It  was  originally  applied  to  the 
ladies  who  frequented  the  reunions  of 
the  "  Hotel  Rambouillet."  These  famous 
assemblies  gathered  together  during  a 
long  series  of  years  all  that  was  wittTf 
learned,  brilliant,  or  distinguished  in 
France;  and  their  presiding  genius  was 
Catherine  de  Yivonne,  Marquise  deRam- 
bouillet, — long  mourned  as  the  "  divine 
Arthenice,"  'Ma  Grande  Marquise,"  and 
celebrated  in  Mademoiselle  de  Scad^ry's 
romance  of  Cyrus^  under  the  name  of 
Cloomire.  In  order  properly  to  appre- 
ciate the  services  which  tne  Marquise  de 
Rambouillet  rendered  to  society  and  to 
literature,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
what  was  the  condition  of  both  when 
her  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  world. 

She  was  born  in  the  year  1588.  Thus 
the  whole  of  her  youth  and  middle  U& 
were  passed  under  the  reigns  of  Heniy 
IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  Henry  of  Navarre 
neither  possessed  nor  affected  refinementb 
He  had  the  vices  as  well  as  the  virtnea 
of  a  soldier ;  and  neither  the  manners 
nor  the  morals  of  his  court  offered  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  Lonis 
XUI.,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sickly,  tim- 
id, and  of  retired  habits.  He  was  as  niH 
fit  as  his  &ther  to  be  a  leader  of  societji 
although  for  different  reasons.  More* 
over,  he  was  so  little  inclined  to  be  a  pa- 
tron of  literature  that,  according  to  lU- 
lemant  de  Reaux,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Kichelien,  the  King 
abolished  all  pensions  to  men  of  lettexii 
saying :  *'  We  have  nothing  more  to  do; 
with  all  that."    Later,  he  refused  to 
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low  CJorneille  to  dedicate  his  tragedy  of 
JPolt/eucte  to  him  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  he  knew  Montauron  to  have  made 
the  poet  a  present  of  two  hundred  pis- 
toles for  Cinna^  and  that  he  (the  King) 
was  afraid  of  being  expected  to  do  at 
least  as  much !  However,  on  being  as- 
sured by  M.  de  Schomberg  that  Corneille 
did  not  ofier  the  dedication  from  an 
interested  motive^  Louis  the  Just  exclaim- 
ed graciously,  "  Very  well,  then  ;  he  will 
do  me  a  pleasure."  Polyeucte  was  final- 
ly dedicated  to  the  Queen,  as  Louis  died 
before  its  publication,  in  1(543. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  "  Ho- 
tel Rambouillet"  offered  a  focus  wherein 
to  concentrate  all  the  scattered  rays  of 
intellectual  light  in  France,  which  the 
court  was  far  from  affording.  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  conceived  the  project  of 
gathering  together  in  her  own  house  the 
most  select  and  distinguished  society  of 
the  court  and  city.  Her  position  in  the 
world,  her  talents,  and  her  virtues,  com- 
bined to  assure  the  success  of  her  design. 

Her  father  was  Jean  de  Vivonnc, 
Siear  de  Sauit-Gohard,  afterward  Mar- 
quis de  Pisani;  her  mother,  Julia  Savcl- 
li,  of  an  ancient  Italian  foraily.  This 
lady,  a  Savelli  by  birth,  was  the  widow 
of  an  Orsini  when  the  Marquis  Pisani 
married  her ;  and,  through  her  mother, 
8he  was  closely  connected  with  the  well- 
known  Florentine  family  of  Strozzi. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Madame  de 
Rambouillet's  lineage  was  sufficiently 
distinguished. 

One  of  the  very  few  faults  which  a 
contemporary  biographer  can  find  to  lay 
to  her  charge  is  an  undue  notion  of  the 
importance  of  the  Savelli  family,  which, 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  gave  two  Popes 
to  the  Church.  It  does  not  appear  that 
**  Arth6nice"  had  an  ecjual  pleasure  in  re- 
ferring to  the  blood  of  the  Strozzi  bank- 
ers, which  also  ran  in  her  veins.  Never- 
theless, it  was  to  this  more  bourgeois 
connection  that  the  marriage  of  her  pa- 
rents was  owing.  The  match  was  brought 
about  by  no  less  a  personage  than  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis. 

The  Marquis  de  Pisani  was  Ambassa- 
dor of  France  at  the  court  of  Pope  Six- 
tus  V.  During  the  period  of  his  embas- 
ay,  the  Countess  Fieschi,  born  Strozzi,  a 
lady  of  honor  much  beloved  by  the 
Queen,  died.  Catherine  de  Medicis  had 
a  particular  affection  for  the  house  of 


Strozzi,  and  desired  always  to  have  a 
member  of.it  about  her  court.  She  there- 
fore looked  for  a  lady  to  replace  the  de- 
ceased countess ;  and,  as  Tallemant  des 
RIaux  quaintly  says,  "none  was  found 
more  proper  to  be  transported  across  the 
Alps  than  the  young  and  childless  widow 
Oi^sini."  The  Marquis  Pisani  was  select- 
ed by  the  Queen  to  be  her  husband :  he 
married  her,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  , 
embassy  she  was  "transported  across  the 
Alps"  accordingly.  Catherine  de  Vi- 
vonne,  the  sole  child  of  this  union,  was 
married  in  the  year  1600,  when  she  was 
but  twelve  years  old,  to  Charles  d'An- 
gennes,  Marquis  de  Rambouillet. 

The  bridegroom  was  not  of  very  ma- 
ture y^ars  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
. — little  more  than  three-and-twenty, — 
but  he  was  nearly  twice  as  old  as  his 
wife  I  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was 
wont  to  say  that  she  was  conscious  of 
being  a  mere  child  beside  her  husband 
(whose  age  possibly  appeared  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  a  bride  of  twelve) ;  and 
the  sentiment  of  respect  inspired  by  this 
early  disparity  lasted  throughout  her 
married  life.  And  this  may  account  for 
an  observation  made  by  Tallemant  des 
R6aux,  that  she  and  her  husband  lived  a 
little  too  much  en  cSremonie  together ; 
although  the  Marquis  continued  to  be  to 
the  end  of  his  days  a  most  tender  and 
devoted  husband,  and  entertained  the 
highest  opinion  of  his  wife's  intellect  and 
virtue. 

From  the  period  of  her  first  entrance 
into  the  great  world,  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet disliked  going  to  court.  She 
had  no  sympathy  with  Henry  IV.,  and 
felt  a  particular  aversion  for  his  success- 
or— an  aversion,  be  it  said  in  passing, 
which  the  memoirs  of  the  time  amply 
justify.  Thus,  soon  after  she  was  twenty 
years  old,  she  ceased  to  attend  the  assem- 
blies  at  the  Louvre.  This  resolution  ap- 
peared very  amazing  in  the  eyes  of  her 
compears,  who  could  not  understand 
such  behavior  "  in  a  woman  young, 
beautiful,  and  of  quality  I  "^^  But  we 
have  her  own  testimony  to  the  small  at- 
traction these  assemblies  at  the  Louvre 
must  have  had  for  a  person  of  refinement 
who  enjoyed  society,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  "I  find  nothing  pleasant,'* 
said  she,  "  in  being  pushed  and  pressed 
by  such  a  crowd." 

From  the  time  of  her  relinquishing  at- 
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tending  the  Louvre, — or  very  little  later, 
— dates  the  commencement  of  those  re- 
ceptions which  made  the  ''  Hotel  Kam- 
bouillet"  so  famous,  and  which  had  so 
powerful  and  beneficial  an  influence  on 
the  society  of  their  time.  All  those  who 
frequented  the  "  Hotel  Rambouillet"  be- 
came speedily  remarked  for  the  elegance 
and  nobleness  of  their  manners,  and  the 
use  of  pure  and  correct  language,  entire- 
ly free  from  vulgarity  and  provmcialism. 
The  fair  sex  especially  profited  by  fre- 
quent association  with  the  cultivated 
mind  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet,  and  by 
tlie  observation  of  her  manners,  allowed 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  at  once  gracious 
and  dignified. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ladies  ad- 
mitted to  the  "Hotel  Rambouillet"  could 
be  easily  distinguished  from  those  who 
did  not  enjoy  that  privilege  by  their  air 
of  superior  refinement.  To  mark  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  they 
were  styled  "  Pr6cieuses,"  "lUustres;" 
titles  which  those  to  wliom  they  were 
applied  looked  upon  as  the  most  lionora- 
ble  of  distinctions.  There  is  extant  a 
letter  of  Scarron,  addressed  to  a  great 
lady  of  whom  he  is  soliciting  some  favor, 
in  which  he  protests  that  he  "  kisses  the 
hand  of  her  daughter,  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Vergne,  toitte  himineuse^  toute  preci- 
ct/«<?,"  &c.  This  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vergne  was  afterward  the  Countess  de  la 
Fayette,  who  became  celebrated  as  a 
writer  of  romances.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  works  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette, 
— Madejnoiscile  de  Montpensier^  Zdlde., 
La  Princesse  de  Cloves, — are  distinguish- 
ed by  sobriety  of  style  and  absence  of 
verbositv ;  and  that  the  fair  author's 
mind  and  literary  tastes  were  formed 
under  the  immediate  and  personal  influ- 
ence of  Madame  de  Rambouillet. 

The  list  of  the  habitues  of  the  "  H6. 
tel  Rambouillet "  is  a  long  and  illustri- 
ous one.  Among  them  were  Malherbe, 
Gorneille,  Balzac,  Yoitnre,  Saint-Evre- 
mond.  Menage,  Chapelain ;  the  biilliant 
Sevigne,  the  beautiful  Duchess  de  Che- 
vreuse.  Mademoiselle  Paulet,  renowned 
for  her  exquisite  voice  and  skill  in  music, 
the  virtuous  Countess  de  la  Roche-Gu- 
yon,  cf  whom  it  is  related  that,  havbig 
resbted  the  gallantries  of  Henri  Quatre, 
the  king  appreciating  her  noble  cliarac- 
ter,  made  ner  dame  d'hotineur  to  the 
Queen-Mother,  sayingi  ^^  Since  you  insist 


on  being  a  lady  ofhonor^  you  shall  bfB ' 
one."  The  idols  of  this  brilliant  circle  were 
the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet  nnd  hlefr 
daughter,  Julie  D'Angennes.  The  ht^ 
tcr  was  the  famous  beauty  whom  hw 
husband,  the  Marquis  de  la  Salle-  (after- 
ward Due  de  Montausier),  wooed  lor 
fourteen  years  with  persevering  conatan- 
cy,  and  for  whom  he  caused  to  be  maile 
the  collection  of  love-verses,  illustrated 
by  exquisite  paintings  on  vellum,  known 
as  the  Garland  of  Jvlia.  She  waa  the. 
eldest  and  favorite  child  of  her  mother, 
— but  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
birth, — and  shared  with  the  "  Grande, 
Marquise  "  the  admiring  homage  of  all 
who  frequented  the  ^^  Hdtel  Ramboidl* 
let."  During  the  whole  of  their  reign 
— founded  on  the  most  le^timate  of  aH 
principles,  the  universal  consent  of  the 
governed — these  two  women  were  the 
models  whom  every  one  quoted,  eveiy 
one  praised,  and  every  one  desired  to  JBOr 
tatc.  For  them  even  the  inflexible  eti- 
quette of  the  French  Court  broke  itif. 
rigid  bonds ;  and  Segrais  remarka,  aa  K 
thing  quite  extraordinary  in  his  day, 
the  princesses  of  the  blood  visited 
ame  de  Rambouillet  at  her  own  bona^^ 
although  sJie  teas  not  a  duchess.  ..■ 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Madame. 
de  Rambouillet  was  called  **  the  divine  ' 
Arth6nice."     The  origin  of  the  nanid 
was  in  this  wise : — Racan  relatea  thr- 
one day  talking  with  Malherbe,  then  s- 
very  old  man,  each  determined  to  chooil^ 
a  lady  of  quality  and  of  merit  to  be  tlM| 
subject  of  their  verses.  Malherbe  named 
the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet,  andRaolUL. ' 
Madame  de  Termes.   It  turned  ont  ibp  \ 
both  had  the  same  Christian  name,  ootji,] 
being  Catherine   de  Vivonne,  and  ihi  '. 
other  Catherine  Chabot.    Malherbe  oask^  i 
ceived  the  design  of  writing  an  ecIogiiei;;| 
or  conversation  of  two  snepherda   &  i^ 
praise  of  their  mistresses,  in  which  he  ^ 
himself  should  figure  as  MelihcBiia,  i    *~^ 
Racan  as  Arcan.  ]3ut  in  considering 
plan  of  his  eclogue,  he  feared  that  thja;!) 
circumstance  of  both  ladies  being  name^^ 
Catherine,  would  cause  confusion  in 
poem;  and  he  passed  the  whole  afker^ 
noon  with  Racan  in  turning  andtwii%] 
ing  the  name  in  all  fashions  in  order 
get  a  good  anagram  of  it.     They  foi 
Arthenice^   JSracinthe^    and    Carif 
The  first  was  decided  to  be  the  moatl 
ful.  But  Racan,  writing  a  paatorsl 
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time  afterward,  used  the  name  thns  in- 
^niously  discovered.  And  Madame  de 
RamboniUet  used  to  declare  that  Mai- 
herbe  was  very  angry  at  being  defrauded 
of  the  credit  of  the  invention. 

Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses,  Meli- 
bceus  and  Arthcnice,  have  long  been  out 
of  fashion.  But  the  Grande  Marquise 
possessed  qualities  which  must  in  any  age 
Bccare  respect  and  admiration.  And  m 
selecting  her  for  the  divinity  of  what 
Des  R6aax  calls  his  amour  pokique,  Mal- 
hcrbe  was  abundantly  justified  by  the  al- 
most unanimous  sufirage  of  her  contem- 
poraries. In  a  time  of  great  license  of 
manners,  and  in  which  the  tongue  of 
scandal  spared  few  personages,  high  or 
low,  who  were  at  all  known  m  the  world, 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  preserved  a  per- 
fectly unblemished  reputation.  She  was 
beautiful,  and  the  peculiar  dignity  and 
charm  of  her  manners  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  Her  intelligence  was  highly 
oultivatcd  for  her  day.  She  Avas  a  per- 
fect mistress  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages,  and  well  read  in  the  best  po- 
ets of  those  nations.  She  had  a  natural 
talent  for  drawing,  and  a  very  special 
love  and  taste  for  architecture.  She  was 
herself  the  architect  of  the  "  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet." Dissatisfied  with  all  the  plans 
that  had  been  presented  to  her, — and  to 
succeed  was  not  easy,  for  the  building 
space  at  disposal  was  limited  and  of 
irregular  shape, — she  meditated  pro- 
foundly for  some  time,  and  then  suddenly 
seized  a  pencil  and  traced  a  design  which 
was  afterward  carried  out  in  all  its  de- 
tails. It  is  asserted  of  her  that  she  was 
able  to  understand  and  remember  per- 
fectly the  plan  of  any  building  she  had 
once  seen. 

She  introduced  many  improvements 
in  the  external  and  internal  arrangement 
of  great  houses  in  France.  Her  predi- 
lection was  for  the  pompous  and  magni- 
ficent, but  tempered  by  exquisite  taste 
and  practical  good  sense.  A  contempo- 
rary states  that  she  was  the  first  who 
thought  of  decorating  a  chamber  in  any 
other  color  than  red,  or  tan-color :  and 
thence  it  arose  that  her  great  chamber 
was  so  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
Chambre  bleu.  Sauval,  in  his  Antiquities 
of  Parisy  describes  it  as  being  furnished 
with  blue  velvet  relieved  by  gold  and 
silver.  "  The  large  windows,  reaching 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  made  it 


very  cheerful,  and  allowed  one  to  enjoy 
the  air  and  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
pleasant  garden."  It  was  in  this  chambre 
bleu  that  Arthenice  received  visits.  It 
may  not  be  known  to  many  of  our  read- 
ers that  to  Madame  de  Rambouillet  is 
due  the  introduction  of  the  alcove  into 
France :  that  large  recess  in  the  sleeping- 
chamber — almost  a  room  within  a  room 
— in  which  the  bed  was  placed.  As  she 
advanced  toward  middle  life  she  found 
that  the  heat  of  a  fire  caused  her  great 
inconvenience,  and  even  made  her  ill. 
Despite  all  the  precautions  that  could  be 
taken,  such  as  placing  curtains  and 
screens  between  her  and  the  stove,  she 
was  unable  to  endure  a  fire  in  her  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  "  Necessity,"  says 
Des  Reaux,  "made  her  borrow  from  the 
Spaniards  the  invention  of  the  alcove 
nowadays  "  (1657)  "  so  much  in  vogue 
in  Paris.  The  company  is  warmed  by  a 
fire  in  the  outer  room.  When  it  freezes 
she  remains  on  her  bed,  with  her  legs  and 
feet  in  a  bearskin  bag ;  and  she  is  accus- 
tomed to  say  pleasantly,  on  account  of 
the  great  number  of  coifs  she  wears  in 
winter,  that  she  grows  deaf  at  the  feast 
of  St.  Martin  (12th  of  November),  and 
recovers  her  hearing  at  Easter." 

And  now,  what  solid  advantages  to 
literature  and  society  can  be  said  to  have 
accrued  from  the  reunion  of  the  "  spirit- 
ual "  circle  that  assembled  in  this  blue 
chamber  with  its  gilt  and  painted  alcove  ? 
In  the  first  place  the  "  Hotel  Rambouil- 
let "  was  the  first  private  house  which 
openly  professed  to  respect  and  honor 
men  of  letters.  They  were  received 
there  on  the  same  footing  as  the  "  Grands 
Seigneurs,"  who  treated  them  as  equals. 
The  Grande  Marquise,  to  her  immortal 
honor  be  it  said,  understood  how  to 
value  genius.  And  even  the  lustre  of  a 
noble  scutcheon  (though  she  valued  that 
too,  as  was  natural  in  a  woman  of  her 
birth  and  surroundings)  did  not  outshine 
in  her  eyes  the  glory  which  a  Conieille 
or  a  Bossuet  derived  from  a  higher 
"fountain  of  honor"  than  any  Louis 
that  ever  was  crowned.  Perhaps  her 
most  distinguishing  mental  characteristic 
was  possessing  in  a  supreme  degree  the 
power  of  refined  and  discriminating  a/>. 
preciation,  A  modern  French  writer,  a 
biographer  of  Madame  de  Sevign^,  ob- 
serves that  the  "  Hdtel  Rambouillet "  had 
a  passion  for  le  beau  langage^  and  that 
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this  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a  na- 
tional passion  in  France.  To  enrich,  en- 
noble, and  refine  the  French  tongue,  was, 
above  all,  the  object  of  the  serious  study 
and  constant  attention  of  those  who  as- 
sembled there.  Somaisc,  in  his  Diction- 
iiaire  des  Precieuses^  has  preserved  some 
examples  of  the  changes  they  made  in 
orthography.  Hero  are  a  few  of  the 
yvords  whose  orthography  has  been  re- 
tained according  to  the  corrections  of  the 
Prtcieuaes : — 


Test*?,  Ute. 
Escrits,  ecriU. 
Goust,  go^t 


Solcmnit<?,  solennite. 
Vcu,  rii. 
Ad  vis,  avis. 


It  will  be  perceived  that  the  tendency  of 
these  changes  was  to  introduce  a  more 
phonetic  mode  of  spelling.     But  it  must 
be  owned   that  the  etymology  of  the 
words  has  suffered  in  almost  every  case. 
There  were  numerous  other  corrections 
attempted  by  the  Precieuses  which  have 
not  taken  root  in  the  language.     But 
whatever  we  may  think  of  these,  it  will 
at  least  be  admitted  that  the  insistence 
on   decency  and   j)ropriety   of  speech, 
which  distinguished  Madam6  de  Bam- 
bouillet,  was  entirely  beneficial  to  the 
tone  of  the  society  that  surrounded  her. 
And  on  this  point  again,  in  order  to  ren- 
der full  justice  to  the  Grande  Marquise, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  understand  how 
far    the    habitual    phraseology   of   the 
Grands  Seigneurs  in  her  young  days  was 
from    being    either    proper   or  decent. 
Tallemant  des  Beaux,  who  was  a  great 
friend  and  sincere  admirer  of  Madame 
de  Bambouillet,  naively  reproaches  her 
with  a  too  great  niceness  in  objecting  to 
the  use  of  certain  words.     As  he  gives 
some  of  the  words  in  question,  the  curi- 
ous reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
refer  to  his  IIlstoriett€,%  may  easily  judge 
whether  or  no  the  lady's  squeamishness 
were  excessive.     Few  modern  readers 
will  doubt  that  it  was,  at  all  events,  real. 
But  the  Sieur  des  Beaux  adds  with  deli- 
cious simplicity,  "  This  delicacy  is  carry- 
ing matters  to  excess,  ahove  all  when  one 
is  €71  liberie  ;  " — meaning,  in  intimate 
society,  without  the  constraint  of  a  great 
assembly.    The  worthy  cavalier  can  evi- 
dently see  no  reason  why  people  should 
take  the  trouble  to  be  decent  except  on 
state  occasions  I 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine 
the  habituSs  of  the  ''  HdtelRambouilTet " 


exclusively  occupied  in  literary  discus- 
sions, or  grammatical  argarnents,  which 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  certain  flavor  of 
pedantry.    On  the  contrary,  there  reign- 
ed among  them  at  times  an  almost  clmd- 
ish  gayety  and  good-humor.    Yoitnre, 
whom  a  contemporary  styles  *'*'  a  master 
of  ingenious  pleasantry,    was  the  prime 
mover  in   all  plans  of  merriment  and 
diversion.    This  poet  was  a  ^reat  &vo- 
rite  at  the  "  Hotel  RambouiUet.''    The 
Marquise  treated  him,  it  was  said,  like  a 
spoiled  child.    He  appears  to  have  had  a 
turn  for  practical  joking,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have    lost  him  the  good 
graces  of  one  of  Moli^re's  Prkcieu868 
Jiidicules.     One  of  his  tricks  may  be 
cited  ;  not  as  being  either  witty  or  mge* 
nious, — it  was  the  mere  frolic  of  a  school- 
boy,— but  as  serving  to  illustrate  how 
far  the  "  divine  Arthenice "  was  from 
assuming  goddess-like  aii*s  in  season  and 
out  of  season.    Having  one  day  met  two 
bear-leaders  with  their  beasts  in  the  Rne 
Saint-Thomas,  Voiture  caused  them  to 
enter  as  quietly  as  possible  into  an  apart- 
ment where  Madame  deRambouilletsat 
reading  with  her  back  to  a  tall  screen^ 
The  animals  are  made  to  climb  up  it. 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  hears  a  noise^ 
turns  round,  and  sees  two  brown  hear- 
muzzles  gravely  peering  over  the  top  of 
the  screen  just  above  her  head ! 

The  Marquise  condescended  to  phiy  a 
jest  on  him  in  return.  Voiture  had  com- 
posed a  sonnet  with  which  he  was  Ugh- 
ly  satisfied,  and  which  he  gave  to 
Madame  de  Rambouillet.  She  had  it 
printed  with  all  ])recautions  of  secrecy, 
and  ingeniously  sewn  into  a  collection  of 
poems  published  a  long  time  previous. 
Voiture  finds  the  book — purposely  left 
open  at  that  place — and  sees  the  sonnet, 
lie  reads  and  re-reads  it  several  times, 
occasionally  repeating  his  own  under  his 
breath  so  as  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  difference  between  the  two. 
Finally  he  is  so  .completely  puzzled  that 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must 
have  read  the  sonnet  at  some  former 
period,  and  that  while  he  supposed  him- 
self to  be  inventing,  he  was  only  remem- 
bering. At  length,  when  the  company 
has  been  sufficiently  diverted  with  his  be- . 
wilderment,  the  trick  is  explained,  and 
the  poet  reinstated  in  his  paternal  daim 
to  his  own  offspring. 
There  exists  in  a  Yolnroinons  coUeotioi 
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of  his  correspondence  a  letter  of  Voituro, 
which,  as  it  is  very  brief,  may  be  repro- 
duced here ;  especially  since  it  bears  on 
the  architectural  taste  of  the  Marquise 
de  Rambouillet,  already  mentioned. 
From  this  taste  of  hers  arose  a  jesting 
quarrel  she  had  with  Voiture,  on  the 
score  that  he  recollected  nothing  of  the 
architecture  of  the  fine  buildings  he  saw. 
Voiture  made  a  journey  to  Italy  in  the 
year  1638 ;  and  before  he  set  out,  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  made  him  promise  to 
give  her  a  description  of  the  beautiful 
Italian  edifices  which  she  would  so  in- 
tensely have  enjoyed  seeing  for  herself. 
The  following  letter,  written  to  her  by 
Voiture,  became  quite  celebrated,  under 
the  name  of  the  pleasant  epistle  du  Val- 
entin. What  the  Valentin — or  Valen- 
tino— was,  the  letter  itself  explains : — 

"  Madame, —  For  vour  sake  I  have  examined 
the  Valentin  with  more  attention  than  I  ever 
paid  to  anything  else,  and  since  you  desire 
that  I  should  give  you  the  description  of  it, 
I  will  do  so  with  the  greatest  exactitude  of 
which  I  am  capable.  The  Valentin,  ^kladame, 
is  a  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
Turin,  situated  in  a  meadow,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po.  On  first  arriving  you  per- 
ceive,— may  I  die  if  I  can  tell  what  it  is  you 
perceive  on  first  arriving.  I  believe  it  is  a 
flight  of  steps :  no,  no,  it  is  a  portico :  I  am 
mistaken,  it  is  a  flight  of  steps.  By  my  faith, 
I  know  not  whether  it  bo  a  flight  of  steps  or 
a  portico  I  It  is  but  an  hour  ago  that  I  knew 
the  whole  thing  admirably,  and  my  memory 
has  failed  me.  On  my  way  back  I  will  in- 
form myself  better,  and  I  will  not  fail  to  send 
you  a  full  report. — I  am,"  &c. 
Genottj  October  7,  1638. 

It  is  certainly  not  among  people  ca- 
pable of  giving  and  taking  such  jokes 
with  good  humor  that  we  must  look  for 
the  originals  of  the  Fdcheux^  the  Pre- 
cieuses  lUdicules^  or  the  Femmes  Sci- 
vantes.  There  exists,  indeed,  a  testimo- 
ny to  this  effect  in  the  poetical  epistle 
of  St.  ICvremond,  to  Ninon  d'Enclos, 
written  in  his  old  age.  He  is  recalling  the 
"  good  old  times  "  of  the  regency  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  when  abundance  reigned,  and 
court  and  city  breathed  nothing  but  mirth 
and  love.  "  Then,"he  adds,"  women  were 
learned  without  playing  the  pedant ;  Mo- 
liere  would  vainly  have  searched  the  court 
for  his  affected  JRidicides,  And  his  come- 
dy of  the  Fdcheux  could  never  have  been 
written,  from  absolute  lack  of  models  to 
furnish  the  ideas  for  it." 


If  the  reader  has  in  mind  the  admira- 
ble comedies  above  alluded  to,  he  will 
remember  that  one  marked  absurdity  of 
the  Prccleuses  and  the  Femmes  So- 
vantes  is  a  mania  for  making  their  ser- 
vants as  affected  and  ])cdantic  as  them- 
selves. Philaminte,  in  the  latter  play, 
discharges  Martine  fbr  making  false  con- 
cords, and  for  "  insulting  her  ears  by  a 
low  common  expression  decisively  con- 
demned by  Vaugelas," — an  authority 
on  grammar  from  whom  there  was  no 
appeal;  and  in  the  former  piece,  Made- 
Ion  severely  reproves  her  country  wait- 
ing-maid for  her  ignorance  in  not  under- 
standing that  "a  counsellor  of  thagraces," 
means  a  mirror ;  and  moreover  desires 
her  not  to  "  soil  the  glass  by  the  com- 
munication of  her  image."  This  is  ad- 
mirable pleasantry,  and  was  doubtless 
scarcely  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the 
absurdities  of  superfine  afi;cctation  prac- 
tised by  the  "  wretched  apes  "  who  cop- 
ied, and  spoilt  in  the  copying,  "  excel- 
lent things."  But  how  far  it  was  from 
reproducmg  the  tone  of  the  "  HOtel 
Rambouillet"  in  the  days  when  its 
mistress  was  still  a  power  in  society,  it 
requires  but  a  cursory  examination  of 
contemporary  memoirs  to  discern. 

Tiie  Marquis  de  Rambouillet  had,  it 
would  seem,  an  unusual  number  of  ec- 
centrics am  once  his  domestics.  One  man 
in  particular,  a  certain  Maitre  Claude, 
who  had  risen  through  various  grades  of 
service  to  be  the  ^''  ArgeJitier^  of  the 
house  (an/cw^/cr  at  that  date  signified  the 
person  employed  to  arrange  the  accounts ; 
as  we  should  say,  steward),  was  a  man 
of  singular  simplicity.  The  Marquise 
used  to  amuse  herself  with  his  oddities, 
and  delighted  to  make  him  give  her  an 
account  of  any  men,  thing,  or  strange 
place  he  had  seen.  One  day  when  he 
had  been  to  see  the  treasury  of  St.  De- 
nis, his  mistress  required  him  to  describe 
it  to  her.  "  Among  other  things,"  said 
he,  "  I  saw  our  neighbor's  arm."  Afler 
vainly  endeavoring  to  guess  what  he 
meant  by  this,  the  JVIarquise  demanded 
an  explanation.  "  He,  Madame !  "  said 
he,  "  the  arm  of  the  saint  who  lives  at 
the  bottom  of  our  street :  the  arm  of 
St.  Thomas."  The  "Hotel  Rambouil- 
let  "  was  situated  in  the  line  Saint 
TJiomas  'du  Louvre. 

Once  in  speaking  of  some  one  he  said, 
"  That  man  is  a  goldsmith  by  nation," 
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meaning  by  profession.  Imagine  the  hor- 
ror of  "  Madelon  "  or  "  Philaminte  "  at 
such  an  error  I     On  another  occasion 
when  the  whole  family  was  at  Rambouil- 
let,  the  Marquis's  country  seat,  the  house- 
hold being  assembled  in  the  chapel,  the 
*'^pain  henit "   (bread    blessed    by  the 
priest)  was  can'ied  round  and  presented 
successively  to    every  person    present. 
But  Maitre  Claude  conceived  that  a  due 
order  of  precedence  had  not  been  ob- 
served in  Its  distribution,  and  that  it  was 
not  brought  to  him  soon  enough.      Ac- 
cordingly when  it  came  to  his  turn,  in- 
stead of  respectfully  receiving  the  ^''pain 
hinit^^'*  he  exclaimed,  to  the  great  scan- 
dal of  all  present,  "  Carry  it  to  the  dev- 
il !     ril  none  of  it."     Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  although  she  could  not  help  be- 
ing diverted,  would  not  permit  such  an 
insolence  to  pass  unnoticed.     She  sent 
for  Claude,  and   gravely  remonstrated 
with  him  on  having    thus  scandalized 
everybody.      She    told    him    that    the 
occasion  had  been  one  for  the 'display  of 
Christian  humility  rather  than  arrogance. 
"You  said,"  she  added,  "'Carry  it  to 
the  devil ! '     Do  you  not  know  that  all 
that  is  blessed  and  holy  is  repugnant  to 
the  demon  ?    and  that  in  so   speaking 
you  uttered  a  great  impiety  ?  "     And  in 
short  she  gave  him  a  long  lecture.  After 
listening   with    profound   attention,   he 
said,  "  It  is  true  that  I  did  wrong.   But, 
Madame,  where  in  the  world  is  one  to 
assert  one's  rank,  if  we  may  not  assert  it 
in  church?  "      This  same  Maitre  Claude 
ended  his  days  in  the  service  of  theRam- 
bouillets.    When  he  grew  too   old  for 
active  duties,  he  was  made   concierge. 
Once,  while   he  filled  this  latter  post, 
Madame  dc  Rambouillet  sent  him  word 
that  he  was  to  see  all  prepared  for  the 
arrival  of  company  at  the  h6tel.      He 
made  up  his  mind  to  see  half  the  court ; 
and  when  there  arrived  merely  members 
of  the  family,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Montausier  (son-in-law  and  daughter  of 
the   Marquise),   and    Mademoiselle    de 
Rambouillet,  Maitre  Claude  exclaimed, 
"  What !  is  it  only  you  f  And  I  had  ta- 
ken so  much  trouble  !      Another  time  I 
shall  not  believe  so  easily ! " 

Before  quitting  the  subject  we  must 
not  omit  to  say  that  no  one  was  more 
beloved  by  her  domestics,  and'  even  by 
the  domestics  of  her  friends  and  rela- 
tioB8,  than  Madame  de  Rambouillet.    A 


notable  example  of  Uiis  is  nftirated  by 
Tallemant  des  R6aux.  A  gentleman 
named  Patru  was  supping  at  the  "  H6tei 
de  Nemours  "  with  a  certain  Abb6  de 
Saint  Spire.  The  Abbe  was  a  frequenter 
of  the  "  Hotel  Rambouillet."  The  cfm- 
versation  turned  mostly  on  the  Marquise. 
A  butler  named  Audry,  who  was  pre- 
sent, hearing  that  Monsieur  Patru  was 
also  a  friend  of  Madame  de  Rambooit 
let,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  saying, 
"  Oh,  sir,  I  adore  you  I  I  was  twelve 
years  in  the  household  of  M.  de  Mon- 
tausier, and  since  you  are  a  friend  of  the 
*  Grande  Marquise,'  I  will  allow  no  one 
to  8ei"ve  you  with  wine  this  evening  but 
myself." 

The  latter  years  of  Catiierine  de  Ram- 
bouillet were  peaceful  and  cheerful.  She 
was  able  to  read  throughout  the  entire 
day  up  to  the  end  of  her  life,  and  it  was 
her  favorite  occupation.  She  preserved 
a  pleasing  appearance  to  the  last,  and 
retained  in  a  great  degree  the  delicacy 
of  her  singularly  fair  complexion.  When 
the  Prccieuses  Hidicules  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  1650,  the  "  Orande 
Marquise,"  then  an  old  woman  of  seven- 
ty-one, was  present  with  nearly  all  her 
family,  and  doubtless  enjoyed  Moli&re's 
wit  with  the  best.  The  satire  directed 
against  vulgar  pretensions,  and  false  as- 
sumptions of  learning  and  fine  breeding, 
had  nothing  in  it  which  could  wound 
her.  The  "Grande  Marquise'* — let  us 
admit  in  her  what  blemishes  we  may — 
Avas  thoroughly  and  essentially  a  lady. 

Her  daughter,  Madame  de  Montansier, 
the  beautiful  Julie  d'Angennes,had  a  lit- 
tle girl  who  was  the  great  delight  of  her 
grandmother's  declining  years.  Of  the 
precocity  and  esprit  of  this  child  many 
stoiies  are  told.  When  she  was  aboat 
four  years  old  a  fox  was  brought  into 
her  father's  country-house  by  some  one. 
No  sooner  does  little  Marie  perceive  it 
than  she  claps  her  hands  to  her  necklace. 
"  Why  do  you  do  that,  Marie  ?"  she  is 
asked.  • "  Oh,  I  am  afraid  the  fox  might 
steal  my  necklace.  Foxes  are  so  cun- 
ning in  JEsopfs  Fables  /"  Once  she  con- 
fided to  her  grandmother  that  she  intend- 
ed to  write  a  comedy.  "But,  grand- 
mamma," added  she,  "we  must  get  Cor* 
neille  just  to  cast  his  eyes  over  it  before 
it  is  played."  Is  there  not  a  delicious 
flavor  of  the  H6tel  Rambouillet  about 
that  ? 
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No  less  characteiistic  of  a  different 
phase  of  the  life  that  environed  the  child 
IB  the  following? : — On  her  fifth  birthday 
sho  drew  her  little  chair  up  to  the  bed- 
side of  Madame  de  KambouiUet,  and  said 
gravely,  "  Come  now,  grandmamma, 
now  that  lam  five  years  old^  let  us  talk 
a  little  about  State  affairs!"  Can  we 
not  see  the  whole  scene?  The  pretty 
fragile  child,  seated  "  in  her  little  chair," 
with  all  the  gravity  of  an  elfin  queen  ; — 
the  blue  chamber  with  its  gold  and  vel- 
vet, its  airy  windows,  and  great  baskets 
full  of  fres5i  flowers,  which,  says  Made- 
moiselle de  Scudery,  gave  the  apartment 
an  air  of  perpetual  spring  ; — the  great 
bed  covered  with  bearskin  wrappings  ; 
and  the  fair,  sweet,  aged  face  of  Arth6- 
nice  smiling  down  upon  her  little  grand- 
child ! 

The  Grandd  Marquise  survived  her 
husband  some  years.  Little  Marie  was 
greatly  touched  on  witnessing  her  grand- 
mother's afliiction  at  the  death  of  the 
Marquis.  "  Don't  be  sorry,  grandmam- 
ma,'* she  said.  "  God  has  willed  it  so. 
Won't  you  wish  what  God  wishes  ?"  She 
spontaneously  spoke  of  having  some 
masses  said  for  the  repose  of  her  grand- 
father. "  Ah,"  said  her  governess,  "  if 
your  grandpapa,  who  loved  you  so  much, 
could  but  Know  it!"  "Does  he  not 
know  it  ?"  returns  the  sir-year-old  child. 
"  He,  who  is  in  the  presence  of  God  1" 


We  cannot  better  termioate  this  paper 
than  by  a  quotation  from  the  funeral 
oration  spoken  at  the  burial  of  Madame 
de  Montausier,  by  the  famous  F16chier, 
bishop  of  Nimes.  This  ecclesiastic  rival- 
led Bossuet  as  an  orator,  and  his  oration 
on  the  death  of  the  great  Turenne  is 
looked  upon  as  a  masterpiece  of  elo- 
quence. Flechier  had  in  his  youth  been 
present  at  some  of  the  reunions  of  the 
"H6tel  Rambouillet."  He  is  speaking 
many  years  after  the  ffreat  day  of  their 
glory  had  departed.  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet is  dead,  her  daughter  is  dead ; 
and  the  words  of  the  preacher  serve  to 
prove  how  dear  the  memory  of  the 
"  Grande  Marquise"  remained  to  the 
generation  that  succeeded  her.  "Re- 
member those  apartments  which  are  still 
regarded  with  so  much  veneration ; 
where  the  mind  was  purified,  where  vir- 
tue was  revered  under  the  name  of  the 
incomparable  Arthenice ;  the  rendezvous 
of  so  many  persons  of  quality  and  of 
merit  who  composed  a  select  court,  nu- 
merous without  confusion,  modest  with- 
out constraint,  learned  without  pride, 
polished  without  affectation.'* 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  respected  ecclesiastics 
of  his  day  to  the  merits  of  a  society 
which  some  persons  have  committed  the 
anachronism  of  mistaking  for  the  object 
of  Moliere's  inimitable  satire. 
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TUB  OTTOMAN  RULE  IN  EUROPE. 


Looking  back  on  the  poUtical  achieve- 
ments of  the  year  whicn  has  just  ended, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is 
but  little  reason  for  congratulation  on  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  solu- 
tion of  great  European  questions.  The 
unification  of  Germany  is  impeded  at 
every  step  by  Prussian  absolutism  and 
French  jealousy.  Rome  seems  further 
than  ever  from  becoming  the  capital  of 
Italy.  And  Europe  has  again  been 
alarmed,  just  as  she  was  about  the  same 
time  in  18G8,  by  the  reappearance  of  that 
bugbear  of  diplomacy,  the  irrepressible 
Eastern  question.  One  would  think  that 
by  this  time  those  among  us  who  are  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  as  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all 


Turkish  troubles,  must  begin  to  doubt 
the  virtue  of  their  specific.  It  was  per- 
haps natural,  at  a  moment  when  Russia 
M'as  supposed  to  have  been  effectually 
barred  from  all  further  advance  towards 
Constantinople,  and  while  the  claims  of 
nationalities  were  still  regarded  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the  interests  of  what  was 
called  high  State  policy,  that  it  should  bo 
thought  that  a  European  guarantee 
would  be  suflScient  to  protect  the  Otto- 
man rule  in  Europe,  and  to  give  the 
Sultan  an  opportunity  of  making  those 
reforms  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  would 
consolidate  the  various  nationalities? of 
Turkey  into  a  united  and  homogeneous 
State.  Such  a  view  had  much  to 
recommend    it,    especially  to    English 
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statesmen,  bccnuBe  of  its  apjmrent  prac- 
ticability and  commou  Benao ;  but  it 
failed  to  tnke  into  acconut  that  strong 
national  siiirit  wtiich,  among  tiio  excita- 
ble populations  of  tlie  South,  is  altvays 
a  more  powerful  incentive  to  action  tlian 
considei'ations  of  material  interest.  Al- 
ready many  events  have  occurred  which 
cieaiiy  prove  the  insufficiency  of  the  ar- 
rangement made  in  185t>.  Moldavia  and 
Wailacliia,  wtiich  were  to  bo  ruled  sepa- 
rately by  native  hospodars,  have  been 
first  nnited,  and  have,  secondly,  been 
placed  under  a  foreign  prince;  the  Ser- 
vian fortresses,  then  occupied  by  Turk- 
ish garrisons,  have  siuce  been  given  over 
to  the  national  troops  ;  Montenegro, 
claimed  by  AH  Pasha  at  tlio  Paris  Con- 
ference as  a  Turkish  province,  has  prac- 
tically asserted  her  independence,  and 
the  Turkish  Government  itself  is  now  ne- 
gotiating with  her  on  aquestion  of  fron- 
tier, just  as  it  would  negotiate  with  a  for- 
eign power.  In  Turkev  proper,  though 
the  Sultan  lias  done  much  and  begun  more 
in  the  way  of  reform,  insiirrections  are 
rather  more  frequent,  and  no  less  trou- 
blesome, than  they  were  before  the  Cri- 
mean war.  lu  face  of  such  facts  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  state  of  things  in  Turkey  is 
only  provisional,  and  that  the  Ottoman 
rule  in  Europe  must  fall,  sooner  or  later. 
Except  among  a  few  politicians  of  tlio 
Palmei'stoii  school,  who  have  become 
identified  with  the  Eastern  policy  of  that 
minister,  this  seems  to  be  now  the  gen- 
eral impression  of  those  who  have  |)aiil 
any  attention  to  Eastern  affairs.  Wiiat 
is  the  real  nature  and  locality,  however, 
of  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  Otto- 
man dominion  is  a  question  on  which 
much  uncertainty  still  prevails.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  ]>resent  article  to  ftimish 
materials  for  a  consideration  of  this 
question.  Xo  clear  understanding  as  to 
the  position  of  the  Turkish  Government 
among  tlie  subject  races  of  the  Levant 
can  be  arrived  at.  mdess  tlio  strength 
and  tendency  of  tlio  national  influen- 
ces at  work  among  them  are  known 
witii  some  approach  to  accuracy. 

At  the  time  of  the  Greek  war  of  inde- 
pendcm-o,  and  for  many  years  aller- 
waniu,  it  was  very  generally  believed  iu 
this  country  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Christians  iu  Turkey  proper  were  Greeks. 
Thia  error  has  nov  been  effectnally  dis- 


pelled by  the  singularly  laoid  ■ 
informed  writings  of  the  late  Lofd 
Slrangford,  and  it  was  probably  the  il^ 
terest  created  by  him  and  other  viiten 
on  the  Slavonians  which  has  csaied  tu 
almost  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the  rail 
Greeks  in  the  empire.  Yet  these  Greaki  ' 
are  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Turkish  populations ;  they  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  former  rulera  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  still  oxercLse  a  very 
considerable  influence  on  the  administra- 
tion ;  and,  which  is  even  more  interest- 
ing from  a  political  point  of  view,  tbejr 
must,  by  their  position  and  nationality, 
form  the  basis  of  any  attempt  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  to  make  conquests  in  th6 
Balkan  peninsula. 

The  Greeks  in  Turkey  differ  in  numy 
important  respects  from  their  coQDtrjr- 
men  of  the  Morea.      The  language  spo- 
ken at  Athens  is  far  from  classical,  but  it 
is  purity  itself  compared  with  the  hybrid 
tongue  of  the  Greeks  of  ConBtandnojile; 
and  the  well-known  Greek  type  of  fitoa 
is  nrnch    more  rarely   to  be  met  with 
among    the    liomiei, — 'PufucToi — as    ths   i 
Tnrkish   Greeks    call    themselves, 
among  the  Ilcilenes  of  the  Greek  p 
sula  and  the  islands.     But  the  most  iiib- 1 
portant  point  of  diiference,  in  a  political 
sense,  is  that  of  national  character.  Ut- 
ing  in  the  midst  of  the  Btost  fiimons  .1 
scenes  of  ancient  Greek  hietary,  and 
thrown,  both  by  circumcftances  and  bjr 
natural  disposition,  into  a  career  of  po-  i 
litical  adventure,  the  Hellene  is  entirely 
absorbed  by  thoughts  of  glory  and  < 
quest,  which  are  the  only  means  ofsi 
tying  ills  patriotic  ambition,  and  at  the  J 
s,imc  time  providing  for  bis   mateiialJ 
wants.  In  Turkey  the  Greek  has  no  sooh^ 
aspirations.     lie  has  all  the  suppleaeH  j 
and  versatility  of  his  race,  Uit  the  I    "" 
diiions  of  his  ancestors  and  bis  pr« 
position  have  turned  his  talents  and  ] 
sions  into  an  entirely  different  chai 
from  that  pursued  by  his  Hellenic  bra 
er.     As  in  the  days  of  the  Lower  Em-' 
pire,  the  chief  object  of  the  life  of  *Il~  ^ 
Greek  inhabitant  of  moilcm  ByKantin 
is   money-getting,   and    nearly   all    f 
commerce  of  the  country  being  in  ] 
bands,  he  has  ample  opportuBities  of  in-'a 
dulging  in  his  favorite  pnrvnit.   Norti' 
he  be  said  to  labor  under  that   [*" 
sense  of  wrong  and  opprenioa  1 
drives  other  subject  n 
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their  rulers.  For  centuries' the  Turk  has 
been  not  so  much  his  tyrant  as  his  dupe. 
The  laxity  of  morals  which  prevailed 
among  the  Byzantine  Greeks  at  the  time 
of  the  Turkish  conquest,  combined  with 
the  natural  craftiness  of  their  race,  led 
them  to  become  the  panderers  and  flatter- 
ers of  their  rulers,  and  they  played  this 
part  so  cleverly  and  unscrupulously  that 
many  of  them  soon  became  the  posses- 
sors of  immense  fortunes.  The  spread 
of  civilization  among  the  other  races  of 
the  empire,  and  their  admission  to  a  share 
in  political  power,  have  since  cut  off  from 
the  Greeks  a  fruitful  source  of  wealth, 
by  rendering  it  impossible  to  levy  exor- 
bitant imposts,  as  they  used  to  do,  on 
the  unfortunate  Moldavians,  Wallachi- 
ans,  and  Bulgarians,  who  were  given 
over  to  them  like  so  many  cattle  by  their 
Turkish  patrons ;  but  even  now  they 
occupy  the  most  important  posts  in  the 
Government,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the 
embassies,   and, — as  usual    with    rene- 

fades, — are  among  the  most  loyal  of  the 
ultan's  subjects. 

Of  the  sort  of  oppression  suffered  by 
the  Poles  under  Russia,  or  by  the  Vene- 
tians under  Austria,  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  other  subject  races  of  the  Levant 
liave  had  any  experience,  even  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  Turkish  rule.  The 
Ottoman  conquest  brought  peace  and 
order  into  an  empire  which,  under  its 
Byzantine  sovereigns,  had  been  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  anarchy.  It  furnished  the 
strong  government  which  could  alone  at 
that  time  give  the  necessary  security  for 
person  and  property ;  and  though  the 
first  Sultans  crushed  their  enemies  with 
a  relentless  hand,  they  ruled  on  the  whole 
equitably,  and  watched  carefully  over  the 
interests  of  their  Christian  subjects.  Later 
on,  when  the  successors  of  the  Orkans 
and  Murads,  brought  up  among  women 
and  eunuchs,  delegated  their  authority 
to  corrupt  favorites,  there  were,  no 
doubt,  many  cases  of  individual  oppres- 
sion ;  but  the  oppressors  were  as  often 
(irccks  as  Turks.  The  policy  of  the 
Turks  toward  the  peoples  they  subdued 
was  utterly  unlike  that  of  other  con- 
querors. It  took  centuries  to  admit  the 
people  of  ancient  Ital  y  to  the  citizen- 
ship of  Rome ;  and  afterward,  when 
Rome  was  invaded  by  the  barbarians, 
the  Romans  suffered  the  same  disabili- 
ties as  they  had  themselves  formerly 


inflicted.  But  the  Turks  sacnficed  ev- 
erything to  their  religion  and  the  unity 
of  the  State  ;  their  government  made  no 
distinction  between  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered, — whatever  his  condition, 
nationality,  or  color, — the  moment  they 
were  united  by  the  same  faith.  When- 
ever the  Sultans  made  a  grant  of  land, 
either  to  reward  their  old  companions  or 
to  attract  proselytes,  both  Mussulmans 
and  Christians  received  it  on  the  same 
conditions.  They  had  to  give  a  tithe  of 
their  produce  to  the  Sultan,  whose  right 
of  property  to  all  the  land  in  the  coun- 
try was  inalienable,  and,  as  citizens, 
they  were  bound  either  to  serve  person- 
ally in  the  army  or  pay  a  fixed  tax. 

Thus,  even  before  the  reforms  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  the  principle  of  the  political 
equality  of  the  Turkish  and  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  was  recognized 
by  the  Government.  Unlike  too  many 
of  his  predecessors,  Mahmoud  had  noble 
instincts  and  a  quick  intelligence,  and 
the  Greek  revolution,  added  to  the  con- 
stant rebellions  of  the  pashas  in  the  prov- 
inces, and  the  sad  experiences  of  his  war 
with  Russia,  showed  him  that  nothing 
but  a  radical  change  in  the  organization 
of  the  empire  could  save  it  from  ruin. 
He  scarcely  concealed  the  contempt  he 
felt  for  the  stolid  pride  and  fatalistic 
sluggishness  of  his  Turkish  subjects,  and 
strove  hard  to  strengthen  his  govern- 
ment by  freeing  the  Christians  from  the 
disabilities  under  which  they  labored. 
The  effect  produced  on  the  Greeks  by 
his  reforms  is  vividly  described  in  an  un- 
published manuscript  now  before  us, 
written  by  a  Greek  priest  who  was  living 
in  Turkey  at  the  time.  "  When,"  says 
the  writer,  "  after  the  massacre  of  the 
Janissaries  at  Constantinople,  a  chase 
after  them  was  set  on  foot  in  our  pasha- 
lick,  our  bosoms  began  to  breathe  more 
freely.  The  dread  of  the  authorities 
which  had  until  then  been  known  only 
to  us,  was  now  shared  by  our  Mussul- 
man neighbors.  The  ])asha's  gendarmes 
looked  into  our  village,  and  carried  all 
the  Turks  who  had  committed  abuses  to 
l^roussa,  where  their  hair  was  cut  ofE^ 
their  beards  shaved,  and  they  were 
thrust  into  the  common  prison.  Among 
these  were  beys,  agas,  and  other  persons 
of  rank.  And  when  the  Islam  j3ey  of 
Derbent,  who  had  killed  a  Greek  priest, 
had  his  own  head  cut  ofl^,  and  it  was  ex- 
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posed  to  the  public  gazo  for  forty-eight 
hours  in  the  public  street,  we  began  to 
believe  that  bett<3r  times  were  coming, 
and  that  what  had  been  told  us  was 
true, — that  the  Sultan  was  the  friend  of 
the  rayahs.  Often  great  magnates  were 
sent  to  Broussa,  even  ladies  of  the  harem ; 
a  few  only  reached  their  destination,  the 
remainder  disappeared  on  the  way.  Af- 
terward, when  1  went  to  Constantinople, 
I  heard  firmans  read  forbidding  the  op- 
pression of  the  poor  and  the  levying  of 
arbitrary  contributions.  It  was  pro- 
claimed that  in  their  respective  churches 
a  Christian  was  a  Christian,  a  Jew  a 
Jew,  and  a  Mussulman  a  Mussulman ; — 
but  that  before  the  Sultan  they  were  all 
equal.  This  was  not  preciselv  the  case 
in  practice  ;  but  it  was  a  comfort  to  feel 
that  at  least  these  things  were  spoken, — 
things  that  had  not  even  been  dreamt  of 
before.  We  presented  a  petition  beg- 
ging that  an  aga  might  be  sent  to  keep 
ord€r  in  our  village.  This  was  done, 
and  though  the  aga  and  his  assistants 
cost  us  a  good  deal, — killing  our  sheep 
and  fowls  and  taking  baksheesh  without 
end, — yet  they  prevented  the  depreda- 
tions of  others.  We  took  to  work  on 
our  own  account.  Formerly  there  was 
no  possibility  of  earning  anything;  now, 
what  is  yours  is  yours,  and  everybody 
gets  his  share, — the  priest,  the  bishop, 
the  patriarch,  and  the  Sultan." 

The  practical  working  of  the  reforms 
thus  inaugurated  may  be  very  clearly 
seen  in  any  of  the  numerous  Greek  vil- 
lages on  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora.  These  villages, 
with  parts  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  con- 
tain nearly  the  whole  of  the  Greek  popu- 
lation of  Turkey,  which  does  not  exceed 
a  million.  Originally  built  by  pirates, 
who  formed  the  principal  element  of  the 
Greek  colonization  on  these  coasts,  they 
are  usually  situated  in  out-of-the-way 
spots  not  easily  accessible  by  land.  This, 
however,  did  not  protect  them  against 
the  incursions  of  the  Turks,  who  gradually 
appropriated  to  themselves  the  best  sites 
for  houses  and  the  most  fertile  of  the 
adjoining  fields,  leaving  only  some  small 
patches  of  land  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
rayahs.  In  most  of  the  villages  traces  of 
this  state  of  things  arc  still  visible.  The 
old  houses  are  hidden  in  narrow  streets, 
painted  black  so  as  not  to  attract  notice, 
and  provided  with  secret  passages  by 


which  their  inhabit«nts  oould  commiiiu- 
cate  with  each  other  without  going  into 
the  open  air.  The' houses  which  have 
been  ouilt  within  the  last  thirty  yean 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  these  relics 
of  the  old  regime.  They  are  like  wooden 
cages,  the  interstices  being  fiUed  np  with 
unprepared  brick  plastered  over  with 
lime.  They  have  windows  innumeni- 
ble,  and  are  oflen  richly  adorned  with 
carvings  made  by  Bulgarian  artisans. 
But  the  greatest  change  was  that  effected 
in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  right  of 
possessing  property  once  opened  to  them, 
the  Greek  villagers  threw  themselves 
with  characteristic  eagerness  into  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  and  their  shrewdness, 
perseverance,  and  adventurous  spirit 
insured  them  success.  They  formed 
themselves  into  companies,  subscribed 
funds  to  buy  ships,  conveyed  the  pro- 
duce of  their  villages  to  the  great  towns, 
and  carried  goods  to  the  ports  of  the 
two  adjoining  seas.  In  their  villages 
they  cultivated  gardens^  raised  silk- 
worms, and  planted  vineyards  and  mul- 
berry and  olive  trees,  with  which  ithe 
hills,  that  twenty  years  a^o  were  quite 
bare,  are  now  covered  to  their  summits. 
The  Turkish  families,  on  the  other  hand, 
finding  their  trade  taken  out  of  their 
hands  by  their  more  active  and  entw- 
prising  Greek  neighbors,  gradually  di»> 
appeared  from  the  villages  where  they 
were  once  dominant,  and  the  few  that 
remain  are  of  the  poorest  and  most  igno- 
rant class. 

In  this  way  the  Greeks  have  obtained 
a  considerable  degree  of  real  power  in 
the  country,  while  still  ostensibly  ac- 
knowledging the  supremacy  of Uie Turks; 
and  the  latter  are  oflen  made  the  vic- 
tims of  the  chicanery  or  superior  wealth 
of  the  professedly  subject  race.  A  strik- 
ing instance  of  this  occurred  in  a  Greek 
village  a  year  or  two  ago.  A  piece  of 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village,  oelong- 
ing  to  some  Turks,  was  used  by  them  as 
a  pasture  ground  for  their  cattle.  All 
the  rest  of  the  land  in  the  district  was 
in  the  hands  of  Greeks,  and  they  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  Turks  to  sdl 
thom  this  property  also,  but  in  vain.  The 
Greeks  then  began  a  system  of  petty 
persecution  in  order  to  gain  their  object 
cuttin^^  the  grass,  turning  up  the  ground 
with  the  plough,  and  beatinff  the  diep 
herds.    This  expedient  would  probsibfy       .^ 
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have  been  effectual;  but  a  Turkish 
functionary  happening  to  be  in  the  vil- 
lage at  the  time,  he  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  draw  up  a  complaint  to  the 
Government.  The  Greeks,  alarmed  at 
this  unusual  display  of  energy,  then  con- 
sented to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  petition  was  withdrawii. 
Once  the  danger  was  over,  however,  they 
brought  the  matter  be  fore  the  local  tribu- 
nal, where,  with  the  help  of  a  little  spe- 
cial pleading,  and  some  liberal  presents 
to  the  magistrate,  they  soon  got  it  set- 
tled  their  own   wav.     It  was  decided 

m 

that  as  the  land  would  bo  more  profita- 
ble both  to  the  village  and  the  Sultan  if 
it  were  cultivated,  it  should  no  longer  be 
used  for  pasturage ;  so  that  the  Turks 
now  had  to  sell  their  lands  at  a  much 
lower  price  than  had  been  offered  them 
before  the  trial.* 

The  Greeks  in  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
though  not  so  prosperous  as  those  of 
Roumelia,  are  politically  on  the  same 
footing.  In  Epirus  most  of  them  are 
to  be  found  in  a  cluster  of  about  fifly 
villages  lying  under  a  spur  of  Mount 
Pindus,  in  a  district  called  Zagori.  Each 
of  these  villages  elects  a  magistrate, 
and  the  magistrates  in  their  turn  elect  a 
president,  through  whom  they  communi- 
cate with  the  pasha  at  Janina,  the  capi- 
tal In  this  town  the  Greeks,  who  form 
the  wealthiest  and  most  intelligent  part 
of  the  population,  have  the  same  sort  of 
self-government  as  in  the  villages.  The 
chief  authority  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  who  lodge  fti  the  citadel  together 
with  the  Jews — the  latter  being,  all 
over  Turkey,  warm  partisans  of  the 
Ottoman  dominion;  but  the  strongest 
and  most  numerous  race  in  the  province 
is  the  Albanian,  which  is  often  very  in- 
correctly confounded  with  the  Greek. 
The  Albanians  furnish  the  Turkish  army 
with  its  best  soldiers,  and  have  re- 
peatedly been  employed  in  Crete  and 
other  Greek  districts  to  put  down  insur- 
rections. Unlike  the  Greeks,  they  have 
very  little  religious  feeling,  and  there 
are  at  least  as  many  Mussulmans  among 
them  as  Christians.     An  Albanian  often 

*  Most  of  the  above  facts  are  taken  from  acme 
unpublished  notes  written,  during  a  long  residence 
in  the  country,  by  the  late  General  Jordan,  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  and  diplomatist,  who  possessed 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Eastern  affairs  such  as 
fevr/if  any,  Europeans  have  ever  attained. 


becomes  a  Mussulman  in  order  to  get 
some  lucrative  post  under  Government, 
his  wife  at  the  same  time  remaining  a 
Christian  ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  during  Lent  a  sort  of  cake  is 
made,  one  half  of  which  is  flour  and 
water  for  the  Christian  wife,  and  the 
other  half  a  savory  mess  of  mutton, 
butter,  and  vegetables,  for  the  Mussul- 
man husband.  The  Albanian  language, 
too,  which  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  ancient  Illyrian,  is  utterly  unintelli- 
gible to  a  Greek.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  if  the  Albanians  had  joined  the 
Greeks  during  the  revolution,  both  Epi- 
rus and  Thessaly  would  have  been  lost 
to  the  Sultan.  But  Ali  Pasha's  rebellion 
was  essentially  an  Albanian  one,  and 
was  entirely  distinct  from  the  Hellenic 
movement  in  the  Morea.  According  to 
M.  Poujade,  an  Albanian  chief  actually 
entered  Acamania  with  the  object  of 
joining  the  insurgents  ;  but  hearing  the 
people  exclaim,  "  Long  live  our  race  I " 
he  turned  back  again,  well  knowing  that 
the  race  to  which  he  belonged  had  noth- 
ing in  common  with  the  Greek. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
of  the  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  empire 
that  they  enjoy  a  considerable  degree 
of  both  political  and  religious  liberty, 
that  they  are  very  prosperous,  and  that 
they  have  great  and  unusual  oppoitu- 
nities  of  amassing  wealth  and  rising  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  State.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  if  the  Ottoman  do- 
minion were  overthrown  the  material 
condition  of  the  Greeks  would  be  fer 
less  flourishing  than  it  is  now.  They 
form  about  one-eleventh  of  the  total 
population  of  European  Turkey,  and 
have  therefore,  under  the  present  regime, 
a  much  greater  share  of  the  good  things  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Government  than  they 
are  entitled  by  their  numbers  to  receive. 
A  break-up  of  the  existing  organization 
of  the  empire  would  raise  a  host  of  livals 
— Bulgarians,  Servians,  Roumans,  and 
Hellenes  from  the  kingdom — who  would 
soon  drive  them  from  the  advantageous 
position  they  now  occupy.  Whether 
their  patriotism  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
overcome  these  considerations  remains 
to  be  seen.  Judging  by  past  experience, 
we  should  say  it  was  not.  Even  during 
the  Greek  revolution,  when  they  had 
not  a  tithe  of  the  privileges  they  have 
now,  they  did  not  move  a  step  to  assist 
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their  brothers  of  the  IIclleniG  peninsula, 
and  all  subsequent  rebellions  against  the 
Goremment  have  found  them  quite 
passive.  Xor  is  tliere  any  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  ever  be  more 
fnendly  to  tlie  "  great  idea  "  than  they 
are  now.  The  spread  of  civilization 
does  not  tend  to  intensify  the  spirit  T)f 
patriotism — still  less  to  create  it ;  and  it 
may  be  expected  that,  as  their  material 
wants  increase,  they  will  only  become 
more  attached  to  the  existing  state  of 
things.  Their  natural  dislike  to  the 
Turks  and  sympathy  with  the  Ilellenes 
would  no  doubt  prevent  most  of  them 
from  aclivelv  assistinjsc  their  Government 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Greece ;  but 
such  negative  support  would  be  of  little 
use  to  the  aspiring  politicians  of  Athens, 
who  can  only  hope  to  achieve  the  ardu- 
ous task  of  establishing  their  dominion 
on  the  Bosphorus  by  a  determined  and 
unanimous  effort  of  the  whole  Greek  race. 

The  Philhellenist  revival  which  was 
produced  in  this  country  by  the  Cretan 
insurrection,  and  of  which  Mr.  Hilary 
Skinner  is  the  ablest  exponent,  has  given 
a  certain  encouragement  to  these  aspira- 
tions. There  is  no  subject  of  European 
politics  on  which  it  is  so  unsafe  to  theo- 
rize as  the  Eastern  question ;  and  our 
new  school  of  Philhellenes  has  hit  on  a 
solution  of  it  which  would  be  exceed- 
ingly simple  and  ingenious,  if  it  were 
practical,  or  even  possible.  The  plan 
IS,  in  Mr.  Skinner ""s  phrase,  to  reduce 
"  the  acreage  of  protitless  land  "  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Sultan,  by  giving 
to  Greece  those  districts  of  his  empire 
which  are  inhabited  by  Greeks,  and  to 
Servia  those  districts  which  are  in- 
habited bv  Servians.  If  this  were 
done,  we  are  told,  the  Sultan  would  not 
waste  his  troops  and  treasure  in  keeping 
down  rebellious  subjects,  and  Greece  and 
Servia,  having  all  they  want,  would  join 
him  in  resisting  the  insidious  attacks  of 
Russia,  their  common  enemy. 

It  is  easv  to  understand  that  such  a 
theory,  may  appear  very  plausible  to 
those  whose  knowledge  of  Eastern  af- 
fairs is  ohietlv  derived  from  Cretan  vol- 
unteers,  but  that  any  independent  study 
of  the  tacts  must  at  once  show  its  uttor 
impracticability.  We  will  first  take  the 
tirst  part  of  the  programmo,  that,  name- 
Iv,  which  relates  to  Greece.  We  are 
told  that  the  Greek  provinces  of  Turkey 


ought  to  be  giv^cn  up  by  the  Sdhnt  b^ 
cause  the  inhabitants  of  these  {Hnovnieet 
are  opposed  to  his  rale.     Now,  to  ngr 
nothing  of  the    inapplicability   of  tM 
w^ord   ^^  profitless "   to  countries   whMi 
supply  the  Turkish  Govemment  with  a 
good  half  of  its  revenues  and  its  best 
soldiers,  it  has  been  shown  above  thati 
as  regards  the  Greeks  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  there  is  no  such  oppositioii, 
nor  any  reason  for  it ;  that,  as  a  mattw 
of  fact,  these  Greeks  have  held  aloof 
from  all  Greek  insurrections;  and  that 
in  Epirus,  which  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Skin- 
ner as  one  of  the  Greek  provinces,  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  not  even  of 
the  Greek  nationality.     In  Crete  it  is 
different;  but  the  Cretan  question  can- 
not be  treated  npart  from  the  genend 
question  of  the  Turkish  rule  in  Europe: 
for  any  intervention  of  the  powers*wbiA 
should  induce  or  compel  Turkey  to  give 
up  Crete  would  be  a  direct  incentive  to 
insurrection  for  the  other  discontented 
nationalities.     But,  even  assuming  thtt 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Sultan  and  of  Europe  if  Greece  wen 
allowed  to  extend  her  northern  frootisr 
to  Adrianople,  no  one  who  understandi 
the  real  objects  of  Greek  policy  can  b^ 
lieve  that  this  would  satisfy  her.    The 
crafty  politicians    of  Athens    may    at- 
tempt to  catch  the  sympathy  of  E!ng- 
lish  travellers  by  a  show  of  moderation, 
but  their  newspapers  and  the  speeches 
of  their  leading  politicians  in  the  Athf^ 
nian  Chamber  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
possession    of   Constantinople,— or,    as 
they    phrase    it,   the   recovery  of   the 
"Hellenic"  citv  of  Bvzantium, — ^is  the 
real  object  of  the  national  aspirations. 
Yet  we  do  not  think  that  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  our  Philhellenes  would  fol- 
low them  so  far,  although  the  acqui* 
sit  ion   of   Epirus  and   Thessaly  would 
only  stimulate  their   appetite  for    the 
greater  prize. 

The  second  part  of  the  plan, — the  en- 
largement of  Servia, — ^lias  a  provoking* 
vagueness  about  it  which  betrays  the 
thoroughly  Hellenic  idea,  that  the  part 
to  l»e  played  by  the  Slavonians  in  the 
Turkey  of  the  future  must  be  compara- 
tively insignificant.  Mr.  R.  Arnold, 
another  Philhellene^  seems  to  share  this 
notion  when  he  says^  that  if  Greece 

*  "  Fn>m  Uie  LeraoiL"    ^  &  Arthur  Arnold. 
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would  improve  her  fiDances  and  commu- 
cications,  sho  would  find  '^the  Chris- 
tians anxious  to  replace  the  waning 
crescent  by  the  white  cross  of  the  Hel- 
lenes," though,  in  another  part  of  his 
book,  he  admits  that  the,  Bulgarians, 
who  inhabit  "one  of  the  finest  provinces 
of  Turkey,  hate  the  Greeks  with  a  tra- 
ditional hatred.'  The  same  writer,  who, 
like  most  politicians  of  his  school,  shows 
an  ignorance  of  the  condition  of  the 
Slavonic  populations  which  is  astonish- 
ing, says  that  the  Bulgarians  are  "  a 
very  warlike  people," — from  which,  and 
tLe  preceding  statement,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that,  so  far  from  their  feeling 
"  anxious  "  to  join  a  regenerated  Greece, 
they  would  rather  present  a  formidable 
resistance  to  any  such  union. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  examine 
this  incoherent  medley  of  facts  and  fan- 
cies any  further.  The  plain  truth  is, 
that  whatever  may  bfe  the  case  at  some 
future  period,  the  cession  of  the  "  north- 
western provinces  "  of  Turkey  to  Servia 
would,  under  present  circumstances,  be 
as  fruitful  a  source  of  disorder  in  the 
East  as  would  that  of  Epirus  and  Thes- 
saly  to  Greece.  Let  us  see  what  these 
north-western  provinces  are.  On  the 
Servian  frontier  are  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, and  the  districts  of  Pritchtina, 
Prisrend,  and  Novi-Bazar,  containing 
some  of  the  principal  places  famous  in 
Servian  history.  These  provinces  are 
inhabited  by  about  1,200,000  Servians, 
a  third  of  whom  are  Mussulmans ;  they 
are  a  turbulent,  warlike,  insubordinate 
race,  constantly  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves and  rising  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Doubtless  they  would  prefer  the 
rule  of  their  own  countrymen  of  Bel- 
grade to  that  of  the  Turks;  but  they 
would  be  a  dangerous  gifl  to  the  young 
.Servian  principality,  which  will  require 
many  years  of  good  government  to  put 
its  present  small  territory  in  order,  and 
must  civilize  itself  before  it  can  attempt 
to  civilize  others. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  grant  of 
the  above  provinces  to  Servia,  and  of 
Epirus  and  Thessaly  to  Greece,  would 
have  all  the  effect  Mr.  Skinner  antici- 
pates, how  far  would  this  go  towards 
settling  the  Eastern  question?  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  who  shall  be  the 
future  masters  of  European  Turkey; 
but  Mr.  Skinner  leaves  the  greater  part 


of  European  Turkey, — ^the  Bulgaiian 
and  Albanian  provinces, — out  of  con- 
sideration altogether.  The  Bulgarian 
nation  alone,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  Lord  Strangford  in 
1863,*  forms  full  one-half  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country,  and  occupies 
its-  largest  and  most  fertile  districts 
between  the  Danube  and  the  ^gean 
Sea.  Lord  Strangford,  •  with  the  en- 
thusiasm natural  to  a  discoverer,  as- 
cribed to  this  people  qualities  and  an 
importance  which  they  do  not  really 
possess ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  numbers  alone,  and  the  extent  of 
the  territory  they  occupy,  entitle  them 
to  be  carefully  studied  by  any  one  who 
desires  to  obtain  even  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  Eastern  afiairs.  Far 
from  being  a  "  very  warlike  people,"  as 
Mr.  Arnold  describes  them,  they  are 
pacific  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  some- 
what slow  of  intelligence,  very  super- 
stitious, and  fond  of  a  quiet  pastoral  life. 
Though  their  language/  and  many  of 
their  physical  and  moral  characteristics, 
are  Slavonic,  they  are  descended  from  a 
Turanian, — Ugrian, — race,  and  in  many 
respects  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  peasants  of  North- 
Eastern  Russia,  who,  originally,  Turan- 
ians, have  become  Slavonianized  under 
the  same  conditions  as  themselves.  Like 
the  *'  Great  Russians,"  the  Bulgarians 
are  distinguished  by  their  craftiness,  their 
patience,  their  good-nature,  and  their 
blind  obedience  to  authority.  They 
have  little  capacity  for  political  work, 
and  there  are  among  them  no  foreign 
elements  such  as  those  to  which  Russia 
owes  its  present  greatness.  Their  most 
important  national  movement,  that  of 
1841,  was  a  war  of  religion  against  the 
Mussulmans,  and  its  leading  spirit  was 
the  able  and  enthusiastic  Servian  prin- 
cess, Lioubitza,  mother  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince  Michael,  who,  aided  by  a 
devoted  band  of  Servians  and  the  secret 
support  of  Russia,  hoped  to  free  Bul- 
garia and  Servia  together  at  one  blow 
from  the  Turkish  rule,  and  unite  them  in 
a  single  independent  kingdom.  Her 
plans  failed  at  least  as  much  from  the 
political  apathy  of  the  Bulgarians  as 
through  the  moderation  of  her  son  and 


*  See  his  brilliant  essay,   entitled  "Chaos," 
in  "  The  Eastern  Shores  of  the  Adriatic" 
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nnd  the  diplomatic  ability  of  the  Turkish 
Ministry. 

Since  then  there  have  been  several 
small  risings  in  Bulgaria,  all  of  which 
have  notoriously  been  produced  by  Rus- 
sian Panslavist  committees  in  Roumania 
and  Servia.  The  last  of  these  occurred 
in  July,  1808.  The  total  number  of  the 
insurgents,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertain- 
ed, was  about  two  thousand,  and  all  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Turks  were  Bul- 
gariau  lefugees  from  Bucharest  and 
Belgrade.  Numerous  copies  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Bulgarian  people,  urging 
them  to  free  themselves  from  the  Turk- 
ish rule,  were  circulated  in  the  countr}', 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  im[)ression,  as  there  was  no  local 
rising  in  any  part  of  Bulgaria.  One  of 
the  insurgent  leaders,  Stefan,  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  confessed 
that  his  band  had  been  provided  witli 
arms  in  Servia,  and  that  a  Servian  com- 
mittee at  Belgrade  had  promised  to  as- 
sist them,  "  if  they  would  consent  to  the 
incorporation  of  Bulgaria  into  the  Ser- 
vian State."  Here,  it  will  be  seen,  was 
another  attempt  to  realize  the  plan  of 
the  Princess  Lioubitza,  which  is  now 
the  favorite  dream  of  the  Servian  Radi- 
cals. The  Bulgarian  chiefs,  however, 
declined  to  accept  their  terms,  and  went 
to  seek  further  assistance  from  the  Pan- 
slavist  committee  at  Bucharest. 

The  only  effect  of  these  frequent  in- 
surrections has  been  to  stimulate  the 
Turkish  Government  to  improve  the 
condition  of  its  Bulgarian  subjects. 
Under  the  direction  of  Mithad  Pasha, — 
one  of  its  ablest  and  most  energetic  offi- 
cials,— new  roads  have  been  made,  free 
schools  established,  English  steam-mills 
and  other  agricultural  improvements  in- 
troduced, and  the  finances  so  economi- 
cally managed  that  the  revenue  of  the 
province  is  now  four  times  as  much  as  it 
was  formerly.  Another  reform,  which 
will  doubtless  be  even  more  appreciated 
by  the  Bulgarians,  is  the  liberation  of 
their  Church  from  the  control  of  the 
Greek  patriarch  at  Constantinople.  Like 
all  the  Slavonians  in  Turkey,  the  Bul- 
garians detest  the  Greeks  far  more  than 
they  do  the  Turks.  The  latter  they 
merely  look  upon  as  strangers,  with 
whom  they  can  nave  no  sympathy ;  but 
the  Greeks  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  their  persecutors  and  tyrants,  op- 


pressing them  under  the  Byzantine  em* 
pire,  and  plundering  them  under  tlie 
rule  of  the  Sultans.  In  Bulgaria  the 
civil  administration  has  for  some  time 
been  purged  of  these  parasites,  bat  the 
w^hole  of  the  ecclesiastical  administra- 
tion is  still  in  Greek  hands.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  the  Church  funds  are  scandal- 
ously misapplied  "under  the  present  ots- 
tcm,  and  the  movement  in  favor  of  a 
Bulgarian  Church,  ruled  cxcluaively  by 
Bulgarian  ecclesiastics,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  earnest  and  unanimous  coU^ctiTe 
effort  ever  made  by  the  Bulgarians.  The 
question  is  beset  with  difficulties,  but 
the  Turkish  Government  seems  to  have 
resolutely  undertaken  its  solution,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  proposed 
reform  will  soon  be  carried  out.  When 
that  is  done,  the  Sultan  need  have  no 
fear,  for  the  present  at  least,  of  his  Bul- 
garian subjects.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
a  ic  w  enthusiastic  theorists  among  them, 
who  dream  of  a  "  Bulgarian  kingdom," 
men  wiio  may  be  ranked  in  the  same 
category  with  the  followers  of  Prince 
Pitzipios,*  who  seriously  advocate,  on 
behalf  of  the  Greeks  of  Turkey,  the  ab- 
surd plan  of  a  "  Byzantine  union,"  Le., 
a  restoration  of  the  Lower  Empire,  with 
a  Greek  Ministry,  under  the  present  Ot- 
toman dynasty.  Such  wild  and  utterly 
impracticable  aspirations  can  have  no 
influence  with  large  masses  of  men,  and 
will  certainly  never  furnish  a  ffronnd 
for  insurrection  to  either  Bulgarians  or 
Greeks. 

When  people  talk  about  a  disruption 
of  Turkey  by  means  of  an  insurrection 
of  its  Chrisiian  subjects,  they  entirely 
mistake  the  nature  of  the  danger  whicm 
threatens  the  Ottoman  rule.  In  the 
great  plain,  inteiTupted  only  by  the 
chain  of  the  Balkans,  which  stretches 
southward  from  the  Danube  to  the' 
^^gean  Sea,  the  Christian  inhabitants, 
— ^Bulgarians,  Armenians,  and  Romaic 
Greeks, — have  no  special  desire  to 
change  their  rulers,  though  they  have 
no  attachment  for  them,  and  would  prob- 
ably prefer  a  Christian  to  a  Mussinmnn 
Government.  Distinct  opposition  to  the 
Turkish  rule,  as  such,  only  begins  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  Albania.  Compared 


*  Tho  death  of  this  eccentric  adventurer  at 
Ck>n8tantinople  was  announced  in  the  Gkrman 
papers  a  few  months  ago. 
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with  the  rest  of  the  population  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  the  Albauians  are  insignif- 
icant in  numbers,  tliere  being  not  much 
more  than  1,300,000  of  them;  but  they 
have  given  more  trouble  to  the  Turkish 
Government  than  all  its  other  subjects 
put  together.  Hardy,  martial,  patriotic, 
and  remarkable  for  a  clear  and  vigorous 
intelligence,  this  splendid,  though  still 
half-barbarous  race,  promises  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  future  history  of 
the  Levant.  The  Albanians  have  never 
thoroughly  been  subdued  by  the  Turks  ; 
they  still  retain  many  of  their  national 
institutions,  and  are,  to  a  certain  degree, 
independent  of  the  central  Government, 
administering  their  own  local  affairs, 
and  fiercely  resisting  any  attempt  of  the 
Turkish  authorities  to  interfere  with 
them.  At  tlie  same  time,  finding  no 
scope  for  their  ambition  and  martial 
spirit  in  their  native  mountains,  tliey 
have  furnished  the  Porte  with  many  of 
its  best  soldiers  and  statesmen  ;  and  they 
will,  doubtless,  continue  to  do  so  until 
some  more  congenial  field  for  their  ener- 
gies should  offer  itself. 

Equally  jealous  of  their  independence, 
but  more  favored  by  geographical  po- 
sition than  the  Albanians,  are  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  principality  of  Montene- 
gro. This  little  state  has  a  population 
of  not  quite  200,000  ;  yet  it  has  kept  at 
bay  the  whole  power  of  the  Sultans  for 
nearly  lour  centuries.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  martial  disposition  of  the  Monte- 
negrins, but  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary 
configuration  of  their  country.  It  may 
be  roughly  described  as  a  huge  moun- 
tain block,  half 'as  large  as  Middlesex, 
composed  mainly  of  inaccessible  rocks 
and  dangerous  marshes.  The  largest 
plain  in  Montenegro,  —  the  valley  in 
which  is  placed  Cettinye,  the  capital, — 
is  about  two  miles  long,  and  three  hun- 
dred yards  broad.  So  strong  a  natural 
bulwark,  if  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
would  make  their  strategical  position  on 
the  side  of  Austria  almost  unassailable, 
and  en.able  them  to  overawe  the  rebel- 
lious populations  of  Bosnia  and  Albania 
north  and  south  of  it.  Being  occupied 
by  a  people  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Otto- 
man rule,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Servian  subjects  of  Turkey  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  Montenegro  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  Sul- 
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tan's  difficulties.*  The  chronic  state  of 
insurrection,  of  which  this  little  State  is 
the  nucleus,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
present  outbreak  in  Dalmatia.  Whether 
this  outbreak  was  the  result  of  Monte- 
negrin, or  which  is  the  same  thing — of 
Russian  intrigues,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  would 
have  been  speedily  crushed  if  the  insur- 
gents had  not  been  allowed  to  pass  free- 
ly into  Montenegrin  territory,  where  they" 
take  refuge  when  pursued  by  the  Aus- 
trian troops,  returaing  to  provoke  a  new 
rising  as  soon  as  their  enemies  have  de- 
parted. It  is  by  precisely  the  same  tactics 
that  the  malcontents  of  Bosnia  and  Al- 
bania are  enabled  to  defy  with  impunity 
the  authority  of  the  Sultan.  Indeed, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
Montenegro  is  composed  either  of  refu- 
gees, or  of  the  descendants  of  refugees, 
from  Bosnia. 

It  is  not  through  Bosnian  or  Albanian 
risings,  however,  that  Montenegro  can 
do  any  serious  injury  to  the  I^orte. 
What  renders  her  so  dangerous  is,  in  the 
first  place,  that  she  acts  as  the  tool  of 
Turkey's  greatest  enemy — ^Russia.  Since 
IV 06  this  power  has  paid  the  pnnce  of 
Montenegro — nominally  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  losses  which  his  subjects 
sustained  in  assisting  the  Russians  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Dalmatia — a 
subsidy  of  8,000  ducats,  —  £4,000,— a 
year.  In  1857,  Prince  Danilo,  when  in 
Paris,  persuaded  the  French  Government 
to  add  to  the  above  subsidy  a  further 
sum  of  £2,000  a  year ;  but  French  in- 
fluence at  Cettinye  can  only  hope  to  be 
effectual  when  it  does  not  interfere  with 
Russian  designs ;  and  the  sort  of  protec- 
torate which  the  latter  power  exercises 
over  Montenegro  has  now  become  so  gen- 
erally recognized,  that  the  Government 

*  It  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed  that 
Montenegro  is  a  dependency  of  the  Porte,  like 
Servia,  lioumania,  and  Egypt.  Though  the  Sul- 
tans have  always  refused  to  acknowledge  her  in- 
dependence, her  princes  have  never  paid  any  trib- 
ute, or  admitted  a  Turkish  soldier  or  official  into 
their  territory.  In  the  treaty  of  Sistova  (1791), 
the  Montenegrins  are,  it  is  true,  styled  "  Ottoman 
subjects  ;'*  but  there  is  no  express  treaty  stipula- 
tion on  this  point,  and  in  the  subsequent  treaty  of 
Grahovo  (18:i8),  Montenegro  is  described  as  an 
"independent  power."  In  185C-8,  the  question 
of  suzerainty  was  raised  by  the  Porte  at  the  inter- 
national conferences  which  took  place  at  Constan- 
tinople, but  it  has  remained  unsettled  to  this  day. 
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of  St.  Petersburg  only  the  other  day 
found  it  necessa]?y  to  volunteer  an  as- 
surance to  Austria  of  its  havint^  secured 
Montenegrin  neutrality  in  the  Dalmatian 
insurrection.    Another,  perhaps  even  a 
more  important  clement  of  danger,  .is 
that  the  Montenegrins  are  the  only  people 
of  the  Servian  race  who  fomi  an  inde- 
pendent State.    In  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina the  Servians  are  subjects  of  the 
Porte  ;  in  the  principality  of  Servia,  too, 
they  are  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  depen- 
dent upon  it ;   it  is  only  in  Montenegro 
that  the  aspirations  of  the  Servian  nation 
can  be  freely  and  openly  declared  and 
fostered.    And  it  is  not  only  because 
Montenegro  is  independent'  that  she  so 
warmly  supports  the  national  designs. 
Iler  people,  living  on  a  barren  soil,  and 
continually  recruited  by  refugees  from 
the  -neighboring  Turkish  districts,  find 
their  j)rescnt  territory  insufficient  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  means  of  existence, 
and  they  look  with  a  longing  eye  on  the 
rich  plains  which  lie  at  their  feet.     Most 
of  the  wars  between  Turkey  and  Mon- 
tenegro have  been  caused  by  the  Mon- 
tenegrins having  been  driven  by  sheer 
starvation  to  rush  out  of  their  mountain 
fiistnesses  for  purposes  of  plunder.    Dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment,   in   order   to    prevent    these 
raids,  has  ceded  to   Montenegro   some 
fertile  districts   on  its  frontier,  and  has 
permitted  merchandise  to  be  imported 
into  the  country  free  of  duty  through  the 
port  of  Antivari,  on  the  Adriatic.      But 
these   concessions  have  not  sufficed  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and  the  Montenegrins, 
who  live  at  a  stone's  throw  from  the  sea 
on   one   side   and    from    their   Servian 
countrymen  on  the  other,  eagerly  seize 
upon   every  opportunity   of  extending 
their  territory.   Thus,  besides  gi'utifying 
their  national  pride,  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  Servian  empire  would 
also  brine:  them  more  material  advanta- 
ges.    When    the   Montenegrin   Prince 
Danilo  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  the 
Servian  hospodar,  Ale^fander  Karageor- 
gievitch,  urging  him  to  make  Servia  in- 
dependent, and  declare  himself  king,  the 
patriotism  was  perhaps  not  quite  disin- 
terested  which  prompted   him  to  add 
that,  in  that  case,  '*  he  would  be  proud 
to  mount  guard  in  his  Maiesty^s  j>alace.'* 
Though  the  Turks  call  thorn  barbarians 
and  **  mountain  robbers,"  the  Montene- 


grins are  really  more  civilized  than  most 
of  the  populations  under  the  Ottoman 
rule.  They  have  a  civil  and  crimhud 
code,  public  schools,  and  aprinting-proBS, 
whose  establishment  dates  from  the  year 
1495,  when  most  of  the  religionB  books 
used  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were 
published  in  Montenegro.  All  the  germs 
of  civilization  are  there,  but  they  cannot, 
of  course,  be  satisfactorily  developed,  so 
long  as  the  people  remain  in  their  pres- 
ent state  of  constant  warfare.  Every 
able-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of  sev- 
enteen and  fifty  is  not  only  liable  to  mil- 
itary service,  but  actually  enrolled  in 
the  3Iontenegiin  army,  and  compelled, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  present  himself 
fully  armed  for  battle  at  the  first  Bma- 
mons  of  his  chief.  The  standing  army 
consists  of  18,000  men,«  armed  witb 
breech-loaders,  and  drilled  by  Rnssian 
officers,  who  have  also  presented  the 
prince  with  some  rifled  cannon  sent  by 
their  Government. 

An  alliance  between  Montenegro  and 
Servia,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  from 
Turkey  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina, and  forming  an  independent 
Senn'an  State,  would  be  a   formidable 
combination  which  the  Porte  would  find 
it  difficult  to  resist,  even  supposing  that 
none  of  the  other  Christian  nationalities 
would  seize  the  opportunity  of  striking 
a  blow  against  the  common  -enemy  on 
their  own   account.       Much  woold,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  attitude  of  the  great 
powers  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  thdr 
policy  would  probably  be  shaped  by  tlie 
circumstances  under  which  tne  alliance 
would  take  place.    At  present  there  is 
not  much  prospect  of  our  hearing  of  any 
genuine  movement  of  this    kind, — ^by 
which  we  mean  not  a  movement  cot  up 
by  foreign  intriguers  or  the  hot-neadea 
students  of  the  "  Omladina"  Society  at 
Belgrade,  who  talk  of  declaring  war 
against  both  Austria  and  Turkey  in  or- 
der to  gather  all  the  people  of  the  Ser- 
vian race  into  the  same  fold, — bat  a  real 
national  movement,  like  that  of  1816, 
when  all  classes  rose  agmnst  the  Tarkiflh 
rule.  ^lontenegro  is  still  in  a  great  mea- 
sure at  the  beck  and  call  of  Rnssia,  and 
its   half  barbarous  warriors  wonld  be 
ready  to  embark  in  any  enteipriae  for 
extending  their  territory  and  adding  to 
iheir  military  glory.  The  same,  or  nearly 
ihe  same,  might  have  been  said  of  Servia' 
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fifteen  years  ago,  when  she  was  ruled  by 
a  prince  who  could  not  read,  and  lier 
people  were  plunged  in  ignorance  and 
superstition.  But  since  then  she  has 
made  great  progress.  Many  jof  the  re- 
forms of  the  late  Prince  Michael  were  no 
doubt  too  servile  imitations  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  France,  where  he  was  educat- 
ed ;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  he  has 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  civilized 
and  constitutional  State,  and  we  see  the 
results  of  his  wise  policy  in  the  energy 
with  which  the  Servians  are  betaking 
themselves  to  the  development  of  their 
material  resources,  and  in  their  increas- 
ing distaste  for  political  adventures. 
Another  consequence  of  the  spread  of 
enlightenment  and  liberal  institutions  in 
Servia  has  been  arrowing  tendency  to 
shake  off  the  influence  of  foreign  powers. 
Up  to  the  date  of  the  Crimean  war,  Ser- 
via was  constantly  engaged  in  conflicts 
with  the  Porte,  and  the  assistance  given 
to  her  by  Russia,  who  then,  as  now,  took 
every  opportunity  of  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  Sultans,  naturally  inclined 
her  to  look  with  respect  and  gratitude 
on  the  Czar,  and  to  form  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  liis  position  among  the  other 
European  powers.  "  We  esteemed," 
says  a  Servian  writer,  "the  military 
glory  of  France,  we  knew  that  England 
ruled  the  seas,  we  distrusted  the  Aus- 
trians,  we  hated  the  Turks,  but  we  were 
filled  with  awe  at  the  might  of  Russia." 
Since  the  capture  of  Sebastopol  and  the 
treaty  of  1856,  by  which  Servia  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  West- 
ern powers,  these  opinions  have  under- 
gone a  great  change.  The  Servians 
now  have  a  greater  idea  of  the  power  of 
France  than  of  that  of  Russia,  to  whom 
they  have  transferred  the  distrust  they 
formerly  felt  towards  Austria  ;  and  the 
latter  power — thanks  to  the  skilful  pol- 
icy of  Count  Beust  in  the  matter  of  the 
removal  of  the  Turkish  garrisons — is 
now  even  regarded  with  favor.  As  for 
England,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  philo- 
Turkish  traditions  which  still  haunt  our 
Foreign  Office  prevent  our  relations  with 
this  promising  State  from  being  so  cor- 
dial as  might  be  desired. 

Perhaps  the  least  dangerous  of  the 
Sultan's  enemies  is  Roumania.  The  Rou- 
mans  are  very  fond  of  vaporing  about 
a  "Daco-Rouman  Empire,  and  assert- 
ing their  claims  to   Bulgaria  and  the 


Austrian  Banat ;  but  their  power  is  ridic- 
ulously incommensurate  with  their  pre- 
tensions. Vain,  corrupt,  efl^eminate,  and 
flighty,  they  have  none  of  the  material 
out  of  which  strong  nations  are  made. 
They  are  torn  up  into  factions,  their  so- 
ciety is  the  most  dissolute  in  Europe, 
and  their  army  is  utterly  incapable  of 
bearing  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign. 
Prince  Charles  of  Hohenzollern,  their 
new  hospodar,  has  many  estimable  qual- 
ities, but  his  efforts  to  check  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  o^cials  and  render  the  people 
more  fit  for  parliamentary  government 
have  hitherto  only  served  to  make  him 
unpopular.  It  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  frothy  varsity  of  the  Roumans  that 
his  marriage  with  aGermanlady  of  high 
birth, — the  Princess  of  Wied, — instead 
of,  as  was  hoped,  with  a  Russian  grand- 
duchess, — has  so  greatly  increased  his 
unpopularity  that  people  at  Bucharest 
already  talk  of  a  revolution.  Such  an 
event  would  be  ar  serious  misfortune  for 
the  Rouman  nation.  Prince  Charles  is 
not  a  man  of  brilliant  abilities,  but  his 
German  calmness  of  temperament  and 
love  of  order  have  been  of  great  service 
in  checking  the  busy,  intriguing  restless- 
ness of  his  subjects.  A  native  hospodar, 
like  Couza,  would  only  bring  back  the 
anarchy  which,  up  to  the  accession  of 
the  present  prince,  has  been  for  years  the 
chronic  state  of  the  country ;  and  a  for- 
eigner would  hardly  venture  to  renew 
the  hazardous  experiment  of  bidding  for 
the  Rouman  throne. 

Looking  at  the  various  Christian  na- 
tionalities which  are  thrown  together  in 
the  Levant,  we  find,  among  a  mass  of 
conflicting  interests  and  floating,  inde- 
terminate aspirations,  only  one  race — 
the  Servian — which  has  a  clear  aim  and 
vital  national  forces  for  carrying  it  out. 
What  will  be  the  political  programme 
of  the  Bulgarian?  and  the  Albanians 
when  civilization  makes  them  ripe  for 
political  action  it  is  at  present  impossible 
to  say ;  certainly  neither  Greece,  with 
her  bankrupt  treasury  and  her  army  of 
place-hunters,  nor  Roumania,  with  hpr 
feeble  army  and  administration,  could 
tempt  them  to  share  her  fortunes.  The 
present  state  of  Turkey  is,  as  was  well 
said  by  Lord  Strangford,  a  chaos ;  and 
it  is  idle  to  speculate  as  to  what  will  come 
out  of  it.  A  more  pertinent  question  at 
this  moment  is  whether,  supposing  that 
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any  of  the  complications  which  are  now 
constantly  cropping  up  in  the  Levant 
should  lead  to  a  war,  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  revolution  breaking  out  in  Turkey 
itself.  If  we  are  to  believe  some  of  our 
newspapers,  the  Turkish  empire  is  a  house 
of  cards  which  a  breath  will  knock  to 
pieces.  "We  have  more  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  Sultan,  and  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding  pages  that  anything  like 
a  real  national  revolution  is  not  at  all 
])robable.  Where,  in  the  first  place,  is 
the  revolution  to  break  out*?  The  Greeks 
in  Turkey  are  satisfied.  Tlie  Bulgarians 
have  nothing  to  make  them  fight.  The 
utmost  that  is  to  be  feared  is  a  few  of 
the  usual  risings  in  Bosnia,  Albania,  and 
Thessaly,  which  the  Turkish  troops  could 
easily  put  down,  as  they  have  done  so 
many  times  before.  Of  course,  Greece, 
and  perhaps  Servia,  would  show  a  dis- 
position to  attack  the  Sultan  in  his  hour 
of  difficulty ;  but  it  is  the  business  of  the 
guaranteeing  powers  lo  prevent  that. 
For,  so  long  as  Turkey  remains  a 
"chaos,"  it  would  be  mere  folly  to  leave 


the  Sultan  and  his  enemies  ^^to  fight  it 
out  between  them,"  as  has  been  so  often 
proposed  by  our  modem  Philhellenists. 
The  present  state  of  things  in  Turkey  is 
not  satisfactory,  but  it  is  far  preferable 
to  the  anarchy  and  civil  war  which  would 
be  the  certain  consequence  if  the  Euro- 
pean protection  given  to  the  Porte  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  were  now  withdrawn. 
When  the  Christian  nationalities  of  the 
Levant  become  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, when  they  are  agreed  as  to  how 
they  shall  be  ruled,  and  strong  enough 
to  prevent  any  aspiring  State  from  clos- 
ing to  the  rest  of  Europe  Constantinople 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube ;  then, 
but  not  till  then,  will  it  become  both  the 
duty  and  the  interest  of  the  powers  to 
abandon  the  Ottoman  dominion.  That 
such  a  time  will  come,  and  at  no  very 
distant  period,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe ;  but  in  th^  mean  while  the  in- 
terests  involved  in  the  preservation  of 
order  in  the  Levant  are  far  too  great  to 
be  lightly  hazarded  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  theory. 
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We  have  been  educated  to  regard 
the  sun  as  the  one  and  only  source  of 
the  eartli's  heat,  and  by  a  gratuitous  in- 
ference we  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
rest  of  the  celestial  bodies  as  sources  of 
cold.  Although  we  do  not,  like  the  In- 
dians, give  to  the  moon  a  name  that 
signifies  ''cold- darter," yet  when  we  see 
her  shining  with  silvery  whiteness  we 
look  for  atmospheric  conditions  the 
reverse  of  sultry.  Similarly  of  the  stars, 
when  they  glitter  with  abnormal  bril- 
liancy, we  expect  extra  chilliness  and  go 
forth  into  the  night  with  more  than  or- 
dinary precautions  against  cold-catching. 
We  do  undoubtedly  get  eager  airs  with 
clear  skies ;  not  because  the  moon  and 
stars  shed  cold  upon  us,  but  because  the 
earth,  when  there  is  no  cloud-coat  to 
cover  it,  radiates  its  warmth  freely  into 
suiToundiog  space. 

It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  both  moon 
and  stars  must  impart  to  the  ether,  or 
whatever  we  may  call  the  interplanetary 
medium,  a  certain  amount  of  heat. 
Not  much,  but  something ;  and  of  the 


some  the  earth  must  receive  its  tittle. 
We  get  their  light,  and  with  all  known 
sources  of  light  there  is  some  heat,  no 
cold  illuminator  having  yet  been  found. 
When  the  light  from  a  star  is  analysed ; 
when,  by  means  of  a  prism,  the  beam  is, 
as  it  were,  unravelled,  and  its  separate 
fibres  are  arranged  in  a  definite  order, 
as  they  are  in  a  spectrum,  we  find  that 
the  assorted  rays  have  different  proper- 
ties :  some,  which  are  blue  to  the  eye, 
possess  the  power  of  exciting  actions  in 
chemical  compounds ;  others,  which  are 
yellow,  as  far  as  we  know  only  afiTect  us 
with  the  impression  of  light,  and  hoVe 
no  other  property  :  but  others  again, 
which  are  red,  give  us  the  sensation  of 
heat  and  cause  a  thermometer  to  rise 
under  their  influence.  So  the  red  com- 
ponents of  a  star's  light  have  oome  to 
be  regarded  as  the  "heat-rays,"  and 
no  star  has  been  met  with  that  does 
not  exhibit  some  proportion  of  these 
in  its  prismatic  spectrum.  Some,  it  is 
true,  have  them  in  very  small  quantity, 
but  these  are  only  the  fainter  twinklers 
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that  loom  far,  very  far  away,  and  whose 
comparatively  shiggish  lieat  undulations 
have  been  absorbed  on  their  long  jour- 
ney to  our  system,  or  else  those  nearer 
lights  whose  small  magnitude  makes 
them  appear  remote.  The  moon,  too, 
reflecting  the  illumination  that  it  re- 
ceives from  the  sun,  gives  us  the  propor- 
tionate amount  of  solar  warmth,  for  in 
the  moon-light  spectrum  there  is  the 
persistent  red  element  that  indicates  ca- 
loric. 

Now  the  moon's  heat  and  the  stars' 
heat  are  not  supei*fluities.  They  each 
play  a  part  in  the  economy  of  the  uni- 
verse; we  on  the  earth  are  benefited 
by  each  to  its  degree.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  affects  us  the  most : 
on  first  thought  one  would  say  the  moon, 
because  of  her  proximity.  But  she  is 
only  a  reflector,  and  not  a  furnace,  like 
sun  or  star :  although  she  doubtless  gets 
intensely  hot  by  insolation—having  no  at- 
mosphere to  screen  her — yet  the  heat  that 
she  sends  to  us  may  be  small  in  amount 
and  of  a  kind  not  to  be  felt  at  the 
earth's  surface.  There  is  heat  and  heat. 
The  calorific  rays  from  an  original 
source  like  sun,  star,  or  furnace,  pene- 
trate transparent  media,  such  as  glass 
or  the  atmosphere ;  but  the  heat  radiat- 
ing from  a  body  warmed  by  those  rays 
will  not  pass  through  such  media.  Upon 
this  principle  are  formed  the  reservoirs 
for  storing  solar  heat,  of  which  we  have 
been  hearing  lately ;  and  it  was  in  vir- 
tue of  these  diverse  properties  that  a 
solar  oven  was  constructed,  whereby  a 
steak  was  cooked  one  sultry  day  in  July, 
1868.  The  hot  chamber  was  formed  of 
a  cigar-box  blackened  inside  and  cover- 
ed by  a  glass  lid ;  the  meat  was  placed 
within,  and  the  sun  was  allowed  to 
shine  perpendicularly  upon  the  glass; 
the  direct  rays  passed  through,  and  in- 
tensely heated  the  internal  air,  but  the 
heat  absorbed  by  this  and  radiated 
from  the  blackened  sides  of  the  box 
was  stopped,  and,  there  being  no  escape 
for  it,  it  accumulated  to  such  a  degree 
that  in  something  less  than  half  an  hour 
the  steak  was  done.  Potatoes,  by  the 
way,  were  included  in  the  baking. 

Star-heat  pervades  space  and  doubtless 
perceptibly  warms  it.  Fourrier,  in  his 
analytical  theory  of  heat,  urges  that  if 
it  were  not  for  this  astral  heat,  the  tem- 
perature of  space  would  be  lower  than 


it  is,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  our  ter- 
restrial extremes  of  warmth  and  cold 
would  be  wider,  and  our  polar  colds 
much  more  intense  than  we  find  them. 
Uumboldt  anticipates  objections  to  the 
use  of  the  term  heyiejicial  applied  to  the 
frigidity  of  the  intei'planetary  regions  by 
invoking  the  imagination  of  the  climatic 
conditions  of  our  habitable  regions  if  the 
degree  of  this  frigidity  were  vastly  lower 
than  it  is  now  assumed  to  be.  He  points 
out  that  the  loss  of  heat  which  the  earth 
and  its  atmosphere  experience,  arises 
from  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  vault  of  heaven  and  the  high- 
er atmospheric  strata  ;  and,  says  he,  how 
enormous  would  be  this  loss  of  heat,  if 
the  regions  of  space,  instead  of  the  tem- 
perature they  now  possess,  and  which  we 
designate  as  —  70°  of  a  mercury  ther- 
mometer, had  a  temperature  of  about 
—  1400°  or  even  many  thousand  times 
lower  !  Poisson, .  another  heat-philoso- 
pher, was  compelled  in  the  course  of  his 
mvestigations  to  consider  the  calorific 
power  of  stars'  light  as  an  important 
meteorological  element ;  he  went  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  the  changes  from  time 
to  time  witnessed  or  evidenced  in  the 
climatic  condition  of  our  globe  have  been 
due  to  its  passage  through  regions  of 
space  variously,  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  warmed  by  it.  This  conjec- 
ture, however,  was  thrown  out  before 
the  recent  investigations  upon  the  geolog- 
ical effects  of  certain  inequalities  of  vast 
period  in  the  orbital  motion  of  the  earth 
and  the  changes  of  temperature  due  to 
the  consequent  increments  and  decre- 
ments of  solar  heat. 

We  are  led  to  speak  of  these  curious 
points  from  noting  the  impulse  that  has 
lately  been  given  to  the  subject  of  lunar 
and  stellar  thermometry  ;  several  obser- 
vers of  note  having  independently  and 
almost  simultaneously  attacked  it.  The 
Earl  of  Rosse,  taking  advantage  of  the 
light  and  heat-grasping  power  of  the 
stupendous  telescope  constructed  by  his 
illustrious  father,  has  been  condensing 
moon-heat  with  a  view  to  its  measure- 
ment, while  Mr.  Huggins,  famed  in  spec- 
troscopy, and  JVIr.  Stone,  a  Greenwich 
astronomer,  have  been  respectively  using 
the  telescopic  powers  at  their  disposal 
in  attempts  to  compare  the  relative  calo- 
rific effects  of  the  brighter  stars.  This 
last  is  a  research  entirely  novel ;  the  form- 
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cr — the  thermometry  of  the  moon — is 
not  unique,  a  few  detached  experiments 

thereon  having  been  made  at  various 

times  during  the  past  two   centuries. 

The  earlier  ot*  these  were  resultless :  tbej 
could  not  have  been  otherwise,  from  the 

instruments  that  were  employed.  We 
know  this  now,  but  probably  the  old  ob- 
servers had  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
moon's  warmth,  and  thought  they  could 
measure  it  by  an  ordinaiy  thermometer. 

This  was  the  tool  employed  by  one 
Tschimausen,  who  condensed  the  moon- 
light by  means  of  burning-glasses  in  hope 
of  getting  measurable  warmth,  some- 
where about  the  year  1699.  Of  course 
he  got  nothing.  The  famous  La  Hire 
followed  suit  some  half  a  dozen  years 
after,  using  a  three-foot  burning  mirror 
and  the  most  delicate  thermometer  then 
known  ;  he  too  could  obtain  no  indica- 
tion, though  his  mirror  condensed  the 
light,  and  any  heat  with  it,  some  300 
times;  that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of 
light  fjilling  upon  the  reflector  was  con- 
centrated upon  a  spot  one  three-hun- 
dredth of  its  area.  After  these  failures, 
a  century  elapsed,  and  then  Howard,  and 
subsequently  Prevost,  attempted  to  gain 
direct  evidence  of  lunar  caloric,  but  since 
they  had  only  expansion  thermometers 
at  their  command,  their  results  were 
valueless ;  for  one,  from  some  accidental 
circumstance,  brought  out  a  temperature 
obviously  too  high,  while  the  other  found 
negative  heat ! 

But  with  Seebeck's  discovery  of  the 
excitation  of  electricity  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  certain  electrical  conductors 
came  a  method  of  detecting  changes  of 
temperature  infinitesimally  small.  When 
plates  of  two  metals,  say  bismuth  and 
antimony,  are  soldered  together  and  the 
point  of  junction  is  heated,  an  electric 
current  is  established  from  one  metal  to 

.  the  other ;  this  may  be  carried  off  by 
wires  and 'caused  to  deflect  a  galvano- 
meter, the  needle  of  which  becomes  an 
index  whereby  the  greater  or  less  inten- 
sity of  the  current  can  be  measured ;  and 
since  the  current  varies  with  the  warmth 
that  generates  it,  the  measure  of  the  one 
becomes  a  measure  of  the  other,  and  the 
metal  plates  and  needle  together  form  a 
thermometer  very  different  from  the  in- 
strument to  which  wo  generally  apply 
that  name.  Now,  by  multiplying  the 
metal  plates  and  increasiDg  the  delicacy 


of  the  galvanometer,  any  degree  of  send- 
tiveness  can  be  secured ;  indeed  the  in- 
strument may  be  rendered  so  acute  as  to 
be  unmanageable,  the  warmth  of  a  man's 
body  several  yards  off  sufficing  to  set  the 
needle  a-quivering.    Melloni  was  the  first 
to  apply  It,  and  in  some  of  his  early  ex- 
periments he  succeeded  in  meaBuringthe 
vital  heat  of  different  insects  and  in  de- 
tecting the  warmth  accompanying  the 
luminous  glow  of  phosphorus.     It  was 
while  performing  this  last  test  of  the  , 
powers  of  his  new  calorimeter  that  he 
bethought  himself  of  trying  it  upon  the 
moon.  So  he  concentrated  ^e  looar  rays, 
by  means  of  a  metallic  mirror,  upon  the 
face  of  his  thermopile,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  needle  swing  in  the  direction 
indicating  heat;  but  it  turnedthe  oppo- 
site way,  proving  that  the  anterior  ^id 
exposed  surface  of  the  pile  was  colder 
than  ils  posterior  face.    Here  was  an 
anomaly.  Did  the  moon,  then,  shed  qold? 
No,  the  reverse  action  was  due  to  the 
frigorific  effect  of  a  clear  sky :  the  pie 
cooled  more  rapidly  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  and  a  current  was  generate 
by  this  disturbance  of  the  thermal  equili- 
brium— a  cuiTcnt,  however,  of  opposite 
character  to  that  which  would  have  been 
produced  if  the  moon  had  rendered  the 
exposed  face  of  the  pile  warmer  than 
that  which  was  turned  away  fi*om  the 
sky.    Melloni's  experiments  wero  mode 
about  the  year  1831. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this,  the  late 
Professor  Forbes  set  about  some  inves- 
tigations upon  the  polarization  of  heat, 
which  involved  the  use  of  a  very  senri-  ' 
tive  thermopile,  and  he  was  tempted  to 
repeat  Melloni's  moon-test,  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  lens  for  a  mirror  as  a  con- 
denser. The  diameter  of  this  lens  was 
30  inches  and  its  focus  about  40  inches ; 
of  course  it  was  of  the  polygonal  con- 
struction familiar  to  light-house  keepers 
and  their  visitors,  the  grinding  of  a 
thirty-inch  lens  of  continuous  surraoenot 
having  been  contemplated  in  those  days. 
Allowing  for  possible  losses  from  surface- 
reflection  or  absorption  by  the  glass,  it 
was  estimated  that  the  lunar  light  and 
heat  w^ould  be  concentrated  three,  thou- 
sand times.  One  fine  night  in  1834,  near 
the  time  of  full  moon,  the  lens  and  ther- 
mopile were  put  to  the  test ;  first  the 
condensed  beam  of  moon-rays  wasallow- 
ed  to  fall  upon  the  pile  and  then  it  was 
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screened  by  an  intei-posed  board.  The 
exposures  and  screenings  were  repeated 
many  times ;  but  Professor  Forbes  was 
always  disappointed  with  the  effect,  for 
it  was  nearly  nil.  There  was  a  suspicion 
of  movement  in  the  galvanometer  needle, 
but  the  amplitude  of  the  swing  was  mi- 
croscopic, possibly  not  greater  than  a 
quarter  of  a  degree.  Assuming  that  this 
deflection  may  have  resulted,  Professor 
Forbes  subsequently  proceeded  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  heat  that  it  repre- 
sented. By  exposing  his  pile  and  a  ther- 
mometer to  one  and  the  same  source  of 
artificial  heat  he  was  enabled  to  institute 
a  comparison  between  the  indications  of 
each,  and  when  he '  bad  done  this  and 
made  all  allowances  for  the  condensing 
power  of  his  lens,  he  concluded  that  the 
warming  effect  of  the  full  moon  upon  our 
lower  atmosphere  was  only  equal  to 
about  the  two  hundred  thousandth  part 
of  a  centigrade  degree  ! 

From  what  has  since  been  learned  it 
appears  strange  that,  with  such  a  con- 
densing power,  such  an  insignificant  re- 
sult should  have  come  out ;  but  there  was 
one  point  to  which  Forbes  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  given  the  consideration  it 
demanded.  The  sky  was  covered,  he 
tells  us,  with  a  thin  haze.  Here  was  the 
secret,  no  doubt,  of  his  comparative  fail- 
ure ;  this  haze  entirely  cut  off  the  little 
heat  the  moon  had  to  give.  When  Mel- 
loni,  using  a  similar  lens,  repeated  his 
experiments  under  the  pure  sky  of  Na- 
ples, he  saw  his  galvanometer  swerve 
three  or  four  degrees  whenever  the 
moon's  condensed  light  fell  upon  the 
pile ;  from  which  he  concluded  that  the 
moon  gave  warmth  by  no  means  insignif- 
icant, though  he  did  not  take  the  pains 
to  infer  the  actual  degree  upon  any 
know^n  scale. 

This  last  essay  of  Melloni's  was  made 
in  184G.  Ten  years  elapsed  before  it 
was  repeated,  and  then  Professor  Piazzi 
Smyth,  who  was  about  to  test  the  advan- 
tages of  a  lofty  astronomical  station  by 
carrying  instruments  to  the  summit  of 
Teneriffe,  placed  this  subject  upon  bis 
programme,  thinking  reasonably,  that  in 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  he 
might  catch  some  of  the  warmth  that  is 
intercepted  in  its  passage  through  these 
to  the  earth.  He  furnished  himself  with 
a  pile  and  thermomultiplier,  as  the  sen- 
sitive galvanometer  has  been  termed ; 


but  he  used  no  lens,  contenting  himself 
with  a  polished  metal  cone  in  front  of 
the  pile  to  collect  and  reflect  the  lunar 
heat  upon  its  face.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  effect  at  this  elevation  of 
10,000  feet:  when  the  cone  was  turned 
toward  the  moon,  the  needle  swung  to- 
ward the  heat  side  of  the  scale  through 
a  perceptible  angle,  and  when  it  was 
turned  toward  the  sky  opposite  to  the 
moon,  the  needle  returned  to  zero.  By 
repeating  this  alternation  of  exposures, 
an  average  deflection  was  obtained  which 
was  free  from  the  effects  of  slight  dis- 
turbing causes.  Then  it  became  of  in- 
terest to  learn  what  this  average  deflec- 
tion meant  in  terms  of  any  terrestrial 
source  of  warmth,  and  Professor  Smyth 
found  that  it  was  equivalent  to  one- 
seventeenth  part  of  that  which  his  warm 
hand  produced  whenr  it  was  held  three 
feet  from  the  pile,  or  about  twice  that  of 
a  Price's  candle  fifteen  feet  distant.  He 
left  as  an  afterwork  the  conversion  of 
this  warmth  into  its  equivalent  on  a 
known  scale.  The  translation  was  quite 
recently  made  in  France  by  M.  Marie- 
Davy,  and  the  result  showed  that  the 
moon-heat  experienced  upon  the  moun- 
tain-top amounted  to  750  millionths  of 
Centigrade  degree. 

If  proverb-makers  based  their  maxims 
on  strict  reasoning,  and  not,  as  they  too 
frequently  do,  on  prirna-facie  evidence, 
we  should  be  justified  in  ascribing  very 
great  heating  power  to  the  lunar  rays. 
The  sailor  says  that  "  the  full  m6on  eats 
clouds  ;"  the  Indians  have  an  adage  that 
"  the  full  moon  grows  fat  on  clouds ;" 
the  French  peasants  have  a  similar  say- 
ing ;  and  even  philosophers  have  asserted 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  full  moon 
to  clear  a  previously  cloudy  sky.  Now 
if  this  were  true  it  would  evidence 
considerable  evaporative  power  in  the 
moon's  rays,  or,  in  other  words,  con- 
siderable heat.  But  it  has  of  late  been 
shown  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  full 
moon  nights  being  clearer  than  any 
others,  so  far  as  'we  can  judge  on  the 
lower  earth,  though.Professor  Smyth  did 
notice  a  tendency  of  the  full  moon  to 
disperse  thin  hazy  clouds  at  the  summit 
of  Teneriffe.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
popular  notion  about  the  sky  clearing  is 
erroneous,  the  true  explanation  being 
that  the  full  moon  so  lights  up  the  sky 
as  to  make  it  appear  clearer  than  it  was 
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before  the  moon  rose.  Professor  Smyth's 
observation  of  the  evaporation  of  high 
fleecy  clouds  accounts  for  as  mucli 
warmth  as  we  can  reasonably  expect  the 
moon  to  slied.  Yet,  if  this  amount, 
whatever  it  may  be,  comes  into  our  own 
atmosphere,  we  ought  to  feel  its  effects, 
even  though  a  thermometer  exposed  di- 
rectly to  the  moon  shows  no  trace  of  it. 
There  is  cjood  reason  to  believe  that  we 
do  experience  such  effects :  JNIr.  Park 
Uarrison,  who  has  devoted  a  vast  amount 
of  time  to  the  collation  of  meteorolo- 
gical observations,  finds  unmistakable 
evidence  of  them.  But  a  strange  appa- 
rent anomaly  is  revealed : — When  the 
moon  gives  us  most  warmth  we  feel  the 
greatest  cold  !  The  explanation  of  this 
lies  in  the  fact  of  the  slight  clearing 
tendency  above  alluded  to.  The  clearer 
the  sky  the  more  freely  the  earth's  heat 
passes  away  into  space,  and  consequent- 
ly the  colder  we  feel.  So  that  while  the 
moon  warms  us  she  cools  us.  We  have 
an  analogy  to  this  peculiar  condition  in 
the  case  of  sun-heat :  for  it  is  frequently 
noticed  that  thick  hazy  summer  days  are 
hotter  than  those  during  which  the  sky 
is  perfectly  clear. 

For  various  reasons,  meteorological  as 
well  as  cosmical,  it  becomes  of  interest 
to  measure  the  radiant  heat  of  the  moon. 
We  have  sketched  the  fiuitlcss  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  this  end,  and 
those  which. were  incomplete  or  of  im- 
certain  result.  We  come  now  to  touch 
upon  the  recent  more  conclusive  experi- 
ments of  the  Earl  of  Ilosse.  When  we 
look  back  upon  the  old  trials,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  instruments  employed, 
sensitive  as  they  were,  were  yet  not  suffi- 
ciently so  for  the  purpose.  It  seems 
that  the  want  of  delicacy  was  not  in 
the  thermo-piles  that  converted  the  heat 
into  w^eak  electric  currents,  but  in  the 
galvanometers  by  which  the  weak  cur- 
rents were  sought  to  be  measured.  Now 
these  were  formed  of  ordinary  magnetic 
needles,  poised  upon  points  or  turning 
upon  pivots,  the  motion  of  the  needle  in 
each  case  being  impeded  to  some  extent 
by  friction  at  its  bearings.  Then,  again, 
upon  small,  that  is  short,  needles,  feeble 
deflections  are  with  difficulty  seen,  and 
those  caused  by  the  weak  currents  gen- 
erated by  moon-heat  were,  perhaps,  too 
small  to  be  seen  at  all.  13ut  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  requirements  of 


sub-Atlantic  telegraphy  brought  about 
the  invention  of  an  exceedingly  delicate 
galvanometer,  in  which  the  needle  is  bob- 
pcnded  by  a  hair,  and  its  most  minate 
deflections  are  rendered  visible  by  a 
small  miiTor  which  reflects  a  beam  from 
nn  adjacent  lamp  on  to  a  distant  BCfde, 
so  that  an  almost  imperceptible  twist  of 
the  needle  causes  a  large  displacement 
of  the  reflected  light-spot.  Here,  then, 
wns  nn  indicator  capable  of  rendering 
visible  the  most  feeble  of  electric  cur- 
rents generated  in  a  theraio-pile.  It 
was  not  invented  long  before  it  was 
turned  to  use  by  the  astronomers.  The 
Earl  of  Kosse  was  the  first  to  test  its 
capabilities  upon  the  moon ;  and  others, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  have  employed 
its  powers  upon  the  measurement  of 
thermal  currents,  generated  by  the  heat 
from  the  stars. 

Lord  Rosse,  using  a  reflecting  tele- 
scope, of  three  feet  aperture,  set  about 
measuring  the  lunar  wai^nth,  with  a 
view  to  estimating,  first  what  proportion 
of  it  comes  from  the  interior  of  the  moon 
itself,  and  is  not  due  to  solar  heatiug; 
second,  that  which  falls  from  the  sun 
upon  the  lunar  surface,  and  is  then  re- 
flected to  us ;  and  third,  that  which  fall- 
ing from  the  sun  upon  the  moon  is  first 
absorbed  by  the  latter  and  then  radiated 
from  it.  We  need  not  follow  the  instru- 
mental details  of  the  processes  employed 
for  the  various  determinations ;  suffice  it 
for  us  to  know  that  the  moon-heat  was 
clearly  felt,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
warmth  varied  with  the  phase  of  the 
moon — greatest  at  the  time  of  full  and 
least  toward  the  period  of  new.  From 
this  it  was  evident  that  little  or  no  heat 
pertains  to  the  moon  per  se  /  that  our 
satellite  has  no  proper  or  internal  heat 
of  its  own,  or  at  least  that  it  does  not 
radiate  any  such  into  space ;  if  it  did 
there  would  probably  have  been  found 
evidence  of  a  continuity  of  warming,  in- 
dependent of  the  change  of  phase.  Of 
the  heat  which  came  with  the  light  only 
a  small  portion  would  pass  through  a 
glass  screen  in  front  of  the  pile ;  from 
this  it  was  evident  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  consisted  of  heat-rays  or  low 
refrangibility,  from  which  Lord  Kosse 
concludes  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
lunar  warmth  does  consist  of  that  solar 
heat  which  has  first  been  absorbed  by 
the  moon  and  then  radiated  from  it. 
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By  comparing  the  estimated  propor- 
tion of  light  to  dark  heat  in  the  moon 
with  that  for  the  sun,  and  using  the  ac- 
cepted ratio  of  the  moon's  light  to  the 
sun's,  which  is  as  one  to  eight  hundred 
thousand,  Lord  Ilosse  arrived  at  a  value 
for  the  whole  heating  effect  of  the  moon 
upon  the  earth,  which  came  out  to  be 
one  eighty-thousandth  of  that  of  the  sun. 
Further,  by  the  aid  of  a  vessel  contain- 
ing hot  water,  subtending  the  same 
angle  at  his  pile  as  the  reflector  em- 
ployed to  condense  the  moon's  light  and 
heat,  he  was  neabled  to  judge  of  the 
actual  temperature  which  the  lunar  sur- 
face must  have  to  produce  the  eflfect  that 
it  does ;  and  this  was  found  to  be  about 
500  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  In 
this  result  we  have  a  striking  verification 
of  a  philosophical  deduction  reasoned 
out  by  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  many  years 
ago,  that  "  the  surface  of  the  full  moon 
exposed  to  us  must  necessarily  be  very 
much  heated,  possibly  to  a  degree  much 
exceeding  that  of  boiling  water."  And 
now  that  this  is  known  as  an  experimen- 
tal fact,  the  information  will  have  great 
value  for  students  of  lunar  geology, 
especially  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  fact,  discovered  by  Lord 
Rosso,  that  the  moon  has  no  proper 
heat  of  her  own,  and  with  the  other  in- 
ference of  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  that  the 
regions  of  the  moon  not  exposed  to  the 
sun  sink  to  a  temperature  far  exceeding 
in  keen  severity  the  cold  of  our  polar 
winters.  In  the  alternation  from  ex- 
tremes, with  perhaps  600  degrees  be- 
tween them,  we  have  a  cause  of  change 
upon  the  lunar  surface  to  which  we  have 
no  analogy  on  the  earth,  to  wit,  a  con- 
tinual disintegrating  action  produced  by 
the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  surface  material.  Have  we  not 
here,  too,  a  clenching  argument  against 
the  fanciful  theories  of  those  who  would 
conceive  the  moon  to  be  an  inhabited 
world  ? 

Lord  Rosse's  conclusion  that  the  heat 
increases  with  the  extent  of  illumination 
has  been  confirmed  by  Mari6-Davy,  who 
has  even  measured  the  actual  warmth 
day  by  day  of  a  semi-lunation,  and  given 
the  results  in  parts  of  the  Centigrade 
scale.  lie  finds  that  the  moon  at  first 
quarter  wanns  the  lower  air  by  17  mil- 
lionths  of  a  single  degree,  and  that  a  reg- 
ular increase  takes  place  till   about  the 


time  of  full  moon,  when  the  calorific 
efiect  reaches  94  millionths  of  a  degree ! 
These  insignificant  figures  refer  only  to 
the  heat  which  can  penetrate  our  atmo- 
sphere. The  greater  part  of  the  whole 
lunar  caloric  must  be  absorbed  in  the 
high  aerial  regions.  Professor  Smyth's 
TenerifFe  observations  show  that  the  ma- 
nifested warmth  increases  as  we  rise 
from  the  sea  level. 

And  now  a  few  words  upon  the  meas- 
urement of  heat  from  the  stars.  This  is 
a  matter  of  surpassing  delicacy,  for  the 
amount  to  be  measured  is  so  small,  tliat 
the  least  atmospheric  change  during  the 
measuring  process  is  sufficient  to  shroud 
the  stellar  warmth  entirely.  Yet  is  the 
subject  one  of  some  interest,  for  there  is 
no  knowing  what  data  regarding  the 
thermal  conditions  of  the  stars  may  be 
involved  in  some  of  the  future  questions 
that  may  arise  out  of  the  spectrum  ana-, 
lyses  of  stellar  light.  Again,  a  catalogue 
of  stars,  arranged  in  order  of  tempera- 
tures, might  some  day  be  of  value  in 
settlinir  the  relative  distances  of  them 
from  the  earth.  Another  point  of  in- 
terest which  may  flow  from  the  observa- 
tions is  the  heat-intercepting  agency  of 
the  interstellar  medium.  Altogether, 
there  is  plenty  to  stimulate  any  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  instrumental  means  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  thermometry  of  the 
more  remote  lights  of  the  universe. 

To  Mr.  Iluggins  belongs  the  credit  of 
liaving  first  sought  to  obtain  an  indica- 
tion of  stellar  heat.  His  earliest  observ- 
ations were  made  about  three  years  ago, 
though  they  have  but  quite  recently  been 
made  known,  having  been  kept  back  in 
the  hope  that  they  would,  have  been  by 
this  time  rendered  more  complete  by  the 
determination  of  the  actual  value  of  the 
degrees  on  the  galvanometer  scale  in 
terms  of  that  of  Centigrade  or  Fahren- 
heit. But  this  has  not  yet  been  done. 
Nevertheless  we  have  learnt,  what  in  this 
very  early  stage  of  the  inquiry  it  is  most 
important  to  kngw,  that  the  heat  of  the 
larger  stars  is  a  measurable  quantity. 
When  Mr.Huggins's  telescope  was  turn- 
ed upon  a  star  and  the  image  was  kept 
for  a  time  upon  the  face  of  a  thermopile, 
carefully  screened  from  other  sources  of 
warmth,  the  connected  galvanometer 
almost  always  swerved  a  little  from  its 
fixed  position  under  the  heating  influence 
of  the  star's  beams.     And  all  stars  did 
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not  influenco  it  alike — ^liegulus  moved  it 
the  most  (3  degrees) ;  Sirius  rather  less 
(2  degrees),  and  Pollux  less  still  (a  degree 
and  a  half),  while  Castor  gave  no  effect 
at  all.  So  that  we  have  here  evidence 
of  four  stars  of  nearly  equal  brightness 
whose  heating  ]K)wers  are  vastly  differ- 
ent. We  are  of  course  assuming  the  re- 
liability of  the  observations,  which  arc 
exceedingly  delicate ;  but  the  reputationr 
of  the  observer  is  our  justification.  We 
know  too,  that  another  observer,  Mr. 
Stone,  has  obtained  heat  indications 
from  some  stars,  and  that  these  have  so 
far  encouraged  him  that  he  has  underta- 
ken a  systematic  and  laborious  research 
into  the  matter.  He  has  the  advantage 
of  a  telescope  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
Mr.  lluggins,  for  its  object-glass  is  of  13 
inches  diameter,  and  thus  condenses 
upon  the  pile  the  light  and  heat  shed  by 
a  star  upon  an  area  of  130  square  inches, 
whereas  Mr,  HuggiiLs's  glass,  having  a 
diameter  of  8  inches  only,  collects  the 
heat  which  is  spread  over  50  inches. 
Shortly,  however,  the  two  observers  will 
be  more  [equally  armed ;  for  the  Royal 
Societv  is  haviniy  constructed  a  lens  of 
15  inches  aperature,  which  will  be  forth- 
with lent  to  Mr.  Huggins  for  the  prose- 
cution of  these  astronomical  researches. 
The  process  of  measuring  the  warmth 
is  easily  understood.  The  object-glass  of 
the  telescope  employed  becomes  for  the 
time  ft  burning-glass,  the  eye-piece  is  re- 
moved, and  a  thermopile  is  inserted  in 
its  place,  wires  being  led  from  each  pole 
of  the  pilSe  to  a  galvanometer  in  another 


part  of  the  room.    All  care  having  been 
taken  to  avoid  extmneons  heat  cuirents, 
the  telescope  is  turned  toward  the  sky 
near  to  the  star  to  be  operated  upon, 
and  the  position  of  the  needle  is  remark- 
ed: then  the  telescope  is  turned  upon 
the  star  and  the  image  cast  npon  the 
pile  is  kept  there  by  the  clockwork  with 
which  all  good  gazing  telescopes  are 
provided.      The  peedlo  moves  toward 
heat  and  presently  takes  up  a  fixed  po- 
sition at  some  distance  from  that  it  occn- 
pied  before  the  star's  light  fell  upon  the 
pile ;  and  the  distance  is  a  measure  of 
the  thermal  power  of  the  star,  for  it  will 
be  greater  or  less  as  the  luminary  is  hot- 
ter or  cooler.    Xow  for  measaring  the 
relative  waimths  of  different  stars  the* 
plan  is  sufficient,  but  to  determine  the 
absolute  warmth  it  becomes  necessary  to 
know  what  the  galvanometer  degrees 
mean.    This  is  a  difficult  point  to  solve, 
for  it  may  be  that  several  degrees  are 
only  equivalent  to  the  millionth  part  of 
one  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  which  on 
ordinary  thermometers  is  only  ^viable 
into  ten  or  twenty  parts.     But  philoso- 
phers never  stuck  at  difficulties  yet.  We 
might  almost  define  science  as  the  search 
after  difficulties  for  the  pleasure  of  sar- 
mounting  them.     M.  Mari4>Davy  has 
measured  to  millionths  of  a  degree  the 
calorific  effect  of  lunar  light;  and  we 
may  rest  assured  that  no  long  time  will 
elapse  before  we  are  told  what  warmth 
Orion  imparts  to  us,  and  how  far  the 
ancients  were  correct  in  ascribing  a  parcb- 
ing  heat  to  the  Dog-star. 
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We  all  know  how  the  little  cities 
which  have  been  so  financially  useful  to 
Naples  were  discovered.  People  all 
along  suspected  their  whereabouts;  arch- 
aeologists knew  pretty  well  where  they 
must  be ;  but,  till  the  predestined  peas- 
ant was  turning  up  his  predestined  field, 
no  one  attempted  to  make  sure  what 
their  exact  position  below  ground  was. 
As  soon  as  he  had  found  the  first  stone 
the  work  went  on,  and  before  long  two 
out  of  the  three— for  nobody  thinks  much 
of  poor  little  Stabia? — were  brought  to 
Ught. 


Now,  the  buried  town  that  lamgomg 
to  speak  about  had  never  been  thoaght 
of  before,  because  nobody  could  possi- 
bly have  known  of  its  existence  ;  it  is  (as 
we  shall  see  by  and  by)  pre-historic,  it 
was  and  it  ceased  to  be  before  the  eiir^ 
liest  men  whose  traditions  have  come 
down  to  us  had  come  into  being.  It  was 
found  quite  lately  in  Therasia,  close  to 
Sautorin,  the  island  of  which  Mr.  Dec- 
man  talk^  so  much  in  his  ^^  Greek  wines,*^ 
and  which  funiishes  not  only  its  name- 
sake wine,  but  also  that  mysterions  bev- 
erage^ which  he  catalogues  as  *^  St.  Elie, 
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the  wine  of  nii^ht."    Tlie  whole  district  gets  smaller  and  smaller.    The  three  isl- 

18  volcanic ; — there  is  some  sympathy  be-  ands  form  the  frame  of  a  circular  bay 

tween  vine  juice  and  those  hidden  forces  about  seven  miles  across,  which  occupies 

which  cause  earthquakes  and  eruptions ;  in  fact  the  place  of  a  vast  crater,  into 

does  not    Moselle    chiefly  come   from  which  the  larger  part  of  the  original  isl- 

the  Eifel,  a  country  of  extinct  volca-  and  tumbled,  as'  soon  as,  by  successive 

noes  ?  eruptions,  its  shell  was  sufficiently  under- 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mined.    Toward  the  open  sea  the  islands 

active  disturbance  imder  the  sea  round  slope  gently,  and  are  covered  with  pop- 

Santorin,  a  new  island  was  formed,  and  ulous  villages  set  amid  the  vineyards;  for, 

fti  time  duly  figured  in  the  Illustrated  as  we  said,  the  vine  grows  luxuriantly, 

Netcs.    There  were  submarine  eruptions,  though  it  has  no  soil  but  the  dust  of  the 

and  the  Santoriners  felt  something  like  pumice  stone,  which  the  equinoctial  gales 

the  people  of  Catania  do  when  ^tna  is  raise  in  such  thick  clouds  that  you  would 

getting  restless.     This  time,  however,  fancy  all  the  land  was  going  to  be  blown 

the  volcanic  power  was  merciful,   and  away. 

merely  did  what  it  had  done  196  years  Round  the  bay  the  coast  is  very  steep, 

B.C.,  when  the  islet  of  Palsea  Kameni  rising  in  several  places  to  a  perpendicu- 

(old  chimneys)  was  thrown  up,  and  what  lar  height  of  four  or  five  hundred  feet, 

it  has  repeated  at  intervals  since,  when  These  cliffs  are  continuous,  and  the  only 

reefs  have  been  raised  in  various  parts  way  of  landing  on  this  side  is  by  step- 

of  the  bay.     Far  different  must  have  ladders  cut  in  the  rock.    They  consist 

been  the  ei-uption  which  buried  our  lit-  of  horizontal  beds  of  deep,  black  lava, 

tie  pre-historic  town  ;    it  covered  the  alternating  with  layers  of  reddish  sco- 

whole  island  (considerably  bigger  then  rite,  and  violet-gray  ashes,  and,  capping 

than  it  is  now)  with  a  shroud  of  pumice  all^  is  a  stratum  of  pumice  stone  of  a 

stone,  twenty  or  thirty  yards  thick,  and  brilliant  white.    The  effect  is  most  re- 

under  this  the  ruirtS  might  have  remain-  markable.     Here  and  there  along  the 

ed  till  the  end  of  time,  but  for  M.  de  face  of  the  cliff  you  see  blackish  streaks, 

Lesseps  and  his  works.  more    or   less  vertical ;   these  are  the 

From  time  immemorial  the  tufa  or  "  dykes"  of  more  recent  material,  show- 
pumice  of  these  islands  has  been  quar-  ing  how  the  igneous  matter  made  its 
ried  and  mixed  with  lime  to  make  a  ce-  way  through  the  older  beds,  just  as  in 
mcnt,  something  like  the  Italian  pouzzol-  England  we  see  trap  dykes  intersecting 
awo,  which  has  the  property  of  harden-  granite  and  mountain  limestone.  Alto- 
ing  under  water.  Santorin  stone,  there-  gether,  it  looks  more  like  a  picture  in  a 
fore,  was  as  indispensable  wherever  any  geological  treatise  than  a  real  cliff;  even 
harbor  works  were  going  on  in  the  Med-  Alum  Bay,  with  its  varied  bands  of  color, 
iterranean  as  our  lias  lime  is  in  Holland  is  nothing  to  the  bay  of  Santorin. 
whenever  a  dike  wants  mending.  The  Till  M.  de  Lesseps  increased  so  vastly 
isthmus  of  Suez  has  made  the  fortune  of  the  demand  for  calcareous  tufa,  only  the 
the  islanders ;  they  have  been  cutting  upper  and  better  beds  had  been  worked, 
away  w^hole  cliffs,  "selling  the  pictur-  Lower  down  there  seemed  to  be  a  mixture 
esque  at  so  much  the  cubic  foot ;"  and  get-  of  stones  in  the  pumice ;  and  when  they 
ting  down  at  last  to  the  original  surface  came  lately  to  dig  into  these  lower  beds 
of  the  island,  have  discovered  the  re-  they  soon  found  that  the  stones  were  laid 
mains  of  which  I  spoke,  and  of  which  in  regular  courses — were,  in  fact,  the 
JNI.  Fouqu^,  a  French  engineer  employ-  tops  of  walls.  The  workmen,  accustom- 
ed on  the  spot,  has  just  given  a  very  full  ed  to  come  upon  remains  of  all  kinds, 
account.                                                 «  thought  they  had  struck  the  site  of  some 

First,  then,  let  us  get  our  geographi-  old  cemetery,  and  that  the  walls  belong- 

cal  notions  settled.     Santorin  is  the  most  ed  to  vaults  dug  down  in  the  puroice, 

southern  of  the  Cyclades,  due  south  of  after  th^  fashion  employed  in  Santorin 

Naxos  and  south-east  of  Melos.    It  is  in   early  Greek  times.     But  when  M. 

quite  a  large  island  compared  with  The-  Christomanos,  chemistry  professor  at  the 

rasia ;  and  as  for  Aspronisi,  it  is  but  a  University  of  Athens,  saw  the  rows  of 

little  molehill,  of  whicli  the  soil  is  so  stones,  he  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion, 

wanting  in  cohesion  that  every  year  it  that  they  must  have  ^been  built  before 
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the  pumice  fitone  was  deposited.    This, 
of  course,  set  the  savants  on  the  alert. 

Diggings  began ;  and  several  rooms 
were  soon  discovered,  all  built  of  irreg- 
ular blocks  of  lava,  put  together  without 
cement  of  any  kind,  but  having  their 
interstices  filled  in  with  the  red  volcanic 
earth,  which  also  served  as  a  wash  to 
decorate  the  interiors.  Between  the 
stones  were  laid  in  all  directions  long 
tortuous  branches  of  olive,  so  charred 
that  they  generally  crumbled  away  at 
the  slightest  touch.  Doors  and  win- 
dows, too,  had  been  sunnoiinted  by 
olive  boughs,  and  their  place  was  discov- 
ered by  the  falling-in  of  the  stones 
which  these  boughs  had  supported,  and 
by  a  few  attempts  at  squaring  among  the 
lintels.  Of  cours?,  the  roofs  had  all 
fallen  in  ;  they  had  been  built  of  thin 
stones  covered  with  a  bed  of  volcanic 
eartl),  and  restini?  on  cross  timbers  fixed 
in  the  walls.  One  roof  had  been  sup- 
ported by  a  wooden  post,  resting  on  a 
cylindrical  block  of  stone,  into  which 
post  all  the  roof  timbers  were  fixed  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Only  one  of  the 
rooms  seems  to  have  had  a  second  floor. 
Outside  one  of  the  walls  was  discovered 
a  curious  set  of  hewn  blocks  of  large 
size,  laid  regularly  on  one  another ;  in 
the  top  block  was  a  cylindrical  cavity 
about  an  inch  deep,  and  near  it  were 
several  markings,  the  explanation  of 
which  we  shall  see  directly. 

Now,  these  discoveries  warrant  cer- 
tain conclusions.  First,  since  most  of  the 
windows  look  to  the  interior,  where  the 
ground  now  rises,  from  the  low  sea-cliffs 
where  these  quarries  are,  right  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  variegated  cliffs  already  de- 
scribed as  facing  the  circular  bay,  it  is 
clear  that  the  houses  must  have  been 
built  before  the  coat  of  tufa  had  covered 
the  island.  Had  they  been  built  at  the 
foot  of  the  low  sea-cliffs  they  would  not 
liave  had  any  windows  landward  ;  be- 
sides, who,  even  in  the  pro-historic  age, 
would  build  at  the  foot  of  a  heap  of 
pumice  which  holds  together  so  loosely 
that  landslips  are  always  occurring  ? 
But  it  was  not  a  landslip  which  over- 
whelmed these  buildings,  for  ther  ground 
around  shows  no  signs  of  displacement, 
the  strata  are  perfectly  horizontal  (how 
remarkable,  by  the  way,  this  horizontali- 
ty  of  the  strata  in  such  a  volcanic  neigh- 
borhood)   and,  besides,  the    heaps   of 


pumice  which  filled  the  rooms  were  an- 
gular and  rough  with  spines,  just  as  pum- 
ice would  not  be  had  it  been  subjected 
to  any  rolling  or  crushing.  Moreover, 
everywhere  under  the  upper  coating  of 
pumice  there  is,  in  Santorin  as  well  as  in 
Therasia,  abed  of  the  red  earth  of  which 
I  have  spoken,  made  up  of  volcanic 
ashes,  decomposed  lava,  and  vegetable 
mould ;  and  this  must  have  taken  a  long 
time  to  accumulate,  so  that,  before  the 
pumice  stone  which  now  forms  the  sur- 
face was  laid  down,  there  was  a  long 
period  of  quiet,  when  trees  were  grow- 
ing and  when,  therefore,  houses  may 
have  been  built  on  the  islands. 

Therasia,  then,  in  those  days  was  a 
mass  of  lava,  covered  with  a  deposit  of 
volcanic,  ash,  not  a  trace  existing  of  the 
pumice  which  forms  its  present  snrfiice. 
How,  then,  did  the  people  get  the  pot- 
tery, which  forms  the  largest  item 
among  the  articles  found  in  the  bnried 
houses  ?  You  can't  make  clay  of  ashes ; 
so  clearly  there  nmst  have  been  foreign 
trade  when  these  old  Therasians  lived. 
The  things  found  were  various.  There 
were  large  terra-cotta  jars,  some  big 
enough  to  hold  ten  quarts — in  fact,  the 
very  counterparts  of  those  in  which  tho 
modern  islanders  store  their  com.  These 
jars  contained  barley,  chick-pease,  and 
coriander  seed.  Heaps  of  barley  were, 
moreover,  found  in  several  of  the  rooms ; 
it  was  evidently  the  grain  of  these  peo- 
ple. Smaller  vases,  too,  were  found,  of 
much  finer  workmanship,  and  ornament- 
ed with  circular  bands  and  rows  of  ver- 
tical flutings.  These  had  been  colored 
red  with  some  ochreous  earth,  but  the 
color  was  not  at  all  burnt  in.  They  re- 
semble neither  the  Greek,  nor  the  Etrus- 
can, nor  the  Egyptian  vases  of  our  mu- 
seums. M.  Fouquo  says  the  only  two 
at  all  like  them  in  France  are  a  vase 
irom  the  Syrian  desert,  in  the  museum  of 
the  Louvre,  and  one  found  near  Antun 
and  placed  among  the  Gallic  antiquities 
at  St.  Ger mains.  We  shall  see  by  and 
by  what  theory  has  been  based  on  this 
peculiarity  of  the  Therasian  vases. 

Another  kind  of  vase  is  still  more  ar- 
tistic— ^bright  yellow,  and  covered  with 
beautiful  arabesques,  showing  in  their 
arrangement  much  skill  as  well  as  taste 
on  the  part  of  the  workman.  Besides 
the  vases  there  is  a  ^eat  mass  of  other 
pottery">^road  basins  with  little  ban- 
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dies,  cups,  platters,  &c.,  all  coarsely  made 
and  quite  unornamented.  Some  were 
used  in  stables,  chopped  straw  being 
still  found  in  them.  The  mangers  and 
horse-troughs  are  large  blocks  of  lava, 
with  shallow  rectangular  cavities  cut  in 
them.  Ilousc-lamb  seems  to  have  been 
a  Thcrasian  iustitution,  for  skeletons  of 
sheep,  young  and  old,  have  been  found  in 
the  rooms  where  the  lava  mangers  were 
discovered. 

Lava  was  used  for  many  other  pur- 
poses; a  lava  oil-press  has  been  found, 
and  several  lava  hand-mills  (most  of 
them  singularly  small),  and  aLso  stone 
disks  like  those  still  in  use  among  weav- 
ers in  the  Archipelago  to  keep  their  woof 
taught.  These  puzzled  M.'  Fouque  im- 
mensely, but  his  navvies  recognized  them 
at  once.  There  were  also  sets  of  blocks, 
whose  weight  was  found  to  be  in  a  cer- 
tain proportion — evidently  "  weights," 
showing  that  these  old  Therasians  had 
.riBcn  to  the  commercial  state.  Flint  im- 
plements were  very  rare ;  M.  Fouquo 
speaks  of  two — a  triangular  knife  or 
lance  head,  and  a  little  saw,  with  very 
regular  teeth.  The  only  animal  bones 
found  were  those  of  the  sheep  aforesaid. 
One  human  skeleton  was  found,  of  a 
man,  apparently  crushed  at  once  by  the 
falling-in  of  the  roof.  He  was  an  old 
man,  for  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are 
hardened,  and  the  teeth  very  much  worn. 
His  skull  shows  him  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  race  as  that  which  still  inhabits 
the  islands. 

I^>^gi"gs  made  in  Santorin  have 
brought  to  light  a  quantity  of  articles 
like  those  found  in  Therasia,  all  lying 
in  the  same  way  on  this  bed  of  vegeta- 
ble mould  mixed  with  volcanic  ash, 
which  underlies  the  bed  of  pumice.  Be- 
sides* pottery  of  all  the  kinds  mentioned, 
long  terra-cotta  funnels  with  little  han- 
dles have  been  found,  and  also  obsidian 
arrow-heads — chipped,  not  cut — and  ob- 
sidian knives,  or  currier's  scrapers. 
These  things  do  not  necessarily  carry  us 
back  to  the  Stone  Age,  for  in  volcanic 
regions  this  kind  of  stone  has  been  em- 
ployed at  all  times.  Peruvian  ladies 
still  make  their  scissors  of  obsidian  ;  but 
in  Greece  the  use  of  stone  seems  to  have 
gone  out  very  soon  after  metal  was  in- 
troduced. Nowhere  in  the  diggings 
has  a  morsel  of  iron  or  bronze  been 
found — ^no  metal,  in  fact,  except  two 


small  gold  rings,  evidently  links  of  a 
chain,  drilled  with  holes  for  stringing, 
and  formed  by  hammering  a  lump  of 
gold  into  a  circular  plate,  and  then 
punching  out  the  middle  and  rolling  the 
rest  round  into  a  hollow  ring. 

And  now  for  the  theory  that  M. 
Fouquo  has  based  on  these  discoveries. 
There  was  a  time,  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  Tertiary  period,  when  Greece  was 
joined  to  Africa,  and  both  formed  part 
of  a  vast  marshy  continent  which 
stretched  where  the  Mediterranean  now 
is.  This  continent  was  inhabited  by  some 
of  the  great  pachyderms  who  seem  then 
to  have  had  the  world  pretty  much  to 
.  themselves,  and  whose  bones  are  found 
in  the  London  clay,  while  their  bodies 
are  sometimes  discovered  entire  in  the 
ice  blocks  about  Siberian  rivers.  Large 
deposits  of  these  bones  are  found  in  At- 
tica, but  the  great  pastures  of  these  di- 
notheriums,  mastodons,  and  elephants 
with  their  tusks  turned  the  wrong  way, 
were  submerged  when,  toward  the  end 
of  the  Tertiary  period,  the  ground  sank, 
Europe  was  separated  from  Asia,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  took 
their  present  shape.  The  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  are  the  mountain-tops  of 
this  land,  the  vague  remembrance  of 
which  (if  there  were  any  men  there,  as 
there  certainly  were  in  Auvergne  about 
the  same  time)  may  perhaps  account  for 
the  persistent  tradition  of  an  Atlantis. 

Of  course,  while  all  this  subsidence  was 
going  on,  the  earth's  crust  (as  it  is  called) 
must  have  been  strained  a  good  deal.  It 
split  in  several  places,  and  where  it 
split  the  "  igneous  matter  "  below  came 
boiling  up,  forming  the  volcanic  rocks  so 
common  m  Greece  and  the  islands.  Some 
of  these  chinks  were  broken  out  in  the 
side  of  what  is  now  Mount  St.  Elie 
(whence  friend  Denman  gets  his  "  wine 
of  night"  aforesaid) — a  mass  of  schist 
and  marble  rising  some  2,400  feet  above 
tho  sea.  Of  course,  discharges  of 
scoriaB  began  at  once — submarine  at 
first,  for  shells  and  polypi  are  found 
in  the  lower  beds  of  pumice;  and 
these  went  on  until  a  volcanic  island  was 
soldered  to  the  mountain-islet  of  St. 
Elie.  This  filled  up  the  whole  of  San- 
torin bay,  and  had  two  peaks — St.  Elie 
at  one  end,  and  a  volcanic  cone  (at  least 
3,000  feet  high,  we  are  told)  at  the 
other. 
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Duringthe  Pliocene-Tertiary  and  the 
Quaternary  periods,  this  isle  grew  big- 
ger and  bip^ger ;  new  conelets  broke  out 
over  the  flanks  of  tlie  chief  cone,  and 
with  each  successive  eruption  fresh  beds 
of  lava  and  6coria3  and  ashes  were  de- 
posited. At  last  came  the  great  catas- 
trophe. Every  outpouring  of  "  igneous 
matter"  had  nude  the  inside  hollo wer 
and  hollowcr ;  and  at  last  down  sank  all 
the  island  except  the  narrow  border 
formed  by  the  three  isles  of  Santorin, 
Therasia,  and  Aspronisi.  In  the  centre 
of  the  bay  there  are  at  least  1,200  feet 
of  water,  and  close  to  the  variegated 
cliffs  the  depth  is  so  great  that  there  is 
no  anchorage ;  ships  have  to  be  moored 
to  a  quite  recent  reef  which  has  risen 
to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  surface. 

This  sudden  subsidence  had  been  im- 
mediately preceded  by  a  wonderful 
discharge  of  pumice  stone,  which  was 
indeed  tlie  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  It 
liad  covered  the  whole  island  to  a  great 
depth.  In  spite  of  the  rapid  denudation 
which  such  material  suffers,  it  still  main- 
tains a  thickness  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  yards.  St.  Elie  was  covered ; 
pumice  stones  are  found  at  the  present 
day  on  its  highest  peaks,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  certain  tlie  cone  which  shot  them 
out  must  have  been  a  good  high  one, 
though  it  surely  is  not  necessary  for  it 
to  have  been  (as  M.  Fouqu6  supposes) 
actually  higher  than  the  mountain  over 
which  it  shot  its  projectiles.  And  this 
"  cataclysm  "  took  place,  as  these  build- 
ings and  remains  of  which  I  have  been 
speakiniij  show,  when  man  (tolerably 
civilized)  had  already  been  settled  on 
the  island ;  for  they  are  found  under 
the  pumice-bed  which  was  deposited  be- 
fore the  final  eruption  and  consequent 
subsidence. 

The  catastrophe  was  sudden,  for  no- 
thino:  seems  to  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  rooms  ;  and  skeletons  enough  will  be 
found  (we  are  told)  when  the  diggings 
are  continued  further.  That  the  pumice- 
stone  shower  fell  before  the  subsidence 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  old  volcanic 
island  is  proved — first,  by  the  presence 
of  pumice  on  the  highest  points  of  land, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  the  case 
liad  the  eruption  been  submarine;  next, 
by  the  fact  that  the  layer  of  pumice 
which  caps  the  lava  cliffs  is  cut  as  sheer 
down  as  the  lava  itself,  and  mast,  there- 


fore, have  been  broken  away  by  the 
same  falling-in  which  left  them  standing 
up  so  precipitously.  In  fkct  this  vast  out- 
pouring of  pumice  was  the  cause  of  the 
subsidence;  the  inside  of  the  mountain 
was  clean  emptied  out,  and  so  the  whole 
collapsed.  As  to  the  remains  discovered 
in  these  pre-historic  houses,  they  show 
that  the  island  was  well  wooded,  and 
that  it  was  subject  to  earthquakes;  for 
the  boughs  of  olive  worked  in  among 
the  stones  must  have  been  used  (as  they 
still  are  in  the  Archipelago)  to  give  the 
walls  a  chance  against  a  shock. 

The  vine  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
known,  but  the  inhabitants  understood 
oil-pressing,  cattle  rearing,  weaving. 
They  belonged  to  the  Stone  Age,  for 
the  purity  of  the  gold  in  the  two  rings 
above  mentioned  makes  it  probable  that 
metallurgy  was  as  yet  imknown;  yet 
they  were  able  to  shape  blocks  of  lava 
into  various  useful  objects — a  great  ieat 
when  we  consider  that  their  only  toolq 
were  ilint  chisels.  Besides  the  trough 
and  other  vessels  there  was  the  Uook 
which  was  spoken  of  as  having  a  curioiis 
cylindrical  depression.  This,  placed  in  m 
prominent  position,  and  rai»^  on  two 
steps  also  hewn,  is  supposed  to  hmve 
been  an  altar;  therefore  these  people 
were  not,  like  Tasmanians  -and  some 
Africans,  in  that  state  in  which  man  has 
not  yet  attained  to  religious  ideas.  I 
said  before  that  the  pottery  proves 
foreign  trade,  seeing  that  there  never 
was  any  clay  in  any  of  the  group. 

Melos  is  the  nearest  isle  where  such 
ware  as  the  large  coarse  jars  could  be 
made.  .  The  finer  ware,  unlike  any  of 
the  ordinary  museum  types,  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  east;  the  similar 
vase  found  near  Autun  can  be  accounted 
for  as  having  been  brought  in  through 
the  Phoenician  colony  of  Marseilles.  iSe 
gold  rings  seem  to  point  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  gold  dust  was  found  (we  remem* 
ber)  in  the  Pactolus  and  other  rivers. 
As  for  the  tools  of  flint  and  obsidian, 
they  too  must  have  been  imported ;  so 
that  we  may  be  certain  the  Mediterra- 
nean was  a  commercial  highway  before 
the  bay  of  Santorin  -had  settled  into  its 
present  shape.  How  long  ago  was 
that  ?  The  deposit  of  lava  and  scorisB 
beds  went  on  (as  we  said^  all  through 
the  quaternary  period,  which  briqgs  ns 
into  what  the  geologists   call  modem 
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times.  But  their  periods  are  so  long, 
and  their  idens  about  time  so  magnifi- 
cent, that  "  modern  times "  may  mean 
ever  so  many  thousand  years  ago. 

The  state  of  civilization,  however, 
implied  by  the  remains  points  to  a  really 
recent  date,  toward  fixing  which  we 
have  only  the  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
jecture that  perhaps  the  eruptions  took 
place  at  fixed  intervals  ;  but  surely  this 
IS  too  rash  a  supposition,  for  an  eruption 
of  greater  intensity  would  probably  be 
followed  by  a  longer  period  of  calm,  and 
vice  versa,  Histoiy  does  something  to- 
ward settling  a  limit,  more  recent  than 
which  the  catastrophe  cannot  have  been. 
The  Phoenicians  invaded  the  Greek 
islands  in  the  fifteenth  century  u.c. ;  all 
their  remains,  which  are  numerous,  are 
found  aboi'e  the  pumice  bed,  as  are  al^o 
remains  of  exactly  the  same  kind  as 
those  dug  out  from  the  buildings  below 
the  pumice  bed,  showing  that,  after  the 
great  eruption  had  destroyed  the  first 
inhabitants,  what  was  left  of  the  island 
was  re-occupied  by  a  similar  race  from 
some  neighboring  isle. 

Who  destroyed  this  early  civilization 
of  the  Hellenes  of  the  Stone  Age  ?  Not 
the  Phoenicians,  for  they  came  not  as 
warriors,  but  as  traders  and  colonists. 
Yet  none  of  the  Stone  Age  remains, 
though  fas  we  have  just  said)  many  of 
them  exist  above  the  pumice,  are  found 
in  connection  with  th«  Phoenician  an- 
tiquities. Hence  M.  Fouqu6  supposes 
a  period  of  warfare  and  internal  strug- 
gles, dating  some  time  between  the  sec- 
•  ond  peopling  of  the  islands  and  the 
coming  of  the  Phoenicians.  This,  of 
course,  would  throw  the  catastrophe 
considerably  further  back  than  the  fif- 
.teenth  century  b.c.  It  is  also  remarka- 
ble that  some  of  the  Phoenician  build- 
ings stand  on  beds  of  shingle  and  recent 
shells  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  thick. 
These  must  have  been  below  the  sea 
when  the  great  eruption  took  place; 
and,  as  land  never  rises  very  fast  from 
the  bottom,  a  good  many  centuries  must 
have  been  required  to  give  this  thick- 
ness of  old  sea  beach.  Did,  then,  these 
old  Thorasians  flourish  even  before  the 
Egyptians  had  begun  to  be  civilized? 
M.  Fouque  says,  "  Yes,"  because,  other- 
wise, some  trace  of  Egyptian  art  or 
manufacture  would  have  been  found 
among  the  remains,  whereas  they  show 
no  sign  whatever  of  Egyptian'  influence. 


However,  as  he  remarks,  the  search  has 
not  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  enable 
us  to  be  absolutely  confident  about  any- 
thing of  this  kind.  For  any  one  who 
wants  to  get  a  plentiful  harvest  of  vases 
and  other  tourist  objects  the  field  is  an 
inviting  one — a  splendid  climate,  lovely 
scenery,  and  "the  wine  of  night"  on 
the  spot,  and  the  hope  that  his  diggings 
may  be  rewarded  by  finding  out  some- 
thing certain  about  those  pre-historic 
Greeks. 

What  a  wonderful  mian  M.  de  Lesseps 
is;  not   only  will    he   have   made  the 
canal,  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Times  and  * 
Lord  Palmerston  said  abolit  its  being 
impossible  to  make  it ;  not  only  will  he 
have  altered  the  climate  of  Egypt — for 
they  say  his  sweet  and  bitter  Avater  lakes 
will  draw  down  water  from  the  clouds 
and  convert  into  a  showery  climate  one 
which  has  hitherto  been  rainless,  making 
thereby   the  fortunes  of  Egyptian   gra- 
ziers, but   ruining   the  old  interiors  of 
tombs  which  have  only  retained   their 
freshness  on  account  of  the  exceptional- 
ly dry  air ;  not  only  will  he  have  made 
Egypt  a  new  country  and  have  ruined 
Liverpool  and  perhaps  even  Marseilles 
for  the  sake  of  Triesft  and  the  east  Ger- 
man trading  towns;   but  he  has  even 
given  an  impetus  to  archaeology  and  re- 
minded us  that  the   fate   which  befel 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  (not  forget- 
ting Stabiaj)  was  by  no  means  an  excep- 
tional one.     Since  the  Swiss  lake-dwell- 
ings were  explored  there  has  not  been  a 
more   instructive   "find"   than   this   in 
Therasia.     It  shows  how  very  old  civili- 
zation is  in  the  Mediterranean  basin ;  it 
shows,  too,  how  all  those  many  hints 
about    terrible    earthquakes    and   wild 
work  among  the  volcanoes  which  occur 
in  the  old  Greek  poets  had  a  foundation 
in  truth.     By  and  by  we   may  find  the 
dwellings  of  the  pre-historic    Sicilians 
under  the  lowest  lava  beds  of  -^tna, 
thrown   out   when  the  giant  who  lies 
undeiTieath  it    made  his   first    restless 
plunge.    Anyhow,  it  is  a  new  *'fact"  to 
learn  that  there  were  civilized  (though 
stone-using)  Greeks  in  the  Archipelago 
2,000  years  B.C.     Minos  lived  long  ago, 
so  long  that  he  has  come  to  be  thought 
a  mere  myth ;  but  Minos  was  later  than 
the  Phoenicians  (drove  them  out  in  fact), 
and  our  Greeks  were,  certainly,  though 
nobody  knows  exactly  how  much,  earli- 
er than  they. 
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Tinsley's  Blagazinc. 
THE  LEGEND  OF  THE    HOLY  GRAAL. 


Amoxg  the  most  striking  attractions 
of  the  Inst  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, Count  (t.  Kalckreuth's  ])icture, 
"The  Castle  of  the  Holy  Grnal,"  was 
well  adapted  to  challenge  the  closest 
study,  and  to  satisfy  the  most  cultivated 
taste.  In  dealing  with  a  subject  preemi- 
nently calculateil  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  genius,  whether  in  the  domain  of  poe- 
try or  of  art.  Count  Kalckreuth  scQmsto 
have  succeeded  in  realizing  to  a  great 
extent,  through  the  medium  of  sensible 
representation,  the  various  elements 
which  have  entered  into  the  composition 
of  the  ancient  romance,,  the  spirit  of 
which  he  may  claim  to  have  recreated  in 
a  new  form  of  beantv.  This  wonderful 
piece  of  landscape-paintmg  is  in  all  the 
details  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
traditional  character  of  its  subject.  The 
solitary  castle  standing  out  in  mid-air  in 
a  strange  weird  kind  of  relief  against 
fretted  masses  of  illumined  clouds  ;  the 
gray  mist  rising  up  from  the  far-off  val- 
ley and  timidly  stealing  about  the  cas- 
tle's base ;  the  giant  cliffs  of  the  Pyre- 
nees enveloped  in  sombre  shadow — all 
combine  to  constitute  a  remarkably 
faithful  illustration  of  the  poetic  unreali- 
ty, the  vague  mysticism,  and  the  super- 
stitious solemnity  which  are  so  strongly 
developed  in  the  legend  of  the  Sane- 
grcal. 

Nor  has  the  sister  art  of  poetry  failed 
to  lend  its  powerful  assistance  toward 
enhancing  the  interest  which  naturally 
attaches  to  this  important  relic  of  the 
scanty  records  of  English  mythology.  Of 
the  works  of  Tennyson,  those,  probably, 
which  have  been  most  frequently  repe- 
rused,  and  have  most  largely  contributed 
to  the  poet's  reputation,  treat  of  the  na- 
tional era  to  which  the  legend  of  the 
Holy  Graal  belongs.  This  era  we  have, 
though  somewhat  inaccurately,  perhaps, 
as  far  as  the  Sancgreal  is  concerned, 
characterized  as  mythological ;  because, 
while  the  basis  of  the  story  is  founded 
on  the  acknowledged  truths  and  facts  of 
Christian  theology,  the  superstructure  is 
wrought  of  materials  conveyed  from  the 
impalpable  region  of  pure  myth. 

To  be  overbid  with  a  mass  of  legen- 


dary superstition  has  been,  in  greater  or 
less  degrees  of  extent,  the  fate  of  all  the 
religious  systems  which  have  ever  flour- 
ished in  the  history  of  mankind.  Some 
few  among  the  religious  systems  of  the 
world  have  'been  founded  upon,  or,  at 
least,  closely  allied  with,  philosophical 
systems  of  being  and  of  morals,  charac- 
terized by  a  high  standard  of  siroplicity 
and  purity  respectively ;  yet  even  this 
ground  of  vantage  has  failed  to  secnre 
them  entirely  against  the  consummation 
in  question.  The  myths  or  legends 
'  which  have  thus  in  all  ages  fastened, 
pai*asite-iike,  upon  the  body  of  religion, 
though  in  some  cases  they  clearly  de- 
clare themselves  of  purely  foreign  ex- 
traction, have  yet  been  more  frequently 
of  home  growth,  begotten  of  national 
imagination,  and  stamped  with  the  im- 
press of  national  character.  The  nni- 
vcrsal  existence  of  such  myths — ^to  which 
even  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  development  at  any  rate,  did 
not  succeed  in  establishing  an  excep- 
tion— admits  of  perfectly  philosophical 
explanation,  upon  which,  however,  we 
are  precluded  from  entering  by  the 
scope  of  this  essay,  which  is  limited  to 
an  illustration  pf  the  fact  itself  derived 
from  the  history  of  Christianity. 

The  legend  of  the  Sancgreal,  or  Holy 
Graal,  saturated  as  it  is  with  the  spirit 
of  religious  mysticism  and  allegoiy,  is 
largely  mixed  up  with  the  marveUons 
adventures  of  knight-errantry  and  wild 
stories  of  eastern  magic,  which  are  im- 
pertinent, nevertheless,  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  as  being  merely  subsidiary  to  the 
course  of  the  narrative. 

The  word  "  graal,"  "greal,"  or  "  graile," 
all  modified  ibi*ms  of  the  same  word,  is 
said  to  have  been  derived,  etymological- 
ly,  from  the  Latin  "  crater,"  and  signified 
in  the  Romance  languages  a  drinking- 
vessel,  dish,  or  tureen.  The  legend  of 
the  Sancgreal,  or  Holy  Graal,  is  con- 
tained in  the  romances  of  Britich  chival- 
ry which  have  handed  down  to  posterity 
the  famous  doings  of  King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Konnd  Table.  Of 
these  the  romances  of  ''  Le  S.  Greal," 
'*  Lancelot  da  Lac,''  ^'  Perceforest,"  and 
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the  "Morte  Arthur,"   which    will    be 
found  somewhat  extensively  referred  to 
and    collated   in    Southey's    edition    of 
The  Byrili^  ^jf-i  ^^^^^  Actes  of  Kyng 
Arthur^  <&c.,  constitute  tlie   authorities 
on  the  present  subject.    According  to 
these  authorities,  the  Holy  Graal  was  the 
golden  dish  in  which  the  paschal  lamb 
had  been  strved  up  at  the  last  supper  of 
our  Lord  with  his  disciples.      Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  whom  the  old  chroniclers  of 
chivalry  quaintly  describe  as  '"that  gen- 
tle knight  who  took  down  our  Lord  off 
the  holy  cross,"  repaired  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  the  house  wherein  that  mys- 
tic supper  had  been  partaken  of,  and 
took  away   with  him   the   consecrated 
dish,  destined  to  become  thereafter  aw- 
ful  in   the    adoration   of  Christendom. 
The  title  of  this  vessel  to  the  epithet 
"  holy  "  was  rendered  complete  forever 
by  the  flirther  access  of  religious  vener- 
ation with  which  it  was  invested,  in  con- 
sequence   of   the    melancholy    part    it 
played  at  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion. 
When  the  sacrilegious  spear  of  the -Ro- 
man soldier  had  pierced  the  side  of  the 
Redeemer,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  we  are 
told,   received   in  the  Holy  Graal  the 
blood  which  gushed  from  his  Divine  Mas- 
ter's wound.     The  legend  goes    on  to 
relate  how  our  Lord,  after  his  resurrec- 
tion, upon  the  occasion  of  assigning  to 
liis  disciples  their  several  spheres  of  fu- 
ture  missionary  labor,  finding  that  he 
had  omitted  to  appoint  an  apostle  to 
England,    sent    Joseph    of  Arimathea 
thither  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  among  the  people  of  the 
land.     Accordingly,  Joseph,  thus  divine- 
ly  ordained,    came   over    to  England, 
bringing  with  him  the  Holy  Graal,  con- 
taining a  portion  of  the  sacred  blood, 
and  the  spear  with  which  that  blood  was 
shed.     The  Graal,  which,  by  reason  of 
the  wondrous  miracles  wrought  through 
its  means,  proved  a  powerful  instrument 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  inhab- 
itants of  the  island,  was  careftilly  guard- 
ed in  a  strong  tower,  built  expressly  for 
the    purpose,    at    Corbenicy,   or    Car- 
bon ck. 

For  a  space  of  nine  generations  the 
Castle  of  Carbon ek,  together  with  the 
sacred  treasure  enshrined  within  it,  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  at  the 
period  with  which  the  romance  of  Le  S. 
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Greal  opens,  was  in  the  hands  of  King 
Pelles,  eighth  of  the  line,  who  is  some- 
what vaguely  described  as  reigning  over 
the  foreign  country.  But  the  Graal,  al- 
though domiciled,  as  it  were,  in  the  cas- 
tle of  the  king,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  any  way  under  the  control  of 
himself  or  of  his  family.  From  the 
course  of  the  legend,  and  from  an  an- 
cient prophecy,  we  gather  that  the  sacred 
vessel  was  destined  to  remain  on  the 
earth  until  the  457th  anniversary  of  the 
last  feast  of  Pentecost  celebrated  by  our 
Lord.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
third  year  from  the  close  of  this  period, 
it  continued  in  the  Castle  of  Carbonek, 
but  was  never  visible  to  the  inmates  ex- 
cept when,  on  rare  and  special  occasions, 
it  condescended  to  appear  to  human  vision, 
for  the  purpose  of  exerting  its  miracu- 
lous powers  in  feeding  the  hungry  or  heal- 
ing the  sick.  Nay,  even  on  such  occa- 
sions it  was  but  dimly  and  indistinctly 
discerned,  for  none  but  they  whose  souls 
were  free  from  the  slightest  stain  of  sin 
might  behold  in  clear  and  perfect  light 
the  divine  splendor  of  the  Holy  Graal. 
These  manifestations  of  the  sacred  ves- 
sel were  always  surrounded  with. solemn 
and  imposing  circumstance.     . 

The  occasion  of  a  visit  by  Sir  Lance- 
lot du  Lac,   the  most  famous  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  to  the 
Castle  of  Carbonek,  introduces  the  read- 
er of  the  Romances  to  the  Sancgreal  in 
a  most  attractive  mode  of  mystery.    As 
the  knight  stood  with  his  host.  King 
Pelles,  in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  a  dove 
flew  in  at  the  window,  bearing  in  its  bill 
a  small  golden  censer,  from  which  rose 
thick  clouds  of  incense  and  spicery,  dif- 
i'using  themselves  around,  and  filling  all 
the  place  with  odors  of  richest  perfume. 
Thereupon,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  tables  were  covered  by  unseen  hands 
with  the  rarest  viands  and  choicest  wines. 
Scarcely  had  these  wonders  been  wrought 
before  the  knight's  astonished  gaze,  when 
a  maiden    of    exquisite    and    youthful 
beauty  entered  the  hall,  carrying  in  her 
hands  a  golden  vessel,  to  which  the  king 
and  all  those  present  with  him  devoutly 
knelt  in  prayer.     This  tribute  of  adora- 
tion having  been  duly  paid,  the  dove 
flew  away  through  the  window,  and  the 
maiden  vanished  from  sight  in  the  same 
strange  fashion  as  she  had  come,  leaving 
the  highly-favored  worshippers  to  enjoy 
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the  feast  so  mysteriously  provided  for 
them. 

The  next  appearance  of  the  Holy 
Graal  occurs  in  the  midst  of  harsher 
scenes.  Two  knights  of  prowess,  hav- 
ing in  mortal  combat  wounded  each 
other  to  the  death,  prayed  earnestly  to 
the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  as 
they  lay  ^bleeding  on  the  ground,  that 
their  lives  might  be  prolonged  until  such 
time  as  some  priest  or  hermit  should 
chance  to  come  by,  who  would  bestow 
upon  them  the  last  rites  of  religion.  In 
answer  to  their  petitions,  a  maiden 
draped  all  in  white  stood  suddenly  be- 
side the  expiring  warriors  in  a  cloud  of 
incense,  bearing  in  her  arms  the  potent 
Graal,  which  by  its  mere  presence  in- 
stantaneously healed  them  of  their  griev- 
ous wounds.  The  mysterioua.  maiden 
vanished  as  suddenly  as  she  had  ap- 
peared, nor  had  the  knights  been  able  to 
discern  aught  beyond  the  shimmer  of  her 
white  drapery,  and  the  faint  flash  of  the 
golden  vessel  which  she  bore.  To  the 
same  mystic  virtue,  and  under  some- 
what similar  circumstances.  Sir  Lancelot 
also  was  indebted  for  recovery  from  in- 
sanity of  mind  and  disease  of  body  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  of  time. 

Immediately  after  the  miraculous  heal- 
ing of  Sir  Lancelot,  the  Sancgreal  aban- 
doned the  Castle  of  Carbonek,  in  which 
it  had  taken  up  its  abode  for  upward  of 
460  years  ;  and  during  the  three  follow- 
ing years  wandered  at  random  through 
the  world.  This  event,  in  fulfilment  of 
an  ancient  prophecy  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  led  to  the  break- 
ing-up  of  the  Round  Table,  and  in  great 
measure 

"  unsoldered  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record." 

The  adventures,  or,  to  employ  the 
phrase  of  the  romances,  the  quest,  of 
the  Sancgreal  commenced  at  Cjimelot, 
tlie  seat  of  King  Arthur's  court,  upon 
the  454th  anniversary  of  the  Crucifix- 
ion. Upon  that  day  a  new  knight  was, 
through  the  agency  of  a  marvellous  por- 
tent, elected  to  fill  the  most  conspicuous 
seat,  "the  siege  perilous,"  as  it  was 
called,  among  the  chivalry  of  the  Round 
Table.  About  noon  a  sword  rising  out 
of  a  stone,  in  which  it  was  firmly  root- 
ed, was  beheld  floating  down  the  river 
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to  Camelot.  As  the  king  and  his  conrt 
wondered  what  this  strange  sight  might 
betoken,  a  holy  man,  far  advanced  in 
years,  announced  to  them  that  tlie 
knight  who  should  succeed  in  pulling 
the  sword  out  of  the  stone,  was  he  who 
of  old  had  been  destined  to  sit  in  the 
perilous  seat  and  to  achieve  the  Holy 
Gnaal.  After  all  the  king's  knights  had 
failed  to  satisfy  this  test,  a  comely  youth 
of  noble  aspect  presented  himself  to  the 
assemblage,  and  having  with  ease  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  sword  was  forth- 
with installed  as  of  right  in  the  perilous 
scat,  which  had  till  then  remained  va- 
cant for  lack  of  a  man  sufliciently  worthy 
to  fill  it.  This  knight  was  Sir  Galahad, 
son  of  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  daughter  of 
King  Pelles.  Sir  Galahad  consequently 
was  the  ninth,  and  as  it  turned  out,  last 
descendant  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

The  adventures  of  that  day  were  not 
yet  complete ;  for  while  the  king  and 
his  knights  sat  at  supper  at  the  Round 
Table,  they  were  suddenly  startled  by  a 
loud  and  terrible  peal  of  thunder,  whicb 
had  no  sooner  died  away  than  a  sunbeanii 
seven  times  brighter  than  the  light  of  the 
brightest  day,  filled  the  hall  wliere  thej 
sat  with  supernatural  radiance,  and 
transfigured  their  countenances  into  a 
semblance  of  unearthly  beauty.  As  tber 
gazed  on  each  other,  trembling  and 
stricken  dumb  with  awe,  the  Holy  Grail 
covered  with  samite  entered  the  hall; 
and  forthwith  the  whole  place  became 
fragrant  with  rich  odors,  and  each  man 
found  placed  before  him  such  meats  and 
drinks  as  his  soul  loved  best.  So,  slow- 
ly traversing  the  hall,  the  San<^real 
vanished  away.  ITien  the  spell  of 
silence  was  broken,  and  all  with  one 
accord  thanked  Jesu  for  his  grace.  But 
forasmuch  as  the  sacred  vessel  had  been 
concealed  from  view,  and  none  had  been 
able  to  discern  it  or  the  hands  which 
had  borne  it,  the  assembled  knights,  to 
the  number  of  154,  rose  up  and  solemn- 
ly vowed  to  roam  through  the  world  for 
a  year  and  a  day,  if  haply  heaven  might 
vouchsafe  to  them  a  more  perfect  view 
of  the  mystic  relic. 

Four  only  of  the  154  seem  to  have 
met  with  any  success  in  their  quests 
These  four  were  Sir  Lancelot,  Sir  Galsr 
had,  Sir  Percivale,  and  Sir  Bors.  On 
two  occasions,  Sir  Lancelot  was  favored 
with  a  near  approach  to  the  object  of  his 
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toils  and  vow.  Bat  although,  nnder  the 
guidance  of  an  ancient  hermit,  he  under- 
went a  rigorous  purification  of  six 
months'  duration,  in  constant  fastings, 
mortification,  and  prayer;  although 
during  all  that  time  he  ate  no  flesh  and 
drank  no  wine;  although  he  tortured 
himself  by  the  wearing  of  hair-cloth, 
and  gave  daily  attendance  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  mass— still  the  sin  of  im- 
purity adhered  to  his  soul,  for  his  heart 
clung  to  the  memory  of  a  guilty  passion 
for  Guinevere,  King  Arthur's  queen.  In 
consequence  of  his  imperfection  in  this 
one  respect,  the  knight,  even  though 
admitted  to  the  mysterious  presence  of 
the  precious  vessel,  was  not  suffered  to 
raise  the  covering  of  red  samite  which 
concealed  it  from  his  view ;  and  once, 
when  he  would  rashly  have  attempted 
to  do  so,  he  was  struck  suddenly  down  to 
the  earth  by  a  subtle  breath  as  of  fire, 
in  punishment  of  his  presumption.  To 
Sir  Galahad  alone,  in  company  with  his 
friends,  Sir  Percivale  and  Sir  Bors,  was 
it  granted  to  achieve  completely  the  ob- 
ject of  his  pious  wanderings.  The  three 
were  men  of  blameless  lives ;  more  es- 
pecially Sir  Galahad,  the  "maiden 
knight,"  was  distinguished  by  purity  of 
spirit  and  life  as  stainless  and  impregna- 
ble as  his  valor  in  arms  was  dauntless 
and  irresistible.  The  religious  fervor 
and  purity  of  this  youthful  knight,  so 
highly  favored  by  heaven,  are  depicted 
with  equal  accuracy  and  beauty  in  the 
language  which  has  been  put  mto  his 
mouth  by  the  great  poet  of  our  own 
day  : 

"  But  all  my  heart  is  drawn  above, 

My  knees  are  bowed  in  crypt  and  shrine : 
I  never  felt  the  kiss  of  love, 
Nor  maidon^s  hand  in  miae. 

More  bounteous  aspects  on  me  beam, 
Me  mightier  transports  move  and  thrill : 

So  keep  I  fair  through  faith  and  prayer, 
A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will'' 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  knight 
whose  brief  career  was  devoted  to  the 
quest  of  the  Sancgreal,  which,  after  he 
had  encountered  many  dangers  in  the 
pursuit  of  it,  revealed  itself  to  him  for 
the  first  time  in  his  grandsire's  castle  of 
Carbonek. 

It  befell  on  a  certain  day  that,  as  Sir 
Galahad  sat  with  his  two  friends  in  the 
castle-hall,  there  entered  to  them  from  a 


chamber  which  opened  into  the  hall  &ur 
angels,  who  carried  in  a  chair  an  old 
man  clad  in  episcopal  vestments,  and 
bearing  a  large  cross  in  his  hands.  This 
old  man  was  Joseph,  the  first  bishop  of 
Christendom,  who  had  then  been  dead 
for  more  than  800  years.  Having  set 
down  the  venerable  saint  before  a  silver 
table  on  which  stood  the  Holy  Graal, 
the  angels  again  retired  into  the  cham- 
ber. Upon  opening  the  door  of  this 
apartment,  the  knights  perceived  that 
two  of  the  angels  were  supporting  great 
candles  of  wax,  while  a  third  held 
a  towel,  and  the  fourth  gi*asped  in  one 
hand  a  spear  marvellously  distilling 
blood,  three  drops  of  which  fell  into  a 
box  which  he  held  in  his  other  hand. 
The  candles  having  been  placed  on  the 
table  and  the  towel  drawn  over  the 
Graal,  in  which  the  spear  had  been  set 
upright,  the  bishop  Joseph  proceeded  to 
celebrate  the  mass.  As  he  held  the  sac- 
ramental bread  in  his  hands,  a  being, 
wearing  the  blooming  figure  and  roseate 
face  of  a  child-boy,  suddenly  appeared, 
and  "smote  himself"  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  romance)  "into  the 
bread,"  which,  thus  miraculously  trans- 
muted into  "  fleshly  "  or  corporeal  man, 
the  bishop  placed  in  the  Sancgreal  and 
immediately  vanished  out  of  sight.  After 
the  bishop  had  withdrawn  from  the 
scene,  the  awful  figure  of  Christ,  bleed- 
ing and  crowned  with  thorns,  emerged 
from  the  holy  vessel  and  distributed  the 
eucharist  to  the  three  knights  as  they 
knelt  at  his  feet.  Having  given  them 
directions  to  proceed  to  the  city  of  Sar- 
ras,  in  Babylon,  carrying  with  them  the 
Sancgreal  and  a  portion  of  the  sacred 
blood  distilled  by  the  spear,  the  Saviour 
blessed  them  and  disappeared. 

In  obedience  to  the  divine  command, 
the  three  knights  rode  night  and  day  for 
the  space  of  three  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  arrived  at  a  certain  river, 
where  a  ship  awaited  them.  Embarking 
forthwith,  they  beheld  on  the  deck  the 
spear,  the  silver  table,  and  the  Sancgreal 
covered  over  with  red  samite.  Arrived 
at  Sarras,  they  placed  the  holy  things  on 
the  silver  table,  and  so  put  them  on 
shore.  Among  the  crowd  which  throng- 
ed round  the  strangers  was  a  dwarf  who 
had  been  for  ten  years  a  cripple,  but  now 
found  himself  suddenly  restored  to  pris- 
tine activity  and  vigor  by  the  virtue  of 
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the  Holy  Graal.  The  King  of  Sarras, 
into  whose  presence  Sir  Galahad  was 
conducted  by  the  people  of  the  city, 
proved  to  be  an  infidel  tyrant ;  for,  on 
being  informed  by  the  knight  of  the 
history  and  wonderful  potency  of  the 
Sanc^real,  he  ordered  him  to  be  shut  up 
with  his  two  companions  in  a  deep  hole 
within  the  city  prison,  to  the  intent  that 
they  might  perish  of  hunger.  From 
this  fate  they  were  rescued  only  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Sancgreal,  which 
penetrated  to  the  place  of  their  captivi- 
ty, and  for  an  entire  year  ministered  to 
their  necessities.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period  they  w^ere  set  at  liberty  by 
command  of  the  repentant  monarch, 
to  whose  death-bed  they  were  summon- 
ed in  order  that  he  might  crave  their 
forgiveness  for  the  injuries  which  they 
had  sustained  at  his  hands.  Upon  the 
king's  death  the  people,  warned  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  cliose  Sir  Galahad  as 
his  successor.  The  first  act  of  the  new 
king  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
was  to  enclose  the  Holy  Graal,  together 
with  the  silver  table  on  which  it  gener- 
ally stood,  within  a  chest  of  gold,  which 
he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  purpose, 
and  which  was  adorned  with  precious " 
stones.  At  this  chest,  for  the  space  of 
a  year,  the  three  knights  offered  up  their 
daily  orisons.  On  the  last  day  of  that 
year  Sir  Galahad  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  roused  Sir  iPercivale  and 
Sir  Bors,  and  the  three  came  together 
to  the  palace,  where  an  awful  spectacle 
presented  itself  to  their  view.  Tne  chest 
which  had  been  wrought  with  so  much 
care  and  skill  lay  open  before  them ;  the 
silver  table,  with  the  Graal  upon  it  as  of 
old,  had  been  set  on  the  palace-floor, 
and  beside  it  stood  an  old  man  in  the 
likeness  of  a  bishop.  The  first  and  last 
of  a  sainted  line  were  face  to  face  with 
each  otlujr;  for  that  old  man  was  Jo- 
seph of  Arimathea,  and  Sir  Galahad  was 
hi's  latest  descendant.  Surrounded  by  a 
company  of  angels,  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
proceeded  to  say  a  mass  of  the  Virgin ; 
and  when  he  had  duly  finished,  he  called 
upon  Sir  Galahad  to  draw  near  unto  the 
mysteries  he  had  so  yearned  to  behold. 
The  young  knight  feared  exceedingly 
and  trembled,  when  his  mortal  flesh  be- 
gan to  look  upon  spiritual  things ;  but 
as  he  gazed  upon  them  his  spirit  saw 
dearly,  ami  comprehended  the    awful 


mystery  of  the  sacrament.  Then  was  he 
filled  with  a  sense  of  ineffable  joy,  ao 
that  he  prayed  to  heaven  that  his  sonl 
might  in  that  moment  depart  from  earth. 
A  supernatural  voice  whispered  in  his 
ear  tiiat  his  petition  was  granted;  he 
arose,  and  bade  adieu  to  Sir  Percivale 
and  Sir  Bors.  Then  he  knelt  down 
again  at  the  table  and  prayed ;  and  while 
he  prayed,  a  host  of  angels  came  down, 
and  in  the  sight  of  his  two  friends  bore 
away  the  soul  of  Sir  Galahad  to  heaven. 
Nor  did  the  Holy  Graal  remain  long  be- 
hind, for  it  too  was  carried  up  to  heaven 
before  their  eyes;  though  the  hand  and 
body  which  bore  it  they  were  unable  to 
discern. 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Graal. 
Sir  Percivale  became  a  hermit,  and  so 
continued  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  within  a  year  from  the  events 
which  have  been  just  narrated.  Sir  Bore 
returned  to  Camclot,  and  detailed  the 
adventures  of  the  Sancgreal  to  King 
Arthur,  who  caused  them  to  be  commit- 
ted to  writing  by  the  great  clerks  of  hii 
kingdom.  That  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Graal  was  long  accepted  as  historicaUi 
even  by  the  more  learned  classes  of  the 
people,  is  rendered  evident  by  a  bold 
assertion  of  one  Robert  de  Berron,  who 
is  said  to  have  translated  the  last  volume 
of  the  history  of  the  Sancgreal  from  Latin 
into  French  by  command  of  Holy  Church. 
This  gentleman,  whose  ideas  on  the  sob- 
ject  of  chronology  would  seem  to  be 
slightly  confused,  inveighs  in  strong  lan- 
guage against  the  utter  foolhardiness  of 
any  one  who  would  dare  to  call  in  ques- 
tion the  authenticity  or  truth  "of  that 
sacred  liistory,  which  the  true  Crucifix 
wrote  with  his  proper  hand  after  his  as-. 
cension,  when  he  had  laid  aside  his  moitsl 
life  and  reclothed  himself  with  celestial 
majesty." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted,  author- 
ity so  weighty  notwithstanding,  whether 
the  entire  legend  be  not  an  interpolation 
of  a  date  posterior  to  the  general  narra- 
tive of  the  romances.  In  the  first  place, 
it  lacks  the  air  of  spontaneity  almost  uni- 
versally characteristio  of  tnat  class  of 
myths,  which  seem  to  have  formed  from 
all  time  a  personal  part,  as  it  were,  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  are  fonnd. 
In  the  next  place,  the  complexion  of  the 
legend  is  purely  eqclesiasticaL  The  Per- 
sons of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
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saints,  angels,  holy  relics,  inonasticism, 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  con- 
stitute the  warp  and  woof  of  which  the 
web  is  spun.  The  merely  military  ad- 
ventures, if  we  may  use  the  term,  found 
in  connection  with  it,  are  but  adventi- 
tious additions  to  the  legend  proper,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  go  to  iUustrato  the 
general  maxim  respecting  the  difficulties 
which  wait  on  all  lofty  enterprises. 

The  legend  of  the  Holy  Graal  was 
probably  the  pious  invention  of  an  indi- 
vidual mind,  put  forward  with  the  two- 
fold object  of  impressing  upon  human  in- 
telligence, thrpugh  the  medium  of  a  live- 
ly, though  decidedly  material,  picture, 
.  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  of  enforcing  the  universal 


principle,  alike  of  revealed  reFigion  as  of 
natural  ethics,  that  the  favor  of  heaven 
is  to  be  won,  or  a  high  degree  of  moral 
perfection  to  be  attained,  only  by  a  con- 
stant course  of  self-denial  and  striving 
after  purity.  That  the  legend  was  well 
calculated  to  achieve  the  former  of  these 
objects  in  an  age  when  the  human  mind 
was  poorly  fitted  for  grappling  with  ab- 
stract ideas,  need  scarcely  be  doubted. 
Again,  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  the 
story  of  the  Holy  Graal  is  marked  by  a 
certain  force  of  truth  and  by  an  exquisite 
beauty  which  belong  alike  to  all  time, 
and  will  be  felt  and  appreciated  in  every 
a2:e  and  under  all  conditions  of  civiliza- 
tion. 


■♦'♦-♦- 


Saturday  Eovlow.. 
THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE.* 


At  a  season  opportune  for  its  due  ap- 
preciation in  circles  where  one  reads  and 
the  rest  listen  during  the  long  winter 
evenings,  comes  a  new  instalment  of  Mr. 
William  Morris's  Earthly  Paradise, 
Those  who  found  the  charm  of  his  first 
volume  so  rare  and  novel  that  they  were 
fain  to  sigh  when  the  last  page  was  fin- 
ished may  now  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  publication  of  a  third  part,  as 
well  as  look  forward  to  the  yet  unfulKll- 
ed  promise  of  a  fourth.  Nor  will  they,  in 
what  is  now  presented  to  them,  deem 
that  aught  of  this  charm  is  diminished 
through  the  circumstance  that  style  and 
manner  are  no  longer  novel ;  for,  good 
story-teller  as  he  is,  the  author  of  "  Ja- 
son "  has  abundance  of  tales  in  his  reper- 
tory, and  whether  he  weaves  them  close 
or  loose,  the  ear  drinks  in  with  unalloyed 
delight  the  simple,  sweet,  picture-like 
rhapsodies  of  a  practised  gestour.  Va- 
riety is,  as  in  the  former  portions  of  the 
poem,  ensured  by  the  interchange  of 
classical  fables  with  Northern  myths; 
and  such  variety,  too,  that  no  tale  of 
Greece  can  be  charged  with  being  like 
its  predecessors,  no  Norse  or  Icelandic 
legend  can  lie  under  that  imputation  of 
sameness  which  can  oden  be  laid  with 


*  The  Earthly  Paradise,  Part  IIL  A  Poem. 
By  William  Morrifl,  author  of  the  "Life  and 
Death  of  JaBon.''  London:  F.  S.  Ellis.  Boston: 
Roberta  Bros. 


too  much  truth  at  the  door  of  our  prose 
story-tellers.  It  is  therefore  w^ith  a  cor- 
dial welcome  that  we  greet  what  is  truly 
a  Christmas  Book — one  that  will  satisfy 
the  lighter  traditions  of  the  season  by 
delightmg  without  wearying,  and  one 
that  perchance,  for  all  its  professed 
"  earthliness,"  will  to  rightly-strung  hearts 
suggest  the  lesson  of  not  resting  in 
things  sublunary,  from  the  very  force  of 
contrast,  the  insufficiency  of  the  bright- 
est mortal  fortunes,  the  elements  of  per- 
ishableness,  which  each  tale  exhibits  as 
inseparable  from  the  joys  of  earth  and 
of  things  earthly.  The  "Death  of 
Paris "  illustrates  the  brittle  nature  of 
human  love  and  the  selfishness  of  man, 
which  mars  and  frustrates  such  self-abne- 
gation as  is  personified  in  the  nymph 
QEnone.  In  the  dreamlike  poem  of  the 
"  Land  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the 
Moon,"  although  we  have  a  picture  of 
perfect  constancy  under  the  most  trying 
conditions,  the  course  of  true  love  is 
very  far  from  being  smooth  enough  to 
justify  a  plenary  belief  in  the  sufficiency 
of  earthly  satisfactions.  In  "  Acontius 
and  Cydippe,"  though  all  comes  right  in 
the  end,  the  delays  and  hindrances  to 
true  love's  free  course  are  painted  in  col- 
ors quite  the  reverse  of  deceptive ; 
while  in  the  legend  of  the  "  Man  who 
never  Laughed  again  "  it  is  human  curi- 
osity, and  inabihty  to  bo  content  with 
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what  is  within  the  ken  of  ordinary 
knowledge,  that  brings  the  hapless  Bha- 
ram  to  the  same  slough  of  despond  and 
despair  as  those  whose  lesson  was  set 
before  him  to  take  warning  by.  In 
"  Rhodopc  "  we  have  set  up  the  memo- 
rial of  one  whose  high  aspirings  unfit 
her,  before  their  fulfilment,  for  the  home 
duties,  loves,  and  charities,  and,  when 
fulfilled,  debar  her  from  the  intercourse 
of  her  sire,  who  "  is  fain  still  to  dwell 
among  his  own  folk,^'  and  cannot  brook 
the  strange  eyes  that  shall  watch  his  al- 
tered fortunes  when  his  daughter's  queen- 
hood sets  him  above  himseUT. 

And  no  one  will  say  that  a  Paradise 
on  earth  would  have  transcendent  at- 
tractions were  it  such  as  was  shared  by 
"  Gudrnn  and  her  Lovers,"  the  longest 
and  in  many  points  the  most  romantic 
tale  in  the  present  volume.  If  Mr.  Mor- 
ris had  accepted  a  brief  as  Advocatus 
Diaboji,  he  could  scarcely  have  given 
more  prominence  to  the  dissuasives 
which  forbid  the  acceptance  of  an  earthly 
Paradise  as  a  "  be-all  and  end-all "  than 
he  does  in  the  quarrels,  treacheries,  jeal- 
ousies, and  misunderstandings,  which  in 
the  tale  referred  to  set  the  nearest  and 
dearest  perpetually  by  the  ears.  Thus,  in- 
directly at  least,  this  "  Earthly  Paradise  " 
subserves  a  higher  and  loftier  purpose  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  of  it  that  it 
is  too  entirely  "  of  the  earth  earthy," 
until  we  have  well  considered  the  scope 
and  the  obligations  of  the  story-teller. 
It  has  been  more  than  once  noticed  that 
there  is  little  or  nothing  of  a  "  better 
hope  "  evinced  in  Mr.  Morris's  conspec- 
tus of  an  earthly  Paradise  ;  and  it  does 
strike  one  at  first  sight  as  odd  that, 
though  Yule-tide  and  Christmas  come  in 
again  and  again  in  the  volume  before  us, 
and  the  New  Faith  is  represented  as 
gradually  supplanting  Odin,  Thor,  and 
the  rest,  the  birth  of  a  Saviour  and  the 
regeneration  of  a  world  are  scarcely  ever 
alluded  to  with  any  enthusiasm — the  one 
being  regarded  rather  as  a  dream  of  the 
learned,  the  other  as  the  work  and  re- 
sult of  the  strong  persuasion  of  the 
sword.  But  the  explanation  of  all  this 
is  clearly  the  authors  assumption  for  the 
time  bemg  of  the  character  of  his  inter- 
locutor, his  rigid  and  dramatic  acting-out 
of  a  part  which  would  lose  its  vraisem- 
licence  if  there  arose  the  suspicion  of  an- 
other mind  informing  the  puppet  of  the 


passing  hour.  Proposing  to 
this  rule,  it  is  but  very  seldom  that  he 
suffers  the  personages  who  fill  his  canvas 
to  speculate  on  what  lies  beyoni  their 
present  and  palpable  condition ;  bat  in 
such  exceptional  cases  it  is  with  an  ap- 
propriateness to  the  character  portrayed 
which  at  once  does  away  with  any  im- 
pression of  inconsistency.  An  illostra- 
tion  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  tihe 
**Land  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the 
Moon,"  a  tale  to  which,  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  poems  in  the  volume,  we 
shall  have  to  revert.  The  mother  of  ill 
star-gaeing  hero — who  somewhat  like 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  is  spirited  away,  and 
only  comes  back  to  his  Norwegian  home 
afler  a  long  lapse  of  time — ^being  more 
speculative  and  devout  than  her  mder 
consort  and  elder  sons,  falls  a-thinking 
whether  the  "  dead-alive  "  has  not  per- 
chance come  back  from  beyond  the  gatee 
of  death,  and  puts  to  him  a  question  in- 
fluenced by  that  instinctive  yearainff  to 
religion  which  distinguishes  especially 
the  female  heart.  She  adjures  him  by 
his  debt  to  her  who  bore  him : — 

If  thou  hast  been  so  far,  that  thou 
Canst  tell  to  mo — ^grown  old,  bod,  now, 
Through  weary  life,  unsatisfied 
Desires,  and  lingering  hope  untried*^ 
If  thou  canst  teU  mo  of  thy  ruth, 
What  thing  there  is  of  lies  or  truth. 
In  what  the  new  faith  saith  of  those 
Great  glories  of  the  heavenly  dose, 
And  how  that  poor  folk  twinned  on  earth 
Shall  meet  therein*  in  joy  and  mirth. 

Contrast  this  appeal  and  this  devout  eii- 
riosity  with  the  duller  and  more  mat- 
ter-of-fact fashion  in  which  the  Icelandic 
hero  Kiartan,  in  the  last  tale  of  the  vol- 
ume, accepts  Christianity,  when  spoken 
fair  by  Olaf  of  Denmark,  with  a  skin- 
deep  kind  of  conversion,  but  will  not  be 
bullied  into  it  by  king  or  priest,  although 
he  is  so  hedged  in  and  entrapped  that 
death  is  imminent  on  his  refusal :  note 
too  how  carelessly  and  superficially  he, 
and  indeed  all  the  personages  in  the 
"  Lovers  of  Gudrun  "  put  off  their  old 
faith,  and  put  on  Christianity,  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  matter  of  change  of  coats ;  and 
it  will  be  evident  how  completely  for  the 
time  being  the  author  wraps  himself  up 
in  each  of  his  creations,  and  how  little — 
while  true  and  stanch  to  his  definite 
ideal  of  it — he  cares  to  find  room  for 
those  subjective  disquisitions  which  are 
quite  alien  to  the  character  of  hia  Mnae. 
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Our  readers  wiil  not  need  to  be  re-  Acontius  had  made  her  unwittingly 
minded  of  the  framework  into  which  pledge  herself  to  him.  In  Lord  Lytton's 
these  stones  are  inwoven,  or  to  be  told  "  Lost  Tales  of  Miletus  "  the  same  clas- 
again  how  pilgrims,  come  to  a  long  sic  story  forms  a  part,  and  it  is  worth  a 
standstill  in  a  fruitless  quest,  find  a  comparison  with  the  less  elaborate  vision 
monthly  beguilement  of  their  growing  given  by  Mr.  Morris.  After  the  "  Story 
despondency  in  an  interchange  of  tales  of  Rhodope  "  (was  she  not  rather  Rho- 
witn  their  kindly  and  Greek-descended  dopis  ?),  and  the  expansion  which  pur  au- 
entertainers.  These  latter  in  the  pre-  thor  makes  of  the  less  familiar  legend  of 
sent  volume  contribute  the  "  Death  of  an  eagle  snatching  away  one  of  her  slip- 
Paris,"  "Acontius"  (why  on  earth  pers  as  she  bathed  at  Naucratis,  and 
should  Mr.  Morris  provoke  the  shade  of  dropping  it  in  the  lap  of  the  King  of 
Ovid,  and  the  wrath  of  every  one  who  is  Egypt  as  he  sate  dispensing  justice  at 
familiar  with  Latin  poetry,  by  spelling  Memphis,  the  issue  being  a  successful 
this  worthy's  name  with  a  double  "cc?")  search  for  the  owner,  who  is  taken  for 
"  and  Cydippe,"  and  the  "  Story  of  Rho-  partner  on  the  throne,  we  may  linger  at 
dope ;  "  and  in  doing  so  they  borrow  least  long  enough  to  draw  attention  to  a 
from  classic  fable  just  so  much  of  what  is  pretty  picture — ^the  bathing-place  whose 
written  as  serves  their  purpose.     In  the  margin  is  the  scene  of  the  eagle's  theft : — 

first-named,  the  narrator  lays  hold  of  „,  „      .,  ,         ru    ^    vi.        a 

.X.    1  :i    j*r^  »        r      1  X    I      1  V,  Shallow  it  was ;  a  shore  of  hard  white  sand 

the  legend  of  (Enonc  s  refusal  to  heal  her  ^^^  ^^^  green  herbage,  and  as  clear  as  glass 

faithless  lover,  when  he  is  carried  to  her  The  water  ran  in  ripples  o'er  that  strand, 

in  sore  stress,  stricken  by  the  poisoned  Until  it  well-nigh  touched  the  flowery  ^rass ; 

arrow  of  Philoctetes.      It  is  a  fine  field  ^  dainty  bath  for  weary  limbs  it  was, 

for  working  out  of  character    this  con-  ^^a  prh;r"^"?r le^^^^^^^^ 
trast  between  the  quenchless  love  of  the 

mountain  nymph  and  the  irresolute,  un-  Until  at  last  from  out  her  poor  array 

stable,  volatile  selfishness  of  Paris,  only  ^."^®  ^^  she  rise  e^en  as  that  other  One 

..  II         J  J  i_     !.•    X  t         c  Rose  up  from  out  the  ragged  billows  grey 

partially  redeemed  by  his  tongue's  refu-  ^or  earth's  dull  days  and  heavy  to  atone ; 

sal  to  be  false  to  his  later  and  more  law-  Uow  like  another  sun  her  gold  hair  shone ;  • 

less  love  when  life  or  death  hang  upon  In  the  green  place,  as  down  she  knelt,  and  raised 

his  word.      The  stanza  adopted  for  this  The  glittering  shoes,  and  long  time  on  them  gazed. 

poem,  as  well  as  the  "  Story  of  Rho-  If  this  quotation  has  the  effect  of  attract- 
dope,"  is  very  congenial  to  the  subject,  ing  any  readers  to  a  more  intimate  ac- 
and  affords  scope  not  only  for  the  gusts  quaintance  with  this  poem — wherein 
of  passion  which  are  stirred  by  the  meet-  Rhodope,  by  the  way,  though  almost  a 
ing  of  QEnone  with  her  recreant  lover,  beggar-maid,  is  in  purity  a  laudable  con- 
but  also  for  the  fine  descriptions  of  trast  to  her  classic  prototype — and  of 
the  journey  of  the  litter-bearers  from  leading  them  on  to  the  pretty  and  tender 
doomed  Ilion  to  the  pine-groves  of  Ida.  farewell  she  utters  to  her  old  haunts  and 
Some  of  the  touches  of  pathos  in  folk  when  she  is  about  to  be  borne  away 
(Enone's  appeals  have  a  wonderful  echo  by  ship  to  her  higher  destiny,  we  have 
of  Greek  poetry — as  witness  that  in  pp.  no  fear  but  such  a  reader  will  arise  from 
15-16  beginning  his  study  of  the  tale  wiih  an  enhanced 
Thou  sleepest,  Paris  ?  would  that  I  could  sleep,  conviction  of  Mr.  Morris's  title  to  the 
&c.,  &c. ;  wreath  of  a  modern  Chaucer,  as  a  poet 
and  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  language  who,  whilst  unrivalled  as  a  story-teller, 
which  clothes  these  outbursts  is  worthy  finds  the  way  to  the  heart  at  the  same* 
the  study  and  imitation  of  all  who  seek  time  that  he  enchains  the  ear. 
to  win  unsophisticated  ears  to  their  poe-  Between  the  two  best  tales  narrated 
try.  We  must  not  indulge,  however,  by  the  wanderers,  which  are  also  with- 
in quotations  from  the  "Death  of  Paris ; "  out  question  the  best  in  the  present  vol- 
nor  from  "  Acontius  and  Cydippe,"  of  ume,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  most  de- 
which  story  Mr.  Morris's  version  so  far  serves  the  palm.  There  is  more  of  stir 
differs  from  Ovid's  as  there  is  no  betroth-  and  action  m  "  Gudrun  and  her  Lovers," 
al  here  of  the  maiden,  except  to  Diana,  and  the  hero  of  it,  Kiartan,  is  a  creation 
and  no  fever  ensues  on  Cydippe's  resolve  of  the  highest  merit — a  blending  of  some 
to  be  bound  by  the  pious  fraud  whereby  of  the  finest  characteristics  of  chivalry 
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with  a  Christian-like  temper,  singularly 
hard  "  to  he  provoked,"  although  nowise 
slack  when  there  is  no  longer  a  choice  of 
forbearing.  The  sole  drawback  to  him 
is  the  rather  hero-like  forgetfulncss  of 
Gudrun,  his  love  in  Iceland,  which  he  ex- 
hibits under  the  influence  of  the  smiles 
of  Ingibiorg,  the  King  of  Denmark's 
sister — a  weakness  which  costs  him  the 
Land  of  her  whom  alone  he  loves,  and 
which  serves  as  a  tool  for  Bodli  his  fos- 
ter-brother to  use  against  his  interests 
with  the  peerless  Gudrun.  It  may  pos- 
sibly strike  some  readers  as  somewhat 
too  long  a  tale,  filling  as  it  does  two 
hundred  pages  out  of  five  hundred  ;  yet 
this  will  be  condoned  on  the  score  of  the 
wonderful  skill  with  which,  in  seemingly 
artless  story-telling,  are  depicted  Kiar- 
tan's  magnanimity.  Bodli's  treachery 
and  self-accusings,  and  the  conflicting 
love  and  jealousy  of  the  heroine : — 

Wlioso  birth  the  wonderhig  world  no  more  miglit 

binmo 
Than  hcr's  who  orst  called  Tyndarus  her  sire. 
"What  hearts  soe'cr,  what  roof-trees  she  might 

fire, 
Wliat  hearts  eoe'er,  what  hearts  she  might  leave 

cold, 
Before  tlio  ending  of  the  tale  bo  told. 

Our  preference,  indeed,  is  for  the 
"Land  East  of  the  Sun"  as  a  whole,  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  in  it,  though 
abounding  in  beautiful  |)assages,  a  more 
perfect  picture  than  this  of  "  Gudrun 
asleep,"  from  the  poem  to  which  we  have 
been  just  referring.  Its  })eauty  must 
plead  an  excuse  for  its  citation : — 

But  while  in  peace  these  through  the  night  did 

go. 
Vexed  by  new  thoughts  and  old  thoughts.  Gudrun 

lay 
Upon  her  bod:  she  watched  him  go  away, 
And  her  heart  sank  within  her,  and  there  came, 
With  pjiin  of  that  departing,  pity  and  shame. 
That,  struggling  with  her  love,  yet  made  it  strong, 
That  called  her  longing  blind,  yet  made  her  long 
Yet  more  for  more  desire,  what  seeds  soo'er 
Of  sorrow,  hate,  and  ill  were  hid<len  there. 
So  with  her  strong  heart  wrestled  love,  till  she 
Sank  'neath  the  hand  of  sleep,  and  quietly 
Beneath  the  new-risen  sun  she  lay  at  rest. 
The  bed-gear  fallen  away  from  her  white  breast, 
One  arm  deep  buried  in  her  hair,  one  spread 
Abroad,  across  the  'broideries  of  the  bed, 


A  smilo  upon  her  lips,  and  ret  a  tear, 
Scarce  dry,  but  stay^  onig^  her  dainty  ear — 
How  fair,  how  soft,  how  kind  ahe  aeem'd  thai 

mom, 
Ere  she  anew  to  love  and  life  was  born. 

.  But  we  must  turn  from  this  vision  of -a 
heroine  who  at  best  is  of  the  earth — we 
had  almost  said  "  earthy  " — to  another 
in  the  "  Land  East  of  the  Sun,"  whose 
pure,  perfect,  tender,  suffering  nature  is 
.  of  a  more  mysterious  and  heavenly  kind, 
the  nameless  queen  of  some  far-off  and 
unearthly  country,  whose  love  a  mere 
mortal  is  privileged  to  ^in,  and  thongfa, 
through  a  lingering  desire  to  get  back  to 
his  native  soil  and   kinsfolk,  he   mns 
sore  risk  of  losing    it  irreparably,  at 
last  recovers,  after  years  of  wandering 
and  yearning.    This  story  runs  in  octo* 
syllabic  couplets,  and  is  readable  from 
beginning  to  end  without  a  pause.    Ife  is 
scarcely  an  allegory,  though  it  seems 
akin  to  tliat  form  of  tale.    It  is  scarcely 
a  legend,  for  it  is  the  record  of  a  mystery. 
But  it  is  most  truly  what  it  professes  to 
be — a  dream  ;  and  a  dream  told  to  the 
life.  As  snch  it  illustrates  very  thorough- 
ly the  gift,  which  Mr.  Morris  pre-eminent- 
ly possesses,  of  ability  to  throw  himself 
into  the  scene  and  circumstances  whidi 
he  would  describe.    All  about  it  is  of 
a  dreamland  complexion ;   the  pnreness 
and,  as  it  were,  angelic  nature  of  the 
mystic  queen,  as  white  almost  to  contem- 
plate as  the  swan's  plumage  which  en- 
wraps her  form  when  the  churl's  son  first 
beholds  her.    And  the  impression  of  this 
is  very  skilfully  heightened  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  sensual  passion  ofThorgerd, 
his  brother's  wife,  for  the  beloved  of  the 
queen  of  the  land  east  of  the  sun,  when 
he  revisits  his  home  in  wealth  and  shin- 
ing garments.     We  are  not  sorry  that 
space  forbids  any  extracts  from  this  very 
beautiful  dream,   because    no    extracts 
could  do  it  even  faint  justice.  Everyone 
should  read  it  entire.    It  is  calculated  to 
raise  higher  Mr.  Morris's  already  high 
rank  among  our  younger  and  latter-day 
poets.    And — as  a  last  word — we  have 
pleasure  in  adding  that,  in  correctness  of 
rhyme  and  other  evidences  of  care  and 
polish,  this  volume  of  Mr.  Morris  excels 
his  former  ones. 
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All  tho  Tear  Bound. 
TENANTS  OF  SAINT  DENIS. 


In  the  completion  of  the  difficult  and 
delicate  task  of  rcstorin<]f  the  royal  church 
of  St.  Denis,  will  lie  M.  Viollet-Leduc's 
chief  claim  to  consideration  as  an  able  and 
clever  architect.  The  undertaking  was 
one  demanding  the  greatest  possible 
care,  judgment,  and  labor,  and  M.  Viol- 
let-Leduc  has  brought  all  these  to  bear, 
with  a  result  that  leaves, nothing  to  be 
desired.  It  was  riot  merely  a  question 
of  replacing  displaced  tombs,  raising 
fallen,  columns,  and  mending  statues, 
but  the  notions  of  former  governments 
had  evidently  been  very  vague  and  in- 
distinct on  the  subject  of  "  restoration," 
and  those  notions  had  all  tended  to  spoil 
St.  Denis  rather  than  to  improve  it,  so 
that  it  has  been  now  necessary  to  de- 
stroy much,  before  the  work  of  restora- 
tion could  be  begun.  Yet  it  was  this 
disfigured  church  that  was  the  glory  of 
the  sight-^eers  of  the  reigns  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  Charles  the  Tenth,  and 
Louis  Philippe  !  ITie  lightness  and  ele- 
vation of  its  dome  were  vaunted  by  our 
fathers,  yet  its  flooring  had  been  raised 
more  than  a  yard  above  the  ground,  to 
avoid  damp ;  its  windows  had  given 
place  to  mediaeval  portraits  of  kings  and 
abb6s,  whose  likeness  to  the  originals 
was  very  doubtful ;  and  its  tombs  had 
been  removed  into  a  dark,  damp  crypt, 
exposed  to  the  indiscretion  of  visitors. 
There  were  columns,  statues,  and  busts 
— some  among  them  of  persons  who 
had  never  been  buried  at  St.  Denis — all 
unchronologically  and  incorrectly  ar- 
ranged. The  St.  Denis  of  to-day  pre- 
sents a  very  diflerent  appearance,  even 
in  its  unfinished  state. 

The  royal  mausoleum  stands  before 
us,  brilliant  in  renewed  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness, and  carries  us  back  at  once  to  the 
days  of  its  past  glory.  With  this  dif- 
ference, however ;  that  it  is  now  less  a 
mausoleum  than  a  museum.  M.  Georges 
d'llcilly,  in  a  very  interesting  account 
lately  published  in  Paris  of  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  royal  coffins  from  St.  Denis 
iu  1793,  says:  "Death  no  longer  sur- 
rounds us  when  visiting  St.  Denis.  The 
tombs  which  once  sheltered  the  bodies 
of  our  kings  are  empty,  many  of  them 
re-made,  the  ashes  of  Dagobert  and 
Henry  the  Second  thrown  to  the  winds, 


and  their  bones  burnt  in  quick-lime. 
The  fault,  therefore,  of  this  admirable 
restoration  is,  that  the  royal  church  is 
no  longer  a  church,  nor  a  necropolis. 
It  is  simply  a  museum  which  we  visit, 
as  we  visit  the  Louvre,  and  the  difference 
between  the  old  tombs,  painted  windows, 
and  chapels  of  the  past,  and  those  of 
the  present,  which  are  the  work  of  M. 
Viollet-Leduc,  is  the  difference  which 
exists  between  an  admirably  executed 
copy  aind  an  utterly  lost  original. 

"  On  the  31st  of  July,  1793,  at  a  sit- 
ting of  the  Convention,  Barrtjre,  in  the 
name  of  the  Comite  du  Salut  Public, 
read  a  paper  in  which  he  proposed  that 
the  anniversary  of  the  10th  of  August 
— the  day  on  which  the  throne  had  been 
levelled — should  be  celebrated  by  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  tombs  of  St. 
Denis :  the  sumptuousness  of  which,  he 
argued,  was  vanity  tending  to  the  flat- 
tery and  glory  of  monarchy.  Tlie  Con- 
vention unanimously  gave  assent  to  the 
proposition,  and  the  Avork  of  destruction 
commenced  on  the  6th,  and  finished  on 
the  8t.h  of  August,  to  the  end  that  on 
the  10th  it  might  be  publicly  announced 
that  a  great  and  just  act  had  been  ac- 
complished, and  tliat  it  only  now  re- 
mained to  open  the  coffins  and  disperse 
the  remains  of  the  royal  tyrants,  which 
would  be  effected  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances permitted.  Accordingly,  in  the 
following  October  commenced  the  open- 
ing of  the  cofiins — the  first  being  that 
of  the  great  Turenne.  The  shape  of 
his  body  was  well  preserved,  and  his 
features  were  very  little  altered.  He 
appeared  like  a  dried  mummy  of  a  light 
shade  of  bistre.  A  large  opening  was 
then  made  in  the  vault  in  which  lay  the 
Bourbon  princes  and  princesses,  and  the 
coffin  of  Henri  the  Fourth  was  dis- 
covered. His  body  was  perfectly  pre- 
served, and  his  face  recognizable.  At 
the  moment  of  opening,  an  enthusiastic 
soldier  threw  himself  before  tho  corps, 
and,  after  a  long  and  silent  worship, 
drew  his  sword  and  cut  off  a  lock 
of  his  beard,  which  he  held  to  his  own 
lip,  crying  in  loud  tones,  '  And  I  also 
am  a  French  soldier  I  And  I  am  hence- 
forth sure  of  conquering  the  enemies  of 
France,  and  marching  to  victory.' 
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"  On  the  same  day,  14th  of  October, 
the  other  members  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  to  the  number  of  forty-seven, 
were  taken  out  of  their  coffins.  The 
body  of  Lonis  the  Thirteenth  was  whole, 
and  surprisingly  well  preserved ;  he  was 
recognizable  by  his  moustache,  called  a 
la  royale,  which  remained  intact.  The 
body  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  black 
as  ink,  and  the  skin  shiny.  The  coffin 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  opened  at 
the  entrance  to  the  pit,  which  had  been 
dug  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  royal 
remains  in  the  court-yard  of  the  church 
where  formerly  stood  the  beautiful 
chapel  of  the  Valois.  This  chapel  was 
destroyed  in  1V19,  being  unsafe;  but 
some  of  its  finest  remains,  consisting  of 
arched  columns,  c&c,  are  to  be  seen  at 
the  present  day  in  the  Pare  Monceanx. 
The  body  of  the  royal  lover  of  the  Du 
Barry  was  entire,  and  well  bandaged : 
the  skin  white,  the  nose  violet;  some 
portions  of  the  trunk,  red.  It  floated 
m  water  formed  by  the  dissolving  of  the 
sea  salt  in  which  it  had  lain.  The  bodies 
of  the  other  princes  and  princesses  were 
in  a  state  of  liquid  putrefaction,  and  gave 
forth  a  black  and  thick  vapor,  the  odor  of 
which  burnt  vinegar  and  gunpowder 
hardly  dissipated.  The  intestines  of  the 
illustrious  dead  were  placed  in  leaden 
vessels  attached  to  the  iron  trestles  that 
supported  the  coffins,  which  were  also 
of  lead.  The  whole  was  despatched  to 
the  melter's,  after  the  contents  had  been 
emptied  into  the  pit. 

"  In  the  vault  of  Charles  the  Fifth, 
several  members  of  his  family  had  been 
buried.  In  his  coffin,  besides  some 
dried  bones,  were  a  crown  and  sceptre 
of  gold,  and  a  hand  of  Justice  beauti- 
fully carved  in  silver.  In  the  coffin  of 
Jeanne  de  Bourbon,  his  wife,  were  the 
remains  of  a  crown,  a  gold  ring,  a 
spindle  in  gilt  wood  half  eaten  away, 
and  some  pointed  shoes  covered  with 
gold  and  silver  embroidery.  Part  of 
a  crown  and  a  gilt  sceptre  were  also 
found  in  the  coffins  of  Charles  the 
Seventh  and  his  wife  Marie  d'Anjou. 
The  tomb  of  Henri  the  Second  held  nine 
coffins,  containing  the  bones  and  decom- 
posed remains  of  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses of  his  line.  Louis  the  Tenth  had 
no  coffin.  His  body  had  been  simply 
placed  in  a  stone  hollowed  into  the  form 
of  a  trough,  and  lined  with  plates  of 


lead.    Bones,  and  part  of  a  sceptre  and 
brass  crown,  were  found  in-  it,  much 
rusted.     Charles    le  Ghanve  &ad  been 
placed  in  a  similar  receptacle,  as  had 
also  Philippe-Augnste.      In   the  eoffln 
of  the  latter,  nothing  but    dost  was 
found.    The  body  of  Louis  the  Eighth 
was  enveloped  in  a  leather  sack,  beside 
which  was  part  of  a  wooden  sceptre,  a 
diadem  of  gold  tissue,  and  a  satm  capi 
Philippe  le  Bel  was  in  a  stone  coffin — an 
entire  skeleton ;  a  gold  rin^  was  on  one 
of  his  lingers,  and  beside  bun  lay  a  dia- 
dem of  gold  tissue,  and  a  brass  gilt 
sceptre.     A  statue  of  Da^bert  stood 
in  ti'ont  of  his  tomb,  and  this  the  work- 
men were  obliged  to  break  in  order  to 
get  at  the  coffin.     In  the  tomb  was  a 
wooden  coffer  two  feet  long,'contaiiUDg 
the  bones  of  Dagobert  and  of  Nantilde, 
his  wife.    These  remains  were  wrapped 
in  some  silken  stufl^  and  separated  one 
from  the  other  by  a  plank,  dividing  the 
coffer  in  two.     The  head  of  the  queen 
was  missing ;  that  of  the  king  was  com- 
plete, even  to  the  teeth.    The  akdeton 
of  Duguesclin — buried  byfevor  at  St 
Denis — was  found  intact  in  a  lead  eoffln, 
the  head  pei-fect  and  the  bones  wonder* 
fully  white.    The  vault  of  Fran9oi8  the 
First  contained    six  coffins.      All   the 
bodies  were  in  a  state  of  liquid  patre- 
faction,  and  a  sort  of  black  water  issued 
from  the  coffins  during  their  carriage  to 
the  pit.    The  body  of  Fran9ois  hiinsdf 
was  of  extraordinary  stature  and  bnild. 
In  the  coffin  of  Philippe  le  Long  was 
his  -complete  skeleton,  clothed  in  royal 
robes.    On  his  head  was  a  gold  orown, 
enriched  by  precious  stones ;  his  mantle 
was  decorated  with  gold   and   mlver^ 
After    the  completion  of  the  shastlj 
work  at  St.  Denis,  the  coffin  of  lUhdame 
Louise,  daughter  of  Lonis  the  FifleenA, 
was  fetched  from  the  Carmelite  convent^ 
of  which  she  was  superior.     Her  body 
was  in  the  dress  of  a  Carmelite  nun, 
and  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.    It  was 
taken  to  the  cemetery  of  YaloiSi  and 
thrown  with  the  rest  into  the  fosse  com- 
mune.   On  the  12th  of  October  a  grand 
ceremony  and  procession  took  place,  in 
order  to  transport  the  gold  and  treasure 
found  at  St.  Denis,  with  becoming  dig- 
nity, to  the  Convention  Nationale.^ 

In  this  way  Revolution  scattered  the 
treasured  dost  of  kings  I 
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QoArterlj  Berlaw. 
SACERDOTAL   CELIBACY.* 


Although  the  rule  of  clerical  celibacy 
has  often  been  maintained  with  a  show 
of  Scriptural  grounds,!  both  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Roman  Church  since  the  Reformation 
—although  Henry  VIII.'s  Act  of  Six 
Articles  asserted  that  "  priests  after  the 
order  of  priesthood  might  not  marry  by 
the  Law  of  God" — the  authoritative 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  seems 
to  allow  that  the  matter  belongs  merely 
to  ecclesiastical  regulation. J  Without, 
therefore,  either  relying  absolutely  on 
Mr.  Lea's  statement  that  St.  Peter  is 
*'  admitted  on  all  hands  "  to  have  had  a 
daughter,  St.  Petronilla^  (p.  25),  or 
thinking  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  per- 
plexities of  one  of  our  late  ultra-ritual- 
iflts,  who  cannot  imagine  how  the  notion 
of  clerical  celibacy  could  have  arisen  in 
the  early  Church,  unless  the  Apostles 
had  forsaken  their  wives  (!)  ||  we  may 
assume  that,  in  the  words  of  our 
Church's  XXXIInd  Article,  "Bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  are  not  commanded 
oy  God's  Law  either  to  vow  the  estate 
of  single  life,  or  to  abstain  from  mar- 
riage." T  In  this,  as  in  some  other 
things,  the  Church  was  first  led  by  cir- 
cumstances to  take  a  certain  course,  and 
afterwards  attempted  to  justify  that 
course  by  professing  to  rest  it  on  the 
authority  of  Scripture. 

There  were  many  influences  early  at 
work  among  the  Christian  community 
which  tended  to  produce  a  high  estima- 
tion of  celibacy,  in  addition  to  those 
passages  of  Scripture  on  which  its  advo- 
cates rely  as  showing  it  to  be  superior 
to  the  married  state.     There  was  the 

*  An  Ilistorical  Sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy 
in  the  Christian  Church.  By  Hoary  C.  Lea.  Phil- 
adelphia, 186*7. 

f  For  specimens  of  these,  see  Lea,  p.  25. 

X  Sess.  xziv.  Do  Sacram.  Matrim.,  c.  9. 

§  That  St.  Peter  was  married,  appears  from 
Scripture,  and  Eusebius  says  that  he  and  St. 
Philip  iiraifoTotrteai^rn  (Hist.  EccL  iiL  30) ;  battho 
name  and  history  of  St.  Petronilla  are  legend- 
ary. 

I  Rev.  J.  E.  Vaur,  in  "  The  Church  and  the 
World,"  1866,  p.  147. 

^  This  is  evidently  directed  not  only  against 
popular  notions  (as  is  supposed  by  the  writer  just 
quoted,  p.  162),  but  against  the  Act  of  Six  Ar- 
ticles. 


duty  of  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  vices  which  were  rampant  in  heathen 
society.  There  was  the  feeling  that,  in 
opposition  to  the  vulgar  notions  of  the 
Jews,  the  faithful  ought  to  look,  not  to 
present  enjoyment,  but  to  the  world 
which  is  to  come ;  and  hence  came  the 
principle  of  self-denial,  which  tended  to 
run  out  into  asceticism.  The  Baptist 
crying  in  the  ivilderness  was  chosen  as 
the  favorite  model  of  sanctity,  in  forget- 
fulness  that  the  Saviour  had  expressly- 
contrasted  His  own  manner  of  life  with 
that  of  His  forerunner,  and  had  declared 
the  less  austere  cause  to  be  the  higher  of 
the  two.  And  from  many  quarters  the 
ascetic  tendency  was  likely  to  draw 
support.  The  idea  of  annihilating  the 
flesh  for  the  sake  of  the  spirit — of  rising 
through  neglect  of  the  body  into  com- 
munion with  the  Divinity — was  common 
to  many  Eastern  systems  which  had  their 
points  of  contact  with  Cliristianity.* 
And  while  Gnosticism,  in  all  its  forms, 
taught  that  the  body  was  the  work  of 
a  creator  inferior,  and  perhaps  hostile, 
to  the  supreme  Creator  of  the  soul,  al- 
though some  turned  this  doctrine  into  a 
sanction  for  licentiousness,  others  made 
it  a  ground  for  severe  precepts  of  renun- 
ciation, f  Montanism  and  Manichscism, 
in  their  different  ways,  took  up  the  as- 
cetic idea,  and  the  Church,  while  in 
some  things  it  was  influenced  directly  by 
such  principles,  must  also  doubtless  have 
been  strongly  affected  by  a  desire  to 
avoid  the  reproach  of  self-indulgence 
which  the  sectaries  were  ready  to  cast 
.  on  it. 

But  the  application  of  these  princi- 
ples was  not  limited  to  the  clergy. 
Throughout  the  first  three  centuries  we 

*  See  Lecky's  "  History  of  European  Morals 
from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne."  i.  107-112.  We 
must  say  that  in  this  very  able  book  wo  have 
been  disappointed  by  the  part  which  relates  to 
our  special  subject  (vol  ii.  pp.  347,  sqq.\  Mr. 
Lecky  here  draws  his  materials  almost  entirely 
fh>m  Mr.  Lea. 

f  One  of  Mr.  Lea's  singularities  is,  that,  while 
referring  to  Epiphanius,  Philastrius,  and  other 
comparatively  late  writers,  as  his  authorities  for 
Gnosticism,  ho  has  loll  out  the  two  primary 
sources — Ironseus  and  the  author  of  the  **Phi- 
losophumena." 
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fioc  inslanccfl  of  ccclcfliaKtics  living  in 
tnarria^c  iinblnmed,  And  as  a  matter  of 
conrw*;  and  it  was  not  as  having  re- 
cciv<;d  any  spocjal  law  tfiat  the  clergy 
wc.TC  exiM;(;t<^<i  to  refrain  from  marriage, 
iMit  simply  bc'c^iuse  it  was  natural  to  look 
to  them  as  examples  of  a  virtue  which 
wns  regarded  hy  the  age  with  admira- 
tion, although  there  was  no  attempt  to 
c  n force  it.  Thus  we  fmd  the  ascetic 
system  tlominant  in  opinion  and  in  ])rac- 
tiee  alike  among  tiie  Alexandrian  school 
and  nmong  the  Xorth  Africans,  such  as 
Tertullian  and  (-yprian;  and  by  the  end 
of  th(*  H(i<^ond  century  the  only  writer  of 
not(t  in  whom  such  ideas  are  not  strong- 
ly marked  is  St.  Irenieus,  bishop  of  Ly- 
ons.* Already,  too,  we  sec  that  the 
po|>ular  admiration  which  waited  on  the 
practice  of  asceticism  j^roduced  much 
religious  profession  of  an  unwholesome 
and  daggcTous  kind,  much  hypocrisy, 
and  strnnge  develojmients  of  fanaticism. 
The  soaiuhdous  intercourse  which  took 
place  at  Carthago  between  the  clergy 
ami  the  professed  virgins  of  the  Church, 
is  but  one  instance  of  a  class  of  aberra- 
tions which  has  often  since  reappeared, 
an«l  sometimes  with  circumstances  vet 
tlarker  and  more  revolting. 

It  wns  not  until  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  centurv  that  the  restraints  which 
until  then  had  been  recommended  bv 
moral  inllueuco  alone  began  to  take  the 
form  of  ecclesiastical  legislation.  The 
earliest  canon  on  the  subject  is  the  ivsd 
of  the  council  of  llliboris,t  forbidding 
the  connubial  intercourse  of  bishops, 
priests,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  with 
their  wives — a  canon  of  which  a  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  quoted  by  Messrs,  Thei- 
nor  {I.  7v>),  says,  that  it  shows  a  want 
lu^t  only  of  knowledge  of  mankinil,  but 
of  common  sense:  that  no  canon  of  the 
ancient  Clmn-h  has  done  so  much  ,as 
this  to  undermine  morality.  The  decree 
of  lUiberis  was  speedily  followed  by 
others  in  the  same  direction;  but  the 
mischief  of  too  creat  riiror  in  such  mat- 
ters  soon  became  manitVst  to  the  more 
i\>n  si ti  e  rat  e  m  em bers  of  the  C h  u rcl i ,  an d 
wc  thid  some  ocflosiasiical  assemblies 
lojiislatirg  with  a  \iow  to  nuxlerato  the 


•  The: nor.  i.  S>. 
Oi>uiKai  tf  dispaU'Ni :  but  ii  Mvact  io  bAve  Neon 


austcrer  tendencies  of  the  time.    Sndi 
was  the  effect  of  the  synods  of  Ancyn 
and  of  Xcoca^sarea,  held  about  ten  years 
after  the  S])anish  council  which  has  just 
been   mentioned ;  *  and  in  a  like  spirit 
one  of  the  so-called  Apostolical  canons,  - 
which  probably  belongs  to  the  same  pe- 
riod,  "forbids    any   bishop,   priest,  or 
deacon  to  put  away  his  wife  on  the  plea 
of  religion  under  penalty  of  excommu- 
nication,"!    So   too,  when   a    proposal 
for  the  enforcement  of  clerical  celibacy 
was  brought  before  the  great  council  of 
Xica^a  (a.d.  325),  it  was  defeated,  as  is 
well  known,  by  the  opposition   of  the 
Egyptian     bishop,    Paphnutius,    whose 
story,  like  everything  else  that  is  incon- 
venient for  the  Roman  theories,  has  been 
denied  by  controversialists  in  •the  inter- 
est of  Rome,  but  may  be  regarded  as 
established  by  the  consent  of  the  more 
candid  Roman  writers,  such  as  Professor 
Ifefele,   in    his    valuable   "History    of 
Councils."  J    The  Nicenc  fathers,  there- 
fore, contented  themselves  with  forbid- 
ding the* clergy  to   entertain  in  thrir 
houses  any  women  except  near  relationa, 
or  such  as  should  otherwise  be  above 
suspicion ;   yet  from  a  misunderstahdlng 
of  the  word  which  they  used— tfuvsftfaxrw, 
which  was  rendered  in  Latin  by  m^ 
introductam — it  was  very  generally  be- 
lieved throughout  the  Middle  Ages  that 
the  imi)osition  of  celibacy  on  the  deigjr 
had   been   sanctioned  by   that    couoeii 
which,  although  only  the  first  of  many 
which  claimed  the  title  of  general,  en- 
joyed a  peculiar  veneration  above  all  the 
rest. 

In  the  mean  time  the  influence  of 
monachism,  which  had  originated  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century,  began 
to  be  largely  felt.  Even  among  monks 
it  would  seem  that  marriage  was  not  at 
first  absolutely  forbidden ;  but  celibacy 
became  the  rule  with  them,  althooffli  it 
was  not  without  exceptions,  and  the 
prav'tice  \}f  the  monks  in  this  respect  aP- 


1. 


*  ■O^.-r.-h  a:i,i  WorM*  i.  147.  We  oug^t, 
V..^ACTor.  to  :r.i;.i:on  ihii  Mr.  Vanx  speaks  of 
i>.i?o  ^'aDon*  AS  •■p::wra'.>  teliored  lo  bkre^ 
.i/.lwri-i  to  ;:.c-  v"::-.;ry:.  VvSc  Ci«aeat  of 
.'iT^d  ;>.u«  to  rar.k  a3r.or.4r&i  the  earnest 
riwr.ls  "  1 1. 

t  i.  4:%>.  Mr.  liM  ulki  of  Faphmrtias^ 
"  s:c-^.iJos5  cvc^  '  I  ;\.  5Vi.  But  dw  coBJesear  hud 
*i>>$t  oq1>  iwx  cto  in  iLe  kte  peraecatao^ 
tc-&  i.  1*1. 
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fected  tho  secular  clergy.  The  superior 
pretensions  of  the  monks  to  sanctity, 
which  often  took  the  form  of  fanatical  ec- 
centricity, drew  to  them  the  admiring 
reverence  of  the  multitude,  and  even  of 
persons  who  might  have  been  supposed 
exempt  from  the  influences  of  vulgar  po- 
pularity ;  and  the  clergy,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  an  entire  loss  of 
influence  and  consideration,  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  imitate  the  peculiarities  which 
were  so  greatly  revered.  Thus  celibacy 
came  to  be  regarded  as  an  attribute  of 
the  clerical  character,  so  that  the  religi- 
ous ministrations  of  ecclesiastics  who  did 
not  satisfy  the  popular  requirements  in 
this  respect  were  liable  to  be  despised 
and  rejected.  With  a  view  to  counter- 
act the  prevailing  tendency,  the  council 
of  Gangra  (held  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  although  the  precise  date 
is  uncertain)  condemned,  among  other 
extravagances  of  a  like  sort,  the  refusal 
to  communicate  with  married  priests. 
Yet  the  popular  notion  continued  to  pre- 
vail over  the  liberty  which  was  still  al- 
lowed by  the  ecclesiastical  laws ;  and 
some  centuries  later,  that  which  the 
council  of  Gangra  had  denounced  as  an 
error  became  a  principle  in  the  hierar- 
chical system  of  Ilildebrand. 

Very  early  in  the  connection  of  the 
Christian  Church  with  the  Empire,  the 
legislation  of  Constantino  gives  evidence 
of  the  estimation  in  which  celibacy  had 
come  to  bo  held,  by  the  abolition  of  cer- 
tain disabilities  and  burdens  to  which 
unmarried  men  had  been  subject  under 
the  laws  of  heathen  Rome.  In  order  to 
secure  this  exemption  from  the  pressure 
of  grievances  which  had  been  felt  as 
very  heavy,  it  is  said  that  great  multi- 
tudes entered  into  the  monastic  state, 
which  very  many  of  them  were  ill  fitted 
to  adorn ;  and  that  the  withdrawal  of 
such  numbers  from  the  obligations  of 
their  duty  as  citizens  gave  the  Arian 
emperor  Valens  a  pretext  for  annoying 
the  orthodox,  by  decreeing  that  the  able- 
bodied  and  indolent  monks  should  be 
dragged  from  their  places  of  retirement, 
and  should  be  compelled  to  perform  mili- 
tary service. 

There  was  already  abundant  evidence 
to  show  the  inexpediency  of  enforcing  a 
strictness  which,  while  it  was  plainly 
contrary  to  nature,  derived  its  warrant, 
not  from  the  teaching  of  the  Christian 


Scriptures,  but  from  such  fanciful  devel- 
opments of  the  idea  of  sanctity  as  might 
rather  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  other 
systems  of  religion.  The  profession  of 
celibacy  was  too  often  connected  with  ■ 
hypocrisy ;  scandals  of  many  kinds  arose, 
and  there  were  continual  instances  of  that 
levity  which,  even  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Gospel,  had  been  censured  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  younger  widows,  and  for  which  he 
had  prescribed  marriage  and  its  occupa- 
tions as  the  suitable  remedy  (1  Tim.  v. 
14).  It  was  found  that,  although  celi- 
bacy had  been  voluntarily  embraced, — 
perhaps  in  an  excited  state  of  mind, 
which  was  stimulated  at  once  by  religi- 
ous enthusiasm  and  by  the  glory  which 
in  that  age  was  attached  to  the  virgin 
character — it  afterwards  became  in  many 
cases  necessary  to  bind  down  those  who 
had  taken  such  obligations  on  them  to  a 
compulsory  observance  of  their,  engage- 
ments. Hence  we  find  councils  passing 
such  rules  as  that  no  woman  shall  take 
the  monastic  veil  under  the  age  of  forty ; 
a  regulation  which  was,  no  doubt,  found- 
ed on  the  experience  that  in  women  of 
less  mature  years  there  was  a  great  dan- 
ger of  relapse  into  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  or  of  fretting  miserably  under  the 
restraints  of  a  life  to  which,  even  so  early 
as  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  name  of  religious  began  to  be  exclu- 
sively applied.*  The  clergy  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  houses  of  widows 
and  virgins  unaccompanied ;  not  neces- 
sarily, as  Messrs. Theiner  suppose  (i.  297), 
because  those  who  ought  especially  to 
have  been  examples  and  guides  to  others 
were  the  class  most  suspected  of  being 
dangerous  to  female  virtue,  but  perhaps 
rather  lest,  however  guiltless  in  intentions 
and  in  conduct,  they  should  be  assailed 
by  scandalous  imputations. 

The  idea  of  the  excellence  of  virginity 
and  celibacy,  as  being  holier  than  the 
married  state,  was  continually  advancing 
under  the  influence  of  such  teachers  as  St. 
Ambrose  and  St.  Jerome,  favored  by  tho 
authority  of  such  popes  as  Damasus  and 
Siricius.  This  last-named  pope  is  &mous 


*  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  Lea  did  not  apprehend  this 
sense  of  the  word  in  Salvian^s  description  of  those 
who  were  "  changed  by  faith  and  religion  "  as  tho 
only  exception  to  the  general  depravity  of  the 
AfHcans  (p.  8(>).  In  any  case  tho  translation  of 
muiaios  by  "  regenerated  "  is  objectionable. 


■..  ^:  ■  V  ■'  - 
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in  history  as  the  amtbor  of  a  document 
(a.i>.  385)  which  is  at  once  the  earliest 
Bpeeiineu  of  a  genuine  decretal  epistle, 
and  the  earliest  attempt  to  enforce  a 
^  general  rule  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy  of 
*  tlie  Western  Church.  For  the  extrava- 
gant flights  of  Jerome  and  Ambrose  in 
the  praise  of  celibacy,  the  reader  may  be 
n^lerrod  to  the  collection  of  passages  by 
Messrs.  Thoiner.  The  parable  of  ihe 
fiower  was  pressed  into  the  service,  in 
order  to  turnish  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  various  states  of  Christian  life ; 
while  niarrisige  was  at  best  as  the  ground 
wliioh  brought  forth  thirty-fold,  the 
Hpiritual  tVuii  of  widowluHHi  was  as  sixty- 
foKl,  and  that  of  vir«xini(v  as  an  hundred- 
lohL*  Hut  although  the  si  vie  of  thought 
and  language  wincli  was  then  common 
might  appear  to  sot  forth  religious  celi- 
baov  as  an  objooi  tor  llie  endeavors  of 
botii  sexes  aliKe,  >\e  hoar  little  of  the 
profesNion  of  oolibaoy  on  tlio  pan  of  lay- 
Miou  who  remainod  in  secular  lite;  and  it 
W\»uld  Hoem  that  those  were  content  to 
dt^volvo  titoir  supposed  duty,  in  this  ,<is 
in   (kihor   matters,    on   the   monks  .nnd 

elei'uY- 

Oppiuionts  of  the  system  which  was 

gr4i\vinix  on  the  Church  arose  here  and 
ihore  \\\  s»u*h  teachers  as  Jovinian,  f 
Vlgihmlius,  and  llolvidius, — the  last  of 
whi»m  was  especially  provoked  by  the 
exaggerated  reverence  which,  in  the 
general  exaltation  of  celibacy  and  virgi- 
nity, was  paid  to  her  who  was  regarded 
as  the  especial  type  of  the  virgin  life. 
Hut.  all  such  attempts  to  check  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  were  overpowered  by 
the  furious  vehemence  of  Jerome,  and 
by  the  graver  authority  of  Augustine. 
The  secular  clergy  were,  indeed,  still 
allowed  to  retain  the  wives  whom  they 
had  married  before  ordination  ;  **  for," 
says  a  remarkable  law  of  Hononus,  a.d. 


*  Mr.  J/iii  KCKiHiH  to  overlook  the  scriptural  origin 
of  tlii.s  cornpuriHon,  nnd  to  suppose  that  it  began 
with  an  Irish  nyxuKi  under  St.  Patrick  (p.  44).  But 
it  is  at  least  as  old  as  St  Jerome,  Epist  (Ixvi.  2). 

f  Mr.  Lea  assumes  the  identity  of  Jovinian  with 
a  person  who  is  styled  JoVian,  and  who  in  412  was 
severely  punished  for  disturbing  the  Roman  Church 
by  his  schismatical  proceedings  (p. 7 3).  But  Jerome 
says  clearly  that  Jovinian  was  dead  in  404,  and 
the  coarseness  of  his  language  is  no  good  ground 
for  questioning  the  statement, — *'  Inter  phasides 
aves  et  carnes  suiles  non  tarn  emisit  spifitum  quam 
erucUvit.*'-"  Adv.  Vigilant,"  c.  1.       . 


420,  ^'  those  are  not  unfitly  joined  to 
clerks  who  have  by  thehr  conTeTBatMm 
made  their  hnsbands  worthv  of  the 
priesthood.'*  Yet  as  to  such  matters  the 
current  of  opinion  was  strongly  runniDg 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  thb  law; 
and,  where  marriage  was  still  practised, 
there  was  usually  either  some  personal 
circumstance  which  was  regarded  as  an 
excuse  (as  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Synesius),  or  the  practice  was  connived 
at  from  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical authorities  that  the  rule  of 
celibacy  was  too  severe  for  general  ob- 
servance. Already  it  began  to  be  fonnd 
that  severe  enactments  acted  as  a  temp- 
tation to  disobedience  and  evasion  ;  and 
there  are  many  canons  which  show  that 
the  restrictions  by  which  the  clergy  were 
debarred  from  all  female  companionship 
except  that  of  their  nearest  kindred, 
were  sometimes  found  to  act  as  a  temp- 
tation to  sins  of  a  dark  and  faorrilMe 
kind. 

• 

In  the  £Iast  the  system  of  restraint  bad 
not  advanced  so  rapidly  as  in  the  West. 
Yet  we  find  that  St.  John  Chrysostom  is 
strong  in  the  denunciation  of  olerieal 
mamage,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is 
an  undeniable  witness  to  the  prevolenee 
of  disorders  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion of  subintroductas,  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum,  too,  has  much  to  say  as  to  the 
association  of  monks  with  professed  vir- 
gins, and  its  results ;  but  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  our  survey,  we  feel  ourselves  de- 
barred from  entering  into  the  details 
from  which  alone  it  would  be  possible  to 
gain  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  effects  which 
followed  from  the  establishment  of  the 
law  of  celibacy. 

The  reign  of  Justinian  is  important  in 
the  history  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  then  that  the  ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions were  for  the  first  time  confirmed  by 
the  civil  law,  and,  in  accordance  Widi  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  was  now  extended  to  the 
subdiaconate.  Yet  the  attempt  to  en- 
force celibacy  on  the  clergy  of  the 
Greek  Church  by  general  law  proved  A 
failure.  The  discipline  of  that  Church 
is  to  this  day  regulated  by  the  canons  of 
the  council  ^*  in  TruUo,''  which  was  held 
within  the  last  years  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  and  this  council,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  lays  down  many  limitations — for- 
bidding (for  example)  the  cohabitation 
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of  bishops  with  their  wives* — yet  sanc- 
tions the  marriage  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
and  in  so  doing  expressly  reprobates  the 
opposite  practice  of  Rome. 

The  Western  world  was  now  engaged 
in  the  great  transition  from  tlie  old  to 
the  new  civilization  ;  and  between  these 
the  monks  and  clergy  were  the  especial 
means  of  connection. 

"  The  Latin  Church,"  says  Mr.  Lea,  "  found 
itself  confronted  with  a  new  task.  The  Bar- 
b.irians  who  wrenched  province  after  province 
from  the  feeble  grasp  of  the  Caisars  had  to  bo 
conquered,  or  religion  and  culture  would  be 
involved  in  the  wreck  which  blotted  out  the 
political  system  of  the  empire.  The  destinies 
of  the  future  hung  trembling  in  the  balance, 
and  it  might  not  be  an  uninteresting  specula- 
tion to  consider  what  had  been  the  present 
condition  of  the  world  if  Western  Europe  had 
shared  the  fate  of  the  East,  and  had  fallen  un- 
der the  domination  of  a  race  bigoted  in  its 
own  belief,  and  incapable  of  learning  from  its 
subjects.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  the  in- 
vaders of  the  West  were  not  semi-civilized 
and  self-satisfied ;  their  belief  was  not  a  burn- 
ing zeal  for  a  faith  sufficiently  elevated  to  meet 
many  of  the  wants  of  the  soul.  They  were 
simple  barbarians,  who,  while  they  might 
despise  the  cowardly  voluptuaries  on  whom 
they  trampled,  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
superiority  of  a  civilization  awful  even  in  its 
ruins.  Fortunately,  too,  the  Latin  Church 
was  a  more  compact  and  independently  or- 
ganized body  than  its  Eastern  rival,  inspired 
by  a  warmer  faith  and  a  more  resolute  ambi- 
tion. It  faced  the  difficulties  of  its  new  posi- 
tion with  consummate  tact  and  tireless  energy ; 
and  whether  its  adversaries  were  Pagans  like 
the  Franks,  or  Arians  like  the  Goths  and  Bur- 
gundians,  by  alternate  pious  zeal  and  artful 
energy  it  triumphed  where  success  seemed 
hopeiesji,and  where  bare  toleration  would  have 
appeared  a  sufficient  victory." — p.  120.  " 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  enforc- 
ed for  reasons  additional  to  those  which 
had  recommended  it  in  earlier  times; 
among  other  things,  becanse,  as  the  clergy 
of  the  West  were  chiefly  taken  from  the 
conquered  races  and  from  the  servile  or- 
ders of  society,  it  was  especially  desirable 
that  such  persons  should  not  have  the 
power  to  make  over  the  property  of  the 
Church  as  an  inheritance  to  their  chil- 

*  "  Although  all  wives  of  those  promoted  to  the 
episcopate  arc  directed  to  bo  placed  in  nunneries 
at  a  distance  from  their  husbands,  jet  the  remark- 
able admission  is  made  that  this  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  people,  who  regarded  such  things  as 
a  scandal,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
tliat  whicli  bad  been  ordained  by  the  Apostles."— 
Lea,  95. 


dren.  And  the  remark  ^which,  we  be- 
lieve, was  first  made  by  Jonn  von  Mtiller) 
has  often  been  repeated — that  to  the  en- 
forcement of  celibacy  during  what  are 
styled  the  Dark  Ages  is  due  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Western  clergy  from  be- 
coming a  hereditary  caste. 

*'By  the  overruling  tendency  of  the  age," 
says  Mr.  Lea,  *'  all  possessions  previously  held 
by  laymen  on  precarious  tenure  were  rapidly 
becoming  hereditary.  As  the  royal  power 
slipped  from  hands  unable  to  retain  it,  offices, 
dignities,  and  lands  became  the  property  of 
the  holders,  and  were  transmitted  from  father 
to  son.  Had  marriage  been  openly  permitted 
to  ecclesiastics,  their  functions  and  benefices 
would  undoubtedly  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample. An  hereditary  caste  would  have  been 
established,  who  would  have  held  their 
churches  and  lands  of  right. . . .  The  struggle 
lasted  for  centuries,  and  it  is  indeed  most  for- 
tunate for  our  civilization  that  sacerdotalism 
triumphed,  even  at  the  expense  of  what  at  the 
moment  may  appear  of  greater  importance." — 
p.  149. 

Yet,  although  the  hereditary  principle 
was  excluded,  it  may  be  «aid  that  in  an- 
other sense  the  enforcement  of  celibacy 
tended  to  make  the  clergy  a  separate 
caste  by  isolating  them  in  character  and 
in  interest  from  the  great  mass  of  society, 
by  teaching  them  to  regard  themselves 
as  united  one  to  another,  and  all  to  one 
head,  by  a  bond  closer  than  the  ties  .of 
kindred  or  country,  inconsistent  with 
those  ties,  and  superior  to  them.  Many 
canons  show  how  greatlv  the  establish- 
ment of  celibacy  was  desired,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  imperfectly  it  was  attain- 
ed. Indeed  the  continual  re-enactment 
of  canons  is  a  witness  to  their  in  efficacy, 
while  in  many  cases  the  later  canons  throw 
a  strange  light — often  of  a  ludicrous 
sort,  but  sometimes  very  far  otherwise — 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  older  rules 
had  been  transgressed  or  eluded.  Thus 
on  the  one  hand  we  find  such  orders  as 
that  the  clergy  shall  not  harbor  women 
in  cellars  or  secret  places,  that  in  nun- 
neries there  shall  be  no  dark  comers 
to  favor  prohibited  endearments,  and 
that  all  doors  which  look  suspicious  shall 
be  walled  up ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  frequent  references  to  violations 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  infanticide  and 
other  frightful  crimes,  as  the  results  of 
forbidding  marriage  where  Holy  Scrip- 
ture allows  it.  Perhaps,  too,  the  Messrs. 
Theiner  may  be  right  m  ascribing  to  the 
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enforcement  of  celibacy  a  bad  effect  of 
another  kind,  of  which,  according  to 
them,  the  proofs  were  only  too  common 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  parts  of  Germany 
forty  years  ago — that  the  exclusion  of  the 
clergy  from  domestic  society  i)roduced 
much  coarseness  of  manners,  and  drove 
them  to  seek  relief  from  their  loneliness 
in  low  associations  •  and  indulgences  (i. 
390). 

In  Spain,  after  its  conversion  from 
Arianism  in  the  end  of  the  sixth  centu- 
ry, many  canons  were  directed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  liberty  of  marriage, 
which  had  formerly  been  allowed  to  the 
heretical  clergy ;  and  to  some  of  these 
canons  strange  penalties  are  annexed. 
Thus  a  council  at  Toledo  in  589  enacts 
that  if  any  of  the  clergy  should  be 
found  to  entertain  suspicious  female 
companions,  the  women  should  be  sold 
by  the  bishops,  and  the  price  of  them 
should  be  given  to  the  poor ;  and  in  the 
following  year  another  council,  after 
stating  that  some  bishops  had  neglected 
to  carry  out  this  order,  enacts  that  the 
judges  should  seize  the  "  extraneous 
women  "  for  their  own  profit,  and  should 
swear  to  the  bishops  that  they  would  not 
restore  them  to  their  clerical  protectors. 

It  has  usually  been    noticeable  that 
those  popes  who  were  most  zealous  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  Roman  See  were 
also  strehjious  for  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  anU.  thus  it  was  with  Gregory 
the  Great  (a.^.  590),  who  labored  ear- 
nestly towards^^his  purpose.     Of  him  it 
is  related  that,  oh  causing  his  fish-pond 
to  be  drained,  heVound  in  it  the  heads 
of  0000  children — the  offspring  of  cleri- 
cal amours,  and  vict^ns  of  the  legisla- 
tion by  which  he  had  forbidden  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy.      Tlie  story  has,  in 
our   own   time  and   country,   been    set 
forth,  with  all  the  charms  of  Irish  elo- 
quence, before  audiences  whose  anti-papal 
enthusiasm  was  raised  by  it  to  a  prodigi- 
ous  height;    and   the   exposure   of   its 
utter  impossibility,  and  o^*  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  document  on  w^hich  it  rests, 
is   one   of  the   most   brilliant  passages 
among  the  writings  of  that  keen  and  un- 
sparing enemy  of  literary  imposture,  the 
late  Dr.    Maitland.     Strange  to    say, 
both  Messrs.  Theiner  and  Mr.  Lea  ap- 
pear to  adopt  this  tale,  although  giving 
up  some  of  its  more  startling  absurdities ; 
and  Mr.  Lek  (p.  164)  quotes  the  censure 


of  it  by  Gregory  VII.  as  a  testimonT  to 
its  having  been  related  by  St.  Unic, 
bishop  of  Augsburg,  whereas  the  words 
"  Scriptum  quod  dicitursanctiUdalrid** 
clearly  mean  that  the  Pope  discredited 
the  alleged  authorship.  The  epistle  in 
which  it  is  told  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  forged,  in  the  tiine 
of  this  later  Gregory  (about  1076),  by 
some  member  of  the  party  which  op- 
posed him;  Zaccaria,  somewhat  to  oar 
surprise,  is  inclined  to  refer  the  mano- 
facture  of  it  to  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  labors  of  Greg- 
ory the  Great,  marriage  continned  to  be 
everywhere  common  among  the  clergy, 
and  the  laws  against  it,  as  ^ey  were  not 
enforced,  came  to  be  regarded  as  invalid 
or  obsolete.  Not  only  priests,  deacons, 
and  the  inferior  orders  of  clergy,  but 
even  bishops,  are  found  to  have  Uved  in 
wedlock  without  loss  of  reputation. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  Gewillieb,  Bishop 
of  Mentz,  was  son  of  his  predecessor  in 
that  sec,  and  avenged  his  father's  death 
by  killing  the  Saxon  who  had  slain  l^ini; 
and  it  was  on  account  of  this  *^  irregu- 
lar" exploit  that  Gewillieb  was  com- 
pelled to  make  way  for  -the  great  Eng- 
lish missionary  St.  Boniface,  by  whom 
Mentz  was  erected  into  the  seat  of  the 
German  primacy.  Among  the  disorders 
from  which  Boniface  labored  to  deliver 
the  Frankish  Church,  the  concubinage 
(as  it  was  styled)  of  the  clergy  was  pro- 
minent; but  it  is  impossible  to  say  in 
how  far  the  connections  which  are  stig^ 
matized  by  this  name  really  deserved  it, 
or  whether  they  were  not  really  marri- 
ages, encouraged  by  the  Irish  who  ri- 
valled Boniface  in  his  missionary  exer- 
tions, and  in  whoso  native*  Church  the 
marriage  of  the  secular  clergy  appears 
to  have  been  allowed. 

"Under  the  Carolingians,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy  seems  to  have  been  little  or  not 
at  all  enforced,  although  it  was  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  decency.  Charlemagne 
himself^  in  some  sarcastic  questions  aimed 
at  the  defects  of  the  cler^,  asks  whether 
they  are  distinguishable  from  the  laity  by 
anything  else  than  that  they  do  not  wear 
arms,  and  do  not  openly  live  in  matrimo- 
ny. But  froni  the  time  when  the  False 
Decretals  were  published  and  gener- 
ally received,  about  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century,  as  the  idea  of 
a  papal  monarchy  was  developed,  so 
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also  was  that  of  compelling  the  clergy  to 
celibacy,  as  a  means  of  detaching  them 
from  the  interests  of  family  and  of  coun- 
try, and  of  thus  connecting  them  more 
strongly  with  the  Roman  See.  Yet  how 
unwillingly  this  law  was  borne,  or 
rather  how  boldly  it  was  set  at  nought, 
we  see  from  the  history  of  such  reform- 
ers as  Rathe'rius  of  Verona,  Atto  of  Ver- 
celli,  and  Dunstan  of  Canterbury.  The 
gross  disorders  of  which  Atto  and  Ra- 
thcrius  complain,  the  stubborn  resistance 
which  they  encountered  when  they  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  the  existing 
state  of  things,  the  unsatisfactory  com- 
promises to  which  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  in  order  to  evade  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  utter  failure  in  their  exer- 
tions, are  all  deeply  significant  and  in- 
Btructive.  In  England,  Dunstan,  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  royal  autliority 
but  by  the  supposed  aid  of  miracle — the 
speaking  crucifix  at  Winchester,  and  the 
sinking  of  the  floor  at  the  Council  of 
Calne — was  victorious  for  the  time  ;  and 
his  associates,  Ethclwold  of  Winchester 
and  Oswald  of  Worcester,  carried  out 
his  policy  with  rigor  and  success  in  their 
respective  spheres.  The  English  monas- 
teries had  follen  into  the  hands  of  the 
secular  clergy  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
orders which  resulted  from  the  Danish 
invasions,  and  the  first  object  of  Dun- 
stan was  to  eject  these  intruders  and  to 
restore  the  regulars ;  but  he  seems  also 
to  have  entertained  a  further  design  of 
binding  the  secular  clergy  generally  to 
single  life.  Yet  within  a  few  years 
after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  things  had 
fallen  back  into  the  old  course,  so  that — 

"About  the  year  lOOG  we  find  the  chief 
monastery  of  England,*  Christchurch  at  Can- 
terbury, in  full  possession  of  the  secular  cler- 
gy, whose  irregularities  were  so  flagrant  tliat 
even  Ethclrcd  was  forced  to  expel  tliem,  and 
to  fill  their  places  with  monks.  What  was 
the  condition  of  discipline  among  the  secular 
priests  may  be  guessed  from  the  reformatory 
efforts  of  St.  Aelfric,  who  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  995  to  1006.  In  his  series 
of  canons  the  first  eight  arc  devoted  to  incul- 
cating the  necessity  of  continence;  after 
quoting  the  Niccne  canon,  he  feels  it  to  be  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  age,  that  he  actually  deprecates  the 


*  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  not  quite  a  cor- 
rect description,  although  Christchurch  at  Canter- 
bury was  the  first  cathedral  of  England,  and  was 
properly  a  Benedictine  monastery. 
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surprise  of  liis  clergy  at  hearing  a  rule  so 
novel  and  so  oppugnant  to  the  received  prac- 
tice, "  as  though  there  was  no  danger  in 
priests  living  as  married  men ;  "  he  anticipates 
the  arguments  which  they  will  bring  against 
him,  and  refutes  them  with  more  gravity  than 
success," — ^Lea,  p.  177. 

So  fruitless  was  the  energy  of  the  most 
vehement  and  most  strenuous  reformers 
when  directed  against  the  natural  feel- 
ings and  afifections  of  mankind.  Mr.  Lea 
thus  sums  up  the  result  at  the  opening  of 
the  eleventh  century : — 

"  Though  the  ancient  canons  were  still  the- 
oretically in  force,  they  were  practically  ob- 
solete everywhere.  Legitimate  marriage  or 
promiscuous  profligacy  was  almost  universal 
— in  some  places  unconcealed,  in  others  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  veil  of  hypocrisy,  according 
as  the  temper  of  the  ruling  prelate  might  be 
indulgent  or  severe.  So  far.  therefore,  Latin 
Christianity  had  gained  but  little  in  its  strug- 
gle of  six  centuries  with  human  nature." — p. 
102. 

But  still  the  struggle  continued ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  inefticacy  of  laws  for 
compulsory  celibacy  became  more  mani- 
fest from  experience,  the  authorities  of 
the  Church,  instead  of  desisting  from  the 
attempt  to  enforce  it,  became  more  zeal- 
ous in  the  cause.  Thus,  with  respect  to 
the  children  of  ecclesiastics,  who,  at  the 
time  which  we  have  reached,  formed  a 
numerous  class,  and  may  not  unnaturally 
have  looked  to  the  clerical  profession  n*s 
suitable  for  them,  Benedict  VIIL,  at  the 
Council  of  Pavia,  in  1022,  declared  him- 
self rigorously,  and  with  much  vehe- 
mence of  language,  "  Let  the  sons  of  the 
clergy  be  null.  Yea,  let  them — ^let  them, 
I  say,— I  say  they  shall— be  null."  The 
council  condemned  these  unfortunates  to 
perpetual  servitude,  and  its  canons  were 
confirmed,  and  were  enforced  with  the 
weight  of  civil  penalties,  by  the  saintly 
Emperor  Henry  the  Seconrl. 

The  Hildebrandinc  era  was  now  at 
hand,  and  Mr.  Lea  well  sketches  the  dif- 
ferent characters  and  motives  of  the  two 
chief  agents  in  the  advancement  of  cleri- 
cal celibacy — the  fervent,  simple-minded, 
wrong-headed  Peter  Damiani,  who, 
without  any  further  view,  contributed  to 
the  cause  one  strange  and  strangely-ti- 
tled tract  after  another;  and  the  far- 
sighted  Uildebrand  (or  Gregory  VIL), 
with  whom  celibacy  was  but  one  part  of 
a  great  scheme  for  detaching  the  clergy 
from  all  secular  connections,  and  formin"' 
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them  into  an  array,  dispersed  throughout 
every  country,  but  knit  together  by  a 
common  discipline  and  devoted  to  the 
papacy  alone  (pp.  201-2,  213,  235-C).  In 
order  to  this,  Gregory  did  not  hesitate 
to  violate  principles  which  had  long  been 
held  sacred  in  the  Church.     In  direct 
contradiction  to  the  ancient  Council  of 
Gangra,  to  his  own   great   predecessor 
Nicholas   I.,  and   to   all   the    canonists 
down   to  his  own   time,  he  denounced 
the  ministrations  of  concubinary  priests 
as  being  invalidated  by  their  sin.  In  con- 
tradiction to  the  hierarchical  doctrine  of 
the  False  Decretals,  and  to  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  Rome,  he  excited  the 
laity  against  the  clergy,  and  made  them 
judges  and  executioners  of  the  decrees 
which    denounced    concubinage.      This 
was,  indeed,  only  for  a  time  ;  for,  when 
the  laity  had  served  the  turn  of  the  pa- 
pacy against  the  priesthood.  Paschal  II. 
receded   from  the    Hildebrandine   doc- 
trine as  to  the  nullity  of  the  ministra- 
tions of  sinful  clergy,  and  reduced  the 
laity  to  their  old  duty  of  submissively 
listening  to  their  spiritual  teachers.  But, 
so  long  as  such  deviations  from  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Church  could  be  turned  to 
account,   Gregory  made   use   of    them 
without  scruple.     For  the  time,  the  con- 
fusion produced    by  his    decrees    was 
frightful.    In  some  places  the  married 
clergy  were  able  to  hold  their  ground 
and  to  defy  the  Pope;  in  other  places, 
the  licence  which  had  been,  proclaimed 
was  eagerly  caught  at;   furious  mobs, 
with  violence  and  insult,  drove  out  the 
victims  of  Gregory's  denunciations,  and 
the  ordinances  of  religion  were  treated 
with  mockery  and  contempt.     But  the 
papal  policy  was  triumphant.  The  great 
church  of  Milan,  where  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  had  been  allowed,  and  even 
had  been  defended  by  the  alleged  au- 
thority of  St.  Ambrose,   the  glory  of 
Milan,*  was  compelled,  after  long  and 
violent  struggles,  to  give  up  its  peculiar 
usages ;  and  in  other  quarters — as  Spain,f 
Brittany,   Normandy,   and  the   British 

*  We  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Lea  (pp.  21*7-8), 
that  the  influence  of  Iho  Cathari,  who  are  some- 
times mentioned  as  czistiqg  in  the  Milanese  terri- 
tory, had  anything  to  do  with  this.  

f  From  the  fact  that  in  1127  Alfonso  YIII.  of 
Oastile  was  made  a  canon  of  Compostella,  Mr. 
Lea  infers  that. canons  in  general  were  not  bound 
to  celibacy  (p.  321).     But  in  truth  xoysl  person- 


islands"' — the  enforcement  of  celibtCf 
on  the  clergy  marks  a  new  decree  m 
subjugation  to  the  authority  of  Kome. 

Meanwhile    the  popes  continued  to 
pursue  the  course  on  which  Gregory  VD. 
had  entered.    Urban  II.  went  beyond 
his  master  by  enacting  at  the  conndlof 
Melfi,  in  1089,  that  the  female  compan- 
ions of  the  clergy  should  be  sold  as  sLiTes, 
and  that  the  price  of  them  should  goto 
the  temporal  nobles,  whose  services  it 
was  thus  intended  to  enlist  for  the  porir 
iication  of  the  Church.  The  first  counoil 
of  Lateran,  under  Calixtus .  II.,  in  1123, 
introduced  a  remarkable  novelty.    Un- 
til then  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  hid 
been  held  valid,  while  those  ecclesiaBtios 
who  were  found  to  have  contracted  snch 
marriages  were  degraded  from  their  or- 
ders;   but  according  to    the    Lateran 
canon  the  orders  were  to  be  retained, 
while  the  culprits  were  to  be  subject  to 
penance,  and  the  marriage  was  to  be 
dissolved. 

Yet,  although  councils  might  le^slale 
to  such  purpose,  their  decrees  very  com- 
monly remained  a  dead  letter.  Badmer 
acknowledges  that  the  prohibitory  legis- 
lation of  his  patron,  St.  Ansclm,  was 
found  within  a  few  years  to  be  a  fiulaie; 
and  when  John  of  Crema,  Cardinal  of 
St.  Chrysogonus,  came  to  England  in 
1125  as  a  censor  of  the  morals  of  the 
clergy,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
celibacy  were  discredited  by  the  discov- 
ery of  his  personal  frailty.  Clergymen 
of  all  grades,  including  bishops,  con- 
tinued to  take  to  themselves  oonoii- 
bincs ;  even  an  archbishop  of  Canter- 
buiy,  Reginald,  was  the  son  of  a  bishop. 
A  century  after  Anselm's  time,  Giraldos 
Cambrensis 

*'  speaks  of  [female]  companions  as  being  pub- 
licly maintained  by  nearly  all  tlie  parish  pnests 
in  England  and  Wales.  They  arranged  to 
have  their  benefices  transmitted  to  their  SODS^ 
while  their  daughters  were  married  to  the 
sons  of  other  priests,  thus  establishing  an 
hereditary  sacerdotal  caste,  in  which  marrisge 
appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of  course.  Tbs 
propriety  of  this  connection,  and  the  heradi" 

ages  were  admitted  to  canonries  without  inoairing 
the  obligations  of  those  canons  who  were  in  ho^ 
orders ;  thus  the  kings  of  France  were  canons  of 
Tours  and  of  St  Quentin. 

*  The  first  absolute  rule  against  tiie  marriMis 
of  the  secular  clergy  in  England  was  that  oTa 
oounoil  under  St.  Anselm  in  1108L 
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tary  ecclesiastical  functiona  of  the  ofisprin^, 
are  quaintly  alluded  to  in  a  poem  of  the  period, 
wherein  a  logician  takes  a  priest  to  task  for 
entertaining  such  a  partner." — Lea,  p.  300. 

But  for  this  passage  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mr.  Lea's  book,  or  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Wriorht's  edition  of  the  poems 
attributed  to  Walter  Mapes  (p.  256). 

The  lay  view  of  the  effect  of  enforcing 
celibacy  on  the  clergy  would  seem  to 
liaye  been  for  the  most  part  unfavorable. 
Thus  we  find  that  when  the  system  had 
been  established  in  Denmark,  about  the 
year  1180,  the  peasantry  broke  out  into 
insurrection,  and  demanded  that  the 
clergy  should  be  compelled  to  marry,  as 
otherwise  no  man's  wife  or  dau2:hters 
would  be  safe.  So  it  is  said  to  have  been 
common  in  Switzerland,  at  a  later  time, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  a  new  pastor,  to  oblige  him  to 
choose  a  concubine.  Nicolas  of  Clamen- 
ges,  one  of  the  liberal  or  reforming  school 
which  arose  in  the  French  Church  dur- 
ing the  great  schism  of  the  West,  tells 
us  that  in  most  parishes  this  was  insisted 
on^  although,  after  all,  the  precaution 
was  not  always  sufficient  to  secure  the 
virtue  Of  the  female  parishioners;  and 
a  synod  at  Palencia,  in  1322,  is  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  a  similar  custom  in 
Spain.  But,*  on  the  other  hand,  the  civil 
authorities  of  Zurich,  in  1230,  required 
the  clergy  to  put  away  their  wives,  and 
the  mob  of  the  town  brought  its  aid  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  order. 

The  title  of  tcife  was  no  longer  given 
to  the  female  companions  of  the  clergy, 
who  were  now  styled  concubines  or  fo- 
caricB^  t.c,  hearth-keepers,  for  which  last 
word,  by  an  odd  allusion  to  Scripture, 
the  name  of  Martha  was  sometimes  sub- 
stituted ;  yet  these  women  were  not  re- 
garded as  infamous  except  by  the  ex- 
treme zealots,  such  as  Peter  Damiani. 
Their  status  was  like  that  of  the  concu- 
bine under  the  old  Roman  law;  their  con- 
nection with  the  clergy  was  permanent, 
and,  while  it  was  not  oflficially  dignified 
with  the  name  of  marriage,  it  was  most 
likely  cemented  by  the  nuptial  ceremony.* 
Very  curious  results  are  recorded  as 
liaving  followed  from  this  state  of  things. 
In  some  cases  the  priests  were  allowed 
to  entertain  tlieir  concubines  on  paying 
for  a  license  either  to  the  bishop,  or  (as 
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•  See  Thoiner,  ii.  262 ;  Lea,  204,  299. 


under  Henry  I.  of  England)  to  the  sove- 
reign. About  1180,  we  find  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  addressing  some  remarkable 
instructions  to  a  bishop  of  Exeter,  in 
whose  diocese  sub-deacons  (who  had 
gradually  come-  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  major  orders)  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  openly  marrying.  The  Pope  directs 
that  an  inquiry  shall  be  made  into  the 
character  of  the  oflfenders.  If  steady  and 
regular  in  their  habits,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  reasonable  expectation  of  their  liv- 
ing decently  without  their  wives,  they 
are  to  be  forcibly  separated  from  them, 
while  those  of  a  more  disorderly  charac- 
ter shall  be  allowed  to  retain  their  part- 
ners, although  they  must  be  excluded 
from  the  ministry  of  the  altar,  and  from 
promotion  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
(Lea,  333.) 

Although  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  not  acknowledged  by  law,  it  appears 
that  in  some  cases  their  concubines  made 
the  connection  a  ground  for  claiming  a 
share  in  the  special  privileges  of  the 
hierarchy. 

"  They  came  to  be  invested  with  a  quasi- 
ecclesiastical  character,and  to  enjoy  the  dearly- 
loved  immunities  attached  to  tFiat  position  at 
a  timo  when  the  Church  was  vigorously  striv- 
ing to  uphold  and  to  extend  the  privileges 
which  the  civil  lawyers  were  systematically 
laboring  to  undermine.  Nor  was  the  preten- 
sion thus  advanced  suffered  to  lapse.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  [fourteenth]  century,  Carlo 
Malatest^i,  of  Rimini,  applied  to  Ancorano,  a 
celebrated,  doctor  of  canon  and  of  civil  law 
('juris  canonici  speculum,  et  civiiis  anchora'), 
to  knovv  whether  he  could  impose  penalties  on 
the  concubines  of  priests,  and  the  learned 
jurist  replied  decidedly  in  the  negative ;  wliile 
other  legal  authorities  have  not  hesitated  to 
state  that  such  women  are  fully  entitled  to 
immunity  from  secular  jurisdiction,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  families  of  clerks — defamilia  cleri- 
corum" — Lea,  350-1. 

When  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was 
forbidden,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  parochial  clergy  (who  themselves 
did  not  occupj'  any  high  position)  would 
have  been  obliged  to  choose  their  female 
companions  from  a  very  low  order  of  so- 
siety ;  and  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  case  generally,  so  that  Messrs. 
Theiner  describe  the  concubines  as  hav- 
ing been  commonly  a  very  degraded 
class  (ii.  810),  Yet  Cliaucer,  in  a  well- 
known  passage,  represents  the  miller  of 
Trumpington's  wife  as  an  important  per- 
sonage in  her  way,  because  she  was  a 
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parson's  daughter ;  and  both  Mr.  Lea 
and  Mr.  Vaux  argue  siiccessfnlly  against 
the  attempt  of  a  late  editor,  Mr.  Robert 
Bell,  to  explain  away  the  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  poet's  words. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that,  as 
time  went  on,  the  law  of  celibacy  was 
generally  neglected,  and  that  the  clergy 
were  getting  more  and  more  deeply  into 
disrepute.*  Wo  learn  this  from  satiri- 
cal poetry — Latin,  French,  German,  and 
English  ;  from  the  tales  of  Boccaccio  and 
Chaucer;  from  the  grave  invectives  of 
divines ;  from  the  canons  of  councils,  to 
whose  members  it  would  seem  never  to 
have  occurred  that  the  remedy  was  to 
be  sought,  not  in  increased  rigor,  but  in 
relaxation  ;  from  the  annalists  of  the  age, 
from  contemporary  letters,  and  from 
other  authorities  of  many  kinds.  In 
some  countries  the  tax  for  leave  to  en- 
tertain concubines  was  now  levied  by 
the  bishops  from  their  clergy  as  a  thing 
of  course,  every  man  being  left  to  choose 
for  himself  whether  he  would  or  would 
not  avail  himself  of  the  liberty  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  pay  for  (Lea, 
422-425).  The  morality  of  the  papal 
court  at  Aviffnon  was  so  grossly  bad  that 
Petrarch — himself  no  pattern  of  ascetic 
ecclesiastical  virtue — describes  it  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  horror  and  detestation. 
Some  of  the  popes  themselves  were  open- 
ly charged  with  the  most  infamous  lax- 
ity of  life,  which  seems  to  have  reached 
its  extreme  in  John  XXIIL,  who  was 
deposed  by  the  council  of  Constance. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  celi- 
bacy, the  great  theological  authorities 
of  the  time,  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  Bonaventura,  the 
younger  Durandus,t  Panormitanus,  and 
others,  were  more  moderate  than  might 
j)robably  be  expected  ;  indeed  quotations 
from  some  of  these  writers  have  been 
among  the  stock  materials  of  Anglican 
controversialists  on  the  subject,  from  the 
time  of  Bishop  Jewel  downwards. 

In  all  demands  and  projects  for  a  re- 
formation of  the  Church  "  in  head  and 
members,"  the  incontinence  of  the  clergy 

*  Theincr,  iL  173. 

f  It  is  no  special  blame  to  Mr.  Lea  that  he  con- 
founds the  younger  Durandus  of  Mende  with  the 
older  (p.  308).  To  distinguish  these  ttom  each 
other,  and  each  of  them  from  their  namesake  and 
contemporary,  Durandus  of  &1  Pour^ain,  Bishop 
of  Meav^  is  a  feat  in  which  few  have  succeeded. 


was  a  chief  ground  of  complaint.  •Some 
of  the  reformers,  such  as  reter  D'Aflly 
and  Gerson,  were  in  favor  of  avowed 
concubinage,  as  being  less  dangcrons 
than  the  profession  of  compulsory  celi- 
bacy, and  proposals  were  repeatedly 
made  for  assimilating  the  discipliDe  of 
theWestem  Church  to  that  of  the  Greeks, 
as  it  had  been  settled  by  the  conncil  in 
Trullo.  The  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century-— -Eras- 
mus, Kabelais,  Bud6,  and  the  authors  of 
the  "  Epistolae  Obscurorum'Vlrorum"— 
were  unsparing  in  their  dennnciations  of 
the  immorality  of  the  clergy.  It  seems  to 
us,  looking  back  on  the  state  of  things 
which  then  existed,  as  if  in  any  reforming 
movement  the  restriction  of  celibacy — a 
restriction  which  was  generally  admitted 
to  rest  on  no  warrant  of  Scnptnre,  and ' 
to  belong  to  that  class  of  disciplinaiy 
rules  which  the  Church  might  alter  at 
will,  while  overwhelming  experience  had 
shown  it  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  evils 
alike  fearful  and  unnecessary — ^nrnst  in- 
evitably have  been  prominent  among  the 
subjects  as  to  whicn  a  change  was  likely 
to  be  demanded. 

Yet,  although  some  of  the  English  Lol- 
lards had  advocated  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy,  it  had  not  been  taugbt  either  by 
their  founder,  Wickliff,  or  by  Hass ;  nor 
was  it  one  of  the  points  on  which  Luther 
insisted  in  the  manifesto  by  which  he 
iirst  signalized  his  name  as  a  reformer. 
It  was,  however,  speedily  put  forward 
by  some  of  his  associates ;  and  from  the 
year  1520  Luther  himself  included  it  in 
his  scheme,  denouncing  the  ecclesiastical 
restrictions  as  "  devilish,"  and  enforcing 
his  belief  in  the  lawfulness  of  marriage 
by  taking  a  nun  who  had  renounce  her 
vows,  Catharine  von  Bora,  to  be  his  wife, 
in  1525.  In  Germany  and  in  Switier- 
land,  pnests,  monks,  and  nuns  married 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  practice  was 
strongly  defended  by  argument.  Ardi- 
bishop  Heimann,  of  Cologne,  wished  to 
include  the  liberty  of  marriage  among 
the  reforms  to  be  authorized  by  hu 
^'  Simplex  et  Pia  Deliberatio ; "  but  he 
found  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral,  the 
university,  and  the  municipal  council  too 
strong  for  him  in  this  respect,  and  con- 
cubinage remained  the  established  usage 
among  the  clergy  of  Cologne.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  conncil  at  Riris,  in  1526, 
gave  for  the  first  time  an  authoritative 
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sanction  to  a  notion  which  had  been  long 
before  broached  by  Peter  Damiani — 
that  to  maintain  the  lawfuhiess  of  mar- 
riage for  tlie  clergy  is  heresy;  although 
the  council  did  not  think  it  necessary, 
like  Damiani,  to  identify  this  with  the 
heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  is  de- 
nounced in  the  Apocalypse. 

In  Germany  there  was  much  negotia- 
tion and  there  was  much  vacillation  with 
regard  to  this  subject.     The  Interim  al- 
lowed married  priests   to   retain   their 
wives  until  the  question  should  be  decid- 
ed  by  the   general   council   of   Trent, 
which  had  already  bcguu  its  sessions. 
Discussions  arose  in  the  council  as  to  the 
papal   power  of  dispensing  the   clergy 
from  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  and  some 
^  members  recommended  that  this  power 
*  should  be  admitted  and  should  be  exer- 
cised, as  the  best  means  of  escaping  from 
the  difficulties  of  the   question ;  but  it 
was  remarked  in  answer,  that  "if  priests 
were  permitted  to  marry,  their  affections 
would  be  concentrated  on  their  family 
and  country  in  place  of  the  Church ;  their 
subjection  to  the  Holy  See  would  be  di- 
minished, the  whole  system  of  the  hier- 
archy destroyed,  and  the  Pope  himself 
would  eventually  become  a  simple  Bishop 
of  Rome  "    (Lea,  453).      The   council, 
therefore,   pronounced  the  sentence  of 
anathema  on  all  who  should  assert  that 
clerks  in  holy  Orders,  or  persons  bound 
by  monastic  rules,  might  marry  ;  and  on 
aU  who  should  deny  the  superiority  of 
the  single  to  the  married  estate.    The 
emperor  Ferdinand  and  his  son  Maximil- 
ian were  favorable  to  a  removal  of  the 
prohibitions,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
obtain  it  from  one  Pope  after  another, 
even  after  the  council  had  decided  to  the 
contrary ;  but  to  this  day  the  decrees  of 
Trent  remain  as  the  law  of  the  Roman 
commnnion. 

In  England  the  establishment  of  the 
liberty  of  marriage  was  effected  by  slow 
degrees.  Henry  VIII.  himself  was  strong- 
ly opposed  to  it,  and  it  was  forbidden 
by  tne  Act  of  Six  Articles  (a.d.  1589^  ; 
nay,  although  the  immorality  of  tne 
clergy  had  long  been  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint (as  we  may  learn  from  Chaucer 
and  Piers  the  Plowman),  it  would  seem 
that  the  popular  feeling  was  against  al- 
lowiRg  them  to  marry ;  at  least,  we  find 
the  Devonshire  insurgents  of  1549  de- 
manding, among  other  points  of  the  old 


ecclesiastical  system,  the  enforcement  of 
celibacy  on  the  clergy.  The  Articles  of 
Religion  in  1551,  and  still  more  decided- 
ly the  revised  Articles  of  1562,  pronoun- 
ced for  the  lawfulness  of  marriage,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  in  1552  by  which  such 
marriages  were  recognized  as  cfood  and 
valid.  Yet  the  prejudices  of  felizabeth 
left  them  in  a  state  of  toleration  rather 
than  of  full  sanction,  bo  that  the  position 
of  a  clergyman's  wife  was  still  lower  than 
the  very  humble  place  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  clergyman  himself;  and  even 
the  highest  menribers  of  the  clerical  order 
were  liable  to  see  their  wives  insulted, 
as  the  wife  of  Archbishop  Parker  was  by 
the  Queen,  after  having  enjoyed  the  hos- 
pitalities of  Lambeth :  "  Madam  I  may 
not  call  you  ;  mistress  I  will  not  call  you ; 
but  whatsoever  you  be,  I  thank  you." 
It  was  long  before  the  general  feeling 
could  be  entirely  done  away  with;  and 
the  satirists  who  lived  a  century  after 
Elizabeth's  time  had,  no  doubt,  consid- 
erable grounds  for  those  humorous  exag- 
gerations as  to  the  social  position  and 
the  matrimonial  relations  of  the  clergy, 
which  the  most  popular  historian  of  our 
own  time  has  reproduced  as  if  they  were 
authentic  and  trustworthy  statements  of 
fact. 

Although   the   decree   of  Trent  had 
fixed  the  rule  of  discipline  for  the  Roman 
Church,  the  old  difficulties  still  remained 
in  the  way.     After  the  great  council,  as 
well  as  before  it,  the  evidence  of  bishops 
and  of  provincial  synods,  as  well  as  that 
of  secular  literature,  proves  abundantly 
that  the  rule  of  celibacy  found   but  a 
partial   and  unwilling  obedience ;  that 
the  evils  and  scandals  which  had  former- 
ly been  matter  of  complaint,  were  not  to 
be  abolished  by  the  simple  act  of  renew- 
ing in  a  more  solemn  form  the  old  ineffec- 
tual regulations.  There  is  overwhelming 
proof  that  by  putting  an  end  to  marriage 
the  council  of  Trent  had  not  succeeded 
in  establishing  purity,  but  rather  that 
the  severity  of  the  law  had  ensured  a 
very  extensive  neglect  of  it;  and  the 
Messrs.  Theiner,  themselves  members  of 
the  Roman  communion,  speak  of  it  as  a 
notorious  fact,  for  which  they  produce 
evidence  from  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
that  the  morality  of  the  Latin  clergy  had 
not  on  the  whole  been  improved  by  the 
regulations  of  the  council  (ii.  1022,  seq,). 
Although  the  clergy  of  the  Roman 
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Church  could  not  now  write  freely  on 
this  subject,  except  with  the  anathema 
of  heresy  hanging  over  them,  the  spirit 
of  the  eighteenth  century  produced  some 
declarations  from  clerical  pens  in  favor 
of  relaxing  the  rule  of  celibacy  ;  and  the 
cause  found  among  its  advocates  reform- 
ing sovereigns  such  as  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph II.,  and  reforming  prelates  such  as 
Scipio  de  Ricci.  In  France,  the  Revo- 
lution, in  its  hostility  to  all  religion,  set 
the  mob  on  enforcing  marriage  by  way 
of  persecution  against  those  whom  their 
ecclesiastical  profession  had  bound  to 
compulsory  celibacy ;  but,  although  the 
measures  of  this  time  are  related  at  con- 
siderable length  by  Mr.  Lea,  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  his  proper 
subject,  so  that  we  need  not  go  into  the 
details. 

In  our  own  day,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  the  scandals  of  earlier  centuries 
are  very  greatly  mitigated,  and  in  some 
countries  may  be  said  to  exist  no  longer. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  France 
enjoy  a  good  reputation :  so,  according 
to  Mr.  Lea,  do  those  of  the  United 
States;  and  Mr.  Lecky  states  that  the 
Irish  priesthood  is  absolutely  free  from 
all  imputations  in  this  respect  (i.  113)  ; 
but  in  Italv  and  elsewhere — nowhere 
more  strongly  than  at  Rome, — the  cler- 
gy still  labor  under  general  suspicion  and 
disrepute.  Mr.  Lea  attributes  the  im- 
proved condition  of  things  in  his  own 
country  and  in  France  to  the  effects  of 
hard  work  and  low  pay,  together  with 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  to  which  in- 
fluences is  added  in  France  that  of  state- 
payment,  and  a  consequent  measure  of 
supervision  by  the  State  (pp.  558-560)  ; 
and  he  hopes  that,  as  things  have  so  far 
improved  since  the  Middle  Ages,  the  re- 
quirement of  celibacy  may  be  found 
tolerable ;  for  he  is  not  so  sanguine  as 
to  expect  that  the  prohibition  of  clerical 
marriage  will  be  repealed  within  the 
Roman  communion.  This  is,  we  must 
say,  but  cold  comfort  for  us  to  take  to 
ourselves  as  the  result  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry ;  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  papacy  would  v.oluntarily  give  up 
an  institution  in  which  it  has  for  centu- 
ries found  its  chief  support,  and  which  it 
has  hitherto  maintained  in  disregard  of 
the  misery  and  of  the  sin  which  have 
beyond  all  doubt  resulted  from  the  rule 
of  compulsory  celibacy.     Yet  the  late 


proceedings  in  the  Neapolitan  courts, 
which  have  attracted  so  much  notice  in 
England,  serve  to  indicate  such  a  feeliag 
on  the  part  of  the  laity  in  southern  Ita- 
ly as  the  authorities  of  the  Church  can  • 
hardly  disregard;  and  if  a  demonstra- 
tion of  lay  feeling  should  force  the  conr 
sideration  of  the  question  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  in  an  aspect,  which  it 
has  never  yet  presented  to  them,  the  con- 
sequences may  possibly  be  more  favora- 
ble to  the  liberty  of  the  clergy  than  any- 
thing that  we  should  otherwise  venturo 
to  hope  for. 

Messrs.  Theiner  and  Mr.  Lea  confine 
themselves  to  the  question  whether  the 
enforcement  of  single  life  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy  be  likely  to  have  a 
good  or  a  bad  effect  with  regard  to  pu-    , 
rity  of  mor.ils ;  and  this  is  neces&anly  * 
the  limit  of  historical  inquiry.  But  there 
is,  further,  the  very  important  question 
whether  the  effect  of  such  a  rule,  sap 
posing  it  to  be  faithfully  observed,  would 
be  favorable  to  the  general  development 
of  character,  or  the  reverse ;   whether, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  be  more  likely  to 
fit  or  to  unfit  the  clergy  for  their  dutieflb 
And  this  may  be  described  as  the  chief 
subject  of  Mr.  Vaux's  paper  in  the  first 
volume    of    "The    Church    and     the 
World ; "    for  he   yields  to  the  over- 
whelming foi'ce   of  the  historical  evi- 
dence by  which  it  is  proved  that  com- 
pulsory celibacy,  as  a  means  for  secnrinff 
the  moral  purity  of  the  clergy,  is  bad 
and  ineffective.      We  need  hardlj  say 
that  Mr.  Vaux  would  not  be  true  to  his 
brother  essayists  if  he  did  not  regard  the 
system  of  a  married  clergy  in  its  defects 
only,  while  the  opposite  system  is  view- 
ed in  the  brightness  of  its  ideal.    To 
argue  with  such  a  writer  would  be  a 
waste  of  time ;  but  we  may  mention,  as 
an  instance  of  his  lofty  superiority  to 
facts,  the  belief  which  he  enounces,  that 
unmarried  clergymen  are  not  liable,  Uhd 
the  married,  to  the  .temptation  of  heap- 
ing up  money  (p.  Ill),    Surely  in  writ- 
ing thus  Mr.  Vaux  must  have  forgotten 
all  experience.     He  has  forgotten  the 
enormous  treasures  of  such  popes    as 
Clement  V.  and  John  XXIL :  he  has 
forgotten  that  the  nepotism  of  popes 
has  immeasurably  exceeded  cverythmg 
else  that  has  ever  been  known  19  the 
way  of  misappropriating  the  property 
of  the  Church  to  family  uses;  he  has 
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forgotten  that  even  in  the  liistory  of  the 
monastic  orders,  where  all  possession  of 
individual  property  was  forbidden  and 
forsworn,  there  are  frequent  tales  of 
hoards  secretly  accumulated  without  any 
apparent  object,  and  discovered  only  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  owners.  Xay,  we 
believe -that  even  at  this  day  the  desire 
of  accumulation  is  recognized  as  a  special 
temptation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gy ;  that  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
have  no  wife  or  family  they  are  often 
found  to  concentrate  their  attections  on 
the  multiplication  of  their  money,*  *V 

It  is  utterly  a  mistake  to  assume  (as 
writers  on  Mr.  Vaux's  side  commonly 
do)  that  a  married  life  is  all  indulgence, 
and  that  ceHbacy  is  all  self  denial.  On 
the  contrary,  marriage  is  a  discipline  of 
self-denuil  in  tempers,  in  expenses,  in 
amusements ;  and  it  does  good  by  bring- 
ing out  affections  which  in  the  celibate 
state  can  find  no  exercise.  As  celibacy 
may  be  tiie  means  of  setting  a  man 
above  all  selfish  objects,  and  of  leading 
him  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  work 
of  his  ofiice  and  to  the  good  of  his  fel- 
low-men, so  on  the  other  hand  it  may 
become  the  means  of  making  him  in- 
tensely selfish,  to  a  degree  which  is  quite 
impossible  for  one  who  is  compelled  to 
turn  his  thoughts  from  himself  to  the 
duty  of  providing  for  others  who  depend 
on  him. 

For  the  effects  of  our  actual  system 
we  may  quote  the  eloquent  words  of 
Mr.  Lecky ; — 

"In  Protestant  countries,  where  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  is  fully  recognized,  it  has, 
indeed,  been  productive  of  the  greatest  and 
most  unequivocal  benefits.  Nowhere,  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted,  does  Christianity  as- 
sume a  more  beneficial  or  a  more  winniug  form 
than  in  those  gentle  clerical  households  which 
stud  our  land,  constituting,  as  Coleridge  said, 
*  the  QUO  idyll  of  modern  life,'  the  most  per- 
fect type  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  centres 
of  civiiizatidn  in  the  remotest  village.  Not- 
withstanding some  class  narrowness  and  pro- 
fessional bigotry,  notwithstanding  some  un- 
wortliy  but  half-unconscious  mannerism, 
which  is  often  most  unjustly  stigmatized  as 
hypocrisy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
other  quarter  so  much  happiness  at  once 
dififuscd  and  enjoyed,  or  so  much  virtue  at^ 

♦  For  the  proof  of  this  wo  may  refer  to  the 
well-known  French  works  on  the  pastoral  care — 
M.  Dubois's  **  Pratique  du  Zele  Eodesiastiquo  "  and 
IC.  Reaume's  **  Guide  du  Jeuno  Pretn)." 


tained  with  so  little  tension  or  struggle. 
Combining  with  his  sacred  calling  a  warm 
sympathy  with  the  intellectual,  social,  and 
political  movements  of  his  time — ^possessing 
the  enlarged  practical  knowledge  of  a  father 
of  a  family,  and  entering  with  a  keen  zest 
into  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  his 
parishioners,  a  good  clergyman  will  rarely 
obtrude  his  religious  convictions  into  secular 
spheres,  but  yet  will  make  them  apparent  in 
all.  They  will  be  revealed  by  a  higher  and 
deeper  moral  tone — by  a  more  scrupulous 
purity  in  word  and  action — by  an  all-per- 
suasive gentleness,  which  refines,  and  softens, 
and  mellows,  and  adds  as  much  to  the  charm 
as  to  the  excellence  of  the  character  in  which 
it  is  displayed.  In  visiting  the  sick,  reliev- 
ing the  poor,  instructing  the  young,  and  dis- 
charging a  thousand  delicate  offices  for  which 
a  woman's  tact  is  especially  needed,  his  wife 
finds  a  sphere  of  labor  which  is  at  once  in- 
tensely active  and  intensely  feminine,  and  her 
example  is  not  lei-s  beneficial  than  her  minis- 
trations." * 

When  such  a  picture  as  *  this  can  be 
drawn  by  one  who  is  ceitninly  not  to  be 
suspected  of  any  unduly  favorable  bias, 
we  may  well  loot  with  distrust  on  such 
theories  of  reform  as  involve  a  different 
idea  of  the  clerical  character  and  life 
from  that  which  has  hitherto  been  es- 
tablished among  us.  If  the  ofiice  of  a 
clergyman  be  made  something  widely 
unlike  what  it  has  hitherto  been  in  this 
country — if  it  be  made  criminal  in  him 
to  give  any  part  of  his  time  or  of  his 
thoughts  to  anything  but  his  strictly 
clerical  work ;  if  the  decent  social  posi- 
tion, the  comforts  of  family  life,  and 
other  such  things  which  have  hitherto 
been  enjoyed  without  blame,  be  pro- 
scribed— the  altered  conditions  will'alter 
the  character  of  the  body  by  excluding 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Church  many 
such  as  have  hitherto  been  attracted  to 
it.  Instead  of  the  "clero  dotto  e 
civile,"  eulogized  by  Gioberti,  there  will 
be  men  drawn  from  an  inferior  class  of 
society  in  the  great  majority  of  cases ; 
men  of  inferior  culture,  of  an  education 
narrowly  and  exclusively  professional, 
ill-fitted  either  to  associate  with  the 
higher  of  the  laity,  or  to  secure  the  re- 
spect of  the  poorer  classes.  Whether 
such  men  would  be  really  more  labori- 
ous or  more  effective  than  the  present 
race  of  clergy,  we  cannot  pretend^ to 
say ;  but  they  would  certainly  be  more 
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free  from  misgivings  as  to  their  own  probably  make  it  the  foandation  for 
merits  and  eflSciency,  and,  being  thrown  pretensions  which  would  be  regarded  as 
on  their  sacerdotal  character  as  their  intolerable,  and  would  alienate  multi- 
only  means  of  influence,  they    would  tudes  from  the  Church. 
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If  any  one  should  ask  what  is  the  qua- 
lity which  most  powerfully  attracts  our 
affections  to  our  neighbors,  it  would  not, 
.  perhaps,  be  a  gross  misrepresentation  to 
say  that  it  is  success.  Without  any 
thought  of  flattery,  or  still  less  of  private 
advantage,  we  have  an  instinctive  love 
of  prosperity.  So  long  as  thou  doest  wiell 
unto  thyself,  we  are  told  on  high  autho- 
rity, men  will  speak  good  of  thee.  Make 
a  fortune  in  business,  rise  to  be  a  chan- 
cellor or  aii  archbishop,  become  a  popu- 
lar novelist  or  poet,  and  it  is  sui'prismg 
how  much  benevolence  will  naturally  be 
developed  in  the  hearts  of  your  neigh- 
bors. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  our  bitterest  dislikes  are  gener- 
ally owing  to  jealousy.  The  man  who 
made  the  successful  speech  when  we 
broke  down,  or  the  lady  who  had  the 
splendid  offer  which  we  for  good  reasons 
did  not  decline,  must  be  found  guilty  of 
some  glaring  defects  in  order  at  all  to 
reconcile  us  to  ourselves.  It  depends  upon 
other  circumstances  whether  our  sym- 
pathy or  our  jealousy  prevails  in  any  given 
■  case.  Each  successful  man,  for  example, 
may  live  surrounded  by  a  small  circle  of 
irritated  rivals ;  but  those  who  are  at  a 
little  greater  distance  lake  as  much  plea- 
sure in  the  discomfiture  of  his  competi- 
tors as  in  his  own  success.  The  mass  of 
mankind  are  sufticiently  unselfish  to  ad- 
mire great  virtues  and  talents  in  people 
far  removed  from  them,  however  much 
they  may  dislike  those  qualities  in  their 
inimediale  neighbors.  Ten-pound  house- 
holders like  a  great  statesman,  when 
second-rate  officials  exhaust  themselves 
in  picking  holes  in  his  character ;  but  they 
might  not  be  so  fond  of  one  of  their  own 
neighbors  who  had  risen  from  a  ten-pound 
to  a  fifty-pound  tenement. 

Some  such  conflict  of  sentiments  seems 
often  to  govern  our  feeling  towards  rival 
nations.  Everv  true  Encrlishman  at  the 
bottom  of  his  soul  hates  a  foreigner, — or, 
jf  that  expression  bo  a  tnfle  too  strong, 


has  a  keen  ])erception  of  the  notorious 
inferiority  of  all  other  races.    The  feel- 
ing, however,  fluctuates  strangely  in  in- 
tensity.   Probably,  if  the  troth   were 
known,  our  normal  state  of  feelinp^  is  one 
of  contempt  towards  every  one  who  does 
not  speak  English — and,  moreoTer,  the 
English  of  England — ^tempered  by  un- 
comfortable doubts  as  to  the  perfect  se- 
curity of  our  position.    We  donH  think 
a  Frenchman  our  equal,  but  we  rather 
shrink  from  comparing  Paris  to  London. 
We  treat  a  German  with  affitble  con- 
tempt, but  we  have  a  vague  awe  for  his 
supposed  authority  on  philological  or 
metaphysical  inquiries,  and  some  suspi- 
cion of  his  growing  practical   abilities. 
An  American  is,  of  course,  a  bad  imita* 
tion  of  a  Briton,  but  he  certainly  inhalnts 
a  large  countiy,  and  though  we  sneer  at 
his  amazing  statistics,  they  do  convey 
some  unpleasantly  significant  facta.  The 
dislike  or  the  admiration  comes  upper- 
most  at  difiTerent  times.    We  generally 
regard  the  chief  nations  of  the  earth  as 
our  rivals,  and  dislike  them  accordingly 
— especially  if  we  fancy  that  we  are  passr 
ing  them  in  the  race.    It  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  point  to  our  next-aoor  neigh- 
bors as  illustrations  of  the  faiUngs  from 
which  we  are  exempt.  Our  gpran&ithers 
used  to  contemplate  the  miserable  French 
slaves  to  an  arbitrary  monarchy  as  living 
illustrations  of  the  evils  produced  by  the 
want  of  a  British  Constitution.    If  they 
had  been  perfectly  certain  of  their  own 
indisputable  superiority,  their  antipathjy 
would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  their 
conceit.    Nobody  dislikes  a  chimpanaee 
or  a  ne^ro  in  Africa.    But  once  admit 
the  possibility  that  the  chimpanzee  may 
claim  the  right  of  suflfrage,  or  the  negro 
propose  to  stand  for  a  presidency,  and 
we  shall  come  to  countmg  over  every 
shortcoming  they  may  exhibit  with  a 
feeling  strongly  approaching  to  hatred. 
We  should  make  pointed  remarks  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  chimpanzee's  skull,  and 
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challenge  him  very  frequently  to  stand 
upright  on  his  hind-legs.   Imagine,  how- 
ever, that  the  chimpanzee  makes  a  fur- 
ther step  in  advance ;  that  he  learns  to 
dress  and  live  cleanly  like  a  gentleman, 
gets  into  our  pulpits  and  preaches  bril- 
liant sermons,  rises  at  the  bar,  and  is 
permitted  to  grace  his  ugly  countenance 
with  a  judge's  wig,  Jind  we  should  begin 
to  see  things  in  a  different  light.    We 
should  be^n  to  remark  his  singular  activ- 
ity in  spite  of  some  external  awkward- 
ness ;  we  should  admire  the  strength  of 
his  jaws  and  recognize  the  obvious  marks 
of  intelligence  in  his  face  ;  and  that,  not 
because  we  should  expect  to  get  any- 
thing by  flattering  him,  but  simply  as  a 
part  of  the  homage  spontaneously  paid 
to  success.     At  least,  it  is  only  in  this 
way  that  I  can  account  for  the  curious 
changes  ef  opinion  which  we  have  lately 
witnessed.  What  high  moral  ground  we 
took  in  condemning  Prussian  ambition 
until  the  battle  of  Sadowa !    How  speed- 
ily we  changed  our  view  of  the  American 
contest  after  the  surrender  of  Richmond ! 
Neither  of  those  events  made  any  differ- 
ence to  the  rights  of  the  cause,  but  they 
converted  people  more  rapidly  than  cart- 
loads of  tracts.     Providence,  we  all  hold, 
is  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  battalions  ; 
I  know  not  if  that  be  an  orthodox  senti- 
ment, but  perhaps  it  may  be  explained 
by  the  singular  uniformity  with  which 
the  strongest  battalions  always  prove  to 
have  been  on  the  right  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.    Providence  may,  without  profan- 
ity, be  supposed  to  help  those  who  had 
so  clearly  the  best  of  the  argument.     I 
believe,  indeed,  that  most  people  are  a 
little  ashamed  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  have  occasionally  chan^jed  front.     I 
cannot  here  argue  the  point — more  diffi- 
cult than  may  appear  at  first   sight — 
whether  that  cliange  has  not  some  sub- 
stantial grounds,  and  whether  success  in 
such  cases  as  I  have  noticed,  does  not 
indicate  some  qualities  which  may  prop- 
erly challenge  our  esteem.      The  pros- 
perity of  a  nation,  unlike  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual, is  a  pretty  good  test  of  its  moral- 
ity and  intelligence.     Such  arguments, 
however,  whatever  may  be  their  weight, 
do  not  tell  for  much  on  the  public  mind. 
We  admire  success  on  its  own  account ; 
wo  like  to  be  on  the  winning  side ;  and 
as  the  people  who  hold  a  party  to  be  in 
the  right  generally  prophesy  that  it  will 


be  victorious,  they  naturally  claim  the 
fulfilments  of  their  predictions  as  demon- 
strating the  truth  of  their  convictions.  I 
am  content  to  remark  that  there  is  some- 
thing rather  absurd  and  undignified  in 
these  spasmodic  outbursts  of  congratula- 
tion. It  may  be  sensible,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  high-minded,  to  abuse  peo- 
pje  as  long  as  they  are  rather  out  of  luck, 
and  to  break  forth  in  jubilant  picans  and 
songs  of  triumph  the  moment  they  have 
established,  not  their  right,  but  their 
power.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
logic  of  facts;  but  a  man  with  any  depth 
of  conviction  does  not  yield  at  once  to 
every  syllogism  of  the  strong-battalion 
kind.  He  yields  the  less  readily,  because 
he  knows  that  it  is  not  always  one  vic- 
tory which  decides  a  war.  Our  TeDcums 
are  sometimes  premature  as  well  as  un- 
dignified, and  it  is  very  awkward  when, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  we  sing  them 
alternately  in  honor  of  the  different  com- 
batants. 

What,  then,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
weakness  ?  It  is,  in  two  words,  that,  as 
a  rule,  we  haven't  got  any  convictions 
worthy  the  name ;  our  likes  and  dislikes, 
our  sympathies  and  antipathies,  as  ap- 
plied to  foreign  nations,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  mere  fancies,  which  do  not  deserve 
the  compliment  of  serious  discussion. 
Of  course,  I  except  the  reader  and  the 
writer  of  this  article.  They  have  pro- 
foundly considered  the  complex  question 
involved,  and  can  pronounce  with  some 
confidence  on  the  merits  of  the  different 
races  of  mankind.  But  then  their  opin- 
ions are  widely  different  from^those  of 
the  mob,  and  are  mere  insignificant  drops 
compared- with  the  huge  current  of  pre- 
judices and  predilections  which  go  to 
make  up  what  we  call  public  opmion. 
When  we  inquire  into  the  real  value  of 
the  general  sentiment,  when  we  try  to 
frame  it  into  definite  propositions,  and 
to  assign  its  true  grounds,  we  see  how 
singularly  worthless  it  must  be  in  the 
eyes  of  a  real  philosopher.  The  good 
old  John  Bull  prejudice,  which  expressed 
itself  in  the  poetical  maxim,  "Down 
with  Jews  and  wooden  shoes,"  was  in- 
telligible enough  as  a  mere  inarticulate 
cry  of  wrath.  It  meant  to  say,  not  that 
the  French  were  more  wicked  and  stupid 
than  ourselves  (and  no  reasonable  man 
supposed  that  they  were  one  or  the 
other),  but  simply  that  we  had  been  in 
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the  habit  of  fighting  them  for  several 
centuries  with  varying  success.  It  was 
not  a  judgment  founded  on  evidence, 
but  merely  a  roundabout  way  of  assert- 
ing the  geographical  fact  that  France  is  * 
divided  from  England  by  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea,  and  that  many  disputes  have 
arisen  in  consequence.  Nelson,  who  had 
a  fine  turn  for  pithy  expressions  of  sen- 
timent, told  liis  midshipmen  that  tfio 
whole  duty  of  man  was  for  them  summed 
up  in  the  two  great  commandments  to 
do  as  they  were  bid,  and  to  hate  the 
French  as  they  did  the  devil.  Philoso- 
phically considered,  that  merely  meant 
to  say  that,  for  the  time  being,  the 
teaching  of  the  Christian  religiou  was 
superseded  by  the  Admiralty  orders,  in 
pursuance  of  which  it  was  the  main  busi- 
ness of  an  English  sailor  to  burn,  sink, 
and  destroy  every  French  ship  that  he 
happened  to  meet.  As  a  rule  of  practice, 
there  were  obvious  conveniences  in  this 
condensed  summary  of  national  senti- 
ment. As  an  expression  of  a  general 
truth,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
various  qualiGcations  necessary  to  give  it 
even  a  temporary  validity.  The  old  war- 
like creed  has  gone  partly  out  of  fashion, 
and  though  it  survives  here  and  there, 
it  need  not  be  seriously  discussed.  The 
hatred  of  two  neighboring  nations  proves 
no  more  as  to  their  merit  than  the  anti- 
patliy  of  a  dog  and  cat  proves  as  to  their 
respective  values.  It  indicates  a  blind 
instinct,  not  a  reasonable  conviction. 
But  there  is  a  more  refined  method  of 
reaching  certain  .similar  conclusions, 
which  deserves  a  rather  fuller  consider- 
ation. The  expression  of  simple  hostility 
is  converted  by  skilful  writers  into  a 
theory,  which  is  not,  on  the  face  of  it, 
absurd.  Some  of  our  ablest  speculative 
reasoners  profess  a  dislike  to  foreigners, 
not  because  they  are  intrinsically  inferior 
to  ourselves,  but  because  their  laws  em- 
body certain  political  or  social  principles. 
The  French  are  assailed  because  they 
give  the  ordinary  example  of  over-cen- 
tralization ;  the  Americans  because  they 
show,  on  a  large  scale,  the  effect  of  un- 
bridled democracy ;  and  similarly  each 
people  is  regarded  as  ay  experiment  in 
which  the  working  of  certain  ideas  is 
practically  illustrated.  It  would,  how- 
ever, bo  apparently  unreasonable  to  dis- 
like a  people  merely  because  they  were 
the  victims  of  circumstances ;  and,  there- 


fore, each  victim  is  credited  further  with 
the  possession  of  a  certain  national  char- 
acter, which  makes  them  specially  sus- 
ceptible to  a  given  set  of  theories.^  The 
French,  for  example,  are,  by  the  innate 
turn  of  their  minds,  unduly  attracted  by 
symmetrical    system ;    Englishmen    by 
practical  considerations,  witnout  a  proper 
regard  for  theory ;  and  so  on.    And  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  this 
view  is  founded  oq  a  most  important 
truth.    Inhere  are  such  things  as  natural 
character  and  influence  of  race.    W\w« 
could  analyze  the  character  of  an  indivi- 
dual, and  say  precisely  what  is  owing  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  has 
been  placed,  and  what  is  owine  to  the 
qualities  which  he  has  inherited,  I  folly 
believe   that  the  hereditary   influences 
would  turn  out  to  be  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant.   The  same  principle  is,  in  all 
probability,  exemplified  on  a  large  scale 
in  nations.    There  is  a  profound  differ- 
ence between  the  character  of  the  Teuton 
and  the  Celt,   and  a  difference  which 
would  make  itself  felt  if  they  were  placed 
in  precisely  similar  situations,  if  only  we 
could  say  what  it  was.    For  it  is  here 
that  my  difficulty  begins.    I  listen  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  plausible  geiitlemen 
who  tell  us  so  confidently  what  peculiar- 
ities in  our  national  character  are  owing 
to  the  Celtic  or  the  Teutonic  infusion  in 
our  blood,  or  who  even  go  into  finer  dia- 
tinctions,  and  trace  out  provincial  shades 
of  character  with  the  utmost  precision. 
But  I  confess  that  my  pleasure  is  mixed 
with  an  utter  scepticism.    It  is  all  very 
2)retty  and  exceedingly  neat ;  and  when 
you  have  got  the  tiick  of  it,  nothing  can 
be  easier.     I  would  undertake  to  diow, 
if  anybody  would  listen,  that  the  nation- 
al peculiarities  could  bo  traced  in  the 
different  fashions,   say,  of  French  and 
English  boots,  or  in  the  fact  that  hansom 
cabs  are  popular  in  London,  and  never 
take  root  on  the  continent.    The  ingenu- 
ity displayed  in  such  speculations  is,  to 
my  mind,  much  clearer  than  their  solid 
value.    Some  truths  are  probably  struck 
out  by  the    discussion ;  but,  granting 
even,  which  I  most  vehemently  doubt, 
that  some  very  acute  observers  may  make 
valuable  inferences,  it  is  certain  that  the 
popular  notions  are  never  correct,  and 
often  preposterous  in  the  highest  degree. 
If  we  could  analyze  human  character  as 
we  can  analyze  a  drop  of  water,  and  aay 
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that  it  was  made  np  of  certain  qualities 
in  certain  definite  proportions:  if  we 
could  say  that  the  formula  for  an  Eng- 
lishman was  two  atoms  of  courage  to  two 
of  fine  intellect,  and  one  of  imagination, 
whilst  for  a  Frenchman  we  must  substi- 
tute other  known  number^,  just  as  we 
can  tell  how  many  items  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  carbon  go  to  make  water  or 
atmospheric  air,  the  problem  would  be 
comparatively  easy.  But  no  one,  not 
even  the  profoundest  philosopher,  has 
really  discovered  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  human  character ;  and  all  that 
most  of  us  can  do  is  to  make  very  rough 
guesses  at  the  nature  of  a  few  obvious 
peculiarities.  We  cannot  give  a  scien- 
tific account  of  the  matter ;  but  we  can 
draw  a  rough  caricature  ;  we  can  stick  a 
bowie-knife  into  the  hand  of  the  Ameri- 
can, and  provide  the  German  with  a  glass 
of  Bavarian  beer,  though  we  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  occult  causes 
which  make  beer  congenial  to  Germans 
or  bowie-knives  to  Americans.  But  when 
we  get  beyond  the  mere  external  oddity, 
our  judgments  are  at  least  as  full  of  palp- 
able error  as  of  truth.  Take,  for  example, 
that  old-fashioned  notion  that  English- 
men were  specially  "  practical"  Can  any 
human  being  say  exactly  what  it  means, 
or  what  is  its  value  if  it  means  anything  ? 
Is  it  practical  to  have  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don worse  swept  and  cleaned  and  paved 
than  those  of  any  continental  capital  ? 
Is  it  practical  to  have  got  all  our  chari- 
table institutions  into  such  a  muddle  that 
nobody  knows  whether  they  do  more 
good  or  harm  ?  Is  it  practical  to  retain 
old-fashioned  institutions  and  theories  for 
a  longer  time  than  any  people  in  Europe, 
merely  because  they  arc  old-fashioned  ? 
There  is,  I  dare  say,  some  answer  to 
those  questions,  and  others  which  go 
very  deeply  into  some  of  our  political 
theories  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  "  practical " 
must  have  some  interpretation  very  differ- 
ent from  that  which  it  bears  in  ordinary 
life.  Unluckily,  having  made  the  gene- 
ral assertion,  we  are  quite  as  much  given 
to  rely  upon  it  in  cat^es  where  it  is  evi- 
dently false  as  in  those  where  it  may  be 
ai)proximately  true.  To  take  a  different 
case :  I  have  often  read  lamentations 
over  the  prosaic  and  unimaginative  na- 
ture of  Englishmen,  and  1  believe  that 
those  lamentations  refer  to  some  real 
evils ;  but  it  is  strange  that  we  should  be 


content  with  such  an  imputation  upon  a 
race,  whose  most  indisputable  claim  to 
intellectual  merit  is  precisely  the  extra- 
ordinary value  of  its  poetical  literature. 
We  are  unimaginative  it  may  be,  but  that 
epithet  must  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  com- 
patible with  the  fact  that  we  are  exception- 
ally fertile  in  Sbakspeares,  Spensers,  Mil- 
tons,  Wordsworths,  Byrons,  Shelleys,  and 
other  names  which  every  one  may  supply 
according  to  his  tastes.  The  Irish,  who 
have  scarcely  produced  a  single  second- 
rate  poet,  or,  what  is  even  stranger  in 
regard  of  some  of  the  qualities  ascribed 
to  them,  a  second-rate  humorist,  are  fre- 
quently contrasted  with  us  to  our  disad- 
vantage in  this  particular  excellence.  A 
better  case  might  be  made  out  for  their 
oratorical  capacities  ;  and  the  difference 
suggests  that  possibly  (for  I  propound 
no  theory  myself  whilst  condemning 
others)  we  ought  to  substitute  for  our 
fine  sweeping  assertion  about  imagina- 
tion, one  resting  on  a  far  more  delicate 
distinction  between  the  rhetorical  and 
the  poetical  faculties.  To  come  to  a 
point  more  closely  connected  with  our 
mimediate  subject,  there  are,  or  were,  a 
whole  set  of  current  commonplaces  about 
the  differences  between  the  French  and 
English  races,  of  which  we  may  boldly 
say  that  there  is  not  one  which  does  not 
contain  as  much  falsehood  as  truth.  We 
used  to  boast  about  our  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  word  ''  home,"  and  to  infer 
that  French  family  life  was  a  hollow 
sham,  and  that  French  domestic  affec- 
tions were  less  warm  than  our  own. 
Now  it  is  notorious  that  in  many  ways 
this  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth ; 
and  that,  to  take  only  one  instance, 
French  families  manage  to  live  together 
on  terms  of  intimacy  which  we  find  to  be 
totally  impracticable  in  England.  Pro- 
bably the  assertion  was  due,  in  part,  to  a 
superficial  study  of  a  small  but  conspicu- 
ous class  of  French  society,  and  to  the 
dissolution  of  certain  opinions  in  France 
under  the  influence  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  partly  to  a  simple  misinter- 
pretation of  facts.  A  man  who  spends' 
his  evenings  at  a  public-house  in  London 
is  generally  a  bad  husband  and  father. 
Hasty  tourists  inferred  that  a  Frenchman 
who  frequented  a  cafe  must  necessarily 
be  driven  from  his  home  by  quarrels  with 
his  wife  and  children,  or  his  own  ill-re- 
gulated tastes,  which  is,  perhapSi  as  ab- 
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8iird    an    inference  afi  has  often  been 
drawn,  and  yet  was  once  accepted  as  an 
undeniable  truth.    The  proverbial  re- 
mark about  our  own  shopkeepiug  pro- 
pensities is  often  supposed  by  the  vulgar 
to  mean  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  more 
attentive  than  our  neighbors  to  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.    Yet,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  everybody  may  observe  that  an 
ordinary  Frenchman  thinks  more  about 
a  franc  than  his  parallel  in  England  about 
a  half-crown,  and  that  our  faults  and  our 
actions  are  both  connected  with  a  pro- 
pensity to  extravagance  or  liberality  (it 
matters  not  which   it  is  called)  which 
leads  to  many  conspicuous  results ;  as, 
for  example,  to  so  palpable  a  diiference 
as  that  which  makes  Frenchmen  heaven- 
born  cooks  and  Englishmen  quite  the  re- 
verse.   I  advance  even  this  statement 
with  diffidence :  for  it  is  only  a  guess  at 
a  possible  solution  of  a  difficult  problem. 
Without  further  illustration,  it  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  clear  that,  when  we 
venture  to  make  any  distinct  proposition 
about  national  characteristics,  we  are  as 
often  wrong  as  right,*  and  generally  make 
a  hazardous  inference  from  a  particuhir 
case  the  ground  of  a  sweeping  assertion, 
which,  in   most  of  its  a])plications,  is 
wrong,  and  is  often  the  very  reverse  of 
the  truth.    The  philosophy  of  national 
character  has  yet  to  be  discovered.    Un- 
luckily, however,  this  collection  of  loose, 
inaccurate,  and  often  absurd  statements, 
forms  the  justification,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  our  national  antipathies.    We  hate,  or 
used  to  hate,  a  Frenchman,  for  the  suffi- 
cient, if  unsatisfactory,  reason  that  he 
was  our  neighbor.     We  justified   our 
hatred  by  attributing  to  him  a  set  of 
qualities  which  he  did  not  really  possess, 
and  wliich,  as  a  rule,  were  merely  con- 
jectural   ex|^)lanations    of    phenomena, 
which  sometimes  existed  in  reality,  and 
sometimes  only  in  our  imaginations.  Al- 
though  educated  people    have    grown 
wiser,   the   Frenchman  of  the  popular 
fancy  is  still  a  mere  bundle  of  qualities 
thus  invented  ;  the  real  being  is  as  differ- 
ent as  possible,  although  even  the  wisest 
of  us  are  far  from  knowing  what  he  pre- 
cisely is.    The  political  theories  founded 
on  this  untrustworthy   groundwprk  of 
guesses  and  exaggerations  are,  to  my 
mind,  worth  little  or  nothing ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  national  antipathies  found- 
edupon  them  uro  equally  ibolish  and  in- 


jurious. I  doubt  oar  real  possession  of 
any  one  of  the  qualities  on  which  we 
plume  ourselves,  or  our  liability  to  any 
of  the  faults  for  which  we  most  frequent- 
ly do  penance.  I  do  not,  indeed,  deny 
that  we  have  made  some  rough  approxi- 
mations to  the  truth,  but  I  hold  them  to 
be  utterly  frivolous  as  the  basis  of  na- 
tional imputations  or  self-glorifications. 
Supposing,  however,  that  those  opin- 
ions have  more  value  than  I  can  admit, 
there  is  still  another  consideration.  Sta- 
ted shortly,  it  is  this — that  we  are  all  so 
much  alike  that  we  have  no  reason  for 
vanity  or  humility.  A  book  which  made 
some  sensation  rather  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  argued,  with  great  nalvet6,  in 
defence  of  two  propositions :  the  first  was 
that  the  British  Constitution  was  the 
noblest  invention  of  man,  and  the  pride 
and  envy  of  the  world ;  the  second,  that 
the  English  people  were  utterly  degraded 
and  demoralized,  and  going  to  ruin  as 
fast  as  possible,  whilst  the  French,  though 
equally  bad  by  nature,  were  kept  by 
their  Government  in  some  degree  of  effi- 
ciency and  respectability.  It  was  odd 
that  the  writer  did  not  observe  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  his  propositions ;  but 
the  same  contradiction  is  involved  in 
half  the  commonplace  dissertations  on 
the  subject.  The  English  race,  they  tell 
us,  is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  the  English 
institutions  are  the  happiest  system  ever 
known.  And  yet,  when  we  look  for  the 
natural  conclusion,  that  the  English  peo- 
ple are  the  wisest  and  happiest  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  we  are  cruelly  disap- 
pointed. We  find  that  more  often  peo- 
ples made  of  inferior  materials  and  gov- 
erned abominably  ill,  are  nevertheless 
held  up  for  our  imitation,  as  clearly 
ahead  of  us  in  all  sorts  of  important  mat- 
ters. They  are  better  educated,  more 
moral,  and  generally  more  capable  of 
leading  rational  and  civilized  lives.  Ob- 
viously there  must  be  some  mistake  in 
the  premises  which  lead  to  such  admit- 
tedly erroneous  conclusions.  Perhaps 
our  institutions  may  not  be  absolntely 
perfect ;  but,  as  I  shrink  from  such  a 
heresy,  I  would  rather  say  that  other 
races  have  probably  some  good  qualitieS| 
of  which  we  have  failed  to  take  acconnt. 
It  is  plain  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  venture  to  assert  that 
we  are  really,  on  a  general  and  impardal 
view  of  the  subject,  distinctly  better  than 
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our  neighbors.  There  is  some  law  of 
compensation  which  makes  up  one  way 
what  is  wanting  in  others,  and  forbids 
any  one  to  say,  witliout  the  grossest  pre- 
sumption, that  any  civilized  race  is  fairly 
at  the  head  of  the  world.  Each  has 
quite  as  much  to  learn  as  to  teach,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  must  be  content  with  as- 
serting its  claims  to  being  an  important 
member  of  the  great  family.  This  being 
so,  the  prejudices  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  are  necessarily  ridiculous.  I  hate 
a  man  in  private  life,  for  I  confess  to 
hating  some  people,  for  excellent  rea- 
sons ;  I  hate  the  man  at  the  club  who 
always  engages  the  particular  newspaper 
that  I  want,  because  he  shows  a  revoltmg 
selfishness ;  I  hate  the  man  who  abuses  me, 
because  he  is  obviously  insensiblie  to  a 
high  class  of  merit;  I  hate  the  man  whose 
theological  or  political  opinions  are  oppo- 
site to  my  own,  because  he  must  plainly 
be  stupid  or  insincere.  All  this  may  be 
imchristian,  but  it  is  not  illogical.  But 
to  hate  (or,  indeed,  to  love)  a  nation 
must,  on  the  face  of  it,  be  foolish.  Such 
a  sentiment  implies  that  the  nation  is  in 
its  nature  worse  than  our  own ;  whereas, 
as  we  have  just 'admitted,  one  nation  is 
in  the  long  run  pretty  much  as  good  as 
another.  Some  very  excellent  writers 
whom  I  could  name,  think  that  they  dis- 
play their  wisdom  by  systematically 
abusing  French  principles,  and  by  im- 
plication the  race  which  asserts  them. 
Unless  they  could  prove,  what  is  quite 
impossible  to  prove,  that  the  French  are, 
as  a  whole,  inferior  to  ourselves,  their 
virtuous  warmth  only  demonstrates  that 
there  are  certain  good  qualities  to  which 
they  are  invariably  blind.  It  was  very 
proper,  some  time  ago,  when  nobody 
read  German  books,  to  impress  upon 
Englishmen  generally  that  the  Germans 
had  really  some  remarkably  good  quali- 
ties both  in  literature  and  practical  life. 
The  people  who  undertook  that  task 
naturally  grew  fond  of  their  clients,  and 
it  became  common  to  contrast,  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,  German  simplicity  and 
earnestness,  and  imaginative  power  with 
the  supposed  defects  of  Frenchmen  in  the 
same  capacities.  Now  that  the  balance 
has  been  redressed,  this  zeal  seems  to  be 
out  of  place,  and  to  tend  to  an  equal  ex- 
aggeration of  the  opposite  kind.  When 
our  writers  were  absurdly  given  to  John- 
sonese, and  the  elaborate  pofnposity  of 


Latinized  sentences,  it  was  as  well  to 
point  out  the  value  of  the  Saxon  ele- 
ments of  our  language ;  "wo  may  now  be 
content  to  admit  Uiat  a  good  writer 
should  show  an  equal  command  of  all  our 
resources.  When  the  negative  pliiloso- 
phy  of  Voltaire  and  his  school  threatened 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  it  was  a  good  ser- 
vice to  set  forth,  as  Coleridge  did  amono^t 
others,  that  there  was  in  existence  a  pni- 
losophy  of  different  tendencies.  We  may 
now  speak  without  fear  of  the  great  and 
most  vjiluable  excellencies  of  the  French 
intellect.  'It  is  time  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  do  justice  to  every  one,  and 
abandon  the  attempt  to  find  exclusive 
merit  in  any  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
European  races. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  nations 
to  whom  this  does  not  apply.  We  are 
sufficiently  superior  to  some  savage  tribes 
to  justify  us,  if  we  please,  in  regarding 
their  malpractices  as  indications  of  gen- 
erally lower  morality,  as  well  as  lower 
intelligence.  We  might  hate  them  with 
the  same  right  as  we  hate  a  malevolent 
fool — assuming,  for  the  moment,  that  we 
ought  ever  to  hate  anybody.  But  it  is 
precisely  in  this  case,  where  dislike  might 
be  justified  on  logical  grounds,  that  we 
cease  to  feel  it.  We  admit  when  people 
are  clearly  weaker,  and  probably  worse 
than  ourselves,  that  their  errors  are  to 
be  excused  on  the  ground  of  their  temp- 
tations and  their  weakness.  The  remote 
settler  hates  the  native,  who  takes  his 
scalp,  or  occasionally  dines  off  his  fami- 
ly. I3ut  we,  being  conscious  of  our  per- 
fect security,  can  afford  to  regard  the 
perishing  races  of  the  world,  like  the 
chimpansiee,  as  objects  neither  of  love 
nor  hatred,  though,  it  may  be,  of  more 
or  less  humane  feeling.  We  wish  them 
to  be  treated  kindly,  but  they  are  not 
near  enough  to  our  own  level  to  excite 
any  jealousy,  or  any  strong  antipathy. 
To  make  out  a  good  cause  for  aversion,  we 
should  prove  that  with  the  same  powers 
and  the  same  opportunities  as  ourselves, 
a  nation  or  an  individual  has  gone  Avrong, 
from  what  Artemus  Ward  described  as 
"  pure  cussedness."  And  that  is  precisely 
the  phenomenon  which,  common  as  it  is  in 
private  life — especially  amongst  our  part- 
ners in  business,  our  children,  and  general- 
ly our  intimates  in  any  capacity — is  not 
exemplified  amongst  any  existing  ndtions. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  ways,  we 
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cherish  absurd  feelings,  owing  to  our 
prevailing  trick  of  personification.  We 
attribute  all  our  virtues  and  failings  to 
an  imaginary  Leviathan,  as  Hobbes  would 
have  called  him,  known  as  John  Bull. 
He  is  not  only  the  ideal  embodiment  of 
our  supposed  peculiarities,  but  answers 
as  a  kind  of  tangible  symbol,  by  the 
contemplation  of  which  our  enemies 
work  up  their  wrath  into  a  proper  white 
heat.  He  does  the  same  duty  as  that  un- 
lucky figurehead  upon  which  Mr.  Qnilp 
exhausted  his  overflowings  of  unattached 
fury ;  and  is  as  useful,  in  his  way,  as 
Guy  Faux's  effigy  to  the  genuine  Pro- 
testant bigot.  When  Fenians  and 'their 
friends  denounce  England  in  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  they  instinctively  bring 
out  this  concrete  image  to  be  exposed  to 
the  storms  of  their  rhetoric.  There  is 
felt  to  be  a  certain  absurdity  in  abusing 
twenty  millions  of  a  population  which, 
in  the  main,  is  good-tempered,  ignorant, 
and  profoundly  innocent  of  any  overt 
actions  or  any  opinions  on  the  subject ; 
but  when  they  are'all  symbolized  as  a 
single  bloated  and  arrogant  monster, 
with  top-boots  and  a  bull-dog,  it  seems 
only  natural  to  belabor  him  and  plaster 
him  with  filth.  Pascal  tells  us  how  ab- 
surd it  is  that  two  men  should  take  the 
utmost  pride  in  killing  each  other  be- 
cause they  happen  to  live  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  river ;  and,  after  making  all 
the  obvious  deductions,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  war  is,  at  bottom,  a  very 
shocking  system  in  many  ways.  But  its 
atrocity  is  concealed  by  our  habit  of 
talking  habitually,  as  if  a  nation  were 
really  one  man,  and  responsible  for  all 
the  bad  language  or  acts  of  folly  that 
its  officials  may  commit.  Were  it  not 
for  this  habit  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
common  error  of  believinsc  that  forcira 
politics  should  be  decided  by  motives  of 
gratitude  and  resentment.  There  is 
ground  for  such  feelings  toward  individ- 
uals, because  individuals  do  act,  more  or 
less,  from  spite  or  from  unselfish  benevo- 
lence. But  a  nation  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
systematically  selfish.  It  may  show  more 
or  less  regard  to  certain  conventional 
rules  of  behavior  towards  its  neigh- 
bors, but  at  bottom  it  does  what 
it  thinks,  on  the  whole,  will  answer 
best  for  its  own  prosperity,  and  its  views 
upon  such  matters  are  determined  by 
its  position  and  circumstances.     It  acts, 


at  best,  as  a  selfish  man  acts  who  does 
not  want  to  get  into  trouble  with  the 
police,  but  is  thoroughly  determined  to 
make  liis  own  fortune,  without  caring 
much  about  his  influence  on  his  neigh- 
bor. There  are  excellent  reasons  why 
such  conduct  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
for  mankind  at  large,  and  we  have  quite 
enough  to  do  in  looking  after  our  own 
interests.  But,  obviously,  gratitude  or 
resentment  is  as  much  out  of  place  in 
dealing  with  such  a  body  as  in'  an  ordi- 
nary commercial  transaction.  To  buy 
in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the 
dearest  is  not  the  highest  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian duty ;  but  it  is  all  that  a  nation  can 
properly  or  habitually  do.  If  our  plans 
have  been  crossed  or  aided  by  a  rival 
power,  it  is  simply  because  it  was  their 
interest  to  do  so.  France  did  not  help 
America  to  independence  from  any  ro- 
mantic notions,  but  because  they  thought, 
according  to  the  politics  of  the  time,^ 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  upset  the 
English  empire ;  and  Washington  very 
properly  inferred  that  Americans  Qwcd 
no  particular  gratitude  to  Frenchmen. 
When  a  nation  abuses  us,  it  is  merely, 
the  abuse  of  a  large  number  of  people 
talking  about  matters  on  which  they  are 
specially  ignorant,  and  uttering  opinions 
which  arc  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  position  in  the  world.  Why  should 
we  care  to  resent  their  empty  phrases  ? 
The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  any  infusion  of 
sentiment  in  such  matters  the  sooner  we 
shall  understand  each  other,  and  be  able 
to  come  to  a  reasonable  agreement  not 
to  cut  throats  and  blow  up  ships  un- 
necessarily. 

So  far  as  this  argument  goes  to  imply 
the  unreasonableness  of  animosity  against 
foreigners,  it  would  perhaps  be  generally 
accepted.  We  arc  all  anxious  to  enter 
upon  the  period  of  universal  philan- 
thropy, it  being  well  understood  that 
we  may  begin  it  by  clearing  away  a 
few  savages,  rectifying  a  few  frontiersi 
upsetting  half-a-dozen  kingdoms,  and  re- 
modelling the  map  of  the  world.  These 
preliminaries  once  settled,  wo  earnestly 
desire  to  sit  down  under  our  own  vines 
and  fig  trees,  and  listen  peacefully  to 
such  revilings  or  eulogies  as  foreigners 
may  bo  disposed  to  bestow  upon  oar- 
selves  and  others.  There  is,  however, 
one  more.conclusion  which  is  still  a  little 
unpleasant.     If  hatred  and  lovo  dT  a 
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nation  aro  alike  unreasonable,  it  follows    France  the  land  of  liberty?     Every  na- 
that  we  ought  not  to  like  our  own.   We    tion,  again,  in  Europe,  so  far  as  I  know, 
ought  to  be  graceful  cosmopolites,  ac-    asserts  with  a  unanimous  voice  that, 
knowledging  no  ties  of  country,  free    whatever  other  faults  it  may  possess*,  its 
from  all  vulgar  prejudices,  and  regard-    soldiers  are  the  bravest  in  the  world, 
ing  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  their    In  other  matters  they  may  have  their 
intrigues  and  squabblings,   in  the  spirit    equals,  but  once   let  them  come  to  the 
with  which  we  should  look  upon   the    bayonet,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that   ; 
doings  in  another  planet.     International    English,  or  French,  or  German,  or  Rus- 
prejudices,  from  this  point  of  view,  may    sian,  or  Swedish,  or  Dutch,  or  Spanish, 
be  a  folly,  and  patriotism  must  be  a  vice,    or,  it  maybe,  Portuguese  soldiers,  are  in- 
I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  accept  the    vincible.     From   which  it  may  be  con- 
conclusion.     Patriots,  as  a  general  rule,    fessed,   that  it  is  unfortunate   that  the 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  hotheaded  and    bayonet  is  so  seldom  used  that  the  point 
noxious  set  of  people ;  and  their  favorite    can  hardly  be   decided  ;  and  also   that 
virtue  to  be  a  convenient  cloak  for  all    one  or  other  of  these  assertions  must  be  • 
the  most  mischievous  prejudices  that  are    false.     I  have  a  suspicion,  founded  part- 
current  in  the  world.     Why  should   I    ly  on  my  own  consciousness,  and  partly 
"glory  in   the  name   of  Briton?"     Is    on  avowals  not  often  made  in  print,  that 
there    any     particular    satisfaction     in    the  real  contest  on  a  battle  field  is  one  not 
being  the    inhabitant   of  an   island   to    of  courage  but  of  cowardice.     I  believe 
which  nobody  denies  a  good  many  vir-    that  military  history  is  really  what  all 
tues,  but  which  certainly  has  as  many    history  has  been  declared  to  be,  a  con- 
faults  as  it  can  conveniently  manage  to    spiracy  to  conceal  the  truth.    There  is 
get  along  with  ?     People   tell   me   that    every   inducement    to   enormous   lying 
this,  and  that,   and  the  other  thing  is    about  battles,  and  nobody  has  any  inter- 
grossly  wrong;  that  our  prevailing  be-    est  in  giving  us  the  plain  facts  without 
liefs  are  narrow  and  provincial,  that  our    the  gloss,  as  the  smoke  and  the  roar  of 
government  is  a  muddle,   that  our  edu-    cannons  conceal  for  a  time  half  the  hor- 
cation  is  contemptible,  that  our  politics    rors  of  the   occasion.      The  bombastic 
are  petty,  and,  after  saying  a  great  deal    rhetoric  of  military  historians  conceal 
more  of  the  same  kind,  and  much  more,    the  cowardice,   and  the  meanness,  and 
indeed,  than  I  believe  to  be  true,  they    the  brutality  by  which  these  horrors  are 
turn  round  upon  me  with  immense  in-    produced.    Whenever  I  liave  had  an  op- 
dignation,  if   I  venture  to  sum  up  all    portunity  of  seeing  men  in   dangerous 
these  criticisms    in   one,   and   say  that    positions,   I   have   remarked  that  even 
Englishmen  are   no   better    than    their    animal  courage,  so  far  from  being  corn- 
neighbors,   and  that  they  ought  not  to    mon,  is   one  of  the  rarest   of  qualities, 
give  themselves  airs  as  if  they  were.    Our  instinct,  whatever  we  may  say,  is  to 
We  may  find  fault  with  every  particular    look  another  way  when  we  hear  cries  of 
detail  in  the  country,  and  be  praised  for    murder,  and  to  be  unavoidably  occupied 
doing  it;    but  the  inference   that  the    in  important  business  when  there  is  like- 
whole  is  faulty  is  regarded  as  a  crime    ly  to  be  a  row  in  the  streets.     Discipline 
against  patriotism  and  as  an  unpardon-    works  wonders  in  a  crowd  of  cowards, 
able  sin.  If  we  put  the  criticism  with  any    by  providing  them  with  as  good  motives 
force,  we  are  finally  assured,  by  way  of    for  standing  still  as  for  running  away, 
an  unanswerable  condemnation,  that  our    and  by  forming  an  artificial  instinct  for 
views  are  un-English.     Yet,  as  an  honest    obeying  orders  in  moments  of  confusion, 
man,  I  can't  avoid  certain  conclusions.    But  I  never  met  a  brave  man  who  did 
Every    national    commonplace   has  its    not  confess  to  being  terribly  frightened 
counterpart.      We  boast,   or   u§ed  to    in  his  first  action,  whilst  it  is  a  well- 
boast,  that  when  a  slave  put  his  foot  on    known  truth  that  the  more  you  see  of 
English    soil    his    chains    dropped    off.    such  things  the  less    you    like    them. 
When  a  similar  question  was  argued  in    From  all  which  I  infer  that  the  prevail- 
Franco  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  met    ing  opinion  of  the  courage  of  each  par- 
by  a  similar  sentiment.      "  D6s  qu'un  es-    ticular  race  must  be  a  measure  as  much 
clave  est  entr6  en  France,"  said  the  law-    of  its  powers  of  lying  as  of  its  natural 
yers,  **  il  y  devient  libre."  Is  England  or    disposition  to  fight.    I  would  rather  not 
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stake  my  patriotic  feelings  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a  quality  which  is  the  chosen 
subject  for  the  most  monstrous  self-de- 
ception. Take  any  set  of  men,  dress 
them  in  one  color,  and  accustom  them 
to  stand  in  a  row,  and  they  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  more  afraid  of  running 
away  than  of  anything  else.  Their  merit 
will  depend  ou  the  intelligence  with 
which  they  are  combined  much  more 
than  on  any  hitrinsical  pugnacity.  What 
is  generally  called  patriotism  leads  us  to 
sink  these  notorious  facts,  and  to  brag 
intolerably  about  the  most  doubtful  of 
all  merits.  And  consequently  our  poli- 
tics too  often  resemble  the  behavior  of 
a  couple  of  cowardly  dogs,  who  growl 
at  each  other  with  every  hair  bristling 
by  way  of  concealing  their  real  state  of 
mind,  till  at  last  one  of  them  bites  the 
other  from  sheer  nervous  irritability.  It 
will  be  long  before  we  venture  to  tell 
the  truth  about  our  extreme  unwilling- 
ness to  be  shot,  and  we  shall  continue 
to  boast  of  the  patriotism  involved  in 
keeping  up  a  childish  game  of  brag. 
Often  as  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding 
may  be  exposed,  it  will  not  be  really 
weakened  till  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is 
more  or  less  sapped  at  its  base. 

Of  course,  I  might  be  easily  answered 
by  a  long  string  of  statements  about  the 
beneficial  results  which  patriotism  has 
at  different  times  produced.  I  would 
willingly  admit  every  one  of  them  ;  but 
they  only  prove,  what  no  sensible  man 
denies,  that  many  false  opinions  have 
been  of  essential  service  to  mankind. 
The  great  majority  of  the  existing  race 
of  mankind  still  beheves  in  religious 
creeds  which  we  know  to  be  false ;  yet 
it  would  be  an  incalculable  evil  if  they 
were  deprived  of  those  creeds,  without 
receiving  anything  better  in  their  place. 
The  hihabitants  of  a  certain  small  island, 
known  by  the  nickname  of  Bimshire, 
believe,  I  am  told,  that  they  are  the 
very  cream  of  the  world.  They  ex- 
claim, ''  Bimsliire,  with  all  thy  faults  we 
love  thee  still!  "  They  think  that  Bim- 
shire could,  if  it  liked,  rule  the  main ; 
and  that  after  the  decay  of  other  nations 
Bimshire  will  flourish,  great  and  free, 
the  dread  and  envy  of  them  all.  If  the 
effect  of  these  opinions  is  to  make  the 
Bims  more  energetic  and  reforming  than 
they  would  otherwise  be,  it  would  be  a 
poor  service  to  Bimshire  to  prove  to  its 


inhabitants,  in    the  dearest  way,   that 
other  nations  possess  nearly  as    much 
virtue  and  talent  as  they  do  themselves. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  a  man  should 
stick   by  his  brotlier,  even    when  his 
brother  has  been  convicted  of  picking 
pockets ;  and  if  his  fraternal  affection  is 
kept  up  by  the  belief  that  the  pick- 
pocket IS  a  perfect  character  in  spite  of 
his  little  failings,  we  need  not  be  too 
anxious  to  dispel  so  pleasant  an  illusion. 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  we  might 
not  be  at  once  wiser  and  better,  that  we 
might  not  get  rid  of  the  illusion  without 
sacrificing  the  good  feeling.    We  have 
been  placed  for  good  or  for  evil  in  a  cer- 
tain  small  island  and  brought  into  the 
closest  connection  with  its  inhabitants; 
we  may  surely  be  profoundly  attached 
to  them  and  willing  to  devote  our  lives 
to  their  improvement  without  believing 
that  they  are  one  bit  better  or  cleverer 
than  then*  neighbors.    Being  an  English- 
man, I  recognize  the  duties  which  my 
position  imposes  upon  me,  and  am  yet 
satisfied  that  Englishmen  are  full  of  the 
grossest  faults  and  stupidities.     I  don't 
think  that  they  are  in  any  serious  degree 
the  superiors  of  any  of  the  nations  with 
which  they  come  in  contact ;  but  prac- 
tically, it  may  be,  I  would  do  as  much  to 
improve  them  as  those  who  talk  the 
greatest  nonsense  about  their  supposed 
good  q^ualities,  and  especially,  I  should 
be  willmg  to  do  them  the  proverbially 
unpleasant    service    of  exposing    their 
faults ;  but  whenever  I  come  in  contact 
with  any  specially  notorious  evil,  I  am 
put  down  with  solemn  appeals  to  local 
self-government,  or  the  British  Consti- 
tution, or  the  interests  of  this  great  em- 
pire, or  some  other  idol  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  pay  a  blind 
reverence.  *  I  am  bound  to  swear  by 
every  abuse,  and  to  defend  every  possi- 
ble misconduct  at  home  or  abroad,  so 
long  as  it  can  be  brought  under  one  of 
these  sacred  principles,  or  be  described 
as,  in  some  sense,  the  act  of  the  collec- 
tive   people.      This    is  the    obligation 
which  I  altogether  repudiate,  for    the 
simple  reason  that  we  know,  as  clearly 
as  we  know  anything,  that  neither  our 
institutions  nor  our  character  are,  as  a 
whole,  better  than  those  of  our  neigh- ' 
bors.     The  duties  which  are  imposed 
upon  us  in  the  name  of  patriotism  might 
be  urged,  with  at  least  equal  force,  on 
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the  ground  that  we  are  specially  stupid 
and  immoral;  and  though  I  consider 
such  an  assertion  to  be  as  erroneous  as 
its  opposite,  I  should  not  try  to  howl 
down  anybody  who  made  it.  We  suffer 
grievously  from  a  supposed  necessity  of 
omniscience  in  such  matters.  The  num- 
ber of  people  who  can  really  form  any 
judgment  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
of  English  and  foreign  nations  might  bo 
reckoned  almost  on  one's  fingers.  The 
number  of  people  who  make  the  most 
confident  and  dogmatic  assertions  about 


it,  and  who  fancy  tliat  they  are  specially 
virtuous  for  so  doing,  is  almost  incalcu- 
lable. Of  all  European  countries  Eng- 
land is  probably  that  where  the  most 
utter  ignorance  prevails  as  to  the  history, 
statisti(^s,  institutions,  and  politics  of 
every  other  country ;  and,  therefore,  I 
don't  see  the  virtue  of  cherishing  opin- 
ions which  can  only  be  verified  or  refut- 
ed by  an  amount  of  investigation  which 
is  scarcely  within  human  capacity,  and 
most  unequivocally  beyond  our  own. 

A  Cynic. 
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Frascr^s  Masrazluo. 
STRANGE  DISCOVERIES  RESPECTING  THE  AURORA. 

BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 


One    of  the    most    mvsterious  and 
beautiful  of  nature's  manifestations  pro- 
mises soon  to  disclose  its  secret.    The 
brilliant    streamers     of   colored     light 
which  wave  at  certain  seasons  over  the 
heavens  have  long  since  been  recognized 
as  among  the  most  singular  and  impres- 
sive of  all  the  phenomena  which  the 
skies  present  to  our  view.  There  is  some- 
thing surpassingly  beautiful  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  true  "  auroral  curtain." 
Fringed    with     colored     streamers     it 
waves  to  and  fro  as  though  shaken  by 
some  unseen  hand.    Then  from  end  to 
end  there  pass  a  succession  of  undula- 
tions, the  folds  of  the  curtain  interwrap- 
ping  and  forming  a  series  of  graceful 
curves.     Suddenly,   and  as  by  magic, 
there   succeeds  a    perfect    stillness,   as 
though  the  unseen  power  which  had  been 
displaying  the  varied  beautiesLof  the  au- 
roral curtain  were  resting  for  a  moment. 
But  even  while  the  motion  of  the  cur- 
tain is  stilled  we  see  its  light  mysterious- 
ly waxing  and  waning.     Then,  as  we 
gaze,  fresh  waves  of  disturbance  traverse 
the  magic  canopy.      Startling  corusca- 
tions add  splendor  to  the  scene,  while 
the  noble  span  of  the  auroral  arcli  from 
which  the  waving  curtain  seems  to  de- 
pend, gives  a  grandeur  to  the  spectacle 
which  no  words  can  adequately  describe. 
Gradually,  however,  the  celestial  fires 
which  have  illuminated  the    gorgeous 
arch   seem  to   die  out.    The  luminous 
zone  breaks  up.    The  scene  of  the  dis- 
play becomes   covered  with    scattered 
Kbw  Serdbs.— Vol.  XT.,  No.  4. 


streaks  and  patches  of  ashen  grey  light, 
which  hang  like  clouds  over  the  north- 
ern heavens.  Then  these  in  turn  disap- 
pear, and  nothing  remains  of  the  bril- 
liant spectacle  but  a  dark  smoke-like  seg- 
ment on  the  horizon. 

Such  is  the  aurora  as  seen  in  arctic  or 
antarctic  regions,  where  the  phenomenon 
appears  in  its  fullest  beauty.  Even  in 
our  own  latitudes,  however,  strikingly 
beautiiul  auroral  displays  may  sometimes 
be  witnessed.  Yet  those  who  have  seen 
the  spectacle  presented  near  the  true 
home  of  the  aurora,  recognize  in  other 
auroras  a  want  of  the  fulness  and  splen- 
dor of  color  which  form  the  moststrikintr 
features  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic  au- 
roral curtains. 

Hitherto  the  nature  of  the  aurora  has 
been  a  mystery  to  men  of  science  ;  nor, 
indeed,  does  the  discovery  we  are  about 
to  describe  throw  even  now  full  light 
on  the  character  of  the  phenomenon. 
That  discovery,  however,  affords  prom- 
ise of  a  speedy  solution  of  the  perplex- 
ing problems  presented  by  auroral  dis- 
plays; and  in  itself,  it  is  so  full  of  interest 
and  so  suggestive,  that  our  physicists 
already  recognize  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  which  have  been  made  in  re- 
cent times. 

A  few  brief  words  in  explanation  of 
the  progress  which  had  been  effected  in 
the  study  of  auroral  phenomena,  wiH 
serve  to  render  the  interest  and  impor- 
tance of  the  discovery  we  have  to  describe 
more  apparent. 

30 
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Let  it  be  premised,  then,  that  physi- 
cists had  long  since  recognized  in  the 
aurora  a  phenomenon  of  more  than  lo- 
cal, of  more  even  than  terrestrial  signifi- 
cance. They  had  learned  to  associate 
it  with  relations  which  affect  the  whole 
planetary  scheme.  Let  ns  inquire  how 
this  had  come  about. 

So  long  as  men  merely  studied  the  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  aurora,  so 
long  in  fact  as  they  merely  regarded  the 
phenomenon  as  a  local  display,  they 
could  form  no  adequate  conception  of 
its  importance.  The  circumstance  which 
revealed  something  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  aurora  was  one  which  seems 
at  first  sight  to  promise  little. 

Arago  was  engaged  in  watching  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year,  the 
vibrations  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the 
Paris  Observatory.  He  detected  the 
slow  progress"  of  the  needle  to  its  ex- 
treme westerly  variation,  and  watched 
its  course  as  it  began  to  retrace  its  way 
towards  the  true  north.  He  discovered 
the  minute  vibration  which  the  needle 
makes  each  day  across  its  mean  i)osition. 
He  noticed  that  this  vibration  is  varia- 
ble in  extent;  and  so  ho  was  led  to 
watch  it  more  closely.  Thus  he  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  more  attentively  than 
had  yet  been  done  the  sudden  irregulari- 
ties which  occasionally  characterize  the 
daily  movements  of  the  needle. 

All  this  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  auroral  streamers  ;  but  we  now 
reach  the  important  discovery  which  re- 
warded Arago's  patient  watchfulness. 

In  January,  1819,  he  published  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  magnetic  needle  are  of- 
ten associated  with  the  occurrence  of  an 
aurora.  I  give  the  statement  in  his  own 
words,  as  translated  by  General  Sabine: 
— "  Auroras  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
first  rank  among  the  causes  which  some- 
times disturb  the  regular  march  of  the 
diurnal  changes  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
These  do  not,  even  in  summer,  exceed 
a  quarter  of  a  degree,  but  when  an  au- 
rora appears,  the  magnetic  needle  is 
often  seen  to  move  in  a  few  instants 
oyer  several  degrees."  "  During  an  au- 
rora," he  adds,  "  one  often  sees  in  the 
nortiiern  region  of  the  heavens  lumi- 
nous streamers  of  different  colors  shoot 
from  all  points  of  the  horizon.  The  point 
in  the  sky  to  which  these  streamers  con- 


verge is  precisely  the  point  to  which  a 
magnetized  needle  suspended  by  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity  directs  itself.  •  .  .  It  has,  ' 
moreover,  been  shown  that  the  concen- 
tric circular  segments,  almost  similar  in 
form  to  the  rainbow,  which  are  usually 
seen  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
luminous  streamers,  have  their  two  ex- 
tremities resting  on  two  parts  of  the  ho- 
rizon which  are  equally  distant  from  the 
direction  towards  which  the  needle  turns ; 
and  the  summit  of  each  arc  lies  exactly 
in  that  direction.  From  aU  this  it  o^- 
pears^  incoiitcstahhj^  that  there  ia  an  in^ 
timate  co7inection  bettceen  t/ie  causes  of 
auroras  a?id  those  of  terrestrial  magnet^ 


tsm. 


This  strange  hypothesis  was,  at 
first,  much  opposed  by  scientific  men. 
Amongst  others,  the  late  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter pointed  out  a  variety  of  objections, 
some  of  which  appeared  at  first  sight  of 
great  force.  Thus,  he  remarked  that  . 
magnetic  disturbances  of  the  most  re- 
markable character  have  often  been  ob- 
served when  no  aurora  has  been  visible; 
and  he  noticed  certain  peculiantieBin  the 
auroras  observed  near  the  i)olar  regions, 
which  did  not  seem  to  accord  with 
Arago's  view. 

But  gradually  it  was  found  that  physi- 
cists had  mistaken  the  character  of  the 
auroral  display.  It  appeared  that  the 
magnetic  needle  not  only  swayed  respon- 
sively  to  auroras  observable  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  but  to  auroras  in 
progress  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
miles  away.  Nay,  as  inquiry  progressed, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  needles  in 
our  northern  observatories  are  swayed 
by  influences  associated  even  with  the 
occurrence  of  auroras  around  the  south- 
ern polar  regions. 

In  fact,  not  only  have  the  difficulties 
pointed  out  (very  properly,  it  need  hard- 
ly be  remarked)  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
been  wholly  removed ;  but  it  has  been 
found  that  a  much  closer  bond  of  sympa- 
thy exists  between  the  magnetized  nee- 
dle and  the  auroral  streamers  than  even 
Arago  had  supposed.  It  is  not  merely 
the  case  that  while  an  auroral  display  is  in 
progress  the  needle  is  subject  to  unnsoal 
disturbance,  but  the  movements  of  the 
needle  are  actually,  synchronous  with  the 
waving  movements  of  the  mysteiions 
streamers.  An  aurora  may  be  in  pro- 
gress in  the  north  of  Europe,  or  even  in 
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AsisKNT  America,  and  as  the  colored  ban- 
ners wave  to  and  fro,  the  tiny  needle, 
watched  hf  patient  observers  at  Green- 
wich or  Paris,  will  respond  to  every 
phase  of  the  display. 

And  I  may  notice  in  passing  that  two 
very  interesting  conchisions  follow  from 
this  peculiarity.  First,  every  magnetic 
needle  over  the  whole  earth  must  be 
simultaneously  disturbed  ;  and  secondly, 
the  auroral  streamers  which  wave  across 
the  skies  of  one  country  must  move  syn- 
chronously with  those  which  are  visible 
in  the  skies  of  another  country,  even 
though  thousands  of  miles  may  separate 
the  two  regions. 

But  T  must  pass  on  to  consider  further 
the  circumstances  which  give  interest 
and  significance  to  the  strange  discovery 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Could  we  only  associate  auroras  with 
terrestrial  magnetism,  we  should  still 
have  done  much  to  enhance  the  inter- 
est which  the  beautiful  phenomenon  is 
calculated  to  excite.  But  when  once 
this  association  has  been  established, 
others  of  even  greater  interest  are 
brought  into  recognition.  For  terres- 
trial magnetism  has  been  clearly  shown 
to  be  influenced  directly  by  the  action  of 
the  Bun.  The  needle  in  its  daily  vibra- 
tion follows  the  sun,  not  indeed  through 
a  complete  revolution,  but  as  far  as  the 
influence  of  other  forces  will  permit. 
This  has  been  abundantly  confirmed,  and 
is  a  fact  of  extreme  importance  in  the 
theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  Wher- 
ever the  sun  may  be,  either  on  the  visi- 
ble heavens  or  on  that  half  of  the  celes- 
•  tial  sphere  which  is  at  the  moment  be- 
neath the  horizon,  the  end  of  the  needle 
nearest  to  the  sun  makes  an  eifort  (so  to 
speak)  to  point  more  directly  towards 
the  great  ruling  centre  of  the  planetary 
scheme.  Seeing  then  that  the  daily  vi- 
bration of  the  needle  is  thus  caused,  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  disturbances 
of  the  daily  vibration  may  be  referred  to 
some  peculiarity  of  the  solar  action. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  so  surprising  as 
many  have  supposed  that  the  increase 
and  diminution  of  these  disturbances,  in 
a  period  of  about  eleven  years,  should  be 
found  to  correspond  with  the  increase 
and  diminution  of  the  number  of  solar 
spots  in  a  period  of  equal  length. 

We  already  begin  to  see,  then,  that 
auroras  are  associated  in  some  mysteri- 


ous way  with  the  action  of  the  solar  rays. 
The  phenomenon  which  had  been  looked 
on  for  so  many  ages  as  a  mere  spectacle, 
caused  perhaps  by  some  process  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  of  a  simply  local 
character,  has  been  brought  mto  the 
range  of  planetary  phenomena.  As  sure- 
ly as  the  brilliant  planets  which  deck  the 
nocturnal  skies  are  illuminated  by  the 
same  orb  which  gives  us  our  days  and 
seasons,  so  are  they  subject  to  the  same 
mysterious  influence  which  causes  the 
northern  banners  to  wave  resplendently 
over  the  star-lit  depths  of  heaven.  Nay, 
it  is  even  probable  that  every  flicker  and 
coruscation  of  our  auroral  displays  cor- 
responds with  similar  manifestations 
upon  every  planet  which  travels  round 
the  sun.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of 
exceeding  interest  to  inquire  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  mysterious  apparition 
which  from  time  to  time  illuminates  our 
skies.  We  have  learnt  something  of  the 
laws  according  to  which  j^uroras  appear ; 
but  what  is  their  true  nature  ?  What 
sort  of  light  is  that  which  illumines  the 
heavens  ?  Is  there  some  process  of  com- 
bustion going  on  in  the  upper  regions  of 
our  atmosphere?  Or  are  the  auroral 
streamers  electric  or  phosphorescent? 
Or,  lastly,  is  the  light  simply  solar  light 
reflected  from  some  substance  which 
exists  at  an  enormous  elevation  above 
the  earth  ? 

All  these  views  have  from  time  to  time 
found  supporters  among  scientific  men. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  what  we  now 
know  of  the  association  between  auroral 
action  and  some  form  of  solar  distur- 
bance, would  at  once  enable  us  to  reject 
some  of  these  hypotheses.  But  we  need 
not  discuss  the  subject  from  this  point 
of  view  ;  because  a  mode  of  research  has 
recently  been  rendered  available  which 
at  once  answers  our  inquiries  as  to  the 
general  character  of  any  kind  of  light.  I 
proceed  to  consider  the  application  of 
this  method  to  the  light  from  the  auroral 
streamers. 

The  spectroscope,  or,  as  we  may  term 
the  instrument,  the"  light-sifter,"  tells  us 
of  what  nature  an  object  which  is  a  source 
of  light  may  be.  If  the  object  is  a  lumin- 
ous solid  or  liquid,  the  instrument  con- 
verts its  light  into  a  rainbow-colored 
streak.  If  the  object  is  a  luminous  vapor, 
its  light  is  converted  into  a  few  bright 
lines.    And,  lastly,  if  the  object  is  a  lu- 
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niinoils  solid  or  liquid  shining  through 
any  vapors,  the  rainbow-colored  streak 
again  makes  its  appearance,  but  it  is  now 
crossed  by  dark  lines  corresponding  to 
the  vapors  which  surround  the  object 
and  absorb  a  portion  of  its  light. 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  two  cir- 
cumstances which  render  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  spectrum  somewhat  less  simple 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

In  the  first  place,  if  an  object  is  shin- 
ing by  reflected  light  its  spectrum  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  object 
whose  light  illuminates  it.  Thus  we  can- 
not pronounce  positively  as  to  the  nature 
of  an  object  merely  from  the  appearance 
of  its  spectrum,  unless  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  object  is  self-luminous.  For 
example,  we  observe  the  solar  spectrum 
to  be  a  rainbow-colored  streak  crossed 
by  a  multitude  of  dark  lines,  and  we  con- 
clude accordingly  that  the  sun  is  an  in- 
candescent globe  shining  through  a  com- 
plex vaporous  atmosphere.  We  feel  no 
doubt  on  this  point,  because  we  are  ab- 
solutely certain  that  the  sun  is  self-lumin- 
ous. Again,  we  observe  the  spectrum  of 
the  moon  to  be  exactly  similar  to  the 
solar  s])ectrum,  only,  of  course,  much 
less  brilliant.  And  here  also  we  feel  no 
doubt  in  interpreting  the  result.  We 
know,  certainly,  that"  the  moon  is  not 
self-luminous,  and  therefore  we  conclude 
with  the  utmost  certainty  that  the  light 
we  receive  from  her  is  simply  reflected 
solar  light.  So  far  all  is  clear.  But  now 
take  the  case  of  an  object  like  a  comet, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  self-luminous. 
If  we  find  that  a  comet's  spectrum  re- 
sembles the  sun's — and  this  is  not  alto- 
gether a  hypothetical  case,  for  a  portion 
of  the  light  of  every  comet  yet  examined 
does  in  reality  give  a  rainbow-colored 
streak  resembling  the  solar  spectrum — 
we  cannot  form,  in  that  case,  any  such 
positive  conclusion.  The  comet  maybe 
a  self-luminous  body,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  its  light  may  be  due  merely  to  the 
reflection  of  the  solar  beams.  According- 
ly we  find  that  our  spectroscopists  al- 
ways accompany  the  record  of  such  an 
observation  with  an  expression  of  doubt 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  object  which 
is  the  source  of  light. 

Secondly,  when  an  electric  spark  flash- 
es through  any  vapor,  its  light  gives  a 
spectrum  which  indicates  the  nature,  not 
only  of  the  vapor  through  which  the 


spark  has  passed,  but  of  the  substances 
between  which  the  spark  has  travelled. 
Thus,  if  we  cause  an  electric  flash  to  pass 
from  an  iron  conductor  through  common 
air,  we  see  in  the  spectrum  thcnumcrons 
bright  lines  which  form  the  spectrum  of 
iron,  and  in  addition  we  see  the  bright 
lines  belonging  to  the  gases  which  form 
'our  atmosphere. 

Both  the  considerations  above  dis- 
cussed are  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
studying  the  subject  of  the  auroral  light 
as  analyzed  by  the  spectroscope,  because 
there  are  many  difficulties  in  forming  a 
general  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
auroral  light,  while  there  are  circuni* 
stances  which  would  lead  us  to  antici- 
pate that  the  light  is  electric. 

We  notice  also  in  passing  that  we 
owe  to  the  German  physicist  Aogstrdm 
a  large  share  of  the  researches  on  which 
the  above  results  respecting  the  spec- 
trum of  the  electric  spark  are  founded. 
The  reader  will  presently  see  why  we 
have  brought  Angstrom's  name  promi- 
nently forward  in  connection  with  the 
interesting  branch  of  spectroscopic  an- 
alysis just  referred  to.  If  the  discovery 
we  are  approaching  had  been  eflfected 
by  a  tyro  in  the  use  of  the  spectroscope, 
doubts  might  very  reasonably  have  been 
entertained  respecting  the  exactness  of 
the  observations  on  which  the  discovery 
rests. 

It  was  suggested  many  years  ago, 
long  indeed  before  the  true  powers  of 
spectroscopic  analysis  had  been  revealed, 
that  perhaps  if  the  light  of  the  aurora 
were  analyzed  by  the  prism,  evidence 
could  be  obtained  of  its  electric  nature.' 
The  eminent  meteorologist  Dove  re- 
marked, for  instance,  that  ^^  the  peculiar- 
ities presented  by  the  electric  fight  are 
so  marked  that  it  appears  easy  to  decide 
definitely,  by  prismatic  analysis,  whether 
the  light  of  the  aurora  is  or  is  not  elec^ 
trie."  Singularly  enough,  however,  the 
first  proof  that  the  auroral  light  is  of 
an  electric  nature  was  derived  from  a 
very  different  mode  of  inquiry.  Dr. 
Robinson,  of  Armagh,  discovered  in 
1858  (a  year  before  KirchhoflTs  recog- 
nition of  the  powers  of  spectroscopic 
analysis)  that  the  light  of  the  aurora 
possesses  in  a  peculiar  degree  a  property 
termed  fluorescence,  which  is  a  recog^ 
nized  and  characteristic  property  of  the 
light  produced  by  electncal  discharges. 
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"These  eflfects,"  he  remarks  of  the  ap- 
pearances presented  by  the  auroral  light 
under  the  tests  he  applied,  "were  so 
strong  in  relation  to  the  actual  intensity 
of  the  li^ht,  that  they  appear  to  afford 
an  additional  evidence  of  the  electric 
origin  of  the  phenomenon." 

Passing  over  this  ingenious  applica- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  singular  and  in- 
teresting properties  of  light,  we  find 
that  the  earliest  determination  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  auroral  light — or 
rather  of  its  spectrum — was  that  effected 
by  Angstrom.  This  observer  took  ad- 
vantage of  thie  occurrence  of  a  brilliant 
aurora  in  the  winter  of  186V-68  to 
analyze  the  spectrum  of  the  colored 
streamers.  A  single  bright  li?ie  only 
was  seen  I  Otto  Struve,  an  eminent 
Russian  astronomer,  shortly  afterwards 
made  confirmatory  observations.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  in  June,  1868,  Mr*  Huggins, 
F.R.S.,  thus  described  Struve's  results : 
"In  a  letter,  M.  Otto  Struve  has  inform- 
ed me  that  he  has  had  two  good  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  spectrum  of 
the  aurora  borealis.  The  spectrum  con- 
sists of  one  line,  and  the  light  is  there- 
fore monochromatic.  The  line  fills  near 
the  margin   of  the   yellow   and  green 

portions   of   the    spectrum This 

shows  that  the  monochromatic  light  is 
greenish,  which  surprised  me ;  but  Gen- 
eral Sabine  tells  me  that  in  his  polar 
expeditions  he  has  frequently  seen  the 
aurora  tinged  with  green,  and  this  ap- 
pearance corresponds  with  the  portion 
of  the  line  seen  by  M.  Struve." 

The  general  import  of  this  observa- 
tion there  is  no  mistaking.  It  teaches 
us  that  the  light  of  the  aurora  is  due  to 
luminous  vapor,  and  we  may  conclude, 
with  every  appearance  of  probability, 
that  the  luminosity  of  the  vapor  is  due 
to  the  passage  of  electric  discharges 
through  it.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  position  of  the  bright  lino  may 
be  due  to  the  character  of  the  particles 
between  which  the  discharge  takes 
place. 

But  the  view  we  are  to  take  must 
depend  upon  the  position  of  the  line. 
Here  a  difficulty  presents  itself.  There 
is  no  known  terrestrial  element  whose 
spectrum  has  a  bright  line  precisely  in 
the  position  of  the  line  in  the  auroral 
spectrum.     And  mere  proximity  has  no 


significance  whatever  in  spectroscopic 
analysis.  Two  elements  differing  as 
much  from  each  other  in  character  as 
iron  and  hydrogen  mav  have  lines  so 
closely  approximating  in  position  that 
only  the  most  powerful  spectroscope 
can  indicate  the  difference.  So  that 
when  Angstrom  remarks  that  the  bright 
line  ho  has  seen  lies  slightly  to  the  left 
of  a  well-known  group  of  lines  belong- 
ing to  the  metal  calcium  (the  principal 
ingredient  of  common  chalk),  we  are  by 
no  means  to  infer  that  he  supposes  the 
substance  which  causes  the  presence  of 
the  bright  line  has  any  resemblance  to 
that  element.  Until  we  can  find  an 
element  which  has  a  bright  line  in  its 
spectrum  absolutely  coincident  with  the 
bright  line  detected  by  Angstrom  in  the 
spectrum  of  the  aurora,  all  speculation 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  vapor  in 
which  the  auroral  electric  discharge 
takes  place,  or  of  the  substance  between 
which  the  spark  travels,  is  altogether 
precluded. 

But  the  discovery  of  Angstrom's 
bright  line  is  not  the  one  which  is  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  Interesting  as 
that  discovery  undoubtedly  is,  its  sig- 
nificance is  as  yet  too  little  understood 
for  us  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any  length. 
The  discovery  we  have  now  to  deal  with 
is  of  a  very  different  character. 

Most  of  my  readers  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and  many 
of  them  have  perhaps  seen  that  mysteri- 
ous meteor,  pointing  obliquely  upwards 
from  the  western  horizon  soon  after  sun- 
set in  the  spring  months,  or  in  autumn 
shortly  before  sunrise,  above  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  light,  as  its  name  indeed 
implies,  lies  upon  that  region  of  the 
heavens  along  which  the  planets  travel. 
Accordingly  astronomers  have  associat- 
ed it  with  the  planetary  orbits,  and  have 
come  to  look  on  it  as  formed  by  the  light 
reflected  from  a  multitude  of  minute 
bodies  travelling  around  the  sun  within 
the  orbit  of  our  earth. 

Yet  it  had  long  been  recognized  that 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
theory.  Passing  over  those  which  de- 
pend on  the  position  of  the  zodiacal 
light  upon  the  heavens,  there  are  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  appearance 
of  the  object.  For  example,  its  light 
has  often  been  observed  to  flicker  or 
coruscate  in  a  manner  which  it  seemed 
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difficult  to  ascribe  to  the  motions  of  our 
own  atmosphere.  Then  again  there 
have  been  seasons  when  the  zodiacal 
light  has  shown  with  unusual  intensity 
for  months  together,  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  received  theory  which  can 
account  for  such  a  peculiarity.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  strange  circumstance  record- 
ed by  Baron  Humboldt,  that  the  zodiacal 
light  is  often  invisible  when  night  first 
sets  in,  and  then  suddenly  appears  with 
full  splendor;  a  phenomenon  which  is 
utterly  inexplicable  if  the  received  the- 
ory be  accepted.  The  whole  account  of 
the  phenomenon,  as  given  by  Baron 
Humboldt,  }s  so  interesting,  and  for  ray 
present  purpose  so  significant,  that  I 
give  it  at  full  length : 

"In  the  tropical  climate  of  South 
America,"  he  remarks,  "the  variable 
strength  of  the  light  of  the  zodiacal 
gleam  struck  me  at  times  with  utter 
amazement.  As  I  there  passed  the 
beautiful  nights,  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  in  the  grassy  plains 
for  several  months  together,  I  had  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  phenome- 
non with  attention.  When  the  zodiacal 
light  was  at  its  very  brightest,  it  some- 
times happened  that  but  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  it  became  notably  weakened, 
and  then  it  suddenly  gleamed  up  again 
with  its  former  brilliancy.  In  particular 
instances,  I  believed  that  I  remarked, 
not  anything  of  a  ruddy  tinge,  or  an 
infeiior  arolied  obscuration,  or  an  emis- 
sion of  sparks,  such  as  Mairan  describes, 
but  a  kind  of  unsteadiness  and  flicker- 
ing of  the  light." 

Despite  these  and  similar  observations, 
very  little  doubt  had  been  felt  by  as- 
tronomera  that  the  zodiacal  light  really 
indicates  the  presence  of  minute  bodies 
travelling  in  almost  circular  paths  round 
the  sun.  And  it  was  confidently  expect- 
ed that  whenever  a  spectroscope  of 
sufficient  delicacy  to  analyze  the  faint 
light  of  the  zodiacal  gleam  was  applied 
to  that  purpose,  the  resulting  spectrum 
would  be  merely  a  very  faint  reproduc- 
tion of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Recently,  however,  the  zodiacal  light 
has  been  analyzed  by  Angstrom,  with  a 
result  altogether  unexpected,  and  at  pres- 
ent almost  unintelligible.  Its  spectrum  ex- 
hibits a  bright  line^  and  this  bright  line 
is  the  same  that  is  seen  «;»  the  spectrum 
of  the  aurora  borealis  I 


How  are  we  to  understand  this  most 
surprising  result?  Remembering  that 
the  aurora  ^  undoubtedly  a  terrestrial 
light,  whencesoever  it  derives  its  lumin- 
osity— in  other  words,  that  the  electric 
discharges,  however  excited,  really  take 
place  in  the  upper  regions  of  our  own 
atmosphere,  while  as  certainly  the  zodi- 
acal light  is  an  extra-terrestrial  phenome- 
non, the  observed  correlation  becomes 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  discoveries 
ever  made  by  man.  That  it  will  before 
long  be  interpreted  we  have  no  ^oubt 
whatever;  nor  do  we  doubt  that  the  in- 
terpretation will  involve  the  explanation 
of  a  whole  series  of  phenomena  which 
have  lately  perplexed  astronomers.  Re- 
calling the  association  between  auroras 
and  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  that  be- 
tween terrestrial  magnetism  and  the 
solar  spots,  and  remembering  further 
that  our  physicists  have  recently  detect- 
ed well-marked  signs  that  the  planets  in, 
their  courses  influence  the  sun's  solar 
atmosphere  and  generate  his  spots  in 
some  manner  as  yet  unexplained,  we  see 
that  the  one  fact  wanting  to  explain  Ang- 
strom's discovery  is  undoubtedly  not . 
an  isolated  fact,  but  must  be  associated 
in  the  most  intimate  manner  with  a  va- 
riety of  important  cosmical  relations. 
To  speculate  as  to  the  nature  of  the  as 
yet  undiscovered  interpretation  of  Ang^ 
Strom's  researches  would  at  present 
be  an  idle  task,  perhaps.  But  one  iesr 
ture  of  the  solar  scheme  with  which  wo 
cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  fonnd  to  be 
associated,  must  be  mentioned  before  We 
conclude. 

Of  all  the  phenomena  presented  to  the 
contemplation  of  astronomers,  the  tails 
of  comets  are  undoubtedly  the  most  per- 
plexing. Their  rapid  formation,  tneir 
swift  motions  (if,  indeed,  we  could  be- 
lieve that  their  changes  of  position  are 
due  to  a  real  transmission  of  their  mate- 
rial substance)  and  the  enormous  variety 
of  configuration  and  of  structure  wMoh 
they  present  to  our  contemplation,  ren- 
der them  not  merely  amazing  but  alto- 
gether unintelligible. 

Now  there  is  one  feature  of  comets* 
tails  which  has  long  since  attracted  at- 
tention, and  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  peculiarities  common  to  the  zodiacal 
and  the  auroral  light.  We  refer  to  the 
sudden  changes  of  brilliancv,  the  flicker- 
ings  or  coruscations,  and  t&e  instantan- 
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eous  lengthening  and  shortening  of  these 
mysterious  appendages.  Gibers  spoke 
of  "  explosions  and  pulsations,  which  in 
a  few  seconds  went  trembling  through 
the  whole  length  of  a  comet's  tail,  with 
the  effect  now  of  lengtliening  now  of 
abridging  it  by  several  degrees."  And 
the  eminent  mathematician  Eulcr  was 
led  by  the  observation  of  similar  ap- 
pearances to  put  forward  the  theory 
^*'that  there  is  a  great  affinity  hetxoeen 
tJicse  tails,  the  zodiacal  light,  and  the 
aurora  borcalisJ*^  Tlie  late  Admiral 
Smyth,  commenting  on  this  opinion  of 
Euler's,  remarks  that  "most  reasoners 
seem  now  to  consider  comets'  tails  as 
consisting  of  electric  matter  ;  "  adding 
that  "  this  would  account  for  the  undu- 
lations and  other  appearances  which  have 
been  noticed,  as,  for  instance,  that  extra- 
ordinary one  seen  by  M.  Cliladni  in  the 
comet  of  1811,  when  certain  undulatory 
ebullitions  rushed  from  the  nucleus  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  a  distance  of  more 
than  ten  millions  of  miles,  in  two  or 
three  seconds  of  time."  To  this  we 
may  add  the  somewhat  bizarre  theory 
suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  that 
the  matter  forming  the  zodiacal  light  is 
"loaded,  perhaps,  with  the  actual  materi- 
als of  the  tails  of  millions  of  comets, 
which  have  been  stripped  of  these  ap- 
pendages in  the  course  of  successive 
passages  round  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sun." 

Now  hitherto  no  comet  with  a  suffi- 
ciently brilliant  tail  for  spectroscopic 
analysis  has  appeared  since  KirchhotiTs 
invention  of  that  mode  of  research.  Al- 
ready our  physicists  have  been  looking 
forward  anxiously  for  the  appearance  of 
such  a  comet  as  Donati's  or  Halley's. 
But  Angstrom's  recent  discovery,  and 
the  evidence  which  seems  to  associate 
the  tails  of  comets  with  the  auroral  and 
zodiacal  lights,  renders  our  spectroscop- 
ists  doubly  anxious  to  submit  a  comet  s 
tail  to  spectroscopic  analysis.  It  is  far 
from  being  unlikely  that  three  long- 
vexed  questions — the  nature  of  the 
aurora,  that  of  the  zodiacal  light,  and 
that  of  comets'  tails — will  receive  their 
solution  simultaneously. 

I  had  scarcely  completed  the  above 
pages  when  news  was  brought  from 
America  that  the  spectrum  of  the  sun's 
corona,  as  seen  during  the  recent  total 
Bolar  eclipse,  exhibited  the  same  bright 


lines  as  the  aurora.  The  fact  that  auro- 
ral lines  are  mentioned  will  at  once  be 
noticed ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  two  faint  lines  which  have  been 
lately  seen  in  the  auroral  spectrum,  cor- 
respond to  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  light  wo  receive  from  the  northern 
streamers.  In  the  spectrum  of  the  co- 
rona the  same  three  lines  appear,  but 
their  relative  brightness  is  different. 
The  brightest  lino  of  the  auroral  spec- 
trum is  faint  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona,  while  the  latter  exhibits  a  bright 
line  where  the  former  has  a  faint  one. 

News  has  also  been  received  that  from 
a  comparison  of  the  photographs  of  the 
eclipse,  it  is  evident  that  the  corona,  or 
at  any  rate  its  brightest  part,  belongs 
to  the  sun. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  found  recently  that 
the  peculiar  phosphorescent  light  some- 
times visible  all  over  the  sky  at  night, 
gives  the  same  spectrum  (very  faint,  of 
course)  as  the  aurora  and  the  zodiacal 
light. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  these  discoveries  point  to  rela- 
tions of  the  utmost  importance.  The 
teachings  of  the  spectroscope  are  too 
certain  to  bo  mistaken.  When  it  shows 
us  such  and  such  lines  bright  or  dark, 
we  may  conclude,  without  fear  of  being 
misled,  that  such  and  such  substances 
are  emitting  or  absorbing  light.  What 
we  learn  certainly,  therefore,  from  the 
facts  above  stated,  is  this,  that  substan- 
ces of  the  same  sort  emit  the  light  of 
the  aurora,  of  the  zodiacal  gleam,  of  the 
sun's  corona,  and  of  the  phosphorescence 
which  illuminates  at  times  the  nocturnal 
skies.  We  may  conclude,  but  not  so  cer- 
tainly, that  the  manner  in  which  the 
light  is  emitted  is  also  the  same  in  each 
case.  We  know  certainly  that  the  au- 
roral light  is  excited  by  the  solar  action. 
We  know  certainly  that  it  is  associated 
with  the  earth's  magnetism.  The  opin- 
ion, then,  which  we  should  form  of  the 
source  to  which  the  other  lights  arc  duo 
is  tolerably  obvious.  So  long  as  elec- 
tricity was  merely  used  as  a  convenient 
way  of  accounting  for  any  perplexing 
phenomenon,  it  was  impossible  to  accept 
explanations  of  cosmical  peculiarities  as 
due  to  electrical  action.  But  when  once 
we  have  reason — as  in  the  case  of  the 
aurora  we  undoubtedly  have — ^to  asso- 
ciate electricity  with  any  particular  form 
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of  luminosity,  we  seem  clearly  justified 
in  extending  the  explanation  to  the  same 
form  of  luminosity  wherever  it  may 
appear. 

I  believe  that  the  key  to  the  whole 
series  of  phenomena  dealt  with  above, 
lies  in  the  existence  of  myriads  of  mete- 
oric bodies  travelling  separately  or  in 
systems  around  the  sun.  They  are  con- 
sumed in  thousands  daily  by  our  own 


atmosphere,  they  probably  ponr  in 
countless  millions  upon  the  solar  atmos- 
phere; and  from  what  we  know  of 
their  numbers  in  our  own  neighborhood, 
and  of  the  probability  of  their  being  in- 
finitely more  numerous  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sun,  we  have  excellent" 
reasons  for  believing  that  to  them  prin- 
cipally is  due  the  appearance  of  the 
zodiacal  light  and  the  solar  corona. 


•  ♦» 


St.  Paul's. 
MY  MASTER. 


Not  my  Lord  and  Master  ;  there  was 
nothing  lordly  about  him ;  neither  was 
he  my  Master  in  the  social  sense.  We 
have  heard  too  much  about  "Woman 
and  her  Master  "  for  me  to  care  to  write 
on  that  subject.  I  think  I  should  prefer 
"  Man  and  his  Wrongs,"  if  I  were  dis- 
posed to  take  a  leap  into  social  ethics. 
There  was  nothing  masterful  or  even 
masterly  about  him  in  a  general  sense. 
He  was  simply  what  the  caressing  Ita- 
lian term,  "il  Maestro,"  "  the  Meister," 
conveys :  a  Master  in  his  glorious  Art ; 
— in  everything  else  simple,  humble, 
childlike.  I  see  him  now  as  I  saw  him 
for  the  first  time,  and  as  I  shall  always 
see  him ;  his  grand,  intellectual  head ; 
the  full,  open  brow,  pregnant  with 
thought,  set  well  upon  the  square,  mus- 
cular shoulders  ;  the  long,  thin,  light  hair 
thrown  back  from  a  brow  which  was 
already  slightly  bald  ;  the  calm,  stedfast, 
true-blue  eyes,  out  of  which  shone  the 
honest,  upright,  simple  German  soul  that 
was  in  him  ;  the  large,  w^ell-shaped  mouth 
and  fine,  regular  teeth,  which,  when  he 
laughed,  gave  an  air  of  sparkling  enjoy- 
ment to  his  honest  mirth,  corroborated 
by  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  otherwise 
thoughtful  grey-blue  eyes. 

He  came  to  me  in  this  wise. — I  was 
directed  by  my  aunt  to  look  out  for  a 
nuisic-niastcr,  or  rather,  a  singing-master, 
for  my  cousin,  who,  whilst  wailing  for 
his  commission,  had  come  to  spend  the 

winter  with  us  at  R .     Every  one 

who  knows  R knows  also  that  every 

inch  of  its  ground  is  classic.  There  is 
not  a  spot  but  has  been  trod  by  the  chiv- 
alry of  Germany ;  sung  by  her  bards  ; 
painted  by  her  poets ;  made  familiar  by 
her  painters ;  celebrated  by  her  beauties 


and  her  beaux,  her  wits  and  her  philoso- 
phers. History  dwells  proudly  upon  her ; 
biography  loiters  lingeringly  within  her 
gates ;  art  and  science  dwell  within  her 
borders ;  and  knowledge  and  wisdom  are 
in  her  king's  palaces. 

" Der  Herr  Musik-meister  ist  da!" 
said  Johann,  throwing  wide  open  the 
door  of  my  sitting-room,  and  jerking  his 
head  over  his  ehoulder  in  the  direction  of 
the  salon. 

The  "  Herr  Musik-lchrer  "  did  not  in 
any  way  concern  me.  I  had  been  told 
that  he  taught  singing  well,  and  I  had 
w^ritten  to  him  for  his  terms,  and  had  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  come  and  develop 
my  cousin's  musical  faculties  twice  a 
week.  Clearly  I  had  done  my  duty,  and 
could  peacefully  accomplish  my  EngUsh 
letters. 

"  Tell  Mr.  Hetheringtcm  to  go  down  to 
the  gentleman  ;  I  will  come  presently,'* 
was  all  I  said;  and  Johann  disap- 
peared. 

When,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  I  en- 
tered the  drawing-room,  a  scene  met  my 
gaze  and  sounds  assailed  my  ears  which 
I  do  not  ever  wish  to  forget,  both  were 
so  irrepressibly  comic.  A  few  worda 
had  passed  between  master  and  pupil  as 
to  the  musical  attainments  of  the  latter, 
very  much,as  I  afterwards  learned,  in  this 

"  You  sing  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

*'  Have  you  had  a  master  already  ?  *• 

"  Yes." 

"Are  you  fond  of  music?  I  mean  do 
you  love  music  for  herself?  " 

Charlie  Hetherington,  slightly  bewil- 
dered, *'  Ob,  I  like  a  good  toon." 

Herr  Rci<diardt,  witn  misgivings, "  Oh, 
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ab,  yes  !     Well,  let  us  try.     What  can 
you  sing  ?  " 

"  Oh,  anything." 

"  Anything  ?  "  gasped  the  Maestro, 
abashed  before  the  genius  of  eighteen 
who  could  sing  "  anything."  "  Come, 
let  us  begin.  You  shall  choose ;  what 
one  loves  best,  one  sings  best." 

"  Here,  this'll  do,"  said  Charlie  Hcther- 
ington,  and  out  of  a  huge  packet  of  mu- 
sic he  took  a  song  not  altogether  un- 
familiar to  the  British  public,  called 
"  Beautiful  Star." 

"'Beautiful  Star'?  Perhaps  a  new 
Auffassung  of  a  rather  hackneyed  idea? 
We  will  see  ;  but  Wagner  has  not  done 
it  amiss  in  Wolfram's  sonff." 

It  was  just  towards  the  conclusion  of 
"  Beautiful  Star  "  that  I  entered  the  room. 
Behind  the  Maestro's  chair  stood  Charlie, 
roaring  out,  with  sublime  indifference  as 
to  time  or  tune,  that  gem  of  American 
sentiment. 

From  moment  to  moment  Herr  Reich- 
ardt's  keen  eyes  glanced  wildly  up  at 
him,  but  "  never  a  word  spoke  he."  The 
veins  in  his  forehead,  swollen  up  into 
great  cords,  seemed  to  work  at  his  tem- 
ples ;  an  expression  of  intense  agony  and 
yet  determined  endurance  was  about  his 
mouth,-  whilst  his  hair  appeared  to  quiver 
round  his  head  in  a  state  of  electrified 
agony.  As  he  came  to  the  end  of  the 
accompaniment,  just  seven  bars  and  three- 
quarters  before  Charlie  had  finished  his 
triumphant  pa}an,  the  perspiration  broke 
out  in  great  beads  of  anguish  on  his 
brow,  and  he  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  whilst  he  clasped  his  forehead,  ex- 
claiming, with  a  groan,  "  JNIein  Gott ! 
Es  ist  unmoglich  !  " 

Even  to  me  it  appeared  almost  "im- 
possible." 

"  Nein  !  es  ist  unmoglich  I  "  said  he 
again  to  himself,  "  rein  unmoglich  I  So 
etwas  ist  niir  noch  ni  vorgekommen  !" 
and  he  took  out  a  great  linen  pocket 
handkerchief  and  buried  his  face  in  it, 
and  mopped  his  forehead.  Then,  after  a 
pause,  reflectively,  as  one  who  communes 
with  himself,  "  Was  fang'  ich  nun  aber 
an  ?  Ja  !  Das  ist  die  Frage  ?  That's  the 
question." 

"  Never  mind  about  getting  out  of 
time,  old  fellow,"  said  Charlie,  patroniz- 
ingly ;  "  you  ain't  used  to  our  kind  of 
music,  you  know.  But  I  always  make 
Martha  play  the  air,  it's  easier  than  the 


accompaniment,  and  I  don't  mind  if  you 
like  to  do  the  same." 

I  don't  think  Herr  Reichardt  ever  un- 
derstood much  English,  even  when  well 
spoken,  though  he  knew  our  literature 
and  loved  it  well.  But  Charlie's  ver- 
nacular was  not  quite  that  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Shelley,  or  of  Wordsworth 
and  Tennyson, — with  all  of  whose  works 
Ilerr  Reichardt  was  familiar ; — and  then 
his  rolling,  rollicking  voice,  and  a  habit 
he  had  of  dropping  all  his  r's  and  of 
stumbling  with  a  lisp  over  all  his  s's, 
made  me  devoutly  trust  that  he  was  un- 
intelligible. "  Charlie  !  "  I  cried,  abash- 
ed, mortified,  and  ashamed. 

At  the  sound  of  my  voice  Ilerr  Rei- 
chardt sprang  up.  Consternation  was 
vividly  depicted  on  his  countenance, 
although  he  attempted  to  conceal  his 
dismay.  "A  thousand  pardons,  most 
gracious ;  but  I  was  not  quite  myself,  or 
I  should  have  perceived  your  presence ; 
and  then  the, — the  noise, — and  the, — 
well, — the  musical  fervor  of  my  pupil, 
let  us  say, — made  me  unconscious ;  for 
this  is  really  something  very  remarka- 
ble," said  the  Maestro,  with  a  pleasing 
vagueness  as  to  demonstrative  pronouns, 
and,  now  that  his  oral  nerves  were  abat- 
ing somewhat  of  their  agony,  with  a 
twinkle  of  sly  humor  in  his  friendly 
eyes.  It  was,  in  truth,  "remarkable," 
even  to  me,  and  I  felt  very  much 
ashamed  of  Charlie.  Tliere  was  a  pause, 
after  which,  looking  at  his  pupil  and 
bowing  slightly  to  me,  Herr  Reichardt 
requested  the  favor  of  a  few  minutes' 
private  conversation  with  me. 

"  Now  don't  be  long,  Mary ;  time's 
money,  you  know,"  said  Charlie,  with 
that  odious  commercial  view  of  things 
with  which  he  had  come  into  the  world, 
as  other  babies  come  with  silver  spoons 
in  their  mouths.  "Don't  be  long.  I 
have  given  him  a  specimen  of  my  senti- 
mental style,  and  now  we'll  go  in  for 
something  cheei-ful."  I  knew  he  meant 
"Paddle  your  own  Canoe,"  or  "Camp- 
town  Races,"  and  I  felt  positively  sick 
with  horror ;  but  I  rose  with  all  the  sejf- 
possession  I  could  assume,  and  led  the 
way  to  my  boudoir.  How  was  I  to 
apologize  for  my  mistake  ?  how  explain 
that  I  had  been  quite  ignorant  of  what 
he  would  have  to  endure  ?  But  I  had 
no  need  to  take  the  initiative.  I  did 
not  know  the  man.    He  sat  down  on 
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the  chnir  to  which  I  pointed,  and  then 
said,  gently,  "  I  see  that  it  is  all  a  mis- 
take ;  do  not  be  distressed ;  it  is  a  new 
experience  for  me,  nothing  more;  but 
you  will  understand  my  motives  when  I 
decline  to  repeat  my  visit  of  to-day.  I 
shall  esteem  it  an  honor  if  you  will  al- 
low me  to  regard  it  as  a  visit,  and  to 
consider  our  engagement  cancelled.  To 
your  cousin,  who  appears  to  be  a  young 
man  equally  endowed  with  courage, 
confidence,  and  strength,  you  will  re- 
commend repose,  absolute  repose,  for 
his  voice,  and  for  the  rest,  time  will 
bring  counsel." 

I  felt  that  no  sum  of  money  could 
compensate  Ilerr  Reichardt  for  such 
torture  as  would  be  his,  if  the  proposed 
plan  were  carried  out ;  and  he  was  not  a 
man  to  whom  it  was  easy  to  offer  ex- 
cessive remuneration.  There  was  a  sim- 
ple dignity  about  him,  which  made  one 
at  once  feel  how  art  elevated  the  artist. 

I  had  lived  long   enough  in   R to 

have  caught  somewhat  of  the  spirit  of 
the  place,  and  to  know  how  to  give 
honor  ^vhere  honor  was  due;  but  I  had 
never  felt  so  much  at  a  loss  before  for 
words  of  soothing  and  reverence  where- 
with to  make  my  sorrow  and  contrition 
known.  The  only  thing  I  could  think 
of  was  to  apologize  very  heartily,  and 
to  express  a  hope  that  Ilerr  Reichardt 
would  nhow  me  he  harbored  no  resent- 
ment against  me,  by  coming  to  us  in  a 
friendly  way,  whenever  time  and  incli- 
nation would  allow  of  his  doing  so. 

As  he  left,  he  said,  smiling,  simply, — 
"  I  feci,  gracious  lady,  that  you  would 
gladly  have  offered  me  compensation ; 
but  life  has  too  many  discords  for  one 
to  seek  voluntarily  such  as  can  be  avoid- 
ed; and,  besides,  I  am  an  honest  man. 
Nature  will  do  her  own  work  in  her 
own  good  time ;  but  Art,  in  that  cour- 
ageous young  gentleman's  case,  can  do 
nothing.  He  will  have  a  good  voice  for 
his  escadron, — and  that,  after  all,  will 
be  of  more  use  in  his  profession  and 
generation  than  though  he  had  cultivated 
the  tenderest  tenor!"  But  as  I  looked 
over  the  rail  of  the  staircase  after  he 
had  departed,  I  saw  him  again  clasp  his 
forehead  convulsively,  whilst  he  uttered 
a  groan  of  relief,  saying  to  himself, 
"Gott  sei  dank!  Ich  bin  noch  gliick- 
lich  davon  gekommen ! " 

From  that  day  he  was  a  frequent  and 


honored  guest  in  car  hbase,  cominjg^ 
when  he  would,  going  when  be  liked, 
speaking  simply  and  earnestly  of  him- 
self, his  cares,  his  troubles,  his  little 
professional  grievances,  his  domestic 
sorrows,  as  though  confident  of  our 
ready  sympathy  and  spontaneous  inte^ 
est.  But  when  he  spoke  of  his  art  he 
was  grand.  There  was  a  quiet  warmth 
about  him,  which  never  degenerated  into 
rant,  or  soared  into  hyperbole.  A  poet 
conversing  with  Nature,  a  painter  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  magic  powers  of 
sunset,  a  babe  at  its  mother's  breast,  a 
devotee  at  his  prayers,  could  not  have 
been  more  at  one  with  the  object  of  his 
contemplation,  more  absorbed  and  self- 
forgetful  than  ho  was  at  such  times. 
There  was  then  something  infinitely  ele- 
vating and  inspiring  in  his  manner,  and 
when  he  rose,  like  one  in  a  dream,  and 
wandered  to  the  piano,  we  all  sat  spell- 
bound, entranced  by  the  sonnds  he  drew 
but  of  that  poor,  mean,  little  iostni- 
ment.  We  grew  to  love  the  man;  and 
he  felt,  without  knowing  or  analyzing  it, 
that  we  loved  him.  The  warni  rays  of 
tenderness  and  affection  in  which  he 
basked,  expanded  his  soul;  he  opened 
his  great  loving  heart,  and  drew  us  into 
it,  and  sent  us  back  into  the  world  again 
with  a  scintillation  of  the  "  divine  spark '^ 
in  our  bosoms. 

Even  the  irrepressible  Charlie  was  un- 
consciously infiuenc^d  by  him,  and  acta- 
ally  took  the  trouble  to  drop  his  lisp  and 
his  draw4  when  ho  wanted  our  bcToTed 
Maestro  to  understand  him.  And  so  he 
came  and  went  amongst  us,  smiling  on 
the  little  children,  playing  them  charm- 
ing "  Kinderlieder,"  and  telling  them 
wonderful  rhythmical  stories,  whilst  he 
made  the  piano  sing  the  songs  to  which 
he  supplied  the  words.  Charlie  was  told 
he  would  learn  more  by  going  to  the 
opera  and  hearing  cultivated  sin^rera, 
than  by  mere  private  instruction.  Herr 
Reichardt  had  said  he  would  leave  it  to 
my  "  tact "  to  manage  the  question ;  and 
this  was  all  my  tact  could  suggest  of  a 
soothing  nature.  So  Charlie,  good- 
naturedly  confident  of  his  own  capabili* 
ties,  took  a  stall  at  the  theatre,  and  calti- 
vated  the  ballet. 

What  marvellous  stories  our  Meister 
told  us  of  his  youthful  days  at  the  Leip- 
zig Conscrvatorium  I  how,  with  the 
spirit  of  musio  strong  within  him,  he 
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had  endured  slow  torture  in  his  uncle's 
house  of  business :  and  how  at  length, 
unable  to  bear  the  life  of  dull  commer- 
cial drudgery  he  was  leading,  he  had 
thrown  care  and  consideration  to  the 
winds,  and  sacrificing  all  prospect  of  fu- 
ture affluence  to  his  love  for  his  art,  had 
braved  his  uncle's  wrath  and  his  parents' 
indignant  disappointment,  and  shoulder- 
ing his  knapsack,  had  gone  forth  with  a 
light  and  happy  heart  to  meet  his  des- 
tiny !  What  marvellous  tales  he  told  us 
of  the  great  Gcwand-IIaus  concerts,  to 
which  all  the  famous  Musici  came  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  old 
members  of  the  Consei*vatory,  men  from 
foreign  lands,  rich  amateurs;  kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  to  hear  the  perfec- 
tion of  musical  art ;  how  at  first  he  sat 
amongst  the  neophytes,  trembling  with 
fear,  and  hope,  and  awe,  and  delight,  as 
one  great  name  after  another  would  be 
whispered  amongst  the  students,  running 
with  a  thrill  throiiijh  the  ranks  of  the 
eager  aspirants  for  favor ;  how  he  rose 
by  degrees,  and  took  his  place  among 
the  second  violins ;  and  how  on  a  grand 
day,  when  the  greatest  of  modern  com- 
posers had  come  with  his  amiable,  re- 
lined,  genial  presence,  to  lead  the  per- 
fortaance'of  one  of  his  own  immortal 
compositions,  the  orchestra,  maddened 
with  enthusiasm,  had  cast  themselves  at 
liis  feet,  and  had  only  been  restored  to 
calm  by  the  quiet  yet  heart-felt  address 
which  the  great  composer  had  given  to 
his  worshippers ;  how,  when  once  again 
repressed  emotion  had  settled  down  into 
a  fervid  determination  in  each  breast  to 
do  "  the  best,"  and  all  eyes  were  breath- 
lessly fixed  on  their  leader's  baton,  the 
voices  of  that  mighty  orchestra  had 
spoken  in  a  way  that  they  had  never 
spoken  before,  as  though  some  electric 
current  had  passed  through  every  hand, 
and  but  one  desire,  one  soul,  one  passion 
had  animated  each  heart. 

Veterans  were  in  tears ;  the  younger 
men,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  cast  their  bows  aside,  and 
springing  over  the  benches,  flocked 
round  the  conductor's  desk ;  ladies, 
sobbing  and  fainting,  were  being  carried 
out  of  the  hall ;  an  empress  presented 
the  composer  with  her  bouquet ;  an  em- 
peror, taking  the  decoration  from  his 
breast,  had  adonied  him  with  his  own 
hand.    Kings  and  princes  of  the  people 


came  to  congratulate  him ;  great  men, 
delighting  to  honor  greatness  in  anotlier, 
grasped  him  by  the  hand ;  beautiful 
women,  overcome  with  emotion,  laid 
their  worship  at  his  feet ;  and  through 
it  all, — through  the  excitement  and  the 
flattery,  and  the  acclamations,  and  the 
intoxication,  and  the  triumph,  said  our 
beloved Meister,  "he  bore  himself  with 
the  angelic  simplicity  of  a  child,  wlio 
sees  the  wonders  of  God's  majesty  hi  the 
mighty  deep ;  in  the  sun,  and  mopn,  and 
earth,  and  stars ;  in  the  voice  of  the 
thunder,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  firma- 
ment ;  and  gives  the  glory  to  Him,  for 
whose  pleasure'they  are,  and  were,  crea- 
ted. Only,  as  he  came  down  amongst 
us  after  the  ovation  he  had  received,  he 
stretched  forth  his  hands  to  all  of  us, — 
yes, — he  held  this  very  hand ! "  said  our 
Meister,  marvelling  at  his  own  delicate, 
flexible  digits,  '•  and  said  he  owed  his 
triumph  to  us,  as  much  as  to  himself; 
nay,  more  so,  for  that  without  us  his 
ideas  would  have  been  simply  blots  of 
ink  on  wasted  paper." 

And  then  he  would  tell  us  of  the 
friendships  he  had  formed  with  many 
whose  names  have  since  become  famous ; 
of  those  "  lesser  lights  "  of  lyrical  gen- 
ius ;  of  the  meteor-like  brilliancy  of  the 
marvellous  and  too  little  known  and 
appreciated  Fcsca,  that  son  of  the  gods, 
made  of  fire,  and  touched  into  such 
flame  as  soon  w^rought  ruin  and  desola- 
tion where  once  all  had  been  fair.  He 
would  speak  to  us  of  Schubert,  and  his 
poverty,  and  his  struggles,  and  his 
blindness ;  of  Mathfessel,  and  Silcher, 
and  Reissiger,  and  Lortzing,  and  Schu- 
mann, and  Marschner,  and  Lindpainter, 
and  a  score  of  others,  until  the  only 
relief  appeared  to  be  in  opening  the 
piano,  and  wandering  into  melodjr. 
Sometimes  he  would  sit  there  playing  in 
the  twilight,  his  head  thrown  back,  his 
eyes  upraised,  his  delicate  hand«(  draw- 
ing forth  such  wonderful  tones,  that  it 
appeared  almost  as  though  he  were 
playing  on  our  very  heart-strings.  One 
evening  I  remember  well.  I  had  drawn 
my  chair  into  the  corner,  and  was  sitting 
close  up  against  the  piano.  I  did  not 
feel  content  to  hear  him  from  a  distance. 
Something  drew  me  to  look  upon  his 
face.  It  was  growing  so  rapidly  dark 
that  I  could  scarcely  see  more  than  its 
outlines,  and  he  played  on,  unconscious 
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alike  of  my  gaze  as  of  my  presence. 
Wq  had  been  speaking  of  one  of  his 
friends,  long  since  dead;  and  as  he 
played,  I  felt  tliat  lie  was  telling  us  a 
life-history  ; — the  history  of  the  cheerful 
dawn,  the  early  promise,  the  brilliant 
noontide ;  the  laughter  and  the  yearn- 
ings ;  the  aspirations  and  the  tears  ;  and 
then, — the  disappointment,  settling  down 
hitoaminor  key,  through  the  chords  and 
discords  of  which  wailed  grief  and  sor- 
row, and  all  the  infinite  pain  of  unfulfill- 
ed hopes, — ful^filled  fears, — shame,  dis- 
grace, death  ;  of  defeated  aims  ;  light 
gone  out  in  darkness  ;  a  sorrow's  crown 
of  sorrow,  and  a  sober  ccrtauitv  that 
the  fiat  had  gone  forth.  '  The  solemn 
refrain  of  pious  prayers,  and  funeral  in- 
tercessions for  the  lost  dead,  seemed  to 
re-echo  in  the  dim  comers  of  the  dusky 
room,  as  the  sobbing,  sighing  wind 
moans    round    lonolv    and    dishonored 


graves. 


Stillness  and  silence  fell  ui)nn  iis.  We 
felt  as  though  we  had  seen  and  heard  ter- 
rible things,  lirichardt,  too,  was  silent, 
absorbed  in  thoughts  of  the  past,  when 
he  had  loved  young  David  with  a  love 
passing  the  love  of  women,  when  as 
yet  the  golden-haired  youth  was  pure 
from  the  i)oisonous  breath  of  the  world, 
and  his  golden  harp-strings  unsullied  by 
the  evil  touch  that  in  later  days  wrung 
from  them  wild  disharmonies  which  put 
all  his  good  angels  to  flight.  "When  Jo- 
hann  brought  in  the  lamp,  I  saw  that 
our  blaster's  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
"  You  too  are  pained,"  he  said,  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand ;  "  but  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  What  a  fair  and  noble 
young  life  it  was  !  So  full  of  promise  ; 
so  full  of  love,  and  light,  and  genius,— 
to  end  in  such  a  way !  Ah,  these 
memories  teach  us  how  our  hearts  can 
ache !  Years,  long  years  after  the 
wound  has  healed,  and  even  the  scar 
lias  almost  disapj^eared,  the  pain,  the 
stinc:  remains." 

But  our  Master  was  not  always  melan- 
choly ;  he  had  too  large,  and  loving, 
and  genial  a  nature  for  that.  He  would 
often  brush  away  Avhat  he  called  his 
"  cobwebs,"  and  declare  that  since  this 
was  the  day  the  Lord  had  made,  "  we 
ought  to  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it."  At 
sucli  times  all  Xature  seemed  to  him  to 
be  one  hymn  of  praise  ;  and  we  caught 
the  happy  j'cflection  of  his  simshine,  and 


rejoiced  in  his  simple  guileless  happiness. 
Sometimes  he  came  toiling  through  the 
long  dusty  avenues,  with  huge  volnraes 
under  his  arm,  for  he  liked  nothing 
better  than  that  I  should  sit  near  him, 
and  follow  him  through  tl>e  often  intri- 
cate pages.  "  You  shall  learn  to  know 
our  marvellous  treasure  of  German  lyric 
songs,"  he  said.  "Our  operas  you 
know;  Mozart,  Weber,  Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven,  are  familiar  to  you ;  but 
these  you  know  not,  though  they  are 
well  worthy  of  your  knowledge ; "  and 
he  would  sit  down  and  play  tome,  softly 
humming  the  melody  in  a  wonderful 
mezzo  voce,  repeating  pieces  I  liked,  and 
always  looking  pleased  and  happy  when 
I  ai)preciated  this  passage  or  tliat. 
"  Ganz  recht !  "  he  would  say,  smiling ; 
"  sollen  wir's  wiederholen  ?  "  and  forth- 
with he  would  repeat  it,  lingering  on  its 
delicacies  of  expression,  and  accentuating 
the  peculiarity  which  had  charmed  us. 

And  then  he  would  speak  to  me  of  his 
wife  and  his  children.  He  loved  his 
Li  lichen  very  tenderly,  as  a  good  man 
loves  the  faithful  helpmate,  and  sweet 
gentle  mother  of  his  children.  lie  never 
spoke  as  though  he  were  a  genius  incom- 
pris ;  he  did  not  for  a  moment  disguise 
that  her  sober  household  ways,  her  4m- 
tiring  thrift  and  care,  had  made  her  very 
dear  and  precious  to  him ;  nor  did  I  ever 
offer  to  go  and  see  her,  or  ask  him  to 
bring  her  to  see  us.  I  knew  that  there 
was  a  great  social  gulf  between  us, 
which  his  art  bridtjed  over,  but  which 
her  homeliness  comd  not  span.     It  was 

so  much  the  fashion  at  R for  poets, 

and  painters,  and  singers,  and  sculptors, 
to  mix  with  the  courtly  crowd,  that  no 
one  coming  to  our  house  would  have 
taken  exception  at  finding  lieichardt 
there,  or  have  marvelled  at  his  intimacy 
in  our  family  circle.  But,  simple  as  he 
was,  he  would  not  have  brooked  conde- 
scension. "  You  love  me  for  my  art," 
he  wouhl  sav ;  "  if  I  were  still  the 
grocer's  boy  \  was,  I  should  not  be 
sitting  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  ambassa- 
dresses and  fine  court-ladies.  But  that 
does  not  wound  or  vex  me.  The  priest 
is  not  humiliated  because  his  religion 
and  his  God  are  worshipped,  and  not  ho 
himself."  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  ho 
told  us  freely  all  about  his  household 
joys  and  cares,  and  would  sometimes 
make  us  laugh  by  the  way  in  which  he 
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I  off,  saying  his  Linchcn  would 
litn  if  he  kept  the  Kartoffel-brei 
^,  or  snubbed  the  Saur-kraut. 
lore  little  anecdote  I  must  tell 
L  before  I  have  done.  We  knew 
}tory,  for  we  had  inquired  much 
lis  friends  and  admirers.  After 
ing  an  eminent  violinist,  he  mar- 
i  youn^  girl  of  the  bourgeois 
and  had  had  a  long  struggle  for 
ice.  His  lessons  brought  him  in 
o  nothing,  and  although  he  was 
nently  engaged  in  the  orchestra 
theatre  at  X ,  petty  jealousies 

II  the  thousand  intrigues  which 
about  such  places,  had  pared  his 
down  to  the  merest  pittance.  A 
wife  and  delicate  child  made  his 

hard  one,  but  he  never  lost  hope 

irage. 

re  was  consternation  one  night 
J  little  theatre  at  X .     A  great 

who  was  starring  it  in  the  pro- 
;  had  been  engaged  by  order  of 
•rand  Duke  to  sing  on  a  certain 
ig ;  but  when  that  evening  arrived, 

Drossel  was  lying  in  what  ap- 
i  to  be  a  very  hopeless  condition 
L  inn  some  twenty  miles  from 
gvillc.  Booted  and  spurred  mes- 
rs  came  riding,  all  beflecked  with 

into  the  courtyard  of  the  Herr 
3 ant's  house.  Drossel  was  dead 
:,  and  would  be  utterly  "incapa- 
for  the  next  fortnijjht.  But  when 
rrand  Duke  was  told  this,  he  only 
ped    on    the    table,    swore  a  big 

and  said  he  wanted  Drossel,  and 
el  must  come.  There  was  fresh 
ling  of  boots  and  spurs,  and  re- 
i  intimations  that  Ilerr  Drossel's 
Id-forgetting"  state  rendered  his 
irance    an     impossibility  for  that 


ng- 


and  Dukes  were  allowed  to  be 
grand  and  very  ducyil  in  those 
;  in  fact,  they  were  absolute,  im- 
us,  despotic ;  for  as  yet  Bismarck 
not,  and  Berlin  was  simply  the 
town  of  a  German  province.  "  Tel 
3tre  plaisir  "  was  an  awful  sentence 
e  time  of  which  I  write  ;  and  when 
)yal  master  had  said  he  would  have 
ng.  Baron  Henckel,  the  intendant 
e  theatre,  knew  that  the  caprice  of 
nonarch  was  as  little  amenable  to 
nfluence  of  change  as  the  laws  of 
Jedes  and  Persians.    It  was  at  this 


juncture  that  Reichardt  stepped  forward. 
"  I  can  take  the  part,"  he  said. 

"  You,  — who  are  you  ?  "  asked  Baron 
Ilenckel,  looking  the  young  man  over 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  I  am  your  second  violinist,  Reich- 
ardt." 

*'  But  that  gives  me  no  guarantee  of 
your  being  able  to  sing.  And  besides, 
if  you  could  sing  like  a  nightingale  it 
would  avail  nothing.  The  Grand  Duke 
wants  Drossel,  and  Drossel  he  must 
have." 

"  I  shall  do  as  well  as  Drossel." 
"  You  ?  "  said  Ilenckel,  who  appeared 
struck  by  the  calm  assurance  of  Reich- 
ardt's  manner;  "then  you  must  be  a 
rara  avis  indeed." 

"  Try  me,  Ilerr  Baron." 
"  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.    There, 
— take  his  grand  aria.    Sing  it." 

Reichardt  did  as  he  was  told.  Baron 
Henckel,  like  Ilerr  von  Hiilsen,  knew  a 
good  singer  from  a  bad  one.  "  By  Jove, 
Drossel's  days  are  numbered  if  you  can 
keep  up  to  anything  like  this,"  he  "said. 
^' You  shall  act  Drossel;  mind,  Drossel, 
not  Max  ;  don't  think  of  the  free- shoot- 
er, only  think  of  the  be-devilled  tenor." 
Reichardt  had  seen  the  celebrated 
tenor  scores  of  times,  he  knew  all  his 
tricks  of  voice  and  manner,  and  he  re- 
solved to  imitate  them. 

*'  Stop  ! "  cried  Baron  Ilenckel,  as  he 
was  hurrying  out  of  the  room.  "  How 
about  your  get-up  ?  Drossel  is  dark  and 
wiry;  you  are  blonde,  with  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  Hercules." 

"  Leave  that  to  me  and  the  costumier, 
Ilerr  Baron,"  said  Reichardt  gayly.  lie 
was  playing  for  a  great  stake,  and  he 
meant  to  win. 

The  next  day  the  town  was  in  an  up- 
roar ;  some  said  that  Drossel  was  still 
drunk  and  incapable ;  '*  but  I  tell  you 
that  I  saw  him  in  'Der  Freischiitz '  with 
my  own  eyes  last  night,  more  himself 
than  ever,  in  charming  voice,  full  of 
verve,  younger,  more  active,  more  de- 
lightful than  he  ever  was,"  cried  one. 

"  Yes,  it  was  all  a  false  report  about 
his  being  iU,"  said  another ;  "  the  courier 
who  was  seen  was  out  on  the  duke's  busi- 
ness, not  for  the  theatre.  The  intendant 
makes  all  his  arrangement!^  in  person." 

"  As  if  any  one  could  mistake  the  pe- 
culiar timbre  of  Drossel's  voice  ?  "  said 
a  third.      And  so  the  war  of  words 
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wa^ed,  and  the  disputants  waxed  furious, 
until  Reichardt — who  had  been  sitting, 
an  amused  spectator,  in  a  corner  of  the 
cafo — rose  and  came  amongst  thera,  and 
so  put  an  end  to  the  mystification. 

His  fame  grew  ;  brilliant  engagements 
were  offered  to  him ;  managers  bowed 
down  before  him ;  he  made  liis  own 
terms,  and  seemed  to  be. mounting  the 
ladder  of  fortune  with  seven-leagued 
boots.  He  was  the  rage,  the  fashion ; 
and  whilst  ladies  lamented  that  he  was 
married,  andprima-donnas  did  their  best 
to  sing  him  into  captivity,  he  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing  with  single-heartedness 
over  his  good  luck  and  rising  fortunes. 
He  laid  aside  his  bow ;  for,  dearly  as  he 
loved  his  violin,  such  bnlliant  prospects 
were  not  to  be  neglected.  But  an  ene- 
my was  lurking  in  ambush.  One  day, 
when  he  was  advertised  to  sing  in  the 
Dresden  theatre,  the  doors  were  closed, 
and  bills  posted  up  to  the  effect  that 
Hcrious  indisposition  would  prevent  Herr 
Reichardt  from  appearing  as  announced 
that  night.  A  year  passed,  and  his 
name  was  never  heard ;  but  when,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  a  wan  shadow  appeared- 
in  public,  with  the  same  eyes  and  ex- 
pression, the  same  genial  smile,  but,  alas  I 
without  the  voice,  men  said  it  was  the 
ghost  of  Reichardt,  and  sadly  shook 
their  heads  when  he  had  passed  by. 
Brain  fever,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  of 
those  obscure,  mysterious  complications 
which  no  doctor  can  fathom,  had  done 
its  work.  They  talked  of  over  excite- 
ment, of  nervous  exhaustion,  of  an  irri- 
table brain  ;  but  through  all  their  learned 
jargon  one  fact  was  patent, — Reichardt 
would  never  be  himself  again.    He  came 

to  R ,  took  once  more  to  his  beloved 

violin,  and  lived  by  giving  lessons.  To 
the  bnlliant  period  of  his  life  lie  never 
willingly  alluded,  unless  it  were  to  say 
simply,  "  You  see,  it  was  not  the  work 
that  was  too  much  for  my  brain  ;  it  was 
the  flattery  and  the  vanity.  I  never 
thought  less  of  my  art  and  more  of  my- 
self than  during  that  period  of  success. 
The  true  artist  is  always  humble,  and 
I, — was  punished  for  my  arrogance." 
It  was  strange  to  hear  him  speaking 
thus.  There  was  something  godlike 
about  the  n^an,  with  his  noble,  earnest 
face,  and  grand,  quiet  manner. 

Sudden  affliction  came  upon  me,  then 


severe  illness,  and  during  a  period  of 
twelve  months  I  heard  nothing  of  the 
outside  world.  Absolute  repose  seemed 
the  only  good  that  earth  still  had  to  offer, 
and  I  shrank  from  all  contact  with  the 
outer  world  with  a  dread  that  wasrapidly 
growing  into  a  morbid  terror  of  my  kind, 
when  my  good  old  doctor  ordered  me  to 
the  South.  Before  making  this  journey 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
gather  strength,  and  so  in  the  dim  twi- 
light of  the  early  autumn .  evenings  I 
crept  out,  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
tried  and  faithful  friend,  prepared  to 
leave  my  garden  for  the  first  time.  On 
the  bridge,  just  where  the  river  bends 
and  tall  Italian  villas  are  reflected  in  the 
gliding  waters ;  where  the  watch  stands 
at  the  town  gates,  through  which  the 
tired  burghers  and  their  families  are 
passing  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the 
coffee  gardens  beyond  the  town, — whence 
a  Iiappy  hum  of  finished  toil  arises, — on 
the  bridge,  the  golden  harvest  moon 
shining  full  upon  us,  and  one  great  star 
in  the  purplp  heavens,  Reichardt  and  I 
met  again.  He  said  nothing  of  my  ID- 
ness,  no  word  of.  sympathy  as  to  my 
sorrows.  He  had  no  need.  It  was  all 
in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  the  grasp  of 
his  hand,  in  the  pitying  tendemej»  of 
his  eyes ;  and  when  he  spoke  hi?  voice 
was  as  the  voice  of  an  angel.  "And 
you  are  going  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  so  the  doctors  say." 

"  And  to  Italy  ;— the  land  of  art,  of 
song !  Well  says  the  proverb,  *  Vedi 
Napoli' — "  But  here  he  stopped  sud- 
denly. 

"  E  poi  mori,"  I  added.  «  WoU,  one 
grows  indifferent." 

"  I  shall  see  you  once  more,"  ho  ssud, 
and  we  parted. 

A  week  later  he  came  to  me.  Every- 
thing was  ready :  our  trunks  were  pad:- 
ed  and  corded;  all  the  little  familiar 
ornaments  And  trifles  were  pat  away; 
paper,  and  string,  and  luggage  labels  were 
lying  about  the  room;  a  few  hailf- 
withcred  flowers  in  a  glass  lay  upon  the 
table;  discomfort  and  desolation  were 
all  around.  The  leaves  were  dropping 
off  a  great  walnut  tree  close  to  the  win- 
dows, and  the  flowers  all  hung  their 
lieads  in  a  hopeless,  downcast  way ;  dead 
leaves  blew  about  the  garden-paths ;  the 
lawn  was  all  ragged  and  mitrimmed ;  the 
walks  dank  and  neglected.    I  sat  there 
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in  a  state  of  bluntccl  indifiercnce,  think- 
ing of  nothing,  caring  for  nothing,  wish- 
ing for  nothing.  In  fact,  the  utter  nul- 
lity and  void  in  my  licart  made  it  ache 
for  want  of  better  occupants.  Just  then 
Rpichai'dt  came  in.  I  was  almost  un- 
willing to  see  him.  I  remembered,  in 
an  unreasoning,  unconscious  kind  of 
way,  that  he  or  his  art  had  been  able  to 
stir  up  some  sort  of  emotion  in  me ;  I 
scarcely  remembered  whether  pleasurable 
or  otherwise  now,  and  the  vague  remem- 
brance alarmed  and  annoyed  me.  Re- 
pose, absolute  repose,  was  all  I  wanted  ; 
to  be  let  alone,  to  be  given 

"Long  rest,  or  deatli,  dark  dcatli,  or  dreamful 
oaso ; " 

anytliiiic:,  anythini^  but  emotion.  Kei- 
chardt  drew  a  chair  near  to  me,  and  sat 
down.  I  saw  that  his  brow  was 
troubled,  but  his  troubles  could  not 
reach  me.  And  then  he  began  to  speak. 
I  listened  to  the  sound,  but  not  to  the 
sense  of  the  words.  In  my  selfish  in- 
difference that  would  have  fatigued  me ; 
but  his  voice  was  iniinitely  soothing,  and 
fell  on  my  heart  like 

"  Music  that  gentlicr  on  the  spirit  lies. 
Than  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes." 

Once  he  looked  at  the  piano.  He  had 
spout  many  happy  hours  drawing  forth 
marvels  from  its  otherwise  mediocre 
tones.  "Xot  that,"  I  said.  "Don't 
play  to  me  ;  my  heart  would  break." 

"Here,"  he  said;  "I  have  brought 
you  something  which  I  hope  in  happier, 
hours  may  yet  give  you  pleasure.  I 
have  often  played  you  songs,  unpublish- 
ed, and  which  now  probably  never  will 
be    published,   composed    by    my    old 

friends  L ,  and   L ,  and   F -, 

in  the  far-off  Loipsic  days.  This 
'Weaver's  Song,'  I  remember,  you 
liked.  I  could  not  venture  to  offer  you 
anything  worthy  of  your  accei>tance  in 
a  general  sense ;  these  have  a  modest 
worth;  they  are  good  in  themselves, 
and  they  cannot  be  bought ;  they  are 
not  a  g\%  but  a  souvenir  of  the  many 
happy  hours  I  have  spent  in  your  house." 
lie  laid  a  book  upon  the  table  as  he 
spoke.  I  saw  my  own  name  in  gilt  let- 
ters on  the  cover,  and  opening  it,  I  re- 
cognized eight  of  my  favorite  songs, 
copied  in  so  marvellous  a  manner,  and 
with  such  quaint  and  exquisite  conceits 
of  allegory  and  imagery,  that  it  appear- 


ed to  me  as  though  the  notes  of  music 
and  the  words  were  dancing  through 
Fairy-land.  I  saw  that  the  thing  was 
costly,  and  precious, — a  work  of  art.  I 
shrank  from  accepting  anything  so  valu- 
able at  the  hands  of  one  ill  able  to 
afford  such  a  gift.  But  whilst  I  was 
pondering  what  I  should  say,  Avhether  I 
could  really  venture  to  accept  it,  or  how 
to  refuse  it  so  as  not  to  wound  the  gen- 
tle heart  of  the  donor,  Keichardt  spoke 
again.  "  See,  here  is  your  favorite 
'  Cradle-song,' — the  song  to  which  you 
have  so  often  sung  the  dear  little  ones  to 
sleep." 

A  beautiful  child  played  amongst  the 
flowers,  whilst  bees  and  butterflies  peo- 
pled the  air;  and  then  the  child,  tired 
with  play,  had  sunk  lo  sleep,  its  rosy 
hands  relaxed,  and  the  already  fading, 
flowers  dropping  from  its  little  pinafore; 
and  further  on,  a  beautiful  angel  kissed 
the  tired  little  one  on  the  smiling,  inno- 
cent brow ;  and  yet  further,  the  white- 
winged  messenger  had  gathered  the 
little  flower  to  his  bosom,  and  was 
bearing  it  through  the  calm  star-lit  sky 
to  the  great  eternal  flower-garden.  As 
I  looked  at  the  child,  I  saw  it  was  a 
portrait  of  My  Master's  little  son, — a 
rare  and  lovely  boy,  with  ^reat 
questioning  blue  eyes,  and  a  golden 
glory  round  his  head.  A  child  I  had, — 
yes, — sometimes  almost  envied  him.  "  It 
is  your  little  P]rnst !  "  I  cried. 

"  Yes ;  still  my  Ernst,  but  not  as  you 
knew  him.  He  is  gone  from  us.  He 
listens  now  to  those  eternal  melodies 
which  ear  hath  not  heard.  He  sees 
those  wondrous  beauties  which  eye  hath 
not  seen.  He  has  passed  for  ever  from 
the  pain  of  this  world,  to  the  perfect 
life  which  has  no  end."  There  was  a 
pause.  What  could  I  say  ?  I  found  no 
words.  "I  thought  it  would  please 
you,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment,  "  and 
you  see  I  have  taken  care  that  you 
should  not  forget  us.  You  will  find  us 
all  somewhere  in  these  homely  heart-felt 
songs.  I  was  once  a  tolerable  draughts- 
man, and  you  see  I  have  given  a  free 
rein  to  fancy,  for  my  margins  have  all, 
if  not  more  than  all  a  painter's  license. 
But,  humble  though  my  offering  be,  I 
wished  it  to  bo  unique  of  its  kind,  and 
that  no  other  hand  than  mine  should 
touch  it.  If  only  you  are  a  little  pleased, 
I  am  more  than  satisfied." 
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"  My  Master ;  my  dear  Master !" 

"  And  my  beloved  pupil ! " 

"  But  oh,  my  hateful  selfishness !  And 
you,  wearied  and  worn,  sorrowing  for 
your  sweet  angel-child ; — you  have  done 
this  for  me  ?    How  can  I  thank  you  ?  " 

"Take  it,  and  think  sometimes  of  me, 
— of  us, — of  him." 

The  thin  light  hair,  like  a  halo  about 
his  noble  head, — the  calm  resignation, 
yet  inspired  faith  of  his  voice,  the  grand 
yet  gentle  aspect  of  the  whole  man, 
smote  on  me  with  a  sense  of  wild  regret, 


for  that  "  death  in  life, — the  days  that 
were  no  more," — and  falling  on  my 
knees,  I  reverently,  but  with  grief  and 
love  unspeakable,  kissed  those  delicate 
hands  whose  cunning  had  revealed  to 
me  so  many  marvellous  things.  He  re- 
mained calm,  speaking  only  some  few 
sweet,  serious,  earnest  words,  where- 
with to  sooth  my  grief;  then  laying  hia 
hand  upon  my  head,  he  prayed  God  to 
bless  me,  and  so  passed  from  my  presence 
into  the  unknown  future. 


-♦♦♦- 
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What  shadows  we  are,  and  what 
shadows  we  pursue !  This  reflection  of 
an  elder  statesman  and  a  greater,  was 
often  in  the  mind  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Graham,  and,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  not  unfrequently  on  his  lips,  O  curas 
hominiim!  o  quantum  est  in  rebus 
inane  !  Men  were  ever  of  old,  and  they 
are  found  to  be  now,  the  willing  victims 
of  illusion  in  all  stages  of  life  :  children, 
youths,  adults,  and  old  men,  all,  as 
Emerson  puts  it,  are  Ifed  by  one  bauble 
or  another :  Yoganidra,  the  goddess  of 
illusion,  Proteus,  or  Momus,  or  Gylfi's 
Mocking — for  the  Power  has  many 
names — is  stronger  than  the  Titans, 
stronger  than  Apollo.  "  There  are  as 
many  pillows  of  illusion  as  flakes  in  a 
snow-storm.  Wo  wake  from  one  dream 
into  another  dream.  The  toys,  to  be 
sure,  are  various,  and  are  graduated  in 
refinement  to  the  quality  of  the  dupe." 
For  instance,  the  intellectual  man  re- 
quires a  fine  bait,  while  the  sots  arc  easily 
amused.  "  But  everybody  is  drugged 
with  his  own  frenzy,  and  the  pageant 
marches  at  all  hours,  with  music  and 
banner  and  badge."  False  glozing 
])leasures,  to  adopt  George  Herbert's 
diction, 

-tcasks  of  happiness 


Foolish  nijrht-fires, women's  and  children's  wishes, 
Chases  in  arras,  gilded  emptiness, 
Shadows  well  mounted,  dreams  in  a  career, 
Embroider'd  lies,  nothing  between  two  dishes, 
These  are  the  pleasures  here. 

Marcus  Antoninus,  in  his  Meditations, 
harps  on  the  note  of  Shadow-hunting  or 
Shadow-hunted  Sliadows.  You  will  soon 
be  reduced  to  ashes  and  skeleton,  he 


keeps  telling  himself;  and  even  if  yon 
leave  a  name, — what  is  a  name  ?  vox  et 
2>rmterea  7iihil,  The  shadows  yon,  a 
shade,  pursue,  are  miserably  shadowy. 
The  prizes  of  life  are  so  mean,  ho  says, 
that  to  scuflie  for  them  is  ridiculous,  and 
puts  him  in  mind  of  a  parcel  of  puppies 
snarling  for  Ji  bone,  or  of  the  contests  of 
children  for  a  toy.  Wherever  he  looks, 
the  wide  world  over,  and  in  whatever 
age  of  its  history,  he  sees  abundance  of 
people  very  busy,  and  big  with  their 
projects,  who  drop  off  presently,  and 
moulder  to  dust  and  ashes.  The  freshest 
laurels  wither  apace,  and  the  echoes  of 
Fame  are  soon  silenced.  The  "  insect 
youth  "  that  people  the  air  and  make  it 
^murmurous  with  busy  life, — is  not  their 
close  resemblance  to  the  children  of  men 
one  of  poetry's  commonplaces  ? 

To  Contemplation's  sober  eyo 

Such  is  the  race  of  Man ; 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began. 
Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay 
But  flutter  through  life's  little  day 
In  fortune's  varying  colors  drest ; 

Brush'd  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance 

Or  chill'd  by  Age,  their  airy  dance 
They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest 

Having  asked  to  be  told  her  fortune  by 
the  Wise  Wight  of  Mucklestane  Moor, 
JVIiss  Ilderton,  in  Scott's  stoiy,  is  told  by 
the  cynical  Recluse  that  it  is  a  simple 
one  ;  an  endless  chase  through  life  after 
follies  not  worth  catching,  and  when 
caught,  successively  thrown  away — a 
chase,  pursued  from  the  days  of  tottering 
infancy  to  those  of  old  age  upon  his 
crutches.  ''  Toys  and  merry-makings  in 
childhood— love  and  its  absurdities  in 
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youth — Bpadille  andbasto  in  Age,  shall 
succeed  each  other  as  objects  of  pursuit 
— flowers  and  butterflies  in  spring — 
butterflies  and  thistledown  in  summer — 
withered  leaves  iu  autumn  and  winter — 
all  pursued,  all  caught,  all  flung  aside." 
Mrs.  Battle's  philosophy  of  life,  as  ex- 
pounded in  her  opinions  on  whist,  is 
at  one  with  that  of  graver  and  greater 
authorities.  She  regards  man  as  a  gam- 
ing animal,  who  must  be  always  trying 
to  get  the  better  in  something  or  other 
— a  passion  that  can  scarcely,  she  con- 
tends, be  more  safely  expounded  than  in 
a  game  at  cards— cards  being  a  temporary 
illusion ;  in  truth,  a  mere  drama ;  ''  for 
we  do  but  play  at  being  mightily  con- 
cerned, where  a  few  idle  shillings  are  at 
stake,  yet,  during  the  illusion,  we  are  as 
mightily  concerned  as  those  whose  stake 
is  crowns  and  kingdoms."  They  are  a 
sort  of  dream-fighting,  she  argues ;  much 
ado, great  battling,  and  little  bloodshed; 
mighty  means  for  disproportioned  ends ; 
quite  as  diverting,  and  a  great  deal  more 
imioxious,  than  many  of  those  more 
serious  games  of  life,  which  men  play, 
without  esteeming  them  to  be  such. 
TeUe  est  la  vie,  as  most  of  us  live  it. 

Broam  after  dream  onsues, 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 
And  still  are  disappoiuted, 

writes  William  Cowper.  Not  at  all  in 
the  same  measure  or  manner,  but  pretty 
much  to  the  same  eflect,  writes  the 
picturesque  poet  of  Bells  and  Pome- 
granates : 

It  is  but  to  keep  the  nerves  at  strain, 

To  dry  one  s  eyes  and  laugh  at  a  fall, 
And  baffled,  get  up  to  begin  again, — 

80  the  diace  take  up  one's  life,  that's  all. 
While,  look  but  once  from  your  farthest  bound, 

At  me  so  deep  in  the  dust  and  dark, 
No  sooner  the  old  hope  drops  to  ground 

Than  a  new  one,  straight  to  the  self-same  mark, 

I  shape  rae — 
Ever 
llemoved ! 

Side  by  side  with  the  massiveness  of  the 
Roman  Past,  muses  Mr.  Hawthorne,  all 
matters  that  we  handle  or  dream  of  now- 
a-days  look  evanescent  and  visionary 
alike ;  and  he  pictures  accordingly  his 
four  chief  figures  in  "  Transformation  " 
as  persons  conscious  of  this  dreamy 
character  of  the  present,  as  compared 
with  the  square  blocks  of  granite  where- 
with the  Romans  built  their  lives.  "Per- 
haps it  even  contributed  to  the  fanciful 
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merri^nent  which  was  just  now  their 
mood.  When  we  feel  ourselves  fading 
into  shadows  and  unrealities,  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  be  sad,  but  rather 
to  laugh  as  gayly  as  we  can,  and  ask 
little  reason  wherefore." 

He  says,  in  what  has  been  called  a 
commentary  on  Bossuet's  mot,  that  the 
corpse  of  a  man  becomes  a  je  ne  sais 
quoi,  for  which  there  is  no  name  in  any 
language. 

What  shadows  we  are!  Ashes  to 
ashes  ends,  even  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
man's  noblest  story ;  and  dust  to  dust 
concludes  his  noblest  song. 

0  death  all-eloquent !  you  only  prove 

What  dust  we  doat  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love. 

Hawthorne's  Gervayse  Hastings  is  a 
type  and  symbol,  when  he  describes  him- 
self as  depressed  by  a  haunting  perception 
of  unreality ;  as  one  to  whom  all  things, 
all  persons,  are  like  shadows  fiickering 
on  the  wall.  "Neither  have  I  myself 
any  real  existence,"  he  says,  "  but  am  a 
shadow  like  the  rest."  And  the  end 
— not  to  say  the  moral — of  his  story 
may  serve  to  remind  us  of  the  Abb6 
Gerbet's  words.  Gervayse  Hastings  is 
seated  with  other  guests  at  a  feast — of 
very  odd  fellows — over  whom  is  sus- 
pended the  skeleton  of  the  oddest  of  all, 
the  founder  of  the  feast.  As  the  speak- 
er ceased  his  confession  of  shadowy  ex- 
periences, "  it  so  chanced  that  at  this 
juncture  the  decayed  ligaments  of  the 
skeleton  gave  way,  and  the  dry  bones 
fell  together  in  a  heap.  .  .  .  The 
attention  of  the  company  being  thus  di- 
verted, for  a  single  instant,  from  Ger- 
vayse Hastings,  they  perceived,  on  turn- 
ing again  towards  him,  that  the  old  man 
had  undergone  a  change.  His  shadow 
had  ceased  to  flicker  on  the  wall."  The 
woe  of  this  old  man  was,  that  to  him 
the  world  to  come  was  all  shadow  too 

Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  expresses  her 
belief  that  in  youth  and  middle  age 
there  is  often  a  real  conviction  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  most  estab- 
lished temporal  things,  but  that  in  old 
age  it  is  not  merely  a  conviction, 
but  a  vivid  palpable  reality,  and 
that  the  eternal  mountains  do  then 
indeed  api>ear  near  at  hand,  while 
all  the  campai^  around  seems  faded 
into  shadowy  distance ;  and  she  inclines 
to  say,  like  the  monk,  who  for  forty 
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years  had  exhibited  the  picture  of  the 
Last  Snpper,  tliat  he  had  seon  bo  many 
pass  away,  that  himeelf  and  those  he 
BDoke  to  Heemed  a  ehadon*,  while  the 
blessed  institution  of  the  Holy  Supper 
stood  before  him  nlone  a  reality.  But 
many  is  the  young  heart  that  feels  as 
Margaret  Hale  felt,  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
story,  when  to  hor  life  seemed  a  vain 
show,  GO  unsubstantial,  and  Aickcring, 
and  fleeting,  and  when  "it  was  na  if 
from  some  atirial  hclfry,  high  up  above 
the  stir  and  jar  of  the  eartli,  there  was  a 
bell  eontiuually  tolling, '  All  are  shad- 
ows ! — all  are  ])assing  1 — all  is  past ! ' " 

Xe  tenis  mtme  sera  detruit,  as  Tji 
Bmycreeays :  "  cc  n'est  qu'un  point  dans 
Ics  espaccs  imnicnsos  de  I'itci'nit^,  ct  il 
sera  eflac6.  II  y  a  de  I<'g6re3  et  frivolcs 
circflUEtances  du  terns,  qui  no  sont  pas 
stables,  qui  passciit,  et  que  j'apnellc  des 
modes,  la  grandeur.  In  Ihvcar,  les  rich- 
eases,  la  puissance,  I'autorite,  I'indepen- 
dance,  le  plnisir,  Ics  joies,  la  supcrfluito. 
Que  dcviendront  ccs  modes,  quand  le 
tems  mCmo  aura  diEparu?  La  vertit 
scute,  si  peu  u  la  mode,  va  au-delk  des 
teina." 

Between  two  worlds  life  horers  like  a  star 
Twizt  night  aud  raoro,  upon  llie  liorizon'a  verge : 
How  liltlo  do  wc  know  that  whicli  wc  arel 
Bow  less  what  we  mav  be  t  Thn  cleninl  surge 
or  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bean  afar 
Oar  bubbles ;  aa  ttioold  burst,  I1ewc^nc^c^, 
Lagli'd  from  tlie  ToDin  ft  ases ;  while  the  grftveg 
Of  empire  bcavo  but  like  Eome  passiiijif  wove!'. 

So  writes  Byron  in  the  poem  that  con- 
tains perhaps  hia  grandest  and  most 
powerlid  strains,  interspersed  among  hia 
wittiest  and  most  wicked  ones.  If  ever 
man  was  liaunted  by  the  conTiction  that 
we  arc  shadows  all,  and  that  shadows 
are  our  pursuit,  it  Has  ho.  But  with 
him  there  was  nothing  of  a  "  saving 
faith  "  in  this.  As  Sliakspeaic's  Prince 
of  Arragon  reads  on  the  Ecroll  at  Bel- 
mont, 

Some  there  be  Uint  sliadows  kiss ; 

Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss ; 
and  of  such  was  Byron.  And  he  knew 
it,  Kotmore  alive  to  this  philosophy  was 
Cowper  himself,  when  he  {uctui-cd  men 
For  threescore  years  cicployed  with  cenreloss  care 
Jn  cBtcliing  sniuku  and  ICediiig  upon  uir ; 

or  when  he  pointed  with  this  moral  his 
linoE  on  tlje  fvWed  poplars  that  once  lent 
him  a  shade,  lieocaih  which  he  had  so 


often  hcen  charmed  by  the  I 

sweet  flowing  ditty : 

lis  a  Sight,  lo  engu^c  me,  if  anjtbtng  can, 

To  mnxt  ciii  the  perif'hiiig  pieaEures  of  man ; 

Though  hisUTobe  a  dream,  Liae[iJo]:ineDtB,lKe, 

Have  a  bbiog  1«es  dun.b;a  evan  than  be. 

One  great  amusement  of  the  hotue- 
hold  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  on  the 
testimony  of  its  poet-laureate,  was, 

In  a  huge  erjsta!  magic  globe  to  apj, 

Still  a::  you  turned  it,  all  things  that  do  pua 

Upon  this  anMiiU  earth ;  where  coostantlf 

Of  idly  busy  men  the  rcstleas  fry 

Huu  bustling  to  and  fro  with  foolish  haate, 

In  Fcnreh  of  plonnires  vain  that  Eh)m  them  flj, 

Or  which,  oblaiBod,  the  caitiflU  do  not  tasto. 

If,  with  Cliureliill,  wo  stand  as 
Speetotcrs  only  on  this  bustling  stage, 
n'e  sec  ntist  vain  desipcns  mankind  engage: 
Vice  after  vice  witli  ardor  they  pursue, 
And  one  old  folly  bringH  forth  twenty  new.    .    . 
Squirrels  for  nuts  contend,  and  wrong  or  right, 
For  Uio  world's  empire,  kings,  ambitious,  fight 
'^S'bat  o6da  ? — lo  us  'tis  all  the  selfsame  tfaii^ 
A  nut,  a  world,  a  aiiuirrel,  and  a  king. 
In  other  verses,  and  another  measure, 
the  eamo.  poet  justifies  his  use  of  the  Or 
prcs-sion  "  whatever  shadows  wc  pursne," 
iiy  the  interpolated  comment, 
For  our  pursuits,  be  what  they  will, 
Are  little  more  tlian  ahadows  still ; 
Too  Bwifl  they  fly,  too  swiitand  ationg. 
For  man  to  catdi  or  hold  them  long. 

Of  world-wide  application  is  what  Bei^ 
nardin  dc  Saint-Picrro  said  of  himtelf 
by  way  of  piivate  interpretation. 

(loldsniilli  was  not  altogether  id  sport 
when  he  made  Croaker  in  the  comedy 
pronounce  life  to  bo,  at  the  greatest  and 
best,  but  a  frow.ird  child,  that  must  bo 
humored  and  coaxed  a  little  till  it  falla 
asleep,  and  then  all  the  care  is  otctj 
while  Honey  wood  assents — Good-na- 
tured Man  that  he  is — with  a  ready 
"  Very  true,  sir ;  nothing  can  exceed  ths 
vanity  of  our  existence,  hut  tlic  folly  of 
our  pnrsnita,"  For  Goldsmith  was  in 
sad  earnest  when  he  wroto  of  himself  u 
one 

Impelled  with  sleps  unceasing  lo  punne 
^omc  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  vtnr; 
That,  like  the  circle  boundingcenh  and  aklei, 
Allures  (Voni  far,  yet,  as  I  ft^low,  flies. 

Shadow-hunted  shadows  is  tbo  tot 
text  for  Mr.  Carlyle.  World's  memoty 
is  very  whimsical  now  and  then  be  nyt, 
in  recording  the  forgotten  exploits  of 
Job.inn,  King  of  Bohemia,  '*  all  which 
have  ]>rovcd  voiceless  in   the  World*! 
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ly;  while  the  casual  Shadow  of  a 
er  he  once  wore  has  proved  vocal 
"  And  a  whole  chapter  is  devoted 
d  entitled,  a  Kaiser  hunting  Shad- 
-Kaiser  Karl  with  his  Pragmatic 
on  to  wit,  and  similar  projects, 
or  hobbies,  more  or  less  shadowy 
nsubstantial,  all.  "  There  was  an- 
vast  Shadow,  or  confused  lu2fh- 
continent  of  shadows,  to  which 
)or  Kaiser  held  with  his  customary 
ty.  To  procure  adherences  and 
Jices  to  this  dear  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
vas,  even  more  than  the  shadow 
J  Spanish  crown,"  the  one  grand 
5SS  of  his  life  henceforth.  "  Sha- 
>f  Pragmatic  Sanction,  shadow  of 
•anish  Crown, — it  was  such  shadow- 
igs  of  the  Kaiser  in  Vienna  "  that 
ted  the  Prussian  Double-Marriage, 
ler  object  which  Kaiser  Karl  pur- 
with  some  diligence,  and  which 
wise  proved  a  shadow,"  was  his 
d  East  India  Company,  which  gave 

disturbance  to  mankind.  "  Phis 
le  third  grand  shadow  which  the 
r  chased,  shaking  all  the  world, 
5rank  world,  as  he  strode  after  it." 
1  in  this,  as  in  another  and  another 

no  wonder  he  grew  more  and 
saturnine,  and  "  addicted  to  solid 
rn  field  sports.  His  Political 
5rce  Hunt  {Parforce  Jagd)\  with 
iny  two-footed  terriers,  and  lega- 
y  beagles,  distressing  all  the  world 
eir  baying  and  their  burrowing, 
)roved  to  be  of  Shadows ;  and 
1  into  thin  air,  to  a  very  singular 
e!"  Many  chapters  later  Mr. 
le  recurs  to  his  picture  of  the 
jcr  in  his  Shadow-hunt,  coursing 
ragmatic  Sanction  chiefly,  as  he  has 
these  twenty  years  past" — and  so 
3  a  chapter  entitled,  by  a  mixed 
>hor,  "  Kaiser's  Shadow-hunt  has 
t  Fire  " — ^by  contact,  namely,  with 
raable  Poland.  And  a  subsequent 
er  details  the  damages  the  poor 
r  had  to  pay  for  meddling  in  Polish 
ms, — "  for    galloping    thither    in 

of  Shadows.  .  .  .  This  may 
isidered  as  the  consummation  of 
Laiser's  Shadow-hunt;  or  at  least 
liting  and  exploding  point.  .  .  . 
>w-bunt  is  now  all  gone  to  Prag- 

Sanction,  as  it  were  :  that  is  now 
le  thing  left  in  Nature  for  a  Kaiser  ; 
hat  he  will  love,  and  chase,  as  the 


summary  of  all  things."  From  this 
point  we  see  him  go  steadily  down,  and 
at  a  rapid  rate, — ^getting  into  disastrous 
Turkish  wars,  "  with  as  little  prepara- 
tion for  War  or  Fact  as  a  life-long 
Hunt  of  Shadows  presupposes." 

Or  let  us  take  our  stand,  with  the 
same  philosopher,  in  that  (EU-de-JBceuf, 
in  the  Versailles  Palace  Gallery— through 
which  what  Figures  have  passed,  and 
vanished!  "Figures?  Men?  They 
are  fast-fleeting  Shadows ;  fiist  chasing 
each  other:  it  is  not  a  Palace,  but  a 
Caravansery." 

Macaulay  has  his  Sermon  in  a  Church- 
yard. To  that  spot  the  homilist  invites 
all  and  sundry,  and  he  takes  his  stand- 
point for  his  text.  Come  to  this  school 
of  his,  he  bids  us,  with  the  promise  that 
there  we  shall  learn,  "  in  one  short  hour 
of  placid  thought,  a  stoicism  more  deep, 
more  stern,  than  ever  Zone's  porch  hath 
taught : " 

The  plots  and  feats  of  those  that  proas 

To  seize  on  titles,  weaUh  or  power, 
Shall  seem  to  thee  a  game  of  chess. 

Devised  to  pass  a  tedious  hour. 
What  matters  it  to  liim  who  fights 

For  shows  of  unsubstantial  good, 
Whether  his  kings,  and  queens,  and  knights, 

Bo  things  of  flesh,  or  things  of  wood  ? 

Wo  check  and  take,  exult,  and  fret ; 

Our  plans  extend,  our  passions  rise, 
Till  in  our  ardor  wo  forget 

How  worthless  is  the  victor's  prize. 
Soon  fades  the  spell,  soon  comes  the  night : 

Say  will  it  not  be  then  the  same, 
Whether  we  played  the  black  or  white, 

Whether  we  lost  or  won  the  game? 

This  may  remind  us  of  Mrs.  Battle's 
apology  for  whist,  or  of  the  concluding 
sentence  in  a  characteristic  confession 
by  Benjamin  Constant — who,  by  the 
way,  had  said  of  himself  in  a  previous 
letter,  Jepasaerai  convne  line  ombre  sur 
la  terre  e?itre  le  malheur  et  Vennui — he 
records  his  sentiment  profond  et  (like 
his  name)  constant  of  the  shortness  of 
life — a  sentiment,  he  says,  so  deep  and 
so  constant  that  it  makes  the  pen  or 
the  book  drop  from  his  hand  whenever 
he  takes  to  study.  And  readers  ofM. 
de  Tocqueville's  letters  will  remember 
how  often  that  philosophic  writer  con- 
fides to  his  correspondents  his  convic- 
tion that  there  is  no  one  thing  in  the 
world  capable  of  fixing  and  satisfying 
him.  He  had  attained  a  success  un- 
hoped for  at  the  beginning  of   his  oa- 
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reer,  but  was  far  from  happy.  Often, 
in  imagination,  he  would  fancy  himself 
at  the  summit  of  human  greatness; 
and  when  there,  the  conviction  would 
force  itself  irrepressibly^  upon  him,  that 
the  same  painful  sensations  would  follow 
him  to  that  sublime  altitude. 

Succeeding  ?  What  is  the  great  use 
of  succeeding  ?  muses  the  master  show- 
man of  Vanity  Fair.  Failing  ?  Where 
is  the  great  harm?  "Psha!  These 
things  appear  as  nought,  when  Time 
passes — ^lime  the  consoler — ^Time  the 
anodyne — Time  the  gray  calm  satirist, 
whose  sad  smile  seems  to  say.  Look,  O 
man,  at  the  vanity  of  the  objects  you 
pursue,  and  of  yourself  who  pursue 
them!'' 

Dust  are  our  frameB ;  and,  gilded  dust,  our  pride 
Looks  only  for  a  niomeut  whole  and  sound ; 
Like  that  loiig-huried  body  of  the  klnjar, 
Found  lying  with  his  urns  aud  omameDtSf 
Which  at  a  touch  of  light,  an  air  of  hcavcD, 
Slipt  into  ashes  aud  was  found  no  more. 

The!  professed  cynic,  remarks  an 
essayist  on  the  theme  of  Occasional 
Cynicism,  has  reached  the  delightful 
conclusion  that  "the  whole  thing,"  by 
which  he  means  life  and  all  its  interests, 
is  a  sheer  mistake  and  piece  of  confusion. 
And  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  grander 
and  loftier  type  of  mind,  this  difficulty 
is  held  by  the  same  writer  to  be  the 
"  starting-j)oint  of  all  systems  of  religion 
and  philosophy,  of  which  it  is  the  object 
to  show  either  that  aims  exist  before 
men's  eyes  that  are  solid  realities  worth 
pursuing,  and  not  mere  shadows,  or  else 
that  even  shadows  are  better  worth 
pursuing  in  some  one  way  than  in  all 
others." 

Jeffrey  s  earlier  letters  abound  in 
almost  cynical  reflections  on  the  folly  of 
ambition  j^  and  the  "  ridiculous  self- 
importance  "  implied  in  "  heroic  toils." 
The  whole  game  of  life  seemed  to  him  a 
little  childish,  "and  the  puppets  that 
strut  and  look  lofty  very  nearly  as  ridi- 
culous as  those  that  value  themselves  on 
their  airs  and  graces — poor  little  bits  of 
rattling  timber— to  be  jostled  in  a  bag 
as  soon  as  the  curtain  drops."  "God 
lielp  us,  it  is  a  foolish  little  thing  this 
human  life  at  the  best ;  and  it  is  half 
ridiculous  and  half  pitiful  to  see  what 
importance  we  ascribe  to  it,  and  to  its 
little  ornaments  and  distinctions,"  &c. 
We  are,  as  a  modem  poet  of  name  and 


promise  puts  it,  forever  at  hide-and-Mk 
with  our  souls: 


Not  in  Hades  alone 


Doth  Sisyphus  roll,  ever  fnistnito,  the  stone, 
Do  the  DaDaids  ply,  ever  vainly,  the  sieve. 
Tasks  as  futile  does  earth  to  its  denicenB  give. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  shortness  and 
uncertainty  of  life,  how  despicable,  ex- 
claims David  Ilume,  seem  all  our  pursuits 
of  happiness !     And  even  if  we  would 
extend  our   concern  beyond   our  own 
life,  he  goes  on  to  say,  how  frivolous  ap- 
pear our  most  enlarged  and  most  gener- 
ous   projects,   when    we    consider  tha 
incessant    changes    and  revolutions  of 
human  affairs,  by  which  laws  and  leftra- 
ing,  books  and  governments,  are  hurried 
away  by  time,  as  by  a  rapid  stream,  and 
are  lost  in  the  immense  ocean  of  matter. 
If  such  a  reflection  certainly  tends  (to 
mortify  all  our  passions,  does  it  not,  asks 
the  essayist,   thereby  counterwork  the 
artifice    of   nature,    by  which   we  are 
"  happily  deceived  into  an  opinion  that 
human  life  is  of  some  importance  ?  And 
may  not  such  a  reflection  be  employed 
with  success  by  voluptuous  reasoners,  in 
order  to  lead  us  from  the  paths  of  action 
and  virtue  into  the  flowery  fields  of 
indolence  and  pleasure  ?  "    The  Chinese 
have  been  pointed  to,  by  a  moral  philor 
sophcr,  to  point  his  moral,  which  is,  the 
desolating  tendency  of  Secularism — they 
having  learnt  practically,    as    well    as 
theoretically,  to  think  of  themselves  as 
mere  transitory  beings,   who  have  no 
future  life  to   expect,  aud  no  present 
Providence  to  reverence  or  fear;  and 
the  result  he  takes  to  be,  that  they  are 
the  meanest,  the  most  deceitful,  ana  one 
of  the  most  vicious  nations  in  the  world 
— a  people  who  literally  sit  in  darkness^ 
and  whose  lives  are  passed  in  the  shadow 
of  death.    '^  In  all  the  world  there  is  no 
more  terrible  or  instructive  example  of 
the  practical  results  of  looking  anon  men 
as  mere  passing  shadows,  who  have  no 
superior  and  no  hereafter."    Once  sao- 
ceed,  this  waiter  argues,  in  persuading 
men  that  they  are  mere  passing  pheno- 
mena, ]>ossessing  no  more   distmctire 
qualities  than  the  successive  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  the  consequence  is  inevitable. 
"  They  will  cease — gradually,  impercepti- 
bly, and  with  all  sorts  of  moral,  and 
perhaps  religious,  reflections  on  thdrlips 
— to  care  for  what  is  great,  permanent! 
and  noble,  and  they  wul  become,  in  the 
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fallest  sense  of  the  words,  beasts  that 
perish." 

Many  men,  says  Archdeacon  Hare, 
spend  their  lives  in  gazing  at  their  own 
snadows,  and  so  dwindle  away  into 
shadows  thereof.  And  one  of  his  com- 
panion guessers  at  truth  remarks,  that 
instead  of  watching  the  bird  as  it  flies 
above  our  heads,  we  chase  his  shadow 
along  the  ground ;  and,  finding  we  cannot 
grasp  it,  we  con  chide  it  to  be  nothing. 

If  man  be  a  reality,  says  John  Sterling, 
no  empty  vision  in  the  dreaming  soul  of 
nature,  but  inwardly  substantial  and 
personal,  that  which  he  most  earnestly 
desires,  which  best  satisfies  his  whole 
bein^,  must  be  real  too.  And  here  is  a 
parallel  passage  from  a  later  author : 


Yes,  this  life  is  the  war  of  tho  False  and  the  True. 
Yet  this  hfe  is  a  truth ;  though  so  complex  to  view 
That  its  latent  veracity  few  of  us  find.     .    .     . 
Ay,  tho  world  but  a  frivolous  phantasm  seems, 
And  mankind  in  the  mass  but  as  motes  in  sun- 
beams; 
But  when  Fate,  from  the  midst  of  this  frivolous 

nature, 
Selects  for  her  purpose  some  frail  human  creature, 
And  the  Angel  of  Sorrow,  outstretching  a  wan 
Forefinger  to  mark  him,  strikes  down  from  the  man 
The  false  life  that  hid  him,  the  man^s  self  appears 
A  solemn  reality:     Him  the  dread  spheres 
Of  heaven  and  hell  with  their  forces  dispute, 
And  dare  we  bo  indifferent?  Hence,  and  be  mute, 
Light  scoffer,  vain  trifler  I    Through  all  thou  dis- 

cemost 
A  Greater  than  thou  is  at  work,  and  in  earnest; 
And  he  who  darea  trifle  with  man,  trifles  too 
With  man's  awful  Maker.     .     .     . 
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St.  Paurs. 
PROVERBS. 


A  PROVERB  has  been  called — and  very 
happily — "  the  wisdom  of  many ;  the  wit 
of  one." 

One  or  two  of  the  features  which  be- 
long to  proverbial  sayings  may,  perhaps, 
be  most  clearly  exhibited  by  the  aid  of 
a  comparison  between  such  expressions 
and  certain  legal  maxims  with  which 
most  people  are  familiar.  These  two 
kinds  of  plirases  closely  resemble  one 
another  in  the  popular  notions  about 
their  origin.  Both  are  commonly  held 
to  have  been  first  put  forth  by  some  un- 
questionable authority, — and  very  much 
of  the  credit  attached  to  them  is  based 
on  this  opinion.  We  suspect,  neverthe- 
less, that  for  the  fame  of  the  authors  of 
these  maxims,  and  for  the  influence  of 
their  utterances  too,  it  is  quite  as  well 
that  we  don't  know  who  they  were. 

If  we  could  trace  the  legal  adage  to 
the  particular  bc-wigged  lawyer  who 
first  pronounced  it;  or  the  wise  saw  to 
tho  particular  be-capped  old  woman  who 
first  put  her  good-man  to  silence  with  it, 
however  proud  we  might  be  of  our  success 
in  research,  we  should  find  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  saying  irreparably  marred. 
There  is  another  resemblance  between 
the  two  sorts  of  expression  we  are  com- 
paring. They  are  alike  in  possessing  an 
estimation  and  weight  in  the  minds,  of 
the  vulgar,  which  the  initiated  disallow. 

There  is  an  "esoteric"  doctrine  of 
proverbs,  as  well  as  of  their  semblances 


in  law.  The  common  opinion  about  some 
of  the  tritest  maxims  of  our  law-books 
ascribes  to  them  a  most  portentous  im- 
portance. They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  first  promulgated  by  some  authority 
greater  than  any  that  now  exists,  and  to 
have  been  ordained,  by  an  irrevocable 
decree,  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  juris- 
prudence. More  sacred  than  a  corona- 
tion oath,  not  even  an  hereditary  legis- 
lator must  meddle  with  them;  for  an 
attempt  to  limit  their  operation  to  the 
slightest  extent  would  be  a  sort  of  pro- 
fanity, akin  to  moving  the  repeal  of  the 
Decalogue. 

A  lawyer  knows  better.  He  sees  that, 
these  broad  general  rules  have  to  be 
applied  with  so  many  qualifications  that, 
practically,  they  are  only  really  useful 
in  instructing  tyros  or  bamboozling  ju- 
ries. So,  only  be  cold  enough,  indifferent 
enough  to  the  picturesque  and  the  hoary, 
to  look  critically  at  the  wise  sayings  of 
your  forefathers,  and  how  hollow  the 
most  venerable  will  seem ! 

If  it  is  right  to  argue  that  "badgers 
were  made  to  be  dror'd,"  from  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  devoted  to 
that  use,  and  from  their  behavior  under 
such  circumstances,  we  may  certainly 
infer  that  proverbs  were  designed  for 
contentious  persons  and  controversial 
subjects. 

We  are,  however,  instantly  reminded 
of  one  serious  drawback  to  their  use  in 
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argument,  by  the  analogy  we  have  in- 
stituted between  the  aphorisms  of  com- 
mon life  and  those  of  the  Bar.  If  you 
hear  a  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  quote 
some  legal  mnxim  in  support  of  bis  plea, 
however  pertinent  and  conclusive  it  may 
seem,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  when 
the  time  comes  his  opponent  will  be 
ready  with  another  of  equal  authority 
and  just  as  much  to  the  point,  but  as 
different  from  the  former  as  "yes  "  from 
"  no  "  in  its  bearing  upon  the  matter  in 
hand.  It  is  indeed  not  a  little  singular 
that  evidence  and  argument,  alike  of  the 
most  pretentious  sort,  almost  invariably 
presents  itself  in  about  equal  strength  on 
both  sides  of  a  question.  This  will  com- 
monly be  found  to  hold  good  of  the 
evidence  of  experts  and  scientific  men, 
and  of  the  ariijuments  of  such  young 
pleaders  as  retain  a  weakness  for  broad 
general  principles  and  theoretical  max- 
ims. Is  it  not  just  the  same  when  wo 
resort  to  proverbs  in  our  unwigged  pri- 
vate disputations?  Is  not  this  almost 
invariably  our  fate  ?  We  deal  our 
adversary  a  knock-down  blow, — as  we 
think ;  when,  to  our  dismay,  we  find  we 
have  but  taught  him  how  to  strike ;  for 
the  very  adage,  on  which  w^e  counted 
so  much,  in  a  moment  suggests  another 
to  our  foe,  and  therewith  he  puts  us 
quite  out  of  argumentative  time.  If 
there  is  ever  a  moment  in  which  a  person 
engaged  in  controversy  should  present 
offerings  to  "Nemesis,"  it  is  when  he 
transfixes  his  opponent  with  a  proverb. 
The  man  who  harpoons  a  whale  is  not 
more  thrilled  with  the  excitement  of 
triumph,  and  is  scarcely  in  more  despe- 
rate peril  though  the  next  moment  he 
may  be  in  the  air. 

To  venture  upon  the  use  of  proverbial 
sayings  in  discussion  is  to  run  much  the 
same  risks  as  our  ancestors  in  a  certain 
old  sport  of  theirs.  Whilst  riding  on 
horseback  at  full  speed,  they  used  to  aim 
with  their  lances  at  a  mark  cunninglv 
fixed  upon  a  pole.  To  miss  the  mark 
was,  of  course,  shameful  failure,  but  to 
hit  it  was  but  chequered  glory ;  for  the 
blow  caused  a  bag  of  flour  to  swing 
round  about  the  ears  of  the  rider. 

Indian  travellers  tell  us  of  a  tre/e, 
whose  branches,  bending  to  the  ground, 
strike  root  and  become  fresh  parent 
stems.  This  tree  forms  an  admirable 
illustration  of  those  discussions  in  which 


"  wise  saws  " 


are  resorted  to;  for  ereiy  . 
adage  uttered  gives  rise  to  a  fresh  erop 
of  differences,  and  the  dispatant  who 
utters  it  finds  that  he  is  only  cutting  ovt 
work  for  himself. 

If  my  opponent  backs  up  his  tm- 
ment  with  a  proverb,  at  once  two  model 
of  reply  are  open  to  me.    I  may  join  . 
issue  with  the  "major"  or  the  "minor" 
of  my  adversary.     I  may  qaestion  tb 
intrinsic  truth  or  soundness  of  hismaziiD. 
And  this  a  man  readily  inclines  to  do; 
for  when  a  proverb  is  quoted  against  M, 
we,  of  course,  regard  it  not  as  Uie  "  ir» 
dom  of  many ;  the  wit  of  one,"  but  rather 
as  many  people's  folly,  and  one  mtn^ 
impudence.     But,  on  the  other  bsiid|I 
may  prefer  to  criticise  the  particular  if- 
plication  of  the  saying.    And  the  iritili^ 
of  proverbial  sayings  in   discusdoD  a. 
strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  tUi 
latter  course  almost  invariably  reoMi 
the  whole  question  in  dispute.    If  I  an 
told,  as  persons  of  genius  and  enteipm 
very  often  are  told,  to  "  let  well  alcrn^* 
it  is  open  to  me  to  deny  that  things  ll' 
present  are  "  well ; "  or  I  may  urge  thil 
letting  them  alone  is  not  the  bestw^ 
to  make  them  better. 

If  a  proverb  is  used  as  an  instniincnt 
of  rebuKe, — and  wonderfully  well  fittrt  ^ 
for  rebuke  many  people  think  them^-4t 
is  certain  to  excite  wrath.    For  we  look 
upon  such  a  course  as  a  cool  assomptioD 
that  the  whole  world's  wisdom  and  pn* 
dence  combine  to  condemn  us.  Proveiti 
are  not  vulgarly  regarded  as  the  spcoobct' 
of  fallible  men,  or  as  dicta  which  miyb* 
unsound ;  but  they  are  held  to  be  tho 
writs  and  decrees  of  univeraal  sagsoitji 
and  to  carry  with  them  all  the  auUiori^ 
of  the  court  from  which  they  issue.  Thif 
are  public  servants, — arguments  dietwfl 
in  civic  uniform, — and  we  resent  thA 
intrusion  into  our  private  controvenieli 
just  as  we  should  be  affronted  if  a  poliM^ 
man  were  called  in  to  adjust  any  littb 
personal  difference. 

A  fair  share  of  our  antipathy  to  pro- 
verbs— and  we  are  afraid   it  must  to 
added,  of  our  fondness  for  them  too*' 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  their  wonderftt 
capacity  for  mischief.    The^  famish  a^ 
mirable  opportunities  for  insmoaiioDy  andt 
insinuation  we  all  dislike.    We  prefer  to 
be  told  of  our  failings  boldly  and  can- 
didly, or  at  any  rate  we  think  so, — which 
is  of  coarse  just  the  same  thing.    What 
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Sting  can  be  given  to  an  adage  by  a  tone ! 
What  definiteness  of  direction  by  a  sly 
look  I  ^  What  calumny  can  be  smuggled 
under  its  flag  I  Yet  how  innocent  it  is ! 
Who  can  blame  a  man  for  quoting  the 
wise  sayings  of  his  forefathers  ? 

Tliere  is  a  superfluity  of  oflensiveness 
about  the  most  esteemed  proverbial  say- 
ings, A  conmient  or  criticism  couched 
in  such  language  has  as  much  a  tone  of 
challenge  as  if  it  began  with,  "  Come, 
•ir!"  "Never  mind,  sir!"  "Do  you 
mean  to  say,  sir ! "  or  such  like  aggrava- 
tions. If  I  am  innocently  pluming  my- 
self a  little  on  some  bravery  of  attire,  or 
a  trifling  social  distinction,  I  may  take 
in  .good  part  a  gentle  hint  that  such 
things  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for  intrinsic 
worth.  But  to  tell  me  that  "  fine  feath- 
ers make  fine  birds,"  is  to  say  that  I  am 
no  better  than  a  plucked  fowl ;  or,  upon 
the  mildest  interpretation,  to  compare 
me  to  a  jackdaw.  When  I  make  pro- 
testations of  fidelity,  or  wax  generous  in 
assurances  for  the  future,  I  may  be  dis- 
posed to  listen  patiently  to  some  compar- 
ison between  promise  and  fulfilment ; 
bat  let  a  man  tell  me  that  "  hell  is  paved 
with  good  intentions,"  and  I  set  down 
his  language  at  once  as  an  unfriendly 
prognostication  as  to  my  remoter  future, 
and  as  first-cousin  to  a  malediction  of 
the  direst  and  coarsest  sort. 

If  the  object  of  all  discussion  were  to 
incite  men  to  quarrel,  the  most  success- 
ful controversialist  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  man  who  has  many  proverbs 
at  his  tongue's  end.  For  the  tendency 
of  snch  phrases  to  irritate  is  far  more 
powerful  than  their  tendency  to  convince. 
They  are  stings  which  annoy  us  much 
more  than  the  thrusts  of  logic.  They 
have  the  same  relation  to  proof  as  an 
insult  to  an  injury.  For  this  reason 
ihey  are  regarded  by  prudent  men  as 
an  argumentative  unthriftness,  and  are 
avoided  by  those  who  abstain  from  call- 
ing names,  and  for  much  the  same  reason. 
But  they  are  the  main  resource  of  those 
who  are  not  regularly  armed  with  reasou 
and  wit,  just  as  stones  are  resorted  to 
by  a  mob.  For,  like  stones,  they  may 
be  picked  up  anywhere ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, like  stones,  they  may  be  thrown 
back  again. 

Since  proverbial  expressions  are  at- 
tended by  so  many  disadvantages,  it 
becomes  a  question  what  are  the  counter- 


veiling  charms  which  incline  men  to  use 
them  ? 

In  endeavoring  to  answer  this  question, 
we  must  first  ask  our  readers  to  bear 
with  a  somewhat  whimsical  illustration. 
In  every  inn  there  will  be  found  in  some 
old  closet  or  cupboard,  conveniently  situ- 
ated, a  store  of  slippers.  Like  our  pro- 
verbs, they  bear  clear  tokens  of  great 
age ;  and,  just  as  many  infer  from  our 
adages  that  our  ancestors  were  men  of 
capacious  brains,  so  these  slippers  sug- 
gest to  the  traveller  of  to-day  that  his 
predecessors  were  men  of  enormous  feet. 
There  is  little  beauty  in  them ;  in  fact, 
they  are  coarse  in  material,  rude  in 
make,  and  display  a  tendency  towards 
uncouth  archaism  of  shape.  In  all  these 
particulars  proverbial  expressions  re- 
semble them. 

Most  of  us,  however,  have  a  kindly 
feeling  toward  hotel  slippers.  They  are 
presented  to  us  when  the  day's  work  or 
travel  is  over,  and  are  associated  in  our 
recollection  with  a  bright  fire,  an  easy 
chair,  'and  certain  other  creature  com- 
forts, which  few  despise.  Not  seldom, 
indeed,  these  mean  and  clumsy  foot- 
coverings  touch  our  tenderest  sensibili- 
ties, and  in  an  afifecting  manner  recall 
times  and  faces  long  passed  away.  Might 
we  not  speak  of  proverbs  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  words? 

The  absence  of  all  grace  and  adorn- 
ment in  our  aphorisms,  as  in  the  articles 
of  clothing  we  liken  them  to,  only 
heightens  our  admiration  '  for  their 
more  substantial  qualities,  and  homeli- 
ness in  its  combined  sense  of  worth 
and  endearment  atones  for  every  fault 
in  a  slipper  or  an  adage. 

One  slight  circumstance,  however, 
would  render  us  utterly  indiflercnt  to 
all  these  virtues  which  reside  in  the 
slippers  of  our  inn.  We  should  utterly 
despise  them  if  we  could  produce  from 
our  travelling  bag  a  pair  of  our  own, 
chastely  embroidered,  and  fitting  us 
exactly.  Does  not  the  repute  of  a 
proverb 'rest  upon  a  like  treacherous 
foundation?  If  we  could  do  without 
it,  we  should  despise  it  as  coarse  and 
rude.  But  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
ready  to  our  use,  and  it  is  smarter 
and  more  pointed  than  anything  our  own 
wit  could  at  the  instant  supply. 

But  the  distinctive  feature  of  hotel 
slippers  has  not  yet  been  noticed.   They 
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have  been  worn  in  the  course  of  years  by 
thousands  of  wayfarers,  and  not  one 
have  they  failed  to  fit.  Their  credit  rests 
on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  our  fore- 
father' wise  sayings.  They  have  oflen 
been  used,  and  each  occasion  of  using 
them  has  seemed  to  supply  fresh  testi- 
mony to  their  capability  and  worth.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  this 
universal  adaptability  is  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  comfort  and  convenience.  They 
fit  everybody,  because  they  fit  no- 
body exactly.  In  preq^sely  the  same 
manner  does  it  come  about  that  proverbs 
are  so  often  quoted  with  such  seeming 
pertinence.  They  exj^ress  a  great  deal 
too  much,  if  they  express  anything  at  all. 
If  our  dinner  has  no  relish,  or  can't  be 
digested,  we  may  think  it  pertinent  and 
witty  to  say  :  "  God  sends  meat,  and  the 
devil  sends  cooks."  But  we  should  not 
like  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  full 
meaning  of  the  saying,  and  forever  after 
eat  our  meat  raw. 

It  must  be   allowed  that  many  pro- 
verbial   expressions    serve   as  pleasant 


memorials  of  old  customs;  as,  "Good 
wine  needs  no  bush."  There  is  often  a 
poetical  sentiment  embodied  in  them: 
"  No  rose  without  a  thorn."  But  more 
frequently  a  lower  taste  is  appealed  to. 
Rhyme  and  alliteration,  as  they  impren 
a  saying  with  memory,  contribute  also- 
its  chief  attraction.  ^^  Little  cattle,  little 
care,"  may  be  taken  as  a  not  unfavorable 
specimen  of  this  class.  While  it  may  be 
charitably  hoped  that  "  wedlock's  a  pad- 
lock "  owes  its  popularity  chiefly  to  the 
same  fact. 

In  spite  of  the  many  charms  whidi 
proverbs  possess  for  persons  of  a  certain 
order  of  mind,  the  use  of  them  \a  on  the 
wane.  Even  now  the  man  famous  for 
them  is  the  old  man.  And  soon  we  flhall 
think  of  them,  not  as  current  money 
with  which  we  carry  on  our  intellectual 
commerce,  but  rather  as  ancient  coins 
whose  standard  value  has  gone,  bat 
which  have  acquired  another  and  more 
precious  interest  for  us  as  relics  of  the 
talk-thoughts  of  ages  long  gone  by. 
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Some  fine  anonymous  stanzas  in  the 
February  number  of  Macmillaji^s  Mag- 
azine^ written  on  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Ch^cumenical  Council  on  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany,  give  us  a  fresh 
illustration  of  one  of  the  most  curiously 
marked  and  constantly  recurring  fea- 
tures of  the  unbroken  succession  of 
English  poets  between  Shelley's  day  and 
our  own, — the  always  bitter  and  some- 
times almost  tragic  cry  of  desolation, 
with  which  one  after  the  other,  as  they 
gaze  eagerly  into  the  spiritual  world, 
they  nerve  themselves  to  confess  what 
thev  have  not  found  and  cannot  find 
there.  It  is  true  that  the  Laureate,  with 
that  comprehension  of  grasp,  that  de- 
liberate rejection  of  single  strands  of 
feeling,  which  always  distinguishes  him, 
has  rarely  allowed  himself  to  echo  the 
mere  wail  of  agonizing  doul>t  without 
shedding  some  glimpse  of  faith,  some 
ray  of  light  from  Him  whom  he  '^  deems 
the  Lord  of  all,"  upon  the  darkness, 
but  even  Mr.  Tennyson's  gleams  of  light 
have  rarely  quite  equalled  his  "shadow- 
strcnks  of  ramj*^    There  is  no  lyric  iu 


all  his  volumes  quite  equal  to  that  which 
tells  us  how 

"  Tho  stately  ships  go  on 
To  thoir  havcu  under  tho  hill, 
But  oh  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  souud  of  a  voice  which  is  still  I " 

If  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets  is  un- 
equalled iu  touching  the  dreariest  land- 
8ca})e  with  some  beam  of  living  hope, 
he  is  even  greater  in  creating  the  pas- 
sionate need  and  craving  for  it,  the  al- 
most unspeakable  fear  that  we  may  be 
left  alone  with  that  Nature  utteily 
careless  of  the  ^^  single  life,''  and  almost 
equally  careless  of  "the  type," — of 
Nature  "red  in  tooth  and  claw"  ra- 
vening on  the  lives  she  sacrifices  in  mil- 
lions, in  that  process  of  selection  which 
science  has  so  triumphantly  established, 
but  which  only  a  poet  can  picture  to  as 
in  all  its  terror.  Yet  no  one  can  fairly 
deem  the  Poet  Laureate  one  who  takes 
any  pleasure  in  depicting  such  moods  of 
desolation  as  Shelley  abounds  in.  He 
has  saved  the  higher  poetry  of  our  gen- 
eration from  despair,  and  it  is  remarka- 
ble enough  that  every  other  poet  of 
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note  has  so  far  felt  either  his  inflaence, 
or  some  influence  which  he  and  they 
have  felt  in  common,  as  to  mingle  with 
even  the  most  profound  expressions  of 
unsatisfied  longm^,  a  tacit  assumption 
that  it  is  eomethmg  of  the  nature  of 
feith — as  surely  it  is — which  confers  the 
power  to  pour  out  doubt  so  truthfully 
and  yet  so  sadly  to  the  silent  skies. 
There  was  nothing  of  this  in  Shelley's 
song  as  he  shuddered  on  the  edge  of 
the  void  he  thought  he  saw.  The  JEng- 
lish  language  does  not  contain  lines  of 
despair  at  once  so  calm  and  so  poignant, 
as  those  with  which  he  closed  the  un- 
eqnal  but  marvellous  poem  of  "  Alastor," 
and  painted  the  immeasurable  empti- 
ness, the  piercing  vacancy,  which  so 
often  robs  the  whole  universe  of  its 
meaning  when  one  mortal  life  dies 
out: — 

"  Tl  is  a  woe  '  too  deop  for  tears '  when  all 
Is  roft  at  onco,  when  some  surpassing  Spirit 
Whoso  liglit  adorned  the  world  around  it,  leaves 
Tliose  who  remain  behind  not  sobs  or  groans, 
The  passionate  tumult  of  a  clinging  hope, 
But  pale  despair  and  cold  tranquillity, 
Naturo^s  vast  frame,  the  web  of  human  things. 
Birth  and  tho  gravo,  that  are  not  as  they  were." 

Nor  was  it,  of  course,  only  in  a  passage 
here  and  there  that  this  vivid  sense  of 
unutterable  desolation  of  spirit,  boldly 
faced  and  confessed  to  himself,  found 
expression  in  Shelley.  It  was  a  thread 
of  pain  running  through  his  whole  poet- 
ry, though  now  and  then,  as  in  "  Ado- 
nais,"  it  was  replaced  for  a  moment  by 
flashes  of  almost  triumphant  hope.  Pas- 
sionate but  hopeless  desire  wailed  like 
the  wind  in  an  iEolian  harp  in  more 
than  half  his  lyrics.  When  will  any 
chord  be  struck  of  a  despair  deeper 
than  this? — 

"  When  the  lamp  is  shattered 

The  light  in  tho  dust  lies  dead ; 
When  the  cloud  is  scattered 

The  rainbow  s  glory  is  shed ; 
When  the  lute  is  broken. 

Sweet  notes  are  remembered  not ; 
When  tho  lips  have  spoken, 

Loved  accents  aro  soon  forgot. 

"  As  music  and  splendor 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute, 
The  heart's  echoes  render 

No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute : — 
No  song  but  sad  dirges 

Like  the  wind  in  a  ruined  coll, 
Or  the  mournful  surges 

That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knell." 

No  doubt,  the  two  modern  poets  who 


have  most  nearly  taken  up  the  same  in- 
tellectual ground  as  Shelley  in  gazing 
into  the  spiritual  world,  Mr.  Clough  and 
Mr.  Arnold,  have,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  interwoven  with  his  tone  of 
utter  desolation  a  thread  of  manly  and 
solemn  conviction  that  "there  is  more 
faith  in  honest  doubt,"  as  Tennyson 
himself  says,  than  in  all  the  creeds.  The 
student  of  their  poetry  is  not  unnerved 
by  their  boldest  confessions  as  he  is  by 
Shelley's  desolate  cry.  Even  when  Mr. 
Clough  paces  about  the  "great  sinful 
streets  of  Naples,"  murmuring  to  him- 
self,— in  order  to  relieve  the  wonder  and 
the  heat  with  which  his  heart  burns 
within  him  as  he  gazes  on  all  that  fer- 
menting mass  of  evil, — 

"Christ  is  not  risen.    No, 
He  hes  and  moulders  low ; 
Christ  is  not  risen," 

— there  is  an  under-current  of  faith  in 
the  power  which  enables  him  to  confess 
his  doubt.  Nay,  even  as  he  goes  over 
the  familiar  old  ground  of  those  "  evi- 
dences" which  he  had  imprinted  on  his 
heart  in  his  intense  desire  to  believe  in 
the  Gospel,  and  link  by  link  declares 
them  all  untrustworthy,  there  is  a  burn- 
ing remnant  of  hope,  very  different  from 
Shelley's  thrilling  desolation,  in  the  as- 
cetic minuteness  of  the  vigilance,  with 
which  he  cuts  away  his  own  hope  from 
under  him : — 

**  AVhat  if  the  women  ero  the  dawn  was  gray, 
Saw  one  or  more  great  angels,  as  they  say,  [then, 
(Angels  or  Him  Himself)  ?  Yet  neither  there  nor 
Nor  afterwards,  nor  elsewhere,  nor  at  all, 
Hath  He  appeared  to  Peter  and  the  ten, 
Nor  save  in  thunderous  terrors  to  blind  Saul ; 
Save  in  an  after  Grospel  and  late  Creed, 
He  is  not  risen  indeed, — 
Christ  is  not  risen." 

Nor  are  we  surprised  to  find  this  won- 
derfully fine  piece  of  spiritual  asceticism, 
in  which  a  great  mind  filled  with  a  pas- 
sionate love  for  Christ  flings  away  one 
after  another  tho  grounds  of  hope 
which  he  thought  he  could  not  honestly 
retain,  followed  by  one — of  far  less 
poetical  intensity,  indeed, — but  of  evi- 
dent sincerity,  in  which  the  poet  asserts 
his  confidence  that, — 

"  Though  He  be  dead,  He  is  not  dead, 
Nor  gone  though  fled. 
Not  lost,  though  vanished ; 
Though  He  return  not,  though 
He  lies  and  moulders  low; 
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In  the  true  creed, 
He  is  yet  risen  indeed, 
Christ  is  yet  risen." 

For  of  31r.  Clougli  it  is  plain  that  though 
the  doubt  and  dilSiculty  and  denial  were 
immense,  though  tlie'  intellect  of  the 
poet  sternly  denied  his  heart  many  a 
once  cherished  and  still  longed-for  faith, 
yet  beneath  the  doubt  and  difficulty  and 
denial  there  was  a  residuum  of  victori- 
ous trust  which  alone — if  we  may  so 
express  it — gave  Him  heart  to  doubt. 
And  so  again  in  some  true  sense  it  is 
with  Mr.  Arnold.  His  poetry,  indeed,  is 
not  80  full  of  bitter  and  almost  heart- 
rending resolve  to  surrender  every  grain 
of  belief  its  author  cannot  justify.  And 
as  the  confession  is  the  confession  of  a 
milder  pain,  so  the  reassertion  of  the 
faith  behind  the  doubt  is  less  triumph- 
ant.  But  there  is  nothing  in  our  mod- 
ern poetry  more  touching  in  its  quiet 
sadness  than  this : — 

"  While  we  believed,  on  earth  He  went 

And  open  stood  His  grave ; 
Men  called  from  chamber,  church,  and  tont, 
And  Clirist  was  by  to  save. 

*'Now  He  is  dead.    Far  hence  he  lies 

In  the  lorn  Syrian  town, 
And  on  His  grave  with  shining  eyes 
The  Syrian  stars  look  down. 

"  In  vain  men  still,  with  hoping  new, 

Regard  His  death-place  dumb, 
And  say  the  stone  is  not  yet  to, 
And  wait  for  words  to  come. 

*'  Ah  from  that  silent  sacred  land 

Of  sun  and  arid  stone. 
And  crumbling  wall,  and  sultry  sand. 
Comes  now  one  word  alone  I 

"  From  David's  lips  this  word  did  roll, 
'Tis  true  and  living  yet ; 
'  No  man  can  save  his  brother's  soul 
Nor  pay  his  brother's  debt. ' 

"Alone,  self-poised,  henceforward  man 
Must  labor ;  must  resign 
His  all  too  human  creeds,  and  scan 
Simply  the  way  divine." 

Yet,  here,  too, — and  it  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  a  whole  thread  of  feeling  penetrating 
everywhere  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry, — this 
confession  of  a  great  doubt  is  mellowed 
by  the  confession  of  a  fainter  yet  deeper 
trust. 

And  it  is  just  the  same  with  the  fine 
poem  just  published  in  MacmiUan^ 
which  gives  out  evanescent  flavors  of 
many  other  poets, — of  Clough,  of  Ar- 
nold, even  of  Morris.     The  author  de- 


scribes first,  in  a  far  from  Roman  Catholiis 
spirit,  and  with  something  of  the  Chau- 
cerian pity  of  the  last-named  poet^  the 
procession  of  the  Bishops : — 

"  Thereby  the  conclave  of  the  Bishops  mnA^ 
With  grave  brows,  cheriahiog  a  dim  intent^ 
As  men  who  travelled  on  their  evo  of  death 
From  everywhere  that  man  inbabiteth« 
Not  knowing  wherefore,  for  the  former  thinn 
Fade  from  old  eyes  of  bishops  and  of  kings]^ 

And  then,  after  a  very  picturesque  pas- 
sage on  the  various  elements  of  the  con- 
clave, and  a  digression  in  enlogy  of  St. 
Francis  and  his  Franciscans,  ho  draws  a 
picture  of  two  figures  seen  by  hia^ 
though  not  by  every  eye,  in  the  great 
Council  Hall.  One  of  them  is  but  a, 
faint  vision,  a  vision,  as  the  prophet  saySi 
"  neither  clear  nor  dark  " : — 

"  To  my  purged  eyes  before  the  altar  lay 
A  figure  dreamlike  in  the  noon  of  day ; 
Nor  changed  the  still  facej  nor  the  look  theraoo, 
At  ending  of  the  endless  aotiphon, 
Nor  for  the  summoned  saints  and  holy  hymn 
Grew  to  my  sight  less  delicate  and  dim:-— 
How  faint,  how  fair  that  immaterial  wraith  I 
But  looking  long  I  saw  that  she  was  EaitiL* 

But  the  other  figure  is  neither  delioate 
nor  dim.  It  is  the  fieure  of  some  Oriea- 
tal  seer,  who  for  a  hundred  years  had 
sought  passionately  for  truth  and  reject- 
ed dreams : — 

"  His  brows  black  yet  and  white  unfallen  hair 
Set  in  strange  frame  the  face  of  his  despali^ 
And  I  despised  not,  nor  can  Gh>d  despiae^ 
The  silent  splendid  anger  of  his  eyes. 
A  hundred  years  of  search  for  flyuig  Tmih 
Had  left  them  glowing  with  no  gteam  of  yond^ 
A  hundred  years  of  vast  and  vain  desire 
Had  lit  and  filled  them  with  consuining  fire.* 

And  it  is  this  eager  and  angry  seer  wIm; 
first  stamps  his  mark  on  the  assemUfi 
addressing  them  in  lines  of  which  ws 
extract  the  greater  part : — 

"  Better  for  us  to  have  been,  as  men  may  bo^       « 
Sages  and  silent  by  the  Eastern  sea. 
Than  thus  in  new  delusion  to  have  brought 
Myrrh  of  our  prayer,  frankincense  ofouruooghli 
For  One  whom  knowing  not  we  held  so  dear, 
For  One  who  aware  it,  but  who  is  not  here. 
Better  for  you,  this  shrine  when  ye  began, 
An  earthquake  should  have  hidden  U  uom  wn^ 
Than  thus  through  centuries  of  pomp  and  pi^ 
To  have  founded  and  have  finished  it  in  Taui,— * 
To  have  vainly  arched  the  labyrinthine  shadSt 
And  vainly  vaulted  it,  and  vainly  made 
For  saints  and  kings  an  everlasting  home 
High  in  the  dizzying  glories  of  the  dome. 
For  not  one  minute  over  hall  or  Host 
Flutters  the  peerless  presence  of  the  Gfaos^ 
Nor  falls  at  all,  for  art  or  man's  devioSi 
On  mumbled  charm  and  mumming  sseiiflflB^r- 
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But  either  cares  not,  or  forspent  with  caro 
Has  flown  into  the  infinite  of  air. 

Apollo  left  you  when  the  Christ  was  bom, 
JehoYuh  when  the  Temple's  veil  was  torn, 
And  noWf  even  now,  this  last  time  and  again, 
The  presence  of  a  God  has  gone  from  men. 
Live  in  your  dreams,  if  ye  must  live,  but  I 
WiU  find  the  light,  and  in  the  light  will  die." 

But  while  his  speech  still  paralyzes  the 
Council,  Faith  rises  in  the  likeness  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is  rapt  away, — 
her  "  translation  "  to  heaven — the  poet's 
equivalent  for  the  assumption  of  the 
body  of  the  Virgin,  which  it  is  supposed 
that  the  Council  will  decree — being  thus 
described  in  some  fine  lines,  containing 
more  than  an  echo  of  Mr.  Clough's : — 

"  And  yet,  translated  from  the  Pontiffs  side. 
She  did  not  die,  0  say  not  that  she  died  I 
She  died  not,  died  not,  0  the  faint  and  fair  I 
She  could  not  die,  but  melted  into  air  1 " 

And  with  that  hope  that  Faith  had  only 
become  invisible,  had  not  died, — a  hope 
weaker  than  Mr.  Clough's,  less  definite 
than  Mr.  Arnold's,  but  yet  containing 
no  echo  of  Shelley's  poignant  wail,  the 
poet  leaves  us  to  content  ourselves  as 
we  may. 

Is  there  not  something  striking  about 
this  consensus  of  the  higher  poets  of  our 
day  in  this  frank  and  sad  confession  of 
Doubt  with  an  imdertone  of  faith, — an 


undertone  that  vaiies  with  the  individual 
strength  of  the  poet, — rising  in  Mr, 
Tennyson  to  the  assertion  that  "the 
strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  Love," 
will  unquestionably  prevail  even  over  all 
those  doubts  which  he  sings  in  so  un- 
flinching and  yet  sad  a  strain, — ialline 
in  the  poet  of  these  new  and  beautiful 
stanzas,  as  he  records  the  disappearance 
of  Faith  from  mortal  sight,  to  the  trem- 
bling entreaty,  "  O  say  not  that  she 
died  ! "  It  seems  to  us  to  show  one  of 
two  things, — either  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  long  and  uncertain  era  of 
spiritual  suspense, — scepticism  qualified 
by  a  yearning  hope, — or  that  the  way  is 
preparing  for  a  day  of  clearer  and  more 
solid  trust  than  the  world  has  yet  known. 
And  for  which  issue  of  the  two  it  is  that 
"the  generations  are  prepared,"  every 
man  will  decide  according  as  he  per- 
ceives, or  fails  to  perceive,  that  wnen 
the  great  controversy  between  faith 
and  suspense  has  been  pleaded  to  its^last 
plea,  a  supernatural  Power  steps  in 
which  fastens  upon  eveiy  really  candid 
and  open  heart  a  final  compulsion  of 
faith,  enabling  the  soul  to  beat  up 
against  the  strongest  head-winds  of  scep- 
tical theory,  and  "  fleed  unto  the  moun- 
tain" where  from  all  these  troublings 
there  is  rest. 
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Men,  in  their  own  persons,  have  so 
little  to  do  with  our  questions  that  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  honester  to 
have  called  this  paper,  "  Questionable 
women's  faces  ;"  for  the  first  question  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  well,  in  any  sense, 
for  women  to  paint  their  faces  in  the 
styles  known  to  certain  fashionable  cir- 
cles, and  gazed  on  with  bewilderment  by 
outsiders ;  and  the  next  question  is. 
What  is  the  end  aimed  at  by  female 
fashionables  who  paint  their  faces  in  this 
year  of  grace,  1869  ? 

It  is  certain  that  women  painted  their 
faces  a  long  time  ago.  The  women  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  who  paint- 
ed their  faces  and  stippled  the  skin  at 
the  comers  of  their  eyes,  were  not  good 


women,  or  women  to  be,  by  any  stretch 
of  charity,  tolerated.     We  hear  of 

"  Troy^s  proud  dames,  whose  garments  swept  the 
ground," 

but  nowhere  are  they  written  of  as  paint- 
ing their  faces;  and  Koman  matrons 
were  above  suspicion  of  this  peculiar 
adornment.  But  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary, 
at  the  date  June  11th,  1654,  says — **I 
now  observed  that  the  women  began  to 
paint  themselves,  formerly  a  most  igno- 
minious thing ;"  yet  our  countrywomen 
paint  their  faces,  and  to  an  amount 
which  Excites  astonishment  and  may 
lawfully  be  thought  to  command  inquinr. 
People  tell  us  that  to  paint  the  skm 
of  the  face  blue  at  the  comers  of  the 
eyes  for  a  small  space,  shading  off  in  the 
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direction  of  the  ear,  gives  a  languiihing 
toflness  to  the  countenance,  and  that  it 
will  make  the  greatest  of  shrews  look 
lOTely,  mild,  and  meek.  Are  all  the 
ladies,  then,  wl)0  paint  in  this  way  con- 
Stitntionolly  given  to  look  d.iggers  ? 
And,  if  BO,  wliich  is  better  for  mankind 
in  genci'al — tliat  they  should  scowl  by 
yature,  or  soften  away  all  signs  of  aul- 
lennesB  by  art  ? 

Wo  aie  also  told  that  darkening  the 
OTelids  and  the  skin  under  the  eyen  is  an 
Eastern  custom,  adding  greatly  to  fe- 
male beauty,  and  so  to  the  pleasure  of 
life  and  the  gratification  of  the  lookers- 
oo.  But  when  it  is  replied  that  the 
ladies  spoken  of  are  not  domestic  char- 
acters, nor,  in  fact,  Christians,  an  answer 
by  acclamation  declares  that  in  the 
question  of  face -pain  ting  there  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong — that  it  belongs  to  the 
inferior  conaiderations  of  pretty  or  ugly 
— and  that  it  cannot  be  treated  on  se- 
rious groimds.  Well,  be  it  so ;  and 
when 

"  AITcctation,  with  a  sickly  iDLcn. 

Shows  on  hor  che«k  the  roses  of  eighteen," 
let  us  only  inquire  why  she  does  it  ? 
She  does  it  unblushingly,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  does  she  do  it  to  command 
admiration  ?  Of  course  we  speak  of 
the  painters  of  to-day,  not  of  those  who 
belonged  to  a  past  geoeration. 

■  Of  those  painters  of  past  times  the 
present  writer  had  the  honor,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  of  dining  with  one  who 
was- supposed  to  be  the  last  of  them. 
She  was  then  nearer  eighty  than  seventy, 
and  she  died  full  ot  years  and  good 
works,  painted  to  the  last. 

"  And,  Betty,  gire  IhU  cheek  n  little  red ; 
Obb  would  nol.  auro  look  ugly  though  one's 
dead." 
She  might  have  aaid  the  words,  and 
probably  did  in  plain  prose  give  some 
such   instruction.     Anyhow,    what   was 
done    was    done    respectfully.     I    was 

rung  when  I  saw  this  venerable — no, 
do  not  think  that  painted  old  age  can 
ever  be  venerable,  let  me  say  this  varie- 
gated old  lady ;  she  lived  in  a  great 
country  house,  and  had  a  husband  and 
children.  She  had  not  changed  her 
style  of  dress  for  the  evening  for  many 
years.  She  was  not  eccentric  in  any 
other  way,  and  she  had  undoubtedly 
been  a  beauty.  She  was  an  sotive 
woman,  who   could  walk   about  briskly 


with  no  other  help  than  tkat  of  a  toy- 
like ^old-headed  cane.  She  wore  a  flax- 
en wig  with  short  cnrU,  and  two  etrings 
of  Roman  pearls  round  hei-  head.  She 
had  a  Iloinan  pearl  necklace  on  her 
enamelled  neck,  and  her  white  satin 
gown  was  edged  round  the  skirt  with  a 
gold  fringe.  Her  whole  complexion  was 
exactly  the  pint  and  white  of  a  delicately 
colored  doll,  and  the  only  defect  was  in 
her  eyebrows;  they  had  grown  bushy 
with  age,  and  they  had  not  taken  the 
dye  well.  She  had  no  objection  to  talk 
of  herself.  She  had  always  painted. 
She  painted  white  and  red  to  the  ex- 
treme dinner-party  point  which  was 
called  for  by  the  white  satin,  but  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  pearl-powder  and  rouge 
was  as  much  a  part  of  her  dress  as  her 
shoes  and  stockings.  She  had  no  idea, 
neither  perhaps  had  her  husband  or  her 
children,  of  the  effect  she  produced  npnn 
strangers ;  she  never  dined  out,  and  thcv 
were  a  family  who  did  not  lead  lives  very 
full  of  human  beings :  they  were  cer- 
tainly not  ashamed — on  the  contrary,  I 
should  say  they  were  ratter  proud  of 

Estraordiuary  as  all  this  may  read,  iC 
is  tiie  kind  of  painting  most  easy  to  un- 
derstand. That  girls  worn  out  with 
balls  and  hot  rooms,  and  too  much  cro- 
quet ]»Iaying  in  the  summer,  and  con- 
stant excitement  of  one  sort  or  other, 
should  so  far  fade  as  to  take  to  paintings, 
very  gently,  just  to  make  up  for  lost 
charms  till  thoy  can  get  back  to  ibe 
country  and  renovate  their  natural 
roses — tliis  can  easily  be  undersloodj  aod 
even  pardoned :  for  as  to  the  face-painv- 
ing  practice,  people  are,  in  their  opinioasi 
like  the  faces  themselves,  of  every  shade. 
The  practice  is  dangeroos,  even  when 
used  as  a  temporary  embellishment. 
Uouge  and  its  accompaniments  hurt  the 
skin,  and  after  a  time  make  all  natural 
renovation  impossible;  still  its  use  can 
be  understood  and  forgiven,  though  not 
recommended.  Bnttho  high  art  of  blue, 
brown,  and  yellow ;  the  get-up  of  artifi- 
cial veins  and  eyes  painted  into  sofineas, 
and  lids  made  languishing  by  the  help  of 
bistre  and  a  camel-hair  brush — all  thut  i» 
too  wondei-ful^and  yet  ell  that  \»  ou 
the  increase;  aud  there  is  more  painting 
in  Tendon  among  respeotablo  people 
than  in  Paris  or  Vienna. 

The  really  mystifyi^  &ct  belonging 
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to  thiB  style  of  painting  is,  that  sach  per- 
sona as  devote  themselves  to  it,  do  not 
paint  to  deceive.  No  one  can  be  in  the 
near  neighborhood  of  such  a  face  and 
not  know  that  it  is  painted.  Nobody 
ever  pretends  that  people  are  stippled 
blue  by  nature.  It  is  not,  then,  done  to 
deceive,  but  because,  on  deliberation, 
Art  is  preferred  to  Nature.  Sojno  women 
would  rather  be  artificial  than  real. 
Can  there  be  anything  in  this  world  more 
astonishing  ?  Let  the  fact  be  chronicled 
and  kept.  Let  the  deed  be  considered 
and  pronounced  upon.  We  are  not 
going  to  say  here  that  the  practice  is 
ugly  in  its  results.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  certain  strange  sort  of  beauty  in  the 
performance.  But  is  this  unreality  to 
be  admired  and  encouraged?  If  face- 
painting  is  on  the  increase  in  this  country, 
are  we  to  be  glad,  or  sorry,  or  indifferent  ? 
How  can  we  be  indifferent  when  every 
hour  of  every  day  men  and  women  are 


forming  opinions  of  each  other  which 
are  to  influence  all  future  life  ?  The  sub- 
ject is  so  suggestive  that  questions  multi- 
ply under  our  pen.  Who  are  the  assist- 
ing powers  in  this  great  work  of  face 
decoration  ?  Can  it  be  true  that  a  flne 
lady  who  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  work 
of  her  Creator  can  trust  her  maid  to 
color  her  into  something  else?  We 
know  how  the  thorough-paced  lady's 
maid  enjoys  dressing  "her  lady" — ^if  if 
be  not  too  curious  an  inquiry,  Who 
paints  her  ? 

Up  to  this  period  it  has  been  supposed 
that  one  part  of  women's  rights  is  to  be 
worshipped.  Are  the  ladies  going  to 
exchange  worship  for  wonder?  Are 
they  going  to  prefer  being  looked  at  to 
being  loved  ?  These  last  are  the  really 
great  questions  that  belong  to  our  sub- 
ject. Let  ladies  who  contemplate  paint- 
ing stay  their  hands  till  they  are  honestly 
answered. 


•  ♦• 
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The  long,  winding  staircase  seems  to 
have  no  end.  Two  hundred  steps  are 
already  below  us.  The  higher  we  go  the 
more  broken  and  rugged  are  the  stairs. 
Suddenly  it  grows  very  dark,  and  clutch- 
ing the  rope  more  firmly  we  struggle 
upwards.  Light  dawns  again,  through  a 
narrow  Gothic  slit  in  the  tower — let  us 
pause  and  look  out  for  a  moment.  The 
glare  is  blinding,  but  from  the  deep,  cool 
recess  a  wondrous  spectacle  unfolds  it- 
self. We  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
roof  of  a  noble  cathedral.  We  have 
come  close  upon  a  fearful  dragon.  He 
seems  to  spring  straight  out  of  the  wall. 
We  have  often  seen  his  lean,  gaunt  form 
from  below — he  passed  almost  unnoticed 
with  a  hundred  brother  gurgoyles — but 
now  we  are  so  close  to  him  our  feelings 
are  different ;  we  seem  like  intruders  m 
his  lavrful  domains.  Ilis  face  is  horribly 
grotesque  and  earnest.  His  proportions, 
which  seemed  so  diminutive  in  the  dis- 
tance, are  really  colbssal — but  here  every- 
thing is  colossal.  This  huge  scroll,  this 
clump  of  stone  cannon-balls,  are,  in  fact, 
the  little  vine  tendrils  and  grapes  that 
looked  so  frail  and  delicately  carvenfrom 
below.  Amongst  the  petals  of  yonder 
mighty  rose  a  couple  of  pigeons  are 


busy  building  their  nest;  seeds  of 
grasses  and  wild  flowers  have  been 
blown  up,  and  here  and  there  a  tiny 
garden  has  been  laid  out  by  the  capri- 
cious winds  on  certain  wide  stone  hem- 
lock leaves  ;  the  fringe  of  yonder  cornice 
is  a  waste  of  lilies.  As  we  try  to  realize 
detail  afler  detail  the  heart  is  almost 
pained  by  the  excessive  beauty  of.  all 
this  petrified  bloom,  stretching  away 
over  flying  buttresses,  and  breaking  out 
upon  column  and  architrave,  and  the  eye 
at  last  turns  away  weary  with  wonder. 
A  few  more  steps  up  the  dark  tower,  and 
we  are  in  a  large  dim  space,  illuminated 
only  by  the  feeblest  glimmer.  Around  us 
and  overhead  rise  huge  timbers,  inclining 
towards  each  other  at  every  possible 
angle,  and  hewn,  centuries  ago,  from  the 
neighboring  forests,  which  have  long 
since  disappeared.  They  support  the 
roof  of  the  building.  Just  glancing 
through  a  trap-door  at  our  feet  we  seem 
to  look  some  miles  down  into  another 
world.  A  few  foreshortened,  but  mov- 
ing specks,  we  are  told  are  people  on  the 
floor  of  the  cathedral,  and  a  bunch  of 
tiny  tubes,  about  the  size  of  a  pan-pipe, 
really  belong  to  an  organ  of  immense 
size  and  power.    At  this  moment  a  noise 
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like  a  powerful  en^no  in  motion  recalls 
our  attention  to  the  tower.  The  great 
clock  iH  about  to  strike,  and  begins  to 
prepare  by  winding  itself  up  five  minutes 
before  the  hour.  Groping  amongst  the 
wilderness  of  cross  bcatns  and  timbers, 
we  reach  anotlier  staircase,  which  leads 
to  a  vast  square  but  lofty  fabric,  filled 
With  tliu  same  mighty  scaffolding.  Are 
not  these  most  dull  and  dreary  solitudes 
— the  <lust  of  ages  lies  everywhere 
around  us,  and  the  [)lace  which  now  re- 
ceives the  print  of  our  feet  has,  perhaps, 
not  been  touched  for  five  hundred  years? 
And  yet  these  ancient  towers  and  the 
inner  iieights  and  recesses  of  these  old 
roofs  and  belfries  soon  acquire  a  strong 
hold  over  the  few  who  caro  to  explore 
tliom.  Lonely  and  deserted  as  they  may 
appear,  there  are  hardly  five  minutes  of 
the  day  or  the  night  up  there  that  do  not 
Boe  strauije  sii'hts  or  hoar  strange  sounds. 
As  the  eye  gets  accustomed  to  the  twi- 
light, we  may  watch  the  large  bats  flit  by. 
Every  now  and  then  a  ])Oor  lost  bird 
dartsiibout,  scroamiuG:  wildlv  like  a  soul 
in  purg:itory  that  cannot  find  its  way  out. 
Then  wo  may  come  upon  an  ancient  rat, 
who  soem!^  as  much  at  home  there  as  if 
ho  had  taken  a  lease  of  the  roof  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  We  have  been  assured  by 
tlie  oarillonneur  at  Louvain  that  both  rats 
and  mice  are  not  uncommon  at  such 
tv>nsid enable  elevations.  Overhead  hang 
the  hnufe  b^^lls,  several  of  wliich  are  de- 
voted  to  the  clock — Mhers  are  rung  by 
hand  from  below,  whilst  somewhere  near, 
lH»sides  the  clock  maohinerv,  there  will 
be  a  room  tittCvi  up,  like  a  vast  musical 
b(.^x,  c^mtaining  a  barrel,  which  acts  upon 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  bells  up  in  the 
tower,  and  olavs  tunes  overv  hour  of  the 
day  anvl  niglU.  Vou  cannot  pass  many 
minutes  in  snoh  a  place  without  the  eliok- 
insxof  machi;ierv,audihechiniinu:ofsome 
bell — even  the  quarters  are  divided  by 
two  or  three  notes,  or  halt-quarter  bells. 
Oouble  the  number  are  runix  for  the 
quarter,  to.ir  limes  as  many  for  the  halt- 
hi'^ur,  wliilst  at  the  hoar,  a  storm  of 
music  breaks  tVom  such  towers  as  Mech- 
lin an.l  A'Uwerp,  and  o,"»niinues  tor  three 
or  I'our  minutos  lo  tloai  for  miles  over  the 
sunvaadiniT  count r v.  The  bolls,  with 
ihoir  elalH>:*ato  and  c.^molieaiod  strikins: 
apparatu-!.  aro  iho  lite  of  those  old  towoi*s 
— ,1  life  that  goes  on  from  conlury  to 
centurv,  unii<turbevi  bv  nianv  a  convul- 


sion in  the  streets  below.    These  pativ 
archs,  in  their  tower,  hold  constant  oon- 
verse  with  man,  but  they  are  not  of  him ; 
they  call  him  to  his  duties,  they  vibrate 
to  his  woes  and  joys,  his  perils  and  vic- 
tories, but  they  are  at  once  sympathelio 
and  passionless ;  chiming  at  hjs  will,  but 
hanging  far  above  him;  ringing  out  the 
old  generation,  and  ringing  in  the  neWi 
with  a  mechanical,  almost  oppressivei 
regularity,  and  an  iron  constancy  which 
often  makes  them  and  their  gray  towem 
the  most  revered  and  ancient  things  in 
a  large  city.    The  great  clock  strikes — 
it  is  the  only  music,  except  the  thonder, 
that  can  fill  the  air.    Indeed,  there  is 
something  almost  elemental  in  the  sound 
of    these  colossal   and  many-centnried 
bells.      As   the   wind  howls   at   night 
through  their  belfries,  the  great  beams 
seem  to  groan  with  delight,  the  heavy 
wheels,  which  sway  the  bells,  begin  to 
move  and    creak ;   and    the   enormom 
clappers  swing  slowly,  as  thongh  longing 
to  respond  before  the  time.     AtTonrnay 
there  is  a  famous  old  belfry.     It  datei 
from  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  said  ttf 
be  built  on  a  Roman  base.    It  now  pot-^ 
scsses   forty  bells.    It   commands   the 
town  and  the  country  round,  and  frOB 
its  summit  is  obtained  a  near  view  of  tike 
largest  and  finest  cathedral  in  Bel^aaii 
with  its  five  magnificent  towers.    Four 
brothers  guard  the  summit  of  the  belfiy 
at  Tournay,  and  relieve  each  other  dsy 
and  night,  at  intervals  of  ten  hours.    l3i 
througli  the  night  a  light  is  seen  burning' 
in  the  topmost  gallery,  and  when  a  fire 
breaks  out  the  tocsin,  or  big  bell,  is  tolled' 
up  aloft  by  the  watchman.    He  is  nerer 
allowed  to  sleep — indeed,  as  he  informed-. 
us,  showing  us  his  scanty  accommoda' 
tion,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sleep  up 
there.     On  stormy  nights  a  whirlwind 
seems  to  select  that  watchman  and  Us 
tower  tor  its  most  violent  attacks;  the 
darkness  is  ot\on  so  great  that  nothiiy 
of  the  town  l>olow  can  be  seen.    The 
tower  rooks  to  and  fro,  and  startled  ' 
birds  dash  themselves  upon  the  ^^haking 
light,  like  sea  birds  upon  a  lighthonie 
lanthorn.     Such  seasons  are  not  withoat 
real  danger — more  than  once  the  lidil- 
ning  has  molted  and  twisted  the  iron 
hasps  about  the  tower,  and  within  the 
memory  of  man  the  masonry  itself  haa' 
KH>n  struck.     Purine  the  long  peals  of 
thunder  thAi  como  rifling  with  the  blaok 
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rain  donds  over  the  level  plains  of  Bel- 
rinm  the  belfr]^  begins  to  vibrate  like  a 
hu^e  musical  instrument,  as  it  is ;  the 
bells  peal  out,  and  seem  to  claim  affinity 
■with  the  deep  bass  of  the  thunder,  whilst 
the  shrill  wind  shrieks  a  demoniac  treble 
to  the  wild  and  stormy  music.  All 
through  the  still  summer  night  the  belfry 
lamp  bums  like  a  star.  It  is  the  only 
point  of  yellow  light  that  can  be  seen 
up  so  high,  and  when  the  moon  is  bright 
it  looks  almost  red  in  the  silvery  atmos- 
phere. Then  it  is  that  the  music  of  the 
bells  floats  farthest  over  the  plains,  and 
the  postilion  hears  the  sound  as  he  hurries 
along  the  high  road  from  Brussels  or 
LUle,  and,  smacking  his  whip  loudly,  he 
shouts  to  his  weary  steed  as  he  sees  the 
light  of  the  old  tower  of  Tournay  come 
in  eight.  Bells  are  heard  best  when  they 
are  rung  upon  a  slope  or  in  a  valley. 
The  traveller  may  well  wonder  at  the 
distinctness  with  which  he  can  hear  the 
monastery  bells  on  the  Lake  of  Lugano 
or  the  church  bells  over  some  of  the  long 
reaches  of  the  Rhine.  Next  to  valleys, 
plains  carry  the  sound  farthest.  Fortu- 
nately, many  of  the  finest  bell-towers  in 
existence  are  so  situated.  It  is  wxU 
known  how  freely  the  sound  of  the  bells 
travels  over  Salisbury  Plain.  The  same 
music  steals  far  and  wide  over  the  Lom- 
bard Plains  from  Milan  Cathedral ;  over 
the  Campagna  from  St.  Peter's  at  Kome ; 
over  the  flats  of  Alsatia  to  the  Vosges 
Mountains  and  the  Black  Forest  from 
Ihe  Strasbourg  spire ;  and,  lastly,  over 
the  plain  of  Belgium  from  the  towers  of 
Tournay,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Louvain,  and 
Antwerp.  The  belfry  at  Bruges  lies  in 
a  hollow,  and  can  only  be  seen  and  heard 
along  the  line  of  its  own  valley.  To 
take  one's  stand  at  the  summit  of  Stras- 
bourg Cathedral  at  the  ringing  of  the 
sunset  bell,  just  at  the  close  of  some  efful- 
gent summer's  day,  is  to  witness  one  of 
the  finest  sights  in  the  world.  The  mo- 
ment is  one  of  brief  but  ineffable  splen- 
dor, when,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  plain,  just  as  the  sun  is  setting,  the 
mists  rise  suddenly  in  strange  sweeps 
and  spirals,  and  are  smifcten  through  with 
the   golden   fire   which,  melting  down 


through  a  thousand  tints,  passes,  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  drenm,  into  the  cold 
purples  of  the  night.  Pass  for  a  moment, 
m  imagination,  from  such  a  scene  to  the 
summit  of  Antwerp  Cathedral  at  sunrise. 
Delicately  tall,  and  not  dissimilar  in 
character,  the  Antwerp  spire  exceeds  in 
height  its  sister  at  Strasbourg,  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  highest  in 
the  "world.  The  Antwerp  spire  is  403 
feet  high  from  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
Strasbourg  measures  468  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  sea:  but  less  than  403  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  plain.  By  the  clear 
morning  light,  the  panorama  from  the 
steeple  of  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp  can 
hardly  be  suipassed.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-six  steeples  may  be  counted,  far 
and  near.  Facing  northward,  the  Scheldt 
winds  away  until  it  loses  itself  in  a  white 
line,  which  is  none  other  than  the  North 
Sea.  *  By  the  aid  of  a  telescope  ships  can 
be  distinguished  out  on  the  horizon,  and 
the  captains  declare  they  can  see  the 
lofty  spire  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
distant.  Middleburg  at  seventy-five,  and 
Flessing  at  sixty-five  miles,  are  also  visi- 
ble from  the  steeple.  Looking  towards 
Holland,  we  can  distinguish  Breda  and 
Walladuc,  each  about  fifty-four  miles  off. 
Turning  southward,  we  cannot  help  be- 
ing struck  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
Belgian  towers  are  w  ithin  sight  of  each 
other.  The  two  lordly  and  massive 
towers  of  St.  Gudule's  Church  at  Brus- 
sels, the  noble  fragment  at  Meclilin,  that 
has  stood  for  centuries  awaiting  its  com-  . 
panion,  besides  many  others,  with  caril- 
lons of  less  importance  can  be  seen 
from  Antwerp.  So  these  mighty  spires, 
gray  and  changeless  in  the  air,  seem  to 
hold  converse  together  over  the  heads  of 
puny  mortals,  and  their  language  is  rolled 
from  tower  to  tower  by  the  n)usic  of  the 
bells.  "Nou  sunt  loquellas  neque  ser- 
mones  audiantur  voces  eorum."  ("^  There 
is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their 
voices  are  heard  among  them.'*)  Such 
is  the  inscription  we  copied  from  one 
bell  in  the  tower  at  Anvers,  signed  "F. 
Hemony,  Amstelodamia  (Amsterdam), 
1658." 
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HOBACB  GREELET. 

HORACE  GREELEY. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 


Mr.  Greeley,  during  the  past  tbirty- 
five  years,  has  been  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  portion  of  our  national 
life  which  awakens  most  general  interest 
—every  step  of  his  career  has  been  sub- 
jected to  such  thorough  discussion,  and 
all  that  part  of  his  life  which  the  public 
has  any  right  to  know  has  been  so  en- 
■  tirely  public — that  the  attempt  to  prepare 
a  biographical  sketch  of  him  at  this  late 
day  is  like  confiding  to  our  readers  some 
venerable  tale  with  which  they  have 
been  familiar  since  their  nursery  days. 
However,  it  has  not  been  the  habit  of 
biographers  to  refrain  from  the  pen  in 
consideration  of  the  trilling  fact  that  they 
have  nothing  new  to  communicate ;  and 
we  respond  to  the  custom  as  adequately 
as  we  may,  feeling  that  in  this  case  the 
life  of  Mr.  Greeley  is  not  one  of  which, 
though  a  twice-told  tale,  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  our  political  history  during 
the  past  three  decades,  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  journalism,  are 
likely  soon  to  grow  tired. 

Horace  Greeley  was  bom  at  Amherst, 
N.  H.,  on  the  3d  of  February,  1811. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  on  tlic  un- 
willing soil  of  "  the  Granite  State  "  farm- 
ing w- as  a  stern  and  laborious  occupation 
oven  at  the  best,  when  not  encumbered 
by  debt  and  other  untoward  circum- 
stances, as  Zacchcus  Greeley  seems  to 
have  been. 

Mr.  Greeley,  in  his  interesting  "  Re- 
collections of  a  Busy  Life,"  gives  a  pain- 
ful sketch  of  his  early  experiences  on 
the  farm  at  Amherst,  and  subsequently 
at  Westhaven,  Vt,  and  indicates  the 
difficulties  witli  which  he  had  to  con- 
t<jnd  in  acquiring  even  such  a  rudimen- 
tary education  as  could  be  obtained  in 
the  public  schools  of  those  days.  Like 
most  men,  however,  who  have  been  re- 
markable for  intellectual  power,  he  had 
a  mother  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for 
that  early  mental  training  which  is  of 
infinitely  more  importance  than  any  sub- 
sequent routine  of  the  schools,  and  from 
her  he  acquired,  almost  in  infancy,  the 
habits  of  reading  and  study  for  which 
he  has  been  distmguished  through  life. 
*'  His  childhood,"  says  one  writer,  "  was 
cbaracterizcd  by  eagerness  as  well  as 


aptitude  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
fondness  for  study  rather  than  play,  and 
a  habit  of  closely  scrutinizuig  whatever 
phenomena  came  in  his  way.  He  was 
hardly  ten  years  old  before  he  had  read, 
chiefiy  by  the  light  of  pine-knots,  eyeiy 
readable  book  that  he  could  borrow 
within  seven  miles  of  his  fathcr^s  hoose." 
It  was  this  delight  in  books  probaUT, 
and  a  consciousness  of  power  in  himfleU^ 
that  led  him,  while  yei  very  young,  to 
the  determination  to  become  a  printer, 
which  he  felt  would  afford  him  wider 
opportunities  than  he  could  find  in  wrest- 
ing crops  from  the  stony  bosom  of  New 
England.  In  1820,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  became  an  apprentice  to  tho  art  in 
the  office  of  the  "  Northern  S^pecUiior,^ 
in  East  Poultney,  Yt.,  where  he  remain- 
ed until  the  suspension  of  the  paper,  in 
1830.  He  was  now  in  his  twentieth 
year,  had  become  a  first-class  journey- 
man printer,  and  had  acquired  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  political  affairs,  and 
the  questions  which  at  that  time  clumed 
the  attention  of  the  country.  There  was 
but  one  sphere  of  action  for  a  man  of  his 
calibre,  and  the  youth  seemed  to  know 
it  intuitivelv.  After  a  brief  visit  to  his 
parents  in  Erie,  Penn.,  whither  they  had 
removed  during  his  apprenticeship  m  the 
office  of  the  " Nbrt/ierfi  SpecUUoTy'*  and 
a  few  months  spent  in  working  at  his 
trade  in  various  places  in  Pennsylyania 
and  New  York,  he  came  to  the  city  of 
New  York  "  with  a  scanty  wardrobe, 
and  only  $10  in  his  pocket."  He  work- 
ed as  a  journeyman  in  different  offices 
until  the  beginning  of  1833,  when  he 
went  into  business  tor  himself,  taUns  as 
his  partner  Mr.  Francis  Story.  TMs 
partnership  being  dissolved,  after  an  ex- 
istence of  only  six  months,  by  the  death 
of  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  Mr. 
Greeley  took  for  partners  Mr.  Winches- 
ter and  Mr.  E.  Sibbett,  and  commenced 
on  March  22d,  1834,  the  publication  of 
tho  *'  New  Yorker^^  of  which  he  beoame 
Editor.  The  scant  income  from  this  pa* 
per  being  insufficient  for  his  needs,  Mr. 
Greeley  engaged  in  various  other  edito- 
rial and  literary  work,  and  in  1840  con- 
ducted the  "io^  Cabin^^  a  weekly  pa- 
per established  to  promote  tho  electioa 
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of  Greneral  Harrison  to  the  presidency. 
The  "2k>^  CoMfb^^  obtained  a  wide  cir- 
culation, and  was  an  important  political 
influencean  its  day,  supplj^ing  the  Whig 
papers  with  the  ammunition  which  they 
used  with  ^ch  good  cfTect  in  the  excit- 
ing presidential  campaign  of  that  year. 
In  the  spring  of  1841  Mr.  Greeley  com- 
menced the  publication  of  the  "  New  York 
BaUy  Tribune,''  and  the  "  Weekly  Tri^ 
hune''  in  the  following  autumn.  Into 
the  latter  were  merged  the  "  Log  Cahin^' 
and  the  ''New  Yorker:''  Since  1841, 
Mr.  Greeley  has  been  most  prominently 
known  as  Editor  of  tiie  "  Tribune,'' 
though  as  lecturer,  essayist,  historian, 
and  orator,  he  has  done  more,  and  more 
various  work,  than  almost  any  other  man 
of  his  time. 

We  must  glance  briefly  at  the  interval 
from  1841  to  the  commencement  of  our 
ffreat  Civil  War,  when  the  "  Tribune  " 
oeoame  the  most  potent  political  agency 
in  America,  and  the  leading  organ  of  the 

Sreat  party  which  has  controlled  the  af- 
irs  of  the  nation  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

In  1848  Mr.  Greeley  was  elected  to 
Congress  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and 
served  in  that  body  from  Dec.  1st  to 
March  4th,  1849,  distinguishing  himself 
chiefly  by  his  attack  upon  the  abuses  of 
the  mileage  system.  In  1851  he  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  appointed  jury- 
man at  the  great  Crystal  Rilace  Exhibi- 
tion. Revisiting  Europe  in  1855,  he 
stayed  for  a  while  in  Paris,  lingered  for 
a  few  weeks  in  Switzerland,  and  crossed 
the  Alps  into  Italy.  During  all  this 
period,  in  fact  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  agitation,  Mr.  Greeley  parti- 
cipated warmly  in  the  great  Anti-Slavery 
struggle,  and  in  1856  published  a  *•'  His- 
tory of  the  Struggle  lor  Slavery  Exten- 
sion or  Restriction  in  the  United  States 
from  1787  to  1856,"  a  work  in  which  he 
propounded  the  theory  which  was  after- 
ward elaborated  in  his  "  History  of  the 
American  Conflict." 

When  the  Southern  States  seceded  in 
1861,  Mr.  Greeley  hesitated  for  a  time, 
and  seemed  to  lean  toward  the  *'  let-alone 
policy ; "  but  wlien  the  war  had  actually 
begun,  he  adopted  the  war-cry  of  "  On 
to  liichmohd,"  which  became  the  motto 
of  the  "  Tribune "  until  the  collapse  of 
the  Confederacy  in  1865.  It  would  be 
diflicult  to  overestimate  the  assistance 
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which  the  "  Tribune  "  afforded  the  Ad- 
minbtration  during  those  years  of  trou- 
ble and  gloom,  and  it  secured  for  itself  a 
position  which  it  has  since  retained,  not- 
withstanding the  unpopularity  of  some 
of  its  Editors  acts,  and  its  occasional  dis- 
sent from  the  policy  of  the  leaders  of  the 
party  of  which  it  is  the  principal  organ. 

Since  the  war,  Mr.  Greeley,  while 
agreeing  generally  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion policy  of  his  party,  and  its  system 
of  "  protection  to  home  industry,"  has 
steered  an  independent  course ;  and  has 
on  the  whole  exerted  a  mollifying  influ- 
ence upon  the  passions  aroused  by  the 
late  fearful  conflict  between  the  States. 
Ilis  becoming  bail  for  Jefierson  Davis  in 
1867  brought  such  a  storm  of  popular  in- 
dignation, calumny,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion upon  his  head  as  few  individuals  in 
this  country  have  ever  been  called  upon 
to  meet,  but  he  weathered  it  in  scornful 
silence,  and  now,  at  the  distance  of 
scarcely  three  years,  it  seems  almost 
laughably  baseless  and  foolish.  The  bail- 
ing of  Jefferson  Davis  will  yet  be  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
statesman-like  acts  of  Mr.  Greeley's  life. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Greeley  has 
done  much  literary  work  besides  his 
heavy  editorial  labors.  In  addition  to  his 
history  of  the  slavery  struggle  referred 
to  above,  he  has  published  at  various 
times  "  Hints  toward  Reforms,"  "  Glan- 
ces at  Europe,"  "  The  American  Con- 
flict," "Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life," 
and  "  Political  Economy,"  besides  per- 
forming an  immense  amount  of  work  as 
lecturer,  essayist,  and  public  speaker.  The 
American  Conflict  is  his  principal  work ; 
but  though  a  laborious  and  able  partisan 
plea,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  an  ap- 
preciable addition  to  our  historical  litera- 
ture. "  Political  Economy  "  is  his  latest 
publication,  and  is  probably  the  best 
popular  exposition  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  the  Protectionist  School  of  Po- 
litical Economy.  It  is  as  a  journalist, 
however,  that  Mr.  Greeley  has  been  most 
prominently  and  permanently  identified 
with  the  history  ol  his  time  ;  and  through 
the  "  Tribune  "  to-day  he  wields  a  wider 
influence  than  any  other  individual  in 
America. 

And  it  may  be  said  of  him  that,  not- 
withstanding his  advocacy  of  some  mea- 
sures which  would  have  brought  re- 
proach upon  our  political  history,  he  has 
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wielded  this  influence  with  a  not  alto- 
gether inadequate  sense  of  the  vast  re- 
sponsibility which  in  our  day  rests  upon 
tno  Press — an  agency  which  has  distanc- 
ed the  rostrum,  the  platform,  and  the 
drama,  and  from  the  "  Fourth  Estate  " 
has  become  the  First.  He  is  even  now 
engaged  in  advocating,  in  opposition  to 
the  majority  of  his  party,  the  policy  of 
"  Universal  Amnesty  and  Universal  Suf- 
frage,"— a  policy  which  would  relieve 
the  thousands  in  the  Southern  States 
from  the  political  disabilities  imposed 
upon  them  by  an  unconstitutional  bill 
ol  attainder,  and  finally  extinguish  the 
smouldering  embers  of  the  civil  war. 
Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Greeley  has  re- 
cently addressed  a  couple  of  letters  to 
General  Butler,  which  are  among  the 
happiest  efforts  of  his  life  ;  and  the  final 
paragraph  of  the  second  will,  from  its 
moral  grandeur,  bring  this  sketch  to  a 
fitting  close.  Mr.  Greeley  could  desire 
no  finer  epitaph,  as  he  has  left  no  nobler 
record  of  his  principles. 

"Tfciere  are  passages  in  your  letter 
which  might  provoke  a  ehaiT)  retort ;  but 
my  object  being  to  win  you  to  a  kindlier 
spirit,  I  must  repress  the  temptation.  Let 
me  close,  then,  with  a  thought  suggested 
by  your  plausible  claim  that  public  senti- 
ment is  overwhelmingly  with  you  and 
against  me  on  the  issue  which  divides 
us: 

*'  I  think  you  will  not,  on  reflection,  in- 
sist that  your  view  prevails  outside  of 
the  Republican  party  or  outside  of  our 
own  country.  On  the  contrary,  you 
must  be  aware  that  it  has  absolutely  no 
champions  save  among  those  to  whose 
passions  it  appeals,  whose  personal  grie- 
vances it  proposes  (after  a  fashion)  fo 
redress.     Grant  that  our  political  adver- 


saries, whether  here  or  abroad,  are  par* 
tial  judges,  you  must  have  read  the  stir- 
ring appeal  of  Victor  Hugo  to  Joan^ 
imploring  him  to  spare  the  life  of  Maxi- 
milian, and  must  have  discovered  there- 
in the  voice  of  European  Deniocracy,  en- 
treating us  not  to  stain  our  great  triumpb 
with  one  drop  of  blood  not  inevitaUf 
shed  in  battle.    I  have  heard  no  exprei- 
sion  of  opinion  from  a  European  Liberd 
adverse  to  this ;  I  think  you  have  hend 
none.      On  the  contrary,   our  friendi 
across  the  Atlantic  are  proud  of  the  he-. 
son   of  humanity  and  mercy  we  hire 
taught  alike  to  insurgents  and  opprei- 
sors.     And  while  I  concede  that  a  nugor- 
ity  of  our  party  here  are  decidedly  tntfc. 
you,  I  rejoice  in  the  faith  that  it  ii  t 
smaller  majority  than  it  was  last  yeir, 
smaller  still  than  it  was  the  year  hm^ 
and  must  steadily  waste  away  untU  it 
ceases  to  be  any  majority  at  all.     'lfc» 
murderer  has  but  his  hour ;  his  violiin      \ 
has  all  eternity,'    says  Lamartine,  ooD- 
templating  the  lawless  execution  of  ft^ 
due  d'Enghien ;  and  seeing  how  paM^^ 
cool  and  wrath  abates,  I  confidently  loo*^ 
forward  to  the  time  when  thousands  wb^^ 
have  cursed  will  thank  me  for  what    -^ 
have  done  and   dared  in  ilesistanoe  i^^. 
their  own  sanguinary  impulses.    An^  ^ 
though  I  know  that  the  prophet's 
outruns  the  dubious,  halting,  wajr 
steps  of  the  multitude,  I  am  sure  it 
not  mistake  their  general  direction, 
that  the  greatest  poet  of  your  own ' 
and  vicinage  is  only  in  advanoe  of  tb^ 
millions,  not  in  conflict  with  thcro,  w1n0 
he  sings,  . 

''  Tliank  God  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the  tina^        ] 
When  the  gprcat  truth  begins  at  last  to  find  ^ 

An  utterance  from  the  deep  heart  nf  nwnWai^' 
Earnest  and  dear,  that  all  rxvehqx  is  '—■■'' 
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POETRY. 

THE  STREAM  THAT  HURRIES  BY. 


The  stream  that  liurries  bj  von  fix6d  shore 

Returns  no  more; 
The  wind  that  dries  at  mom  yon  dewv  lawn 

Breathes,  and  is  gone ; 
Those  withered  flowers  to  summer^s  ripening  glow 

No  more  shall  blow : 
Those  fallen  leares  that  strew  yon  garden  bed 

For  aye  are  dead. 

n. 

Of  .laugh,  of  jest  of  mirth,  of  pleasure  past 
Nothing  shall  last ; 


On  shore,  on  sea,  on  hill,  on  vale,  on  plsiiii 
Naught  shall  remain ; 

Of  all  for  which  poor  mortals  vainlj  moon, 
Naught  shall  return ; 

Life  hath  his  hour  in  heaven  and  earth 
And  so  hath  Death. 

m. 

Not  all  the  chains  that  dank  in  eastern  rW«s 

Can  fetter  Time; 
For  all  the  phials  in  the  doctor^  itora 

Youth  comes  no  more; 
No  drug  on  Age*s  wrinlded  cheek  lenem 

lifc^B  earlf  hnei ; 
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in  iho  toan  by  picas  mourners  shed 
CSan  wake  the  dead. 

IV. 

ill  Spring  g^ves,  and  Winter  takes  again, 

We  grieve  in  vain : 
\j  for  sunshine  fled,  and  joj^s  gone  by, 

We  heave  the  sigh ; 
lyer  ou,  with  imexhaustecl  breath, 

Time  hastes  to  Death : 
,  with  each  word  wo  speak,  a  moment  flies, 

Is  bom,  and  dies. 

V. 

us,  through  lesser  Nature  s  empire  wide 

Nothing  abide, — 
Ind,  and  wave,  and  leaf,  and  sun,  and  flow'r, 

Have  each  their  hour, — 
ralks  on  ice  whoso  dallying  spirit  clings 

To  earthly  things ; 
lio  alone  is  wise  whoso  well-taught  love 

Is  fiz*d  above. 

VL 

18  firm  as  bright,  but  oft  to  mortal  car 

Chilling  and  drear, 
h  as  the  raven^s  croak  the  sounds  that  tell 

Of  pleasure's  knell; 
,  reader,  that  at  least  the  minstrcrs  strain 

Not  all  be  vain ; 
when  tliou  bend'st  to  Grod  the  suppliant  knee, 

Remoniber  mo  I 

Gerald  Gbiffin. 


IN  SORROW. 

N  thou  art  sorrowful,  and  cares  around 
Dwd  fast  upon  the  steps  of  happier  days  ; 
n  thou  boliev'st  c*en  brightest  things  can  lend 
.0  saddest  echo  to  the  gayest  lays — 
Aa  men  of  old  were  fed  with  angels'  food, 
Go,  seek  thy  remedy  in  doing  good. 

n  those  to  thee  tho  dearest  shall  liuve  died, 
id  each  fresh  day  grow  weary  to  thine  eyes ; 
n  every  hopo  that  others  build  upon 
mes  to  thy  senses  with  a  sad  surprise — 
Take  up  tho  burden  of  another's  grief; 
Learn  irom  another's  pain  thy  woo's  relief. 

•nor,  believe  that  sorrow  may  be  bribed 

ith  tribute  from  the  heart,  not  sighs  nor  tears, 

lobler  sacrifice — of  helping  h  finds, 

cheering  smiles,  of  sympathetic  cars. 

Oft  have  the  saddest  words  tho  sweeter  strain ; 

Id  angels'  music  let  thy  soul  complain. 

.  Grief  shall  stand  witli  half-averted  foot 
K)n  the  threshold  of  a  brighter  day ; 
Hope  shall  take  her  sweetly  by  the  hand, 
id  both  kneel  down  with  Faith  to  meekly  pray. 
Lifted  from  earth.  Peace  shall  immortalize 
The  heart  that  its  own  anguish  purifies. 


For  what  am  I  to  dream  of  her — 

A  goddess  robed  in  white ; 
What  right  have  I  to  hope  to  stand 

Beside  a  thing  so  bright  ? 
She  comes  and  passes  where  I  watch ; 

I  see  her  noble  face. 
The  gentle  birth  that  shows  itselt 

In  every  nameless  grace. 
But  what  am  I  to  gaze  on  her  ? 

How  false  beside  her  truth  I 
Oh,  God  I  to  beckon  back  the  years 

Of  wasted  life  and  youth  I 
A  sinner  listening  from  afar, 

Outside  a  quiet  church, 
While  music  from  within  floats  out 

Beneath  the  silent  porch ; 
So  standing  by  the  nameless  graves, 

Estranged  by  time  and  siu. 
He  hears  the  grand  old  sacred  songs, 

But  dares  not  enter  in. 


LA  MUSICA  TRIONFANTE. 

BT  T.   W.   PABSON& 

In  the  storm,  in  the  smoke,  in  tho  fight  I  come 
To  help  thee,  dear,  with  my  fife  and  my  drum. 
My  name  is  Music ;  and  when  the  bell 
Rings  for  the  dead  man,  I  rule  tho  knell. 
And  whenever  the  mariner  wrecked,  through  the 

blast 
Hears  the  fog-bcU  sound. .  .it  was  I  who  passed. 
The  poet  hath  told  you  how  I,  a  young  maid. 
Came  fresh  from  the  gods  to  tho  mjrrtle  shade ; 
And  thence,  by  a  power  divine,  I  stole 
To  where  the  waters  of  the  Mincius  roll. 
Then  down  by  Clitumnus  and  Amo's  vale 
I  wandered,  passionate  and  pale. 
Until  I  found  mo  at  sacred  Rome. 
Where  one  of  the  Medici  gave  me  a  home. 
Leo — great  Leo— he  worshipped  me. 
And  the  Vatican  stairs  for  my  foot  were  free ; 
And  now  I  am  come  to  your  glorious  land,    * 
Givo  me  good  greeting  with  open  hand. 
Remember  Beethoven — I  gave  him  his  art — 
And  Sebastian  Bach,  and  superb  Mourt: 
Join  those  in  my  worship  I  and  when  you  go 
Wherever  their  mighty  organs  blow. 
Hear  in  them  Heaven's  trumpets  to  men  below. 

—  Old  and  New,  for  AlarefL 


SACRED. 

I  GAZE  upon  her  from  afar. 
But  dare  not  venture  near ; 

Her  beauty  is  so  sweet  aud  pure, 
It  fills  my  heart  with  fear : 


A  WINTER  EVENING. 

To -DAT  Eve  quits  betimes  a  sullen  sea, . 
A  sunset  still  more  drear ;  the  chill  sharp  wind 
Huddles  the  sheep  their  wattled  cotes  behind, 
And  strips  the  last  leaf  from  the  brave  old  tree 
That  erstwhile  held  its  own.    Od  this  wide  lea 
Falls  sudden  gloom,  whidi  clouds  the  shepherd's 

mind 
With  coming  storm ;  and  now  dense  snow-flakes 

blind 
The  day  and  smother  earth  in  cruel  glee : 
Whiteness  now  g^ows  apace.  —Nature  I  farewell ! 
Sleep  thy  long  spell-bound  slumber  I  I  will  hie 
Me  home  with  haste,  and  by  tlie  hearth  will  tell 
Alrascliid's  nightly  wanderings  to  my  boys, 
Or  pensive  start  at  Hector's  battle-cry : 
Most  prize  we  now  sweet  Fancy's  simple  joys. 
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LOVE  THAT  13  LOVE. 


liET  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 

Whioh  alters  when  it  alteration  finds ; 
Or  bends,  with  the  remover  to  remove ; 

0  no  1  it  is  an  ever-Axed  mark, 
That  looks  un  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 


Whose  worth's  unkDOwn,  althougii  bit  Mlj^ 
be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  nd 
cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  ynAa 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  tlie  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  prov'd, 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 


LITERARY  NOTICEa 


Hie  greattr  portion  of  the  space  which  can  be 
devoted  to  current  literature  being  occupied  this 
month  by  the  new  department,  *'  Foreign  Literary 
Notes,"  our  remarks  on  books  must  necessarily 
bo  brief  and  cursory  iu  character,  confined  to  a 
simple  suggestion  of  their  contents.  Tlie  depart- 
ment of  '*  Foreign  Literary  Notes  "  is  one  which 
the  Editor  has  had  in  contemplation  for  some 
time,  and,  with  those  of  Science,  Art,  and  Varie- 
ties, will,  it  is  believed,  render  the  miscellaneous 
departments  of  the  eclectic  a  complete  record  of 
the  various  intellectual  movements  which  are 
transpiring  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  coun- 
try. It  will  be  continued  at  irregular  intervals  as 
information  of  interest  can  be  accumulated. 

Looking  over  the  books  upon  our  table  we 
commence  with  two  which  treat  of  the  same  gen- 
eral topic :  Moral,  Jnieilectual,  and  Physical  Cul- 
ture. By  Prof.  F.  G.  Welch.  (New  York. 
Wood  (fc  Uolbrook\  and  Health  by  Good  Living. 
By  Dr.  Hall.    (New  York.    Ilurd  &  Houghton.) 

There  is  probably  but  one  other  subject  on 
which  so  much  has  been  written  and  so  little 
said,  that  is,  so  little  that  is  worth  the  reading,  as 
that  of  the  Laws  of  Health. 

It  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  class 
of  writers  which  is  given  over  to  the  vain  imagin- 
ing that  the  way  to  impress  the  sanitary  laws, 
whiph  they  profess  to  have  discovered,  upon  the 
average  heads  of  families  (who  must  be  reached 
before  any  general  improvement  can  be  hoped 
for),  it  is  only  necessary  to  revive  the  feverish, 
hortatory  style  which  has  long'been  relegated  to 
the  ])opular  pulpit  and  political  hustings ;  to  ac- 
cumulate ''wise  saws  and  modern  instances,"  in- 
terspersed here  and  there  with  choice  Scriptural 
texts ;  and  to  indulge  at  every  opportunity  in  the 
wildest  verbal  gymnastics.  It  would  seem  to  be 
enough  to  point  out  to  these  writers  the  fact  that 
the  average  paterfamilias  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ton,  a  cold,  practical,  uuimpassioned  man,  incapa- 
ble of  feeling  enthusiasm  himself,  and  equally  in- 
capable of  understanding  it  in  others, — a  man 
who  will  simply  laugh  at  a  considerable  portion 
of  Professor  Welch's  book,  or  be  repelled  by  it, 
unless  he  has  acquired  the  knack  of  detecting 
sucli  pages  and  turning  them  over  unread.  But 
this  fact  has  been  pointed  out  before  without 
commending  itself  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
take  up  the  pen  in  behalf  of  muscular  humanity, 
and  with  every  new  volume  criticism  has  to  be- 
gin ah  initio. 

Another  objection  which  might  be  made  to 

hese  expi^unders  of  the  Laws  of  Health  is  that 

t  hey  almost  never  base  their  suggestions  upon 

existing  facts.     Even  if  their  theories  had  the 

fcrce  of  natural  laws,  if  living  in  accordance  with 
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them  would  require  a  complete  revolution  in  ov 
methods  of  doing  business  and  in  social  ]ife,nira- 
ly  they  might  be  convinced  that  a  more  AmbUb 
tiask  could  be  undertaken.  Such,  for  inrtaiiee^a% 
accepting  the  fact  that  business  men  in  oar  kqi 
cities  eat  their  principal  meal  at  six  o*dock  PJ^ 
from  a  kind  of  necessity,  they  should  point  onK 
how  this  meal,  and  breakfast,  and  the  nddrdv 
lunch,  can  beet  be  refpilatod  in  accordanos  iria  ,^ 
the  laws  of  nutrition  and  digestion.  This  iiftek 
Dr.  UaU  does,— Dr.  Hall  is  one  of  the  ilM 
most  practical,  and  suggestive  writers  upas  Ihs 
subject  that  we  liave,  and  no  one  can  ntA  Ui 
book  without  profit, — but  we  are  speskisg  Is 
general  terms  of  the  large  majority  of  writen  OS 
sanitary  laws,  who  vex  us  with  a  sanitsijUlDj^ 
by  us  utterly  unattainable,  and  with  YsbOMl 
denunciations  of  habits  into  which  we  aie  dng; 
ged  by  circumstances  which  we  canoot  ^flona..  ■* 

Still,  however  much  the  chafl;  there  ii 
some  wheat  to  be  found,  and  both  the 
before  us  contain  many  very  valuable  su|^ 
The  authors,  it  is  true«  do  not  always  agree 
on  the  cardinal  rules  of  their  science.    ProC  IMA 
says  that  tteo  meals  a  day  are  most  ooodiidfsli 
health,  while  Dr  Hall  holds  that  the  habit  of  fll' 
ing  three  meals  a  day  is  in  accordance  nol  off 
with  custom  but  with  instinct,  and  that  the  digsBths 
apparatus  ought  never  to  be  unsupplied  wllh  ftok 
food  for  more  than  seven  hours  at  a  timc^    lijl 
in  tills  case  the  reader  can  (and  doubdsss  vl| 
consult  his  stomach  and  take  bis  choioe;  andlkw 
is.  general  agreement  in  essentiiUs.     rnfWMi 
is  teacher  of  gymnastics  in  Yale  CoUege^  tad  Ihp 
first  half  of  his  work  is  devoted  to  a  series  of  fc^  * 
mal  exercises  for  the  gymnasium.     Dr.  HsU*s  lie^ 
treats  almost  exclusively  of  food,  and  is  dciLidsily 
the  best  work  on  the  subject  that  has  faUon  saiV 
our  notice. 

TJie  Life  of  Mary  Ruxsell  Milford,  By  A.  Ow  X; ' 
L*KsTRANGE.    2  vols.    Ncw  York :    Hwrptr  ik 

Brothers. 

Reasoxikg  d  priori,  a  life  of  that  most  dunsfa^  ' 
writer.  Miss  Mitfbrd,  composed  almost  exdiMM^ 
of  her  own  letters,  might  have  been  pronosBOrf 
an  interesting  contribution  to  biogrspblcid  SMMp 
ture,  and  such  proves  to  be  the  casa  Thsss  v^ 
umes,  compiled  with  taste  and  skill  1^  her  coaskii 
the  Rev.  Mr.  L'Estrange,  will  form  a  more  Issting 
monument  to  Miss  Mitford's  fame  than  "Ov 
Village,*'  or  "  Atherton,'^  or  her  dramasi  or  ss^ 
other  of  her  more  formal  litersrj  prodnctioiis.  Im 
letters  extend  over  the  long  period  ftom  the  bsg^ 
ning  of  the  century  to  185&,  and  oontain  rsfcrsaeBg 
to  and  comments  on  near^  99mj  anthOTy  litonij 
production,  and  politicsl  SYeat  of  that  most  pra;* 
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lifio  period.  They  do  not  seem  to  indicate  the 
poaseasioQ  by  Mies  Mitford  or  sound  critical  judg- 
ment or  any  very  marked  originality,  but  they 
bring  us  in  contact  with  a  charming,  noble,  refined, 
and  rarely  cultured  woman. 

The  Andes  and  the  Amazon.  By  James  Ortox, 
ICA.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Profbssob  ORTOy  formed  one  of  a  scientific  ex- 
pedition, which,  starting  from  New  York  in  July, 
1867,  crossed  the  continent  of  South  America  from 
Guayaquil  on  the  Pacific  to  Para  on  the  Atlantic 
ooast.  Stopping  at  Quito,  *'  nearest  to  the  equator 
of  any  capital  in  the  world,"  they  croKsed  the 
''  Western  Cordillera  (Andes),  and  through  the 
forest  on  foot  to  Napo ;  down  the  Rio  Napo  by 
canoe  to  Pebas,  on  the  Maranon  (Amazon);  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Para."  Much  interesting 
information  is  given  concerning  Quito  and  tlie 
oustoma  of  the  people ;  the  vast  volcanic  system  of 
the  Aodefl,  comprising  Oliimborazo  and  Pichincha, 
receives  appropriate  description ;  and  the  valley 
of  the  Amazon,  "  in  whose  vast  area  the  United 
States  might  be  packed  without  touching  its  boun- 
daries,*^ is  glanced  at  in  a  few  casual  chapters  ; 
but  surely  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  very  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory  result  of  an  expedition 
which  seems  to  have  been  so  entirely  successful 
n  tliat  of  Prof.  Orton.  The  execution  of  the 
whole  in  its  purely  literary  features  is  exceedingly 
unskilful,  and  much  of  this  seems  to  be  fairly 
attributable  to  haste  an<f  indifTerence  on  the  part 
of  the  author.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and, 
what  is  not  always  the  case,  materially  supplement 
the  text 

Ifrs.  JemifighauCs  Journal,  New  York  :  Scrih- 
merdt  (Jo, 

This  is  a  novelette  in  verse,  which  has  been 
recently  publisiied  in  London,  by  an  author  who 
chooses  to  be  anonymous,  but  who,  if  we  mistake 
not,  will  not  bo  long  permitted  to  remain  in  ob- 
Muritj.  The  Journal  is  that  of  a  young,  light- 
hearted  and  light-headed  girl  who  has  entered 
upon  matrimony  with  as  little  knowledge  of  the 
reaponsibilities  of  life  as — well,  as  young  girls 
usually   have;  who  married  because  her  father 

Save  her  a  husband,  and  who  gets  into  just  such 
ifflculties  with  her  passionately  devoted  husband 
aa  might  have  been  predicted  from  the  first.  The 
plan  in  itself  is  so  refreshingly  novel  as  almost  to 
daim  the  merit  of  originality,  and  the  execution 
shows  true  poetic  insight  and  no  mean  skill  and 
reaonrce  in  the.  art  of  versification.  Mrs.  Jeming- 
ham  18  the  freshest,  most  joyous,  brilliant,  and  alto- 
ppether  charming  character  that  we  have  met  in 
fiction  for  many  a  day,  and  we  know  of  nothing 
more  enlivening  than  a  perusal  of  her  Journal, 
unless  it  be  contact  with  innocent  light-hearted 
girihood  itself.  If  this  is  a  first  effort^  we  predict 
that  the  world  will  hear  more  of  the  author. 

The  Oral  Method  with  French.  By  Prop.  Jean 
GUSTAYB  KsBTELS.     Now  York  *.  Sheldon  &  Co. 

This  is  a  practical  text-book  by  a  practical  and 
experienced  teacher.  It  is  based  on  the  common- 
icniie  principle  that  the  proi)er  method  of  learning 
any  language  is  that  by  which  children  learn  their 
mother  tongue,  viz.,  by  associating  names  with 
things  and  by  exclusive  use  in  conversation.  Ac- 
cordingly Prol^  Keetels  places  English  as  far  into 


the  background  as  possible,  and  accustoms  the 
student  to  French  in  both  questions  and  answers 
from  the  first,  differing  here  from  Ollendorfifs 
method,  in  which  translation  from  English  into 
Frencli,  and  vice  versd^  is  the  leading  feature.  The 
"  Oral  Method  "  is  also  simpler  and  burdened  with 
fewer  grammatical  details  than  that  of  Ollendorff, 
which  especially  adapts  it  to  the  younger  scholars. 
There  are  some  principles  and  rul^s  of  grammar, 
however,  which  must  be  learned  some  time,  and 
which  it  seems  to  us  had  best  be  learned  as  early 
as  possible.  This  appears  to  be  Ollendorff's  idea, 
and  while  Keetel's  '*  Oral  Method  "  is  easier  and 
better  adapted  to  children,  we  would  on  the  whole 
prefer  Ollendorff*  for  adults  and  scholars  who  are 
somewhat  advanced.  There  is  but  little  room, 
however,  for  disparaging  comparison  on  behalf  of 
either.  A  good  teacher  will  find  all  he  requires  in 
either. 
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FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Queen  of  Prussia  has  a  religious  novel  in 
press. 

Dumas  is  writing  a  play  on  the  Trauppman 
murders. 

De  Lesseps  is  writing  his  own  account  of  the 
Suez  Canal 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  written  a  book 
on  Job. 

Tauchnitz  sold  seven  thousand  copies  of  Long- 
fellow's last  poem. 

A  native  of  South  AfVica  has  translated  the 
Pilgrim^s  Progress  into  Caffre. 

A  collection  of  over  1,100  Cliinese  books  has 
been  given  to  the  British  Hnseum. 

Dora's  Sketches  in  London  are  to  appear  serially, 
in  forty  parts,  beginning  in  the  spring. 
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The  Due  d'Aumale  has  authorized  the  trail  sla- 
tion  of  the  Ilistorj  of  the  House  of  Cond6. 

The  circulation  of  the  London  Times  is  onlj 
half  what  it  was  three  years  ago. 

The  walls  of  Rome  are  pasted  over  with  pla^ 
cards  of  ecclesiastical  books  lately  published. 

There  are  announced  to  be  200  books  iu  exis- 
tence upon  th^  philosophy  of  August  Comte. 

A  translation  of  the  Talmud  by  M.  Schwab  is 
about  to  issue  from  the  Imperial  press  at  Paris. 

A  new  work  on  the  Life  of  Christ  is  announced 
from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Doupauloup,  of  Orleans. 

J.  E.  Schmidt,  of  Vienna,  has  completed  his 
atlas  of  the  moon.  He  has  been  at  it  nearly  thirty 
yeara 

August  Barbren,  who  wrote  the  famous  "  Curse 
of  Napoleon  Firstj^'  has  been  elected  to  the  French 
Academy. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume  of  the  late 
Baron  Bunsen's  God  in  History  is  nearly  ready  for 
publication. 

Mr.  "W.  B.  Rye  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
the  late  Mr.  T.  Watts,  as  Keeper  of  the  Printed 
Books,  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,  by  the 
Rev.  George  W.  Cox,  will  be  published  in  London, 
iu  the  spring. 

A  new  edition  of  Tennyson,  now  in  press  in 
London,  will  contain  a  portrait  of  Arthur  Hallam 
— ^the  first  ever  published. 

No  less  than  four  biographies  of  Humboldt  have 
appeared  since  the  recent  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tennial birthday  of  the  great  naturalist. 

Fraser's  Magazine  begins  a  new  series  with  the 
January  number,  and  bears  upon  its  cover  the 
name  of  James  Anthony  Froude  as  editor. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  reviving  the  experi- 
ment of  issuing  a  Gazette  of  its  own,  to  its  own 
members,  and  for  its  own  purposea 

Garibaldi's  work,  •*  The  Rule  of  the  Monk,*'  is 
now  nearly  ready.  It  is  to  appear  in  Italian,  Span- 
ish, Hungarian,  and  Dutch,  as  well  as  in  English. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  which  is  generally 
considered  the  best  European  magazine,  has  a 
circulation  of  twenty -one  thousand  copies. 

Bayard  Taylor's  latest  works  have  not  been 
translated  into  German,  the  previous  translations 
of  his  books  not  having  paid  expenses. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  society  in  London 
for  the  promotion  of  Hebrew  literature.  Its  de- 
sign is  to  publish  Hebrew  texts  and  translations. 

"Light "  is  the  title  of  the  new  paper  which  is 
about  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
the  late  editor  of  the  Athenceum. 

The  "Pall  Mall  Gazette"  now  appears  in  a 
much  enlarged  form  as  a  morning  as  well  as  an 
evening  paper,  at  its  old  price  of  twopence. 

The  leader  of  the  Red  River  insurgents,  Louis 
Rielle,  is  a  lad  of  some  literary  talent,  who  contri- 
buted to  the  Canadian  papers  while  at  sohool  at 
Montreal. 


Among  the  recent  addittons  to  the  HnnlMlIt 
literature  is  a  collection  of  letten  entitled  Jii  A# 
Ural  and  the  Altai,  written  by  Hamboldt  to  Oont 

Cancrin. 

The  whole  amount  received  by  Mies  AoatanAr 
her  novels  was  £700;  just  one-isntk  of  the  warn 
paid  for  one  work  (Ramola)  to  another  aatbora| 
*' George  Eliot." 

The  acts  of  the  (Ecumenical  Council  era  tobi 
commemorated  in  a  history,  which  is  to  be  pobBil^ 
cd  in  six  magnificent  folio  volumes,  in  a  moatlna- 
rious  style. 

The  extent  of  musical  culture  in  Oeranny  wtj 
be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  two  new  encychy    . 
dias,  devoted  specially  to  music^  are  now  in  tht 
course  of  publication  there. 

A  book  has  been  published  in. England  fBtMx 
Experiences  in  Spiritualism  with  Mr.  D.  J).  Am^ 
by  Viscount  Adair,  with  introductory  remifki  Igf  - 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven.  ,[] 

Mr.  George  Ho.dder,  a  well-known  oootribalBr 
to  the  London  press,  is  about  to  publish  hit  iwr 
niscences,  with  a  *'  full,  true,  and  particulir  i^ 
count  of  the  origin  of  Punch." 

Public  Opinion  says  that  a  fragment  of  iboift 
eight  hundred  lines  of  an  early  Bistoinf  of  finBii 
Grail,  in  alliterative  verse,  has  been  foondiitti 
Vernon  MS.  in  the  Bodleian. 

The  earliest  book  extant  which  oontaiv  Al 
name  of  the  publisher  and  printCTi  and  tte 
(1457),  is  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Latin 
published  by  Faust  and  Schoefler,  Menti. 


The  Byron  scandal  has  given  rise  to  inni 
ble  articles  in  the  literary  journals  of.Genmfi 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  bitterly  denounced  by  the  GtOBV 
critics,  as  guilty  of  "  the  greatest  liteiarf  criniicl 

the  century." 

Carl  Vogt,  who  is  the  leader  of  those  who  ^ 
man  the  extremest  antiquity,  is  giving  a  oonmlBr 
six  lectures,  before  a  Roman  cSitholic  OoUegi  h 
Vienna,  on  the  **  Primitive  Condition  of  yk^ 
which  will  be  published  in  a  volume. 

The  new  edition  of  Shelley's  works,  on  wUab 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  has  been  engag^  fbr  so^D . 
time  past,  will  be  published  this  month  by  'iimmfL 
Moxon.    The  volume  will  contain  two  short  .pe* 
ems  of  his  maturest  time,  hitherto  unpublSriiML-. 
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All  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  writihgs  have 
translated  and  published  in  Russia^ezceptbis  i 
On  Liberty  and  On  Utilitarianism^  and  we  Is^ 
that  governmental  permission  has  at  last  bahA 
grunted  for  the  publication  of  these. 

A  third  volume  of  Max  Miiller's  "  Chips  fhMt-.si, 
German  Workshop  "  is  in  the  press.  It  is  of  a  Jt^jki^ ' 
er  character  than  the  preceding  volumes,  andooM* 
prises  papers  on  the  ancient  and  modern  litcymlani 
of  France,  Germany,  and  England. 


Speaking  of  T^e  Holy  Grail,  the  I«OBdon 
inn'  says :  "  Mr.  Tennyson  is  distinoCiTelj  tlwpoal 
of  sadness :  and  his  present  poem  is  the  ysnt 
saddest  thing  he  has  ever  written.  TXs  AJp 
(;nii7  might  have  been  called  the  HistQiyoC^Mi 
Knthusiasm  by  a  sympatbetio  ODbeUerer."-        ■  jr 
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Berthold  Auerbaeh  has  a  new  novel  in  manu- 
8eript»  for  the  general  copyright  of  which  it  is  said 
he  asks  $45,000.  Auerbaeh  has  been  invited  to 
visit  the  United  States  to  give,  like  Dickens,  a  series 
of  readings  from  his  own  works. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  now 
considered  a  gem  of  the  purest  water,  Waller  wrote 
concerning  it:  *'Tho  old  blind  schoolmaster,  John 
Milton,  hath  publisiied  a  tedious  poem  on  the  fall 
of  man;  if  its  length  be  not  considered  a  merit,  it 
has  no  other." 

The  "Athenaeum"  appears,  since  January  1st, 
in  larger  type  and  in  larger  form — that  in  which  it 
originally  appeared  more  than  forty  years  ago. 
The  size,  however,  of  tho  journal  in  1870,  at  the 
price  of  three  pence,  is  exactly  double  its  size  in 
1829,  at  the  price  of  eight  pence. 

The  late  Paris  election  added  one  pun  to  tho  lit- 
osture  of  wit.  "  Pour  qui  votez-vous  ?  "  asked 
one  elector  of  another.  **  Pour  Raspail,''  was  the 
reply.  Now  liaspail  has  made  a  fortune  by  sell- 
ing a  preparation  of  camphor  as  a  panacea.  So 
the  second  .  elector  rejoined,  "  Pour  Raspail  ? 
Qn'en  ferez-vous  ?  "    {Camphrez-vous  f) 

We  see  from  the  Olohe  tliat  the  municipality  of 
Verona  is  about  to  purchase  the  Sirmio  of  Catullus, 
and  that  Signora  Louisa  Grace  Bartoliui's  posthu- 
mous Italian  translation  of  Macaulay^s  Lays  has  ap- 
peared. The  Italian  is  said  to  bo  pure,  but  the 
metre — a  kind'of  blank  verse — makes  tho  transla- 
tion i^ad  tamely. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  has  received  from 
Capt.  Miles,  Assistant-Resident  at  Aden,  a  trans- 
cript of  some  Uimyaritic  inscriptions  found  near 
Sanaa,  together  with  two  bronze  tablets,  and  an 
Arabic  MS.  on  Himyaritic  history.  The  MS.  also 
eontaina  an  alphabet,  but  many  of  tho  letters  are 
hardly  recognizable. 

Hebrew  Literature. — It  is  proposed  to  form  a 
Society  for  publishing  in  a  popular  form  the  most 
important  monuments  of  Jewish  intellect,  in  the 
post-Biblical  phases  of  its  development.  These 
will  be  translated,  sometimes  with  the  original 
texts;  public  lectures  will  also  be  organized,  and 
periodical  meetings.    ' 

It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
two  years,  upward  of  five  hundred  thousand 
volumes  and  pamphlets  of  anti-Bonapartistic 
writings,  such  as  Rogeard's  books,  etc ,  have  been 
clandestinely  circulated  iu  France.  Three  or  four 
hundred  podlors,  iu  all  parts  of  the  country,  do 
a  vexy  profitable  bushiess  in  this  kind  of  litera- 
ture. 

Mrs.  Lonisa  Muhlbach  still  continues  to  evolve 
historical  novels  from  tho  depths  of  her  inner  con- 
sciousness, and  has  just  published  a  new  ono  in 
Leipsic.  This  time  it  is  The  Emperor  Joseph  and 
hit  Landfknecfit^  and  his  unfortunate  Majesty,  after 
figuring  in  the  author's  peculiar  history  on  one  or 
two  other  occasions,  is  "  drawn  out  thin  "  in  four 
more  volumes. 

An  unprinted  alliterative  Anglo-Saxon  poem, 
called  **  Passiones  Machabeorum,"  is  to  be  edited 
for  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeet,  M.  A,  from  five  manuscripts,  two 
Oottons  in  the  British  Museum,  Julius  E  7  and  D 


17;  two  Corpus  ones  at  Cambridge,  Nos.  198  and 
308,  and  one  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library, 
li.  1,  83. 

The  young  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  spent 
three  years  of  authorship  upon  a  great  scientific 
work  on  the  Antilles,  which  has  been  sent,  magni- 
ficently printed,  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  The  work 
will  not  appear  in  the  book-stores,  as  the  price  of  a 
single  copy,  with  the  maps,  is  $250.  Fortunately, 
he  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  sale  of  his 
works  for  a  livelihood. 

A  letter  from  Groetlie  was  found  the  other  day 
in  the  firm  of  the  publisher  Vieweg,  in  Braun- 
schweig. It  runs  as  follows: — "I  send  you  a 
manuscript  in  a  sealed  cover.  If  Herr  Vieweg  will 
not  pay  200  Friedriks  d'or  for  it  he  will  have  the 
goodness  to  return  the  package  without  unseal- 
ing it."  The  enclosuro  turned  out  to  be  no  less  a 
work  than  tho  i)Ocm  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

It  iu  rumored  that  a  now  weekly  papv  is  in 
contemplation,  of  which  an  advocate  of  giving 
Parliamentary  suffrage  to  women  is  to  bo  the 
editor.  "VVomeu  aro  to  bo  employed  as  composi- 
tors, and  aro  to  use  the  American  type-setting 
machine,  by  which  it  is  estimated  that  the  work 
will  be  done  at  about  one-third  present  prices.  In 
view  of  this  new  enterprise,  a  number  of  young 
women  have  been  in  training  for  some  time. 

Sycd  Ahmed,  a  learned  Mohammedan  scholar, 
will  shortly  publish  a  new  life  of  Mohammed.  The 
author  has  perused  the  various  biographies  which 
have  been  written  by  Christian  authors,  but  finds 
that  none  of  them  have  distinguished  the  apocry- 
phal traditions  from  the  genuine  and  accepted 
ones.  This  is  probably  the  quarter  from  which 
we  may  look  for  an  authentic  and  satisfactory  life 
of  the  great  Prophet. 

There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  somewhere  a  book 
which  is  almost  as  well  worth  inquiring  after  as 
the  Charlemagne  Bible.  The  mother  of  Lord 
Byron  collected  all  tho  criticisms  on  her  son's 
*'  Hours  of  Idleness."  She  had  the  whole  bound 
and  interleaved.  On  the  blank  leaves  so  inserted 
she  wrote  her  own  comments  on  the  poet,  the 
poem,  and  the  reviewers.  These  aro  said  to  havo 
been  written  with  wit  and  ability.  Does  any  one 
know  of  the  whereabouts  of  this  volume  ? 

A  uniform  edition  of  the  early  Scotch  historians 
is  announced.  The  "  Scoticronicon  "  of  John  For- 
dun  is  to  bo  the  first  of  the  set,  and  will  be  edited 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene,  from  the  Wolfenbuttel  MS. 
The  continuations  of  Fordun  by  various  writers 
will  be  given,  including  one  hitherto  unpublished, 
which  is  wrongly  attributed  to  Bishop  Elphinstone. 
Mr.  D.  Laing  will  edit  Andrew  of  Wyntoun,  and 
John  Major  and  Hector  Boethius  are  also  promised. 
English  translations  and  notes  will  accompany  the 
texts. 

Dr.  Blochmann,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  writes : — "  Among  the  Delhi, 
Arabic,  and  Persian  manuscripts,  the  catalogumg 
of  which  has  been  intrusted  to  me  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  India,  I  have  discovered  two  autographs 
of  a  gigantic  Thesaurus  of  the  Persian  language, 
compiled  at  Delhi,  by  a  Hmdu  of  tho  name  of 
Jairam  Dds,  son  of  L^h  Mangal  Sen.  The  work 
is  entitled  Miftdfiai  Khazdin,  and  was  composed 
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durinpf  A.  D.  1220  to  1240.  Unfortunately  it  only 
goes  up  to  tho  end  of  the  letter  Sin.  The  first 
two  letters,  Alif,  Be,  alono  extend  over  732  leaves 
quarto,  elosely  written. 

A  revival  of  tho  classics  seems  to  be  in  progress 
in  England,  and  many  of  the  ancient  authors  are 
being  revised  and  adapted  to  popular  use.  The 
Messrs.  Blackwood  will  issue  a  series,  commencing 
with  tlie  Iliad,  wliicli  is  just  out.  It  is  eclectic, 
containing  tlic  most  important  portions  of  the  poem 
from  tlio  text  of  various  translators,  witli  a  prose 
condensation  of  tho  heraldry  and  otiior  tedious 
matter.  Tho  Saturday  Jievicwspesiks  very  highly 
of  the  volume,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  some 
American  publisher  may  llnd  it  to  his  advantage 
to  reissue  it. 

Ludwig  Ilnntcr,  the  special  artist  sent  by  the 
Garienlaulte  and  ilie  Jihistrirte  Xt'iiung  of  Ijcipsio 
to  tho  scene  of  tho  Dalmatian  insurrection,  had 
tho  misfortune  of  being  mado  prisoner  by  tho 
Bocchese  on  November  U-S,  and  after  having 
robbed  him  of  his  money  and  other  valuables 
they  cut  off  his  oars  and  set  him  at  liliory.  Tho 
artist  put  his  ears  in  his  pocket,  and  it  is  said  has 
repaired  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  demand  dama- 
ges, so  it  is  possible  that  the  ears  of  Hantermay 
crop  up  into  history  as  prominently  as  the  famous 
"  ears  of  JcnWns." 

General  Biograi)hical  Index. — Mr.  T.  Satchell, 
an  Enghsh  author,  has  in  hand  a  most  important 
cyclopifdic  work,  namely,  a  Biographical  Index, 
designed  to  furnish  a  guide  to  the  contents  of  the 
pruicipal  biographical  dictionaries  in  English, 
Frencli,  (lermun,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  kc. :  to 
the  biographical  nmttcr  contained  in  special  col- 
lections of  biography,  in  miscellaneous  works,  and 
in  periodicals ;  and  to  all  the  separate  lives  with 
which  htf  has  been  able  to  meet.  Mr.  I^atchell 
has  been  above  ten  years  engaged  on  this  work, 
which  will  contain  upwards  of  100,006  names. 

Chinese  will  soon  become  one  of  the  languages 
with  which  scholars  are  expected  to  be  familiar. 
Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.  announce  a  Pali-English 
Dictionary,  by  R.  C.  Childers ;  a  Chinese-English 
Dictionary,  arranged  according  to  the  Radicals,  by 
W.  Lobscheid ;  a  Handbook  for  the  student  of  Chi- 
nese Buddhism,  by  Fl  J.  Klitel ;  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Rig- Veda,  without  Savana's  commentary. 
Tho  first-mentioned  work  will  be  of  very  great  im- 
portance, as  opening  the  study  of  tlie  Pali  language 
and  literature  to  many  who  have  been  hitherto  de- 
terred by  the  want  of  a  dictionary. 

The  total  number  of  new  books  and  new  edi- 
tions issued  in  Great  Britain  during  tho  year 
18G9,  according  to  the  Djudon  Publishers'  Circu' 
lar,  was  4.r)69.  This  represents  the  growth  of 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  by  act  of 
Parliament,  exclusive  of  purchases  and  bequests, 
each  publisher  being  required  to  deposit  a  copy 
of  every  new  book  and  now  edition  issued  fironi 
his  house  in  that  library  liefore  copyright  will  be 
awarded  him.  Of  the  4  569.  theology  claims  more 
than  1.000.  while  40 1  are  novels.  For  the  rest 
there  are  500  works  for  children.  t!SS  boc^s  of 
travel,  292  biographies  or  histories.  16(>  medical 
treatises,  142  law  books,  and  274  works  under 
the  dass  of  poetry  and  drama. 


The  Athenscum,  speaking  of  a  new  efitioa  of 
Poo*8  works.  BAjs :— "  Edgar  Fbe  oflbcted  lolmt 
a  thorough  contempt  for  the  *  paltry  commadih 
tions'  of  writers,  and  for  tho  'paltry  iiiiinwiiMi 
tions '  to  be  had  fh)m  the  pablia    Of  Ua  owi 
collection  of  poems,  he  protested  that  there  «ii 
nothing  of  much  value  in  them  to  readen  ortfat 
was  creditable  to  himsclC      Ho  rerified  tfan^ 
however,  carefully,  and  sent  them  forth  for  tti 
compensation  and  the  commendations  he  aflbilBd 
to  despise !    A  new  edition,  a  small  quarto^  priaM 
and  illustrated  with  great  taste,  had  been  Inad 
by  Ilislop  &  Co.,  of  Edinburgh.  They  who  leidthB 
well-written  memoir  as  well  as  the  poemt  «S 
not  be  slow  to  afBrm,  that  if  Foe  was  a 
heartless  vagabond  than  Savage,  he  waa  a 
better  poet." 

French  Jqurxalish. — The  French  paper,  tht 
Gauhis,  which  is  doing  all  it  can  to  rival  aada^ 
plant  the  Hgaro^  offers  two  bottles  of  cbampiipt 
to  every  one  who  will  subscribe  to  it  for  tbt  Mlt 
six  months.  The  Figaro^  to  trump  the  Q^M 
premium  of  a  case  of  champagne,  has  madias 
rangemeuts  with  an  armorer  to  supply  all  Hi  wi^ 
scribers  with  a  waistcoat-pocket  six-barrdM  » 
volver  atholf-price — namely,  15  iVancfr— soUmAiI 
readers  of  the  Figaro^  when  travelling  b]r  nihni^ 
may  escape  the  fate  of  Dr.  ConstantiDS  JsML 
Bui  the  possession  of  a  pistol  may  briog  loaitf 
the  subscribers  to  the  galleys,  and  Uiossubiaftn 
her  lost.  The  Figaro  pathetically  says  it  viD  W 
richly  rewarded  if  its  idea  sliould  save  onlyoMA 
from  a  railway  assassin. 

• 

George  Cruiksiiank. — Several  weeks  sgo  ftt 
AVienaum  announced  the  approaching  paUWki 
of  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Gsoi|i 
Cruikshank.    This  book  will  be  issued  lij  MmW  ' 
Bell  k  Daldy.     Few  persons  are  able  to  fim  ■ 
idea  of  the  abundance  of  the  artistes  genini^  wttl^ 
second  only  to  his  works,  it  effect ually  exUHpi 
General  readers  will  therefore  thank  us  Ibrthsjit' 
lowing  summary  of  its  contents.     Mr.  G.  W.tiA 
the  compiler,   has  included  in  it  dcecriptioM  il 
4,618   works,   comprising  2,657    etchiDgi^  1,M 
woodcuts,  72  glyptogniphs,    60  ]ithosn|ibit  III 
lists  of  nearly  400  bw)ks,  tracts,  chap^woks^  ^ 
and  of  the  various  editions  of  the  same,  whi^  4t . 
designer  has  illustrated.  Mr.  Reid  has  added  tolhi . 
above  a  li>t  of  1 30  works  which  have  been  caDBOfti 
after  the  designs  of  his  subject 

The  Heine  Makuscrifts. — ^The  pQblUhingtni 
of  Hoffmann  ds  Campe  have  just  bought  ftomlhi 
widow  of  the  poet  aU  the  MSSl  in  her  pOHsiriB^ 
and  committed  the  editing  of  them  to  SferrSboll*. 
mann,  the  biographer  of  Heine.  Od  the  poiA 
death  the  family  declined  the  publioation  oTlhi 
MSS.  in  their  hands ;  the  widow  then  oflbred  ft  iH 
lection,  made  arbitrarily  and  badly  copied,  te  At 
enormous  price  of  30.000  franca.  The  MsiMki 
were  in  the  hands  of  Gustav  Heine^  o^Vi•nBi^tti 
poet's  brother,  who  peremptorily  declined  to  fp% 
them  to  the  world :  and  a  story  west  the  rouMlif 
the  German  papers  some  years  ago^  that  PtlBba 
Richard  Mettemich  had  negotiated  the  mim  of 
them  to  the  Austrian  Goreramcn^  and  that  tiNj 
were  probably  forever  lost  in  iho  Ardiira  ol^  tM 
Imperial  Royal  Library. 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Awlria  to  tbo  8^ 
un  was  attended  with  a  dumctvUB  aot  of  i 
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te87  ^^  ^^0  pi^rt  o^  the  latter.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  librair  of  Matthew  Corvinus,  King  of  Ilun- 
gaiy,  was  captured  during  the  old  wars  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Seraglio.  This  has  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  Europeans,  as  being  supposed  to  com- 
prise many  classic  treatises.  This,  however,  is  not, 
we  believe,  the  case,  but  the  books  are  chiefly  ec- 
clesiastical. The  Sultan  presented  to  tlie  Emperor 
four  of  the  handsomest  of  these  books,  bearing  the 
arms  of  their  former  owners.  They  are,  states  the 
Levant  BercUd,  a  folio  of  St.  Augustine,  De  Civitato 
Dei;  twelve  comedies  of  Plautus;  a  treatise  on 
Rhetoric,  by  George,  of  Trebizoiid ;  and  a  portion 
of  a  Latin  translation  of  the  History  of  Polybius. 
The  Emperor  has  achieved  popularity  in  Hungary 
by  placing  these  volumes  in  tiio  National  Library 
at  Pesth. 

A  volume  of  Henry  Ward  Becchcr's  Sermons 
has  been  translated  into  Gorman  by  Licentiate 
Tollin,  of  Berlin,  and  published,  with  a  preface  by 
Dr.  Lifico,  the  celebrated  Theologian^  by  Miiller,  of 
Berlin.  Dr.  Lisco  had  previously  translated 
Beecher*B  Life  Thoughts  and  Royal  Trutfif,  and 
was  prerented  from  translating  the  Sermons,  by 
the  theological  conflicts  of  the  past  year  in  Pnis- 
Bifi.  Dr.  Lisco  says :  "  I  hoped  that  the  depth 
and  vitality,  that  the  height  of  the  poetical  gifts 
and  the  moral  eamescucss  with  which  I^ccchcr 
announces  evangelical  truth,  would  win  him 
friends  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  America,  and 
would  promote  that  true  piety  which  among  us 
strlYes  for  a  new  formation  of  the  church.  The 
reception  of  his  writings  by  the  German  public, 
and  numerous  personal  letters,  give  me  the  as- 
surance that  this  hope  was  no  vain  one." 

The  Armenian  Giant. — Mr.  Freshfield,  in  a  re- 
oent  work  which  has  met  with  great  favor  at  the 
hands  of  English  critics,  has  the  following  grapliic 
description  of  Mount  Ararat. 

"  Ararat  is  a  huge,  gracefully-sloped  mass,  ris- 
inj?  to  a  height  of  16,916  feet,  from  a  base  of  about 
3,t)00  feet.  It  stands  perfectly  isolated  from  all 
the  other  ranges,  with  the  still  more  perfect  cone 
of  little  Ararat  (1 2,840  feet)  at  its  side.  Seen  thus 
early  in  the  season,  with  at  least  9,000  feet  of  snow 
on  its  slopes,  from  the  distance  and  height  well 
calculated  to  permit  the  eye  to  take  in  its  true  pro- 
portions, we  agreed  that  no  single  mountain  we 
knew  presented  such  a  magnificent  and  impressive 
appearance  as  the  Armenian  giant.  I  can  only 
compare  it  to  the  popular  idea  of  Atlas — a  huge 
head  and  shoulders  supporting  the  sky.  One  is 
ready  immediately  to  admit  that  the  Ark  must 
have  groanded  there,  if  it  grounded  anywhere  in 
these  parts." 

The  New  Chinese  Collection  at  the  British 
Museum. — A  large  collection  of  valuable  Chinese 
works,  consisting  of  upwards  of  1,100  volumes,  has 
recently  been  added  to  the  British  Mu.seum.  Tliey 
were  originally  selected  with  a  view  to  their  bearing 
on  the  translation  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  now  in 
course  of  pfeparation  by  Dr.  Legge,  and  the  object 
for  which  they  were  imported  having  been  accom- 
plished, they  were  offered  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Museum.  The  value  of  these  works  to  the  student 
of  Chinese  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  For  in 
the  classics  alone  are  to  be  found  the  models  of 
style  and  the  germs  of  philosophical  and  political 
ideas,  without  a  knowledire  of  which  the  structure 
of  the  later  literature  of  China  cannot  but  be  unin- 


telligible, and  its  references  obscure.  For  more 
than  1800  years  these  Classics  have  received  the 
most  minute  criticism  at  the  hands  of  the  best  na- 
tive scholars,  and  some  valuable  commentaries  on 
many  of  the  more  obscure  and  liighly -prized  of  the 
varied  books  are  contained  in  the  collection  refer- 
red to. 

M.  Sainte-Bkuve's  Library. — M.  Sainte- 
Beuve's  library  is  soon  to  be  sold;  it  num- 
bers nearly  30,000  volumes  and  possesses  con- 
siderable interest.  M.  Sainte-Beuve  was  a  la- 
borious student  and  an  elaborate  annotator;  the 
margins  of  his  books  are  filled  with  notes  written 
in  a  beautiful  hand,  but  which  almost  requires  llie 
use  of  a  magnifying  glass  to  read  it.  In  his  early 
days  M.  Sainte-Beuve  was  not  a  severe  critic,  but 
he  went  against  the  stream.  Being  rather  sneer- 
ingly  buffeted,  he  soon  learned  to  say  sharp  things, 
and  his  criticisms  became  trenchant,  so  that  there 
is  much  curiosity,  which  will  not  be  disappointed, 
respecting  his  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  But 
these  posthumous  criticisms  are  not  the  only  at- 
tractions which  the  library  possesses ;  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve's  religious  opinions  are  well  known,  but 
some  of  his  comments  and  annotations  will  prove 
a  little  startling.  Moreover,  the  collection  contains 
a  certain  number  of  volumes  which  passed  through 
other  hands  before  they  reached  M.  Sainte-Beuve's, 
and  retain  marks  of  their  former  masters.  Amongst 
the  latter  is  Chateaubriand,  whose  annotations  ap- 
pear here  and  there,  and  the  tone  of  some  of  them 
will  probably  rather  surprise  the  admirers  of  that 
somewhat  pompous  genius. 

Mottoes  and  Aphorisms  from  Shakspeare. — 
This  is  a  book  just  published  in  England,  of 
which  it  may  bo  fairly  predicated,  that,  **  if  the 
author  had  taken  more  pains,  he  would  have  done 
better."  With  "less  haste"  there  might  have 
been  "more  speed,"  for,  having  completed  one  sot 
of  mottoes  under  one  alphabetical  arrangement, 
the  author  discovers  another  set  which  ought  to 
have  been  included,  and  which  accordingly  arc 
placed  at  the  end,  under  a  separate  heading.  Tho 
''mottoes  and  aphorisms"  here  collected  are 
2,700  in  number,  and  an  index  containing  nearly 
9,000  references  to  the  varied  ideas  and  words  of 
the  mottoes  is  given  at  tho  end  of  the  volume. 
We  have  only  to  find  fault  with  the  book  for  not 
going  far  encigh,  some  of  fehakspeare's  most 
striking  passages  not  being  included  in  it  at  all. 
One  instance  will  serve  for  many.  Every  ono 
who  knows  Shakspeare  must  remember  the  ex- 
clamation of  Gloucester  in  "  King  Lear,"  when 
his  old  tenant  leads  him  in  bUnd,  and  would  show 
him  his  way : — 

*'  I  have  no  irajr,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes ; 
I  stambled  when  I  saw :  Fall  oft  ^tis  seen 
Our  mean  secnres  us  ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities.^' 

A  more  thoroughly  Shakspearian  passage,  im- 
bued with  that  subtle  and  wonderful  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  and  mind  which  is  Shak- 
speare's  inspiration,  cannot  be  found  in  his  whole 
works.  If  such  a  passage  is  left  altogether  with- 
out reference,  what  may  we  expect  in  other  less 
striking  and  important  instances  ? 

New  Curiosities  op  Literature. — Punch  is  our 
atithority  for  the  following:— The  loves  of  eminent 
men  have  often  been  romantic  and  remarkable. 
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Dr.  Busby^B  early  passion  for  the  lady  who  after- 
wards became  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  by  whom  he  was 
refused  three  times — in  a  travell'mg  menagerie,  at 
Madame  Tussaud's,  and  in  Birch's  shop  on  Comhill 
—was  never  mastered.  He  always  remained  in 
bed  on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding-day,  eating 
nothing  but  stewed  prunes  and  charcoal  biscuits, 
and  reading  all  the  letters  ho  had  received  from 
the  lady,  which  he  kept  at  his  banker^s  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  in  an  old  pocket-book  given  him 
by  Grainger,  who  wrote  The  Sugar  Cane. 

Paley  was  constantly  in  love,  and  as  oicen,  with 
an  excess  of  fastidiousness,  discovering  some  im- 
perfection wliich  deterred  him  from  proposing  mar- 
riage. One  lady  sneezed  three  times  in  three 
minutes ;  another  looked  too  stout  on  horseback ; 
a  third  horrified  him  by  partaking  twice  of  liver 
and  bacon ;  a  fourth  could  not  tell  what  caviare 
was ;  and  a  fiflh,  who  really  thought  she  had  hook- 
ed the  archdeacon,  lost  him  by  his  coming  in  un- 
expectedly from  one  of  his  fishing  excursions,  and 
finding  her  sucking  a  large-sized  orange. 

Unmolested  by  the  mounted  patrol.  Waller 
carved  Saccfiarissa's  name,  by  moonlight,  on  the 
maypole  in  the  centre  of  Faddington  Green  (with 
the  clasp-knife  which  she  had  given  him  when  they 
parted  forever  in  the  brew-house  at  Penshurst), 
the  night  before  ho  emigrated  to  Sydney,  where  he 
took  a  sheep-walk,  and  wrote  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  pastoral  poems,  prior  to  his  mar- 
riage with  the  wealthy  widow  of  a  retired  sugar- 
baker,  who  had  been  knighted  by  the  King  for 
raising  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
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Ilahneman  to 
Director  of  the 
has  written  us, 
paragraph  from 
Living,"  which 
ber: — 


SCIENCE. 

ike  Rescue. — Dr.  Seeger,  Medical 
Hahneman  Hospital  in  this  city, 
taking  exception  to  the  following 
the  article  on  "  The  Art  of  Long 
appeared  in  our  February  num- 


*•  Temperance  and  abstinence  are,  further,  not 
only  conducive  to  health,  but  they  are  also  the 
most  effective  means  fof  combating  illness.  They 
constitute  the  sheet-anchor  of //o?/iaj'>pa/Avj  which 
from  its  inadequacy  in  acute  complaints  has  justly 
been  forbidden  in  Russia  as  a  practice  not  to  be 
depended  upon." 

It  might  be  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  we  do 
not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  facts  con- 
tained in  the  articles  which  appear  in  our  pages. 
The  paper  referred  to  was  inserted  because  it  fur- 
nished interesting  information  on  a  most  im- 
portant subject  concerning  which  the  average 
reader  is  profoundly  ignorant,  and,  being  igno- 
rant, indifferent;  but  we  neither  endorse  nor 
repudiate  either  its  data  or  its  oonclusiona  At 
the  same  time  we  are  always  open  to  temperate, 
scientific,  and  capable  criticism,  especially  when  it 
prevents  our  doing  injustice  to  a  body  of  men 
so  able  and  respectable  as  the  disciples  of  Ilah- 
neman. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Seeger  is  rather  severe 
upon  those  who  havo  asserted  that  Homeeopathy 
is  forbidden  in  Russia,  seeing  that  the  Peters- 
burg Society  was  chartered  as  late  as  October  of 
last  year :  and  we  may  say  here  that  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  homoeopathists  in  the  oonntrf^ 
in  a  conversation  with  oursel^  acknowledged  the 


validity  of  the  writer's  other  cntioiflm,  Yii: :  tinl 
the  system  is  not  entirely  adequate  to  the  tnal- 
ment  of  acute  diseases.  The  foUowiDg  is  the 
important  part  of  the  Doctor's  letter.  ....**  Fi- 
nally, as  regards  the  already  refuted  fUaebood, 
that  Homoeopathy  has  been  forbidden  in  Boaaiai  I 
have  only  to  say  that,  about  September  or  Octc^ 
ber  of  last  year,  the  Russian  Govemmeot  granted 
a  charter  to  the  Homoeopathic  physicians  of  8L 
Petersburg  for  a  society.  Furiheri  that  the  rojd 
family  of  Russia  employs  a  distinguished  pbyB* 
ciau  of  the  homcBopathic  school  as  one  of  tboir 
medical  advisers.  The  falsehood  in  question  ma 
originally  '  invented '  by  an  old-school  physidaiL 
an  editor  of  an  old-school  medical  pablication,  and 
was  spread  with  '  telegraphic '  haste  bj  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Allopathic  journals.  The  only  ref^ 
which  Ilomceopathy  has  made  has  been  to  pout 
to  the  above-mentioned  charter,  which  wm 
granted  by  the  Russian  Emperor  immediately  af- 
ter this  fabrication  came  to  his  knowledgoi"— 
Ed.  Eclectic. 

A  Fosnlllsh  22  inches  long  has  recently  ban 
found  in  the  Lower  Flag  Rock  ofLanoasfaire.  Mr. 
Aitkon,  of  Bacup,  President  of  the  Kancfaester 
Geological  Society,  the  owner  of  the  fosaU,  ood- 
siders  the  fish  to  be  a  now  species,  and  remaifci 
that  its  discovery  is  peculiarly  interesting  u 
hitherto  no  animal  remains  havo  been  fonrc  in 
this  stratum. 

Population  of  the  (?2o&e.— According  to  a  reoeot 
estimate,  the  population  of  the  globe  is  alKiBt 
1,228,000,000  souls.  Of  this  number  652,000,000 
belong  to  the  Mongolian  race;  360,000,000 to  the 
Caucasian;  I90,0(;0,000  to  the  Ethiopian; 
176,000,000  to  the  Malay;  and  1,000,000  to  the 
Indo- American  race.  Tlie  annual  mortality  ll 
over  33,000,000. 

Poisoning  by  Phosphorus. — ^M.  Personne  held 
that  the  poisonous  action  of  phosphoms  fa  dm 
to  its  power  of  deoxidizing  the  blood,  and  that  qfl 
of  turpentine  is  a  successful  antidote.  MBl  Gurfi 
and  P.  Yigier's  experiments  {Gomptea  Badm, 
Nov.  22,  1860)  on  dogs  and  rabbits  tend  to  show 
that  the  latter  substance  is  not  an  antidote;  and 
they  regard  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of  tlw 
phospliorus  necessary  to  poison  as  iu  disacooid. 
with  the  theory  of  its  poisonous  action  being  d^m 
to  deoxidation. 

Does  with  Horns, — The  American  NahtrdUti  fcr 
December  records  some  curious  instances  of  doi» 
with  fully  developed  horns.    They  are  genenDgf 
barren,  but  one  example  did  produce  a  fawn.    In 
domestic  cattle,  where  the  cow  produoes  twiM^ 
one  being  a  male  and  the  other  a  female,  the  femato 
calf  is  very  apt  to  be  barren,  and  its  external  fiDrm 
to  resemble  that  of  the  ox.    These  calvesi  on  betag 
slaughtered,  havo  been  found  to  be  hermaphrodlta. 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  old  female  biids  taas; 
sume   the    secondary    male    character    of  their 
species. 

Preservation  and  Improvement  of  Wine  (y  Bke* 
tricity. — The  proprietor  of  certain  vineyards  at 
Digne  found  that  wine  which  had  been  strode  hf 
lightning  and  spilt  from  its  shattered  cadny  n> 
mained  good  for  three  months  afterwarda.  Mt 
Bouchotte  observed  that  a  cask  of  inferior  red 
Moselle  was  greatly  improved  in  qtuJUy  by_tha 
action  of  llghtoiog.    M.  Sorontten  {Chmpim 
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du8,  Not.  S9,  1869X  as  the  reiuU  of  his  direct  ex- 
periments, reoommeods  the  passage  of  a  eontinu- 
oos  current  of  electricity  through  the  wine  by 
means  of  platinam  poles  or  braes  wires  armed  with 
platinum. 

A  New  Pyrometers — As  the  temperature  to  which 
water  is  exposed  may  be  measured  by  the  pressure 
exercised  by  its  vapor,  so  M.  Lamy  ( Coynptes  Ren- 
dus)  concludes  that  very  high  temperatures  might 
be  measured  bv  the  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid 
evolved  by  the  heat  arising  from  carbonate  of  cal- 
cium. A  porcelain  tube,  glazed  inside  and  out  and 
closed  at  one  end,  is  charged  with  fragments  of 
marble  or  Iceland  spar;  tlic  other  open  end  is  con- 
nected with  a  manometer.  On  exposing  the  closed 
end  to  the  high  temperature,  whlcli  has  to  be  mea- 
sured, carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  amount 
expelled,  as  shown  by  tlie  tension  indicated  by  the 
manometer,  is  a  measure  of  tho  temperature.  On 
oaoling,  the  carbonic  acid  is  re-absorbed  by  the 
quicklime. 

Approach  caused  bij  Vibration. — Prof.  F.  Guthrie 
{Proceed.  Royal  Soc. )  finds  that  a  piece  of  suspend- 
ed cardboard  approaclies  a  tuning-fork  which  vi- 
brates in  its  neighborhood.  It  appears  that  wlicn- 
ever  a  body  vibrates  in  air.  so  as  to  become  tho 
oriffin  of  waves  of  compression  and  rarefaction,  all 
bodies  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first  tend  to  ap- 
proach it.  The  autlior,  afler  examining  tho  attend- 
ant phenomena,  and  eliminating  such  as  he  judges 
miglit  influence  the  fundamental  one,  concludes 
that  the  approach  in  such  cases  is  due  to  a  mean 
rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
body  upon  which  the  aerial  waves  impinge,  and 
which  is  brought  about  by  their  dispersion;  and 
hints  at  the  possible  effect  which  the  dispersion  of 
incident  heat-waves  may  have  in  causing  bodies  to 
approach  one  another. 

Wave-length  of  the  Spectrum. — M.  R.  Thalen 
{AnnaU'^  de  Physique  et  de  Chimie^  Oct.  1869)  has 
re-examined  the  wave-lengtii  of  various  parts  of 
the  spectra  of  incandescent  metals.  By  supcrpo- 
aing  tho  metallic  upon  the  solar  spectrum  and  re- 
ferring to  the  obscure  lines  of  the  latter  tho  error 
is  avoided,  which  change  of  temperature  in  tho 
amylizing  prism  may  introduce  when  the  two 
spectra  are  compared  at  different  times  with  a 
fixed  scale  or  map.  Tlie  metals  were,  for  the 
most  part,  employed  in  the  metallic  state,  being 
vaporized  by  the  discharge  of  an  induction  coil 
of  which  tliey  formed  the  terminals.  In  some 
cases  platinum  or  aluminum  terminals  were  used, 
the  terminals  being  moistened  with  the  chlorides 
of  tlie  metals  under  examination.  The  results  ob- 
tained do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  other 
observers.  M.  Thalen  concludes  that  titanium 
(brms  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  sun. 

Authorship  of  the  "  Darwinian  Theory.^' — All 
readers  of  the  '*  Origin  of  Species"  arc  aware  that 
the  theory  now  univcrsilly  (and  rightly)  known 
as  "  Darwinian,"  was  independently  conceived 
and  thought  out  by  a  naturalist  who  knew  nothing 
of  Darwin's  views  of  the  operation  of  natural  se- 
lection, and  who  was  at  that  time  thousands  of 
miles  away  from  England.  The  Knglish  public 
are  tlierelore  not  likely  to  forget  that  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Wallace,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Darwin,  belongs 
the  distinction  of  having  discovered  "  a  new  idea, 
a  new  geuus  of  thought"     In  Germany,  where 


Darwinism  has  excited  such  profound  interest 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Wallace  have  been  somewhat 
overlooked  by  the  distinguished  men  who  have 
expounded  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  This 
has  now  been  rectified  by  the  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *' Charles  Darwin  und  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace,"  in  which  Dr.  A.  B.  Meyer  re- 
prints the  papers  by  which  the  theory  was  first 
made  known  ;  narrates  the  circumstances  of  their 
publication ;  and  gives  slight  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  their  authors.  Dr.  Meyer  adds  to  these 
biographical  sketches  lists  of  the  writings  of  their 
subjects. 

Causes  and  Cure  of  Miasma. — At  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Medical  Congress,  recently 
held  at  Florence,  Prof.  Lombard,  of  Geneva,  show- 
ed a  series  of  statistical  maps  to  illustrate  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  different  countries,  the  lowest  being 
in  Iceland ;  also  the  eflfects  of  malaria  with  refer- 
ence to  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  marshy 
countries  tho  death-rate  is  highest  in  summer, 
elsewhere  in  winter.  In  the  district  of  Massa 
Maritiraa,  the  average  duration  of  life  has  been 
lengthened  by  tho  drainage  operations  from  10  or 
12  to  18  or  21  years.  At  a  later  meeting  Dr. 
Pantaleoni  returned  to  the  origin  of  miasma,  which 
ho  attributed  not  only  to  the  direct  action  of  tho 
mixture  of  salt  and  fresh  water,  but  to  the  result- 
ing putrefaction  of  plants.  He  recommends  as  the 
best  antidote  the  planting  of  lofty  trees;  and  be- 
lieves that  drainage  is  useless,  and  that  it  is  better 
.to  lay  the  whole  district  under  water,  or,  where 
practicable,  to  till  up  the  marsh  by  earth.  He  has 
1)0  faith  in  the  use  of  quicklime  as  a  disinfectant. 
Prof.  Cipriani  regretted  the  great  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  rice  under  the  law  of  18G6.  Prof. 
G.  MoUi,  of  Milan,  read  a  paper  stating  that  he  had 
found  the  sulphite  salts  of  soda  and  magnesia  more 
efficacious  in  marsh  fevers  than  preparations  of 
bark.  The  Congress  approved  the  proposal  for  ap- 
pointing a  special  commis.'iion  for  inquiry  into  the 
causes  and  eflectsofthe  marsh-miasma. 

Chikese  Discoverers  of  Amkrica. — The  San 
Froncisco  people  are  discussing  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
Hanlay,  the  Chinese  interpreter,  in  that  city,  on  tho 
Chinese  discovery  of  America.  He  states  that  the 
Chinese  bad  discovered  the  continent  1,400  years 
ago.  They  staled  that  laud  to  be  about  twenty 
thousand  Chinese  miles  distant  from  China.  About 
five  hundred  years  ago  Buddhist  priests  repaired 
there,  and  brought  back  the  news  that  they  had 
found  Buddhist  idols  and  religious  writings  in  the 
country.  He  says  the  Chinese  called  the  land 
Fosany,  after  a  tree  like  the  bamboo,  from  which 
the  natives  made  cloth  and  paper,  and  the  fruit  of 
which  they  ate.  Mr.  Hanlay  compares  this  with 
the  statement  of  the  Conquistadores,  that  the 
Aztecs  from  the  pulp  of  a  tree  made  paper,  and 
used  the  roots  and  fermented  spirit  for  food,  liereliea 
too  on  a  correspondence  between  the  authorities 
as  to  the  absence  among  the  natives  of  other  metal 
tools  than  of  copper,  and  of  tho  little  value  they 
placed  on  gold  and  silver.  Mr.  Hanlay  affirms 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  religion  of  the 
Aztecs  and  Buddhism,  as  well  as  between  their 
manners  and  customs.  He  asserts  Uiero  is  a  simi- 
larity of  feature  between  the  Chinese  and  the  tribes 
of  Middle  and  South  America.  He  goes  further,  and 
gives  a  list  of  words  in  the  Chinese  and  American 
languages  which  exhibit  a  similarity.    The  Aihe^ 
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fueum  considers  that  these  affirmations  are  extreme- 
ly weak ;  and  we  fear  most  of  the  other  evidence 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Hanlay  is  no  better.  If  the 
connection. were  such  as  Mr.  Hanlay  supposes,  it 
is  strange  the  Aztecs  did  not  adopt  the-  Chinese 
characters. 

Tlie  Sleep  of  Plants. — To  explain  the  phenomena 
of  the  sleep  of  plants,  some  authors  have  had  re- 
course to  light,  others  to  heat,  and  others  again  to 
a  natural  property  of  vegetable  organisms  which 
they  term  "  tumidity/'  In  general  they  have  not 
distinguished  between  the  causes  which  produce 
sleep  in  the  flowers  and  in  the  leaves,  but  these 
ought  not  to  be  confounded.  Light  is  only  an  ac- 
cessory cause  of  activity  in  flowers,  while  it  is  one 
of  tlie  principal  causes  of  activity  in  leaves.  By 
compensating  the  deficiency  of  light  by  an  increase 
of  heat,  one  may  force  flowers  into  activity  in  total 
darkness,  while  the  leaves  will  present  only  a  very 
imperfect  vitality.  For  tlie  activity  of  flowers  heat 
only  is  necessary ;  for  that  of  leaves  both  heat  and 
light,  Leaves  are  in  fact  the  principal  organ  of 
vegetation  of  the  plant,  receiving  the  juices  and 
elaborating  them  under  the  influence  of  light ;  in 
consequence  of  these  functions,  leaves  face  the  sky 
and  the  earth,  while  flowers,  on  the  contrary,  affect 
all  kinds  of  positions.  In  tliose  trees  known  as 
"weeping* trees,"  iu  which  the  leaves  droop  to- 
wards the  earth,  the  leaf-stalk  becomes  twisted. 
The  sleep  of  leaves  is  owing  to  an  unequal  dilata- 
tion either  in  the  blade  or  the  leaf-stalk.  The  hi- 
bernation of  plants  during  the  cold  season  is  an- 
entire  cessation  of  the  vegetative  functions ;  their 
sleep  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  repairing  act,  similar 
in  some  respects  to  that  of  animals.  In  some 
plants  the  flower  sleeps  during  the  night,  the  leaves 
during  the  day.  As  with  men  and  animals,  either 
cold  or  very  intense  heat  produces  in  plants  a  diur- 
nal sleep;  notwithstanding  artiflcialdai-kness,  both 
plants  and  animals  wake  during  the  day,  but  show 
some  symptoms  of  somnolence.  During  the  sleep 
of  flowers  the  coro'Ila  assumes  its  proper  position  of 
{estivation,  as  animals  place  their  limbs  during 
Bleep  in  the  attitude  they  occupied  in  the  fcetus- 
'fltate ;  the  same  position  is  also  assumed  shortly 
before  death. 

Neio  American  Fossils. — LippincotCs  Magazine 
for  Jan.  1870  calls  attention  to  a  remarkable  book, 
The  Extinct  Mammalian  Fauna  of  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska^ by  Professors  lioidy  and  Ilayden,  describ- 
ing the  recent  investigations  of  the  singular  terri- 
tory known  to  the  early  settlers  as  Mauvaises 
terresj  which  has  proved  extraordinarly  rich  in 
fossil  remains  of  the  higher  mammalia,  many  of 
them  belonging  to  new  species,  and  even  genera. 
Among  the  Carnivora  are  a  fox,  three  wolves, 
three  species  of  hycenodony  several  of  their  skulls 
exhibiting  teeth-marks  of  terrible  conflict^  a  small 
panther,  &c.  The  Huminanfia  include  27  species, 
all  new,  two  of  them  belonging  to  a  very  remark- 
able genus  closely  resembling  the  hog,  and  termed 
by  Prof.  Jjcidy  "  ruminating  hogs,"  found  in  enor- 
mous numbers;  also  large  numbers  of  the  camel 
family.  The  Pachydermata  are  numerously  re- 
presented, including  a  hog  about  the  size  of  the 
African  iiippopotamus,  and  another,  not  mnoh 
larger  than  the  domestic  cat;  three  species  of 
rhinoceros  (now  entirely  extinct  in  the  Western 
hemisphere),  a  mastodon,  and  an  elephant  The 
deposits  are  remarkable  for  the  profusion  o^  fosdl 


remains  of  Solipades  allied  to  tha  hone;  a  vcty 
remarkable  circumstance,  considering  that  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery  of  the  American  oontiueot 
by  Kuropeans  no  horses  existed  on  it.  Prof. 
lieidy  gives  the  names  of  23  species  of  the  equine 
order  which  anciently  inhabited  North  America, 
about  three  times  as  many  aa  are  now  found  I'lTlng 
throughout  the  world.  Most  of  them  were  amall 
species,  about  the  size  of  the  ass  or  zebra,  the 
smallest  about  that  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  CSon- 
trary  to  the  view  usually  entertained,  thai  the 
animals  of  past  periods  greatly  exceeded  in  liaB 
those  now  in  existence.  Prof.  Leidy  points  outthst 
the  extinct  animals  of  these  regions  were  gene- 
rally of  small  size  compared  with  their  livhig 
allies. 

Antiquity  of  Man  in  the  United  8UUea.—CoL 
Charles  Whittlesey  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject  before  the  meeting  of  the  Amerioan 
Associatiop  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  fadd 
at  Chicago.    He  thinks  it  possible  that  the  superb 
flcial  materials  in  which  the  well-known  remauia 
at  Abbeville  are  found  may  not  be  of  the  same  age 
as  the  North  American  drifl ;  but  they  coasUtate 
the  only  stratified  beds  above  the  cretaceous  strata 
in  that  region,  containing  remains  of  the  foesil* 
horse,  ox,  mammoth,  and  rhinoceros,  and  poesiUj 
corresponding    to     the    materials    observed    in 
America  near  the  southern  portion  of  the  houMw 
drift.     Sir  C.  Lyell  considers  the  flint-bearing  beds 
of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  to  be  older  than  the 
bone  layers  at  Natchez,  Mississippi,  which  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  loess.    Col.  Whittlesey  otatalBi 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  two  races  of  umo^ 
and  possibly  of  a  third  intermediate  race,  as  haviif 
held  possc8sk>n  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
American  continent;  the  more  recent   of  theai 
being  the  North  American  Indian  or  red  man ;  the 
earlier  race  he  terms  the  mound-builders.    Hie 
antiquaries  of  Europe  regard  the  people  who  assd 
flint  instruments  as  being  prior  to  those  who  bad 
implements  of  stone;  and  the  latter,   again,  ei 
older  than  the  races  using  bronze  or  otlier  metslik 
In  the  United  States  the  race  next  prior  to  the 
white  men  had  very  few  implements  of  stone; 
their  knives  and  arrow-heads,  their  wsr  iniple- 
ment<i,  and  their  agricultural  tools,  were  afaaflifc, 
entirely  of  flint;  they  had  very  few  and  rode  f^^ 
struments  of  native  copper.    The  mound-build8i% 
on  the  contrary,  who  preceded  the  red  men,  pre* 
duced  and  used  tools  iu  the  reverse  order ;  fhsir 
axes,  adzes,  and  mauls  were  very  nnmennu^  and 
sometimes  of  stone ;  their  copper  tools  abundsnt; 
but  those  of  flint  very  rare.    Hence  in  this  in* 
'Stance  the  most  ancient  people  were  the  most  in- 
dustrious :  they  cultivated  the  soil ;  they  posssMed 
more  mechanical  ingenuity,  and  left  more  pnanlr 
ncnt  and  permanent    monuments.      On  the  At- 
lantic coast,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Florida*  are  nu- 
merous shell-heaps,  identical  with  thdse  of  SwedeBi 
Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  known  "as  l^oskken- 
moeddings.      The  examination  of  several  eavei 
gave  bones  of  the  wolf,  deer,   bear,  rabbiti  te4 
mixed  with  skulls  of  the  red  race,  and  not  datii^ 
back  apparently  more  than  2,000  yean.      Cm. 
Whittlesey  estimates  2.000  years'  as  the  period 
also  of  occupation  by  the  mound-building  raes^ 
which  does  not  take  us  back  as  far  as  the  lif^ 
ginning  of  the   historical   period  in    Asia  siM 
Africa. 
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A  veritable  painting  bj  Rubons  has  boon  discov- 
ered in  a  church  among  the  semi-barbarous  Fin- 
landers. 

A  statue  to  Frederic  Bastiat  is  to  be  erected  by 
the  town  of  Mugron,  Franco,  where  most  of  his 
works  were  written. 

The  marble  bust  of  Senator  Sumner,  the  work 
of  the  well-known  sculptor,  M.  Milhnore,  was 
placed  in  one  of  the  niches  of  the  Doric  Uall  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  House  last  mouth. 

The  Voltaire  Statue^  for  which  centime  contribu- 
tions were  collected  several  years  ago,  will  be 
erected  on  oue  of  the  squares  of  the  now  street 
which  is  going  to  be  called  the  Rue  de  Reimes. 
The  Empress  Eugenie  did  her  utmost  to  induce 
the  Emperor  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  the  mon- 
ument, but  he  refused. 

There  are  now  about  two  hundred  artists  in 
Dusseldorf,  including  the  professors  and  scholars 
of  the  Academy.  They  have  this  year  produced 
about  360,000  thalers'  worth  of  pictures.  The 
foreign  art  trade,  both  direct  and  indirect,  espe- 
dallj  in  America,  is  iroportaut.  Tliis  foreign 
export  trade,  which  is  almost  exclusively  sup- 
plied by  a  few  skilled  artists,  represents  uearly 
the  half  of  the  value  of  all  pictures  painted. 
America  alone  has  imported  in  this  year  fifty 
tiiousand  dollars'  worth  of  paintings.  The  trade 
in  ordinary  pictures  is  iocrcasing. 

Dr,  Adolph  Stahr^  in  his  recent  work,  "  a  Win- 
ter in  Rome,"  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  Story's  sculp- 
ture :  '*  Here,  in  the  realm  of  historic-national  art, 
he  appears  as  an  entirely  new  creative  power,  and 
thereby  he  has  opened  to  the  plastic  art  a  new 
field,  which  promises  rich  results  to  his  hand  and 
the  hands  of  his  successful  followcm.  On  be- 
holding the  Cleopatra,  the  Lybian  Sibyl,  the 
DelUa,  whereto  a  Judith,  a  Saul,  and  a  Medea 
brooding  revenge  must  bo  added,  odo  feels  as  a 
spectator  who  saw  these  statues  with  us  expressed 
it:  *A8  if  one  l^roathed  an  air  of  new  life  and 
hope  for  tlie  further  development  of  plastic  art.' 
And  it  is  certainly  a  significant  circumstance  that 
this  Jt^shf  vital  direction  has  been  given  by  a  son 
of  the  youngest  civilized  race— a  son  of  America.'' 

The  Drench  Emperor  will  institute  an  Impe- 
rial Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  under  his  own 
patronage,  and  the  nominal  presidency  of  the 
minister.  All  the  French  artists — painters. 
flcolptors,  designers,  architects,  engravers,  and 
lithographers — who  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  works  by  the  Legion  of  Honor,  by  medals 
of  honor,  and  by  the  Grand  Prize  of  Rome,  are 
to  compose  this  body,  which  is  to  control  the 
annual  exhibitions,  and  exercise  other  privileges. 
The  project  has  already  found  an  opponent  in  M. 
G.  Gkurnier,  the  architect  of  the  new  Opera  House. 

A  child  while  playing  near  Drogheda,  Ireland, 
*found  a  curious  piece  of  metal,  which  she  gave  to 
an  old  woman,  who  took  it  to  a  dealer  in  old  iron, 
and  got  a  shilling  for  it.  The  dealer  in  his  turn 
sold  it  for  two  pounds  and  a  half,  and  it  has  finally 
been  purchased  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  in 
Dublin,  for  £300.  It  proved  to  be  the  celebrated 
Tbra  Brooch,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces 
of  goldsmith*8  work  known  to  exist    It  is  formed 


of  white  bronze — this  probably  saved  it  fh>m  the 
melting-pot,  to  which  countless  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver  have  been  consigned — the  surface 
overlaid  with  gold  filigree  work  of  surprising 
intricacy  and  marvellous  delicacy  of  execution. 
Sudi  is  its  excellence,  that  one  of  tbe  most 
accomplished  living  goldsmiths  declared  that  he 
could  not  find  a  workman,  with  every  apparent 
advantage  of  modem  knowledge  and  appliance, 
competent  to  make  such  another. 

JDiscovei-y  of  Coins. — A  number  of  coins,  1,419 
in  all,  have  been  found  in  the  convent  of  St.  An- 
nunciate, at  Florence,  and  have  come  into  posses- 
sion of  the  National  Museum ;  two  are  of  gold, 
58  of  silver,  and  the  remaining  1,359  of  copper. 
The  gold  pieces  bear  the  likeness  of  Valentinian 
II.  and  Justin  II L  Of  the  silver  coins  there  are 
1  of  Julius  Cresar,  9  of  Pompey,  9  of  Marcus  An- 
touius,  2  of  Octavian,  I  of  Tiberius,  2  of  Trajan, 
and  2  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Several  Etruscan  and 
Yolscian  pieces  are  to  be  found  among  the  copper 
coius,  1  of  King  Juba,  23  of  Garacalla,  II  of  Heli- 
ogobalus,  33  of  Constantine,  1  of  A]aric,'King  of 
the  Goths,  and  167  of  the  Free  Cities.  Besides 
those,  162  old  medals  were  found,  and  a  number 
of  small  works  of  art  in  a  glass  vcdsel,  vases  of 
various  forms,  and  3  lamps.  , 

A  New  White  Pigment— VbXvixqts^'  always  in 
trouble  with  their  colors,  are  most  plagued  with 
tho  white  pigments.  Lead-white  turns  black  by 
exposure  to  an  ordinary  atmosphere,  and  zinc- 
white  does  not  cover  well,  as  they  soy.  A  French 
artist  lately  applied  to  a  French  chemist,  Dr.  Saco, 
for  help  toward  obtaining  a  colorless  substance 
without  these  defects ;  aud  the  chemist,  passing 
in  review  all  the  lilccly  compounds,  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  the  tuugstato  of  baryta.  Trials  have  been 
made  with  this  and  it  has  been  found  to  have  a 
good  body,  aud  to  withstand  noxious  vapors,  such 
as  those  which  blacken  white-lead.  The  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences  had  tho  subject  brought  be- 
fore it  recently,  and  passed  a  favorable  judgment 
upon  tho  new  pigment. 

The  Fi-iars  of  Sante  Croce  have,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  municipality  of  Florence,  uncov- 
ered what  remains  of  the  frescoes  of  Ghcrarde 
Siamiua,  and  another  artist,  supposed  to  bo  Maso- 
Hno  da  Panicale,  in  tho  Castellani  Chapel,  which 
had  already  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Yasari, 
though  he  speaks  highly  of  them  from  tradition. 
The  frescoes  had  been  covered  with  wliitewash, 
and  cut  to  pieces  to  make  room  for  cumbrous 
monuments.  Stamina's  paintings  form  two  series 
from  the  lives  of  St.  Antony  and  St.  Nicholas  re- 
spectively, aud  were  executed  before  ho  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Florence  in  consequence  of  his 
share  in  the  rising  of  Ciompi,  in  1378.  Tho  life  of 
St.  Antony  is  represented  with  conventional 
naivete  in  three  compartments,  into  which  the 
height  of  the  wall  is  divided :  his  conversion  is  at 
the  top ;  and  in  the  lowest  he  is  watching  the  an- 
gels who  are  bearing  the  soul  of  Paul  the  Hermit 
to  heaven.  The  frescoes  from  the  life  of  St. 
Nicholas  fill  three  compartments  on  the  waU, 
and  threo  on  the  pilaster,  with  representa- 
tions of  his  different  miracles.  They  are  much 
superior  to  the  first  series  in  drawing  and  ex- 
pression, but  fall  short  of  those  attributed  to 
Masolino,  who  may  very  well  have  been  a  pupil 
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of  Starnina.  His  f\re8coe9  fill  the  three  compart- 
ments to  the  right  of  the  window,  and  tite  three 
to  the  left  of  the  entrance.  The  first  series  re- 
present scenes  iVom  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  which  retain  the  early  simplici- 
ty almost  unimpaired,  while  approaching  very 
near  the  later  perfection  of  skill.  Ihe  frescoes 
near  the  entrance  have  suffered  most  from  the  al- 
terations in  the  chapel.  They  are  taken  from  the 
life  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 

We  spoke  last  month  of  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  in  this  city  a  *^  Me- 
tropolitan Museum  of  Art."  A  committee  of  fifty 
gentlemen  was  appointed  on  that  occasion,  witli 
instructions  to  takesuch  initial  measures  as  they 
might  deem  expedient.  This  Committee  has 
since  prepared  and  adopted  the  following  very 
excellent  Constitution  of  tlie  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum of  Art : — 

Ahtigle  1.  The  committee  of  fifty,  appointed 
at  the  meeting  held  November  23,  18()9,  and 
Buoh  other  persons  as  have  been,  or  may  here- 
after be  elected,  shall  constitute  an  Association 
to  be  called  the  "  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art," 
whose  object  shall  be  to  secure  the  establishment, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  of  an  institution  in 
which  our  whole  people  shall  be  freely  provided 
with  ample  facilities  for  the  study  of  select  ex- 
amples in  every  department  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  pure  taste  in  the  application 
of  art  to  manufactures  and  to  practical  life. 

Art.  II.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall 
be  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  nine  Trus- 
tees, a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary, a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee 
of  thirteen,  all  to  be  elected  by  ballot  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Association,  to  take  place  on  the 
third  Monday  in  January  in  every  year,  except 
the  Trustees,  who,  being  elected  at  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Museum,  shall  thereafter  be  vested 
with  ihe  power  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  may 
from  time  to  timo  occur  in  their  own  body ;  and 
every  such  vacancy  shall  be  so  filled  within 
three  months  after  the  same  occurs. 

Art.  III.  The  officers  above  designated  shall 
respectively  have  such  powers  and  perform  such 
duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws 
which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  Association,  but 
the  Trustees  shall  at  all  times  have  the  general 
managementandcontrolof  the  property  and  afiairs 
of  the  Museum. 

Art.  IV.  Each  member  of  the  Association  shall 
pay  an  annual  sum  to  the  Treasurer,  for  the 
mcidental  expenses  of  the  Association,  such  sum 
to  be  designated  in  the  by-laws  hereafter  to  be 
adopted. 

Art.  V.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended 
by  a  two- thirds  vote,  at  any  regular  meeting  of 
the  Association,  provided  that  notice  iu  writing 
of  such  amendment  shall  be  given  at  a  previous 
regular  meeting,  excepting  always  the  number 
and  authority  of  the  Trustees,  who  can  be 
changed  only  in  accordance  with  provisions  in 
the  legislative  Charter  of  the  Association. 

The  Luther  Monument  at  Worms — Worms  has 
nad  much  of  which  to  boast ;  but  alas  I  very  little 
is  left  to  prove  her  boastings.  Its  old  streets 
and  buildings  tell  a  tale  of  days  long  since  gone 
by,  when  its  11,000  inhabitants  of  today  were 


seventy  thousand,  under  Friedrich  Barbaront. 
Many  councils  and  royal  assemblages  have  been 
held  here,  and  Diets,  whose  influenoe  may  even 
yet  be  felt.  But  with  one  alone  have  we  to  do^ 
that  in  which  Luther,  with  his  hand  on  his  Bi^ 
exclaimed  before  Charles  V.,  six  electors,  and  a 
great  assemblage  of  lesser  %hts,  '*Hier  steha 
ich;  ich  kaun  nicht  anders.  Gott  helfe  mir. 
Amen." 

Saying  this  he  is  represented  in  the  rooDQnient^ 
which,  situated  on  a  slight  earthj  etoration.  is 
placed  on  a  granite  platform,  two  stops  high, 
and  forty  feet  square.  At  the  four'oomeis  af. 
this  platform  are  pediments  of  polished  syenito^ 
eight  feet  high,  on  which  are  statues  of  four 
celebrated  promoters  of  the  Beformatioii,  eadi 
eight  and  a  half  feet  high,  viz. : — ^Frederick  tha 
Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony;  Philip  the  GenenNi% 
I/andgrave  of  [lessen;  Philip  Melanchfhon,  and 
John  Rcuchlin.  The  two  first  mentioned  ara  in 
front,  the  others  behind.  It  is  said  that  tibeae  aia 
good  likenesses  of  their  subjects. 

The  front  of  the  platform,  towards  whioifa  the 
most  of  these  figures  face,  being  open,  aflbrda  bv 
tween  Frederick  the  Wise  and  the  Landgrave  Phi- 
lip an  entrance  thirty  feet  in  width  to  the  interior. 
The  three  remaining  sides  are  shut  in  by  an  em- 
battled wall  of  syenite  five  feet  high. 

In  the  middle  of  these  three  walls,  on  padeatdi 
seven  feet  high,  are  representative  female 
of  weeping  Magdeburg,   protesting  Spires, 
Augsburg  bearing  the  branch  of  peacer    Thw  i 
cast  in  bronze,   as  are  all  the  flgurea,  and  < 
about  life  size. 

Between  these  seven  pediments  ara  twaalj^ 
four  small  columns,  five  feet  high,  coniieotad  to- 
gether with  the  statues  by  a  wall  four  ftst 
high  and  a  little  narrojvcr,  the  whole  looking  Bfii 
some  old  castle  wall,  or  ratlier,  T  should  aay,  Uoa 
the  wall  of  an  old-fashioned  castle.  These  asBal 
columns  arc  about  one  foot  square,  with  a  praieefr* 
ing  top.  On  the  interior  side  are  arms  (u  thoM 
cities  which  fought  and  sufibred  greatly  for  ttt 
Reformation,  viz. :  Brunswick,  Bremen,Gonstaiifli^ 
Eisenach,  Eislcben,  Emden,  ErtVirt,  Frankfort-OBf 
the-Main,  Swabian-Hall,  Hajmbnrg,  HeObronn.  M^ 
na,  KoBuigsberg,  Leipsic,  Liodau,  Lnbec^  Jfal^ 
burg,  Nemmingen,  Nordlingen,  Riga,  Sdunalkil* 
den,  Strasbourg,  Ulm,  and  Wittenberg.  Iheii 
coats-of-arms  are  cast  in  small  bronae  plates  aaA 
fastened  to  the  surface  a  foot  below  the  top. 

In  the  middle  of  this-  interior  place  standa  ttf- 
moniiment  proper,  Luther  himself,  standing  in  At 
act  of  speaking  the  words  before  mentione£  Iha 
statue  is  colossal,  10^  feet  high,  and  stondflOM  A 
pediment  twenty-seven  feet  above  the  ground 
He  is  arrayed  in  a  long  priestly  garment,  holdfl  tha 
Bible  on  the  left  arm,  pointing  to  it  with  hto  righ^ 
his  head  erect  and  bare.  At  his  feet,  on  four  ndk 
pillars,  sit  the  forerunners  of  the  BeformatloB-^ 
the  Frenchman,  Petrus  Waldus,  who  died  II9V; 
the  Englishman,  John  Wicklifle,  who  died  1S8T: 
the  Bohemian,  John  Huss,  who  died  14 IS,  ani 
who  is  here  gazing  intently  on  a  cracWz;  wuk 
the  Italian,  Hierouymus  Savonarola,  who  dM 
1492.    These  are  all  clad  in  derieal  hablta. 

The  chief  pediment  is  raised  three  >toM^  and  la 
divided  mto  the  sode,  the  upper,  and  ue  VmNt 
cube,  which  ore  ornamented  rld^  with 
castings,  etc. 
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The  upper  cube  ooiitainB  celebrated  sayingB 
(h)m  the  mouth  or  pen  of  Luther,  and  portrait 
medaiUona. 

These  portrait?  represent  John  the  Constant 
and  John  Frederick  the  Generous,  two  Electors 
of  Saxony — ^these  are  on  the  front  Behind  are 
the  two  Knighta,  Ulrich  of  Hutten,  and  Franz  of 
Sicknigeii.  On  the  sides  are  Justus  Jonas,  Jo- 
hann  Bugenhagen,  John  Calyin,and  Ulrich  ZwiDgli. 

Hie  sayings  are  these : — 

**  Here  I  staud ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  God 
help  me.    Amen." 

"The  gospel  which  God  has  put  into  the 
mouths  <^the  Apostles  is  His  sword,  with  which 
He  smitca  the  world  as  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning** 

'*  Faith  is  nothing  else  than  a  true,  certain  liv- 
ing in  God.'* 

"  We  must  have  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  order  to 
be  able  to  understand  this  Book." 

*•  They  who  understand  Christ  rightly  cannot  bo 
confused  by  human  ordinances." 

**  You  are  free  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
ooDscienoe." 

The  lower  cube  shows  us  bas-reliefs  from  Lu- 
thefalife:  (1)  Luther  before  the  Reichstag  at 
Worms,  April  17  and  IJ*,  1521 ;  (2)  Posting  of  the 
Theses  on  the  Church-door  at  Wittenberg,  Octo- 
ber8l,  1517  ;  (3)  The  Lord's  Supper  and  Luther's 
Marrlacpe,  by  Bugenhagen ;  (4)  The  Translation  of 
the  Bible  and  Luther's  Sermon. 

The  socle  shows  us  on  its  four  fields  the  arms 
of  five  German  Princss  and  two  cities,  who  signed 
the  Augsburg  Confession— tlio  Electorote  of  Sax- 
ony, Auhalt,  Brandenburg.  Ilcsson,  Brunswick, 
Lunenburg,  Nuremberg,  and  IlcutUngou. 

Under  these  we  read : — 

••Begun  1856.     Ended  18CS." 

"  Planned  and  partly  constructed  bv  K.  Rict- 
flchol." 

"The  architecture  designed  by  H.  Nicolai." 

*'  Oast  and  the  stone  cut  in  Lauchhammer. " 

By  Rietschel  were  modelled  Lutlicr  and  Wiek- 
liflb  (t  Feb.  21,  lb61).  By  A.  Doundorf,  Savo- 
narola, Frederick  the  Wise,  Rcuchlin,  Waldun,  the 
Magdeburg,  four  portraits,  and  two  bas-reliefs. 
By  G  Kietz,  Huss,  Philip  the  Generous,  Melancli- 
thon,  the  Augsburg,  four  portrait  medallions,  and 
two  bas-reliefs.  By  Schilling,  the  spires.  The 
finite  work  was  done  by  L.  Stahlmanu  and  K. 
Wolfel,  in  Baireutk 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  monuments  in 
the  world.  A  representation  in  their  individual 
dmractoristics  of  nine  of  the  greatest  of  the  re- 
formers is  far  more  impressive  than  any  mere 
mass  of  stone  could  be,  however  handsomely  cut 
and  dressed. — Correttpondtncc  Evening  Mail. 
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VARIETIES. 


Fhtoer  Oarden. — Bulbs  ought  to  be  all  planted 
by  this  time ;  but  if  any  remain  out  of  the  ground, 
get  them  in  without  delay.  Take  up  Tea  Roses 
that  are  in  exposed  situations,  and  lay  them  in  by 
the  heels  in  a  shed  out  of  reach  of  frost.  Out 
down  Fuchsias  that  are  to  remain  out  all  the  win- 
ter, and  cover  their  roots  with  litter  or  coal-ashes. 
Pansies,  Pinks,  and  other  choice  things  in  open 
beds  should  have  a  little  light  litter  sprinkled  over 
them  in  frosty  weather,  or  be  prctected  with  can- 
vas on  hoops.    Look  over  plants  in  fVames,  and 


take  off  dead  leaves,  and  keep  the  plants  moder- 
ately dry.  Roses  may  be  planted  during  dry 
weather ;  the  ground  to  be  in  good  heart,  deeply 
trenched,  and  well  manured.  On  loamy  land 
broken  up  from  grass  roses  do  better  than  in 
ordinary  garden  soU,  and  those  who  grow  for 
show  should  cither  use  turf  liberally  or  break  up 
meadow  ground  for  their  best  plimts.  Get  in 
briers  quickly  before  the  best  are  gone. 

Fruit  Garden. — The  sooner  all  bushes  and 
trees  to  be  planted  are  got  into  their  places  the 
better.  In  forming  new  fruit  gardens,  select  first 
the  most  noted  of  tlie  established  varieties  before 
seeking  after  novelties.  Perfect  drainage  of  the 
soil  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  in  dis- 
tricts whore  heavy  loams  and  clajs  prevail ;  but 
on  hot,  chalky,  and  sandy  soils  drainage  is  sel- 
dom needed.  All  kinds  of  fruits  retiuiru  a  sub- 
stantial nourishing  soil;  apples,  currants,  and 
gooseberries  will  grow  well  almost  anywhere,  but 
better  on  a  good  loam  in  a  warm  climate  than  on 
a  bleak  sand.  All  st(mc-fruits  re<iuiru  a  good 
loam,  and  on  well-worked  clay  generally  prosper. 
Soils  containing  calcareous  matter  are,  if  of  good 
texture  and  substance,  well  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit ;  and  in  preparing  old  worn-out 
soils  for  fruit  trees  it  would  hu  Wi'll  to  add  a 
liberal  dressing  of  chalk  or  old  mortiir.  Dig 
round  old  fruit  trees,  and  lay  down  a  layer  of  old 
dung  six  inches  thick,  in  a  ring,  three  feet  round 
the  stem  of  each,  and  tlui  size  of  the  fruit  will  be 
improved  next  season.  Trees  that  arc  sufilciently 
luxurious  should  not  have  manure.  Iioot-i)runo 
any  trees  that  grow  too  luxuriantly  to  bear  well. 

Jitissian  Hl-xuill  against   Entjlaml — Tlio  St.  I*o- 
tersburg  correspondent  of  the  (*ulfytjnf.  (JazttltimxyH 
that  ''the  ill-will  with  which  Kngland  is  n>gar(led 
in  Russia  is  slowly  but  steadily  iiicroasing,"  and 
that  an   impression  is  :9preading  in  tho   Uussiuii 
capital  "thnt  the  tj implications  in  ('(Mitral  Asia 
must  load  to  a  violent  o^Ilifion  with  iho  ruler  of 
India."     Referring  to  a  recent  arti.'lo  in  tlio  Afan- 
cpw  Uazeffe^  the  correspondtMit  oh.-frrvcs  that  thia 
paper  si)eaks  with  the  greatest  oitthuyiasin  of  the 
approa(!hing  opening  of  th<»  Suez  Canal,  whidi,  it 
thinks,  will  make  lius-ia  the  arbiter  betwc'cn  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  drive  England  from  the  ikihI- 
tion  she  occupies  in  (he  East;  and  that  tlio  real 
reason   of  the  coldness   recently   shown  by  tli«) 
Russian  ergons  towards  I'mHiiia  is  the  belief  that 
English    and    I'ruHHian    interests   an^   identioAl. 
Another  artiel*.*  in  the  Mosrotc  (fttntfte  says  that 
Russian  c^ommen'o  with  Central  Asia  is  ncfpiiring 
a  great  development,  eriiecially  in  tlie  din'etlim  of 
Kashgar,  which  promises  to  furnish  a  more  eon 
sidcrablo  field  for  Russian  traders  ihnn  Hoklinta, 
but  that  the  Russians  find  themselvoH  balked  at 
every  step  by  the  comiwtition  of  English  giMMls. 
*'  A  caravan  of  t^JtCA)  <»!unels,  Inden  with  ten  and 
Kuropean  mcrchandi.se,  lately  arrived  fnim  India 
by  a  now  route,  via  Aflglianistan,"  says  tlio  Mot- 
cow  Gazi'tti'^  and  the  best  way  of  opiM)sing  the 
spread  of  British  commerce  in  these  r(*gions  is  to 
open  new  roads  to  Russian  commerce.     It  accord- 
ingly recommends  the  establishment  of  a  fort  and 
harbor  on  the  Amou-Darya,  and  the  cfmimenco- 
ment  of  operations  ogainst  Khiva,  with  a  view  to 
"  preventing  that  amntry  fVom  bcirommg  in  fti- 
ture  a  place  of   refiige  for  Rusi>ia*s  enemies, 
whence  they  may  direct  attacks  on  her  frontier." 
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Expenses  of  Congress. — ^Mr.  Parton,  in  an  article 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Atlantic  Moniiily, 
states  that  he  has  tried  in  vain  to  ascertain  the 
total  cost  of  a  session  of  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  but  that  it  is  certain  it  costs  the  coun- 
try as  mucli  us  4,000,000  dollars,  or,  taking  the 
session  at  twenty  days  a  month  for  six  months, 
more  than  .33,000  dollars  a  day.  The  chaplain's 
prayer,  which  usually  lasts  one  minute,  consumes 
138  dollars  worth  of  time  every  morning.  The 
mere  list  of  contingent  expenses  of  the  liouse  fills 
a  volume  of  220  pages,  with  its  mass  of  charges, 
such  as  200  portemonnaies,  above  100  penknives, 
at  about  three  dollars  each,  inkstands,  pocket 
scissors,  hair-brushes,  tobacco,  cotton,  stay-laces, 
newspapers,  stationery  by  tlie  mountiiin.  Mr. 
Parton  says: — "I  spend  my  whole  time,  from 
January  to  December,  in  one  unending  task  of 
spoiling  white  paper,  but  I  cannot  get  through 
more  than  three  reams  per  annum,  which  cost 
about  twenty  dollars.  I  read  with  amazement  of 
the  quantities  consumed  about  the  Capitol."  He 
maintains  that  privileges  and  perquisites  will 
always  be  the  occasion  for  profusion  and  means  of 
corruption,  and  that  members  should  increase 
their  salaries,  but  pay  their  own  mileage  and 
their  own  postage,  buy  their  own  writing  paper, 
and  pay  all  their  officers  by  salary;  "now  that  a 
member  from  Oregon  can  get  to  the  Capitol  in 
eleven  days,  it  is  too  absurd  to  pay  liim  fifteen 
times  as  much  mileage  as  llenry  Clay  used  to  get 
for  his  six  weeks'  horseback  ride  from  Kentucky." 
Dying  is  an  expensive  affair ;  the  bill  of  the  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms  for  conveying  the  body  of  a  deceas- 
ed member  from  Washington  to  Easton,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, amounted  to  2,144  dollars.  It  cost  the 
country  18,U()0  dollars  to  publish,  in  a  volume  of 
J)(>2  pages,  the  addresses  of  condolence  called 
forth  by  the  assa-ssination  of  President  Lincoln ; 
there  may  be,  perhaps,  ten  pages  worth  preser- 
ving. A  joint  resolution,  in  1 864,  ordered  that 
50,000  copies  of  the  Army  Register  of  Volunteers 
be  printed  for  sale,  at  cost,  in  eight  volumes.  A 
little  experience  of  the  demand  for  the  work  led 
to  a  reduction  of  the  order  to  1,000  copies. 
Those  who  have  held  the  office  of  public  printer 
are  of  opinion  that  600,000  dollars  a  year  are 
wasted  at  the  public  printing-office. 

John  Ashworth  in  Palestine. — Mr.  John  Ash- 
worth,  of  llochdale,  author  of  "  Strange  Tales*," 
has  written  an  account  of  his  recent  visit  to  Pales- 
tine, or  "  Walks  in  Canaan,"  as  ho  terms  his  tour. 
He  writes  as  a  consistent  man  of  peace.  His  ten 
companions  in  travel  armed  themselves  with  pis- 
tols and  revolvers,  but  he  declined  to  do  so.  He 
says,  "  I  believe  that  the  less  a  man  has  to  do 
with  swords  and  guns,  the  longer  he  is  likely  to 
live.  I  never  yet  knew  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Peace  Society  shot,  but  history  tells  a  sad  tale  on  tJie 
oUicr  side.  These  being  my  principles,  I  had  no 
gun  to  take  care  of."  He  thus  speaks  of  Jaffa,  or 
Joppa,  the  first  place  visited  by  him  in  the  Holy 
Land — '•  Some  who  have  visited  Joppa  did  not  go 
to  comfort,  but  to  make,  widows;  not  to  raise  from 
the  dead,  like  Peter,  but  to  destroy.  Pompey, 
Alexander,  Saladin,  Napoleon — terrible  names  I 
especially  the  last — all  visited  this  city.  In  1799 
Napoleon  besieged  Joppa ;  the  garrisoti  offered  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender  on  condition 
that  their  lives  were  spared.    Eugene  and  Crosier, 


two  of  Napoleon's  ataff  officers,  agreed  to  the 
terms  proposed.  Four  thousand  men  laid  down 
their  weapons  of  war,  and  were  led  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  army.  Napoleon  ordered 
them  to  sit  down ;  their  hands  were  tied  behind 
their  backs  ;  despair  instantly  marked  every  coun- 
tenance, but  all  were  silent.  A  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  though  hia  own  officers  bad  promised 
them  life,  this  deity  of  France  signed  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  whole  four  thousand,  and  ordered 
every  man  to  be  shot.  Bound  and  helpless,  tliej 
were  led  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sand-hills  on 
the  sea-shore,  formed  into  squares  for  execution. 
They  requested  one  word  with  Napoleon;  that 
one  word  was  to  remind  him  of  the  terms  of  their 
surrender;  but  the  hero,  who  had  just  been  through 
the  hospitals  and  ordered  the  poisoning  of  four 
hundred  sick  creatures,  could  now  order  four 
thousand  to  be  bntcJiered.  For  five  hours;,  French 
soldiers  fired  volley  after  volley  into  the  dense 
mass  of  sons,  husbands,  and  fatiiers,  till  not  one 
soul  was  left  alive.  The  returning  tide  washed 
the  blood  of  this  murdered  host  from  the  sands  of 
Joppa,  but  no  tide  will  ever  wash  their  blood  from 
those  French  executioners  and  this  soldier-god." 

Xetvs  hy  Tele/^aph. — On  the  1st  of  Januaxy 
next  an  entirely  new  machinery  will  be  broaght 
into  operation  for  the  supply  of  toleg^phic  news 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Hitherto  such 
news  has  been  furnished  as  well  to  newspapers 
as  to  exchanges,  clubs,  and  newsrooms  by  the  ex- 
isting telegraph  companies.  On  the  transfer  of 
the  telegraphs  to  the  Grovemment,  the  newspa- 
pers of  this  country,  following  the  example  ot 
their  American  contemporaries,  will  take  the  mat- 
ter into  their  own  hands.  For  some  time  past 
the  Press  Association,  a  body  formed  on  the  co- 
operative principle,  of  the  proprietors  of  all  the 
leading  provincial  newspapers  of  the  three  king- 
doms, has  been  engaged  in  bringing  into  cxisteneo 
an  organization  whose  ramifications  will  extend 
to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  has  par- 
chased  the  exclusivo  right  to  supply  Renter's 
telegrams  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  Lcm- 
don  alone  excepted.  It  has  engaged  an  efficient 
parliamentary,  city,  and  general  editorial  and  r^ 
porting  staff  for  London.  It  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  supply  all  the  sporting  news  of  tiio 
country.  It  is  now^  appointing  duly  accredited 
agents  to  telegraph  news,  general  and  commer- 
cial, from  the  remotest  parts  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  the  Principality,  either  fVom  town  to 
to^vn  in  the  provinces,  or  to  the  central  offices  in 
Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet  street,  London,  for  re- 
distribution throughout  the  country,  as  may  bo 
deemed  most  expeditious.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
we  think,  that  the  news  supplies  of  the  Association, 
owing  to  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  its  organi- 
zation, will  show  a  considerable  improvement  upon 
those  with  which  the  public  have  hitherto  been 
furnished ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties 
at  first  attendant  upon  the  launching  of  an  under- 
taking at  once  so  novel  and  so  extensive,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  (Viture,  the 
supplies  of  telegraph  news  will  diminish  in  cost  as 
they  increase  in  intrinsic  value.  The  association, 
it  should  be  added,  undertakes  to  supply  its  news 
not  only  to  newspapers,  but  to  exchanges,  dubs, 
newsrooms,  and  to  private  subscribers. — Sngliak 
Exchange. 
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prefers  to  pass  lightly  over  these  tame 
and  unexciting  portions  of  his  subject; 
and  he  reserves  his  strength  for  those 
scenes  which  he  describes  with  so  much 
elomience  and  power. 

We  have  had  occasion,  in  criticising 
the  former  volumes  of  this  history,  to 
point  out  the  consequences  of  this  im- 

Sassioned  style  of  writing.  It  renders 
Ir.  Froude  bold  to  paradox  and  pitiless 
to  severity.  In  his  eyes,  Henry  VIII., 
stained  by  a  thousand  acts  of  brutality, 
avarice,  and  lust,  becomes  the  "  Sun  of 
the  Reformation,"  and  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment dictated  by  every  excess  of  des- 
potic will  are  made  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  founder  of  a  power  unrsed  by  the 
Tudors  into  greatness.  In  his  eyes, 
again,  Mary  Stuart,  the  nursling  of  the 
Court  of  France,  and  the  martyr  of  the 
Catholic  creed,  becomes  the  most  wanton, 
wicked,  false,  and  cruel  of  her  species — 
a  panther  in  human  form,  with  the  pas- 
sions of  an  animal  and  the  subtlety  of  a 
devil.  With  the  tools  and  instruments 
of  the  false  creed  and  the  bad  cause  Mr. 
Froude  wages  internecine  war.  He  is 
not  unwilling  that  their  infernal  secrets 
shouM  be  torn  from  them  by  the  rack, 
and  that  they  should  expiate  their  crimes 
by  being  cut  down  before  the  hangman's 
office  was  done,  and  disembowelled  half 
alive  before  the  people.  Let  us  take 
the  following  examples.  In  December, 
1580,  seven  or  eight  young  priests  were 
arrested,  and  required  to  denounce  the 
Catholic  gentlemen  at  whos6  houses 
they  had  been  received.  They  refused, 
and  "it  was  tbought  just  and  necessary 
to  use  other  means  to  force  them  to 
speak." 

"  The  Tower  rack  stood  in  the  long  vaulted 
dungeon  below  the  armory.  Under  a  war- 
rant signed  by  six  of  the  Council,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lieutenant,  whose  duty  was 
to  direct  and  moderate  the  application  of  the 
paios,  they  were  laid  at  various  times,  and 
more  than  once,  as  they  could  bear  it,  upon 
the  frame,  tlie  Commissioners  sitting  at  their 
side  and  repeating  their  questions  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  winding  of  the  winch.  A  prac- 
tice which  by  the  law  was  always  forbidden 
could  be  palliated  only  by  a  danger  so  great 
that  the  nation  had  become  like  an  army  in 
tiie  field.  It  was  repudiated  on  the  return  of 
calmer  times,  and  the  employment  of  it  rests 
as  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  used.  It  is  none  tie  less  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  danger  was  real  and  terrible, 
and  ifie  same  causes  which  relieve  a  commander 


in  active  service  from  the  restraints  of  the  com- 
mon law,  apply  to  the  conduct  of  statesmen  who 
are  dealing  with  organized  treason.  The  law 
is  made  for  the  nation,  not  the  nation  for  the 
law.  Those  who  transgress  do  it  at  their 
own  risk,  but  they  may  plead-  circumstances 
at  the  bar  of  history,  and  have  a  right  to  be 
heard."     (Vol.  v.  p.  327.)  *; 

And  then  follow  some  of  the  vile  excuses 
employed  by  Walsingham's  agents  to 
justify  their  lawless  barbarity. 

Again,  in  describing  the  execntion  of 
Babington  and  his  associates,  Mr.  Froude 
states  that  "they  were  all  hanged  but 
for  a  moment,  according  to  the  letter  of 
the  sentence,  taken  down  while  the  9us- 
eeptibility  of  agony  was  unimpaired,  and 
cut  'to  pieces  afterwards,  with  due  precau- 
tions for  the  protraction  of  the  pain^ 
This  abominable  atrocity  elicits  from  Mr. 
Froude  the  following  remarks: — "If  it 
were  to  be  taken  as  part  of  the  Catholic 
creed  that  to  kill  a  prince  in  the  interests 
of  the  Holy  Church  was  an  act  of  piety 
and  merit,  stem  English  common  sense 
caught  the  readiest  means  of  expressing 
its  opinion  both  of  the  creed  and  its  pro- 
fessors." We  should  blush  for  English 
common  sense  if  to  hack  living  men  in 
pieces  had  ever  been  a  practice  approved 
by  the  English  people.  But  the  charge 
as  regards  the  nation  is  happily  unfound- 
ed. It  was  Elizabeth  herself  who  had, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  revenge  and  terror,  re- 
quired that  the  execution  of  Babington 
and  his  confederates  should  be  carried 
into  effect  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
cruelty.  Mr.  Froude  says,  "Elizabeth for- 
bade a  repetition  of  the  scene  on  the  fol- 
lowing day."  The  truth  is  that  the  bloody 
spectacle  had  so  strongly  excited  the  dis- 
gust of  the  people  that  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  repeat  it. 

One  more  example  of  this  fierce  dispo- 
sition of  an  historian  who  is  otherwise  in 
all  things  the  most  humane  and  amiable 
of  men,  and  we  have  done  with  this  un- 
pleasant part  of  our  task.  Our  readers 
may  imagine  with  what  fervor  and  skill 
Mr.  Froude  repeats  the  oft-told  tale  of 
the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart.  It  is  the 
counterpart  of  his^elebrated  description 
of  the  murder  at  Kirk  o'  field ;  nor  does 
the  spectacle  of  that  tremendous  passion, 
borne,  as  he  admits,  with  a  majestic  dig- 
nity and  faith  not  unworthy  of  the  mar- 
tyr's crown,  elicit  from  him  one  line  of 
compassion  or  regret.    The  associations 
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awakened  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Fronde  bv 
this  scene  are  those  of  the  stage.  "  It  was 
the  most  brilliant  acting  throughout." 
But  there  is  one  touch  in  this  passage  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  Queen  Mary,  as  is  well 
known,  was  not  allowed  in  that  supreme 
hour  of  her  fate  to  have  access  to  her 
chaplain  and  confessor.  The  last  sacra- 
ments of  her  Church  were  denied  her. 
As  she  approJiched  the  block  "she  kissed 
Melville,  and  turning,  asked  for  her  chap- 
lain l)u  Preau.  He  was  not  present. 
There  had  been  a  fear  of  some  religious 
rnelodratna  which  it  was  thought  well  to 
a\}oidr  When  it  is  remembered  what 
the  office  of  the  Catholic  priest  is  to  the 
departing  soul,  we  cannot  call  to-  mind 
any  sentence  more  pregnant  with  a  pain- 
ful meaning  than  this  is. 

"  V»  victis"  might  be  the  motto  of  Mr. 
Froude's  history,  as  it  is  of  all  the  writers 
of  the  school  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  The  chiv- 
alrous sympathy  for  weakness  and  sor- 
row, which  holds  that  great  sufferings 
may  mitigate  the  judgment  of  history  on 
great  offences,  finds  no  favor  in  their 
eyes.  Mr.  Fronde's  opinion  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  Stuart  is  simply  that  "  the 
political  wisdom  of  a  critical  and  difficult 
act  has  never  in  the  world's  history  been 
more  signally  justified."  Be  it  so,  if  ho 
will.  Let  all  mercy,  forbearance,  kind- 
ness, and  moderation  be  blown  to  the 
winds.  Let  every  one  have  their  deserts, 
and  the  fight  be  fought  out  by  these  i)Oor 
half-blind  mortals  to  the  bitter  end.  But 
if  these  things  are  to  be  done  with  impu- 
nity on  the  one  side,  are  they  to  be  con- 
demned without  appeal  on  the  other? 
Mr.  Froude  does  not  appear  to  remem- 
ber that  the  same  contempt  of  the  rights 
of  humanity,  the  same  unrelenting  intol- 
erance of  the  adverse  cause,  was  precise- 
ly the  plea  used  by  Philip  II.  and  the 
Spanisli  inquisitors  to  justify  their  bar- 
barous policy,  their  secret  assassina- 
tions, their  judicial  murders,  and  their 
sanguinary  wars.  They,  too,  were  sin- 
cere. They,  too,  held  that  no  faith 
was  to  be  kept  and  no  measure  observed 
in  dealing  with  the  heretic.  However 
else  they  might  differ,  both  parties  in  this 
fierce  struggle  agreed  in  this,  that  no 
falsehood  was  too  base,  no  artifice  too 
subtle,  no  act  of  authority  too  sanguinary 
to  be  used  against  their  respective  ene- 
mies. There  is  some  inconsistency  in 
judging  the  crimes  of  one  party  with  so 


much  severity  and  the  crimes  of  the  other 
party  with  so  much  forbearance. 

For  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  feel 
more  confidence  in  writers  less  highly 
gifted  with  dramatic  power,  who  judge 
men  by  their  motives,  rather  than  by  their 
success.  Weighed  by  the  eternal  laws  of 
truth,  humanity,  and  tolerance,  both  par- 
ties must  be  equally  condemned;  and 
we  are  not  disposed  to  extenuate  their 
guilt,  either  by  contrasting  it  with  that 
of  their  respective  antagonists,  or  by  ex- 
ulting in  the  successful  termination  of 
their  policy.  But  no  doubt  Mr.  Froude 
has  caught  in  a  very  high  degree  the 
spirit  of  the  present  age.  He  presents 
the  narrative  of  these  events  in  a  form 
pre-eminently  calculated  to  excite  inter- 
est, to  rouse  sympathy,  and  to  revive  the 
passions  of  the  times  in  which  they  oc- 
curred. And  he  deserves  the  highest  cred- 
it for  the  minuteness  and  extent  of  his 
researches,  which  have  enabled  him  to 
add  a  large  amount  of  detail  to  the  record 
of  events  which  have  been  incessantly 
canvassed  for  the  last  three  hundred  years. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  these  vol- 
umes are  the  most  successful  and  elabo- 
.rate  portion  of  his  whole  work,  with  the 
exception  of  the  volume  devoted  to  Ed- 
ward VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  which  we 
still  regard  as  liis  masterpiece.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  historical  composition  are 
enormously  increased  by  the  profuse  dis- 
closures of  contemporary  evidence  which 
have  recently  taken  place.  To  hunt  down 
a  fact  amidst  the  intricacies  of  diplomatic 
correspondence,  between  agents,  who 
were  as  .often  employed  in  concealing 
the  truth  as  in  imparting  it,  ia  no  easy 
task ;  and  there  is  a  perpetual  danger  of 
being  misled  by  apparent  discoyeries, 
which  more  complete  investigation  shows 
to  be  delusions.  In  those  portions  of  this 
history  which  concern  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  Mary  Stuart  and  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, Mr.  Froude  has  been  to  a  consider- 
able extent  anticipated  by  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Tytler  for  his  Iiistoir  of  Scotland, 
and  of  Mr.  Motley  for  his  nistory  of  the 
United  Provinces.  These  were  the  crown- 
ing incidents  of  a  conflict  of  twenty  years' 
duration ;  but  the  infinite  details  of  that 
protracted  struggle  have  never  before 
been  investigated  with  the  minuteness, 
or  combined  with  the  skill,  which  Mr. 
Froude  has  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  person  and  the  figure  of  Queen 
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Elizabeth  are,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
most  prominent  and  striking  objects  in 
these  volumes.  Mr.  Froude  has  drawn  a 
Queen,  as  she  is  still  represented  in  some 
of  the  fanciful  portraits  of  her  time,  with- 
out shadow  and,  we  might  add,  without  a 
veil.  However  severe  he  may  be  to  those 
personages  who  are  opposed  to  his  own 
political  creed,  he  has  not  treated  the 
worst  of  them  more  harshly  than  he  has 
treated  Elizabeth.  The  result  is  that 
whilst  he  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  her 
cause,  and  triumphs  in  her  success,  every 
page,  every  line  of  these  volumes  seems 
written  to  show  how  ill  she  deserved  it. 
He  denies  her  political  ability,  by  show- 
ing that  on  every  occasion  the  lesser  and 
meaner  motive  outweighed  the  public 
and  generous  end  ;  so  that  opportunities 
without  number  were  allowed  to  slip  by 
which,  fitly  used,  would  have  relieved 
her  at  once  from  her  difficulties  and  made 
her  the  greatest  Princess  in  Europe.  He 
denies  her  Protestantism,  maintaining 
that  all  her  own  sympathies  were  with 
the  old  religion ;  that  she  preferred  to  be 
surrounded  by  Catholics,  in  spite  of  their 
never-ending  conspiracies  against  her; 
that  she  refused  or  neglected  to  put  the 
laws  in  force  against  them  ;  that  she 
scorned  and  abhorred  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  her  own  bishops ;  and  that  the 
only  tie  which  bound  her  to  the  Reforma- 
tion was  that  of  her  own  birth.  To  deny 
the  lawfulness  of  her  father's  divorce  from 
Catherine  and  the  Church,  was  to  bas- 
tardize herself.  On  the  great  questions  of 
religion  the  Queen  is  believed  by  Mr. 
Froude  to  have  been  purely  indifferent : 
"despising  fanatics,  Puritan  or  Papist, 
with  Erasmian  heartiness ;"  content  "with 
outward  order  and  conformity,  with  lib- 
erty to  every  man  to  think  in  private 
as  he  pleased ;"  altogether  free  from  dog- 
matic preferences  and  convictions,  and 
cherishing  in  fact  a  theory  of  absolute  tol- 
eration and  indifference  which  was  "  two 
centuries  before  its  time."  This  view  of 
the  Queen's  policy  and  opinions  is,  the 
reader  will  observe,  to  a  great  extent  a 
novel  one. 

Of  her  personal  character  Mr.  Froude 
has  drawn  a  frightful  picture,  but  one 
which  we  fear  is  less  open  to  controversy. 
"  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,"  he  says, "  not 
once  only,  but  at  every  trying  crisis  of 
her  life,  had  to  describe  her  conduct  as 
^dishonorable   and  dangerous:'   dishon- 


orable, because  she  never  he^tated  to 
break  a  promise  when  to  keep  it  was  in- 
convenient ;  and  dangerous,  from  the  uni- 
versal distrust  which  she  had  inspired  in 
those  who  had  once  relied  upon  her." 
Her  reign  and  her  life  were  one  long  tis- 
sue of  deceit,  practised  alike  on  her 
friends  and  on  her  foes.  She  never  had 
an  ally  whom  she  did  not  abandon  or  be- 
tray in  the  hour  of  need ;  she  never  had 
an  enemy  whom  she  did  not  seek  to  ca- 
jole rather  than  to  brave.  "Todo,"  said 
JPhilip  II.,  "  es  embuste  y  entretenimien- 
to." 

No  sovereign  was  ever  served  by  wiser 
or  more  devoted  Ministers ;  no  Ministers 
were  ever  used  with  more  ingratitude, 
avarice,  and  deceit  by  their  sovereign. 
Yet  men  like  Cecil,  Walsingham,  Paulet, 
and  Drake  would  have  risked  not  only 
their  lives,  but  their  souls  in  her  service ; 
while  she  gave  at  least  an  equal  share  of 
her  confidence  and  favor  to  creatures 
like  the  hireling  Crofts,  who  betrayed 
every  secret  of  the  Court  to  his  employer 
the  Spanish  Ambassador,  or  the  fop  Hat- 
ton — a  butterfly  of  the  presence  chamber. 
The  ladies  of  her  household  were  friends 
of  Mary  and  sometimes  pensioners  of 
Spain. 

Oddly  enough.  Queen  Elizabeth  enjoys 
in  popular  estimation  the  glory  and  the 
fame  of  having  done  precisely  what  she 
refused  to  do.  She  might  have  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  a  Protestant  League 
of  invincible  power  in  Europe — she  might 
by  a  small  effort  have  terminated  the 
contest  in  the  Low  Countries — she  might 
at  one  time  have  turned  the  scale  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Protestants  of  France — she 
might  have  given  an  immediate  ascen- 
dancy to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  and  its 
champions,  which  would  have  decided 
the  vacillating  character  of  James  and 
fitted  him  to  be  her  declared  successor 
on  the  English  throne — she  might  as 
Queen  ofEngland  have  encountered  and 
defeated  the  fleets  of  Spain  on  the  ocean 
and  in  either  hemisphere,  as  in  fact  they 
were  encountered  by  the  private  adven- 
turers, who  slipped  away  from  her  shores, 
and  brought  back  with  them,  almost  un- 
awares, the  treasures  of  the  New  World 
and  the  maritime  supremacy  ofEngland. 
During  great  part  of  her  reign,  and  in 
the  crisis  of  her  fate,  her  own  safety  and 
the  existence  of  the  kingdom  depended 
on  its  naval  power,  and  in  Drake,  Haw- 
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kins,  and  Frobisher,  Elizabeth  had  the 
best  seamen  in  the  world.  Yet  nothing 
was  done  to  support  the  fleet.  The  navy 
did  not  exist  as  a  profession.  The  entire 
force  of  the  Queen's  ships  in  1588  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  ships  of  400  tons,  and 
of  only  thirty-eight  vessels,  including 
pinnaces,  carrying  the  Queen's  flag.  The 
sailors  wlio  defeated  the  Armada  were 
famished  for  want  of  rations,  killed  by 
sour  beer,  which  the  Queen  compelled 
them  to  drink,  and  sent  to  sea  with  so 
little  ammunition  that  they  depended  to 
serve  their  guns  on  what  they  took  from 
the  enemy.  Even  after  the  victory,  the 
base  and  niggardly  conduct  of  the  Queen 
broke  the  hearts  of  her  captains,  and 
ruined  in  fortune  the  men  who  had 
equipped  and  commanded  the  fleet.  Not 
a  dollar  would  she  spend,  not  a  jewel 
would  she  part  with,  though  the  fate  of 
her  crown  and  kingdom  depended  on  the 
sacrifice. 

In  point  of  fact  not  one  of  these  things 
was  done  by  Elizabeth,  although  the  op- 
portunities of  action  continually  forced 
themselves  upon  her.  Some  of  these  re- 
sults were  actually  accomplished — ^but 
without  her  countenance,  and  perhaps 
against  her  wishes.  That  which  indeed 
was  the  darling  object  of  her  heart  and 
of  her  policy  was  to  avoid  an  open  rup- 
ture with  thilip,  to  remain  at  least 
nominally  at  peace  with  Spain,  and  to 
escape  the  charges  and  perils  of  open 
war,  even  though  private  war  was  inces- 
santly carried  on  between  the  subjects  of 
the  two  Crowns.  In  this  peculiar  re- 
spect the  policy  of  Philip  resembled  her 
own.  A  Spanish  expedition  with  a  ban- 
ner blessed  by  the  Pope  landed  on  the 
western  coast  of  Ireland — abandoned  and 
disavowed  by  the  King  of  Spain,  they 
were  surrounded,  captured,  and  executed, 
every  man  of  them,  as  pirates.  English 
volunteers  in  large  numbers  served  under 
Orange  in  the  Low  Countries  :  it  is  true, 
some  Catholic  Englishmen  were  to  be 
found  seizing  on  the  other  side.  The 
crews  of  English  merchantmen  were  car- 
ried off  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition 
on  the  charge  of  introducing  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer  into  Spain.  Drake 
swept  the  ocean,  pillaged  Lima  and 
Cartagena,  and  brought  liorae  the  trea- 
sures of  an  empire  in  the  hold  of  a  smack. 
Every  species  of  clandestine  hostility 
was  earned  on  by  both  parties.    No  re- 


dress was  ever  afforded,  though  often 
asked,  by  either  of  them.  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  remained  at  the 
Court  of  England  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod, although  it  wad  notorious  that  he 
was  the  centre  of  countless  plot^,  some 
aimed  at  the  Queen's  life.  The  British 
ambassador  sent  to  Madrid  had,  on  the 
contrary,  been  received  with  insult  and 
compelled  to  depart.  This  strange  situ- 
ation lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  peace  was 
in  nanSe  preserved — pence  above  all  with 
Spain — and  Elizabeth  was  satisfied.  It 
was  not  until  the  Spanish  Armada  had 
entered  the  Channel  that  war  could  he 
said  to  be  declared.  A  sovereign  of  true 
determination  and  energy  would  not 
have  endured  to  lead  a  liie  of  pFnctioes 
and  fetches,  served  by  spies,  encompassed 
by  conspiracies,  when  a  single  bold  stroke 
would  have  shattered  the  spell  and  de- 
livered her  from  bondage.  According 
to  Mr.  Froude,  Elizabeth  entirely  lacked 
that  energy  and  determination.  He  re- 
presents her  as  vacillating  and  irresolute 
whenever  a  great  decision  was  to  be 
taken — credulous  when  a  lure  was  offer- 
ed to  her  avarice  or  her  hopes  of  peace — 
covetous  whenever  it  was  possible  to  in- 
crease her  private  hoards  of  jewels  and 
of  gold,  and  reluctant  to  give  out  a  stiver 
of  this  accumulated  wealth  to  save  her 
soldiers  from  want,  or  to  enable  her  ser- 
vants to  execute  her  orders,  which  they 
were  frequently  compelled  to  do  at  their 
own  cost.  The  only  virtue  popularly 
ascribed  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  Mr. 
Froude  does  not  contest,  is  her  undaunted 
courage :  but  even  her  courage  arose 
rather  from  an  apparent  insensibility  to 
danger  than  from  a  resolution  to  meet  it. 
When  danger  ariived  all  was  confusion 
and  hesitation.  Nothing  was  done  to- 
day that  could  be  done  to-morrow.  And 
we  are  more  inclined  to  wonder  at  the 
amazing  good  fortune  which  dissipated 
so  many  conspiracies  and  perils,  than  at 
her  own  dauntless  bravery  in  face  of 
them.  To  this  quality  Mr.  Fronde  adds 
others  with  which  Elizabeth  has  not  be- 
fore been  credited.  He  ascribes  to  her 
^^  a  constant  personal  desire  for  moderar 
tion  and  forbearance" — a  spirit  of  toler»- 
tion  foreign  alike  to  her  age  and  her 
position — a  readiness  to  forget  injuries 
and  "lack  of  gall  "-—and  a  determination 
to  '^  make  men  loyal  in  spite  of  themselves 
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by  persistently  trnsting  them."  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  discass  some  of 
the  instances  given  by  Mr,  Froude  of 
these  mild  and  gentle  qualities ;  but  for 
the  present  we  can  only  say  that  we 
have  failed  to  discover  them  in  any  pas- 
sage of  her  life.  In  another  place  he  has 
more  accurately  described  her,  when  he 
says,  ^^  she  talked  of  mercy,  and  she  made 
violence  inevitable." 

One  of  her  peculiarities  was  her  eager- 
ness to  shift  upon  others  the  blame 
which  properly  attached  to  her  own  mis- 
takes. Mr.  Froude  stretches  a  point  to 
assimilate  this  artifice  to  the  non-respon- 
sibility of  the  sovereign  under  a  limited 
constitution.  "  The  pnnciple,"  he  says, 
"  is  inherent  in  the  conditions  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  it  was  latent  before  it  was 
avowed ;  and  Elizabeth,  anticipating 
awkwardly  the  authorized  theory  of  a 
later  age,  permitted  measures  to  be  taken 
which  the  safety  of  the  State  rendered 
necessary,  which  at  the  same  time  she 
declared  loudly,  and  often  without  hy- 
pocrisy, not  to  be  her  own."  We  can 
admit  of  no  such  plea  of  incompetence  in 
favor  of  Elizabetn.  If  ever  there  was  a 
sovereign  whose  will  was  law  paramount, 
and  who  treated  with  scorn  every  at- 
tempt to  direct  or  control  it,  she  was 
that  sovereign ;  and  in  the  attempt  to 
exonerate  her,  at  the  expense  of  her 
Ministers,  we  should  commit  the  supreme 
injustice  of  holding  them  responsible  for 
measures  they  opposed  but  were  unable 
to  resist.  The  doctrine  of  the  Tudors 
was  not  that  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
but  of  implicit  obedience  :  and  no  states- 
man would  have  served  Elizabeth  long, 
or  lived  long  to  serve  her,  who  presumed 
to  thwart  her  will,  or  even  to  resist  her 
ever-varying  caprices.  On  these  terms 
alone,  Cecil  and  Walsingham held  office; 
and  they  knew  it.  Bat  if  the  Queen  is 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  crimes  and 
errors  committed  in  her  name,  so  also 
she  is  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  praise 
than  Mr.  Froude  is  disposed  to  award  to 
her  successes.  *  If  she  had  been  no  more 
than  the  prevaricating  hypocrite  whom 
he  describes,  those  successes  would  have 
been  impossible,  for  she  would  present 
the  incredible  example  of  a  woman,  dis- 
figured by  the  most  odious  and  con- 
temptible qualities,  who  reigned  never* 
theless  for  half  a  century,  to  be  enshrin- 
ed in  the  grateful  memory  of  hejr  people 


and  feared  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  agree  therefore  rather  with  the 
larger  view  of  her  character  taken  by 
Lord  Macaulay  in  the  pages  of  this  Jour- 
nal when  he  said,  '  Yet  surely  she  was  a 
great  woman.  Of  all  the  sovereigns  who 
exercised  a  power,  which  was  seemingly 
absolute,  but  which  in  fact  depended  for 
support  on  the  love  and  confidence  of  hei- 
subjects,  she  was  by  far  the  most  illustri- 
ous. It  was  not  by  looking  at  the  particu- 
lar measures  which  Elizabeth  had  adopt- 
ed, but  by  looking  at  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  her  government,  that  those  who 
followed  her  were  likely  to  learn  the  art 
of  managing  intractable  subjects.  Firm, 
haughty — sometimes  cruel  and  unjust  in 
her  proceedings  towards  individuals  and 
towards  small  parties— she  avoided  with 
care,  or  retracted  with  speed,  any  mea- 
sure which  seemed  likely  to  alienate  the 
great  mass  of  the  people."  With  that 
tine  instinct  of  the  national  will  and  the 
national  interest  which  is  the  most  rare 
and  precious  quality  of  great  rulers  of 
men,  her  heart  beat  in  unison  with  the 
heart  of  England ;  and  even  her  personal 
weaknesses  ne^er  weakened  her  hold  on 
the  country. 

Mr.  Froude  takes  a  far  lower  view  of 
her  character ;  but  he  describes  in  the 
following  striking  passage  the  perils, 
which  in  the  year  1580  surrounded  her 
throne : — 

"  Incurably  convinced  of  her  own  supreme 
intelligence  she  would  take  no  more  ofCecirs 
couDsel  than  such  fragments  as  necessity  en- 
forced upon  her,  and  these  fragments,  backed 
by  the  energy  of  a  splendid  nation,  carried 
England,  and  Elizabeth  with  it,  clear  at  last  of 
the  threatening  break el^  The  calamities  of 
unprosperous  reigns  are  charged  upon  sove- 
reigns ;  and  sovereigns  therefore,  it  is  but  just, 
should  be  credited  with  their  people's  suc- 
cesses ;  but  the  personal  contribution  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  final  victory  of  Protestantism,  was 
but  in  yielding  at  last  to  a  stream  whieh  she 
had  struggled  against  for  thirty  years.  She 
believed  in  kings,  and  she  possessed  skilL  to 
hoodwink  kings  less  able  than  herself;  but 
there  was  a  volcanic  energy  in  Europe,  as  she 
was  about  to  feel,  beyond  the  reach  of  her  di- 
plomacy, passions  deep  as  the  hell  which  the 
i^opes  mistook  for  heaven,  which  were  proof 
against  paltry  artifices^  and  could  be  encoun- 
tered only  with  other  passions  preternatural 
as  themselves.  Philip  might  'loiter  in  the 
ford '  or  halt  upon  his  foot  of  lead.  The  Yalois 
Princes  and  their  mother  might  play  with 
Huguenot  and  Papist,  and  fish  for  fortune  or 
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safety  in  the  troubled  waters ;  but  the  Euro- 
pean Catholics  were  no  longer  to  bo  trifled 
with. 

"  Acute  as  Cecil  was,  he  did  not  see  the  pre- 
cise form  in  which  the  danger  was  approach- 
ing.    He  expected  political  coalitions;  heiiad 
to   encount'jr   an  invisible  influence  stealing 
into  the  heart  of  the  realm;  a  power  which, 
when  it  took  earthly  form,  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  pale  ascetics  armed  but  with  their 
breviaries,  yet  more  terrible  than  the  galleons 
of  Philip,  or  the  threatened   legions   of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  England  was  considered  on 
the  continent  to  be  the  heart  of  heresy.     It 
was  in  England  that  French,  Flemings,  Ger- 
mans, ItaUana,  Spaniards,  fugitives  tor  reli- 
gion,  found  home   and   shelter.     It  was  in 
England   that   the   patriot  armies   recruited 
themselves ;  and  the  English  Protestant  con- 
gregations supplied  the  money  that  supported 
them.     So  long  as  England  was  unconqaered, 
the  Reformation  was  felt  to  be  unconquerable, 
and  it  was  the  more  exasperating  because  the 
English  Catholics  believed  that,  had  they  re- 
ceived  the   smallest   practical   assistance    at 
Elizabeth's  accession,  they  could  have  com- 
pelled her  to  remain  in  the  Roman  commu- 
nion.    Every  year  that  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  had  made  recovery  more  difficult.    Of  the 
Catholic  nobles  some  were  dead,  some  were 
landless  fugitives.     The  creed  survived  as  a 
tradition,  but  the  exercise  of  it  was  dying  out. 
The  more  impetuous  of  the  priests  had  gone 
abroad.     Many   had   conformed ;   many  had 
adhered  to  the  faith,  and  said  mass  with  the 
connivance   of   the   Government  in   private 
houses.     But  they  were  dropping  ofl^,  and  the 
vacancies  were  not  replenished.    The  old  cere- 
monial was  not  yet  forgotten,  but  was  more 
and  more  faintly   remembered.     The  longer 
the  invasion  was  delayed  the  fainter  the  sup- 
port wliich  could  be  looked  for   in  England 
itself,  and  the  refugees,  sick  of  pleading  with 
Philip,  had  appealed  with  more  success  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Church.    A  new  and  passionate 
impulse  had  been  given  to  the  Catholic  creed 
by  St.  Teresa  and  Ignatius  Loyola.     The  Car- 
melite and  Jesuit  orders  had   revived   some- 
thinor  of  the  fervor  of  ancient  Christendom, 
and  personal  and  family  ambition  came  to  the 
help  of  religious  enthusiasm.     The  Guises,  as 
the  leaders  of  the  French  Catholic  aristocracy, 
intended,   if  the  house   of  Valois    failed,  to 
snatch  the   crown   from    heretic    Bourbons. 
The  Guises*  chance  of  success  would  be  mul- 
tiplied a  hundred-fold  ifthey  could  revolution- 
ize England  in  the  interests  of  Mary  Stuart; 
while  the  singular  fortune  of  that  world-famed 
lady,  her  wild  story,  her  exile,  her  imprison- 
ment, her  constancy  to  the  faith  of  which  she 
was  the  supposed  martyr,  set  on  fire  the  im- 
aginations of   half  the  youtlis  in    Europe. 
Philip  it  seemed  would  do  nothing  till  the 
ground  had  first  been  broken    by    others. 
Well,  then,  others  should  break  it.    The  refu- 


gees at  Rheims  were  in  the  closest  intercourse 
with  Guise.  Sanders  and  many  others  of 
them  were  forever  on  the  road  between 
Brussels,  Paris,  Madrid,  and  the  Vatican.  A 
beginning  had  been  made  in  Scotland.  It  had 
failed,  but  it  could  be  attempted  again,  and 
the  secret  Catholic  correspondence  of  the  time 
reveals  henceforward  a  connected  and  organ- 
ized scheme,  in  which  many  different  constit- 
uents were  part  of  a  single  movement,  the 
last  issue  of  which  was  to  be  the  entrance  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise  into  England  over  the 
Scotch  Border."     (Vol  v.  pp.  167-9.) 

The  triple  attack  thus  directed  against 
her  was  marked  by  the  successful  cfiTorts 
of  the  Guises  to  secure  their  ascendancy 
in  Scotland  over  the  mind  of  the  youth- 
ful James,  in  which  they  were  marvel- 
lously served  by  the  influence  and  in- 
trigues of  Esm6  d'Aubigny,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Lenox,  which  cost  the  Regent 
Morton  his  life ;  by  an  incursion  of  Po- 
pish priests  and  Spanish  and  Italian  ad- 
venturers on  the  coast  of  Ireland  ;  and 
by  a  systematic  attempt  of  the  Jesuits 
to  reconquer  England  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

No  English  historian  has  written  of 
Ireland  and  the  Irish  in  a  more  kindly 
and  sympathizing  spirit  than  Mr.  Fronde. 
He  evidently  likes  that  country  and  loves 
its  warm-hearted  inhabitants.  Accord- 
ingly many  of  his  most  glowing  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  wrongs  of  that  unliap- 
py  people,  and  he  denounces  them  with 
a  severity  he  does  not  always  inflict  on 
deeds  of  bloodshed.  In  1575  the  Earl  of 
Essex  was  reluctantly  engaged  in  the 
harassing  and  cruel  work  of  crushing 
Irish  disturbances.  He  did  his  task  with 
the  same  species  of  unrelenting  indifier- 
ence  to  life  which  has  been  exnibited  in 
our  own  days  by  French  commanders 
against  the  tribes  of  Eabylia,  and  may 
have  been  shown  against  insurgent  Se- 
poys or  New-Zealand  savages — a  detest* 
able  service  detestably  pertbrmed,  which 
leads  men  to  forget  that  their  enemies 
are  their  fellow-creatures.  One  scene  of 
this  fearful  warfare  we  must  extract,  for 
it  is  a  masterpiece  of  tragic  narrative : — 

"  On  the  coast  of  Antrim,  not  fiir  from  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  lies  the  singular  Island  of 
Hathlin.  It  is  formed  of  basStic  rock,  en- 
circled with  precipices,  and  is  accessible  only 
at  a  single  spot  It  contains  an  area  of  about 
4,000  acres,  of  wbich  a  thousand  are  sheltered 
and  capable  of  cultivation,  the   rest  being 
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heather  and  rock.  The  approach  is  at  all 
limes  dangerous;  the  tide  sets  fiercely 
through  the  strait  which  divides  the  island 
from  the  mainlaDd,  and  when  the  wind  is 
from  the  west,  the  Atlantic  swell  renders  it 
impossible  to  land.  The  situation  and  the 
difficulty  of  access  had  thus  long  marked 
Eathlin  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  Scotch  or 
Irish  fugitives,  and  besides  its  natural  strength 
it  was  respected  as  a  sanctuary,  having  been 
the  abode  at  one  time  of  St.  Columba.  A  mass 
of  broken  masonry  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the 
.sea,  is  a  remnant  of  the  castle  in  which 
Robert  Bruce  watched  the  leap  of  the  legend- 
ary spider.  To  this  island,  wnen  Essex  en- 
tered Antrim,  Macconnell  and  the  other  Scots 
had  sent  their  wives  and  children,  their  aged, 
and  their  sick  for  safety.  On  his  way  through 
Carrickfergus,  when  returning  to  Dublin,  the 
Earl  ascertained  that  they  had  not  yet  been 
brought  back  to  their  homes.  The  officer  in 
command  of  Ihe  English  garrison  (it  is  pain- 
ful to  mention  the  name  either  of  him  or  of 
any  man  concerned  in  what  ensued)  was 
John  .Norris,  Lord  Norris's  second  son,  so  fa- 
mous afterwards  in  the  Low  Countries,  grand- 
son of  Sir  Henry  Norris  executed  for  adultery 
with  Anne  Boleyn.  Three  small  frigates 
were  in  the  harbor.  The  summer  had  been 
dry,  hot,  and  windless.  The  sea  was  smooth ; 
there  was  a  light  and  favorable  air  from  the 
east;  and  ISssex  directed  Norris  to  take  a 
company  of  soldiers  with  him,  cross  over  and 
kill  whatever  he  could  find.  The  run  up  the 
Antrim  coast  was  rapidly  and  quietly  accom- 
plished. Before  an  alarm  could  be  given  the 
English  had  landed,  close  to  the  ruins  of  the 
church  which  bears  St.  Columba's  name. 
Bruce's  castle  was  then  standing,  and  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  score  or  two  of  Scots,  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  women.  But  Norris  had 
brought  cannon  with  him.  The  weak  de- 
fences were  speedily  destroyed,  and  after  a 
fierce  assault,  in  which  several  of  the  garrison 
were  killed,  the  chief  who  was  in  command 
offered  to  surrender,  if  he  and  his  people  were 
allowed  to  return  to  Scotland.  The  conditions 
were  rejected ;  the  Scots  yielded  at  discre- 
tion, and  every  living  creature  in  the  place 
except  the  chief  and  his  family,  who  were 
probably  reserved  for  ransom,  was  immediate- 
ly put  to  the  sword.  Two  hundred  were 
killed  in  the  castle.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  several  hundred  more,  chiefly  mothers 
and  their  little  ones,  were  hidden  in  the  caves 
about  the  shore.  There  was  no  remorse,  not 
even  the  faintest  shadow  of  perception  that 
the  occasion  called  for  it.  They  were  hunt- 
ed out  as  if  they  had  been  seals  or  otters,  and 
all  destroyed.  Surleyboy  and  the  other 
chiefs,  Essex  coolly  wrote,  had  sent  their 
wives  and  children  into  the  island,  *  which 
be  all  taken  and  executed  to  the  number  of 
six  hundred.*  Surleyboy  himself,  he  continu- 
ed, '  stood  upon  the  mainland  of  the  Glynnes 


and  saw  the  taking  of  the  island,  and  was 
likely  to  have  run  mad  for  sorrow,  tearing 
and  tormenting  himself,  and  saying  that  he 
there  lost  oil  that  ever  he  had.' 

"  The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  by  this 
horrible  story  is  increased  by  the  composure 
with  which  even  the  news  of  it  was  received. 
*  Yellow-haired  Charley  '  might  tear  himself 
for  *his  pretty  little  ones  and  their  dam,'  but, 
in  Ireland  itself  the  massacre  was  not  specially 
distinguished  in  the  general  system  of  atro- 
city. Essex  described  it  himself  as  one  of 
the  exploits  with  which  he  was  most  satis- 
fied, and  E'izabeth  in  answer  to  his  letters 
bade  him  tell  John  Norris,  *  the  executioner 
of  his  well-designed  enterprise,  that  she  would 
not  be  unmindml  of  his  services.'  But  though 
passed  over  and  unheeded  at  the  time,  and 
lying  buried  for  three  hundred  years,  the 
bloody  stain  comes  back  to  hght  again,  not 
in  myth  and  legend,  but  in  the  original  ac- 
count of  the  nobleman  by  whose  command 
the  deed  was  done ;  and  when  the  history  of 
England's  dealings  with  Ireland  settles  at  last 
into  its  final  shape,  that  hunt  among  the  caves 
at  Rathlin  will  not  be  forgotten."  (Vol.  xi. 
pp.  184-6.)* 

There  is  a  ring  of  hatred  in  these  last 
words  which  makes  us  wish  they  had 
not  been  written.  For  the  welfare  of 
Ireland  it  is  far  more  to  be  desired  that 
such  deeds  as  "  the  hunt  among  the  caves 
at  Rathlin"  should  be  forgotten.  If 
blood  is  to  call  for  blood,  who  is  to  sum 
up  the  dreadful  account  ?  On  which  side 
would  the  balance  He  ?  We  care  not  to 
inquire.  But  certainly,  in  Mr.  Froude's 
own  pages,  the  most  active  and  treacher- 
ous agent  of  Irish  strife  are  the  Irish 
chieftains  themselves.  A  Desmond  and 
a  Geraldine  were  enemies  as  fierce  as 
ever  Saxon  and  Celt;  and  in  justice  to 
the  Government  of  Ireland  by  Elizabeth 
during  this  part  of  her  reign,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  after  the  deliberate 
invasion  of  the  country  by  Sanders  had 
been  defeated  in  Smerwick  Bay,  the  re- 
bellion was  crushed,  and  the  country  en- 
joyed comparative  peace  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sir  John  Parrot  for  many 


♦  The  only  authority  for  this  touching  story  is 
to  be  fbund  in  Essex's  own  despatches  to  Wal- 
siDgham  and  to  the  Queen — the  latter  in  tlie 
Carew  Papers.  They  are  written  in  a  dry  sol- 
dier-like manner,  with  entire  UDConsciousness 
that  anything  more  had  happened  than  the  usual 
fate  of  a  place  taken  by  assault.  The  graphic 
skill  of  the  historian  has  given  to  these  dead  bones 
life,  and  added  one  more  pang  to  the  sorrows  oi 
Ireland. 
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years.  In  the  following  passage  Mr. 
Fronde  does  justice  to  the  conquerors 
and  to  the  conquered : — 

"  So  ended  a  rebellion  which  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  English  had  sufficed  to  suppress,  though 
three-quarters  of  Ireland  had  been  heart  and 
soul  conctTUed  in  it,  and  though  tlie  Irish 
ihemselves  niau  for  man  were  no  less  hardy 
and  brave  than  their  conquerors.  The  victory 
vvafl  terribly  purcha8(?d.  The  entire  province 
of  Afunster  was  utterly  depopulated.  Hoca- 
t<imbs  of  helpless  creatures,  the  aged,  and  the 
sick,  and  the  blind,  the  young  mother  and 
the  babe  at  the  breast,  had  fallen  under  the 
English  sword,  and  though  the  authentic  de- 
tails of  the  struggle  have  been  forgotten,  the 
memory  of  a  vague  horror  remains  imprinted 
in  the  national  traditions. 

"  Had  no  Saxon  set  foot  on  Irish  shores, 
the  tale  of  slaugliter  would  have  been  as 
large  or  larger.'  To  plunder  and  to  kill,  to 
massacre  famihes  of  enemies,  and  to  return 
to  their  dens  with  the  spoil,  while  bards  and 
harpt-rs  celebrated  their  triumphs,  was  the 
one  occupation  h.ehi  in  honor  by  the  Celtic 
chiefa,  and  the  Irish  as  a  nation  only  began 
to  exist  when  English  rnle  at  last  made  life 
luid  property  secure.  But  England  still  pays 
the  penalty  in  the  hearts  of  an  alienated  race 
for  the  means  by  which  it  forced  them  into 
obedience.  Millions  upon  millions  of  Celts 
have  been  enabled  to  exist,  who,  but  for 
England,  would  never  have  been  born — ^but 
those  million?,  not  wholly  without  justice, 
treasure  up  the  bitter  memories  of  the  wrongs 
of  their  ancestors."     (VoL  v.  pp.  259,  2G0.) 

After  this  painful  contest  tlie  name  of 
Ireland  appears  no  more  in  this  history 
until  the  wrecks  of  the  Armada  were 
scattered  along  the  coasts  of  Sligo  and 
Cnnneniara. 

We  now  approach  a  transaction  which 
raises  a  very  interesting  question  as  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  policy 
of  Elizabeth  towards  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  here  Mr.  Froude  takes  a 
A  lew  opposed  to  that  of  some  of  the 
best  modern  authorities,  tliough  consist- 
ent with  the  declarations  of  her  own 
agents.  As  we  have  already  remarked, 
he  starts  from  tlie  position  that  Eliza- 
beth was  in  religious  matters  essentially 
latitudinarian  and  tolerant  of  speculative 
differences  as  long  as  the  laws  of  the 
realm  were  obeyed.  Sucl),  he  thinks, 
was  her  spirit ;  it  showed  that  "  even  in 
the  sixteenth  centurv  there  were  minds 
which  theology  had  failed  to  calcine." 
She  declared  to  the  Spanish  ambassador 
that  ^'  in  spiritual  matters  she  believed  as 
they  did."  Barring  the  supremacy  of  the 


Pope,  which  interfered  with  her  own, 
Mr.  Froude  conceives  that  her  sympa- 
thies were  Catholic  rather  than  Protest- 
ant.   Thus  he  affirms : — 

"  Elizabeth  boasted  with  justice  that  no  Ca- 
tholic had  as  jet  suffered  in  England  for  his 
religious  opinions.  The  laws  against  the  Ca- 
tholic services  were  technically  severe ;  but 
for  twenty  years  they  had  been  evaded  with 
the  frank  connivance  of  the  authorities.  The 
Queen  had  repressed  sternly  the  persecuting 
zeal  of  her  own  bishops.  Priests  of  the  old 
sort  were  still  to  be  found  in  eveir  part  of 
England,  though  in  diminished  numbera,  say- 
ing mass  in  private  houses,  while  justices  of 
the  peace  looked  away  or  were  present  them- 
selves. Nuns  were  led  unmolested  under  tbe 
roofs  of  Catholic  ladies,  pursuing  their  own 
devotions  in  their  own  way,  and  were  denied 
nothing  but  a  piiblicity  of  worship  which 
might  have  provoked  a  riot  Whatever  hid 
been  the  Queen's  motive,  she  had  refused  to 
let  the  succession  be  determined,  and  the  Ca- 
tholics could  look  forward  to  seeing  again  a 
sovereign  of  their  own  creed.  She  required 
nothing  but  political  obedience  and  outward 
submission  to  the  law,  and  with  the  average 
Englishmen  of  native  growth  and  tempera- 
ment, loyalty  was  an  article  of  faith  wbicn  the 
excommunication  had  failed  to  shake."  (ToL 
V.  p.  306.) 

If  these  were  her  real  opinionfl,  she  ob- 
tained but  little  credit  for  them  among 
the  Catholics  either  at  home  or  abroad; 
and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Froude  overlooks  in 
this  passage  some  of  tbe  most  important 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  Pft)- 
test<int  uniformity  which  he  baa  pre- 
viously recorded.  It  was  a  frequent 
boast  of  the  Queen  and  of  Bnrghley 
(who  wrote  two  very  disingennons 
pamphlets  in  support  of  the  assertion) 
that  no  Catholic  had  sufiered  persecn- 
tion  in  her  reign  for  his  religious  faith, 
apart  from  political  disaffection.  This 
statement  has  been  repeated  by  Camden, 
and  in  our  own  time  by  Southey  (^^  Book 
of  the  Church,"  voL  ii.  p.  285),  and  it  ii 
accepted  by  Mr.  Froude.  Tet  we  are 
convinced  that  it  is  substantially  untnM, 
and  we  oppose  to  these  assertions  tbe 
weighty  argument  of  Mr.  Hallam,  who 
discusses  and  disposes  of  the  question.* 
Nor  is  the  plea  of  much  avail  even  if  it 
were  true :  to  persecute  from  religioiit 
zeal  is  a  misconception  of  the  law  ofGod 
and  an  outrage  on  the  rights  df  eon- 
science  ;  but  to  feign  religious  zeal  where 

■  -  — ■ 

*  Constitutional  Ilistory,  cliap.  iiL 
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none  exists,  for  the  pnrpose  of  jnstifying 
and  arming  political  persecution  with  re- 
ligious pretencefi,  is  yet  more  odious  and 
criminal.  Yet  if  Elizabeth  were,  as  Mr. 
Froude  supposes,  cased  in  a  philosophi- 
cal indifference  to  creeds  and  points  of 
faith,  this  would  be  her  real  offence. 

It  is  true  that  the  Act  of  1562,  which 
imposed  on  all  the  Queen's  subjects  the 
oath  of  supremacy,  subject,  in  the  event 
of  refusal,  to  the  penalties  of  high  trea- 
son, was  not  rigorously  enforced  for 
seyeral  years.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  bull  of  Pius  Y.  against 
the  Queen,  provoked  a  more  active  hos- 
tility to  the  Catholic<9,  and  the  Act  13 
Eliz.  cap.  2,  extended  the  penalties  of 
high  treason  to  any  person  reconciling 
another  to  the  Komish  Church  or  con- 
cealing such  offender.  To  hear  mass 
was  made  the  subject  of  inquisition,  and 
sometimes  punished  even  by  torture.  In 
1581  the  coarse  of  legislation  grew  more 
intolerant:  the  penalties  of  recusancy, 
that  is,  of  absenting  one's  self  from  church, 
werd  made  more  severe.  But  already, 
in  1577,  one  Mayne  was  hanged  at 
Launceston  without  any  charge  a^iust 
him  except  his  religion,  and  there  are 
other  examples  of  direct  persecution.* 
The  State  Papers  are  full  of  warrants 
for  the  investigation  of  theological  opin- 
ions of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  ; 
in  the  inns  of  court,  at  the  universities, 
and  amongst  the  common  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  and  the 
policy  of  the  GoTernment  when,  in  1681, 
a  party  of  youthful  Catholic  zealots, 
originally  trained  at  Oxford,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Rheims,  and 
professed  Jesuits,  formed  the  design  of  a 
spiritual  incursion  or  mission  into  the 
hot-bed  of  the  Reformation. 

It  deserves  observation  that  Mr. 
Fronde  has  prefixed  to  the  narrative,  on 
which  he  is  now  about  to  enter  with  his 
wonted  fervor,    a  short   account  of  a 

*  Mr.  Froude,  alluding  to  this  case,  states  that 
Cuthbert  Mayne  was  taken  with  copies  of  the  Bull 
of  Pope  Pius  about  him,  and  therefore  hanged 
for  high  treason.  To  whicli  he  odds  the  follow- 
ing remark  :—**  This,  and  similar  executions  are 
now  field  to  have  been  needless  cruelties.  But 
were  a  Brahmin  to  be  found  in  the  quartern  of  a 
Sepoy  regiment  scattering  incenc^Hry  addresses 
from  Nana  Sahib,  be  would  be  banged  also." 
Does  this  illustration  imply  that  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  of  England  under  Elizabeth  in  1578  was 
as  ttie  state  of  India  in  the  mutiny  of  1857  ? 


visit  made  to  the  Vatican  by  two  other 
young  English  Jesuits,  Tyrrell  and  Bal- 
lard, towards  the  end  of  the  pontificate 
of  Gregory  XIIL,  which  he  conceives 
to  be  "  a  fit  introduction  to  the  invasion 
of  Parsons  and  Campian."  Tyrrell  and 
Ballard  desired  to  learn  from  the  lips  of 
the  Pope  himself  whether  any  one  who, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  attempted 
•  to  destroy  the  Queen  of  England,  should 
have  for  the  fact  his  pardon.  They  saw 
Pope  Gregory,  and,  if  Tyrrell's  subse- 
quent confession  (probably  given  under 
torture)  is  to  be  believed,  the  Pope  as- 
sured them  that,  as  for  the  taking  away 
of  that  impious  Jezebel,  tlie  act  would 
be  not  only  worthy  of  approval,  but  the 
doer  of  it  would  deserve  canonization. 
Tyrrell  and  Ballard  lived  to  apply  these 
precepts  and  to  suffer  for  them,  for  they 
were  implicated  in  the  Babington  con- 
spiracy and  put  to  death  on  that  occasion. 

But,  as  Mr.  Froude  goes  on  to  inform 
us,  the  "fit  introduction*'  took  place 
^^four  years  later  than  the  events  now  to 
be  detailed  :  "  that  is  to  say,  that  where- 
as a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  Queen 
was  organized  in  1586  by  TyiTell  and 
Ballard,  who  were  Jesuits,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  then  Pope,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  other  Jesuits  who  came  to  England 
several  years  before  for  a  different  pur- 
pose, were  really  intent  upon  the  same  de- 
sign, orin  other  words,  that  Campian  and 
Parsons  were  no  less  justly  executed  for 
high  treason  than  Tyrrell  and  Ballard. 
A  most  unusual  and  illogical  inference, 
which  begs  the  whole  question  in  dispute. 

The  Catholic  priests  who  founded  the 
English  seminaries  of  Douay  and  Rheims 
had  been  persons  in  authority  at  Oxford 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  They  were 
not  hastily  diiven  out  by  her  successor, 
but,  after  Leicester  became  Chancellor 
of  the  University,  it  assumed  a  more 
Protestant  character ;  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  subscription  to  the  Articles 
was  exacted  from  them,  and  they  with- 
drew for  conscience'  sake  to  the  Conti- 
nent. Mr.  Froude  says,  "  They  preferred 
their  creed  to  their  country,''  as  if  that 
were  an  offence.  But  when  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  America  preferred  their  creed 
to  their  country,  it  was  held  to  be,  as  it 
is,  a  title  to  glory. 

Among  these  Fathers,  Edmund  Cam- 
plan  and  Robert  Parsons  found  a  con- 
genial refuge.    They  were  young  men 
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of  singular  talent  and  ardent  faith,  with 
courage  to  encounter  death  in  the  cause 
of  their  Church  and  of  their  Catholic 
fellow-countrvmen.  In  entering  the  Or- 
der of  Jesus  they  dedicated  their  lives 
to  a  work  of  which  they  perfectly  knew 
the  cost.  If  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
Loyola  were  to  live  up  to  their  profes- 
sion and  to  wage  continual  war  on  here- 
sy, nowhere  more  than  in  England  had 
they  adversaries  to  encounter,  friends  to 
support,  and  a  cause  to  save.  The  con- 
version of  England  was  the  eager  object 
of  their  ambition  :  but  it  was  some  time 
before  the  superior  of  the  Order,  aware 
of  the  certain  destruction  which  awaited 
them,  would  allow  any  Jesuit  missiona- 
ries at  all  to  be  sent  to  this  country. 
Yet  the  call  of  the  Church  was  urgent, 
for  Mendoza  rej)orts  to  Philip  in  1578, 
that  "  till  lately  there  were  but  few  priests 
left  in  England,  and  religion  was  dying 
out  for  want  of  teachers."  These  young 
men,  disguised  as  laymen,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  breach,  travelled  about, 
administered  the  sacraments,  preached, 
and  accepted  martyrdom  with  cheerful 
fortitude  when  it  was  required  of  them. 
The  immediate  result  was  such  a  revival 
of  Catholic  zeal  as  had  not  been  wit- 
nessed since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth. 
If,  as  Mr.  Froude  admits,  about  half 
the  population  of  England  was  at  this 
time  Catholic,  by  what  other  means  than 
by  such  missions  as  these  could  Catholics 
be  admitted  to  the  rites  of  their  Church  ? 
To  proscribe  an  entire  priesthood  was  a 
strange  mode  of  tolerating  a  creed.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Church  abroad  to 
supply  at  all  risks  ministers  to  this  de- 
serted flock  ;  and,  to  their  eternal  honor, 
men  have  never  been  wanting  to  tread  the 
iiery  path  of  duty,  when  they  conceive 
that  the  cause  they  have  in  hand  is  the 
cause  of  God.  Mr.  Froude  says  that 
these  ex-students  of  Oxford  were  "satu- 
rated with  sentimental  devotionalism," 
that  "the  poison  of  asps  was  under  their 
lips;"  and  that  "though  there  was  some- 
thing lamblike  in  the  disposition  of  more 
than  one  of  them,  even  the  lamb,  when 
infected  by  theological  fanaticism,  se- 
cretes a  virus  in  his  teeth,  and  his  bite 
is  deadly  as  a  rattlesnake's."  These  met- 
aphorical illustrations  (which  are  not 
in  good  taste)  only  prove  how  differently 
men  may  judge  of  human  motives  and 
actions.    We  have  as  little  sympathy  as 


Mr.  Fronde  with  the  Jesuits  or  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  Church.  But  when 
we  are  told  that  these  priests  were  eager 
and  resolute  to  lay  down  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  their  Church  and  their  or- 
der, for  the  purpose  of  rescning  the 
souls  of  their  countrymen  from  wh;it 
they  believed  to  bo  a  mortal  error — when 
we  see  them  following,  not  figuratively, 
but  really,  in  the  steps  of  their  Divine 
Master  to  a  painful  and  ignominious 
death,  rather  than  forego  one  tittle  of  the 
faith  they  professed,  we  feel  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  errors  or  delu- 
sions, the  sincerity  of  their  lives  and  the 
heroism  of  their  deaths  miffht  at  least 
save  them  from  insult.  ^^  J^  sou)/'  said 
Campian  in  a  letter  still  preserved  in  oar 
Records,  "is  in  my  own  hands  ever.  Let 
such  as  you  send  take  count  of  this  al- 
ways :  the  solaces  that  aie  intermeddled 
with  the  miseries  are  so  great  that  they 
not  only  countervail  the  fear  of  what 
temporal  government  soever,  but  by  in- 
finite sweetness  make  all  worldly  pains 
seem  nothing."  The  object  of  many  an 
action  may  be  mistaken  or  unworthy, 
yet  •the  inward  impulse  of  the  soul— the 
spirit  of  self  sacrifice — the  passionate  de- 
sire to  do  the  will  of  God,  which  seem 
to  dictate  that  action,  still  dignify  the 
life  of  man,  and  shed  an  imperishable 
glory  round  the  head  of  the  martyrs. 
Judged  by  human  laws  alone,  not  a  few 
of  those  who  have  laid  down  their  lives 
for  mankind  and  for  the  iaith  which  was 
in  them  may  have  committed  treasons. 
Weighed  by  its  results,  the  sum  total  of 
human  action  is  often  very  small,  false, 
and  miserable  ;  judgod  by  the  lofty  spirit 
in  which  such  actions  may  be  undertak- 
en, there  is,  even  in  the  worst  of  them, 
something  divine. 

But  it  IS  now  time  to  put  the  question, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  Mr.  Froude 
does  not  answer — Were  these  Cathoiio 
emissaries  guilty  of  any  crime  or  offenoe 
whatever,  beyond  an  infraction  of  thai 
monstrous  Statute  of  the  13  Elizabeth 
above  referred  to,  which  visited  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Rome  with  the  penalties 
of  high  treason,  and  viitually  drove  the 
priests  out  of  the  countiy  f  They  were 
tried,  however,  not  under  that  Statute, 
but  under  the  Statute  of  Treasons  of 
Edward  III.,  and  the  charge  against 
Campian  and  fourteen  others  was  for 
having  conspired  to  deprive  the  Queen 
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of  her  style  and  dignity,  with  having 
come  to  England  to  seduce  her  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  with  having 
attempted  to  induce  strangers  to  invade 
the  realm.  The  offence  charged  against 
them  was  therefore  purely  political ;  the 
acts  they  had  committed  were  purely 
religious  ;  and  because  they  were  falsely 
convicted  on  the  political  charge,  we  are 
told  that  they  were  not  persecuted  for 
religion's  sake.  Mr.  Froude  has  with 
perfect  candor  and  truth  stated  the  true 
object  of  Campian^s  mission  : — 

'*  It  was  essential  that  the  mission  should 
bear  the  character  of  a  purely  religious  cru- 
sade, that  those  who  became  martyrs  should 
appear  as  martyrs  for  their  faith,  without  note 
or  taint  of  treason  on  them.  To  make  con- 
Yert«  would  be  entirely  sufl&cient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  intended  insurrection.  Enthu- 
siastic Catholics  (and  converts  were  always 
enthusiastic)  could  be  relied  on  with  confi- 
dence when  the  army  of  liberation  should 
appear.  Campian,  therefore,  was  directed  to 
keep  strictly  to  Vie  work  of  conversion^  not  to 
mix  himself  with  politics,  to  avoid  all  mention 
of  public  matters  in  his  letters  to  the  General, 
and  never  to  speak  against  the  Queen  except 
in  the  presence  of  persons  of  known  and  tried 
orthodoxy."     (Vol  v.  p.  314.) 

His  conduct  in  England  was  answerable 
to  this  design.  He  preached,  he  argued 
on  matters  of  faith,  whenever  the  occa- 
sion was  vouchsafed  to  him ;  he  sought 
to  confirm  the  weak — to  convert  the 
doubtful.  His  success  was  considerable. 
Ilis  "  Ten  Reasons  "  threw  Oxford  and 
the  Catholic  world  into  enthusiasm. 
Popularity  attached  itself  to  this  mys- 
terious apostle  of  Rome.  Elizabeth  her- 
self was  anxious,  after  his  arrest,  to  see 
him. 

**  Neither  the  Queen  nor  Leicester  had  for- 
gotten the  brilliant  youth  who  had  flattered 
them  at  Oxford.  The  Earl  sent  for  him;  and 
being  introduced  into  a  private  room,  he  found 
himself  in  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  herself. 
She  wished  to  give  him  a  chance  of  saving 
himself.  She  asked  whether  he  regarded  her 
as  his  lawful  sovereign.  The  relaxation  of 
the  Bull  allowed  him  to  say  that  he  did.  She 
asked  whether  he  thought  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  could  lawfully  excommunicate  her.  A 
distinct  declaration  of  loyalty,  a  frank  repu- 
diation of  the  temporal  pretensions  of  the 
Pope,  were  all  that  was  required  of  him.  He 
would  not  make  either.  He  said  that  he  was 
no  umpire  between  parties  so  far  above  him, 
he  could  not  decide  a  question  on  which  Ihe 
learned  were  divided.  He  would  pay  her  Ma- 


jesty what  was  hers,  but  he  must  pay  to  God 
what  was  God's.  He  was  returned  to  the 
Tower  with  directions  that  he  should  be  kind- 
ly treated ;  but  Burghley's  determination  pre- 
vailed over  Elizabeth's  good-nature."  (Vol. 
V.  p.  346.)* 

Ehzabeth's  good-nature,  however,  con- 
signed him  six  days  afterwards  to  the 
rack  ;  and  when  the  rack  failed  to  ex- 
tort a  confession  of  political  plots,  of 
which  we  have  just  been  told  he  w-as 
wholly  ignorant,  needles  were  run  under 
the  nails  of  his  toes  and  fingers.  The 
wounds  were  visible  on  his  broken 
bleeding  corpse  afler  his  death.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  he  and  his  companions 
were  arraigned.  Campian  was  unable 
to  raise  his  arm  to  plead,  for  it  was 
broken  at  the  joints.  A  verdict  of  guilty 
followed_,  and  as  the  Due  d'Alen9on  had 
just  returned  to  England  to  marry  tlie 
Queen,  "  it  was  considered  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  Jesuits  during  his  stay  in 
London  would  quiet  the  apprehensions 
of  the  coimtry."  Campian  was  the  first 
to  suffer.  Criers  were  employed  to 
bawl  in  his  dying  ears  that  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  about  to  die  was  not  re- 
ligion but  treason.  He  replied  in  his 
last  moments  on  the  scaffold,  "  We  are 
come  here  to  die,  but  we  are  no  traitors. 
I  am  a  Catholic  man  and  a  priest.  In 
that  faith  I  have  lived.  In  that  faith  I 
mean  to  die.  If  you  consider  my  reli- 
gion treason,  then  I  am  guilty.  Other 
treason  I  never  committed  any,  as  God 
is  my  judge." 

A  bystander  exclaimed  —  and  Mr. 
Froude  says  justly — "  In  your  Catholi- 
cism all  treason  is  contained ! "  and  he 
further  adds : — 

"  The  mere  execution  of  these  Jesuits,  if 
political  executions  can  be  defended  at  all,  was 
as  justifiable  as  that  of  the  meanest  villain  or 
wildest  enthusiast  who  ever  died  upon  the 
sca£fold.     Treason  is  a  crime  for  which  per- 

*  Campian's  singularly  elegant  and  interesting 
**  History  of  Ireland,"  written  in  1671,  was  dedica- 
ted to  Leicester  as  High  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
and  be  refers  particularly  to  the  kindness  he  had 
received  frona  his  patron.  "  How  often  at  Oxford, 
how  often  Yit  the  Court,  how  at  Ryoot,  how  at 
Windsor,  how  by  letter,  how  by  reports,  you  have 
not  ceased  to  furnish  with  advice  and  to  counte- 
nance with  authority,  the  hope  and  expectation  of 
me  a  single  student.'*  Campian  was  therefore 
well  known  to  Leicester  and  doubtless  to  the 
Queen. 
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sonal  virtue  is  neither  protection  nor  excuse. 
To  plead  in  condemnation  of  severity,  either 
the  general  innocence  or  the  saintly  inten- 
tions of  the  Bufiferers,  is  beside  the  issue ;  and 
if  it  be  lawful  in  defence  of  national  indepen- 
dence to  kill  open  enemies  in  war,  it  is  more 
lawful  to  execute  the  secret  conspirator  who 
is  teaching  doctrines,  in  the  name  of  God, 
which  are  certain  to  be  fatal  to  it"  (Vol.  v. 
p.  360.) 

But  if  the  religion  of  these  priests  was 
not  held  to  be  a  crime  meriting  death, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof  that  they 
deserved  to  be  regarded  as  "secret 
conspirators"  at  all.  All  the  spies  of 
Burghley  and  Walsingham,  backed  by 
all  the  terrors  of  the  torture-room  in  the 
Tower,  had  failed  to  bring  borne  to  them 
one  single  action  more  reprehensible 
than  their  defence  of  the  tenets  of  their 
Church.  Mr.  Hallara,  who  reviews  the 
case  with  his  wonted  impartiality,  de- 
clares that  "  nothing  I  have  read  affords 
the  slightest  proof  of  Campian's  concern 
in  treasonable  practices,  tliongh  his  con- 
nections as  a  Jesuit  render  it  by  no  means 
unlikely."  J^ut  are  men  to  be  tortured 
and  put  to  death  because  suspicion  at- 
taches to  their  order  and  their  creed  ?  or 
is  it  any  justification  of  this  judicial 
murder  tliat  Philip  was  intriguing  against 
the  Queen ;  that  the  last  Pope  had  de- 
posed lier  by  a  powerless  Bull ;  that  the 
Guises  had  recovered  their  influence  in 
Scotland,  and  sent  Morton  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  or  that  the  Due  d'Alen5on  had  ob- 
tained from  Elizabeth  a  false  j)romi8e  of 
her  hand?  We  have  entered  in  some 
detail  upon  the  particulars  of  this  dread- 
ful case,  because  it  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  spirit  which  pervades  this 
history.  To  argue,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Froude,  that  "  it  is  more  lawful  to  exe- 
cute the  secret  conspirator  who  is  teach- 
ing doctrines  fatal  to  national  indepen- 
dence than  it  is  to  kill  open  enemies  in 
war,"  is  to  subvert  the  very  foimdations 
of  law  and  justice.  Kay,  that  is  the 
very  doctrine  by  which  the  Inquisition 
attempted  to  justify  its  most  abominable 
crimes,  and  by  which  every  act  of  law- 
less tyranny  committed  in  the  world 
might  be  defended.  The  facts,  as  relat- 
ed by  Mr.  Froude,  appear  to  us  to  dis- 
pose conclusively  of  the  monstrous  pre- 
tension that  Catholics  under  Elizabeth 
did  not  suffer  for  their  creed,  but  for 
their  political  crimes.    The  truth  is  that 


under  her  reign  about  200  Catholics 
were  put  to  death ;  fifteen  for  denying 
the  Queen's  supremacy,  126  for  ezerds- 
ing  their  ministry,  and  the  rest  for  b^g 
reconciled  to  the  Romish  Church. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  these  scen^ 
of  bigotry  and  bloodshed  to  the  matri- 
monial adventures  of  the  Queen  with 
the  Due  d'Alen^ou.  The  farce  comes 
after  the  tragedy,  and  tlie  humors  of 
Elizabeth  are  related  b^  Mr.  Fronde 
with  great  spirit  and  hilarity.  Tlie  time 
was  passed  when  it  could  be  hoped  that 
the  marriage  of  the  Queen  would  secure 
the  succession  by  giving  a  direct  heir  to 
the  English  throne.  A  union  between  a 
Princess  of  forty-six  and  a  Catholic 
Prince  young  enough  to  have  been  her 
son  was  odious  and  offensiyo  to  the  na* 
tion.  Alengon  himself  was  ^  a  small, 
brown  creature,  deeply  pock-marked, 
with  a  large  head,  a  knobbed  nose,  and 
a  hoarse  croaking  voice,  but  whether  in 
contradiction,  or  from  whatever  cause, 
she  professed  to  be  enchanted  with  him.** 
She  called  him  her  "frog" — a  frog- 
prince  beneath  whose  liideousness  lay 
enchanted,  visible  only  to  a  lover's  eye, 
a  form  of  preternatural  beauty. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Elizabeth's 
real  intentions,  and  we  believe  she  al- 
ways intended  to  make  a  dupe  of  him, 
the  project  of  this  marriage  suited  her 
political  convenience.  In  spite  of  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  dapK- 
city  of  Catherine  do  Medicis,  and  the  pro- 
fligacy  of  Henry  UL,  she  had  contnyed 
to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Court 
of  France.  Common  enemies  made 
them  friends.  The  Guises  and  Philip  IL 
were  dreaded  and  detested  alike  at 
Greenwich  and  at  Blois.  The  fixed  po- 
licy of  Elizabeth  was  to  play  off  the 
French  against  the  Spamards,  and,  if 
possible,  to  engage  them  in  war  with 
each  other,  without  herself  taking  part 
in  it.  The  vision  of  a  marriage  with 
herself  was  the  lure  she  used,  with  indif- 
ferent success,  for  this  purpose.  Henry 
HL  had  refused  to  give  active  asris- 
tance  to  the  insurgents  in  the  Low 
Countries,  but  Alengon,  hoping  to  turn 
the  Netherlands  into  a  kingdom  for  him- 
self, or  to  annex  them  to  France  if  be 
succeeded  his  brother,  proposed  to  assist 
Orange  for  two  months  with  12,000  meo, 
at  his  own  charge.  The  expedition  waa 
one  of  the  strange  volunteer  enterprises 
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of  the  time — ^bnt  stranger  Btill,  Elizabeth 
privately  sent  word  to  Alen9on  that  she 
would  in  a  sort  consent  to  his  enterprise 
and  concur  in  it,  if  be  would  act  with 
herself  and  under  her  direction.  It 
would  be  too  long  to  trace  the  innumera- 
ble windings  of  these  intrigues,  in  which 
the  Queen  betrayed  every  one  in  turn ; 
but  she  had  thus  made  herself  a  partner 
in  Alengon's  speculations,  to  an  extent 
which  eventually  cost  her  large  sums  of 
money,  and  the  marriage  treaty  with 
which  she  flattered  his  vanity  and  ambi- 
tion, was  probably  only  a  part  of  the 
scheme  to  keep  him  in  her  power.  In 
jNTov^mber,  1681 — 

"  Alen^on  was  again  in  England  without 
the  knowledge  and  against  the  wishes  of  his 
brother,  who  did  not  wish  to  be  made  in- 
creasingly ridiculous.  He  slipped  across  in 
disguise  from  Dieppe.  An  escort  waited  for 
him  at  Rye,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber he  appeared  in  London.  The  enchanted 
frog  of  the  fairy  tale  was  present  in  all  its 
hideousness,  and  the  lovely  lady  was  to 
decide  if  she  would  consent  to  be  his  bride. 
Wabingham,  who  detested  the  whole  business, 
concluded  now,  like  Burghley,  that  having 

fone   so  far  she  must  carry  it  to  the  end. 
Ee  praised  Monsieur  to  the  Queen.     He  said 
that  he  had  an  excellent  understanding ;  his 
ugly  face  was  the  worst  part  of  him.      *  Then, 
thou  knare,*  she  said,  *  why  hast  thou   so 
many  times  said  ill  of  him  7    Thou  art  as 
changeable  as  a  weathercock.'     The  analogy 
suited    better  with    herself.     On    his    first 
arrival  little  seems  to  have  been  said  about 
the  marriage^  the  Queen  trying  to  lay  him 
under  obligations  to  her  in  other  ways,  which 
could  not  be  spoken  of  in  treaties.     He  was 
heir  to  the  French  crown.     The  Guises  and 
the  enemies  of  religion  interfered  with  his 
legitimate  influence  and  threatened  to  ob- 
struct his  succession.    If  he  would  maintain 
the  edicts,  ^her  Highness  promised  all  her 
power  to  support  him  and  impugn  his  con- 
trarie&*    He  had  *  taken  on  him  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Low  Countries.*     'Her  Majesty 
would  aid  and  succor  him  as  far  as  she  might 
with  the  contributions  of  her  realm  and  peo- 
ple.'    But  if  this  would  satisfy  Alengon  it 
would  not  satisfy  Franoe.    Since  the  Duke 
had  chosen  to  come  to  £i^land,  the  French 
Government  desired  to  be  informed  of  the 
probable  results  of  his  visit,  and  three  weeks 
afler  his  arrival  Mauvissiero  waited  on  the 
Queen  to  learn  what  he  might  write  to  his 
master. 

"  It  was  the  22d  of  November.  She  had 
settled  for  the  winter  at  Greenwich.  She 
was  taking  her  morning  walk  in  the  gallery 
with  Alen9on  at  her  side,  and  Leicester  and 


Walsingham  behind,  when  Mauvissiere  was 
introduced.  He  put  his  question  with  a 
Frenchman's  politeness.  *  Write  this  to  your 
master,'  she  answered :  '  the  Duke  will  be 
my  husband.'  With  a  sudden  impulse  she 
turned  upon  Monsieur,  kissed  his  brown  lips, 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  her- 
self on  his  band.  She  sent  for  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  household  and  presented 
Monsieur  to  them  as  their  future  master. 
She  despatched  a  messenger  to  tell  Burghley, 
who  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  the  gout. 
He  drew   a  long  breath  of  satisfied  relief. 

*  Blessed  be  God,'  he  exclaimed;  *her  Ma- 
jesty has  done  her  part ;  the  realm  must  com- 
plete the  rest.'  Letters  were  sent  out  t<^ 
summon  Parliament  immediately.  Couriers 
flew  to  Paris  with  the  news,  and  for  a  few 
days  every  one  believed  that  the  subject  of 
such  weary  negotiations  was  settled  at  last 

"But  Burghley  and  all  others  were  once 
more  deceived.  Not  only  was  nothing  set- 
tled, but  Elizabeth  neither  meant  anythmg  to 
be  settled  nor  even  believed  at  the  time  that 
she  meant  it.  Hatton,  her  'sheep/  as  Men- 
doza  ascertained,  came  to  her  afterwards  witli 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks :  well  as  he 
knew  her,  the  gift  of  the  ring  had  firightened 
him,  and  he  bleated  about  the  grief  of  her 
people.  Leicester  asked  her  sarcastically 
whether  they  were  to  consider  her  as  be- 
trothed. She  assured  them  both  tenderly 
that  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  She  meant 
to  demand  concessions  to  which  the  French 
King  would  not  consent.  Leicester  thought 
s^he  had  gone  dangerously  far.  Hatton  asked 
how  she  would  extricate  herself  if  the  King 
did  consent.      *  With  words,'  she  answered, 

*  the  coin  most  current  with  the  French :  when 
the  field  is  large  and  the  soldiers  cowards 
there  are  always  means  of  creeping  out.' " 
(Vol  V.  pp.  445-7.) 

Having  gone  thus  far,  the  next  thing 
was  to  get  rid  of  so  importunate  a  lover. 

"But  how  to  shake  off  Alen^on?  The 
Queen  had  brought  him  over,  and  now  both 
witli  herself  and  the  Council  the  first  object 
was  to  rid  the  realm  of  him.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  him,  that  his  honor  was  suffering 
through  Parma's  conquests,  that  the  marriage 
at  all  events  could  not  take  place  immediately, 
and  that  his  nresence  was  required  at  Ant- 
werp. The  Queen  promised  him  unlimited 
supplies  of  money,  a  promise  however  which, 
if  Simier  was  to  be  believed,  she  hoped  to  es- 
cape from  keeping.  In  public  she  affected  the 
deepest  sorrow  at  the  Duke's  compelled  de- 
parture. In  private  she  danced  for  joy  at  the 
thought  that  she  would  see  him  no  more. 
Struggling  and  complaining,  the  victim  of  her 
caprices  submitted  to  be  pushed  along.  He 
said  it  was  but  too  clear  that  she  did  not  love 
him,  and  that  his  own  devotion  deserved  a 
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better  return.  She  swore  that  her  desire 
tliat  lie  should  go  rose  only  from  her  anxiety 
for  his  welfare.  He  suid  lie  could  not  go. 
lie  had  her  word,  her  letter,  and  her  ring, 
and  he  would  not  leave  her  till  she  was  his 
wife.  She  set  Cecil  upon  him,  who  for  very 
shame  was  as  earnest  for  his  departure  as 
herself.  She  availed  her-elf  of  the  Spanish 
leanings  of  the  Council.  She  thought,  accord- 
ing to  Simier,  of  ileclaring  publicly  that  she 
was  going  over  to  the  Spanish  side  in  the 
hope  that  Alen^tm  would  be  recalled  at  once 
by  the  French  Court.  He  was  told  that  he 
had  better  go  betbre  the  1st  of  January  or  he 
would  have  to  make  a  New  Year's  present  to 
the  Queen.  Anything  to  be  quit  of  him. 
That  was  the  neces:>ity  of  the  present  hour; 
the  next  might  care  for  itself 

*•  Her  ciianges  had  been  so  many  and  so 
violent  that  Burghley  once  more  asked  her  if 
she  was  really  and  finally  decided.  She  said 
?>lie  would  not  be  Alen^-on's  wife  to  be  cm- 
press  of  the  univer.^e.  If  this  was  true,  the 
longer  he  remained  the  greater  the  danger; 
and  Burghley  again  urged  him  to  be  gone. 
He  said  he  hud  only  meddled  with  the  Pro- 
vinces in  the  hope  of  marrying  the  Queen ; 
if  she  would  not  have  him,  he  would  concern 
himself  no  further  with  them ;  he  would  com- 
plain to  every  prince  in  Christendom  of  the 
wrong  which  he  had  suilered,  and  his  brother 
would  see  him  avenged.  Burghley  could 
prevail  nothing.  The  Queen  took  him  in 
hand  herself.  She  said  she  could  not  marry 
a  Catht  lie.  He  swore  he  loved  her  so  that  he 
would  turn  Protestant  for  her  sake.  She 
told  him  she  could  not  conquer  her  disincli- 
nation ;  she  WHS  sorry,  but  such  was  the  fact. 
Might  she  not  be  a  friend  and  s'ster  to  him  ? 
In  a  tumult  of  agitation  he  declared  that  ho 
had  suffered  anguish  from  his  passion  lor  her. 
He  had  dared  the  ill  opinion  of  all  the  Catho- 
lic-? in  Europe.  He  had  run  a  thousand 
risks  for  her,  and  sooner  than  leave  England 
without  her,  he  would  rather  they  both 
perished. 

"  The  Queen,  a;4itated  or  professing  to  be 
agitated  in  turn,  exclaimed  Hhathc  must  not 
threaten  a  poor  old  woman  in  her  own  king- 
dom ;  passion  not  reason  spoke  in  him,'  she 
said,  'or  she  would  think  him  mad.  She 
begged  him  not  to  use  such  dreadful  words.' 

'•'No,  no,  Madame,'  croaked  the  poor 
Prince,  'you  mistake;  I  meant  no  hurt  to 
your  blessed  person.  I  meant  only  that  I 
would  fc;ooner  be  cut'  in  pieces  than  not 
marry  you  and  so  be  laughed  at  by  the  world.* 

"  With  these  words  he  burst  into  tears. 
The  Queen  gave  him  her  handkerchief  to 
wipe  his  eyes  with,  and  in  this  charming 
situation  the  curtain  drops  over  the  scene." 
(Vol.  V.  pp.  449-51.) 

Yet  this  was  not  all. 

"  Alternately  worried  and  cajoled,  the  un- 


fortunate Prince  at  last  conBented  to  go,  on 
condition  that  the  Queen  would  so  far  com- 
promise herself  as  to  give  him  money  to  pay 
an  army  of  Grermans;  that  Leicester  and 
Howard  should  accompany  him  to  Holland, 
and  that  he  might  look  forward  to  returning 
in  a  few  months  to  claim  her  hand.  Words 
cost  her  nothing.  She  promised  faithfully  to 
marry  him  as  soon  as  circumstances  allowed. 
To  part  with  money  was  a  hard  trial,  bnt  she 
dared  not  refuse.  She  g^ve  him  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds,  with  bills  for  twenty  thousand 
more;  the  bills,  however,  were  not  to  be  im- 
mediately cashed,  and  she  left  herself  time  to 
cancel  them  if  she  altered  her  mind. 

"  She  accompanied  him  to  Canterbury,  lay- 
isliing  freely,  as  he  was  really  going,  her 
oaths  and  protestations  that  she  would  be 
his  wife,  Lord  Sussex  listening  with  disgust 
to  what  he  knew  to  be  falsehood  and  absurd- 
ity. She  bade  him  write  to  her,  and  address 
his  letters  as  to  his  wife  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land; while  to  France  the  sung  the  same 
tune,  swearing  tliat  she  would  do  anything 
that  Henry  wished  when  immediate  ful- 
filment could  be  no  longer  demanded  of  her. 
The  English  lords  conveyed  their  charge 
to  Flushing,  where  they  left  him,  as  Lei- 
cester scornfully  said,  stranded  like  a  hulk 
upon  a  sandbank.  He  was  installed  as  Duke 
of  Ikabant,  and  the  States  took  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  Leicester  jesting  at  the 
ceremony  as  a  pageant  and  idle  illudoD.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  intimated  that  he  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  States  only  as  a  pledge  that 
England  would  support  them;  if  England 
failed  them,  they  would  not  trust  their  for- 
tunes to  so  vain  an  idiot;  while  in  affected 
agony  at  his  loss,  she  declared  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  her  poor  Frog  suffering 
in  those  stagnant  marshes,  and  that  she  would 
give  a  million  to  have  him  swimming  in  the 
Thames  again."     (Vol.  v.  pp.  453, 454.) 

The  Babington  conspiracy  vrsB  the 
last  and  the  most  formidable  of  the  great 
plots  intended  to  ovcithrow  the  Protes- 
tant throne  of  England  by  foreign  inva- 
sion, by  restoring  Mary  Stuart  to  power 
and  liberty,  and  as  a  preliminary  step,  by 
the  murder  of  Elizabeth.  The  principfil 
persons  implicated  in  tliis  audacious  at- 
tempt were  conyicted  on  the  dearest 
evidence,  which  was  confirmed  by  their 
own  mutual  denunciations  and  conieB- 
sions,  and  is  now  further  corroborated 
by  the  correspondence  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Spain.  Tlie  plan  was  to  de- 
spatch the  Queen  first,  and  afterwards 
Cecil,  Walsingham,  Hunsdon,  and  Knol- 
lys.  This  being  done  the  sanguine  Men- 
doza,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  cognizant 
of  all,  thought  the  revolution  would  be 
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accomplished  on  the  spot.  Philip  II., 
delighted  that  Mary  had  bequeathed  to 
himself  her  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  heretical 
son,  authorized  Mendoza  to  give  the 
Catholics  the  most  positive  assurances  of 
his  active  support,  and  even  ordered  the 
Prince  of  Parma  to  sail  instantly  for  the 
shores  of  England  on  hearing  that  Bab- 
^  ington  had  accomplished  nis  object. 
Within  a  few  months  of  this  time  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  been  "taken  off" 
by  similar  means,  no  doubt  the  danger 
of  Elizabeth  was  extreme,  and  the  ruf- 
fians and  fanatics  who  had  contrived  the 
plot  richly  deserved  the  fate  which  over- 
took them. 

But  the  principal  interest  of  the  Bab- 
ington  conspiracy  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
cost,  not  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  Queen 
Mary,  her  life :  that  it  was  deliberately 
and  designedly  used  by  the  Ministers  of 
Elizabeth  to  bring  her  rival  to  destruc- 
tion, and  that  although  Walsingham 
certainly  did  not  originate  the  plot  of 
Babington,  he  encouraged,  directed,  and 
even  assisted  it  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing it  to  the  total  ruin  of  its  authors. 
Mr.  Froude  calls  this  counterplot  of 
Walsinghara's  "  an  ingenious  plan  to  ob- 
tain political  information ; "  whilst  he 
reserves  for  his  opponents  the  remark, 
"that  human  obligations  are  but  as 
straws  before  the  fascinations  of  the- 
ology ;  but  there  is  no  villany  which  re- 
ligious temptation  will  not  sometimes 
elevate  into  the  counterfeit  of  virtue." 
But  the  fact  is  that  theology  and  re- 
ligion have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. Walsingham  acted  no  doubt  from 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  his  sovereign. 
But  high  motives  sometimes  render  men 
only  the  more  insensible  to  the  wicked- 
ness and  infamy  of  the  means  they  em- 
ploy. That  was  the  accursed  doctrine 
of  the  Jesuits,  which  hurried  them  into 
a  thousand  crimes.  But  we  are  at  a  loss, 
on  grounds  of  truth  and  morality,  to 
distinguish  from  the  worst  of  their  prac- 
tices the  final  practices  of  Walsingham 
and  Elizabeth  against  Mary  Stuart. 

The  scheme  was  to  obtain  such  a  com- 
mand over  the  secret  correspondence  of 
the  imprisoned  Queen,  without  her  sus- 
pecting it,  that  she  might  gradually  be 
led  on  to  furnish  under  her  own  hand 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  sufficient  to 
bring  her  within  the  provisions  of  the 

New  Sbries.— Vol.  XL,  No.  5. 


Statutes  of  Treason.  We  shall  describe 
the  method  taken  to  effect  this  object  in 
Mr.  Fronde's  words : — 

"There  was  one  way,  and  perhaps  only 
one,  by  which  all  these  questions  could  be 
answered.  The  Queen  of  Scots  must  be 
again  enabled  to  open  a  correspondence  which 
she  and  ber  friends  could  believe  to  be  per- 
fectly safe,  and  her  letters  and  theirs  must  be 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Walsingham. 
Round  her,  so  long  as  she  lived,  conspiracy, 
whether  European  or  English,  necessarily 
gathered.  Nothing  had  been  done  in  the  past, 
and  nothing  had  been  projected,  on  which 
her  advice  had  not  been  first  asked  and 
taken.  She  had  agents  at  every  Court,  who 
took  pains  that  at  least  to  her  every  fibre  of 
the  truth  should  be  ^known.  Political  corre- 
spondence throughout  her  residence  in  Eng- 
land had  been  the  occupation  of  her  life.  So 
long  as  she  resided  with  Lord  Shrewsbury  her 
servants  had  been  under  loose  surveillance. 
They  walked  and  rode  where  they  pleased. 
They  visited  their  neighbors  and  received 
visits  in  return.  Both  they  and  their  mistress 
required  their  wardrobes  to  be  replenished, 
their  libraries  to  be  supplied  with  fresh  vol- 
umes from  London  and  Paris.  Luxuries  and 
necessaries  came  continually  to  Sheffield,  and 
sometimes  letters  were  enclosed  in  the  frames 
of  the  boxes,  or  concealed  beneath  the  linings 
or  between  the  planks.  Sometimes  a  small 
roll  of  paper  was  sewn  into  the  hollowed 
heel  of  a  new  shoe  or  boot.  Sometimes  a 
set  of  handkerchiefs  from  the  milliner  would 
be  written  over  with  invisible  ink,  or  again, 
ciphers  intelligible  to  herself  or  her  secretary 
were  noted  on  the  margins  of  new  books." 
(Vol.  vi.  pp.  210,  211.) 

After  her  removal  to  Tutbury  under 
the  stricter  jailership  of  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet,  the  control  over  her  correspon- 
dence was  more  severe.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  afford  to  the  Queen 
a  special  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  which 
she  should  deem  impregpably  secret, 
but  which  should  all  the  time  place  her 
most  private  thoughts  in  the  hands  of 
her  accusers. 

"  Delicate  contrivance  was  necessary.  It 
would  be  unsafe  to  admit  the  castle  officers 
into  the  secret,  and  the  usual  inspection 
therefore  would  have  to  continue,  and  be 
in  some  way  evaded.  Her  own  suspicions, 
also,  would  be  excited  if  access  to  her  was 
suddenly  made  easy.  One  letter  or  one 
packet  would  not  be  enough.  What  Wal- 
singham wanted  was  a  sustained,  varied 
correspondence  with  many  persons,  pro- 
tracted for  an  indefinite  time — with  the  Pope, 
with  Philip,  with  her  son,  with  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Glasgow,  witli  Guise,  Mendoza^ 
and  the  English  refugees.  In  possession  of 
this,  he  could  either  convince  his  mistress  of 
her  own  unwisdom,  or  satisfy  himself  that  she 
was  right,  and  tliat  the  treaty  might  safely  co 
forward.  But  the  problem  was  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  He  must  find  some  one  who 
could  obtain  the  confidence  of  all  these  persons, 
and  induce  them  to  trust  him  with  their  letters. 
lie  must  in  some  way  or  other  enable  this  per- 
son to  convey  the  letters  to  the  Queen  of  Scots 
and  convey  back  her  answers.  He  dared  not 
venture  the  experiment  without  Elizabeth's 
permission.  She  gave  it,  and  she  kept  the 
secret  to  herself."     (Vol.  vi.  p.  212.) 


The  plan  was  this.  A  double-dyed 
scoundrel  was  found  by  Walsingham, 
who,  whilst  he  belonged  to  the  honor- 
able Catholic  family  of  Gilford,  and  had 
been  brought  up  a  seminary  priest, 
nevertheless  offered  his  services  to  the 
English  Government  to  betray  the  party 
to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  every 
qualification  to  inspire  confidence  to  his 
victims,  and  every  gift  of  baseness  to 
adai)t  him  to  the  purpose  of  bis  em- 
ployers. Even  his  father's  house  had 
the  advantage  of  adjoining  the  estates 
of  Chartley,  to  which  Mary  had  now 
been  removed,  and  he  knew  the  locality 
like  a  school-boy. 

**  At  once  there  dropped  upon  her,  as  if 
from  an  invisible  hand,  a  ciphered  letter  from 
her  faithful  Morgan.  JPaulet  had  been  taken 
into  confidence,  with  Phillipp?,  Walsingham's 
secretary,  an  accomplished  master  of  the  art 
of  cipher,  and  one  other  person  whose  assist- 
ance Phillipps  had  secured — a  brewer  at  Bur- 
ton who  supplied  Chartley  with  ale,  A  sepa- 
rate cask  was  furnished  for  the  Queen  of 
Scots*  ladies  and  secretaries;  a  hint  was  in 
some  way  conveyed  to  Nau  to  examine  it 
closely,  and  when  the  ale  was  drawn  off  there 
was  found  at  the  bottom  a  small  watertight 
box  of  wood,  in  which  was  Morgan's  packet. 
It  contained  an  introduction  of  Gilbert  Gif- 
tbrd,  as  *  a  Catholic  gentleman,  well  ^brought 
up  in  learning,'  on  whom  the  Queen  of  Scots 
might  thoroughly  depend,  and  with  whose 
assistance  she  might  correspond  with  himself 
and  with  her  other  friends  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  The  cask  came  in  weekly.  The 
box  re-enclosed  in  the  empty  barrel  would 
carry  out  her  answers,  and  the  chain  of  com- 
munication was  at  once  complete. 

**  The  brewer  had  been  purchased  by  high 
and  complicated  bribes.  He  was  first  paid  bv 
Walsingnam ;  next  he  was  assured  of  lavish 
rewards  from  the  Queen  of  Scots,  Which  to 
secure  her  confidence  it  was  necessary  to  per- 


mit him  to  receive.  Lastly,  like  a  true  Eng- 
lish scoundrel,  he  used  the  possession  of  a 
State  secret  to  exact  a  higher  price  for  his 
beer.  Phillipps  came  to  reside  at  Chartley 
under  the  pretence  of  assisting  Paulet  in  the 
management  of  the  house.  Every  letter 
conveyed  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  every 
letter  which  she  sent  in  return  was  eza(Dined 
and  copied  by  him  before  ifi  was  forwarded  to 
its  destination,  and  Morgan's  introduction  of 
Giflbrd,  which  betrayed  her  into  Walsing- 
ham's hands,  was  the  first  on  which  he  had  to 
exercise  his  skiU."     (VoL  vi.  pp.  218^  219.) 

Thus  accredited  and  introduced,  6if- 
ford  became  master  of  tho  Queen's  cor- 
respondence, and  other  agents  skilled  in 
the  base  arts  of  deciphering  and  un- 
sealing letters  were  sent  down  to  Chart- 
ley  to  avoid  all  suspicious  delay  in  tfie 
transmission  of  the  papers.  The  copies 
of  these  dtcipherea  letters  which  were 
made  for  Burghley,  Walsingham,  and 
Elizabeth,  are  still  in  the  State  Paper 
Ofiice. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time 
this  detestable  expedient  was  invented 
to  entrap  Mary  into  dangerous  dis- 
closures, no  conspiracy  was  in  existence. 
Mary  was  removed  to  Chartley  in  Sep- 
tembcr,  1585.  Gififord  was  iutrodooed 
to  her  as  a  trustworthy  agent  in  October. 
No  doubt  Mary  corresponded  with  the 
Catholic  Powers :  she  was  eagerly  intent 
on  the  recovery  of  her  freedom  and  on 
the  interests  of  her  party  througboat 
Europe.  But  was  there  anything  crim- 
inal or  treasonable  in  her  correspon- 
dence ?  That  was  the  question.  It  was 
fully  six  months  after  the  lettera  of  Mary 
were  systematically  stolen,  broken  op«o, 
and  re-copied  by  the  agents  of  Walsing- 
ham,  that  the  Babington  conspiracy  findt 
gave  signs  of  its  existence  in  England. 
Ballard,  the  prime  mover  in  it^  wa«  one 
of  those  fanatics,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Froude  for  another  purpose,  who  had 
obtained  the  sanction  of  Gregory  XIII. 
to  the  crime  of  regicide.  SSix  youi|g 
men  of  family  were  associated  with  him, 
and  bound  themselves  by  vows  and  oaths 
to  commit  tho  murder, 

Mr.  Froude  justly  remarks,  that  ••if 
there  was  a  person  from  whom  the  con- 
spiracy ought  most  oarefully  to  have 
been  concealed,  that  person  was  Mary 
Stuart,"  except  as  regarded  her  own  de- 
liverance from  captivity.  Neverthdess 
Morgan,  her  agent  in  Paris,  had  the  folly 
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to  introduce  Babington  to^  her  as  a 
person  who  might  be  trusted,  and  to 
place  tbem  in  communication  by  send- 
ing them  copies  of  the  same  cipher. 
Babington  addressed  letters  to  JVfary  full 
of  mysterious  hints,  and  Morgan  himself 
had  the  imprudence  to  tell  her  in  a  post- 
script, "There  be  many  ineans  in  hand 
to  remove  the  beast  that  troubles  aU  the 
world,^'*  Elizabeth,  too,  read  the  words, 
and  endured  the  danger  in  order,  says 
Mr.  Froude,  "  to  test  her  kinswoman  to 
the  bottom."  But  as  yet  Mary  had  only 
vouchsafed  to  Babington  a  few  lines  of 
courteous  recognition.  On  the  \^  July, 
Babington  wrote  again  to  the  Queen, 
giving  her  full  details  of  the  intended 
plot,  and  adding :  "  For  the  dispatch  of 
the  usurper  from  the  obedience  of  whom 
they  were  by  the  excommunication  of  his 
Holiness  made  free,  there  were  six  gen- 
tlemen, his  private  fiiends,  who,  for  the 
zeal  they  bore  to  the  cause  and  her  Ma- 
jesty's service,  were  ready  to  undertake 
that  tragical  execution." 

"The  interest  grew  deeper.  Babington's 
letter  was  given  immediately  to  Gifford ;  it 
wa8  examined  by  Walsingham  before  it  left 
London,  and  was  forwarded  by  the  usual 
road;  and  Phillipps,  who  had  been  in  London 
and  had  there  deciphered  it,  returned  to  Pau- 
let  at  Ohartley  to  watch  the  effects.  Mary 
Stuart  knew  Phillipps  by  sight ;  a  spare,  pock- 
marked^ impassive,  red-haired  man,  something 
over  thirty.  She  had  been  already  struck  by 
his  appearance.  Morgan  had  suggested  that 
he  miglit  not  be  proof  against  a  biibe.  She 
had  tried  him  gently  and  without  success,  but 
she  had  no  particular  suspicion  of  him.  He 
knew  the  moment  when  the  letter  reached 
her.  He  kuew  that  she  had  read  it.  When 
she  drove  out  in  her  carriage  afterwards  she 
passed  him  and  he  bowed  respectfully. 

" '  I  had  a  smiling  countenance,'  he  said, 
but  I  thought  of  the  verse — 

"  Cum  tibi  dicit  Ave,  sicut  ab  hoste  eave.^' 

Some  remorse  he  could  not  choose  but  feel. 
She  was  in  his  toils,  and  he  was  too  certain 
that  she  would  be  meshed  in  them.  Another 
Ijtter  from  her  and  the  work  would  be  done^ 
"  *We  attend,'  he  wrote,  *her  very  heart 
at  the  next.'  "     (Vol.  vi.  p.  238.) 

To  this  letter,  five  days  afterwards, 
Queen  Mary's  answer  was  returned.  It 
was  written,  as  afterwards  appeared  by 
the  confessions  of  her  secretaries,  in  the 
usual  manner  in  which  she  conducted  her 
secret  correspondence.    She  dictated  in 


French  to  Nau  the  substance  of  what 
she  wished  to  say;  Curie  translated  it 
into  English  and  ciphered  it.  On  this 
occasion  she  wrote  to  Charles  Paget,  to 
Mendoza,  to  the  French  ambassador  in 
London,  to  Madrid,  letters  expressing 
her  conviction  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  her  own  escape,  and  that, 
with  the  aid  of  Spain,  the  rebellion 
which  would  ensue  must  succeed.  Lastly, 
she  answered  the  letter  of  Babington  in 
a  manner  which  showed  her  entire  k'nowl 
edge  of  the  plot.  "  When  all  is  ready," 
she  said,  "the  six  gentlemen  must  be 
set  to  work,  and  you  will  provide  that  on 
their  design  being  accomplished^  I  may 
be  rescued  from  this  place,  &c."  That 
letter,  which  was  written  and  sent  in 
spite  of  an  express  remonstrance  from 
her  own  secretaries,  cost  Mary  her  life. 
The  arrest  of  the  conspirators,  the  trans- 
fer of  Mary  to  Tixall,  the  seizure  of  all 
her  papers  at  Chartley,  the  resolution  to 
bring  her  to  trial  on  this  evidence,  and 
her  condemnation,  immediately  followed. 
Looking  at  this  question  judicially,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this,  as  in  the 
former  instance  of  the  inquiry  into  the 
murder  of  Darnley,  the  most  decisive 
points  of  the  evidence  against  the  Queen 
do  not  exist,  and  were  not  produced,  in 
an  incontrovertible  form,  but  as  copies.* 
The  Queen's  letter  to  Babington  of  the 
1^  July  was  perhaps  burnt,  as  slie  en- 
joined on  him :  at  any  rate  it  was  not 
produced  at  the  trial.  The  document 
which  was  produced  was  the  deciphered 
copy  in  the  possession  of  Walsingham. 


*The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Casket  let- 
ters, which  were  the  most  damnatory  portion  of 
the  evidence  produced  against  Queen  Mary  before 
the  CommissioDS  at  York  and  at  'Westminster, 
and  the  doubt  attached  to  their  authenticity  ia 
^till  the  great  argument  used  by  Maiy's  defenders. 
This  argument  has  been  revived  with  considerable 
abiUty  by  Mr.  Ho&ack,  in  a  volume  lately  pub- 
lished under  the  title  '*  Mary,  Queen  of  Soota, 
and  her  Accusers,"  which  we  have  read  wilh 
much  interest.    Mr.  Hosadc's  theory  is  that  the 
Glasgow  letters,  written  in  English  or  Scoteb, 
and  undoubtedly  addressed  to  Bothwell,  ^ero 
forgeries,  and  that  the  French  letters  in  the  same 
collection  are  genuine,  but  were  iu  fact  addressed 
not  to  BothweU,  but  to  her  husband.    We  confess, 
however,  that  we  think  this  ingenious  mode  o^ 
dealing  with  the  evidence  is  unsubstantial,  and 
that  it  is  rebutted  by  the  overwhelming  aiKl 
undoubted  fact  that  Mary  knew  Bothwell  to  be 
the  murderer  of  her  husband,  and  yet  immediately 
afterwards  married  him. 
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But  the  secondary  evidence  in  support 
of  it  is  very  strong.  It  was  admitted  by 
Nau  and  Curie,  the  Queen's  two  secre- 
taries, to  be  the  letter  they  had  ciphered 
by  the  Queen's  command.  Nau's  min- 
utes of  it  were  found,  and  the  letter  was 
also  acknowledged  by  Babington  to  be 
the  same  he  had  received.  The  Queen 
herself  denied  it — but  she  denied  having 
written  to  Babington  at  all  or  received 
a  letter  from  him.  When  the  copies 
were  produced,  she  said  they  were  the 
work  of  her  secretaries,  but  that  nothing 
proved  they  were  dictated  by  herself: 
they  might  have  been  composed  by 
Walsingham.  That  reproach  was  prob- 
ably false,  but  after  the  course  Walsing- 
ham had  taken,  his  conduct  is  obnoxious 
to  the  worst  suspicions.  He  had  sur- 
rounded Mary  with  double-faced  agents, 
spies,  false  means  of  correspondence,  and 
every  engine  to  tempt  her  on  to  her 
destruction;  he  was  eagerly  watching 
for  the  success  of  his  nefarious  plot, 
which  was  but  too  probable:  and  cer- 
tainly a  man  who  would  go  these  lengths 
to  obtain  evidence  against  a  suspected 
person,  before  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted, is  himself  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  tampering  with  the  evidence  so  treach- 
erously obtained.*  It  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  Walsingham's  deliberate  in- 
tention was  not  only  to  save  Elizabeth, 
but  to  render  the  destruction  of  Mary 
inevitable;  and  though  he  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  own  sovereign  for  what  he 
did,  perhaps  she  did  not  foresee  as  clearly 
as  her  wary  Minister  the  point  to  which 
he  was  leading  her.     Mary  Stuart  might 


*  The  alternative  of  Mary's  ignorance  of  the 
intention  of  Babington  to  kill  the  Queen,  on  the 
supposition  that  Iior  own  eecretaries  had  used  her 
cipher  without  her  knowledge,  or  that  "Walsing- 
ham had  contrived  to  forge  tlio  letter  received  by 
Babington  from  Mary,  is  discussed  with  great 
fairness  and  sagacity  by  Ilumo  in  a  note  to  the 
chapter  xlii.  of  his  history.    lie  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that    tlieso  suppositions  are   in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  but  he  suspects  Wal- 
singham of  forging  the  postscript  to  the  letter  in 
which  Mary  asks  to  be  told  the  names  of  the  con- 
spirators.   We  see  no  ground  to  support  this 
accusation.     Mr.  Froude  has  followed  the  course 
of  the  narrative  given  by  all  preceding  historians, 
from  Camden ;  and  ho  has  added  little  to  it.    The 
only  additional  point  in  the  evidence  is  the  avowal 
of  Mendoza  to  Philip  II.,  that  the  Queen  of  Soots 
had  told  him  in  a  letter  that  ''she  well  knew  the 
whole  business."    This  is  to  be  found  in  Teulet's 
collection,  vol.  v. 


have  been  proceeded  against  capitally — 
at  least  in  Scotland — ^for  the  murder  of 
Damley ;  she  might  have  been  brought 
to  trial  in  England  for  high  treason  for 
the  part  she  undoubtedly  took  in  the 
Northern  rising  and  in  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  rebellion.  These  offences  were 
condoned.  When,  after  nineteen  years' 
captivity,  she  was  condemned  to  die,  the 
acts  which  brought  her  to  that  pass  were 
the  acts  of  others  rather  than  her  own — 
she  had  no  power  to  ori^nate  or  prevent 
them — the  conspirators,  on  the  contrary, 
intended  to  use  her  for  their  own  pur- 
poses— her  crime  was  an  assent  given  to 
a  scheme  she  had  not  framed,  and  that 
assent  was  obtained  by  the  diabolical 
ingenuity  of  the  man  who  accused  her. 
Even  Burghley  was  ignorant  of  the  plot. 
It  was  Walsingham  who  struck  the 
blow ;  but  having  struck  it,  and  having 
laid  bare  the  dangers  that  surrounded 
the  throne  and  the  country,  it  was 
undoubtedly  veiy  difficult  to  stop  short 
of  the  execution  of  Mary  and  the  com- 
pletion of  his  design.  Great  as  we 
believe  the  guilt  of  Mary  Stuart  to  have 
been  in  many  passages  of  her  life,  there 
are  incidents  in  the  life  of  her  great  rival 
which  may  be  not  unfairly  compared 
with  her  own  offences ;  and  the  transac- 
tions for  which  she  laid  her  head  on  the 
block  were  neither  the  most  olearly 
proved  nor  the  most  criminal  of  her 
practices.  We  cannot  by  any  means 
acquit  her ;  but  neither  can  we  accept, 
with  Mr.  Froude,  the  means  which  were 
employed  to  bring  her  to  her  end.  It 
was  not  for  the  particular  offence,  but 
on  the  general  charge  of  popery  and 
hostility  to  England,  that  the  voice  of 
the  nation  was  loud  against  her.  "She 
was  poisoned  with  popery,"  said  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  ^  and 
was  burning  to  destroy  the  Gospel  in 
En&;land  and  everywhere.  She  was  a 
canker  corrupting  the  minds  of  the 
people."  In  this  popular  cry  of  "  Ex- 
ecute her !  execute  her ! "  there  was  also 
not  a  little  of  those  '^fascinations  of 
theology  and  religious  temptations 
which  sometimes  counterfeit  virtue." 

If  then  the  legal  view  of  the  question 
is  adverse  to  Mary,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  the  policy  of  her  execution  P  Are  we 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Froude  that  ^the 
political  wisdom  of  a  critical  and  diffionU 
act  has  never  in  the  world's  history  been 
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more  signally  justified  "  ?  It  cannot  "be 
said  that  the  execution  of  Mary  dimin- 
ished the  dangers  which  surrounded  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth  at  that  moment,  by 
removing  any  of  the  causes  which  threat- 
ened to  embroil  the  Queen  in  war — that 
war  which  she  so  long  dreaded  and  de- 
feri-ed,  but  which  was  now  inevitable. 
It  desei*ves  to  be  remarked  that  the 
measures  taken  by  Walsingham  to  entrap 
Mary  into  the  avowal  of  some  fatal  de- 
sign, coincided  exactly  in  point  of  time 
with  a  decided  change  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  Elizabeth.  In  September,  1586, 
measures  were  taken  for  the  removal  of 
Mary  to  Chartley,  which  was  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  to  Walsingham's 
scheme;  and  before  Christmas  in  that 
year  she  was  established  in  the  trap.  In 
August,  1585,  the  Queen  of  England  had 
agreed  to  the  treaty  with  the  Low 
Countries,  which  caused  some  thousand 
English  troops  to  be  sent  under  Leices- 
ter to  their  relief,  and  she  occupied 
Flushing.  In  September,  1585,  Drake 
sailed  on  his  second  expedition  to  the 
Spanish  Main,  in  which  he  plundered 
Vigo,  attacked  Cartagena  and  St.  lago, 
and  again  brought  back  the  spoils  of  the 
western  hemisphere.  These  were  acts 
of  war.  In  spite  of  the  hesitation  and 
j)revarication  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  dissemble  their  meaning  and  ef- 
fect: and  it  is  probable  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  impending  struggle  dispos- 
ed both  herself  and  her  Ministers  to  deal 
more  harshly  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  than 
they  had  hitherto  done.  Philip,  on  his 
part,  was  equally  aware  that  the  time  for 
action  was  come.  The  preparations  of 
the  Armada  were  almost  completed.  Ne- 
gotiations were  opened  at  Rome  to  obtain 
pecuniary  aid  from  the  Pope,  which  was 
promised,  but  never  given.  On  both 
sides  the  conflict  was  felt  to  be  inevi- 
table. It  may  therefore  have  been  a 
stroke  of  sound  policy  to  crush  the  hopes 
of  the  Catholic  party  in  England  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Catholic  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  by  binding  Scotland  more 
closely  to  the  Protestant  cause.  But 
certainly  the  death  of  Mary  did  nothing 
to  avert  the  danger  of  war.  On  the 
contrary,  it  rendered  it  more  inevitable 
by  the  blood  of  the  Catholic  hostage 
Elizabeth  had  so  long  held  in  her  power. 
The  failure  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and 
the  deliverance  of  England  were  brought 


about  by  totally  different  causes,  over 
which  the  life  and  death  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  had  no  perceptible  influence. 

Mary  was  beheaded  on  the  ^^  Feb- 
ruary, 1587  ;  and  Philip,  if  he  had  kept 
to  his  pui'pose,  would  have  invaded 
England  before  the  close  of  the  same 
year.  He  was  already  to  a  great  extent 
prepared ;  England  was  totally  disarmed. 

''The  crusade  against  England  had  been 
preached  from  pulpit  and  platforna,  and  the 
chivalrous  Castiliaus,  whose  creed  was  not  yet 
a  cant,  and  in  whom  the  ardor  of  the  crusade 
had  been  kept  alive  by  the  wars  of  the  Moors, 
had  come  forward  with  enthusiasm  to  draw 
it  eir  swords  for  God  and  for  the  Virgin  Lady 
of  their  devotion.  Every  noble  family  in  Spain 
had  selected  one  or  more  of  its  sons  to  repre- 
sent it.  Country  hidalgoes,  of  whom  Cervan- 
tes was  only  the  finest  type,  whose  great- 
grand-fathers  had  fought  'u\  Grenada  and 
Naples,  and  whose  fathers  had  brought  home 
scars  from  Lepanto,  had  volunteered  as  if  for 
ihe  war  against  the  Saracens. 

*'  The  damage  done  by  Drake,  enormous  as 
it  was,  had  been  repaired  swiflly  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  country,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  the  most  powerful  fleet 
ever  seen  in  Europe  was  float  ng  ready  for 
sea  in  the  Tagus.  Twenty  thousand  Spanish 
soldiers,  and  as  many  seamen  and  galley 
slaves,  were  collected  in  and  about  Lisbon, 
and  at  their  head  was  the  veteran  Don  Alva- 
res  de  Ba^an,  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  whose 
boyhood  went  back  into  the  wars  of  Charles 
v.,  who  had  destroyed  Strozzi  and  the  French 
privateers  at  Terceira,  and  had  won  Lepanto 
for  Don  John. 

"  The  army  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  had 
been  simultaneously  reinforced.  The  gaps 
made  in  it  by  the  siege  of  Sluys  had  been 
filled.  In  the  November  following  he  had  thirty 
thousand  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Germans, 
disposed  at  various  points  along  the  coast. 
He  had  collected  an  infinite  number  of  the 
large  flat-bottomed  river  barges  for  transports, 
and  had  taken  them  down  to  Dunkirk  and 
Nieuport.  He  had  a  few  armed  hoys  besides, 
and  large  boats  for  landing,  and  in  addition, 
but  unfortunately  in  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp, 
and  therefore  useless  so  long  as  Flushing  was 
in  the  enemy's  hands,  *  thirty-one  brave  ships 
of  war,'  carrying  each  twenty  or  thirty  brass- 
guns.  The  army  was  kept  together,  appa- 
rently threatening  Ostend,  and  the  Prince 
reported  that  he  was  ready  at  any  moment 
to  transport  the  entire  force  to  England  if 
the  fleet  could  hold  the  Channel  wnile  he 
crossed. 

"  Delayed  as  he  had  been  by  Drake,  Philip 
had  not  parted  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
try  the  great  experiment  in  the  present  year. 
He  had  arranged  his  plans  in  September,  and 
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had  prepared  Parma  for  the  immediate  arrival 
of  the  fleet.     He  was  then,  ho  said,  waiting 
only  for  the  arrival  of  a  few  ships  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  send  brders  to  Santa  Cruz 
to  sail.     God,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would  take 
care  of  the  weather ;  but  the  Channel  being 
a  dangerous  place,  and  there  being  no  harbor 
on  the  French  or  Flemish  coast  where  large 
ships  could  ride  in  safety,  the  Armada  was  to 
proceed  immediately   to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames   and   anchor  c>ir  Margate.     In   that 
position  they  would  hold  perfect  command  of 
the  Straits.    No  English  vessels  could  show 
upon  the  water,   and  Parma  could  pass  in 
safety  and  land  in  Thanet.     S^mta  Cruz  would 
bring  with  him  sixteen  thousand  Spanish  in- 
fantry, six  thousand  of  the  best  of  which 
Parma  was  to  select  and  take  with  him,  and 
he  and  the  Marquis  must  then  arrange  their 
future  plans.     No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  the 
deeper  the  wintiT  the  more  difficult  would  be 
the  voyage ;  and  the  King  therefore  told  him 
to  expect  to  see  Santa  Cruz  within  a  few  days 
of  the  arrival  of  his  letter.     He  was  to  hold 
himself  ready   to   embark   at  a  few  hours* 
notice  ;  every  day  that  the  fleet  lay  exposed 
would  be  an  additional  and  unnecessary  peril, 
and  the  consequences  of  a  disaster  might  bo 
most  serious.    He  professed  unbounded  con- 
fidence, however,  in  Parma's  prudence  and 
judgment,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  with 
God's  help  all  would  go  well. 

"  At  that  particular  moment  all  conditions 
had  been  favorable.  Henry  III.  and  Guise 
were  on  the  Loire,  occupied  with  the  Reiters. 
Elizabeth  was  obstinately  refusing  to  hear  of 
anything  but  peace,  and  was  dreaming  that 
she  might  tempt  Parma  to  disavow  his  alle- 
giance and  set  himself  up  as  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Her  army  in  Flanders  was  falling  to 
pieces,  and  shiploads  of  starving  wretches 
were  flocking  back  to  England  to  clamor  at 
the  Council  doors.  No  danger  was  antici- 
pated from  Spain,  at  soonest,  before  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  few  ships  which  had 
been  held  in  commission  after  Drake's  return 
could  no  longer  keep  the  seas  without  repair. 
The  rest  were  lying  unrigged  in  the  Medway. 
Had  Santa  Cruz  sailed  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, as  Philip  intended,  not  a  ship  could 
have  been  brought  out  to  encounter  him. 
Parma,  beyond  question,  would  have  crossed 
the  Channel,  and  the  battle  of  English  liberty 
would  have  been  fought  not  at  sea  but  on 
shore."     (VoL  vi.  pp.  3U4-.7.) 

This  first  delay  was  in  truth  fatal. 
Before  the  next  year  Santa  Cruz,  the 
only  seaman  of  Spain  capable  of  com- 
manding so  great  a  fleet,  had  died.  The 
forces  of  Parma  had  dwindled  Jiwav  on 
the  sandhills  of  Dunkirk.  Above  all, 
the  enemy  was  no  longer  unprepared. 

The  stoiy  of  the  Spanish  Armada  has 


in  countless  forms  been  told.  In  the  ex- 
quisite terseness  of  Hume's  narrative,  in 
the  polished  prose  of  Mi^et,  in  the 
glowing  pages  of  Motley,  in  the  heroic 
strains  of  Macaalay.  It  will  be  told 
again  in  countless  forms  to  every  English 
child,  and  as  long  as  the  sea  beats  upon 
these  cliffs  or  the  English  language  is 
spoken  in  the  world,  the  tale  wiit  stir  the 
heart  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet.  But 
it  has  never  been  told  with  greater 
splendor  of  language,  with  a  more  ma- 
jestic rhythm,  or  with  more  patriotic 
fervor  than  by  Mr.  Froude.  Take  as  a 
mere  example  of  his  style,  and  as  a  living 
picture  of  the  scene,  the  following  ex- 
quisite sentences : — 

'^  The  scene  as  the  fleet  parsed  oat  of  the 
harbor  must  have  been  singularly  beaatifiil. 
It  was  a  treacherous  interval  of  real  summer. 
The  early  sun  was  lighting  the  long  chain  of 
the  G-allician  mountains,  marking  with  shadows 
the  cleft  defiles,  and  shining  sofUy  on  the 
white  walls  and  vineyards  of  Conina.  The 
wind  was  light,  and  falling  towards  a  calm; 
the  great  galleons  drifted  Jowly  with  the  tide 
^n  the  purple  water,  the  long  streamere  trail- 
ing from  the  trucks,  the  red  crossea^  the  em- 
blem of  the  crusade,  showing  bright  upon  the 
hanging  sails.  The  fruit  boats  were  bringiog 
ojQT  the  last  fresh  supplies,  and  the  pinnaces 
hastening  to  the  ships  with  the  last  loiterers 
on  shore.  Out  of  thirty  thousand  men  who 
that  morning  stood  upon  the  decks  of  the 
proud  Armada,  twenty  thousand  and  more 
were  never  again  to  see  the  hills  of  ^pam. 
Of  the  renmant  who  in  two  short  months 
crept  back  ragged  and  torn,  all  but  a  few 
hundred  returned  only  to  die.'*  (Vol.  xii. 
pp.  454-5.) 

But  the  large  draughts  we  have  already 
made  from  his  pages  forbid  us  to  extend 
these  citations,  and  the  narrative  must 
be  read  as  a  whole. 

Meanwhile,  to  whomsoever  the  glory 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  may  beioog, 
it  cannot  belon?  to  Queen  lilizabeto. 
The  wonder  is  that  her  marvellous  for- 
tune and  the  heroic  gallantry  of  her  ser- 
vants prevailed  over  dire  neglect,  inex- 
orable avarice,  stupid  incredulity,  habit- 
ual irresolution,  and  the  choice  of  an  in- 
competent favorite,  Leicester,  to  oom- 
mand  the  land  forces  of  Britain.  Had 
Parma  landed  at  the  head  of  his  Spanish 
veterans,  then  the  best  infantry  in  Ea- 
rope,  we  doubt  not  the  native  coarage 
of  the  land  would  at  last  have  hurled 
back  the  invaders;  but  it  would  have 
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gone  hard  with  the  raw  bands  of  English 
volunteers  linger  such  a  general  as  Lei- 
cester, who  must  first  have  encountered 
him.  Mr.  Froude  says  that  "  100,000 
men,  well  officered  and  appointed,  were 
ready  at  a  day's  notice  to  fall  into  com- 
panies and  move  wherever  they  were 
wanted."  We  wish  wc  could  think  so. 
But  if  the  men  existed,  what  supplies 
were  prepared  to  maintain  them  ?  now 
were  they  armed  ?  where  was  their  am- 
munition ?  what  was  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  ?  To  judge  by  the  state  of 
the  fleet,  everything  was  wanting.  In 
September,  1587,  when  Philip  first  sent 
orders  to  Santa  Craz  to  sail,  there  was 
not  a  vessel  in  the  Channel  carrying  the 
Queen's  flag  larger  than  a  pinnace. 
Drake's  ships  had  been  paid  off  and  dis- 
mantled at  Chatham.  The  Queen  hoped 
that  in  six  weeks  peace  would  be  re- 
established. Drake  was  ordered  to  lie 
at  Portsmouth  with  three  smaU  vessels, 
and  Lord  Henry  Seymour  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel  short-handed.  No  victuals 
were  in  store.  When  the  fleet  again 
collected  in  Plymouth  Roads,  four  weeks' 
food  were  served  out  and  no  more.  The 
ships  went  to  sea  on  hal^rations.  Drake 
and  Howard  ordered  wine  for  the  sick 
sailors,  and  had  to  pay  for  it  out  of  their 
own  purses.  Powder  there  was — in  the 
Tower;  but  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
used,  and  after  a  day's  heavy  firing  into 
the  Spanish  galleons,  the  British  ships 
were  compelled  to  haul  off,  unless  they 
had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  a  few 
barrels  of  Spanish  ammunition. 

Nevertheless,  who  knows  not  with 
what  consummate  valor  and  seamanship 
the  battle  was  fought?  The  mighty 
vessels  of  the  Armada  slowly  ploughed 
their  way  up  Channel,  infested  by  a 
swarm  of  light  antagonists,  which 
poured  into  them  torrents  of  fire  and  dis- 
abled many  of  them;  and  when  they 
reached  Calais  roads,  and  were  in  direct 
communication  with  Parma,  the  daring 
tactics  of  Drake  and  Howard  cut  them 
off  from  the  shore  with  fireships,  and 
drove  them  forth  in  the  teeth  of  the 
storm  and  the  enemy  to  brave  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Nothing 
was  wanting  to  complete  their  discom- 
fiture ;  and  when  the  baffled  and  shat- 
tered squadron  endeavored  to  force  its 
way  round  the  Orkneys  and  to  regain 
the  Atlantic  by  the  west,  their  ruin  was 


completed  by  shipwreck  on  the  wild 
coast  of  Connemara  and  Donegal,  where 
the  wretched  fugitives  were  wrecked, 
and  robbed,  and  slain  by  their  former 
allies,  the  "  Irish  wolves,"  who  hurried 
down  from  their  mountains  to  feast  upon 
their  spoils.  On  Philip  IL  the  effect  of 
these  calamitous  tidings,  which  came  in 
day  by  day,  was  for  the  time  crushing : 
"  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  Escurial,  and 
no  one  dared  to  speak  to  him."  The 
game  was  played  out,  and  he  had  lost  it 
past  redemption.* 

At  this  point,  then,  Mr.  Froude,  some- 
what abruptly,  terminates  his  history. 
The  dramatic  interest  of  the  period  he 
has  described  is  here,  as  we  remarked  at 
the  commencement  of  this  article,  com- 
plete. The  gallant  and  the  free  triumph, 
the  wicked  die  like  Mary  and  the  Guise 
by  the  axe  or  the  dagger,  and  the  arch- 
plotter  of  all  mischief  shrinks  back  con- 
founded in  his  gloomy  cell.  History, 
however,  in  reality  knows  of  no  such 
sudden  breaks.  The  catastrophe  of  to- 
day is  the  parent  of  a  new  birth  to-mor- 
row; and  no  sooner  does  one  actor 
vanish  from  the  scene  than  another  re- 
places him.  The  judgments  of  history 
are  to  be  read,  not  so  much  in  the  fate 
of  individuals  as  in  the  growth  or  fall  of 
nations  and  in  the  long  course  of  time. 

We  have  not  concealed  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  separate  us  from 
Mr.  Froude,  and  indeed  it  would  be  a 
bad  compliment  to  so  great  a  work  to 
abstain  from  a  critical  examination  of  it. 
It  breathes,  to  our  mind,  too  fiery  a 
spirit  of  partisanship,  and  justice  and 
tnith  must  sometimes  suffer  when  they 
are  exposed  to  so  fierce  a  heat.  But  this 
quality  only  renders  the  M'ork  more  in- 
terestmg  and  attractive  to  the  reader; 

♦  In  a  recent  number  of  "  Notes  and  Queries  " 
(November  20,  1869),  Mr.  RusseU  Martineau  re- 
lates a  curious  tradition  of  which  he  has  dis- 
covered traces  in  the  Shetland  Isles  that  the  Duke 
of  Medina  Sidonia,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Armada,  was  wrecked  on  the  east  coast  of  Fair 
Isle,  and  spent  the  following  winter  there.  Very 
probably  some  such  accident  befeU  one  of  tbe 
Spanish  vessels,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  Duke  returned  to  Santander  with  his 
shipi  that  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  room,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  move  fled  and  hid  himself  in  his 
country  house.  The  tradition  of  his  wintering  in 
the  Shetland  Isles  no  doubt  exists  there  still,  but 
it  is  a  mistake;  some  other  Spanlnh  officer  of 
rank  was  probably  mistaken  for  the  commander- 
in-chief. 
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and  if  Mr.  Froude  is  indeed  resolved  to 
lay  down  his  pen  for  the  present,  and  to 
leave  the  remainino:  years  of  the  reign 
of  Elizaheth  untold  by  him,  we  hope  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  resumes  his 
labors  in  some  other  branch  of  English 


history  or  English  literature  ;  and  we 
beg  to  offer  him  our  best  thanks  for  the 
industry,  the  eloquence,  and  the  power 
which  he  has  devoted  to  the  task  he 
has  now  accomplished. 


-•♦♦- 
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MR.  MILL  ON  THE  SUBJECTION  OF  WOMEN.* 

BY   SIR  UENRY  TAYLOR,   K.C.M.G.,  D.C.L. 


Taking  Mr.  Mill's  essay  as  the  work 
of  a  philosopher  applying  himself  on  this 
occasion,  not  to  an  act  of  investigation, 
but  to  an  act  of  advocacy,  I  cordially  share 
the  admiration  generally  bestowed  upon 
it.  Mr.  Mill  is  of  course  intellectually  in- 
capable of  overlooking,  were  he  willing 
to  perceive,  much  that  lies  beneath  his 
argumentation  and  much  that  stands 
over  against  it ;  and  his  language  of 
confidence  and  conclusiveness  must  be 
understood  as  belonging  to  the  art  of 
advocacy,  dictating,  for  the  moment  and 
for  the  purpose,  its  own  limitations  to 
the  reach  and  scope  of  his  philosophic 
mind.  He  knew  that  to  produce  the 
effect  he  desired  upon  popular  senti- 
ments there  must  be  no  word,  or  but  one 
word  here  and  there,  of  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion, and  that  the  most  arduous  and 
complex  questions  which  human  history 
and  human  life  can  present,  must  be 
dealt  "with  by  a  bold,  rapid,  and  decisive 
handling ;  and  he  knows  also  that  this 
forensic  suppression  of  half  the  question, 
and  bogtrotting  evasion  of  the  difficulties, 
is  perfectly  justifiable  in  a  philosopher 
M'hen  treating  of  a  subject  on  which 
counter-advocacy  is  certain  to  be  pro- 
voked ;  being  indeed  nothing  else  than 
the  subdivision  of  labor  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  t 


*  The  Subjtctionof  Women,  bj  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Longmans. 

A  Bill,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Amend  tho  Law 
with  respect  to  the  Property  of  Married  Women," 
brought  from  the  House  of  Commons  22d  of  July, 
1869,  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  bo 
printed. 

f  It  is  observed  by  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood  in  her 
very  admirable  essay  on  female  suffrage,  that,  **  It 
is  not  the  act  of  a  partisan,  but  of  an  earnest  seeker 
after  truth,  to  contemplate  any  larjre  subject  for  a 
time  steadily  from  one  side." — WomarCs  Work 
and  WomarCs  Culture,  p.  SJ47.     Perhaps,  iiowever, 


But  there  is  a  third  method  of  treat- 
ment which,  though  less  popular,  may 
not  be  without  its  use ;  and  a  sceptic 
who  neither  affirms  nor  denies  many  of 
Mr.  Mill's  conclusions  may  be  allowed 
to  cast  his  weak  and  wavering  glances 
here  and  there  upon  two  or  three  of 
them  ; 

Some  will  object  that  a  comparison  cannot 
fairly  be  made  between  the  ffovemment  of 
[by  ?]  the  male  sex  and  the  forms  of  unjust 
political  power  [political  forms]  which  I  live 
adduced  in  illustration  of  it ;  since  these  are 
arbitrary  and  the  effect  of  mere  usurpation, 
while  it,  on  the  contrary,  is  natural.  Bat 
was  there  any  domination  which  did  not 
appear  natural  to  those  who  possessed  it  ? 

And  according  to  Mr.  Mill  what  U 
natural  is,  that  roan  should  not  arrogate, 
nor  woman  undergo,  any  rule  of  the  one 
over  the  other. 

If  Mr.  Mill's  antagonists  shall  play  upon 
the  surface  of  the  subject  in  the  way  he 
thus  supposes,  it  may  suit  his  advocacy 
to  play  with  them,  and  I  can  understand 
how  it  comes  that  such  a  shuttlecock  of 
a  word  as  the  word  "natural'*  should  be 
thus  tost  backwards  and  forwards.  Had 
it  suited  Mr.  MilFs  purpose  and  his  plea, 
he  would  have  denounced  the  word  aSi 
in  this  application  of  it,  either  unmeaning 
or  demanding  divers  developments  in 
one  direction  and  limitations  m  another 
to  give  it  significance.  He  knows  that 
whatever  is  (miracles  excepted),  is 
natural,  and  that  that  which  is  natural 
may  just  as  well  be  evil  as  be  good.  Of 
course,  if  the  word  is  to  indicate  any- 

it  should  rather  be  said  that,  whether  it  be  or  not 
the  act  of  a  partisan  (for  it  is  only  in  rare  and 
exceptional  cases  anything  elae),  it  may  be^  and 
often  is,  conducive  to  the  ettabllahment  of  the 
truth. 
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thing  that  is  relevant  to  the  issue,  it 
must  have  reference  to  something  in 
nature  so  elemental,  stable,  and  durable, 
that,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  time  and 
circumstance  will  find  it  indestructible, 
— something  which,  if  evil,  cannot  be 
helped,  and  not  only  cannot  be  helped 
in  time  present,  but  never  can  be  helped 
in  this  world's  hereafter :  it  must  mean 
that  woman's  subjection, — as  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be, — 
arose  not  merely  out  of  variable  opera- 
tions of  nature,  which  would  make  it 
natural  in  one  sense,  but  out  of  an  univer- 
sal and  perdurable  law  of  nature,  which 
would  make  it  natural  in  quite  another. 
Taking  the  word  in  this  latter  sense, 
his  arguments  from  assumed  political 
analogies, — the  conditions  of  slavery,  of 
military  subjugation,  of  civil  despotism, 
— all  mutable  and  perishable, — are  mis- 
directed. Russia  subjugates  Poland,  and 
the  subjugation  and  consequent  subjec- 
tion is  natural,  but  natural  only  in  the 
sense  of  being  a  result  of  nature  variably 
operant  through  variable  circumstances. 
It  is  according  to  nature  that,  in  the 
main,  governments  should  be  the  results 
of  peoples.  But  peoples  are  subject  to 
time  and  change.  The  people  of  Po- 
land were,  at  the  time  of  their  subjuga- 
tion, a  people  to  whom  anarchy  and 
faction  were  natural.  In  this  their  con- 
dition, subjugation  by  a  foreign  power, 
and  the  consequent  subjection,  was 
natural ; — natural,  not  by  an  immutable 
law  of  nature,  but  by  a  tenninable  opera- 
tion of  nature.  The  question  is  in  which 
of  these  senses  the  subjection  of  woman 
to  man  is  natural.  Mr.  Mill  assumes 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  mere  inferiority 
of  physical  strength  ;  and  could  I  concur 
with  him  in  his  assumption,  I  should  so  far 
concur  with  him  in  his  inferences  as  to 
perceive  that,  if  there  is  no  other  reason 
for  it  than  that,  the  intention  of  nature 
might  very  possibly  be  that  it  should  come 
to  an  end.  Nature  does  not  often  mean 
what  she  begins  with ;  and  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  pHysi.cal  strength, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  intel- 
lectual energies  and  mental  health, 
should  play  a  continually  diminishing 
part  in  civil  and  social  relations.  It  is, 
or  seems  to  be,  a  permanent  law  of 
nature  that  woman  should  be  inferior 
to  man  in  physical  strength;  but  the 
physical     strength    of    man    operates 


powerfully  or  faintly  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. In  savage  tribes,  and  in 
the  lower  classes  of  civilized  commu- 
nities, it  operates  powerfully ;  and  if  the 
subjection  of  women  were  found  in  these 
alone,  the  inference  might  be  that  it  was 
natural  only  as  belonging  to  nature's 
fugitive  operations ;  for  savages  may 
cease  from  the  earth,  and  the  lower 
classes  may  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the 
higher.  But  the  subjection  of  women 
not  only  reaches  to  the  classes  in  which 
the  influence  of  physical  strength  is  evan- 
escent, but  it  is  derivatively  from  those 
classes  that  th e  prin ciple  has  found  its  foot- 
ing in  our  jurisprudence ;  for  it  is  by  those 
classes  that  our  common  law  was  origi- 
nally constructed,  and  has  been  from  time 
inmiemorial  administered,  and  in  its  ad- 
ministration, though  modified  and  con- 
trolled by  equity  jurisdictions,  yet  es- 
sentially and  in  its  general  operation 
maintained.  The  reasonable  presump- 
tion seems  to  be  therefore  that,  both  in 
times  long  past  and  more  recently,  some 
other  ground- work  than  physical  strength 
must  have  existed  for  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms giving  predominance  to  man  over 
woman.  Does  this  ground-work,  what- 
ever it  be,  exist  still,  and  will  it  exist 
always?  Is  the  predominance  to  be 
sought  in  nature's  grants  to  man  in  per- 
petuity or  in  her  long  leases  ?  It  is  in 
the  upper  classes  that  nature  commonly 
gives  the  earliest  indications  of  a  muta- 
ble purpose.  It  is  they  that  first  begin 
to  float.  For  about  two  hundred  years 
the  Courts  of  Equity  have  found  means 
to  protect  the  property  of  married  wo- 
men of  the  upper  classes  by  the  device 
of  marriage  settlements,  and  thereby  in 
some  degree  to  detract  from  marital  pre- 
dominance ;  and  in  some  countiies,  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada,  the  common  law  bv  which  the 
rights  of  property  were  denied  to  mar- 
ried women  has  been  abrogated  by  legis- 
lation, and  in  this  country  there  has  been 
a  current  of  opinion  running  in  the  same 
direction,  and  new  legislation  is  in  prog- 
ress. Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
changes  affecting  man's  predominance  in 
marriage  will  proceed  much  faster  than 
they  have  hitherto  and  much  farther  than 
the  point  which  has  now  been  reached. 
But  it  is  precisely  this  accelerated  move- 
ment of  innovation  and  change  in  public 
opinion  which  is  apt  to  hurry  the  minds 
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of  some  philosophers  and  project  them 
into  larger  inferences  of  subversion  to 
come,  than  a  reasonable  snrvej  of  the 
past  and  present  may  be  found  to  war- 
rant. If  a  modifying  spirit  is  now  at 
work,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue 
at  work  till  much  greater  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  than  any  yet  in  operation  or  likely 
to  be  immediately  entertained  by  the 
IjCgislaturo,  it  is  nevertheless  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  for  long  ages,  and  in  all 
countries,  and  in  all  classes  of  all  coun- 
tries, law,  custom,  and  opinion  have  uni- 
versally sanctioned  and  enforced  some 
more  or  less  predominance  of  man  over 
woman ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  prcFume 
that  had  there  not  been  a  foundation  less 
unstable  than  social  circumstance  for  the 
])redominance  to  rest  upon, — had  not  the 
predominance  been  supported  by  some 
immutable  law  of  nature, — nature's  on- 
ward operations  would  have  long  ago, 
in  one  time  or  another,  in  one  country  or 
another,  landed  the  sexes  in  legal  equal- 
ity at  least,  and,  amongst  the  classes  in 
which  physical  strengtii  stands  neutral, 
in  social  equality  also. 

More  or  less  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion how  far  the  subjection  of  women  is 
natural,  in  one  sense  or  another,  is  the 
question  whether  any  such  subjection  is 
expedient  and  just,  and  whether  in  one 
degree  or  another  it  will  be  so  always. 
And  here,  again,  I  may  follow  Mr.  Mill's 
example  of  adducing  political  analogies, 
and  revert  to  my  former  illustration.  If 
I  have  allowed  myself  to  say  that  the 
subjection  of  the  Poles  to  Russia  is  nat- 
tural,  using  the  word  in  its  loose  and 
]>opular  sense,  what  I  meant  to  convey 
was,  not  certainly  that  the  government 
of  Russia  was  good  government.  The 
quality  of  the  government  was  not  in 
question.  But  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
natural  we  may  infer  the  possibility  that, 
bad  though  it  be,  it  may  be  better  for 
them  than  any  other  that  is  practicable. 
And  as  to  the  question  whether  it  is  just, 
we  may  have  no  doubt  that  it  involves 
much  and  very  cruel  injustice,  but 
whether  it  is  on  the  whole  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  justice  will  depend  on 
the  answer  to  another  question, — wheth- 
er there  is  more  injustice  perpetrated  by 
Russians  upon  Poles  than,  in  the  absence 
of  Russians,  would  be  perpetrated  by 
Poles  upon  each  other ;  and  if  so  in  the 


past,  whether  it  will  be  00  in  the  future, 
— whether,  for  example,  in  the  course  of 
time  the  cause  of  justice  may  not  be 
promoted  by  the  emancipation  of  Polish 
serfs  as  a  result  of  Russian  rule ;  and  up- 
on that  comes  the  question  whether 
Polish  subjection  may  not  cease,  and 
whether,  through  the  consolidation  of 
classes  or  other  regenerative  processes, 
the  Polish  rac«  may  not  attain  to  a  fitness 
for  political  independence,  and  through 
the  fitness  to  the  fruition.  And  so  of 
the  subjection  of  woman  to  man.  If  it 
were  natural  only  because  women  are 
not  at  present  all  that  they  should  be  and 
might  be  made,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
good  and  just  only  in  so  far  and  for  eo 
long  as  women  siutU  not  be  fit  for  inde- 
pendence ;  and  we  should  be  at  liberty 
to  admit  that  the  time  might  come,  or 
may  be  now  at  our  heels,  when  it  may 
be  natural  and  fit  that  neither  sex  should 
rule  the  other,  which  is  Mr.  MilPs  ideal 
of  fitness ;  or  that  woman  shonld  rule 
man,  which  hitherto  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  one's  ideal.  But  if  the  question  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  referenoe  to 
history  and  political  analogies  to  wbioli 
Mr.  Mill  invites  us,  the  condnsion  seems 
to  be  that  at  which  he  has  not  arrived. 
For  whereas  the  ground  of  differenoe 
between  nations  and  organized  commu- 
nities, and  even  the  ground  of  difference 
between  races,  is  manifestly  a  shifting 
ground,  arid  the  history  of  all  ages  la  a 
history  of  conquerors  and  conquered 
and  of  degenei'acy  in  one  race  and 
invigoration  of  another,  the  difference 
of  sexes,  according  to  the  same  uni- 
versal history,  would  seem  to  be  a 
perennial  difference,  and  the  relations  of 
supremacy  and  subjection  arising  out  of 
it  to  admit  of  modification  indeed,  bat 
not  of  reversal  or  overthrow.  And  if 
the  historical  argument  be  assumed  to 
show  that  Poland  may  one  day  be  fit  for 
independence,  and  that  independmoe 
may  one  day  conduce,  not  to  anarchy 
and  strife,  but  to  the  cause  of  justioe  and 
to  more  of  happiness  for  Poland,  the 
same  argument  tends  to  show  that  that 
day  will  never  arrive  for  woman. 

The  argument  from  history  is,  no 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Mill  asserts,  in  one  sense 
one-sided.  As  history  contains  no  record 
of  woman  i:eleased  from  man's  control, 
we  cannot  form  any  notion  from  history 
of  how  she  would   demean   herself,  or 
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what  would  happen  to  her,  if  she  were 
released.  And  thus,  Mr.  Mill  argues,  we 
hare  hitherto  no  measure  of  her  capabi- 
lities. Let  her  loose,  and  then  we  shall 
know  more  about  her : 

I  consider  it  presumption  in  any  one  to 
pretend  to  decide  what  women  arc  or  are  not, 
can  or  cannot  be,  by  natural  constitution. 
They  have  always  hitherto  been  kept,  as  re- 
gards spontaneous  development,  in  so  unnatu- 
ral a  state  that  their  nature  cannot  but  have 
been  greatly  distorted  and  disguised;  and  no 
one  can  safely  pronounce  that  if  women's  na- 
ture were  left  to  choose  its  direction  as  freely 
as  men's,  and  if  no  artificial  bent  were  given 
to  it  except  that  required  by  the  conditions  of 
human  society  and  given  to  both  sexes  alike, 
there  would  be  any  material  difference,  or  per- 
haps any  difference  at  all,  in  the  character  and 
capacities  which  would  unfold  themselves. 

'And  a^ain  (p.  117)  he  affirms,  not  only 
that  in  the  absence  of  opportunities  giv- 
en we  cannot  know  whether  women  could 
not  do  the  same  things  that  men  do  fully 
as  well  on  the  whole,  but  that  he  "  sees 
not  the  smallest  reason  to'doubt  it."  It 
is  true  that  we  cannot  know  from  expe- 
rience what  women  would  be  capable  of 
should  opportunities  be  given  which  have 
not  been  given.  But  what  we  do  know 
is  this, — that  the  opportunities  which 
have  not  been  given  to  women,  women 
have  not  been  hitherto  capable  of  taking. 
Opportunities  are  the  result  of  capabili- 
ties, more  than  capabilities  of  opportuni- 
ties ;  though  each  is  in  turn,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  result  of  the  other. 

Upon  the  ground  of  his  supposed 
equality  of  capacities  Mr.  Mill  proceeds 
lo  demand  for  women  "equal  justice," 
"  equal  rights,"  and  other  equalities, — 
always  as  something  founded  in  nature ; 
and  he  affirms  (p.  79)  "  that  society  in 
equality  is  its  normal  state." 

Let  us  listen,  however,  to  a  greater 
philosopher  (and  few  are  they  that  are 
greater)  than  even  Mr.  Mill.  "Intellec- 
tus  human  us  ex  proprietate  bwsl  facile 
sapponit  majorem  ordinem  et  sequali- 
tatem  in  rebus  quam  invenit;  et  cum 
multa  sint  in  nature  monadica  et  plena 
imparitatis,  tamen  affingit  parelleia  et 
correspondentia  et  relativa  quae  non 
sunt."  *  And  where  in  truth  shall  we 
find  equality  to  be  the  condition  pre- 
sumable in  the  order  of  nature  ?  Nature 


*  Novum  Organum^  xlv. 


renounces  equality  in  races,  renounces 
it  in  individuals,  renounces  it  both   in 
themselves  as  ihey  are  bom  into  the 
•  world  and  in  tlie  fortunes  that  attend 
them.     Breeds  differ,  and  men  of  the 
same  breed  are  by  birth  unequal  in  all 
sorts  of  attributes, — in  stature,  in  health, 
in  beauty,  in   understanding,  in   moral 
susceptibility,  in  energy,  in  passion.     Of 
one  man  you  can  affirm  little  more  than 
that  he   is  not  a  monkey;  of  another 
little  less  than  that  he  is  not  an  angel. 
So  are  they  born,  and  being  bora,  the 
fate  that  awaits  them  is  as    diverse. 
One  is  rich,  and  his  feet  are  set  in  a 
large  room  from  the  first ;  another  is 
poor,  but  has  it  in  him  to  become  rich  ; 
a  third  inherits,  and  a  fourth  achieves, 
social  or  political  predominance ;  a  fifth 
beco?nes      intellectually      pre-eminent  : 
whilst  the  multifarious  multitude  ranges 
through  every  variety  of  fortune  allot- 
ted by  nature  to  strength  or  weakness, 
stupidity  or  shrewdness ;    and  through 
every  variety  also  which  is  tost  to  the 
hand   of  one  man   or  another  by   the 
chances  of  life.     And  amidst  this  na- 
ture's world  of  inequality,  what  is  it 
that  is  meant  by  "equal  justice,"  and 
has  justice  much  to  do  with  equality  ? 
Mr.  Mill  will  say,  no  doubt,  men  are 
unequal,  but  let  them  have  equal  op- 
portunities, and,  freed  from  all  artificial 
hindrances,  be  the  agents  and  arbiters 
of  their  own  destinies.     If  this  be  good 
for  ihankind,  as  is  quite  possible  under 
certain  conditions  of  society,  let  it  be 
the   object   of    our  endeavors    accord- 
ingly ;  and  if  Mr.  Mill  pleases,  let  it  be 
called  by  the  name  of  "justice ; "  but 
equal   opportunities   to   unequal  forces 
will  by  no  means  tend  to  insure  equality 
of  freedom  or  equality  of  fruits.      Give 
all  opportunities  of  aggrandizement  to 
wealth,  and  will  not  wealth  become  an 
instrument  of  oppression  ?    Give  physi- 
cal  force  all  opportunities,  and  will  it 
not  revel  in  the  pride  of  power?     Re- 
move all  hindrances  out  of  the  way  of 
intellect,  and  what  tyrant  on  earth  will 
be  more  insolent  and  aggreasive  ?     But 
"  equal  justice,'^  it  will  be  said,  means 
indeed   equal    opportunities  and  equal 
freedom  of  action  to  all,  but  only  so  far 
forth  as  no  wrong  is  done  by  one  free 
agent  to  another  free  agent ;   that  is,  it 
means  no  more  than  that  the  shield  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence  should 
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be  thrown  over  all  alike.  If  this  and  no 
other  equalization  were  meant,  though 
it  is  a  very  sorry  approximation  to  real 
and  practical  equality,  yet  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  it; — 
stronger,  however,  in  respect  of  crimi- 
nal than  in  respect  of  civil  law ;  for  the 
right  to  protection  of  the  person  is  very 
large  and  general  in  its  scope,  if  not 
universal,  whereas  property  is  the  crea- 
ture of  law  and  expediency.  But  when 
we  are  further  called  upon  to  include  in 
equal  justice  equality  of  social  and  po- 
litical power,  a  much  bolder  advance  is 
made  into  the  region  of  hypothetical  ex- 
pediency, and  we  are  brought  amongst 
the  equalities  of  which  all  that  I  will  af- 
firm at  present  is,  that  "  Nature  "  and 
*•  Justice"  have  very  little  to  say  to 
them.  Political  power,  as  derived  from 
jiolitical  franchises,  may  be  necessary  to 
women  in  order  to  secure  their  personal 
protection.  May  or  may  not  be  neces- 
sary. Probably  any  amount  of  social 
influence  which  would  suffice  to  procure 
the  political  power,  would  suflice,  with- 
out the  political  power,  to  procure  all 
the  legislation  required  for  the  personal 
protection.  And  it  never  should  be  for- 
gotten that  power,  in  itself  and  for  itself, 
is  not,  cither  ir^  man  or  woman,  a  legiti- 
mate object  of  desire  ;  nor  is  the  lust  of 
power  at  all  the  more  legitimate  be- 
cause in  our  days  that  ancient  siren  so 
often  takes  the  name  and  counterfeits 
the  virtues  of 

Tlie  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty. 

Men  may  lawfully  woo  the  siren  for  ac- 
cess to  the  nymph ;  but  even  men  may 
only  do  so  if  they  are  fitting  suitors. 
And  if  women  demand  a  political  fran- 
chise, they  should  remember  that,  if  de- 
manding it  as  something  to  be  enjoyed^ 
they  show  themselves  ip%o  facto  \.o  be  un- 
fit for  it ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  function  not 
a  fruition,  a  trust  and  not  a  gift, — and  a 
trust  to  be  vested  in  those  only,  be  they 
male  or  female,  who  are  likely  to  conduce 
by  their  exercise  of  it  to  the  well-being  of 
the  beneficiaries; — to  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number, — if  that  is  the 
formula  most  acceptable  to  Mr.  Mill — (al- 
ways provided  that  the  lesser  number  are 
not  so  tormented  as  to  give  suflfering  a 
preponderance  in  the  total  result).  And 
when  Mr.  Mill  demands  the  franchise  for 


women  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
equally  competent  with  men,  his  infer- 
ence is,  in  my  apprehension,  insuffi- 
ciently supported.  He  should  extend 
his  ground  and  say  that  they  are  more 
competent  than  men,  or  that  (if  not 
more  competent  on  the  whole)  they 
have  elements  of  competency  which  are 
wanting  to  men.  A  constituency  iden- 
tical in  competency  will  do  no  better  for 
beiog  doubled  in  number. 

It  is  hard  for  any  one  not  accustomed 
to  form  his  opinions  by  jumping  into  the 
air,  to  come  to  any  assured  conclusion 
as  to  what  sorts  of  people  are  compe- 
tent to  exercise  political  franchises. 
Theoretically  and  at  first  sight,  one 
would  say  only  those  few  who  are  quali- 
fied by  high  education  and  considerable 
gifts  of  intelligence  to  judge  of  political 
and  legislative  questions.  Practically 
we  know  that  the  politically  wise  few 
are  not  morally  good  enough  to  exer 
cise  their  judgment  disinterestedly  for 
the  benefit  ot  the  many,  unless  oon- 
t rolled  by  the  many.  It  becomes  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  give  franchises  to 
large  numbers  who  are  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  forming  a  just  judgment  of  their 
own  upon  political  questions.  They  are 
quite  as  little  disinterested  as  the  wise 
few,  and  they  are  not  more  good ;  it  is 
their  being  interested,  and  their  being 
many,  which  makes  them  a  desirable 
element  of  power.  But  the  interest  of 
large  numbers  is  often  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  other  large  numbers,  and 
also  to  the  interests  and  just  rights  of 
small  numbers ;  and  moreover  the  de- 
votion of  large  numbers  to  their  own 
interests  is  apt  to  be  a  blind  devotion, 
tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  inter- 
ests which  they  desire  to  cherish,  as 
well  as  of  those  they  desire  to  destroy. 
What  seems  expedient  therefore,  is,  not 
so  much  that  the  many  should  give 
their  attention  to  political  questions  and 
strive  to  do  that  which  for  tho  most 
part  it  is  impossible  that  they  shonld 
do, — form  a  just  judgment  respecting 
them, — as  that  they  should  perceive  and 
acknowledge  their  own  incurable  igno- 
rance and  incapacity,  and  seek  the 
guidance  of  the  persons  within  their 
reach  whom  they  may  have  reason  to 
think  at  once  capable  and  trustworthy. 
Many  can  judge  of  a  man  who  cannot 
judge  of  a  question ;  and  the  presamp- 
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tuousnes^s  of  ignorance  is  less  to  be  an- 
ticipated in  forming  the  one  judgment 
than  in  forming  the  other.     Now,  in  ap- 
plying these  views  to  the  question  of  wo- 
men^s  eligibility  for  the  suffrage,  I  think 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  wo- 
men's eligibility.     Women  are, — and  I 
think    justly, — generally    supposed    to 
have   a  gift  of  truer  insight  into  the 
characters  of  men  than  men  have  ;  they 
have  for  the  most  part  a  higher  value 
for  goodness  in  men  ;  and  having  more 
humility  and  a  juster  sense  of  their  own 
incompetency  to  judge  of  politics  and 
political  questions,  they  may  be  more 
confidently  expected,  first,  to  seek  for 
the-  guidance  they  need,  and  second,  to 
know  where  to  find  it.      Possibly  they 
might  be  more  open  than  men  of  the 
same  class  to  what  is  called  corruption ; 
that  is,  knowing  no  reason  w^hy  they 
should  vote  for   one   incomprehensible 
policy  more  than  another  equally  incom- 
prehensible, and  knowing  that  £5  would 
enable  them  to  provide  medical  attend- 
ance for  a  sick  child  or  a  less  squalid 
and  unwholesome  lodging  for  the  fam- 
ily, they  would  be  more  ready  to  in- 
dulge their  domestic  affections  and  com- 
mit one  of   those    statutable    offences 
which,  in  their  eyes,  does  not  wear  the 
appearance  of  an  offence  against  natural 
morality.      But  this  I  should  scarcely 
'regard   as   any   serious    evil.      On    the 
whole,   therefore,   if  I   were   given   to 
make  wild  guesses,  (for  on  such   sub- 
jects what  opinion  can  be  formed  which 
deserves  a  better  name?)   I  should  in- 
cline to  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  as  to  the 
expediency  of  giving  the  suffrage    to 
women,  though  I  should  by  no  means 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  grounds  for 
giving  it. 

We  are  now  to  pass  from  the  griev- 
ances of  married  women  as  such,  to  those 
of  women  generally,  suffered  through 
legal  disability  or  otherwise.  And  it 
would  have  been  convenient  if  Mr.  Mill, 
or  some  one  of  the  able  and  thoughtful 
essayists  whose  views  are  to  be  found  in 
the  volume  edited  by  Mrs.  Butler,*  had 
treated  separately  of  the  disabilties  cre- 
ated by  law,  specifying  the  particular 
provisions  of  common  or  statute  law  to 
which  they  take  exception.  And  further, 
in  this  as  in  many  other  cases  in  which 

*  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Culture, 


existing  law  is  found  fault  with,  a  mate- 
rial advance  would  be  made  if  the  pro- 
moters of  change  were  to  reduce  their 
notions  to  the  form  of  such  statute  or 
statutes  as  they  would  propose  should 
be  enacted.  If  a  man  desires  to  know 
what  he  wants,  and  if  he  desires  to  en- 
able others  to  know  what  he  wants,  and 
if  he  desires  to  know  also,  and  to  make 
known,  what  it  is  possible  that  law  should 
give  him,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
draft  his  Bill. 

All  trading  occupations  are  already 
open  to  single  women,  and  will  be  open 
to  married  women  if  Mr.  Russell  Gur- 
ney's  Bill  should  become  law.  Of  the 
leained  professions,  the  Law  and  the 
Church  are  closed  against  women.  Me- 
dicine is  not  absolutely  and  imperatively 
closed  by  law;  but  under  the  law  the 
medical  schools  and  a  medical  board 
have  it  in  their  power  to  deny  what  the 
law  renders  indispensable.  Women  are 
excluded  by  law  from  being  members 
of  parliament,  magistrates,  jurors,  may- 
ors, aldermen,  or  common  councilmen, 
members  of  vestries,  and  guardians  of 
the  poor.  They  are  generally  excluded 
by  law  or  custom  from  holding  munici- 
pal offices,  or  ofiices  or  employments  of 
trust  under  the  crown. 

Now  if  all  legal  disabilities  were  re- 
moved, there  is  room  for  doubt  whether 
women  would  occupy  themselves  much 
otherwise  than  they  do  at  present :  and 
whether  they  would  or  would  not,  I  see 
no  reason  to  deprecate  the  removal  of 
most  of  these  disabilities.  It  is  a  sort 
of  case  in  which  custom,  when  founded 
in  what  Philosopher  Square  calls  *'the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,"  can  dispense 
with  legal  sanctions — custom  so  founded 
being  stronger  than  law ;  and  if  the 
custom  be  not  founded  in  the  fitness  of 
things,  then  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  it  should  be  upheld. 

As  to  facts  of  fitness,  it  may  require 
some  exercise  of  what  may  be  called 
practical  imagination,  so  to  forecast  the 
career  of  a  woman  in  those  of  the  learned 
professions  not  hitherto  attempted  by 
women,  as  to  form  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  difficulties  she. would  have  to 
overcome.  In  the  Church  we  have  abun- 
dant experience  of  women,  as  the  wives  ' 
of  clergymen  or  otherwise,  performing 
some  of  the  more  important  of  a  clergy- 
man's duties  more  effectively  than  men 
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can  perrorin  them.     "  Sacerdos  per  Hie 
et  Usee  oliin  declinatur,"  was  said  by  a 
poet*  of   the  twelfth  century  of  the 
piiest  in  the  ages  before  he  was  con- 
demned to  ceUbacy;   and  since  he  has 
been  redeemed  from  celibacy  we  may 
say  it  again.     And  if  a  clergyman  and 
his  wife  make,  not  only  one  liesh,  but 
not  seldom  one  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I 
cannot  affirm  with  coutidence  that  there 
is  any  reason  in  the  nature  of  things — 
whatever  reason  there  may  be  derivable 
from   Scripture — why  there  should  not 
be  a  i'emale  clergy.    It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  some  of  the  ministering  func- 
tions for  which  women  are  better  quali- 
fied than  men  should  not  be  as  highly 
estimated   as   the   officiating  duties   of 
clergymen;   and   it  may  be  a  question 
whether  some  of  these  even  might  not  be 
quite  as  well  performed  by  women  of  a 
high  order  and  an  age  more  than  merely 
mature,  as   they  are   by  many   of  our 
clergy.    About  preaching  probably  more 
difficulty  would    be   made.      Women's 
preaching  did  not  find  favor  with  Dn 
Johnson, — -'Sir,  a  woman's  preaching  is 
like  a  dog  walking  on  his  hind  legs.     It 
is  not  dune  well,  but  you  are  surprised 
to  find  it  done  at  all."     But  in  Johnson's 
time  learned  or  cultivated  women  were 
much  more  rare  tliau  they  are  now,  and 
they  are  now  more  rare  than  they  may 
in  no  long  time  become,  and  in  the  pro- 
portion borne  to  learned  and  cultivated 
men,  indeed,  than  they  were  000  years 
ago.     Nicholas   Udall's  account  of  the 
women  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  (given 
in  his  Epistle  to  Queen  Katharine)  de- 
scribes  a  prevailing  female  proficiency 
which  is  more  than  we  can  quite  claim 
for  the  present  generation,  but  not  more 
than  we  may  hope  to  see  attained  in  the 
next,  when  the  class  of  women  who  now 
read  more  widely  than  average  men  of 
the  same  class,  may  come  to  read  also 
more  deeply.     It  may  then  come  to  be 
said  once  more — 


their  own  mother  langui^e,  but  also  both  in 
all  kinds  of  proCine  literature  and  hberal  arta, 
exacted,  studied,  and  exercised;  and  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  theology  so  ripe,  that 
they  are  able,  apily,  cunningly,  and  with  much 
grace,  either  to  inaite  or  translate  into  the  vul- 
gar tongue  for  the  public  instruction  and  edi- 
ly  ing  of  the  unlearned  multitude  I  Neither  a 
It  DOW  a  strange  thing  to  hear  gentlewomen, 
instead  of  most  vain  communication  about  the 
moon  shining  in  the  water,  to  use  grave  and 
substantial  talk  in  Latin  or  Greek  with  their 
husbands  of  godly  matters. 

Now  in  women  who  have  attained,  or 
in  process  of  time  shall  attain,  to  this 
measure  of  knowledge  and  intelligence, 
and  who  shall  have  ceased  from  vain  com- 
munications about  the  moon,  why,  it  niay 
be  said,  should  the  gift  of  preaching  be 
wanting?  and  from  those  who  have  it, 
why  should  the  opportunity  of  employing 
it  be  withholden?     And  even  if  they 
should  be  unable  to  preach  good  sermons 
of  their  own,  is  there  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  preach  those  of  others?  Bishop 
Bull  advised  young  clergymen  not  to 
preach   sermons  of  their  own  writing; 
and  probably  there  are  few  hearers  J 
sermons  who  would  not  wish  that  the  same 
advice  should  be  given  and  taken  in  the 
case  of  very  many  clergymen,  both  younff 
and  old. 

If  I  am  asked,  then,  why  there  should 
not  be  a  female  clergy,  I  repeat  that  I 
know  of  no  reason  in  the  nature  qf  things 
why  not.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
far  from  confidently  maintaining  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  female  clergy.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  I  can  understand  the 
nature  of  things  in  matters  hitherto  on 
attempted  and  untried.  Custom  and  cob- 
tomary  sentiment  is  strongly  against  it 
I  am  very  far  from  being  disposed  to  be 
servile  to  custom : 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things  should  we  do  'I, 
The  dust  on  antique  Time  would  lie  unawept^ 
And  mouDtainoufl  error  bo  too  highly  heaped 
For  trutli  to  overpeer —  ^^ 


What  a  number  is  there  of  noble  women 
especially  here  in  tliis  realm  of  England,  yea 
and  how  many  in  the  years  of  tender  virgin- 
ity, not  only  as  well  seen,  and  as  familiarly 
traded,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  as  in 


*  Walter  de  Mapes.  Ho  translated  from  the 
Latin  into  French,  iit  the  instance  of  Henry  U., 
the  romance  of  tiie  ^int  OraaL 


But  old  and  unbroken  custom  is,  as  fiir 
as  it  goes,  a  presumption  in  &Tor  of 
what  it  supports ;  not  only  beoanse  old 
custom  may  be  assumed  to  have  pro- 
ceeded out  of  a  fitness  (fugacious  poflffi- 
bly,  but  not  impossibly  permanent);  but 
also  because  it  makes  a  fitness  where 
there  was  none.  Old  custom  is  the  parent 
of  adaptations  and  conformities,  often  of 
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an  enduring,  sometimes  even  of  an  heredi- 
tary character.  A  generation  of  flax- 
spinners  in  Belgium  who  can  count  no 
forerunners,  competes  at  a  disadvantage 
with  the  last  of  successive  generations  m 
Lancashire ;  for  want  of  the  hereditary 
hand  to  manipulate.  The  minds  of  men 
have  their  transmitted  aptitudes  as  well 
as  their  hands ;  and  this  teaches  us  that 
some  old  customs  should  be  rather  left 
to  be  undermined  than  sought  to  be  over- 
thrown. To  speak  "  as  one  having  author- 
ity," belongs,  in  the  present  generation,  to 
man  rather  than  to  woman.  A  long  time 
must  elapse  and  a  change  of  opinion  on 
the  matter  in  question  be  slowly  brought 
about  (if  it  can  be  brought  about),  be- 
fore any  change  of  law  can  be  contem- 
plated. 

Mr.  Mill  does  not  mention  the  Church 
as  a  career  to  be  thrown  open  to  women. 
Perhaps  he  does  not  think  it  worthy  of 
them.  He  does  mention  the  law ;  whereas 
I,  on  my  part,  am  disposed  to  think,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  learned  professions 
which  is  unworthy  of  women ;  and  also 
that  there  is  a  special  unfitness  on  the 
part  of  women  to  undertake  it.     It  was 
called  by  Serjeant  Maynard,  "  ars  hahla- 
tiva^    If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  quite  as 
little  suited  to  highly  educated  women 
as  to  intellectual  men.    But  it  is  not  so, 
and  it  is  from  another  point  of  view  that 
I  object  to  it.    Mr.  Mill  affirms  (p.  95) 
that  if  he  can  show  that  women  should 
be  admitted  to  public  functions,  it  ought 
to  be  granted  that  they  are  admissible  to 
all  other  occupations,   but  when  he  Las  to 
meet  objections  to  *'  girls  in  their  teens," 
and  "  young  wives  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty,"  he  says  these  are  nottlie  persons 
in  question,  but  rather  "  widows  or  wives 
of  forty  orfiay"  (p.  186).  But  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Mill  how  a  widow  or  a  wife  of  forty  or 
iifly  is  to  jump  into  practice  at  the  bar 
without  having  been  brought  up  to  the 
bar  from  her  early  girlhood  ?  "  Commen- 
cez  par  le  commencement,  Belier,  mon 
ami,"  and  let  us  in  the  iirst  place  follow 
the  small  foot  of  our  law  pupil  to  the 
chambers  of  the  Special  Pleader,  who  is 
her  tutor,  and  see  what  happens.    There 
we  behold  her  seated. 


Among  the  blest,  the  chosen  few 
(Blest  if  their  happiness  they  knewV 
Who  for  three  hundred  guineas  paid 
To  some  great  master  of  the  trade, 


Havei  at  his  rooms,  by  special  favor, 
His  leave  to  use  their  best  endeavor, 
By  drawing  pleas  from  nine  till  four 
To  earn  him  twice  three  hundred  more ; 
And  after  dinner  may  repair 
To  'foresaid  rooms,  and  then  and  there, 
Have  'foresaid  leave,  from  five  to  ton. 
To  draw  the  'foresaid  pleas  again.* 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  therefore,  after 
a  day  spent  with  a  company  of  assiduous 
young  gentlemen,  distinguished  by  that 
modesty  and  backwardness  which  guar- 
antees success  at  the  bar,  we  are  to  trace 
the  small  footstep  back  through  Holbom 
or  the  Strand  to  her  confiding  parents, 
or  her  solitary  lodgings,  as  the  case  may 
be.    A  year  or  two  having  been  so  passed 
without  adventures,  and  the  young  lady 
having  kept  her  terms  at  the  Temple  or 
Lincoln's  Inn,  she  hires  convenient  cham- 
bers and  half  a  clerk,  and  receives  attor- 
neys and  others  who  may  have  occasion 
to  transact  business  with  her.  Then  come 
the  circuits  and  the  attendance  in  courts, 
civil  and  criminal,  where  she  acquires  a 
daily  familiarity  with  all  the  villanies 
that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  all  the 
vices  that  mix  themselves  up  with  indict- 
able offences  or  lead  to  litigation.  "  Touch 
not,  taste  not,  handle  not,"  may  have  been 
the  admonition  conveyed  to  her  mother 
or  her  grandmother  when  they  were  girls, 
and  remembered  even  when  they  were 
"  widows  or  wives  of  forty  or  fifty ;"  but 
it  is  the  business  of  our  learned  friend  to 
handle  everything,  making  the  most  or 
the  least  of  each  atrocious  or  scandalous 
offence,  according  to  the  part  she  is  called 
upon  to  take  in  attacking  or  defending 
it.    Mr.  Mill  (p.  11 7t)  "sees  not  the  small- 
est reason  to  doubt "  that  she  would  per* 
form  her  task  fully  as  well  as  a  man ;  and 
therefore  we  may  expect  to  see  her  in 
due  season  mount  the  bench  (whence,  un- 
less by  that  time  a  feminine  or  emascu- 
lated majority  in  Parliament  shall  have 

*  Anstey,  Pieader's  Guide. 

f  I  quote  the  passage  in  which  the  general 
proposition  is  contained,  of  which  I  make  here  a 
specific  application.  *'  Like  tlie  French  compared 
with  the  P^nglish,  the  Irish  with  the  Swiss,  the 
Grreeks  or  Italians  compared  with  the  German 
races,  so  women  compared  with  men  may  be  found 
on  the  average  to  do  the  same  things,  with  some 
variety  in  the  particular  kind  of  excellence.  But 
that  they  would  do  them  fully  as  well  on  the  whole 
if  their  education  and  cultivation  were  adapted  to 
correcting,  instead  of  aggravating,  the  infirmilaes 
incident  to  their  temperament  I  see  not  the  smallest 
reason  to  doubt.** 
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abolished  punishment  by  death),  we  may  it  may  be  better  fitted  for  the  trials  to  be 

hear  her,  after  duly  exchanging  her  wig  encountered  ;  and  though  most  women 

for  the  black  cap,  sentence  a  prisoner  at  will  probably  shrink  from  such  trials, 

the  bar  to  be  taken  to  the  place  whence  there  maybe  not  a  few  with  pure  minds 

he  came,  and  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  and  brave  hearts  who  will  not;  and  if  a 

he  is  dead.    Looking  at  this  career,  in  its  new  vocation  shall  be  provided  for  these, 

several  8tei)S  and  stages,  from  one  end  of  and  one  of  an  order  and  quality  so  high 

it  to  the  other,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  and  beneficent  a  great  object  will  be  gain- 

(Tood  girl  would  rather  herself  be  hanged  ed  for  mankind.     But  at  iSrst,  and  unless 

by  the  neck  than  undertake  it.  and  until  medical  schools  exclusively  fe- 

'Of  the  learned  professions  there  re-  male  can  be  constituted,  the  difficulties 
mains  medicine.  In  this  some  experiments  to  be  met  with  must  be  real  andformida- 
liave  been  already  made,  and  more  are  in  ble  ;  and  when  we  find  Miss  6ex  Blake 
in  progress ;  and  1  think  they  ou^ht  to  making  light  of  them,  wo  cannot  bat 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  the  Act  of  1858,  think  that  she  attributes  to  women  gen- 
and  any  other  obstructive  provisions  of  erally  some  qualities,  some  powers,  and 
law,  should  be  so  amended  as  not  to  em-  some  immunities  which  are  exceptional 
i)Ower  public  medical  authorities  to  re-  and  rare,  if  not  peculiar  to  herself. 
iusethe  rightto  practice  to  women  whose  Those  women  who  can  write  as  she  has 
qualitications  are  the  same  as  those  which  written  maybe  able  to  command  the 
entitle  men  to  piactice.  In  some  branch-  respect  which  she  commanded  from  the 
c3  of  practice,  female  practitioners,  if  young  students  in  medical  schools, 
competent — and  I  see  no  reason  why  whether  English  or  foreign.  But  the 
they  should  not  be  competent  when  women  who  can  write  as  she  has  written 
duly  instructed — would  be  manifestly  are  assuredly  not  many, 
preferable  to  male.  In  other  branches.  Leaving  the  learned  profesdona  we 
anatomical  studies,  and  the  necessity  of  come  next  to  employments  in  the  puUie 
dissection,  would  be  stumbling-blocks  on  service.  Mr.  Mill  would  have  women  to 
the  threshold ;  and  there  may  be  some  be  considered  eligible  for  all  such  em- 
difficulties — shown,  however,  in  the  essay  ploynients,  from  the  cabinet  minister's 
of  Miss  Gex  Blake,*  not  to  have  been  to  the  clerk's.  And,  of  course,  he  would 
insurmountable  in  other  ages  and  coun-  have  them  to  be  eligible  for  seats  in  Par- 
tries,  and  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  liament. 

not  be  found  wholly  so  in  ours — in  the  Now  as  to  clerkships  and  employ- 
way  of  opening  medical  schools  to  female  ments  in  the  public  service  of  that^olais 
pupils.  N  o  one,  it  is  true,  would  desire  and  kind,  before  the  Government  is  cidled 
to  see  girls  of  our  time  explore  such  fields  upon  to  give  girls  and  women  appoint- 
of  physiology  as  were  treated  by  Abella  ments  in  public  offices,  it  would  be  weH 
and  Trottula  in  the  middle  ages  (if  the  to  inquire  why  they  are  not  employed 
work  ascribed  to  the  latter  was  really  in  similar  capacities  in  the  counting- 
hers) ;  and  whatever  limits  should  be  houses  of  bankers  or  merchants,  or  t& 
as8i<'"ned  to  lecturers  and  teachers,  the  offices  of  railway  companies.  It  is  not, 
inixuig  of  male  and  female  pupils  would  I  think,  because  they  are  considered 
seem  to  be,  in  our  time  and  country  at  incompetent  to  the  transaction  of  the 
least,  undesirable.  In  our  medical  schools  business  usually  transacted  by  clerks. 
those  of  the  students  whose  nature  is  not  They  are  employed  by  retail  d^en; 
its  own  prophylactic  are  said  to  take  a  and  they  do  the  book-keeping  of  shops, 
taint  of  hardness  and  coarseness  in  the  if  not  as  well  as  men,  yet  well  enonsfa. 
crude  season  of  their  early  professional  I  can  only  account  for  their  ezdosion 
training  which  it  requires  some  years  of  by  ascribing  it  to  the  inoonvenienoe  of 
maturer  life  aud  the  humanities  of  their  mixing  the  sexes  in  the  transaotion  of 
cairm<7  to  correct.  On  the  other  hand,  such  business  as  is  to  be  transacted  in 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  feminine  rooms,  not,  like  shops,  open  to  pnblic 
nature,  if  spared  all  unnecessary  contact  view;  and  to  the  reluctance  of  employ- 
with  masculine  in  the  process,  is  in  itself  ers  to  assume  the  serious  responsibility 
so  much  less  corruptible  in  this  kind,  that  of  looking  after  girls  and  women  in  mat- 
_ — ters  of  conduct  and  character.    Men  are 

♦  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  CuUure,  p.  114.  left  to  take  care  of  themselves;  the  care 
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they  do  take  is  often  not  much  ;  but  if 
girls  were  left  to  take  as  little,  the  con- 
Bequences  would  be  what  the  world  con- 
siders worse. 

If  the  inconvenience  of  mixing  the  sexes 
is  a  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  wo- 
men from  the  counting-houses  of  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  it  is  a  reason  more 
than  sufficient  for  their  exclusion  from 
Government  offices.  The  discipline  of 
Government  offices  is  necessarily  much 
more  lax  than  that  of  counting-houses. 
The  clerk  employed  by  the  Government 
holds  his  office  in  these  days,  not  so  much 
during  good  behavior,  as  during  what  is 
not  extravagantly  bad  behavior ;  for  the 
misconduct  must  be  flagrant  and  dis).inct- 
ly  provable  to  induce  heads  of  depart- 
ments to  face  the  difficulties  attending  a 
dismissal — difficulties  possibly  to  include 
a  grievous  sacrifice  of  public  interests 
by  wasting  the  time  ot*  the  House  of 
Commons.  Members  of  that  House  will 
sometimes  inflict  such  a  sacrifice  on  very 
slender  grounds  ;  and  if  they  will  do  so 
in  favor  of  a  male  delinquent  who  pretends 
that  he  has  been  hardly  used,  much  more, 
and  with  much  more  chivalrous  pertinaci- 
ty, would  they  do  so  in  favor  ot  a  female 
delinquent.  Such  being  the  lions  in  the 
path  of  the  public  employer,  the  private 
employer,  on  the  contrary,  has  only  to  say, 
"  You  do  not  suit  me  :  go  elsewhere." 

As  we  proceed  upward  in  the  scale  of 
social  rank  and  civil  employments,  diffi- 
culties increase  ;  and  the  position  of  wo- 
men called  upon  to  exercise  authority 
over  men,  and  of  men  called  upon  to 
render  obedience,  presents  new  elements 
of  incongruity.  In  shopkeeping  life,  men 
serve  under  women,  as  well  as  women 
under  men ;  in  domestic  life,  men  ser- 
vants obey  ladies ;  but  it  may  neverthe- 
less be  a  question  whether  ladies  could 
conveniently  exercise  authority  over  gen- 
tlemen, or  gentlemen  over  ladies.  Dis- 
tinctions of  class  may  be  said  to  be  con- 
ventional distinctions ;  but  conventional 
distinctions  are  real  distinctions.  Under 
the  operation  of  natural  laws  controlling 
the  sensitive-rational  imagination  of  man, 
conventional  distinctions  nave  their  sub- 
stantial and  inevitable  incidents  ;  and  of 
these  it  is  but  a  juvenile  philosophy  that 
would  refuse  to  take  account.  Should 
I  be  asked  why,  if  a  lady  can  exercise 
authority  over  her  footman,  a  female 
Secretary  of  the   Treasury  should  not 
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exercise  authority  over  the  clerks  in 
that  department,  I  answer  that  not  only 
difference  of  education,  but  distance  in 
social  position,  gives  facilities  in  the  one 
case  which  are  wanting  in  the  other ;  and 
this  distance  constitutes  the  irrelevancy 
of  the  example  of  queens  adduced  by 
Mr.  Mill  to  show  that  civil  authority  can 
be  fitly  vested  in  women.  If  I  am  asked 
why,  conversely,  the  gentleman  filling 
the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
should  not  have  young  ladies  under  him 
as  junior,  and  old  ladies  as  senior  clerks, 
the  answer  is  the  same :  proximity  of 
social  position  generates  relations  be- 
tween ladies  and  gentlemen  which  are  in- 
compatible with  the  assumption  of  official 
authority  by  either  sex  over  the  other. 

Seats  in  Parliament  involve  incompa- 
tibilities quite  as  forbidding.  Mr.  Mill 
says,  "If  the  political  system  of  this  coun- 
try is  such  as  to  exclude  unfit  men,  it  will 
equally  exclude  unfit  women  "  (p.  97).  As 
the  political  system  of  the  country  is  not, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be,  such  as  to  ex- 
clude unfit  men,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Mill  is  right  in  say- 
ing that,  if  it  were,  it  would  exclude  un- 
fit women ;  and  the  more  pertinent  in- 
quiry is,  whether  unfit  women  would  not 
be  a  worse  element  than  unfit  men ;  and 
whether  the  admission  of  the  untit  of 
both  sexes  would  not  aggravate  the  un- 
fitness of  the  unfit  membei*s  of  each.  The 
rough  treatment  with  which  man  meets 
man  in  debate  could  not  be  employed  by 
man  meeting  woman,  let  the  woman  be 
ever  so  unfit ;  and  if  it  were,  the  prob- 
ability is  that  the  woman  would  cry. 
The  interference  of  the  Speaker,  if  a  man, 
could  not  be  exercised  towards  women 
with  the  freedom  with  which  it  is  exer- 
cised towards  men,  and  yet  the  liberty  of 
speech  indulged  by  women  in  debate 
would  probably  be  much  larger  than 
that  usually  permitted  to  men. 

Having  come  to  the  end  of  his  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  admitting  women  to 
posts  and  employments  from  which  they 
are  excluded,  Mr.  Mill  is  met  by  some 
questions  as  to  how  they  prosper  in  some 
of  the  higher  employments  from  which 
they  are  not  excluded — in  sciences,  aits, 
and  literature.  He  admits  that  in  these 
kinds  no  production  entitled  to  the  first 
rank  has  been  the  work  of  a  woman ;  and 
his  endeavor  is  to  account  for  this  "  witii- 
85 
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out  supposing  that  women  are  naturally 
incapable  of  producing  them"  (p.  126). 
A  series  of  causes  are  assigned  for  this 
state  of  facts ;  but  from  oeginning  to 
end  of  the  scries  we  have  to  ask  what, 
if  not  natural  incapabilities,  are  the  cau- 
ses of  those  causes.  It  is  only  three  gen- 
erations since  women  have  begun  to 
bestir  themselves  (p.  127).  Their  inferi- 
ority in  science  and  philosophy  is  from 
want  of  originality  (p.  128).  Their  want 
of  originality  is  from  want  of  knowledge 
to  bring  them  to  the  point  from  which 
originality  takes  its  start,  and  their  want 
of  knowledge  is  from  want  of  education 
(pp.  128,  130, 136).  Their  inferiority  in 
literature  is  owing  to  men  having  cre- 
ated a  literature  before  women  wrote,  so 
that  women  became  imitators  of  men  as 
the  Romans  of  the  Greeks  (p.  132).  Their 
inferiority  in  the  fine  arts  is  because  they 
have  not  pursued  them  professionally 
(pp.  133-4).  They  do  not  desire  fame, 
nor 

Scorn  dcb'ghts  and  live  laborious  days ; 

and  this  is  "  only  the  natural  result  of 
their  circumstances,"  and  society  has  so 
ordered  things  (pp.  140-1).  Throughout 
this  array  of  reasons  we  have  to  ask  at 
every  step,,  why  is  it  thus  ?  What  are 
the  reasons  of  those  reasons  ?  Why  did 
not  women  go  to  work  sooner?  why  did 
they  not  find  their  way  to  education  and 
knowledge  and  originality  ?  why  did  they 
let  men  create  a  literature,  and  not  take 
care  to  be  in  at  the  creation  ?  why  have 
they  not  pursued  the  fine  arts  profession- 
ally instead  of  superficially  as  amateurs? 
Why  should  society,  which  is  male  and 
female,  have  placed  its  one  moiety  more 
than  its  other  equally  capable  moiety 
in  circumstances  unfavorable  to  lofty 
aims?  Surely  the  one  cause  causative 
of  all  these  proximate  causes  is  not  to 
be  found  in  man's  superior  strength  of 
body ;  and  yet,  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  Mr.  Mill's  treatise,  dig  and  delve  as 
we  may,  no  other  root  of  doctrine  is  to 
be  reached. 

And  here  I  come  to  a  curious  evolu- 
tion of  Mr.  Mill's  in  his  contention  for 
the  claims  of  women.  He  rebukes  with 
scorn  the  "  silly  panegyrics  "  on  the  supe- 
rior moral  nature  of  women  offered  by 
those  who  depreciate  their  intellectual 
nature,  and  he  instructs  us  that  such 


empty  compliments  mast  provoke  a  ^^  bit- 
ter smile  from  every  woman  of  spirit;" 
seeing  that  there  is  ^'  no  other  situation 
in  life  in  which  it  is  the  established  or- 
der, and  considered  quite  natural  and 
suitable,  that  the  better  should  obey  the 
worse  "  (pp.  142-3).  I  hardly  know  by 
what  spirit  "  a  woman  of  spirit  '*  should 
be  said  to  be  animated,  who  should  re- 
sent the  opinion  that  women  are  morally 
superior  to  men,  even  when  entertained 
by  a  person  who  ventures  to  think  that 
they  are  intellectually  unequal.  For  my- 
self, though  I  do  not  positively  deoy 
the  intellectual  equality,  I  see  some 
reason  to  doubt  it;  and  as  I  might  easily 
be  betrayed  into  the  panegyric  in  ques- 
tion ^if  an  estimate  ascribing  a  specific 
superiority  is  to  be  styled  a  panegyric), 
I  feel  as  if  I  might  at  any  moment  be 
confronted  by  the  formidable  ^^  woman 
of  spirit "  and  withered  by  her  smile. 
But,  in  truth,  the  difference  between  Mr. 
Mill  and  me  has  a  deeper  source  than 
any  mere  difference  in  our  estimates  of 
the  intellects  and  capabilities  of  women. 
His  lancruage,  which  seems  so  strange  at 
first  sight,  is  the  language  of  indignation 
at  those  usages  and  doctrines  by  which 
he  conceives  that  women  suffer  the  loss 
of  independence ;  and  the  deeper  diflfer- 
ence  between  him  and  me  is  m  our  re- 
spective views  of  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  independence  they  lose.  In  tak- 
ing stock  ot  the  benefits  to  ensue  on  re- 
deeming women  from  subjection,  he 
says : — "  It  would  be  a  grievous  under- 
statement of  the  case  to  omit  the  most 
direct  benefit  of  all,  the  unspeakable 

fain  in  private  happiness  to  the  liberated 
nlf  of  the  species After  the  pri- 
mary necessities  of  food  and  raiment,  free- 
dom is  the  first  and  strongest  want  of 
human  nature ....  the  freedom  of  action 
of  the  individual — the  liberty  of  each  to 
govern  his  conduct  by  his  own  feelings 
of  duty,  and  by  such  laws  and  soosl 
restraints  as  his  own  conscience  can  sub- 
scribe to He  who  would  rightly 

appreciate  the  worth  of  personal  mde- 
pendence  as  an  element  of  happiness, 
should  consider  the  value  he  himsdf  puts 
upon  it  as  an  ingredient  of  his  own. . . . 
Let  him  rest  assured  that  whatever  he 
feels  on  this  point,  women  feel  in  a  fuUy 
equal  degree  "  (pp.  178-9).  I  desire  to 
ask; — ^first,  is  this  a  just  estimate  of 
the  value  of  independence  to  men ;  sec- 
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OQdly,  is  it  a  just  estimate  of  its  value 
to  women  ;  and  thirdly,  whether  it  be  so 
or  not,  is  it  well  that  it  should  be  so  ? 
Freedom  and  independence  are  not  one, 
but  diverse  in  kind  and  quality.  One 
kind  of  freedom,  which  has  its  value  no 
doubt  in  our  eyes,  is  that  of  a  man  who 
is  free  to  sell  his  independence;  and 
many  are  the  men  who  sell  it  in  large 
measure  for  a  small  price, — ^not  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  "  the  primary  ne- 
cessities of  food  and  raiment,"  but  to 
provide  "le  superflu,  chose  si  n^ces- 
saiire,*' — very  secondary  necessities  in- 
deed. Another  much  valued  freedom 
and  independence  is  that  which  relates 
to  politics  and  civil  organization,  and 
this  has  its  uses  in  their  construction, 
control,  and  conservation ;  and  very  no- 
ble uses  they  are,  and  yet  the  conse- 
quences thence  proceeding  are  mixed. 
Mr.  Mill  says  (p.  182),  that  "the  love  of 
pow^r  and  the  love  of  liberty  are  in  eter- 
nal antagonism,"  and  that  "  when  there 
is  least  liberty,  the  passion  for  power  is 
the  most  ardent  and  unscrupulous."  If 
he  means  the  antagonism  whereby  the 
love  of  power  in  one  man  is  controlled 
and  suppressed  by  the  love  of  liberty  in 
another,  I  agree  with  him.  But  if  he 
means  (and  this  is,  I  think,  what  he  does 
mean),  that  the  man  loving  liberty  for 
himself  does  not  also  love  power  over 
others,  I  totally  differ  from  him.  And 
as  of  individual  men,  so  of  classes  and 
combinations  of  men.  In  my  judgment, 
the  love  of  liberty  is  in  almost  all  men, 
and  in  absolutely  all  classes  and  combina- 
tions of  men,  liable  to  pass  into  the  love 
of  power,  to  become  blended  with  it,  and 
ultimately,  if  no  correction  shall  be  met 
with,  to  be  absorbed  by  it.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  there  is  no 
corruption  of  the  passions  to  which  hu- 
man nature  is  more  subject  than  to 
this. 

But  civil  freedom,  even  when  itself 
uncorrupted,  is  far  from  being  one  and 
the  same  with  personal  independence : 
the  former  is  a  poor  possession  in  com- 
parison with  the  latter ;  and  the  former 
is  far  from  being  in  all  its  consequences 
and  concomitants  propitious  to  the  lat- 
ter. Personal  independence  is  a  high 
moral  and  spiritual  attribute, — like  other 
such  attributes,  in  some  measure  subject 
to  circumstances,  and  capable  of  being 
impaired ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  to 


suppose  that  civil  freedom,  conferring 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  of 
aavancement  on  all  men,  does  thereby 
cherish  and  promote  in  each  man  thfs 
precious  possession  of  an  independence 
seated  in  the  heart.  What  it  does  pro- 
mote is  ambition,  the  mother  of  restless 
desires  and  disquieting  apprehensions, 
and  the  very  step-mother  of  indepen- 
dence, pursuing  it  "  novercalibus  odiisy 
He  whose  natural  wants  are  satisfied  as 
he  is,  and  to  whom  no  opportunities  of 
rising  present  themselves,  if  his  lot  be 
moderately  easy,  will  be  contented  with 
it;  whereas  he  who  sees  a  path  ascend- 
ing from  summit  to  summit  always  be- 
fore him,  will  be  tempted  to  pass  his  life 
in  striving  and  struggling,  and  through 
uneasy  aspirations  to  forfeit  the  true  in- 
dependence which  walks  hand  in  hand 
with  contentment. 

And  again,  "  The  only  school  of  moral 
sentiment,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  is  society  be- 
tween equals"  (79).  If  it  were  so, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a  school 
of  moral  sentiment ;  for,  as  I  have  ob- 
served already,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
equality.  But  if  there  were  such  a  thing 
and  such  a  school,  there  are  some  of  the 
moral  sentiments  which  would  not  bo 
taught  in  it,  even  if  there  were  not  some 
of  the  more  or  less  immoral  sentiments 
which  would.  "  Let  not  the  strong  man 
despise  the  weak ;  and  let  the  weak  see 
that  he  reverence  the  strong."  That  in- 
junction is  contained  in  the  "  False  Gos- 
pels," but  it  would  not  have  been  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  the  true.  Perhaps, 
however,  all  that  Mr.  Mill  means  is 
equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  This 
there  may  be,  and  there  ought  to  be, 
and  in  the  main  in  this  country  there  is ; 
and  where  there  is  not,  the  effect  is  much 
the  same ;  for  the  spirit  out  of  which 
the  legal  equality  has  issued  is  sure  to 
operate  more  powerfully  in  society  than 
the  law  itself  can  operate,  and  there 
will  be  pretty  nearly  all  the  social 
equality  that  nature  will  permit  (which 
is  not  much),  and  the  school  of  moral 
sentiment  will  be  nature's  school  and  not 
Mr.  Mill's.  For,  in  truth,  nature,  which 
has  made  men  differ  from  women,  and 
has  also  made  them  differ  from  each 
other — differ  in  age,  differ  in  health,  in 
animal  spirits,  in  energy,  in  personal  at- 
tractiveness and  in  intellect,  has  provid- 
ed such  a  school  of  moral  sentiment  as 
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could  never  be  found  in  relations  of 
equality.  And  nature  furthermore,  in- 
asmuch as  she  has  given  men  an  imagi- 
nation susceptible  of  impressions  from 
birth,  rank,  wealth,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance, has  provided  3'et  another  school 
of  moral  sentiment  through  social  and 
adventitious  inequalities.  These  are 
said  to  be  artificial  because  their  deriv- 
ation from  nature  is  less  direct  than  some 
other  inequalities;  but  this  makes  but 
little  difference;  for,  as  in  the  case  of 
Perdita's  "  streaked  gilliflower  " — 

O'er  that  art 
Which,  jou  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes — 

And  wliat  is  it  that  is  taught  in  these 
schools?  Not  only  patience,  forbear- 
ance, humility,  charity,  generosity ;  but, 
I  will  say  also,  if  Mr.  Mill  will  allow 
me,  personal  independence.  There  is,  in 
truth,  no  purer  independence  than  that 
of  the  man  who,  bemg  contented  with 
his  own  lot,  is  contented  also  to  recog- 
nize superiority  in  another,  be  it  of  what 
is  inborn,  or  be  it  of  what  is  social  and 
extrinsic;  and  there  is  nothing  that 
strikes  at  the  root  of  personal  indepen- 
dence more  than  the  jealousies  of  plebeian 
pride.  We  have  this  truth  constantly 
before  our  eyes  in  our  own  country,  for 
men's  fear  of  being  accounted  by  others 
of  less  importance  than  they  account 
themselves,  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
hope  to  rise  above  equals  and  to  reach 
the  level  of  superiors  ;  and  these  hopes 
and  fears  are  the  necessary  growth  of 
our  free  institutions ;  and  thus  freedom, 
with  all  its  progeny  of  virtues,  is  the 
parent  of  one  vice,  and  that  a  parricidal 
vice :  for  the  pride  which  is  begotten  of 
freedom  preys  upon  its  vitals.  "The 
proud  man,  who  is  the  poor  man,  brag- 
gcth  outwardly  but  beggeth  inwardly," 
says  St.  Jerome;  and  those  who  set 
most  store  by  their  independence  are 
commonly  those  by  whom  independence 
is  unknown ;  and  who,  moreover — by  an 
inhibition  issuing  from  their  own  nature 
and  dispositions — ^let  them  rise  to  what 
position  they  may,  can  by  no  possibility 
achieve  it.  They  are,  and  always  must 
be,  in  want  and  in  fear.  Thus  it  is  that 
free  political  institutions,  whilst  they 
may  be  relied  upon  to  make  a  nation 
great  and  rich,  and  may  be  expected  in 


some  ulterior  result,  let  us  hope,  to  make 
it,  what  is  more  important,  ^ood  and 
happy,  yet  in  the  meantime  and  on  some 
natures,  perhaps  on  many,  have  a  mixed 
operation,  not  more  equivocal  in  relation 
to  any  of  the  virtues  than  to  that  of 
personal  independence.  The  most  per- 
fect liberty  of  action  and  development 
may  indeed 

Of  inward  slave  make  outward  ft«e— 

but  that  outward  freedom  is  but  a  low 
step  on  the  ladder  of  our  outward  pro- 
gress ;  and  it  may  be  well,  by  way  of 
counteraction  to  some  acoonipanying  in- 
fluences of  merely  civil  freedom,  that 
the  female  half  of  human  kind  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  more  favorable  than 
that  of  men  for  preserving  the  nobler 
and  purer  independence  in  which  many 
are  bom,  but  which,  in  thia  country  at 
least,  not  so  many  as  one  would  drare 
are  enabled  to  carry  with  them  through 
the  straggles  of  an  active  and  eager 
life. 

It  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  I  have  been  out  of  England,  and 
the  continent  as  it  is  now  and  as  Mr. 
Mill  knows  it,  must  present  Bodal  as- 
pects other  than  those  with  which  I  have 
been  acquainted ;  but  when  I  knew  it, 
the  looks,  manners,  and  deportment  of 
the  middle  classes  in  Germany  and  Italy 
seemed  to  express  more  of  independmce 
(in  its  natural  combination  with  oourtesy 
and  contentment)  than  those  of  my  own 
countrymen.  Unequal  classes  met  upon 
more  equal  terms.  This  I  was  disposed 
to  attribute,  partly  no  doubt  to  a  tem- 
perament through  which  happinefts  was 
sufficient  to  itself  and  advancement  in 
life  was  no  great  object,  but  partly  also 
to  the  few  openings  upward  in  the  sooisi 
scale  making  some  sorts  of  advancement 
impracticable,  and  therefore  not  an  object 
at  all.  Perhaps  no  indication  of  the  condi- 
tion and  character  of  a  people  is  mor^ 
significant  than  the  human  aspect  ^  a 
street.  It  expressed  to  mv  eyes  abroad, 
ease  and  independence,  at  nome  care  and 
haste.  When  I  look  in  the  faces  of  men 
and  in  the  faces  of  women,  I  seem  to 
recognize  a  difference  of  the  like  purport 
in  favor  of  the  latter. 

I  will  end  as  I  began,  with  soihe  no- 
tice of  the  general  tone  and  tenor  of  Mr. 
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Mill's  essay.  I  have  spoken  of  the  large 
measare  in  which  matter  of  opinion  is 
represented  as  matter  of  indubitable 
truth,  ascribing  it  to  the  art  of  the  advo- 
cate renouncing  for  a  season  the  exercise 
of  philosophic  circumspection.  But  per- 
haps I  should  have  allowed  something 
also  for  the  ardor  of  the  man  impelling 
the  philosopher  to  overleap  scientific  re- 
stramts.  And  in  this  ardor  I  seem  to 
recognize  what  is  not  new  to  me,  except 
as  what  was  old  becomes  new  after  many 
years — that  incandescent  philosophy  so 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Mill's  school  of 
philosophers,  when  I  had  the  never-to-be 
forgotten  privilege  and  delight  of  meet- 
ing them,  some  forty  or  five  and  forty 
^ears  ago,  face  to  face  in  debate.  I  find 
m  undecaying  energy  after  all  this  efflux 
of  years  the  vigor  of  the  intellectual  ath- 
lete, the  logical  subtlety,  and  the  gift  of 
luminous  exposition  by  which  the  school 
was  distinguished;  and  along  with  these, 
I  find  traces  yet  left  of  a  still  happier  gift 
which  belonged  to  these  philosophers 


then,  and  which  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed would  have  faded  away  out  of 
siffht  when  their  youth  was  past.  Their 
felicity  was  that  they  knew  not  to  doubt. 
Whilst  other  minds  wandered  in  a  pur- 
gatory of  perplexities,  a  paradise  of  cer- 
tainties was  theirs.  I  envied  and  ad- 
mired the  clearness,  the  intrepidity,  the 
bright  and  imperious  decisiveness  with 
which  some  of  them  delivered  themselves 
of  whatever  doctrines  they  taught.  Yet 
delighted  and  dazzled  as  I  was,  I  some- 
times felt  that  my  faith  in  their  doctrines 
would  have  been  more  if  theirs  had  been 
less.  And  whilst  I  surrender  no  scintilla 
of  my  old  admiration,  the  other  feeling 
has  rather  grown  upon  me  ;  I  appreciate 
more  and  more  that  element  of  justness 
in  opinion  which  consists  in  gradations 
of  confidence  or  diffidence ;  and  when 
opinions  are  flashed  upon  me  without 
these  pencillings  of  light  and  shade,  I 
feel  that  there  is  something  wanting  to 
place  them  in  the  first  rank  of  author- 
ity. 
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"  The  history  of  the  whole  world  at- 
taches itself  to  this  spot,  and  I  reckon  a 
new  birthday  from  the  day  I  entered 
Rome,'*  said  Goethe  in  1V86;  adding, 
"  one  may  study  history  here  differently 
from  what  one  can  in  anv  other  spot.  In 
other  places  one  has,  as  it  were,  to  read 
oneself  into  it  from  without ;  here  one 
fancies  that  he  reads  from  within  out- 
wards. All  arranges  itself  around  you, 
and  seems  to  proceed  from  you."  Truly 
and  wisely  said ;  for  standing  on  the  Pala- 
tine, the  most  famed  of  Rome's  seven 
hills,  the  great  world  drama  mentally 
passes  in  review  before  you,  like  an  ac- 
tual pageant  of  to-day;  and  you  feel 
that  this  was  the  fitting  theatre  for  great 
deeds.  And  so  vividly  does  the  imagi- 
nation, amid  such  surroundings,  recreate 
the  past,  that  the  place  itself  seems 
thronged  with  the  presence  of  those  who 
live  in  classic  story.  The  struggles,  the 
triumphs,  and  the  crimes  of  Kome  are 
no  dead  letter  of  history  to  him  who 
looks  on  the  enormous  ruins  of  the  Por- 
ta Homana,  or  treads  the  marble  ban- 


queting-hall  of  the  Cassars.  The  pres- 
ence of  these  material  objects  gives  a 
wonderful  tangibility  to  the  past;  the 
events  which  have  happened  there  be- 
come henceforth  a  part  of  yourself;  and 
somehow  you  feel  that  centuries  of  ex- 
istence have  been  added  to  your  o^m  in- 
dividual life.  The  reality  which  hope 
gives  to  the  future,  imagination  lends  to 
the  past,  and  with  Tennyson's  "  Ulys- 
ses," you  exclaim,  "I  am  a  part  of  all 
that  1  have  met." 

Filled  with  this  sort  of  personal  in- 
terest for  the  old  days,  I  went,  during  a 
late  visit  to  Rome,  again  and  again  to 
the  Palatine.  On  this  spot  tradition 
points  out  the  site  of  the  rude  cabin  of 
Romulus,  and  here  are  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  sumptuous  palace  of  the 
CsBsars — witnesses  at  once  of  the  birth 
and  the  maturity  of  greatness.  As  Am- 
pere has  well  observed,  "the  history  of 
the  Palatine  is  the  history  of  Rome ; " 
and  he  adds,  '^  I  see  upon  this  mount  a 
little  seed,  thrown  by  chance,  as  it  were, 
but  endowed  with  such  singular  vitality. 
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that  it  drew  to  itself  all  the  surround- 
ing elements  necessary  for  its  support; 
and  fortified  by  this  powerful  assimila- 
tion, grew  and  threw  out  its  branches, 
till  at  length  it  became  an  immense  tree 
which  covered  the  world."  The  site  of 
the  Pelasgian  fortress  is  no  doubt  in  the 
midst  of  the  enclosure  where  we  now 
ndmire  the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  impe- 
rial palace.* 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon for  rescuing  this  sacred  spot  from 
further  obliteration  and  decay.  His  ma- 
jesty purchased  what  was  then  called  the 
"  Farnese  Gardens,"  from  the  Neapolitan 
Bourbons  in  1861,  for  ten  thousand 
pounds;  and  he  now  spends  annually 
a  considerable  sum  in  excavating  those 
vast  ruins. 

All  students  of  archaeology  and  lovers 
of  art  must  feel  grateful  to  the  Eq;iperor 
for  the  aid  he  has  thus  afforded  them  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  researches.  Sig- 
ner Pietro  Rosa,  the  chief  director  of 
the  works,  is  an  antiquarian  of  first-rate 
ability ;  and  in  making  him  *'  the  Con- 
servator of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars," 
the  Emperor  has  shown  that  he  can  dis- 
tinguish and  reward  real  merit  from 
amidst  a  crowd  of  importunate  claim- 
ants. Signer  Rosa  is  working  at  a  topo- 
graphical map  of  the  environs  of  Rome, 
which  will  be,  when  finished,  a  most  val- 
uable addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
student.  The  geological  character  of 
the  surface  of  the  Campagna,  and  the 
surrounding  hills  is  admirably  given  in 
this  diart.  I  was  favored  with  a  site  of 
it,  and  also  received  some  verbal  expla- 
nations from  the  author,  which  helped 
me  greatly  in  forming  an  idea  of  this  in- 
teresting class  of  cJf)untry. 

Before  examining  the  progress  of  the 
excavations  which  have  laid  open 

"  Choked -up  vaults,  and  frescoes  steep'd 
In  subterranean  damps," 

I  will  beg  my  reader  to  ascend  with  me 
the  steps  of  a  small  tower,  built  as  a 
look  out  in  the  Farnese  Gardens.  This 
elevation  commands  an  admirable  view 


*  We  climbed  up  to  the  heights  of  these  won- 
drous ruins,  and  stood  at  the  broken  window  at 
wliich  we  fancied  Nero  stood  fiddling  while  Rome 
was  burning — an  impressive  scene.  We  cat  deli- 
cious grapes  in  the  gardens. — Editor  of  the  Ec' 
lectic. 


of  modern  Rome,  embracing  also  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Before  yon  is  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine,  and  the  Via  Sacra,  where 
of  old  Horace  walked  meditating  his 
satires.  To  the  right  is  the  arch  of  Ti- 
tus, and  the  Coliseum,  and  the  pictu- 
resque fragment  of  the  Temple  of  Veniw 
and  Rome.  To  the  left  is  the  ForaiD 
Romanum,  and  the  arch  of  Septimios 
Severus:  above  it  towers  the  Capitol, 
with  its  world  history.  The  ill-omened 
birds  of  Mont  Aventine  fly  over  our 
heads :  but  away  with  all  presage  of  evil, 
nothing  can  mar  the  delight  of  such  a 
prospect — the  sunlight  of  that  hour  has 
photographed  the  picture  on  my  memo- 
ry. The  scene  I  thirsted  after  for  years 
is  iixed  on  my  mind  indelibly — ^the  time- 
worn  ruins — the  modem  palaces — the 
picturesque  costumes — the  sacred  plaoee, 
and  the  wide-spreading  Campagna,  glow- 
ing with  every  hue  of  color,  bounded  by 
the  blue  hills.  The  distant  prospect  re- 
called another  state  of  things  connected 
with  that  remote  geological  past  which 
is  not  counted  by  centuries,  but  measur- 
ed approximately  by  epochs  of  change. 
One  is  visibly  reminded  of  the  subma- 
nne  volcanoes  which  produced  the 
rounded  hillocks  of  the  Campagna,  and 
which  formed  the  tu/a  that  constitutes 
the  substratum  of  the  district.  It  does 
not  require  any  great  stretch  of  fancy 
to  realize  the  condition  which  obtained 
when  the  waves  of  the  sea  covered  tUs 
part  of  the  country.  The  Campagna  is 
now  not  unlike  a  green  ocean  nppled 
into  waves,  from  which  the  lonely  Soracte 
rises  as  an  island,  and  the  Alban  Hi]b 
as  distant  headlands 

*'  Tides,  ut  alt&  stet  nive  candidani 
Soracte." 

The  physical  phenomena,  however  im- 
portant, fade  in  interest  before  the  ha- 
man  sympathies  which  invest  sach  a 
scene  as  this.  The  wilderness  which 
surrounds  Rome  fascinates  the  imagina- 
tion with  an  indescribable  charm;  the 
towers,  tombs,  and  arches  scattered  over 
the  wide  plain  serve  to  repeople  the 
scene  whose  beauty,  though  preseat,  has 
no  life  but  in  the  past  In  fancy  one  may 
behold  again  the  glancmg  spears  of  the 
veteran  legions,  returning  with  the  spoils 
of  victory;  or  one   may  recall  a  cold 
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gray  morniosr,  and  a  solitary  traveller  on 
foot  leaving  Rome  by  the  Appian  Way 
— the  street  of  tombs.  The  self-exiled 
Cioero,  for  he  it  is  that  my  fancy  has  in- 
voked, turns  again,  and  yet  again,  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  Palatine,  where 
he  has  left  all  that  is  dear  to  him — ^his 
beautiful  home — ^his  beloved  daughter. 

I  never  see  the  Via  Appia  without 
picturing  to  myself  that  solitary  figure, 
walking  with  hasty,  irregular  steps,  and 
with  arms  tightly  folded  across  his 
breast,  crushing  down  bitter  feelings  of 
hatred,  wounded  pride,  baffled  ambition, 
and  poignant  regret. 

There  are  common  incidents  at  Rome 
which  recall  the  past  almost  without  an 
effort  of  the  fancy.  Who  that  has  seen 
a  fimeral  procession,  with  long  files  of 
Oapucins  bearing  their  wax  tapers,  but 
has  thought  of  Virgil's  description  of  the 
funeral  of  Pallas,  son  of  Evander : — 

'Lueet  via  longo  ordine  fiammaruro. 

ViRO.  JSn,  xi. 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  custom  of  carrying  fune- 
ral torches — a  custom  as  ancient  as  the 
period  when  human  sacrifices  were  first 
abolished;  and  thus  the  symbols  and 
usages  of  our  own  day  unite  us  with  a 
remote  paganism,  fonning  sympathetic 
links,  as  it  were,  in  the  chain  of  hu- 
manity. 

The.  name  of  Evander  recalls  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  early  pastoral  tribes,  their 
wanderings,  and  their  settlement.  Vir- 
gil, in  describing  these  simple  Arcadians, 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Palatine,  con- 
trasts their  rude  camp  with  the  luxuri- 
ous abode  of  the  Csesars,  which  in  his 
time  crowned  the  Imperial  Mount.  This 
palace  then  contained  all  that  was  rich 
and  rare  from  the  Far  East,  from  beyond 
the  snowy  Alps,  and  from  Greece,  the 
home  of  art.  Earth  and  sea  had  been 
rifled  of  their  treasures  to  adorn  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  world's  master. 

The  very  name  of  this  gorgeous  resi- 
dence on  the  Palatium  has  passed  into 
modern  language  as  the  descriptive  word 
for  princely  dwellings. 

We,  in  our  day,  behold  another  change 
on 

"  This  mountaiD  whose  obliterated  place 
The  pyramid  of  empires  piDoacled." 

Qjnerations  of   destroyers  and  centuries 


of  decay  have  left  a  perfect  chaos  of 
ruin,  which  it  is  the  self-appointed  task 
of  another  imperial  master  to  restore  to 
order,  or  at  least  to  recognition ;  and  al- 
ready a  mass  of  interesting  facts  have 
been  brought  to  light. 

During  the  process  of  unearthing  the 
ruins,  few  objects  of  art,  or  articles  of 
intrinsic  value,  have  been  found.  The 
mutilated  statue  of  a  genius,  and  a 
gracefully-draped  female  figure,  are 
amongst  the  most  noteworthy.  These 
are  placed,  together  with  a  variety  of 
smaller  things,  such  as  coins,  signa  tegu- 
laria,  and  specimens  of  glass,  in  a 
museum  on  the  spot,  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  such  art  treasures  and  curi- 
osities as  may  be  found  in  course  of  ex- 
cavation. In  the  last  days  of  the  empire, 
the  Palatine  must  have  been  so  repeat- 
edly mllaged  and  sacked,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability few  portable  objects  of  value 
ever  will  be  found  in  the  Palace  of  the 
CsBsars. 

But  the  real  interest  lies  in  the  identi- 
fication of  different  historical  sites ;  and 
whatever  disagreement  there  may  be 
amongst  archaeologists  respecting  cer- 
tain minor  points,  I  think  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Signor  Rosa  is  right 
in  attributing  much  narrower  limits  to 
Homa  Quadrata  than  those  ascribed  by 
the  antiquary  Canina.  The  authority  of 
a  great  name  like  that  of  the  author  of 
^'Indicazione  Topograficadi  Homa  An- 
tica"  must  not  silence  doubt  or  crush 
inquiry.  Signor  Rosa  has  evidently  en- 
deavored to  disembarrass  his  miad  of 
foregone  conclusions;  and  by  close  at- 
tention to  the  text  of  Livy,  Ovid,  Taci- 
tus, and  others  who  made  reference  to 
local  facts  relating  to  the  old  time  which 
was  before  them,  he  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  much  new  light  upon  the  plan 
of  the  Palatine  and  its  immediate  sur* 
roundings.  When  the  director  considers 
that  he  has  established  his  claim  to  the 
discovery  of  a  sight,  he  places  a  large 
notice  board  on  the  spot,  so  that  those 
who  run  may  read;  he  further  gives 
quotations  and  references  to  such  ancient 
authorities  as  have  assisted  him  in  this 
work.  The  scholar  may  thus  Judge  for 
himself  the  value  of  Signor  Kosa's  de- 
ductions. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  Porta  JRomana^  the  Porta 
Mugonia^  and  the  site  of  the  cabin  of 
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Romulus,  have  been  thoroughly  examin- 
ed. We  now  know  the  whereabouts  of 
the  houses  of  Clodius  and  Cicero,  and 
what  is  iin|K)rtant,  the  Climis  Palatinus, 
This  latter,  ascending  from  the  Sum- 
ma  Sacra  Via^  shows  that  a  valley  ex- 
isted formerly  which  divided  Summa 
Telia^  on  which  stands  the  modern 
church  of  St.  Buonaventura,  from  the 
ancient  Palatine,  extending  from  this 
valley  to  the  Velabrum  and  the  heights 
overlooking  the  Circles  Maxlmus,  This 
declivity,  which  in  the  early  days  of 
Home  divided  the  Palatine  in  two  parts, 
has  been  mainly  filled  up  by  the  debris 
from  the  vast  ruins  of  the  palace.  Every- 
where the  modem  city  is  many  feet 
above  ancient  Rome ;  the  effect  of  which 
change  of  level  is  damaging  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  far-famed  seven  hills ; 
hut,  like  many  things  at  Rome  wjiich  at 
first  seem  commonplace  and  disappoint- 
'  ing,  the  hills  resume  their  pristine  digni- 
ty when  viewed  through  an  historical 
medium  and  not  through  the  dull  eye  of 
sense.  After  a  residence  of  some  time,  I 
found  a  mental  transformation  going  on 
within  me  respecting  my  impression  of 
Rome ;  outward  objects  became  a  sort 
of  index  to  my  own  fuller  ideal  concep- 
tion, and  the  creation  of  my  brain  was 
to  me  more  real  than  the  reality.  Other 
places  arc  fairer,  brighter,  happier ;  but 
Rome  once  seen,  you  feel  you  must  see 
again  ere  you  die ;  and  it  is  said  if  you 
drink  by  moonlight  of  the  waters  of  the 
Fontana  di  Trevi  that  you  surely  will 
return.  Who  would  not  quaff  the  ma- 
gic cup,  drinking  to  united  Italy  ? 

The  very  name  of  the  Eternal  City  has 
its  root  in  the  times  of  demigods  and 
heroes— a  time  far  anterior  to  that  of 
Romulus.  In  Latin  Homa  is  without 
meaning,  but  in  Greek  it  signifies  Force, 
which  naturally  leads  us  to  attribute  the 
name  to  a  -Pelasgian  origin.  Accepting 
this  explanation,  we  see  in  the  very 
name  of  their  capital  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Latin  race.  In  modern 
times  the  Anglo-Saxons,  above  all  others, 
unquestionably  inherit  that  gift  of  do- 
minating power,  that  vitality  which  as- 
similates, thsit force  which  subdues;  and 
standing  by  the  wall  of  Romulus,  I  con- 
fess to  an  almost  Pagan  reverence  for  the 
very  name  which  foreshadowed  the  tri- 
umphs of  a  race. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  the  wall  of 


Romulus  was  disoovered ;  it  is  of  ttony 
tub,  and  closely  follows  the  plan  of  the 
Palatine.  Near  the  point  where  the 
brazen  plough,  drawn  by  white  oxen 
(according  to  the  saoerdotal  usage  of  the 
Etruscans),  probably  completed  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  wall,  viz.,  near  the  arch  of 
Titus,  Signor  Rosa  has  discovered  the 
steps  of  the  Palace.  This  side  was  al- 
ways the  principal  entrance,  the  JPofta 
Falatity  as  described  by  Ovid : — 


« 


Inde  petens  dextram  '  Porta  est '  ait  ista  Falattf 
Hie  Stator,  hoo  primnm  ooodita  Roma  looo  eit" 


Not  far  from  this  spot  was  found  the 
altar  of  a  nameless  deity  who  guarded 
the  city.  Ampere  observes,  "Olympus 
is  always  a  reflection  of  the  earth ;  and  if 
you  want  to  understand  the  man,  con- 
sider the  gods  which  he  has  made  for 
himself"  He  further  observes  that  the 
worship  of  Fortune,  that  unknown 
power  which  controlled  the  various  ac- 
cidents, changes,  and  chances  of  human 
destiny,  was  the  true  religion  of  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  but  this  interesting  matter  must 
not  tempt  ns  from  the  more  immediate 
subject  of  this  paper — ^the  excavations  on 
the  Palatine. 

At  Rome,  where  yon  suffer  from  men- 
tal repletion  caused  by  guidebooks  snd 
other  indigestible  matter,  there  is  always 
a  great  difficulty  in  keeping  one's  self  to 
a  particular  subject.  1  was  rightly  re* 
buked  by  a  Scotch  professor  to  whom  I 
made  some  remark  about  the  Coliaeom. 
^'  I  am  studying  Rome  chronologically,'* 
said  he,  ^^  and  as  I  have  not  yet  finish^ 
the  kingly  period,  I  hare  not  eten  look- 
ed at  the  Coliseum." 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  subjeotmat- 
ter  in  hand.  Signor  Rosa  has  found 
some  considerable  fragments  of  the  J^ 
taPalatii:  this  entrance  to  the  palace 
is  identical  with  the  ancient  I^oirta 
Mugonia^  so  called  from  the  sounds  of 
the  lowing  cattle,  as  they  passed  ont  to 
drink  at  the  waters  of  the  Velabmm. 
Of  the  other  great  gate,  the  *JR»<a 
Romana,  there  remain  enormous  blocks 
of  ruin. 

Near  this  spot  we  remained  long  in 
contemplation  of  the  fragment  of  a  beau- 
tiful white  marble  balustrade.  We  de- 
scended to  this  place  through  an  im- 
mense arch,  the  grand  framework  of 
which,  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  Uoe 
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sky,  produced  a  singularly  picturesque 
effect.  The  intensity  of  the  coloring 
contrasted  admirably  with  the  deep 
shade  of  the  gigantic  vaults  and  corri- 
dors into  which  we  were  descending. 

The  substructions  of  this  niicfhty  rnin 
of  the  palace  are  truly  wonderJnl ;  they 
are  so  vast,  so  massive,  that  they  seem 
as  if  built  by  men  to  whom  the  present 
race  are  but  pigmies.  The  construction 
is  clearly  Etruscan,  and  would  well 
serve  as  foundations  for  a  later  erection. 
Signor  Rosa  holds  that  he  has  discover- 
ed considerable  masses  of  masonry  which 
belong  to  the  kindly  period.  It  was  at 
this  spot  that  Caligula  caused  to  be 
erected  his  famous  bridge.  It  was 
thrown  obliquely  over  the  Forum,  con- 
necting his  palace  with  the  Capitol,  for 
the  pui'pose  of  enabling  Caligula  to  con- 
rerse  conveniently  with  his  colleague 
Jupiter ! 

There  have  been  several  chambers  ex- 
posed to  view  in  this  part  of  the  ruins, 
containing  many  interesting  fragments 
of  fresco  and  stucco  decorations.  Por- 
tions, also,  of  the  pavement  of  the  Clitms 
VictoricB  are  here  preserved. 

I  believe  there  are  no  acknowledged 
remains  of  the  temple  erected  to  the 
mother  of  the  gods ;  but  it  was  situated 
in  this  immediate  vicinity,  near  the  im- 
perial palace.  This  edifice  is  known  to 
nave  been  round  smd  surmounted  by  a 
cupola,  on  which,  as  Martial  tells  us, 
were  represented  in  fresco  Corybantes 
dancing  in  honor  of  Cybele  :~ 

" Qu&  madidi  sunt  tecta  Lyooe 

£t  Cy  boles  picto  stat  Cory  bun te  domua." 

In  our  endeavor  to  re-create  the  Pala- 
tine of  the  old  days,  this  edifice  must  not 
be  forgotten,  because  its  architecture 
was  striking  and  the  position  command- 
ing. Before  Home  possessed  permanent 
theatres  of  stone,  it  was  before  this  tem- 
ple that  plays  were  very  frequently  per- 
formed. Here  the  people  listened  to  the 
favorite  pieces  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Here  probably  the  well-known  line-^ 

*'  Homo  sum ;  human!  nil  a  me  alienum  puto/* 

was  heard  and  applauded  for  the  first 
time.  We  may  imagine  the  reiterated 
thunders  of  applause,  which,  history  tells 
us,  welcomed  a  sentiment  so  simply  yet 


so  nobly  expressive  of  man's  indepen- 
dence. The  shouts  of  approval  were 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  honest  and 
heartfelt  conviction ;  for  this  was  an  age 
when  the  whole  tendency  of  political 
progress  was  towards  strengthening  and 
consolidating  the  conquest  of  equality. 
When,  recently,  we  celebrated  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  poet  who  wrote — 

''  The  rack  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  mati*s  the  gowd  for  a*  that," 

the  popular  voice  echoed  the  feeling  of 
republican  Home  in  her  best  days. 

Speaking  of  a  time  anterior  to  the  im- 
perial possession  of  the  Palatine,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  recall  certain  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  houses  of  Cicero  and  Claudius 
— the  sites  of  which  have  been  identified 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  excavations. 
Cicero's  house  was  upon  the  level  space 
bordering  on  the  Sacra  Via,  It  had 
originally  been  built  for  Drusus.  The 
architect,  it  may  be  remembered,  boast- 
ed that  he  would  so  construct  it  that  no 
one  should  overlook  the  inmates.  To 
this  Drusus  gave  the  well-known  answer, 
^^  Bather  arrange  it  that  all  mv  life  may 
be  open  to  all  eyes."  It  was  m  a  cover- 
ed walk  behind  this  house  where  Drusus 
received  his  death-blow  from  a  mysteri- 
ous and  unknown  hand.  Some  years 
later  Cicero  purchased  the  house  from 
one  of  the  Crassi,  into  whose  family  pos- 
session it  had  fallen  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  first  owner.  Cicero  made  it 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  dwellings  in 
Rome.  He  filled  it  with  books,  pictures, 
statues,  and  the  richest  furniture — one 
table  alone  is  repoitedto  have  cost  £4000. 
The  principal  fa9ade  of  the  mansion  was 
towards  the  south — a  desirable  position 
even  at  Borne  in  the  winter,  but  his 
windows  severally  commanded  the  most 
important  and  the  most  frequented  parts 
of  tiic  city.  He  might  occasionally  see 
the  pale-visaged  Catiline  pass  by,  return- 
ing to  his  home — also  on  the  Palatine 
"walking,"  as  Sallust  describes  bim, 
**now  precipitately,  now  slowly,  with 
the  air  of  a  madman."  The  site  of  the 
celebrated  conspiracy  was  afterwards 
absorbed  within  the  limits  of  the  Augus- 
tanPalace. 

On  one  occaaion,  according  to  Roman 
usage,  Cicero  was  appointed  to  lodge  a 
royal  guest,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ar- 
menia, in  his  magnificent  house.    We 
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may  conclude  that  Cicero  capped  his 
house  with  an  additional  story,  when 
he  observed  tauntingly  to  Clodius,  "I 
rabe  my  roof,  not  for  the  sake  of  look- 
ing down  upon  thee,  but  to  shut  out 
from  thee  the  siglit  of  that  city  thou 
wouldst  ruin." 

Cicero's  house  was  to  him  the  symbol 
of  political  success ;  for  when  he  left  the 
financial  quarter  of  the  Carinae,  and  took 
up  his  abode  on  the  Palatine,  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  some  of  the  greatest 
families  of  Rome. 

AH  that  beloved  and  cherished  he  left 
behind  him  that  cold  gray  morning, 
when  he  quitted  Rome  by  the  Appian 
Way-— a  solitary  wanderer,  forced  to 
seek  in  exile  that  safety  which  unp^rate- 
ful  Rome  no  longer  afforded.  We  all 
know  how,  in  his  banishment,  he  re- 
gretted "  the  skies  of  Rome,  the  Forum, 
and  his  house  on  the  Palatine."  The 
fate  of  his  beautiful  dwelling  is  briefly 
told :  it  was  confiscated,  pillaged,  burnt, 
and  destroyed ;  then,  finally,  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  a  consistent  public.  We 
look  down  upon  the  spot,  standing  upon 
the  ruined  dwelling  of  Cicero's  greatest 
enemy.  There  is  a  little  anecdote  rather 
characteristic  of  this  same  Clodius,  in 
reference  to  exchange  of  titles  and  con- 
veyance of  property,  which  is  worth  re- 
peating, lie  wanted  to  enlarge  his  pre- 
mises, desiring  with  tliis  object  to  buy 
an  adjoining  house  belonging  to  one  Se- 
j  us ;  and  to  avoid  the  awkward  contin- 
gency of  either  party  being  reduced  to 
forfeit  their  word,  Clodius  released  Sejus 
from  his  dilemma  by  poisoning  him  I 
After  his  neighbor's  death,  Clodius 
bought  the  house  under  an  assumed 
name ;  and  the  enlarged  dwelling  became 
celebrated  for  its  magnificence  even  in 
that  luxurious  quarter.  Amongst  the 
mention  of  conspicuous  houses  on  the 
Palatine,  that  of  Catullus  must  not  be 
forgotten  ;  also  in  close  proximity  to  Ci- 
cero's house.  It  was  remarkable  for  its 
domed  roof  and  tdumphal  portico,  the 
latter  ornamented  with  spoils  won  from 
the  Cimbri. 

In  the  same  neiorhborhood  rose  that 
stately  building  called  "  The  Venus  of 
the  Palatine,"  the  abode  of  Lichiius 
Crassus.  It  was  so  named  because  the 
atrium  was  decorated  with  columns  of 
marble  from  Mount  Ilymettus.  On  the 
same  level  as  the  house  of  Cicero  stood 


the  dwelling  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus — 
sometime  inhabited  by  Julius  Ciesar. 

At  this  period  the  robberies  commit- 
ted by  individuals,  together  with  the 
spoliations  of  the  state,  had  literally 
filled  Rome  with  statues  and  other  work 
of  Greek  art,  which,  as  MliUer  aays, 
might  have  been  counted  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  The  houses  of  the 
opulent  citizens  became  veritable  muse- 
ums of  art  treasures;  while  the  temples 
were  regarded  as  places  of  exhibition 
for  the  chefS'd^ceuvre  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  What  a  sight  these  splendid 
houses  on  the  Palatine  must  have  been, 
thus  adorned  by  the  wealth  of  Rome  and 
the  genius  of  Greece  1 

It  is  true,  that  as  the  artistic  feeling 
increased,  religious  sentiment  faded  out 
of  belief;  but  the  loosening  and  break- 
ing up  of  old  creeds  is  no  subject  of  re- 
gret when  re^rded  as  a  preparation^  of 
the  human  mind  for  the  silent  reydntiitt 
of  Christianity. 

If  such  were  the  costly  abodes  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  we  may  well  imasine 
the  surpassing  magnificence  of  the  PuMe 
of  the  Csesars.  As  we  all  know,  An^;ai- 
tus  commenced  the  Imperial  dwdlnuf, 
raising  the  building  on  the  site  of  the 
houses  of  Cicero,  HortensiuB,  CalnUns, 
and  Clodius.  Tiberius  enlarged  it  to- 
wards that  portion  of  the  hill  whidi 
overlooks  the  Yelabrnm,  and  Caligula 
extended  it  towards  the  Forum.  The 
mad  extravagance  of  Nero  absorbed  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  Palatine  within 
the  limits  of  his  palace,  but  extended  it 
as  far  as  the  Esquiline  to  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas.  This  ereotion  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  the  great  fire  of  Rome. 
Nero  then  commenced  the  ^^  Gblden  Fd- 
nce,"  which  embraced  the  whole  of  the 
Palatine,  the  Yelia,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Coliseum,  together  with  the  heights  of 
the  Thermffi  of  Titus,  extending  near  to 
the  £squiline  gate.  This  monstrous  pile 
of  building  was  not  finished  at  the  time 
of  Nero's  death  ;  Vespasian  reduced  the 
limits  of  the  imperial  abode  to  its  original 
site  on  the  Palatine.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, completed  till  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian,  who  exhibited  his  taste  by  filling 
the  palace  with  many  of  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  works  of  art  which  Wealth 
and  power  could  command.  SeptimioB 
Seyerus  added  his  aef%uion%um  f  sao- 
ceeding  emperors  rebuilt  and  altered  the 
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palace  at  different  times,  and  at  length 
It  was  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  in  the 
reign  of  Theodoric. 

This  is  briefly  the  history  of  the  vast 
edifice  amid  whose  ruins  we  stand.  Each 
day  almost  fresh  excavations  reveal 
something  more  of  these  interestmg  re- 
mains. A  large  portion  of  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  palace  erected  by  the  Fla- 
vian emperors  is  already  laid  open  to 
view.  The  pavements  of  marble,  and 
considerable  portions  of  the  marble- 
panelled  walls  remain;  and  as  these 
apartments  have  been  unearthed,  you 
can  walk  from  one  room  to  another,  dis- 
tingliishing  their  proportions  and  gener- 
al aspect.  In  some  places  the  broken 
columns  and  finely-chiselled  entablatures 
have  been  set  up,  and  other  judicious  re- 
pairs effected,  which  serve  to  restore  the 
idea  of  the  building. 

Taken  in  order,  the  apartments  which 
have  been  exhumed  are  pretty  much  as 
follows: — The  Tablinum^  a  large  quad- 
rangular space  of  noble  proportions, 
which,  to  the  right,  opens  upon  the 
Basilica^  the  walls  and  apse  of  which 
latter  are  well  preserved — the  width  of 
the  nave  is  remarkable.  Here  justice 
was  administered.  The  Peristylum  lies 
beyond  the  Tahlinum;  and  descending 
into  the  so-called  baths  of  Livia,  we  find 
some  of  the  massive  substructions  of  a 
very  early  period,  which  Vespasian  util- 
ized as  foundations  for  his  palace.  Some 
beautiful  fragments  of  arabesque  paint- 
ing, and  some  portions  of  gilt  stucco 
ornamentation,  are  here  preserved  on  the 
walls  and  roof.  These  subterranean 
chambers  disclose  the  existence  of  enorm- 
ous rectangular  blocks  of  tufa.  Ascend- 
ing again  to  the  level  of  the  Periatylum^ 
we  proceed  to  the  Tridinium^  where  it 
is  supposed  the  unfortunate  Pertinax  was 
found  when  the  Prsetorian  guards  thun- 
dered at  the  palace-gate.  In  this  apart- 
ment a  great  deal  of  the  white  marble 
panelling  remains,  and  the  inlaid  pave- 
ment is  well  preserved.  The  Nymphoemn 
opens  to  the  right.  The  white  marble 
fountain,  of  exquisite  form,  fills  the  cen- 
tre of  this  apartment.  It  is  now  crowned 
by  a  tangled  mass  of  glorious  wild- 
flowers,  but  the  proportions  are  perfectly 
preserved,  and  many  rare  fragments  of 
the  sculptor's  art  are  lying  scattered 
about.  The  surroundings  of  this  spot 
contribute  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 


beautiful  bits  yet  excavated.  Enough  is 
left  of  the  costly  chamber  to  show  what 
it  was ;  enough  has  been  added  by  the 
graceful  hand  of  time  to  make  it  a  per- 
lect  picture.  The  frescoed  domes  have 
long  since  crumbled  into  dust,  but  the 
blue  vault  of  Italians  sky  is  better  than 
the  painter's  art.  The  wild  acanthus 
and  the  feathered  fern  fling  their  luxur- 
iant foliage  over  prostrate  capitals  and 
fluted  columns,  turning  desolation  into 
joy,  and  ruin  into  loveliness,  by  the  mere 
spell  of  natural  beauty. 

The  Biblioiheca^  which  contained  the 
celebrated  Palatine  Library,  has  also  been 
uncovered,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Academia.  It  has  the  same  form  as 
that  usually  adopted  in  our  own  lecture- 
rooms. 

Not  far  from  this  are  some  recently- 
discovered  foundations  which  appear  to 
belong  to  the  republican  period,  and 
which  it  is  supposed  may  have  formed  a 
portion  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Pro- 
pugnator.  Also  a  number  of  vaulted 
chambers  have  been  exhumed,  bordering 
on  the  ancient  road  which  turns  from 
this  point  towards  the  Velabrum.  These 
were  of  a  humbler  order ;  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  tesselated  flooring  having 
been  prepared  ;  the  workmanship  of  the 
earliest  is  very  rude,  and  probably  very 
ancient.  The  rooms  are  mostly  small, 
and  without  artistic  adornment ;  but  the 
plain  stucco  sides  are  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest. Looking  attentively,  you  will 
detect  certain  faint  scratchings  on  the 
wall,  which  represent  some  of  various 
emblematic  figures  employed  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  familiar  to  all  who  have 
visited  the  catacombs  or  the  Lateran 
Museum.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  by 
without  hazarding  a  conjecture  upon  the 
origin  of  these  rude  etchings.  In  all 
human  probability,  the  restless  fingers  of 
some  Christian  captive,  waitmg  for  death 
in  the  arena,  traced  those  symbols  of  the 
faith  for  which  he  bad  lived  and  died. 
Not  the  paintings  of  Nicias  or  Polygno- 
tus — did  they  still  exist  on  the  portico  of 
Pompey's  theatre — would  have  power  to 
move  us  like  these  simple  outlines ;  void 
of  beauty  as  of  art,  the  expression  of  an 
heroic  soul  though  of  an  unlearned  hand 
trembling  visibly  at  the  sounds  of  that 
voluptuous  revelry  which  echoed  from 
the  tyrant's  banqueting-hall  to  the  pris- 
oner's cell !     What  scenes  have  been  en- 
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acted  in  this  palace  of  the  Csesars !  Dark 
and  terrible  memories  haunt  the  ground 
we  tread  upon ;  vice,  crowned  and  tii- 
umphant,  hero  held  rule ;  while  supersti- 
tion and  impiety  commingled  their  rites 
and  orgies  ! 

It  was  almost  a  relief  to  turn  from  the 
Domus  Tiheriana  to  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  overlooking  the  Foruin  Boar- 
iwm,  for  here  other  thoughts  presented 
themselves,  and  imagination  recalled 
those  simpler  Arcadian  days  when  these 
fastuous  halls  were  not.  A  small  quad- 
rangular space  near  this  is  pointed  out 
as  the  site  of  the  cabin  of  liomulus,  the 
spot  where  first  he  dwelt  when  he  settled 
on  the  Palatine ;  and  not  far  off  is  the 
so-called  staircase  of  Cacus.  In  endea- 
voring to  identify  these  localities,  we 
must  confess  ourselves  to  be  in  the  de- 
batable land  of  conjecture.  I  am  not 
myself  inclined  to  apply  too  severely  the 
pruning-knife  of  criticism  to  these  early 


myths  and  fables  which  people  the  Pala- 
tine with  an  Arcadian  race-  Bonst^tten 
says,  '^  Ancient  history,  like  a  large 
mosaic,  must  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and 
not  examined  too  closely,  or  it  disap- 
pears." 

Right  plea«ant  it  is  to  dream  of  heroes 
and  demigods  while  wandering  amid 
these  ruins  at  the  setting  of  the  smi. 
The  changing  hues  of  brilliant  color 
palpitating  in  the  sky  flooded  the  earth 
with  reflected  glory,  and  I — standing  on 
the  heights  which  overlook  the  Yesta — 
remained  tranaflzed  while  that  wondrous 
play  of  light  continued.  Bat  at  length 
the  gray  twilight  stole  like  the  shadow 
of  death  upon  the  flceqe;  and  feeling 
the  breath  of  the  sirocco— the  ^^  leaden 
wind,''  as  Horace  calla  it — I  haatened  my 
return,  passing  again  throngh  the  ttu- 
pendous  ruins  of  tho  Porta  IU)mana,  and 
here  ended  my  circuit  pf  the  present  ex- 
cavations of  the  Psiaoe  of  the  Cttsarp. 
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Beinpf  asked  for  pormlssion  to  publish  this  dis- 
course in  Fr<iser^  I  willingly  gave  it.  I  have  gone 
through  tho  proof,  and  made  in  it  a  few  alterations 
and  additions.  A  brief  historic  summary  is  also 
added.--J.  T. 


Solar  light  in  passing  through  a  dark 
room  reveals  its  track  by  iUuminating 
the  dust  floating  in  the  air.  "The  sun," 
says  Daniel  Culverwell,  "discovers  at- 
omes,  though  they  be  invisible  by  can- 
dlelight, and  makes  them  dance  naked 
in  his  beams."  * 

In  my  researches  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  vaj)ors  by  light  I  was  compelled 
to  remove  these  "  atonies  "  and  this  dust. 
It  was  essential  that  the  space  contain- 
ing the  vapors  should  embrace  no  visi- 
ble thing ;  that  no  substance  capable  of 
scattering  the  light  in  the  slightest  sen- 
sible degree  should,  at  the  outset  of  an 
experiment,  be  found  in  the  "experi- 


'*'  On  a  day  of  transient  shadows  there  is  some- 
thing almost  magical  in  the  rise  and  dissolution  of 
the  luminous  beams  among  the  scaffolding  poles 
of  the  Eoyal  Albert  Hall. 


mental  tube  "  traversed  by  the  lumi^us 
beam. 

For  a  long  time  I  was  troubled  by  the 
appearance  there  of  floating  dust,  which 
though  invisible  in  diffuse  daylight  was 
at  once  revealed  by  f  powerfidly  con- 
densed beam.  Two  tubea  were  placed 
in  succession  in  the  path  of  the  dust:  the 
one  containing  fragm,eats  of  glass  wetted 
with  concentrated  sulphanc  add ;  ttie 
other,  fragments  of  marble  wetted  witb 
a  strong  solution  of  cauatic  potash.  To 
my  astonishment  it  pafsed  throngh  both. 
The  air  of  the  ^oyal  Institution  a^ 
through  these  tubes  at  a  rate  8ufBcieii|t|y 
slow  to  dry  it,  and  to  remove  its  carbopic 
acid,  carried  into  the  experimental  taliiB 
a  considerable  amount  of  mechanioftOir 
suspen^Qd  matter,  which  was  illamina^a 
when  the  be;im  pfissed  through  the  tube. 
The  effect  was  substant||i11v  the  same 
when  the  air  was  permittea  to  bnbtble 
through  the  liquid  acid  and  through  ^e 
solution  of  potash.  The  opre  of  the  b|d>- 
ble  does  not  touch  the  ^loid,  and  even  tlie 
dust  particles  which  come  into  .contaqt 
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\?itli  the  acid  require  tirao  to  be  wetted  The  phrase  "  optically  empty  "  shows 
by  it.  When  left  sufficiently  long  in  that  when  the  conditions  of  perfect  corn- 
contact  with  the  acid,  the  pflrticles  are  bustion  were  present,  the  floating  mat- 
destroyed,  ter  totally  disappeared.     It  was  wholly 

Thus,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1868,  burnt  up,  leaving  no  Elensible  residue, 

successive  charg^B  of  air  were  admitted  The    experiment    was    repeated   many 

through  the  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  times  with  the  same  invariable  result. 

into  the  exhausted  experimental  tube.  From  spectrum  analysis,  however,  we 

Prior  to  the  admis^on  of  the  air  the  tube  know  that  soda  floats  in  the  air ;    these 

wais  opticdUy  err^ty ;  it  contiained  no-  organic  dust  particles  are,  I  believe,  the 

thing  competent  to  scatter  the  light.    Af-  r(tfts  that  support  it,  and  when  they  are 

ter  the  air  had  entered  the  tube,  the  coni-  removed  it  sinks  and  vanishes, 

cftl  track  of  the  electric  beam  was  in  all  When  the  passage  of  the  air  was  so 

cdscfs  clearly  revealed.    This  indeed  was  rapid  as  to  render  imperfect  the  com- 

a  daily  observation  at  the  time  to  which  bustion  of  the  floating  matter,  instead 

I  now  refer.  of  optical  emptiness  a  flne  blue  cloud 

I  tried  to  intercept  this  floating  matter  made  its  appearance  in  the  experimental 
ihvarious  ways;  and  on  the  day  just  men-  tube.     The  following  series  of  resnlts 
tioned,  prior  to  sending  the  air  throtigh  illustrate  this  point : 
the  drying  apparatus,  I  carefully  per- 
mitted it  to  pass  over  the  tip  of  a  spirit-  Quantity.          PUtlmtm  Tabd.         Eamertmental  Tnbe. 

lamp  flame.    The  floating  matter  no  long-  15  in.,  slow.    Cold.                Full  of  particlea 

er  appeared,  having  been  burnt  up  by  J^  "     "       Red-hot.          Optically  empty. 

th*  Ue     It  was  therefore  of  or^2  5  "'*"•' Intensely  hot     Afit^bSoud. 

origin.     When  the  air  was  sent  too  rap-  -' 

idly  through  the  flame,  a  fine  blue  cloud  ,^,     ©wtical  character  of  these  clouds 

was  found  in  the   experimental    tube.  V      ^j^.^         ^         ^        ^    ^ 

Tli.8  was  the  «mo*e  of  the  organic  parti-  ^       ^^{   ^^^^    ^    ^           ^    ^  ^ 

f^as'brnVSnrp^^Se'dr'rr^e:  -fj^^^^^^^^ 

suit  ;/r  I  had  tboW  that  the  dust  of  ,TcoSm  tVt^ri^^^^^^             by' 

Z-SomSbr ^*  ^"''  ""^^""  "'  transparent  Nicol's  priL^  and  the  tJbe 

Mr.  Valentin  had  the  kindness  to  pro-  containing  it  reduced  to  optical  empti- 

cut-e  for  me  a  small  gas-furnace  contain-  ^^^^  *v«««;..i«-  fl/^•*;w»«.  ;„  ♦!.«  «:«  ^^ 

5«^  o  r.Uf5„«r«  ♦ni.n  t>.;n>.  r^nW  1.0  l,o«f .  _  Th®  particles  floatmg  m  the  air  of 

proved  to  be  of  or- 
ight  to  burn  them  up 

while  it  permitted  the  air  to'pass  through  »);  "'j^  '""""  -  »  concave  reflector.  One 

it,  ihsur^  the  practical  contact  of  tL  1  ^i^LS^^^'jl^i'jJSr.E^  on^l 

t^r  liV^A^SJrZ:ZSSJ^  but  I  Led  in  L  attempt.    DoubUess 

through  the  cold,  and  sometimes  through    

the  heated,  tube  of  platinum.     The   ra-  •  According  to  an  analysis  kindly  furnished  to 

pidity  of  admission  was  also  varied.    In  °^,^y,?/-  l^J^:  i?®  ^^^*  ^'J^^^^  /^^  ^' 

fu     .c    *      ^1       ^      r  *v     1^  ii«^:^-  4.*ivi*.  wottj  of  the  British  Museum  contains  fuUy  60  per 

the  first   column  of  the  follotring  table  ^^^^^  inorganic  matter.     I  liave  eveiy  conS- 

the  quantity  of  air  operiiled  cm  is  ex-  dence  in  the  results  of  this  distinguished  chemist; 

pressed  by  the  number  of  inches  whieh  they  show  that  tho  floating  dust  of  our  rooms  is, 

the  mercury  cauffe  of  the  air-pump  sank  m  i*  ^^^^  winnowed  from  the  heavier  matter. 

when  the  air  entered.    In  the  second  col-    ^«  ^f™?  ^"^^  "P^°  ^%  PJ*^"^*  *  TZ  '''''•*^ 

»Tu^x*  i.*x^  ««  Y^t^^'^y.       -     .          X  V    •  the  followmg  passage  from  Pasteur:— "Mais  ici 

umn  the  condition  ot  the  platinum  tube  is  ^  pi^sente  une  remarque :  la  poussi^re  que  I'on 
mentioned,  and  in  the  third  the  state  of  the    trouve  k  la  surface  de  tons  les  corps  est  soumise 

air  which  entered  the  experimental  tube,  constamment  k  des  courants  d'air,  qui  dolrent 

soolever  sea  particules  les  plus  l^res,  au  nom- 

QoEntlly      SUte  of  Plttlimta      Statli  of  Kxperfmcnul     ^re  desquelles  se  trouvent,  sans  doute,  de  pr^fiSr- 

of  Air.                 Tabe.                        Tuba.    ^  ence  les  corpuscules  organises,  oeufs  ou  sjpores, 

15  inches.       Ck)ld..  Full  of  particles,     moins  lourds   g6n6ralement  que  les  particules 

15      "           Red-hot.            Optically  empty,  min^rales." 
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the  floating  particles  are  in  part  transpa- 
rcDt  to  radiant  heat,  and  are  so  far  in- 
combustible by  sucli  heat.  Their  rapid 
motion  through  the  focus  also  aids  their 
escape.  They  do  not  linger  there  suffi- 
ciently long  to  be  consumed.  A  flaibe 
it  was  evident  would  burn  them  up,  but 
I  thought  the  presence  of  the  flame 
would  mask  its  own  action  among  the 
particles. 

In  a  cylindrical  beam,  which  power- 
fully illuminated  the  dust  of  the  labora- 
tory, was  placed  an  ignited  spirit-lamp. 
Mingling  with  the  flame,  and  round  its 
rim,  were  seen  wreaths  of  darkness  re- 
sembling an  intensely  black  smoke.  On 
lowering  the  flame  below  the  beam  the 
same  dark  masses  stormed  upwards. 
They  were  at  times  blacker  than  the 
blackest  smoke  that  I  have  ever  seen 
issuing  from  the  funnel  of  a  steamer, 
and  their  resemblance  to  smoke  was  so 
perfect  as  to  lead  the  most  practised 
observer  to  conclude  that  the  apparently 
pure  flame  of  the  alcohol  lamp  re- 
quired but  a  beam  of  suflicient  intensity 
to  reveal  its  clouds  of  liberaed  car- 
bon. 

But  is  the  blackness  smoke  ?  This 
question  presented  itself  in  a  moment. 
A  red-hot  poker  was  placed  underneath 
the  beam,  and  from  it  the  black  wreaths 
also  ascended.  A  large  hydrogen  flame 
was  next  employed,  and  it  produced 
those  whirling  masses  of  darkness  far 
more  copiously  than  either  the  spirit- 
flame  or  poker.  Smoke  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question. 

What  then  was  the  blackness  ?  It  was 
8im[)ly  that  of  stellar  space :  that  is  to 
say,  blackness  resulting  from  the  absence 
from  the  track  of  the  beam  of  all  matter 
competent  to  scatter  its  light.  When 
the  flame  was  placed  below  the  beam 
the  floating  matter  was  destroyed  in 
situ  ;  and  the  air,  freed  from  this  mat- 
ter, rose  into  the  beam,  jostled  aside  the 
illuminated  particles  and  substituted  for 
their  light  the  darkness  due  to  its  own 
perfect  transparency.  Nothing  could 
more  forcibly  illustrate  the  invisibility  of 
the  agent  which  renders  all  things  visi- 
ble. The  beam  crossed,  unseen,  the 
black  chasm  formed  by  the  transparent 
air,  while  at  both  sides  of  the  gap  the 
thick-strewn  particles  shone  out  like  a 
luminous  solid  under  the  powerful  illu- 
mination. 


But  here  a  difficulty  meets  us.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  bum  the  particles  to 
produce  a  stream  of  darkness.  Without 
actual  combustion,  currents  may  be  gen- 
erated which  shall  exclude  the  floating 
matter,  and  therefore  appear  dark  amid 
the  surrounding  brightness.  I  noticed 
this  effect  first  on  placing  a  red-hot  cop- 
per ball  below  the  beam,  and  permitting 
It  to  remain  there  until  its  temperature 
had  fallen  below  that  of  boiling  water. 
The  dark  currents,  though  much  enfee- 
bled, were  still  produced.  They  may 
also  bo  produced  by  a  flask  filled  with 
hot  water. 

To  study  this  effect  a  platinum  wire 
was  stretched  across  the  beam,  the  two 
ends  of  the  wire  being  connected  with 
the  two  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery.  To 
regulate  the  strength  of  the  current  a 
rheostat  was  placed  in  the  circuit.  Be- 
ginning with  a  feeble  current  the  tem- 
perature of  the  wire  was  gradually 
augmented,  but  before  it  reached  the 
heat  of  ignition,  a  flat  stream  of  air  rose 
from  it,  which  when  looked  at  edgeways 
appeared  darker  and  sharper  than  one 
of  the  blackest  lines  of  Fraunhofer  in 
the  solar  spectrum.  Right  and  left  of 
this  dark  vertical  band  the  floating  nut- 
ter rose  upwards,  bounding  definitely 
the  non-luminous  stream  of  air.  What 
is  the  explanation  ?  Simply  this.  Tlie 
hot  wire  rarefied  the  air  in  contact  with 
it,  but  it  did  not  equally  lighten  the 
floating  matter.  The  convection  cor- 
rcnt  of  pure  air  therefore  passed  up- 
wards among  the  inert  parttdeSj  drag- 
ging them  after  it  right  and  left,  but 
forming  between  them  an  impassable 
black  partition.  This  elementary  ex- 
periment enables  us  to  render  an  aoconnt 
of  the  dark  currents  produced  by  bodies 
at  a  temperature  below  that  of  com- 
bustion.* 

Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  so  prepared  as  to  excmde  all  float- 
ing particles,  produce  the  darkness  when 
poured  or  blown  into  the  beam.  Coal- 
gas  does  the  same.  An  or^ary  glass 
shade  placed  in  the  air  with  its  moutii 
downward  permits  the  track  of  die 
beam  to  be  seen  crossing  it.      Let  coal- 


*  This  explanation  has  been  fband  difficnlt 
Why,  it  is  asked,  does  not  the  current  of  hot  air 
carry  the  particles  up  with  it?  I  hope  rerj  soon 
to  enter  more  fully  iuto  this  question. 
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gas  or  hydrogen  enter  the  shade  by  a  proved  to  be  a  product  of  life  instead  of 

tube  reaching  to  its  top,  the  gas  gradu-  a  process  of  decay. 

ally  fills  the  shade  from  the  top  down-  Schwann,   of  Berlin,   discoyered  the 

wards.    As  soon  as  it  occupies  the  space  yeast  plant  independently  ;  and  in  Feb- 

crossed  by  the  beam,  the  luminous  track  ruary,  1837,  he  also  announced  the  impor- 

is  instantly  abolished.  Lifting  the  shade  taut  result,  that  when  a  decoction   of 

so  as  to  bring  the  common  boundary  of  meat  is  eflfectually  screened  from  ordi- 

gas  and  air  above  the  beam,  the  track  nary  air,  and  supplied  solely  with  calcin- 

flashes  forth.     After  the  shade  is  full,  if  ed  air,  putrefaction  never  sets  in.    Pu- 

it  be  inverted,  the  gas  passes  upwards  trefaction,  therefore,  be  affirmed  to  be 

like  a  black  smoke  among  the  illumina-  caused  by  something  derived  from  the 

ted  particles.  air,  which  something  could  be  destroyed 

The  air  of  our  London  rooms  is  loaded  by  a  sufficiently  high  temperature.    The 

with  this  orglanic  dust,  nor  is  the  country  experiments  of  Schwann  were  repeated 

air  free  from  its  pollution.    However  or-  and  confirmed  by  Helmholtz,  Ure,  and 

dinary  daylight  may  permit  it  to  disguise  Pasteur.     But  as  regards  fermentation, 

itself,  a  sufficiently  powerful  beam  causes  the  minds  of  chemists,  influenced  proba- 

the  air  in  which  the  dust  is  suspended  to  bly  by  the  great  authority  of  Gay-Lus- 

appear  as  a  semi-solid  rather  than  as  a  sac,  who  ascribed  putrefaction  to  the 

gas.  Nobody  could,  in  the  first  instance,  action  of  oxygen,  fell  back  upon  the  old 

without  repugnance  place  the  mouth  at  notion  of  matter  in  a  state  of  decay.    It 

theilluminatedfocusof  the  electric  beam  was  not  the  living  yeast  plant,  but  the 

and  inhale  the  dirt  revealed  there.     Nor  dead  or  dying  parts  of  it,  which,  assailed 

is  the  disgust  abolished  by  the  reflection  by  oxygen,  produced  the  fermentation. 

that,  although  we  do  not  see  the  nasti-  This  notion  was  finally  exploded  by  Pas- 

ness,  we  are  churning  it  in  our  lungs  every  teur.      He  proved    that    the  so-called 

hour  and  minute  of  our  lives.    There  is  "  ferments  "  are  not  such ;  that  the  true 

no  respite  to  this  contact  with  dirt ;  and  ferments  are  organized  beings  which  find 

the  wonder  is,  not  that  we  should  from  in  the  reputed  ferments  their  necessary 

time  to  time  sufler  from  its  presence,  but  food. 

that  so  small  a  portion  of  it  would  ap-  Side  by  side  with  these  researches  and 
pear  to  be  deadly  to  man.  discoveries,  and  fortified  by  them  and 
And  what  is  this  portion  ?  It  was  others,  has  run  the  germ  theory  of  ^epi- 
some  time  ago  the  current  belief  that  demic  disease.*  The  notion  was  express- 
epidemic  diseases  generally  were  propa-  ed  by  Kircher,  and  favored  by  Linnseus, 
gated  by  a  kind  of  malaria,  which  con-  that  epidemic  diseases  are  due  to  germs 
sisted  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  which  float  in  the  atmosphere,  enter  the 
motor-decay ;  that  when  such  matter  body,  and  produce  disturbance  by  the 
was  taken  into  the  body  through  the  development  within  the  body  of  parasi- 
Inngsor  skin,  it  had  the  power  of  spread-  tic  life.  While  it  was  still  struggling 
ing  there  the  destroying  process  which  against  great  odds,  this  theory  found  an 
had  attacked  itself.  Such  a  spreading  expounder  and  a  defender  in  the  Presi- 
po  wer  was  visibly  exerted  in  the  case  of  dent  of  this  Institution.  At  a  time  when 
yeast.  A  little  leaven  was  seen  to  leaven  most  of  his  medical  brethren  considered 
the  whole  lump,  a  mere  speck  of  matter  it  a  wild  dream,  Sir  Henry  Holland  con- 
in  this  supposed  state  of  decomposition  tended  that  some  form  of  the  germ  theo- 
being  apparently  competent  to  propa-  ry  was  probably  true.  The  strength  of 
gate  indefinitely  its  own  decay.  Wny  this  theory  consists  in  the  perfect  paral- 
should  not  a  bit  of  rotten  malaria  work  lelism  of  the  phenomena  of  contagious  dis- 
in  a  similar  manner  within  the  human  ease  with  those  of  life.  As  a  planted  acorn 
frame  ?  In  1836  a  very  wonderful  reply  gives  birth  to  an  oak  competent  to  pro- 
was  given  to  this  question.  In  that  year  duce  a  whole  crop  of  acorns,  each  gitled 
Cagniard  de  la  Tour  discovered  the  yeast  with  the  power  of  reproducing  its  parent 
plants  a  living  organism,  which  when  tree ;  and  as  thus  from  a  single  seedling 

placed  in  a  proper  medium  feeds,  grows, 

and  reproduces  itself,  and  in  this  way  ,  ^^^^  .3  ijj^^,y  ^^  .^^^^  ^^^  this  language 

carries  on  the  process  which  we  name  that  the  speaker  lays  any  claim  to  the  authorship 

fermentation.      Fermentation  was  thus  of  the  germ  theory. 
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a  whole  forest  may  spring ;  so,  it  is  urg- 
ed, these  epidemic  diseases  literally  plant 
their  seeds,  grow,  and  shake  abroad  new 
germs,  which,  meetuig  in  the*  human 
body  their  proper  food  and  temperature, 
finally  take  possession  of  whole  popula- 
tions. Thus  Asiatic  cholera,  beginning 
in  a  small  way  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges, 
contrived  in  seventeen  years  to  spread 
itself  over  nearly  the  whole  habitable 
world.  The  development  from  an  infi- 
nitesimal speck  of  the  virus  of  small-pox 
of  a  crop  of  pustules,  each  charged  with 
the  original  poison,  is  another  illustra- 
tion. The  reappearance  of  the  scourge, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Dreadnought  at 
Greenwich  reported  on  so  ably  by  Dr. 
Budd  and  Mr.  Busk,  receives  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  from  the  theory  which 
ascribes  it  to  the  lingering  of  germs 
about  the  infected  place. 

Surgeons  have  long  known  the  danger 
of  permitting  air  to  enter  an  opened  ab- 
scess. To  prevent  its  entrance  they  em- 
ploy a  tube  called  a  cannula,  to  which  is 
attached  a  sharp  steel  point  called  a 
trocar.  They  puncture  with  the  steel 
point,  and  by  gentle  pressure  they  force 
the  pus  through  the  cannula.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  very  careful  in  cleansing 
the  instrument ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  it  can  be  cleansed  by  ordinary 
methods  in  air  loaded  with  organic  im- 
purities, as  we  have  proved  our  air  to  be. 
The  instrument  ought,  in  fact,  to  be 
made  as  hot  as  its  temper  will  bear.  But 
this  is  not  done,  and  hence,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  surgeon's  care,  inflammation 
often  sets  in  after  the  first  operation, 
rendering  necessary  a  second  and  a  third. 
Rapid  putrefaction  is  found  to  accompa- 
ny this  new  inflammation.  The  pus, 
moreover,  which  was  sweet  at  first,  and 
showed  no  trace  of  animal  life,  is  now 
fetid,  and  s wanning  with  active  little 
organisms  called  vibrios.  Professor  Lis- 
ter, from  whose  recent  able  lecture  this 
fact  is  derived,  contends,  with  the 
strongest  show  of  reason,  that  this  rapid 
putrefaction  and  this  astounding  develop- 
ment of  animal  life  are  due  to  the  entry 
of  germs  into  the  abscess  during  the  first 
operation,  and  their  subsequent  nurture 
and  development  under  favorable  con- 
ditions of  food  and  temperature.  The 
celebrated  physiologist  and  physicist 
Helmholtz  is  attacked  annually  by  hay- 
fever.     From  the  20th  of  May  to  the  end 


of  June  ho  suffers  from  a  catarrh  of  the 
upper  air-passages;  and  ho  has  found 
during  this  period,  and  at  no  other,  that 
his  nasal  secretions  are  peopled  by  these 
vibrios.  They  appear  to  nestle  by  prefe- 
rence in  the  cavities  and  recesses  of  the 
nose,  for  a  strong  sneeze  is  necessary  to 
dislodge  them. 

These  statements  sound  uncomforta- 
ble ;  but  by  disclosing  our  enemy  they 
enable  us  to  fight  him.  When  he  clearly 
eyes  his  quarry  the  eagle's  strength  is 
doubled,  and  his  swoop  is  rendered  sare. 
If  the  germ  theory  be  proved  true,  it 
will  give  a  definiteness  to  our  efforts 
to  stamp  out  disease  which  theyoould 
not  previously  possess.  And  it  is  only 
by  definite  effort  under  its  guidance  that 
its  truth  or  falsehood  can  be  established. 
It  is  difficult  for  an  outsider  like  myself 
to  read  without  sympathetic  emotions 
such  papers  as  those  of  Dr.  Badd,  of 
Bristol,  on  Cholera,  Scarlet  Fever,  and 
Small-pox.  He  is  a  man  of  strone  im- 
agination, and  may  occasionally  take  a 
flight  beyond  his  facts ;  but  withont  this 
dynamic  heat  of  heart  the  stolid  inertia  of 
the  free-born  Briton  cannot  be  oyerooma 
And  as  long  as  the  heat  is  employed 
to  warm  up  the  truth  without  singeing 
it  over  mucli ;  as  long  as  this  enthusiasm 
can  overmatch  its  mistakes  by  unequivo- 
cal examples  of  success,  so  long  am  I 
disposed  to  give  it  a  fair  field  to  work  in, 
ana  to  wish  it  God  speed. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  dust.  It  is 
needless  to  remark  that  it  cannot  be 
blown  away  by  an  ordinary  bellows;  or, 
more  correctly,  the  place  of  the  particles 
blown  away  is  in  this  case  supplied  by 
others  ejected  from  the  bellows,  so  that 
the  track  of  the  beam  remains  nnim- 
paired.  But  if  the  nozzle  of  a  good  bel- 
lows be  filled  with  cotton  wool  not  too 
tightly  packed,  the  air  urged  through 
the  wool  is  filtered  of  its  floating  matter, 
and  it  then  forms  a  clean  band  of  dark- 
ness in  the  illuminated  dust.  This  wfts 
the  filter  used  by  Schroeder  in  his  ex- 
periments on  spontaneous  generation, 
and  turned  subsequently  to  acoountin 
the  excellent  researches  of  Pasteur. 
Since  1868  I  have  constantly  employed 
it  myself. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  and 
important  illustration  of  this  .filtering 
process  is  furnished  by  the  homsn 
breath.    I  fill  my  lungs  with  ordinary 
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air  and  breathe  through  a  glass  tube 
across  the  electric  beam.  The  conden- 
sation of  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  breath 
is  shown  by  the  formation  of  a  luminous 
white  cloud  of  delicate  texture.  It  is 
necessary  to  abolish  this  cloud,  and  this 
may  be  done  by  drying  the  breath  pre- 
vious to  its  entering  into  the  beam;  or, 
still  more  simply,  by  wanning  the  glass 
tube.  When  this  is  done  the  luminous 
track  of  the  beam  is  for  a  time  uninter- 
rupted. The  breath  impresses  upon  the 
floating  matter  a  transverse  motion,  the 
dust  from  the  lungs  making  good  the 
particles  displaced.  But  after  some  time 
an  obscure  disc  appears  upon  the  beam, 
the  darkness  of  which  increases,  until 
finally,  towards  the  end  of  the  expiration, 
the  beam  is,  as  it  were,  pierced  by  an 
intensely  black  hole,  in  which  no  par- 
ticles whatever  can  be  discerned.  The 
air,  in  fact,  has  so  lodged  its  dirt  within 
the  passages  to  the  lungs  as  to  render 
the  last  portions  of  the  expired  breath 
absolutely  free  froni  suspended  matter. 
This  experiment  may  be  repeated  any 
number  of  times  with  the  same  result. 
It  renders  the  distribution  of  the  dirt 
within  the  air-passages  as  manifest  as  if 
the  chest  were  transparent. 

I  now  empty  my  lungs  as  perfectly  as 
possible,  and  placing  a  handful  of  cotton 
wool  against  my  mouth  and  nostrils, 
inhale  through  it.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  thus  filling  the  lungs  with  air.  On 
expiring  this  air  through  the  glass  tube, 
its  freedom  from  floating  matter  is  at  once 
manifest.  From  the  very  beginning  of 
the  act  of  expiration  the  beam  is  pierced 
by  a  black  aperture.  The  first  puff  from 
the  lungs  abolishes  the  illuminated  dust 
and  puts  a  patch  of  darkness  in  its  place ; 
and  the  darkness  continues  throughout 
the  entire  course  of  the  expiration. 
When  the  tube  is  placed  below  the 
beam  and  moved  to  and  iro,  the  same 
smoke-like  appearance  as  that  obtained 
with  a  same  is  observed.  In  short,  the 
cotton  wool,  when    used    in  sufficient 
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quantity,  completely  intercepts  the  float- 
ing matter  on  its  way  to  the  lungs. 

The  application  of  these  experiments 
is  obvious.  If  a  physician  wishes  to  hold 
back  from  the  lungs  of  his  patient,  or 
from  his  own,  the  germs  by  which  con- 
tagious disease  is  said  to  l;>e  propagated, 
he  will  employ  a  cotton  wool  respirator. 
After  the  revelations  of  this  evening 
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such    respirators    must,   I  think,   come 
into  general  use  as  a  defence  against 
contagion.    In  the  crowded  dwellings  of 
the  London  poor,  where  the  isolation  of 
the  sick  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
the  noxious  air  aix)und  the  patient  may, 
by  this  simple  means,  be  restored  to 
practical  purity.    Thus  filtered,  attend- 
ants may  breathe  the  air  unharmed.     In 
all  probability  the  protection  of  the  lungs 
will  be  the  protection  of  the  entire  svs- 
tem.    For  it  is   exceedingly  probable 
that  the  germs  which  lodge  in  the  air- 
passages,  and  which,  at  then*  leisure,  can 
work  their  way  across  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  those  which  sow  in  the  body 
epidemic  disease.    If  this  be  so,  then 
disease  can  certainly  be  warded  off  by 
filters  of  cotton  wool.    I  should  be  most 
willing  to  test  their  efficacy  in  my  own 
person.    And  time  will  decide  whether 
m  lung  diseases  also  the  woollen  respi- 
rator cannot  abate  irritation,  if  not  arrest 
decay.    M.  Pasteur,  for  whose  work  in 
connection  with  this  subject  I  entertain 
a  very  high  admiration,  nas  shown  that 
the  germs  diminish    as  we    ascend  a 
mountain.    By  means  of  a  cotton  wool 
respirator,  so  far  as  the  germs  are  con- 
cerned, the  air  of  the  highest  Alps  may 
be  brought  into   the   cuamber  of  the 
invalid.      Fifty    different     occupations 
might   be  named  in    which    irritation 
of  the  lungs  and  injured  health  arise 
from  the  inhalation  of  dust.    A  properly- 
constructed    air-filter    of  cotton    wool 
would  entirely  abolish  the  evil.     Such  a 
filter,  properly  constructed,  would  also 
be  found  effectual  in  warming  the  air. 
Provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the  fre- 
quent removal  of  the  cotton,  the  cost  of 
which  is  practically  nil. 

In  a  letter  published  subsequently  in 
the  PaU  Mail  Gazette  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  method  pursued  in  the 
foregoing  lecture  is  pointed  out.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  blue  color  of  the 
sky,  which  is,  or  may  be,  ^^  produced  by 
particles  suspended  in  the  air,  and  not 
only  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  but  irre- 
ducible, by  the  highest  powers  of  the 
microscope.  Hence,  without  seeing  the 
individual  particles,  we  may  have  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  their  existence. 

"This,  indeed,  is  the  point  wherein 
the  method  pursued  in  the  lecture  differs 
from  preceding  ones,  and  is  destined 
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powerfully  to  supplement  them.*  The 
microscope  seeks  for  single  particles; 
but  they  are  here  taken  en  masse^  and 
their  existence  demonstrated  by  the 
light  which  they  scatter  after  they  have 
passed  utterly  beyond  the  range  of  the 
microscope." 

Attention  was  drawn  at  the  same  time 
to  the  important  report  of  Dr.  Angus 
Smith,  published  in  1869,  which  was 
sent  to  Professor  Tyndall  subsequently 
to  his  lecture.  Pasteur  had  previously 
counted  the  germs  of  Paris  air,  but  the 
exceedingly  ingenious  method  employed 
by  Dr.  Smith  enabled  him  to  concen- 
trate the  germs  of  a  very  large  volume 
of  air  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
thus  to  enormously  multiply  their  num- 
bers in  relation  to  the  space  which  con- 
tained them : 

"  I  have  been  favored,"  says  Mr.  Tyn- 
dall, "  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith  with  a  copy 
of  his  fifth  annual  report,  from  which  I 
glean  some  interesting  facts  regarding 
the  Mir  of  Manchester.  To  catch  in  water 
the  floating  matter  of  the  air,  Dr.  Smith 
places  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquid  in  a 
bottle  and  shakes  it  up  with  successive 
charsjjcs  of  air.  In  one  instance  he  did 
this  500  times,  and  then  handed  over  his 
bottle  to  an  able  mioroscopist,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Dancer,  for  examination.  The  bottle 
had  been  shaken  in  the  open  air,  through 
which,  however,  Dr.  Smith  could  not  see 
any  dust  blowing ;  at  all  events,  if  there 
were  dust,  it  was  only  such  as  people  are 
called  upon  to  breathe.  Here  are  some 
of  tlie  revelations  of  Mr.  Dancer : 

" '  Fungoid  Matter, — Spores  or  spo- 
ridicB  appeared  in  numbers,  and,  to  ascer- 
tain as  nearly  as  possible  the  numerical 
proportion  of  these  bodies  in  a  single 
drop  of  the  liquid,  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  were  well  shaken,  and  then  one 
drop  was  taken  up  with  a  pipette.  This 
was  spread  out  by  compression  to  a 
circle  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  mag- 
nifying power  was  then  employed,  whicn 
gave  a  field  of  view  of  an  area  exactly 
lOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  it  was 
found  that  more  than  100  spores  were 
contained  in  this  space.  Consequently 
the  average  number  of  spores  in  a  single 

*  It  is  competent,  for  example,  to  give  ocular 
evidence  of  the  abseDoe  of  germs  in  atSl  air;  and 
thus  to  prove  the  correctuess  of  Pasteur's  ex- 

S&rimonts  on  the  air  of  the  caves  tinder  the  Paris 
bservatory. 


drop  woold  be  250,000.  These  spores 
varied  from  10,000th  to  60,000th  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

^'^For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
rough  approximation  to  the  number  of 
spores  or  ^erms  of  organio  matter  eoii- 
tained  in  the  entire  fluid  received  firom 
Dr.  Smith,  I  measured  a  c^oantity  by  the 
pipette,  and  found  it  contained  150  drops 
of  the  size  used  in  eaeh  examinatioiL 
Now  I  have  previously  stated  that  in 
each  drop  there  were  about  250^000  of 
these  spores,  and  as  there  were  ISO 
drops,  the  sum  total  reaches  the  star- 
tling number  of  87^  millioDS ;  and  then, 
exclusive  of  other  substances,  were  col- 
lected from  2,405  litres  of  the  m  of  this 
city — a  quantity  which  would  be  reapired 
in  about  ten  hours  by  a  man  of  ordmaiy 
size  when  actively  employed.  I  may  add 
that  there  was  a  marked  abaenoe  of  pa^ 
tides  of  carbon  among  the  collected 
matter.' 

*^  Apart  from  their  other  effeotfl,  Ae 
mere  mechanical  irritation  produced  fay 
the  deposition  of  these  partiolea  in  tente 
lungs  must  go  for  something.  Thej  niy 
be  entirely  withheld  by  a  cotton  nm 
respirator.  In  various  dusty  tradea  lid 
occupations  the  respirator  will  bIio  be 
found  a  comfort  and  protection." 

The  employment  of  cotton-woel  on 
scalds  and  bums;  its  healing  eflbet  eo 
wounds  generallv ;  the  use  of  flour  in 
erysipelas ;  even  the  binding  up  of  wounds 
by  sticking-plaster,  and  the  covering  of 
them  by  gold-beaters'  akin,  may  bU  hsfe 
their  rational  ground  in  the  fact  thiA 
they  withhold,  not  the  air,  bat  the  ct- 
ganic  matter  of  the  ur. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  as 
this  subject  is  not  one  with  which  aiy 
own  studies  would  have  rendered  me 
familiar,  I  may  be  uttering  that  whkh 
has  been  alreadv  expressed  by  otherii 
A  sindlar  remark  applies  to  the  UMOiy 
of  the  subject,  which,  as  might  be  o- 
pected,  is  by  no  means  meagta.  ^Kf- 
ander  held  that  small^x,mefl8leS|  «B 
plague,  dysentery,  ana  hoopfaig^Oigh, 
are  all  caused  by  minute  ftnimsls.  Mm- 
mur  thought  that  the  smaH  deads  wlnsh 
sometimes  seem  to  hug  thcearth  Ini 
mer  weather  may  be  inseos 
Cuvier  speaks  of  the  ficAetse  ^ytfttafa 
of  insect  life.  6ir  H.  HbUand  thkiki 
that  the  outbreak  of  caibonealar  boBs 
which  occurred  some  yeals^agafn'Bsf- 
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land  may  have  had  its  origin  without 
the  By  stem,  as  a  virns  or  some  form  of 
orgimic  life.  Ehrenberg,  whose  wonder- 
ful investigations  have  been  heard  of 
everywhere,  speaks  of  the  "  milky  way 
of  smallest  organization."  The  electric 
beam  renders  the  figure  admirably  just. 
Henle  maintained  that  the  material  of 
all  contagious  diseases  is  not  merely 
organic,  but  matter  possessing  all  the 
characters  of  parasitic  life.  Eiselt  found 
pns  corpuscles  in  a  foundling  hospital 
where  the  children  were  suffering  from 
conjunctival  blennorrhcea,  and  proved 
conclusively  that  such  corpuscles  spread 
the  epidemic  without  contact  with  the 
infected  persons.  Pouchet,  the  able  and 
ardent  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of  hete- 
rogenesis,  has  devised  an  instrument 
called  an  adroscope  to  catch  the  micro- 
scopic particles  of  the  air.  This  instru- 
ment was  employed  by  Eiselt  in  the 
foregoing  inquiry.  Every  Alpine  man 
can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  De  Saus- 
sure's  remark  that  a  deep  blue  heaven 
portends  rain,  while  the  air  is  rendered 
turbid  by  a  succession  of  fine  days.  De 
la  Rive  ascribes  this  turbidity  to  organic 
germs  which  swathe  the  earth  as  a  light 
haze.  He  has  devised  a  photometer  for 
determining  the  transparency  of  such 
air,  and  of  connecting  this  with  the 
other  elements  of  meteorology.  He  also 
refers  to  the  bearing  of  the  subject  on 
epidemic  diseases. 

The  papers  of  Dr.  Budd,  in  relation  to 
contagious  diseases,  are  full  of  interest- 


ing facts,  and  marked  by  rare  logical 
force.  fVofessor  Lwter  has  brought  to 
my  notice  an  observation  of  bis  own,  the 
sagacity  of  which  is  so  strikingly  de- 
monstrated by  the  experiments  on  the 
breath  recorded  in  the  foregoing  lecture, 
that  I  prquose  to  give  it  special  atten- 
tion at  a  future  time.  In  a  pamphlet 
piibliedied  in  1850,  Mr.  Jeffreys  reveals 
some  exceedingly  unpleasant  facts  re- 
garding the  air  of  London.  He  had  then 
ventilated  a  house  with  filtered  air,  and 
examined  the  strained  matter.  I  refer 
to  page  16  <^f  his  pamphlet  for  a  state- 
ment of  what  that  matter  is.  Dr.  Angus 
Smith's  researches  on  the  air  of  Man- 
chester have  been  already  mentioned. 
Dr.  Smith  also  experimented  on  the  air 
of  cow-houses  and  stables,  and  con- 
cluded that  such  air  contains  more  par- 
ticles than  the  air  of  the  street.  Mr. 
Crookes  has  sought  to  entrap  the  germs 
in  infected  places.  Dr.  Greenhow  has 
examined  the  lungs  of  stone-workers, 
colliers,  and  potters,  and  found  imbedded 
in  them  mill-stone  dust,  silica,  alumina, 
and  iron.  The  important  researches  of 
Dr.  Stenhouse  on  the  action  of  charcoal, 
though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  pre- 
sent subject,  may  be  mentioned  here; 
and  also  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Maroet. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
imperfect  summary,  the  history  of  this 
subject  is  voluminous.  I  shall  probably 
return  to  it,  and  give  it  further  expan- 
sion. 


'•  ♦• 


'  Frtner^s  MngMdne. 
ANCIENT  AND  MEDIAEVAL  INDIA.* 


^  The  peculiar  pleasure  taken  by  Ame- 
ricans, like  Washington  Irving  and 
Hawthorne,  in  exploring  the  nooks  and 
comers  of  England  and  re-attaching  the 
threads  of  tradition  which  connect  their 
new  country  with  the  old  home  in  Eu- 
rope, might  not  inaptlv  be  paralleled  for 
us  Englishmen,  by  the  interest  of  re- 
searches concerning  the  progenitors  of 
our  whole  Aryan  stock  m  Persia  and 

^Afuieni  and  Mtdimcd  Jrufio.  By  ICre.  Man- 
ning. Allen  &  Co.,  London,  16d9, 2  vols.  6to, 
pp.  485  and  880. 


India.  While  antiquarians  of  the  ear- 
lier school  have  been  disputing  what  pro- 
portions of  our  language,  laws,  religion^ 
and  social  customs  are  derived  respect- 
ively from  Saxons,  Normans,  Danes,  Bo- 
mads,  and  Celts,  the  students  of  Zend 
and  Sanscrit  literature  have  been  occu- 
pied in  revealing  to  us  an  anoestry,  be- 
hind all  the  ancestries  of  which  we  had 
hitherto  taken  count;  a  primasval  Home 
whence  have  come  even  tiie  names  of 
our  closest  relationships,  and  the  fables 
and  fidrv  tales  of  our  nurseries.  Who 
would    have  dreamed  heretofore    that 
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when  an  English  parent  spoke  of  his 
^'  dnnghter,''  he  recalled,  in  that  familiar 
word,  the  days,  millenniums  past,  when 
the  young  maiden  of  the  old  Bactrian 
dwelling  was  '^  Bhe'who7nilks4he^ow8y^ 
even  as  our  legal  term  '^  spinster"  reverts 
to  the  comparatively  recent  time  when  it 
was  her  task  to  "«p»»"  ?  Who  that  till 
lately  told  a  child  the  henrt-brcaking  tale 
of  Llewellyn's  Dog,  supposed  that  he 
was  repeating  a  legend  familiar  to  men 
of  our  blood,  who  dwelt  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Himalayas  when  busy  Eng- 
land was  a  forest  ?  ^ 

As  yet  the  bearings  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  Orientalists  have  been  little 
apprehended.  The  innumerable  points 
at  which  they  must  eventually  impinge 
on  our  opinions  yet  wait  to  be  marked. 
Even  their  most  obvious  theological  con- 
sequences have  been  but  casually  noticed 
in  any  work  of  importance.  But  the 
time  has  nearly  arrived  when  such  a 
mass  of  new  truths  cannot  lie  inactive  in 
the  minds  of  the  cultivated  classes,  but 
must  begin  to  leaven  all  our  views  on 
etymology,  history,  philology,  art,  liter- 
ature, and  comparative  theology.  The 
share  which  the  revived  study  of  Greek 
at  the  lienaissance  had  in  directing  the 
movements  of  that  great  age,  must  in  a 
certain  partial  degree  have  its  parallel  in 
the  results  of  the  modem  acquisition  of 
Sanscrit.  As  one  realm  of  Heathendom 
was  rehabilitated  then,  and  the  devils 
with  which  mediaeval  imagination  had 
peopled  it  vanished  in  the  sunrise,  so  now 
another  and  yet  wider  field  is  conquered 
back  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  to 
partake  of  our  sympathies  and  widen  our 
comprehension  of  human  nature  itself. 
A  new  world  is  given  to  the  scholars  of 
the  day,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  it  does 
not  in  many  ways  "  redress  the  balance  " 
of  the  old. 

A  singular  contrast  may  be  traced  be- 
tween the  new  science  of  Indo-Persian 
antiquity  and  that  which  a  little  preceded 
it,  of  Egyptology.  In  opening  up  Egypt 
,  to  us,  Belzoni,  ChampoUion,  Wilkinson, 
and  Lepsius  gave  us  the  material  portion 
of  a  nation's  life.  In  expounding  the 
Yedas  and  the  Zend-Avesta,  Jones  and 
Wilson  and  Max  Miiller  and  Haug  and 
Westergaard  have  admitted  us  to  the 
inner  and  spiritual  part  The  buildings 
and  sculptures,  the  dress,  utensils,  toys, 
nay,  the  very  bodies  of  the  departed 


Egyptian  race,  all  these  the  sands  of  the 
Nile  have  given  baok.  But  except  the 
enigmatioal,  half-oomprebensible  ^'Book 
of  the  Dead,"  and  a  few  fragments  from 
papyri,  all  the  scholars  who  have  used 
GhampoUion's  key  to  hieroglyphios  have 
failed  to  .present  us  with  aaything^  to  be 
called  even  a  speoimen  of  figyptian  lit- 
erature. Not  merely  i)i  there  no  Iliad, 
no  Ramayana  of  Africa,  but  not  aringle 
counterpart  to  a  Pindaric  Ode,  or  Yedic 
Hymn.  Thus  we  know  the  Egyptians, 
even  while  their  embalmed  fomiB  atand 
beside  us  in  our  studies,  only  as  it  were 
at  second  hand.  We  see  what  they  did^ 
and  wo  infer  what  they  wers.  But  their 
hearts  have  never  spoken  to  owe  save  in 
the  touching  cry  of  bereave^  afflbctkm 
from  a  coffin-lid ;  or  in  the  awfial  sym- 
bols on  some  grand  sarcophagoi,  point- 
ing like  a  dnmb  Job  to  death  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  faith  that,  OTor  them 
both,  Osiris  the  Bedeemer  liveth. 

In  India  all  this  is  reversed.  We  have 
lecovered  the  inner  life  of  the  nation, 
but  not  the  outward.  Here,  in  the  real 
Juventus  Mundi — ^that  yonUi  whibhkad 
already  waned,  ere  Homer  «ang  or  Dsrid 
prayed — ^here  dwelt  the  poet-prophets  of 
the  Vedas,  in  whose  hymns  we  may  leid 
to-day  of  hopes  and  fears  and  doiibts 
and  speculations  which  onoe  filled  the 
hearts  and  stirred  the  bnuns,  whoaeduit 
has  been  scattered  for  ages  to  the  four 
winds.  Here  we  have  oo  momnuea  with 
their  parody  of  immortality ;  no  tombs 
stored  with  food  and  furniture  and  trin- 
kets ;  no  mural  pictures  showing  naeveiy 
detail  of  the  battles  and  the  affricoltore 
and  the  trades  of  the  dead  nation.  But 
though  we  have  not  one  tangible  object 
belonging  to  them,  we  have  learned  die 
very  words  of  the  men  who  wandered 
by  the  banks  of  Indus  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  possessing  those  words 
we  are  truly  nearer  to  them  as  intelligvit 
beings  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  be  to 
Egyptian  or  Ninevite. 

India,  then,  that  same  India  oyer  whieh 
our  flag  is  flyin^^  from  the  Hinudayaa  to 
Cape  Comorin,  is  the  field  of  literary  re- 
search which  offers  the  richest  treasures 
yet  to  be  explored.  The  Mominff  Land 
still  keeps  some  of  its  dew»  and  it  may 
yet  be  gathered  fresh  and  sweet  before 
the  locust  army  of  critics  and  ooannen- 
tators  have  made  it  their  prey. 

A  better  devised  book  than  the  one 
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we  now  purpose  to  notice  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  name.  It  aims  to  bring  to- 
gether within  the  compass  of  two  goodly 
volumes  a  general  bird's-eye  view  of  al! 
that  has  been  yet  disinterred  of  Indian 
literature,  with  the  revelations  thereby 
afforded  of  life  in  the  Peninsula  from  the 
earliest  Vedic  ages  onwards.  The  in- 
comparable industry  of  the  authoress  in 
collecting  and  sifting  the  materials 
for  so  great  a  work,  is  ftilly  equalled  by 
the  judj^ent  shown  in  their  selection. 
There  is  no  wading  for  the  reader, 
through  tedious  or  half-comprehensible 
passages,  such  as  of  course  abound  in 
the  original  Eastern  books.  The  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  points  in  each  old 
poem  or  story  have  been  picked  oat,  and 
the  passages  from  remote  works  bearing 
on  the  same  point  *  collated ;  insomuch 
that  the  reader  can  enjoy  in  a  few  hours 
the  fruits  which  it  would  have  cost  him 
a  dozen  years  of  study  to  gather  for 
himsel£  As  to  the  original  matter  car- 
rying on  the  thread  of  the  work,  we  can 
only  regret  that  the  writer  did  not  give 
us  much  more  of  it ;  for  the  observations 
are  always  instructive,  and  often  most 
suggestive  and  original.  Great  taste  has 
also  been  shown  in  the  selection  of  trans- 
lations fi-om  various  scholars, — Wilson, 
Max  Mtiller,  Goldstacker,  Muir,  and 
others ;  sometimes  affording  us  real  frag* 
ments  of  harmonious  poetry,  and  again, 
when  accuracy  of  interpretation  is  more 
to  the  i>urpose,  giving  us  quaint  little  bits 
of  obvious  literalism.  Li  a  word  the 
book  affords  for  Indian  literature  precise- 
ly the  sort  of  museum  which  Dr.  Gray 
desires  the  public  collections  to  supply 
for  Natural  History.  Instead  of  crowded 
ranges  of  objects  good  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent over  which  the  eye  wanders  and  the 
mind  wearies,  we  have  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  specimens  carefully  selected 
as  the  most  characteristic  and  remark- 
able, some  of  them  in  the  fullest  glory 
which  the  taxidermist-translator  can  pre* 
serve;  and  others,  perhaps  still  more 
instructively,  prepared  as  skeletons.  The 
review  of  a  book  which  is  itself  a  rast 
Revieiw  must  of  necessity  be  the  briefest 
epitome.  Our  object  will  be  to  obtain 
some  general  idea  of  the  sort  of  treas- 
ures to  be  found  in  this  cabinet  of  **  ca- 
riosities of  literature." 

Twelve  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era  is  the  latest  date  to  which  competent 


scholars  assign  the  final  compilation  of 
the  Rig- Veda  Hymns  in  the  shape 
wherein  they  now  stand.  During  nil  the 
intervening  ages  the  absolutely  divine 
honors  paid  to  the  book  throughout 
India — honors  far  exceeding  those  which 
Jews,  Moslems,  or  Puritan  Christians 
have  paid  to  their  scriptures — have  prob- 
ably secured  fbr  us  the  well-nigh  un- 
changed transmission  of  each  venerable 
verse.  Of  course  the  age  of  the  Rishis, 
or  sacred  poets,  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  hymns,  must  ascend  considerably 
higher  in  point  of  antiquity  than  the  re- 
cension of  their  poems.  To  draw  from 
their  fragmentary  allusions  a  picture  of 
life  as  it  then  existed,  is  a  task  of  great 
interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  the  Vedic 
Aryans  had  long  migrated  from  the 
northern  cradle  of  their  race,  and  were 
settled  in  the  part  of  India  which  lies 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Saraswati. 
M.  de  Saint-Martin  has  identified  most 
of  the  seven  rivers  mentioned  in  the 
Vedas  as  those  of  the  Punjaub.  Their 
enemies  the  Dasyus  (literally  "  Robbers," 
a  dark  race,  and  probably  the  aborigines 
of  the  country)  still  infested  their  borders. 
They  were  given  to  agriculture,  and 
used  ploughs  and  carts  drawn  by  oxen. 
They  had  roads,  and  caravanserais  at 
distances  along  the  roads.  Metals  were 
in  common  use,  and  gold  coins  called 
Nishkas  were  circulated.  Gambling 
was  a  prevailing  vice ;  several  hymns 
alluding  to  it  and  deploring  its  results 
with  those  of  intoxication.  Women 
were  not  shut  up  in  Zenanas,  but  ap- 
peared in  public  drawn  in  chariots,  and 
are  spoken  of  with  tender  affection. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
castes  at  this  earliest  period,  but  they 
appear  in  the  time  of  the  Yagur-Veda. 
Trade  was  already  fiourishing.  In  the 
Rig-Veda  it  is  said  that  "  Merchants 
desirous  of  gain  crowd  the  great  waters 
with  their  ships.**  Kings,  and  wealthy 
men,  were  splendid  in  their  habits,  and 
the  natural  treasures  of  India  wer6  all 
discovered  and  used;  Qold  and  gems 
were  plentiful.  Swift  horses  were  highly 
estimated ;  the  most  precious  of  all  sac- 
rifices to  the  gt>ds  being  the  Aswamedha, 
or  sacrifice  of  a  horse.  Elephants  were 
tamed  and  greatly  cherished ;  the  god 
Indra  being  described  in  the  Rig- Veda 
as  invoked  for  their  protection. 
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The  religion  of  these  Aryans  of  the 
Yediti  times  is  a  subject  far  too  large 
and  complicated  to  be  here  properly 
treated.  Some  of  the  passages  of  the 
sacred  hymns  throwing  most  light  n{>on 
it  have  been  quoted  in  this  Magazine 
from  Prof.  Max  Mliller's  Chips  and 
from  Bunsen^s  Grod  in  History,  Oar 
present  author  has  drawn  together  a 
number  of  extracts  from  various  transla- 
tions, enabling  the  reader  to  form  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  curious 
variety  of  incipient  theologies  and 
nascent  philosophies  which  are  bound 
up  together  even  in. the  first  and  oldest 
Veda.  The  prevailing  principle  of  all 
seems  to  be,  that  while  the  Nature-gods 
— the  Sky,  Heaven,  Fire,  the  Sun,  the 
Dawn,  <fec. — ^are  all  separately  adored, 
the  particular  god  who  is  invoked  in  any 
hymn  is,  for  the  time  being,  nearly 
always  identified  as  supreme  and  univer- 
sal. One  god  has  many  names,  or 
sometimes  boars  the  name  of  another; 
metaphysical  ideas  are  deified;  and, 
in  a  very  prominent  manner,  Agni  (or 
common  domestic  fire)  is  treated  as  the 
earthly  representative  of  the  Sun. 
Noble  psalms  of  praise,  and  toudiing  en- 
treaties for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  are 
made  to  these  beings  when  contemplated 
as  supreme;  but  the  whole  system  is 
evidently  as  yet  inchoate  and  in  a  fluid 
state.  We  cannot  but  surmise  that,  if  at 
that  period  a  Zoroaster  or  Moses  or 
Buddha  had  been  born  in  the  Punjaub, 
be  would  have  seized  on  the  yet  vague 
aspirations  of  his  countrymen  and 
moulded  them  into  a  defined  creed.  But 
Brahminism  was  then,  and  has  ever  since 
been,  a  religion  (perhaps  the  only  reli- 
gion in  the  world),  not  tracing  its  origin 
to  one  mediatorial  prophet-soul.  Every- 
where else  in  the  Last  and  West  we  find 
faith  clinging  to  some  one  great  name, 
some  man  or  demigod  to  whom  weaker 
mortals  look  and  cry,  "Thy  God  shall  be 
our  God  :  what  thou  hnst  seen,  that  can 
we  take  on  thy  assurance ; "  some  Moses 
who  has  seen  Jehovah  on  the  mount  of 
viiiion,  and  the  reflected  glory  of  whose 
face  is  enough  to  convince  the  herd. 
Brahminism  has  had  a  host  of  major  and 
minor  prophets,  during  its  five  and  thirty 
centuries  of  sway,  from  the  old  Kishis 
who  wrote  the  Rig-Veda  to  their 
followers  who  added  the  Upanishads 
and    Dharma    Sastras.      But    it      has 


had  no  Zoroaster,  no  Mosciii  no  Maho- 
met. 

The  modificationa-  which  the  early 
Yedic  faith  underwent  in  the  oourse  of 
a^s  would  of  oourse  be  a  study  no  less 
difficult  and  obscure  than  its  original 
form;  or  rather  formlessnesflL  Not  a 
trace  of  the  Trimourti  of  Brahma,  Seeva, 
and  Vishnu  which  now  occapies  the 
summit  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon,  can  be 
found  for  ages  after  the  Yedic  period, 
and  the  whole  gross  and  hideoiu  my- 
thology of  later  times  was  then  un- 
born. 

Taking  these  slight  dewB  in  hand  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  passages  selected  by  Mrs.  Manning, 
as  displaying  the  moral  and  philosophio 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  the  authors  of 
the  most  ancient  Vedas.  These  authors, 
it  appears,  were  seven,  or  {on  better  ait 
thority,  according  to  Max  MliUer)  eight 
poets  called  Hishis,  The  fanulies  of 
these  poets  were  in  after  times  all  regis- 
tered, and  became  the  depositariea  of 
the  eight  Mandalaa  or  books,  into  whidi 
the  collection  of  hymns  was  divided. 
The  most  interesting  of  these  Kshis 
were  two  to  whose  lives  and  doings 
constant  reference  in  after  times  wss 
made,  namely,  Vasishta  and  YisVrftmitra. 
Strange  to  say,  here  ahnost  in  the  earlieit 
glimpse  of  human  religion  we  find  the 
representatives  of  the  Friest  and  of-  the 
Prophet.  Vasishta  is  the  author  of  the 
most  touching  hymns  in  the  Yedas;  or, 
as  Hindoos  would  express  it,  he  is  the 
Seer  to  whom  they  were  divinely  com- 
municated. ^^They  are,**  says  Mrs. 
Manning,  ^^  simple  genuine  uttennoeSi 
confessing  sin,  and  yearning  after  an  un- 
known God."  Yiswftmitra,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  was  a  powerful  soldier,  the 
originator  of  the  great  reli«ons  cere- 
monies, and  the  composer  of  paahns  of 
the  cursing  order :  ^  May  the  vile  wrstoh 
who  hates  us  &11 !  May  his  br^ith  of 
life  depart  I  As  the  tree  suffers  from  the 
axe,  as  the  flower  is  cut  o£^  as  the  caul- 
dron, leaking,  scatters  from,  so  nay 
mine  enemy  perish  I "  * 

So  important  were  these  two  Kdus 
that  their  names  became  typical  in  Hin- 
doo story,  and  reappear  as  living  pe^ 
sonages  long  ages  after  the  date  of  the 
Vedas.    In  the  Ramayana  each  of  fbem 

*  Huir,  Origtnol  Banacrii  Ta^rt^  L,pL  S71  ] 
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plays  an  impoitant  and  characteristic  part, 
much  as  Hebrew  prophets  in  an  analogous 
way  were  revived,  in  writings  supposed 
to  carry  on  their  ideas  and  sentiments. 

In  reviewing  Mrs.  Manning^s  quota- 
tions, the  difficulty  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten of  obtaining  anything  like  a  veritable 
translation  of  a  single  sentence  of  an  an- 
cient book.  Two  errors  constantly  be- 
set all  efforts  to  attain  such  an  end.  One 
is  the  production  of  a  mere  cloud  of 
words,  each  having  perhaps  some  pre- 
tension to  be  the  best  known  rendering 
of  the  original,  but  forming  altogether 
in  their  syntax  something  extremely 
like  nonsense.  Such  translations  the 
English  reader  very  properly  declines  to 
accept  as  the  pregnant  words  which  have 
held  their  place  as  inspired  oracles  among 
civilized  nations  for  thousands  of  years. 
The  other  error  is  the  rendering  of  the 
aocient  book  into,  not  only  the  words, 
but  the  thoughts  of  modern  Europe, 
so  that  we  possess  in  the  supposed  trans- 
lation not  what  an  Eastern  poet  said 
thirty  centuries  ago,  but  what  an  Eng- 
lishman would  say  for  him  if  set  down 
with  the  heads  of  his  subject  dictated. 
This  last  error  was  more  common  among 
the  older  generation  of  scholars  than 
the  present,  and  few  things  are  more 
mortifying  to  the  humble  student  who 
has  built  up  his  theories  of  ancient  reli- 
^on  and  morality  on  the  supposed  fidel- 
ity of  translations  than  to  find  the  ground 
taken  from  under  him  by  a  new  transla- 
tor who  assures  him  that  the  text 
in  question  is  a  mere  Christian  para- 
phrase of  the  original,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Sanscrit  or  Zend  to  war- 
rant his  deductions.  For  an  example  of 
this  sort  of  thing  we  have  no  need  to 
go  beyond  the  famous  Gdyatri,  or  holi- 
est text  of  the  Yedas,  in  the  third  Man- 
dala  of  the  Rig-Yeda,  a  verse  specially 
interesting,  as  it  has  been'  repeated  by 
millions  of  pious  Hindoos  every  morn- 
ing, for  at  least  three  thousand  years. 
It  was  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones 
thus :  ^^  Let  us  adore  the  supremacy  of 
that  Divine  Sun,  the  Godhead,  who  illu- 
minates all,  who  recreates  all,  from 
whom  all  proceed,  to  whom  all  must  re- 
turn; whom  we  invoke  to  direct  our  un- 
derstandings aright  in  our  progress 
towards  His  holy  seat."  *    Our  present 

•  WorJc8,    Vol  xiii.,  p.  86t. 


authoress,  following  (doubtless  correct- 
ly) the  greater  accuracy  of  Professor 
Wilson,*  gives  us  this  magnificent  prayer 
reduced  to  the  following  distressing  di- 
mendons:  "  We  meditate  on  that  desira- 
ble light  of  the  divine  Savitri  (the  Snn- 
God),  who  influences  our  pious  rites  " ! 

The  secret  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  priesthood  in  India  till  it  culminated 
in  the  monstrous  usurpation  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  recent  ages,  is  a  problem  full  of 
interest,  and  unfortunately  not  devoid 
of  instruction  even  for  us  in  England  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  Nothmg  can 
be  more  anti-historical  than  the  notion 
of  Voltaire  and  his  compeers  that  the 
various  priesthoods  of  Heathendom,  the 
bonzes,  talapoins  and  Dmids,  whom  he 
so  delighted  to  ridicule  and  abuse,  were 
thoroughly  wide-awake  sceptics^  wholly 
free  from  the  superstitions  of  their  flocks 
and  playing  upon  them  with  conscious 
hypocrisy.  Common  sense  shows  us 
that  even  the  foremost  men  of  each 
age  and  country  have  their  minds  so  im- 
bued and  dyed  with  the  belief  and  sen- 
timents among  which  they  have  been 
brought  up  that  it  is  at  most  only  a 
question  of  a  few  shades  lighter  or  dark- 
er between  them  and  their  contempora- 
ries and  compatriots.  The  exercise  of 
the  priestly  functions  tends  probably  in 
a  greater  degree  than  any  other  profession 
to  impress  the  character,  and  create  a 
type  for  itself.    But  the  priestly 


new 


mind  so  moulded,  is  the  reverse  of  a 
sceptical  one.  It  was  because  the  French 
abb^s  were  so  little  like  priests,  and  so 
much  like  men  of  the  world,  that  they 
shrugged  their  shoulders  at  the  Mass. 
Human  nature,  ecclesiastical  or  other- 
wise, leads  men  to  magnify,  not  to  dis- 
parage their  own  functions.  ^^  Notlimg 
like  leather,^'  cries  the  shoemaker ;  and 
it  would  be  marvellous  indeed  if  the  in- 
dividual who  is  recognized  by  others  as 
exercising  the  highest  of  all  possible 
offices,  even  that  of  an  Ambassador  of 
Heaven,  should  make  light  of  his  mission. 
Fiery  St.  Paul  thought  it  was  actually  a 
logical  argument  to  prove  immortality, 
that  *^  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  are  we 
of  all  men  the  most  miserable.''  Every 
minister  of  religion  must  similarly  feel 
driven  to  believe  that  t)ie  isdih  to  which 
his  whole  life  is  devoted  is  true,  or  else 

♦  Works,    Vol.  xiiL,  p.  SCt. 
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he  18  of  all  men  most  silly ; — instead  of 
(as  he  constantly  affirms)  of  all  men  the 
only  one  truly  wise. 

The  Brahmins  were  then  undoubtedly 
men  who  believed  in  themselves,  their 
gods,  and  their  office.  But  such  genuine 
fliith  by  no  means  excluded  an  equally 
clear  confidence  in  the  utility  of  judi- 
cious appeals  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
their  disciples,  entailing  the  usual  amount 
of  impudent  assertion  of  special  Divine 
favor,  and  curious  reliance  on  magical 
ceremonies.  Here  in  the  very  da^vn  of 
the  world  we  find  the  two  leading  fea- 
tures of  priestcraft  are  fblly  marked  al- 
ready. The  priest  places  himself  as  the 
indispensable  mediator  between  the  lay- 
man and  the  Deity;  and  the  priest's 
power  to  influence  the  gods  is  exercised 
through  the  medium  of  sacramental  rites, 
to  which  he  alone  can  give  efficacy. 

Among  the  earliest  functions  of  the 
Indian  priestly  tribe  was  that  of  Pttro- 
hita  or  nouse-priest  attached  to  a  prince- 
ly household.  An  old  Aryan,  like  an  old 
Israelite,  thought  that  good  fortune  would 
befall  him  if  ho  could  but  have  "a  Levite 
to  be  his  priest;"  and  the  Hindoo  Levite 
was  no  way  slow  to  impress  on  him  the 
truth  of  such  a  conviction.  According- 
ly the  Rishi  Vamadeva  says  (p.  70) : — 

The  king  before  whom  there  walks  a  priest 
lives  well  established  in  his  own  house;  to 
him  the  earth  yields  forever,  and  before  him 
the  people  bow  of  their  own  accord.  Unop- 
posed he  conquers  treasures.  The  gods  pro- 
tect him. 

Threats  against  recalcitrants  who 
would  not  pay  priestly  dues  were  of  cor- 
responding strength.  In  the  Kig-Veda, 
X.  16G,  a  wealthy  man  who  offers  no  li- 
bation is  "  grasped  in  the  fist  by  Indra 
and  slain."  Complaints  of  "niggards" 
and  "  men  who  give  nothing  "  are  as  com- 
mon as  in  the  addresses  of  Irish  parish 
priests  from  their  altars.  If  a  wicked 
king  eat  a  Brahmin's  cow  he  is  assured 
he  will  find  the  beef  poisonous.  "  The 
priest's  tongue  is  a  bow-string,  his  voice 
is  a  barb,  and  his  windpipe  is  arrow- 
points  smeared  with  fire."  In  the  Atharva 
Veda  (v.  18),  it  is  declared  that  "When- 
ever a  king  fancying  himself  mighty 
seeks  to  devour  a  Brahmin,  his  kingdom 
is  broken  up.  Ruin  overflows  it  as  water 
swamps  a  leaky  boat."  Highly  edifying 
tales  of  kings  who  gave  their  priests  fii- 
bulous  bribes  of  thousands  of  girls  and 


tens  of  thousands  of  elephants,  and  were 
divinely  rewarded  accordingly,  are  like- 
wise common.  The  laat  chapter  of  the 
Aitareya  Brahamana  tells  ns  that  ^Tbe 

fods  do  not  eat  the  food  of  a  king  who 
eeps  no  house-priest.  Even  when  not  in- 
tending to  make  asaerifice,  a  king  should 
appoint  a  house-priest."  Nor  is  it  only 
in  gifts  that  the  king  has  to  pay  for  the 
spiritual  advantages,  bat  also  iu  persoD. 
One  part  of  the  ceremony  of  appointing 
a  house-priest  requires  that  the  king 
wash  the  holy  man's  feet :  doubtless  a 
wholesome  exercise  of  hnmility  where- 
with to  commence  future  relations  1 

But  the  Brahmins  evidently  placed 
their  grand  reliance,  beyond  what  inreats 
and  promises  could  afford  them,  on  the 
influence  to  be  obtained  through  tlie  use 
of  an  elaborate  and  splendid  euUus,  The 
principle  in  human  nature  which  leads 
us  to  feel  attachment  for  whatever  has 
cost  us  much  pains,  has  been  doubtless 
understood  by  the  founders  of  oU  re- 
ligions. How  much  of  the  Jews'  devotion 
to  their  faith  has  been  due,  not  only  to 
its  purity  and  grandeur,  bat  also  to  tbe 
impression,  ground  into  their  minds  lor 
thirty  centuries  by  the  perpetual  repeti- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  feasts  and  ceremoniei, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  As  ons 
of  the  ablest  living  Jews,  Pbilipssohiii 
has  remarked,  these  rites  built  up  the 
nation  into  a  citadel,  wherein  the  truth  of 
the  Divine  Unity  was  lodged,  to  be  pre- 
served forever  as  in  the  iortress  of  the 
human  race. 

And  to  the  natural  influence  of  cere- 
monies on  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
share  in  their  peiibrmance,  the  BrahmiBS 
(doubtless  sincerely)  added  the  wildest 
belief  in  their  efllcacy  as  cdestial  ma* 
chinery  capable  of  actuidly  compelliiqj 
the  Deity.  .  Few  weaknesses  of  Dmnan 
nature  afford  a  more  curious  study  than 
this,  the  all  but  ubiquitous  belief  in  the 
efiScacy  of  magic  ceremonies,  as  con* 
tradistinguished  from  spiritual  prayer. 
That  a  man,  himself  capable  of  bemg 
moved  by  the  entreaty  of  his  childmt 
should  believe  that  his  Creator  may  he 
touched  by  his  own  imploring  cry  is 
natural  and  obvious.  But  that  the  ume 
man,  who  himself  would  only  be  vexed  by 
the  performance  before  him  of  mmieaih 
ing  and  wearisome  ceremonial  antica^ 
should  suppose  that  a  higher  being  than 
himself  takes  espedal  delight  in  them, 
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and  becomes  through  their  means  favor- 
able to  the  antic-maker's  wishes,  this  is 
trnly  paradoxical.  A  dog  which  has 
learned  to  **  beg,**  and  which  rises  on  its 
hind  legs  with  ridiculous  confidence  in 
the  validity  of  that  innocent  incantation 
whenever  it  desires  a  bone,  is  the  only 
parallel  we  can  imagine  to  such  fatuous 
credulity.  ^Yet  the  belief  seems  abso- 
lutely ineradicable.  In  vain  for  three 
thousand  years  have  the  world's  greatest 
prophets  denounced  it.  Isaiah  and  Micah 
might  almost  as  well  have  held  their 
peace  for  all  the  attention  which  Europe 
or  Asia  have  ever  paid  to  their  argu- 
ments. At  this  very  hour,  a  not  incon- 
siderable section  of  the  national  church 
of  this  Protestant  country  labors  with 
might  and  main  to  revive  the  faith  in 
the  magic  of  one  class  of  such  obser- 
vances; and  to  send  us  back  from  beau- 
tiftil  symbols  of  self-abnegation  and  self- 
consecration  to  the  heathenism  of  "feed- 
ing on  a  sacrifice,"  just  as  if  no  one  had 
ever  asked,  "Of  what  avail  your  sacri- 
fices ?  Cease  to  do  evil.  Learn  to  do 
well." 

In  no  religion  does  the  notion  of  for- 
mal sacrifice  seem  to  have  reached  a 
greater  height  of  absurdity  than  in  that 
of  Brahminism.  South ey's  "Curse  of 
Kehama  *'  has  rendered  some  notion  of 
it  familiar  to  us.  "Who  knows  the 
proper  application  of  sacrifice,"  says 
Haug,  "  is  in  fact  looked  upon  as  the 
real  master  of  the  world,  for  any  desire 
he  can  entertain  may  be  thus  gratified. 
Tlie  Yajna  (sacrifice)  taken  as  a  whole 
is  looked  on  as  a  machine  erery  piece  of 
which  must  tally  with  another,  or  as  a 
staircase  by  which  one  may  ascend  to 
heaven.  It  exists  from  eternity.  The 
creation  of  the  world  is  the  fruit  of  sac- 
rifice." This  wonder-working  sacrifice 
is,  alas !  all  the  time,  not  a  grand  act  of 
devotion  or  self-immolation,  but  simply 
the  accurate  performance  of  a  compli- 
cated ritual  observance  involving  in  one 
case  the  slaughter  of  a  horse,  and  in 
another  the  preparation  and  dnnking  of 
the  juice  of  a  particular  herb.  In  the 
fifth  chapter  of  her  book,  Mrs.  Manning 
has  given  us  very  curious  details  of  the 
forms  belongine  to  the  most  interesting 
of  these  rites,  the  Soma-sacrifice,  accom- 
panied by  a  plan  of  the  hall  or  enclosure 
prepared  for  its  celebration.  Her  infor- 
mation is  derived  from  Dr.  Haug,  who 


actually  induced  a  Srotriya  Brahmin, 
possessed  of  "Apostolic  succession" 
and  specially  qualified,  to  rehearse  the 
whole  ceremony  for  his  edification  in  a 
secluded  corner  of  his  own  premises — 
of  course  not  without  a  suitable  "  con- 
sideration,*' though  we  presume  a  lesser 
one  than  in  the  good  old  time  when,  we 
are  told,  the  honoraire  of  the  Hotri,  or 
celebrant,  was  a  fee  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  cows.  Nothing  was  ever  devised 
more  intricate  than  these  rites  with  their 
innumerable  little  fires  and  scats  and 
posts  and  processions,  up  and  down  and 
round  about.  The  shortest  period  ex- 
pended in  their  performance  is  five  days, 
and  we  are  informed  that  they  may  last 
a  thousand  years.  The  most  curious 
point  about  the  whole  ceremony,  how- 
ever, is  one  which  we  wish  that  Mrs. 
Manning  had  brought  out  with  greater 
distinctness.  It  is  that  it  includes  both 
a  Baptism  and  an  Eucharist ;  a  rite  in- 
tended to  signify  Regeneration,  and  a 
rite  consisting  in  "feeding  on  a  sacri- 
fice ; "  and  drinking  a  liquid  which  is 
itself  frequently  described  as  a  god,  and 
which  receives  adoration. 

The  baptismal  part  of  the  ceremony, 
Mrs.  Manning  says,  was  apparently 
suggested  by  "  a  feeling  nearly  akin  to 
belief  in  original  sin  " : — 

The  gods,  and  especially  Vishnu  and  Agni 
(fire),  are  invoked  to  come  to  the  offering 
with  the  Diksha.  Dikshd,  we  are  told,  means 
"  a  new  birth."  Agni  as  fire,  and  Vishnu  as 
the  8UDy  are  invoked  to  deanse  the  sacrificer. 
The  worshipper  is  then  covered  up  in  a  doth, 
on  the  outside  of  which  is  placed  the  skin 
of  a  black  antelope ;  and  afler  a  certain  time 
has  elapsed  and  specified  prayers  have  been 
recited,  the  New  feirth  is  considered  to  have 
been  accomplished,  and  the  regenerated  man 
descends  to  bathe. 

As  the  proper  nourishment  of  a  new- 
bom  child  is  milk,  the  regenerated  sacri- 
ficer is  after  baptism  made  to  drink 
milk  by  the  aid  of  a  special  spoon. 
After  many  more  tedious  operations,  he 
is  prepared  for  the  great  ceremony  of 
the  fifth  day,  when  the  Soma  is  conse- 
crated by  the  seven  assistant  priests, 
and  drunk  by  them  and  the  sacrificer  at 
morning,  midday,  and  evening.  Our 
authoress  has  given  ns  a  drawing  of  the 
plant  from  which  the  Soma  juice  is 
crushed,  and  we  are  informed  in  a  note. 
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that  it  is  the  Asdepias  Adda  of  Rox- 
burgh, now  more  oommonly  called  the 
Sarcostema  Viininalis,  or  Sarcostcma 
Brevistigma.  It  has  hardly  perceptible 
leaves,  small  sweet  white  flowers,  and 
yields  a  pure  milky  juice  of  an  acid 
flavor  ill  great  abundance.  It  grows  on 
the  hills  of  the  Punjaub  and  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast ;  but  to  make  it  sacrificially 
efficacious,  it  must,  like  the  mandrake, 
be  "  plucked  by  night,"  and  by  moon- 
light, torn  up  by  the  roots  and  not  cut 
down.  When  so  gathered  it  must  be 
carried  on  a  cart  drawn  by  two  he-goats. 
The  Soma  thus  obtained  is  much  more 
in  the  Hrnhmin  theology  than  a  mere 
object  of  sacrifice  or  symbol.  All  other 
things  connected  with  sacrifice,  the 
horn,  the  post,  the  kettle,  and  even  the 
ladle,  are  all  praised  in  extravagant 
terms  as  sacred;  but  the  Soma  alone 
"  becomes  an  independent  deity."  "  The 
beverage  is  divine;  it  purifies,  it  is  a 
water  of  life,  it  gives  health  and  immor- 
tiility."  Muir  has  translated  a  hymn 
concerning  it  from  the  Rig- Veda,  viii. 
88:— 

WeVe  quaffed  the  Soma  brigbt. 

And  are  immortal  grown ; 
"Wo've  entered  into  light, 

And  all  the  gods  have  known. 
Wliat  mortal  now  can  harm, 

Or  foemau  vex  ua  more  ? 
Throuijli  thee  beyond  alarm, 

Immortal  God  I  wo  soar. 

The  third  means  by  which  the  Brah- 
mins assured  their  power  was  also  not 
without  significance.  They  did  not  ap- 
prove of  "  secular  education."  Like  M. 
Dnpanloup,  they  desired  that  the  young 
should  be  brought  up  very  literally  "  aux 
genoux  de  Tcglise."  "  Godless  Colleges  " 
were  unheard  of  in  Ancient  India.  The 
laborious  care  with  which  all  students 
were  aftiliatedto  "  spiritual  fuhen,"  and 
instructed  bv  them  m  the  dutv  of  order- 
nig  themselves  lowly  and  reverently  to 
pastors  and  masters,  is  extremely  clear. 
There  never  was,  and  never  could  be  a 
"Young  India"  till  English  rule  had  left 
s}>aoe  for  the  growth  of  so  portentous  a 
plant.  Every  youthful  Brahmin  was  re- 
ouirod  to  live  twelve  vears  with  his 
Brahmin  tutor,  called  liis  Guroo,  and 
was  jKnnitted  to  spend  forty-eight  years 
if  he  ple:ised  as  a  student.  The  lessons 
consisted  mainly  in  the  acquirement  of 


the  holy  verses  orally  and  by  heart 
There  were  also  pariahads  or  universit jes 
for  older  students,  whose  fame  still  lin- 
gers in  the  northwest  of  India. 

We  now  proceed  to  give,  following 
our  authoress's  guidance,  a  brief  tynoptis 
of  Sanscrit  literature. 

At  the  head  of  all,  and  always  a8si|B:ned 
by  far  the  highest  honors,  are  the  Four 
Yedas.  Some  idea  of  tlie  sanctity  at- 
tached to  these  books  may  be  obtuned 
from  the  fact  that  the  common  imagea 
of  Brahma  are  made  to  this  day  in  India 
holding  one  of  tho  Vedas  in  eaoh  of  the 
four  hands.  Each  Veda  consists  of  two 
parts  the  S(vihita  or  lyric  portion,  and 
the  Brahmana  or  prose  appNendix. 

1.  The  Rig-Veda,  the  most  anoient 
and  sacred  of  all  Sanscrit  books.  It  con- 
sists of  all  the  oldest  hymns. 

2.  The  Sama-Yeda.  This  book  oon- 
sists  of  hymns,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  Rig- Veda,  bat 
are  here  arranged  in  order  to  be  chutsd 
by  the  priests. 

3.  The  Yajur-Yeda  consists  of  ▼arioos 
rituals  and  liturgies.  The  whole  of  diis 
Yeda  is  considerably  more  racent  than 
the  two  former.  As  already  remarked, 
the  institution  of  caste  first  appears  in  it 
The  Yajur-Yeda  is  itself  of  two  dislinot 
epochs--the  older  portion  is  calhid  the 
Black,  and  the  latter  the  White  Yqur 
Yeda.  As  the  sacrificial  Veda  (as  its 
name  imports),  it  obtains  great  reqwet, 
and  is  spoken  of  by  some  of  the  oommen- 
tators  as  superior  to  all  the  other  Vedss; 
just  as  the  book  of  Leviticus  might  hare 
been  perhaps  r^arded  by  a  Rabfam  ss 
more  important  than  the  Psalms. 

4.  The  Atharra-Yeda,  oonustiDg  of 
both  hymns  and  prose  pieces,  belonsiag 
to  a  later  age  and  marked  by  a  peoIuia^ 
ly  servile  and  cringing  spirit 

Added  to  the  hymns  it  oontunS|  eadi 
Vedn,  as  already  stated,  has  idso  a.  por- 
tion called  its  Brahmanaa. 

The  Aitareya  Brahmana,  belongii^to 
the  Rig- Veda,  consists  of  eight  booksof 
prayers,  proper  for  the  Soma  sacrifice ; 
and  narrations  connected  with  it  ni 
other  sacrifices. 

The  Sama-Yeda  has  ei^ht  Brahmanas 
attached  to  it;  but  their  contents  are 
not  fully  known.  They  appear  toTefcr 
to  various  incantations. 

The  Satapatha  Brahmana  beloi^  to 
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the  White  or  later  Yajui^Veda.  It  de- 
scribes sundry  pastoral  festivals  and  cere- 
monies, especially  those  of  the  full  moon. 
The  most  important  portion,  however, 
consists  of  strange  speonlaticms  on  the 
origin  of  things.  Some  of  these  are  wild 
in  the  extreme.  Prajapati,  for  instance, 
the  source  of  all  created  things^  is  him- 
self described  as  the  seven  Rishis  in  one 
person;  while  other  notions  about  sin, 
death,  and  immortality,  are  to  us  quite 
unmeaning.  In  this  Brahmana  we  find 
many  allusions  to  Manu^  the  originator 
of  all  worship ;  the  ancestor  of  the  Aryan 
Hindoos; — the  original  Man  —  from 
whom  the  Sanscrit,  and  our  own  name 
for  a  human  being,  are  derived.  The 
German  ManntAB^  the  ancestor  of  the 
Teutons,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  identified 
with  this  mythological  patriarch  of  the 
whole  Aryan  family. 

Again,  beyond  the  four  Yedas  and 
their  Brahmanas,  the  next  order  of  com- 
positions are  mystic  writings  called 
Aranyakas  and  Upanishads,  supposed  to 
be  supplementary  to  t^e  former  scrip- 
tures. One  of  these,  the  Brihad  Aranya- 
ka,  contains  a  passage  so  curious  that  I 
cannot  pass  it  over.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue  between  a  Brahmin  and  his 
wife.    The  wife  asks : — 

"What  ray  lord  knoweth  of  immortality 
may  he  tell  mc  ?  " 

Tajnavalkya  replied :  "  Thou,  who  art  truly 
dear  to  me,  thou  speakest  dear  words.  Sit 
down.  I  will  explain  it  to  thee.  ...  A  hus- 
band is  loved,  not  because  we  love  the  hus- 
band, but  because  we  love  in  him  the  Divine 
Spirit.  A  wife  is  loved,  not  because  we  love 
her,  but  because  we  love  in  her  the  Divine 
Spirit.  ....  It  is  with  us  when  we  enter  the 
Divine  Spirit^  as  if  a  lump  of  salt  was  thrown 
into  the  sea.  It  caunot  be  taken  out  again. 
The  water  becomes  salt,  but  the  salt  disap- 
pears. When  we  have  passed  away,  there 
is  ho  longer  any  name.  This  I  tell  thee,  my 
wife." 

Maitriyi  said:  "My  lord,  thou  hast  be- 
wildered me,  saying  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  name,  when  we  have  passed  away.'' 

The  philosophic  husband  replies  to 
this  feminine  ^^  longing  afler  inmior- 
tality  "  by  observing  that  what  he  has 
told  her  is  ^^  sufficient  to  the  highest 
knowledge,"  and  that  as  the  Divine  Self 
is  all  in  all,  there  cannot  be  any  other 
immortality  for  man  than  that  of  the 
lump  of  the  salt.     '^  Having  said  this. 


Yajnavalkya  left  his  wife  forever  and 
went  into  the  solitude  of  the  forests." 
A  very  logical  conclusion  !  Other  peo- 
ple beside  the  poor  puzzled  wife  (our 
authoress  observes)  were  dissatisfied-  as 
time  went  on  with  the  salt  theory  of  ex- 
istence, and  the  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion was  projected  out  of  their  aspira- 
tions, and  became  at  last  a  portion  of 
the  national  creed,  in  whose  earlier  form 
it  had  no  place.  "A  living  dog,"  says 
the  Jew,  "  is  better  than  a  dead  lion." 
*'*'  It  is  better  to  live  an  individual  exis- 
tence," says  the  heart,  of  Hindoo  hu- 
manity, ^^  even  as  a  snake  or  a  rat,  than 
to  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  Deity  like  the 
lump  of  salt  in  the  sea." 

Beidde  the  Aranyakas,  and  of  the 
same  character  with  them,  arc  the 
Upanishads,  which  are  the  portion  of 
Sanscrit  literature  chiefly  studied  by 
modern  Hindoos,  and  possessed  of  the 
greatest  philosophical  interest.  The 
word  Upanishad  is  supposed  to  mean 
"secret,"  and  the  books  bearing  that 
name  are  treatises  attempting  to  solve  the 
great  secrets  of  the  universe;  the  nature 
of  God,  and  of  the  soul,  and  the  history 
of  creation.  They  are  somewhat  numer- 
ous, and  were  composed  by  various  in- 
dependent thinkers  at  different  times. 
The  writers'  names  are  never  mentioned. 
"They  appear,"  says  Mrs.  Manning,  '|  to 
have  been  possessed  by  an  ardent  spirit 
of  aspiration  of  which  Sanscrit  religious 
literature  is  the  result  and  the  expo- 
nent." 

Many  of  the  Upanishads  have  been 
translated  into  English,  and  contain 
some  of  the  best  known  expressions  of 
Hindoo  piety.  In  one  of  them,  the 
Talaviiara  Upanishad,  the  following 
flne  thoughts  concerning  the  nature  of 
God  are  to  be  found  :— 


Know  that  that  which  does  not  see  by 
the  eye,  but  by  which  the  eyes  see — is 
Bralima. 

Know  that  that  which  does  not  hear  by 
the  ear,  but  by  which  the  ears  hear — is 
Brahma. 

Know  that  that  which  does  not  breathe  by 
breath,  but  that  by  which  breath  is  breathed 
— is  Brahma. 

....  By  him  who  thinks  that  Brahma 
is  not  comprehended,  by  him  He  is  compre- 
hended. 

He  who  thinks  that  Brahma  is  compre- 
hended, he  does  not  know  Him. 
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Another  Upanishad  has  the  rather 
acnte  ohservation :  "  He  who  has  rev- 
erence acquires  faith.  The  reverent 
alone  possesses  faith.  He  who  can  con- 
trol his  passions  possesses  reverence.'* 

After  thus  giving  a  sketch  of  the 
Vedas,  the  Aranyakas,  and  Upanishads, 
of  which  the  above  pages  afford  only  the 
baldest  epitome,  Mrs.  Manning  proceeds 
with  great  clearness  and  ability  to  draw 
the  outlines  of  the  Hindoo  systems  of 
philosophy.  Into  the  rarefied  air  of 
these  acute  speculations  we  need  not  as- 
cend very  far.  The  underlying  concep- 
tion of  all  was  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Soul  (variously  called  Brahma, 
i3rihaspati,  Viswakarman,  Atman,  Para- 
brahm,  and  Iswara),  and  that  He  is  the 
only  reality,  all  else  being  perishable 
and  delusive.  More  or  less  personality 
is  attributed  to  this  Supreme  Soul  in 
different  systems.  The  metempsychosis, 
which  was  unknown  to  the  Rishis  of  the 
Yedas,  here  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  all  speculations,  and  the  means  to  es- 
cape perpetual  transformation  by  ab- 
sorption m  the  Supreme  Soul  is  the 
practical  aim  of  every  philosophy. 

There  are  six  recognized  systems,  or 
Darsanas,  of  Hindoo  philosophy.  The 
first  is  the  Sankhya  system,  taught  by 
Kapila.  Its  principal  doctrine  is  that 
rest  from  transmigration  is  to  be  ob- 
tained by  true  knowledge,  and  that 
true  knowledge  consists  in  regarding 
man  and  the  world  as  altogether  worth- 
less and  perishable.  Kapila  added  little 
or  nothing  about  the  eternal  Reality  be- 
hind these  transitory  thin^,  and  this 
(not  unimportant  I)  portion  of  the 
scheme  was  completed  by  Patanjali, 
forming  the  second  or  Yoga  system  of 
philosophy.  Patanjali's  four  chapters 
arc  appended  in  the  best  manuscripts  to 
the  Sutras  (or  leaves)  of  Kapila ;  and 
form  together  the  work  called  Sankhya- 
pravachana. 

The  third  philosophic  system  is  the 
Nyayi  of  Gotama,  which  again  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  Vaiseshika  or  fourth 
system  of  Kanada.  These  two  Darsa- 
nas  both  occupy  themselves  with  elabo- 
rate investigations  into  the  mental  con- 
stitution of  man  and  the  laws  of  logic,  as 
means  for  the  attainment  of  true  know- 
ledge. Lastly,  the  fiflh  and  sixth  sys- 
tems are  called  tlie  Purva  Mimansa  and 
the  TJttara  Mimansa;  the  first  originated 


by  Jaimini,  and  the  second  by  the  emi- 
nent  sage  Vyasa,  whose  name  we  find 
Indian  Brahmos  of  the  present  day  asso- 
ciating with  the  Western  prophets  and 
teachers,  for  whom  tliey  aesirc  to  ex- 
press the  greatest  respect.  It  is  this 
last  system,  the  Uttara  Mimansa  of 
Vyasa,  to  which  the  title  of  Yedanta, 
familiar  to  English  ears,  is  applied ;  the 
word  meaning  ^'  the  nltimate  aim  of  the 
Vedas."  All  the  other  systems  of  phi- 
losophy recognise  the  Yedas  as  sacred, 
but  the  two  Mimansas  treat  them  as  ab- 
solute revelation,  and  are  in  fitot  com- 
mentaries and  interpretations  of  their 
earlier  and  later  portions.  '  **TheVe- 
danta,"  says  our  aothoress,  ^^  simply 
teaches  that  the  universe  emanates  in 
successive  developments  ^rom  Brahma 
or  Paramatman,  the  Supreme  Soul; 
that  man's  soul  is  identical  in  orijrin 
with  the  Supreme  Sonl;  and  that 
liberation  from  transmigration  will  be 
obtained  so  soon  as  man  knows  his  soul 
to  be  one  with  the  Supreme  SouL** 
The  Yedanta  system  represents  the  re- 
ligion of  Hindoo  philosophy,  or  rather 
the  religion  of  philosophers.  ^To  enp' 
pose  that  men  who"  accepted  the  Sank- 
hya or  Nyaya  systems  would  therefore 
take  no  interest  in  the  Yedanta  would 
be  somewhat  like  supposing  that  if  a 
man  studied  Aristotle  he  wonld  neoes- 
sarilv  despise  the  Psalms."  The  great 
Hindoo  theolo^an  Sankara  Acharvai 
of  whose  poem,  the  Atma-Bodha,  Mrs. 
Manning  proceeds  to  give  an  accoimti. 
was  an  enthusiastic  Yedantist.  As  a 
glimpse  of  the  ocean  of  uncertain  chro- 
nology on  which  we  are  sailing,  we  maj 
remark  that  the  age  of  this  teacher  is 
placed  by  tradition  at  aboat  200  b.C| 
and  that  H.  H.  Wilson  brings  him 
down  to  the  8th  or  0th  century  a.d. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Hindoo 
religious  philosophy,  our  authoress  ia 
obliged  to  interpolate  a  notice  of  a  nidst 
remarkable  wore  whose  aaagned  place 
is  an  episode  of  the  great  epic  poem, 
the  Mahabharata,  but  whose  purport 
is  wholly  religious  and  pbilosopUeal. 
The  effect  of  the  interpolation  of  such  a 
treatise  into  the  middle  of  the  heroic 
tale  is  to  onr  western  feeling  not  a'litde 
grotesque,  and  much  as  if  a  chapter  of 
lliomas  Aquinas  had  got  itself  wedged 
into  the  ^Nibelungen  Lied,^  or  the 
opening    of   Hooker's    "Eoclcsiafltieal 
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Polity  "  were  to  be  found  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  "Faerie  Queen."  The  story 
of  the  Mahabbarata  has  conducted  us  to 
the  eve  of  a  tremendous  battle.  Two 
armies  are  drawn  up  in  array,  the  trum- 
pet sounds  for  the  charge,  and  the  com- 
batants rush  half-way  to  meet  each 
other.  At  this  appropriate  moment 
Arjuna^  the  hero,  bids  Krishna,  his  di- 
vine charioteer,  stop  and  discuss  with  him 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  through 
eighteen  chapters,  terminating  in  a 
grand  solution  of  the — to  us — all  too 
familiar  controversy  of  Faith  veraics 
Works ! 

Absurd  as  is  this  mise  en  'schie^  the 
poem  in  question  contains  some  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  to  be  found  in  any 
^gi^g^-  It  has  long  been  known  by 
means  of  Wilkins^  translation  to  that 
rather  small  section  of  "  general  read- 
ers "  who  peruse  Eastern  books.  There 
are  to  be  found  in  it  such  passages  as 
the  following : 

A  man  attains  perfection  by  being  satisfied 
with  his  own  office,  and  worshipping  Him 
from  whom  all  thines  have  Iheir  origin. 
Better  to  perform  one^i  own  doty,  though  it 
be  devoid  of  excellence,  than  to  do  well  the 
duty  of  another.  Krishna  (God)  gays: 
*'  This  is  4  kingly  science  and  a  kingly  mys- 
tery. All  this  universe  has  been  created  by 
me.  All  things  exist  in  me.  I  am  .the 
father,  mother,  sustainer  of  this  universe. 
Even  those  who  worship  other  gods  worship 
me.  ...  I  am  the  same  to  all  beings.  Even 
those  who  are  born  in  sin,  even  women  aud 
Sudras,  take  the  highest  path  if  they  come  to 
me. 

The  eleventh  chapter  contains  a  very 
remarkable  scene,  in  which  Krishna,  at 
Arjuna's  entreaty,  shows  himself  in  his 
proper  form : 

Gifted  with  many  mouths  and  eyes,  with 
many  wonderful  appearances,  with  many 
divine  ornaments,  holding  many  celestial 
weapons,  wearing  celestial  wreaths  and 
robes,  anointed  with  celestial  perfumes,  the 
all-miraculous  infinite  Deity  with  his  face 
turned  in  all  directions !  If  the  light  of  a 
thousand  suns  were  to  break  forth  in  the  sky 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  similar  to  the 
l^iliiance  of  that  mighty  One. 

Those  amongst  us  who  feel  disposed 
to  despise  such  a  vision  as  a  proof  of 
heathenish  conceptions  of  Deity  may 
perhaps  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
Hebrews,  even  while  they  asserted  that 


^  no  man  could  see  God  and  live,"  yet 
believed  that  the  Seventy  Elders  on  the 
Mount  had  ^^  seen  the  God  of  Israel," 
with  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  ^^  as  it 
were  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone/'  and 
with  "  the  appearance  of  fire." 

The  main  drift  of  the  whole  Bhaga- 
vad  Gita  is  to  show  that  the  philosophy 
which  taught  that  liberation  comes 
from  knowledge,  must  yet  be  supple- 
mented by  obedie^ce  and  viitue. 

Passing  from  both  Yedas  and  philo- 
sophical Dai'sanas,  we  arrive  at  the  Pu- 
ranas,  which  belong  to  a  still  later  age 
-r— probably  about  u&e  ninth  century  a.d. 
They  were  eighteen  in  number,  and  are, 
Bays  Wilson,  among  the  most  popular 
works  in  the  Sanscrit  language.  Feasts 
are  regulated  by  them,  and  texts  quoted 
fi'om  them  have  validity  in  civil  as  well 
as  religious  law.  Vishnu,  often  identified 
with  Brahma^  i&  here  the  ruling  god ; 
and  the  means  of  propitiating  him,  or 
becoming  united  with  him,  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  Pu- 
ranas. 

Next  below  the  Pnranas  come  the 
Tantras,  which  appear  to  concern  them- 
selves with  mystical  and  debasing  rites. 
While  the  Puranas  are  used  by  the  edu- 
cated classes,  the  Tantras  are  ^'  patron- 
ized by  the  less  respectable  members  of 
Hindoo  society." 

A  very  important  class  of  books  now 
comes  into  view,  the  Dharma  Sastras  or 
law-books  of  India.  The  first  and  chief 
of  these  is  the  celebrated  Institutes  of 
Manit^  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  formerly  assigned  by  Orientalists  an 
antiquity  of  B.a  1200,  but  now  brought 
down  to  a  much  more  recent  date,  llie 
name  of  the  book,  says  Mrs.  Manning, 
is  itself  a  kind  of  pious  fraud,  for  the 
^^  laws  "  are  merely  the  laws  or  customs 
of  a  school  or  association  of  Hindoos 
called  the  Manavas,  who  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saraswati,  and  were  an  en- 
ergetic and  prosperous  people.  Their 
Sutem  seems  to  have  worked  so  well 
at  it  was  adopted  by  other  communi- 
ties, and  then,  the  organizers  announced 
it  as  a  code  snven  to  men  by  tJheir  divine 
progenitor  ManUy  or  Menu.  They  add- 
ed also  passages  which  assert  the  divine 
claims  of  Brahnains,  but  a  great  deal  of 
this  portion  of  the  code  seems  to  have 
existed  only  in  theory  and  never  to  have 
had  practical  validity.  In  Sanscrit  plays 
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and  poems,  where  the  real  state  of 
things  is  betrayed,  weak  and  indigent 
Brahmins  are  not  infrequent ;  and  Su- 
dras  are  found  to  have  political  rights. 
The  whole  of  the  authoress's  synopsis 
of  this  most  carious  work  amply  de- 
serves study.  Space  can  only  be  spared 
here  to  remark  on  one  of  its  topics, — 
the  regulations  of  domestic  life. 

The  condition  of  women  in  India 
seems  to  have  constantly  deteriorated 
since  the  Vedic  ages.  At  the  time  of 
the  Institutes  of  Menu  it  had  reached  a 
stage  of  absolute  9uhjection^  but  had  yot 
something  worse  to  fall  to,  the  abjection 
of  the  modem  practice  of  incarceration 
for  life,  and  death  by  suttee.  "Day 
and  night,"  say  the  Institutes  (chap.  ix. 
vv.  2,  3,  &c.),  "  most  women  be  held  by 
their  protectors  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence. Their  fathers  protect  them  in 
childhood,  their  husbands  in  youth,  their 
sons  in  age.  A  woman  is  never  fit  for 
independence.  .  .  .  Women  have  no 
business  with  the  texts  of  the  Vedas. 
Hiiving  therefore  no  evidence  of  law 
and  no  knowledge  of  expiating  tests, 
sinful  women  must  be  as  foul  as  false- 
hood itself.  .  .  .  She  who  keeps  in  sub- 
jection to  her  lord  her  heart,  her  speech 
and  her  body  shall  attain  his  mansion 
in  heaven.  .  .  .  Even  if  a  husband  be 
devoid  of  good  qualities  or  enamored 
of  another  woman,  yet  must  he  be  con- 
stantly revered  as  a  god  by  a  virtuous 
wife."  The  Code,  says  our  authoress, 
does  not  hint  at  the  practice  of  widow- 
burning  ;  but  from  making  the  position 
of  single  women  and  widows  absolutely 
unbearable,  the  ground  was  laid  for  the 
two  great  crimes  of  later  ages  against 
women,  viz.,  infanticide  and  suttee.  The 
stupendous  selfishness  of  men,  who  were 
not  content  with  reducing  a  woman  body 
and  soul  to  the  adoring  and  unreasoning 
dependence  of  a  dog  during  the  life  of 
her  husband,  but  required  her  after  his 
death  to  "  emaciate  her  body,  live  on 
flowers,  and  perform  harsh  duties,  till 
death,"  led  to  these  not  unnatural  results. 
They  were  the  most  merciful  mothers 
who  put  their  female  children  out  of  a 
world  which  offered  them  no  mercy ; 
and  perhaps  not  the  most  unmerciful 
Brahmins  who  urged  the  widows  to  ter- 
minate their  miseries  on  the  funeral  pile. 
The  way  in  which,  while  all  this  wbs 
going  on,  the  great  poets  of  Ramayana 


and  Mahabharmta,  and  the  dramatiBts  of 
later  days,  continaed  to  idealise  wonnen 
and  represent  them  as  perftet  angels  of 
heroism  and  devotion,  would  be  aatooiib- 
ing  did  we  not  remember  that  the  tame 
thing  happened  in  Oreece;  and  that 
Sophocles  drew  Antigone,  and  Eori- 
pides  Alcestis,  when  Vie  real  ^  woman 
of  the  period"  was  either  abiit  up  in  her 
gy^imkonitis^  or  came  out  of  it  only  as 
one  of  the  htUxm,  The  man,  quoad  art- 
ist, liked  to  imagine  woman  free  and 
noble.  The  man,  quoad  man  and  dtiaen, 
was  perfectly  content  to  keep  her  a  pri- 
soner for  life  and  to  leave  her  to  be 
burned  to  death  with  his  oorpee,  as  her 
final  reward  and  glorification. 

At  the  present  day  in  India  it  is  an 
ordinary  thmg  for  a  lady  to  be  bom  in 
the  upstairs  zenana,  and  never  onoe  to 
have  tf  odden  the  earth,  even  of  the  most 
confined  garden,  before  she  is  borne  to 
her  grave.  What  existence  must  be 
among  a  knot  of  women  thus  immured 
together  with  nothing  but  their  loves 
and  hatreds  and  jeiuonsies  to  brood 
upon,  is  awful  and  piteous  to  think  o£ 
Every  house  in  Incua  belonging  to  Ike 
higher  classes  must  be  a  oduvent  peo- 
pled with  Starrs  and  Sanrins.  That  fte 
whole  population,  male  and  female,  should 
be  physically  and  morally  weak  lAeB 
their  mothers  have  undergone  for  centu- 
ries such  a  regime^  is  no  more  than  inevi- 
table. The  Hindoos  have  spoiled  the 
lives  of  their  wives  and  daughterSi  and 
Nemesis  has  spoiled  theirs,  and  nrnde 
them  the  easy  prey  of  their  Saxon  ooo- 
querors ;  whose  ancestors  were  naked 
savages  when  they  were  a  splendid  and 
cultured  race,  but  whose  women,  even 
in  those  old  da3rs  of  Tadtus,  were 
^^  thought  to  have  in  them  somewhat  of 
the  Divinity."  The  marvel  is  not  tbat 
Hindoos  are  what  we  find  them, -but 
that  any  race  can  have  survived  so  losff 
such  a  monstrous  infraction  of  naturd 
laws.  Most  marvellous  of  all  is  it,  that 
Hindoo  women  with  the  ^^set  of  thdr 
brains,"  as  we  should  think,  turned  (o 
idiocy  through  centuries  of  caged4qp 
mothers,  yet  display,  when  rare  oos^ 
sions  offer,  no  mean  degree  of  some  of 
the  higher  forms  of  human  intelligonee. 
At  this  moment  the  Brahmos  are  oon- 
gratulating  themselves  on  the  afipeiir* 
ance  of  a  JBengalee  poetess  who  oom- 
poses    beautiful    hymns    suitable    for 
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theistio  worship ;  and  Mr.  Mill  has 
borne  testimony  to  his  official  experi- 
enee  in  India,  of  the  extraordinary  ap- 
titude for  government  of  snch  Hin- 
doo princesses  as  have  ruled  as  regents 
for  their  sons.  *'  Ifi"  he  says,  "  a  Hindoo 
principality  is  strongly,  vigilantlv,  and 
economically  governed,  if  order  is  pre- 
served without  oppression,  if  cultiva- 
tion is  extending  and  the  people  pros- 
perous, in  three  cnses  out  of  lour  that 
principality  is  under  a  woman's  rule. 
THiis  fact — to  me,"  he  adds, "  an  entirely 
unexpected  one — ^I  have  collected  from 
a  long  official  knowledge  of  Hindoo 
governments." 

Afler  the  Institutes  of  Menn  come 
the  Codes  of  Yajnavalkya  and  Parasara. 
To  all  these  are  attributed  the  rank  of 
Smriti  or  Divine  Revelation.  But  (as 
has  happened  elsewhere)  infallible  books 
were  found  ere  long  to  need  infallible 
interpretations;  and  commentaries  and 
digests  of  these  inspired  codes  soon 
multiplied,  and  became  almost  as  impor- 
tant as  the  codes  themselves.  Mrs. 
Manning  gives  some  account  of  them, 
atid  then  proceeds  to  write  some  singu- 
larly interesting  chapters  on  Hindoo 
Medicine,  Astronomy,  Grammar,  and 
Architecture.  With  regret  we  must 
leave  these  aside  as  incapable  of  com- 
pression, and  turn  to  her  second  volume, 
which  is  devoted  to  what  may  be  called 
the  secular  literature  of  India,  with  a 
supplementary  chapter  on  Commerce 
and  Manufacture. 

The  traveller  who  has  familiarized 
himself  with  the  streets  of  beautiful 
Florence  and  proceeds  from  thence  to 
Pisa,  is  apt  to  feel  somewhat  confhsed 
as  to  identity  of  place.  There  is  the 
same  Amo,  and  a  very  similiEir  Limg- 
Arno  vnth  rows  of  palaces.  But  the 
one  city  is  lonely  and  strange  and  the 
other  bright  and  full  of  vigorous  life; 
and  between  the  two  he  feels  as  we  do 
in  a  dream  when  we  imagine  we  see  a 
place  or  person  and  yet  find  them  alto- 
gether other  than  we  know  them  to  be. 
very  similar  sensations  must  surely  have 
been  experienced  by  the  European 
scholars  who  discovered  the  great  Hin- 
doo poems,  and,  like  the  Ancient  Mari- 
ner, were  the  first 

that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 


There  were  all  the  forms  of  art  to  which 
they  had  been  accnstomed,  and  of  which 
Greece  was  deemed  the  very  creator. 
There  were  long  grand  Epics,  and  there 
were  noble  dramas,  and  lyrics,  and  tales, 
and  cTen  fables,  from  which  those  of 
.£sop  seemed  borrowed.  It  was 
another  and  a  complete  cycle  of  litera- 
ture ;  yet,  in  each  case,  tl^e  resemblance 
was  incomplete,  the  forms  less  perfect, 
the  legends  more  wild  and  seemingly 
oilen  unmeaning ;  the  unities  more  neg- 
lected. That  one  great  miracle-age  of 
Grecian  art  had  not  indeed  repeated  it- 
self in  India.  Kalidasa  could  not  take 
rank  beside  Sophocles  any  more  than 
the  Rishis  of  the  Vedas  could  rank  be- 
side the  Psalmists  of  Israel.  But  yet 
there  was  power,  beautv,  originality  in 
the  Sanscrit  poems,  such  as  almost  con- 
stituted an  equal  wonder,  falling,  as  they 
did  spontaneously,  into  such  closely  cor- 
ren)onding  forms. 

The  reader  who  will  give  the  volume 
before  us  a  perusal  cannot,  we  think, 
fail  to  be  amazed  at  the  richness  of  imag- 
ination and  the  delicacy  of  natural  senti- 
ment displayed  in  the  Hindoo  poems. 
Unfortunately,  the  limited  space  of  a  re- 
view necessarily  forbids  even  an  attempt 
to  convey  those  qualities,  and  the  most 
which  can  be  done  here  is  to  give  a  bare 
risume  of  the  character  of  the  work 
whose  choice  flowers  Mrs.  Manning  has 
gathered  into  a  splendid  bouquet. 

The  two  poems  which  bear  to  Hindoo 
literature  the  relation  which  the  Odys- 
sey and  the  Iliad  do  to  that  of  Greece, 
and  which  have  been   almost  equally 

f>rized  by  the  nation  to  -^hich  they  be- 
ong,  are  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahab- 
harata.  The  age  of  both  is  presumed  to 
be  considerabl V  anterior  to  the  Christian 
era ;  and  at  all  events  to  be  earlier  than 
that  of  the  great  Codes  of  Hindoo  law. 
The  Ramayana  is  a  complete  poem,  com- 

Eosed  by  the  poet  Valmiki.  The  Ma- 
abharata  is  a  vast  piece  composed  at 
difierent  times  and  by  diffi3rent  authors, 
some  before  and  some  after  the  age  of 
the  Ramayana.  The  story  narrated  in 
the  Ramayana  is  that  of  a  hero  named 
Rama,  now  worshipped  in  India  as  a 
God,  and  represented  as  one  of  the  in- 
carnations of  Vishnu.  He  is  described 
as  the  son  of  the  King  of  Ayodya  (the 
modem  Oude),  and  is  bom,  like  most 
other  heroes  of  fable,  semi-miraculously. 
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The  adventures  of  Rnma  and  Lis  faithful 
wife  Sita  are  some  of  them  touchmg, 
some  absurd ;  the  chief  is  the  carrying 
off  of  Sita  by  Ravana,  the  demon-King 
of  Lanka,  or  Ceylon.  To  recover  her, 
Rama  enters  into  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  tl)e  monkeys  and  invades  Cey- 
lon. A  bridge  is  formed  of  rocks  (of 
course  still  in  situ)  over  which  Rama 
and  his  quadrufnanous  friends  make  their 
way  and  recover  the  dame,  whose  story 
l)as  combined  the  mishaps  of  Proserpine 
with  the  destiny  of  Helen.  Many  parts 
of  this  poem,  even  in  translation,  are  full 
of  grace  ;  and  the  tenderness  of  parental 
and  filial  affection  can  hardly  ever  have 
been  more  beautifully  described. 

The  Mahabharata  is  still  larger  than 
the  Ramayana,  containing  in  its  present 
form  100,000  stanzas.  Its  authorship  is 
attributed  to  Vyasa,  but,  as  mentioned 
above,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of 
many  hands.  The  quaiTels  of  two  great 
allied  families  form  the  staple  of  the 
story;  its  name  signifying  "the  great 
Idstory  of  the  descendants  of  Bharata.'' 
The  heroes  are  the  five  brothers  Panda- 
vas,  and  the  heroine  is  Drapandi ;  a 
woman  who  is  strangely  represented  as 
the  wife  of  all  of  them.  This  trait  of 
manners  is  the  more  remarkable  as  mo- 
dern Brahminical  law  is  entirely  oppos- 
ed to  polyandry,  and  the  Indian  com- 
mentators are  exceedingly  troubled  at 
the  incident  in  their  great  national  epic. 
The  custom,  however,  still  exists  among 
the  Buddhists  of  Thibet,  and  the  tribe 
of  Nairs  in  Southern  India ;  and  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  Mahabharata  proves  the 
age  of  that  great  poem  to  nave  been 
prior  to  that  of  the  Institutes  of  Menu 
and  the  other  codes  of  Hindoo  law. 

After  a  series  of  wars  whose  narrative 
is  interrupted  by  many  episodes  (in  one 
of  which  IS  the  legend  of  a  deluge),  the 
iVIahabharata  closes  in  a  peculiarly  strik- 
ing manner.  Tlic  brothers  Pandavas  re- 
main masters  of  the  field  and  kings  of 
their  native  country,  all  the  rival  race 
being  slain.  But  "leanness  enters  into 
their  souls,"  and  they  set  off,  accom- 
panied by  Drapaudi  and  their  dog,  to 
walk  to  jMount  Meru,  where  Indra's 
heaven  rises  among  the  summits  of  the 
Himalayas.  They  walk  on  and  on  in 
single  file,  till  at  last  Drapaudi  sinks 
down  and  dies ;  and  then  each  brother 
in  succession  falls  till  the  eldest  remains 


alone;  the  mysterious  dog  still  follow- 
ing him.  Indra  now  appears  and  offers 
to  bear  the  hero  in  hisohariot  to  heaven. 
He  asks  that  liis  brothers  and  bis  wife 
may  be  taken  there  also.  Indra  tells 
him  they  have  already  reached  heaven, 
through  the  portals  of  the  grave.  He 
alone  has  been  privileged  to  enter  wear- 
ing his  fleshly  form.  Then  Yndhish- 
thira  asks  that  his  dog  may  accompany 
him.  But  Indra  scomfiiUy  observes, 
"  My  heaven  hath  ixo  place  for  dogs;" 
whereupon  the  hero  says  that  ^'  to  uhm- 
don  the  faithful  and  devoted  is  an  end- 
less crime." 

YoD  poor  creature,  in  fear  and  distreaSi  bathtmat- 

ed  in  my  power  to  save  it ; 
Not  therefore  for  e'en  lifs  itself  will  I  break  mj 

plighted  word. 

Fortunately  the  dog  turns  ont  to  be 
Yama,  the  god  of  Death,  who  has  ever 
followed  his  steps  hitherto  (an  allege^ 
in  the  vein  of  Bunyan),  and  by  revew- 
ing  himself,  sets  the  hero  free  Xo  aocepft 
Indra's  invitation.  But  not  even  here 
do  his  trials  end.  He  enters  heaven, 
and  seeks  instantly  for  his  wife  and  his 
brothers ;  but  he  is  told  they  are  in  hdll 
'^  Then  to  hell  will  I  go  also,"  cries  As 
hero,  and  thither  he  actually  descends. 
But  hell  to  the  rightoons  is  only  Mays 
(delusion).  He  and  his  beloved  ones 
are  in  pai*adise  forever. 

There  is  something  to  our  thinking 
so  perfectly  Teutonic  in  all  this  oondn- 
sion,  that  we  can  hardly  caress  our  sur- 
prise at  finding  it  in  an  Intern  book. 
The  distinct  motions  of  heaven  and  bell, 
the  nature  of  the  trials  offered  to  the 
hero,  and  his  idea  of  duty  to  his  dog, 
would  all  seem  quite  natural  in  a  Ger- 
man story ;  but  how  strange  a  testi- 
mony do  they  bring  to  the  essential 
unity  of  the  Aryan  mind,  occurring  as 
they  do  in  a  Sanscrit  poem,  to  wMoh 
we  can  attribute  no  later  ago  than  the 
Christian  era  I 

The  story  of  Bama  and  Sita.ia  again 
treated  in  a  third  and  minor  poem  of 
later  date,  called  the  jRa^AtOTOfMO,  attri- 
buted to  Kalidasa,  the  great  dramatic 
poet ;  and  besides  this  are  many  otfier 
Kwoyas  or  epics  of  less  and  lesser  im- 
portance. Tlie  subjects  of  most  of  them 
appear  constantly  to  hover  round  one  or 
other  episode  of  the  Ramayana  or  Ma- 
habharata. 
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The  Hindoo  Drama  was  opened  to 
Enropoans  nearly  a  century  ago  by  Sir 
William  Jones's  translation  of  its  mas- 
terpiece, "Sakuntala,"  of  which  Goethe 
expressed  the  hi<]:hest  admiration.  In 
1 827,  Professor  Wilson  published  "  Select 
Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hin- 
doos," whose  first  play,  the  celebrated 
"Toy-Cart,"  affords  some  indications 
whereby  to  estimate  the  date  of  the  golden 
age  of  the  Indian  drama.  Buddhism  still 
exists  among  the  characters  of  the  piece, 
but  has  lost  its  ascendancy,  and  Siva  is 
the  chief  object  of  worship.  These  and 
other  signs  are  believed  to  point  to  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era  for  the  date 
of  the  dramas  in  question ;  while  Kali- 
dasa,  the  greatest  of  the  succeeding  San- 
scrit dramatic  [poets,  is  held  to  have 
flourished  about  A.p.  500. 

Hindoo  dramas  are  neither  tragedies 
nor  comedies.  The  grave  and  the  gay 
mingle  in  turn,  but  none  of  them  end  in 
death,  either  on  the  stage  or  behind  the 
scenes;  and  E:istem  deconim  shows  it- 
self in  the  prohibition  of  eating,  kissing, 
or  sleeping  before  the  public.  They  are, 
in  short,  very  much  what  they  call  them- 
selves, "  poems  which  can  be  seen."  Stage 
scenery  there  seems  to  be  none.  The 
acts  of  the  drama  might  not  be  less  than 
five  nor  more  than  ten.  Intervals  too  lonct 
to  be  imagined  in  the  acts  were  under- 
stood to  take  place  between  them.  Men 
and  gods  were  made  to  speak  Sanscrit ; 
women  and  slaves  spoke  Prakrit,  a  lan- 
guage bearing  to  Sanscrit  the  relation 
of  Italian  to  Latin.  Married  women  hav- 
ing passed  the  age  of  beauty  being  in 
Hindoo  imagination  mere  cumberers  of 
the  ground,  cultivated  hetceroe  appeared 
in  India  as  in  Greece,  and  the  "  Toy-Cart " 
presents  us  with  its  Aspasia.  There  are 
certain  conventional  characters  on  the 
Hindoo  as  on  the  classic  and  romantic 
stage;  among  them  the  FiYa  or  parasite 
and  the  Vidushaka  or  buffoon.  The 
number  of  existing?  Hindoo  dramas  is 
now  small ;  whether  many  have  perished 
or  few  were  ever  composed  is  unknown. 
The"  Toy-Cart  "is  by  an  unknown  author. 
Three  dramas  are  attributed  to  Kali- 
dasa,  and  three  more  to  another  admired 
poet,  Bhavabhuti.  "Sakuntala"  appears 
to  be  recognized  as  the  most  beautiful ; 
but  in  it,  as  in  all  the  rest,  the  use  of 
supernatural  machinery  is  so  exorbitant 
that  to  confess  the  truth  we  find  it  hard 
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for  the  slow  British  imagination  to  keep 
sufficient  pace  with  its  transitions  to 
permit  of  much  interest  in  its  plot. 
South ey  seems  to  have  M'onderfuUy  re- 
alized this  element  of  wild  Hindoo  fancy 
when  he  composed  the  "  Curse  of  Ke- 
hama."  Miracles,  however,  like  the 
"  Curse,"  or  even  the  gigantic  conception 
ofKeharaa  multiplying  himself  into  eight 
Kehamas  and  driving  "self-multiplied" 

At  once  down  all  the  roads  of  Padalon, 

may  be  swallowed ;  and  the  apparition 
in  a  fiery  chariot  which  carries  off  Sak- 
untala admitted  as  pei-fectly  legitimate. 
But  when  we  are  called  on  further  to 
believe  that  the  desperately  enamored 
king  Dushyanta,  almost  immediately  af- 
ter his  marriage,  miraculously  forgets 
Sakuntala  altogether,  and  snubs  her 
when  she  presents  herself  at  court,  our 
sympathy  m  the  subsequent  adventures 
of  the  heroine  becomes  languid,  to  say 
the  least. 

Several  centuries  later  than  the  age 
of  Kalidasa  was  written  another  Indian 
drama  of  an  entirely  different  descrip- 
tion. Its  author  was  a  poet  named 
Krishna  Misra,  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  12th  century  a.d.,  and  the  object 
of  this  work  was  the  establishment  of 
Vedanta  doctrine.  It  is  in  fact  a  re- 
li<]Cious  allegory  as  complete  as  the  Holy 
War  or  PilgrirrCs  Progress^  and  its 
name  signifies  "  The  Rising  of  the  Moon 
of  Awakened  Intellect,"  and  the  dramatis 
peraonm  are  Delusion,  the  king,  with  his 
subjects  Love,  Anger,  Avarice,  &c.,  and 
his  allies  Hypocrisy,  Self-importance,  and 
Materialism,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
Reason  with  an  army  of  Virtues.  ITie 
struggle  between  the  rival  forces  is  sharp, 
but  finally  Tranquillity  enables  Reason 
to  harmonize  with  Revelation  (consum- 
mation sought  in  other  places  besides 
India!),  and  thereupon  the  Moon  of 
Awakened  Intellect  arises  and  shines. 
Our  authoress  has  given  a  full  and  most 
curious  account  of  this  very  remarkable 
piece,  to  which  we  recommend  every  ad- 
mirer of  glorious  old  Bunyan  to  refer. 
There  is  real  wit  in  the  Hindoo  poet  as 
in  the  Puritan  tinker.  Hypocrisy  is  re- 
presented as  a  Brahmin,  and  receives  a 
message  from  his  king  as  follows  : — 

Beloved  Hypocrisy !    King  Reason  and  his 
advisers  have  determined  to  revive  Awakened 
37 
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Intellect,  and  are  for  this  purpose  sending 
Tranquillity  into  holy  places.  This  threatens 
destruction  to  all  our  kind,  and  it  behoves 
you  to  be  specially  active  and  zealous.  You 
are  aware  that  no  holy  place  on  earth  is 
equal  to  the  city  of  Benares.  Go  then  to 
Benaref,  and  exert  yourself  to  frustrate  the 
devotions  of  the  pious  people  there  assembled. 

To  this  address  Hypocrisy  replies 
that  he  has  done  what  is  wanted  at 
Benares  so  effectively  already,  that  those 
who  by  day  attend  the  holy  rites  are  by 
Dight  the  greatest  of  sinners. 

Besides  its  Epics  and  its  Dramas,  San- 
scrit literature  boasts  also  of  its  Lyric 
poetry.  One  poem  of  this  class  called 
the  "  Messenger  Church,"  attributed  to 
Kalidasa,  is  greatly  praised  by  Mrs. 
Manning.  Another  also  by  Kalidasa, 
"  The  Seasons,"  is  spoken  of  in  rapturous 
terms  by  Sir  William  Jones,  and  by  its 
English  and  German  translators. 

A  more  remarkable  class  of  books, 
liowever,  than  the  last  is  that  of  Hindoo 
Fables.  India  is  indeed  the  proper  home 
of  the  Fable.  Between  a.d.  531  and  599, 
the  great  collection  called  the  Pancha- 
tantra  was  translated  into  Pehlevi  at 
the  command  of  Nushirvan,  King  of 
Persia,  under  the  name  of  Fables  of  Bid- 
pai  or  Pilpay ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these 
that  the  common  tales  of  our  nurseries 
are  traceable.  What  may  have  been  the 
real  age  of  the  Panchatantra  (or  Five 
Sections)  is  uncertain ;  it  preceded  at 
all  events  the  collection  of  the  Hitopa- 
desa  (Good  Advice).  Both  sets  of  fables 
are  much  alike,  and  arranged  in  a  simi- 
lar framework;  namely,  the  instructions 
of  a  Brahmin  to  the  sons  of  a  king,  who 
are  entrusted  to  him  for  six  months' 
education  in  niti  (politics).  The  lessons 
so  bestowed,  it  must  be  owned,  are  some- 
what Machiavellian,  and  may  be  sum- 
marized, Mrs.  Manning  says,  in  the 
following  simple  doctrine  :  "Rogues,  if 
cunning,  succeed.  Simpletons,  though 
good  and  learned,  fail.  Good  morals  are 
allowed,  however,  to  be  good  in  them- 
selves, and  to  be  preferred  where  no 
failure  is  rii?kcd." 

Lastly,  there  exists  in  India  a  mass  of 
fictions  of  the  class  of  the  Arabian 
Kights^  the  most  popular  being  "The 
Ocean  of  the  Streams  of  Narrative," 
"Twenty-five  Stories  told  by  a  Vetala," 
"Thirty-two  Tales  told  by  Images," 
"Seventy-two  Tales  of  a  Parrot."   And 


so  concludes  the  vast  cycle  of  Sanscrit 
literature,  having  contribDted  to  the  li- 
brary of  mankind  nearly  every  known 
form  of  composition,  saving  only  a  His- 
tory. Neither  ancient  nor  medisval  In- 
dia, so  far  as  we  know,  ever  bad  an  His- 
torian or  even  an  Annalist ;  .and  in  the 
enormous  mass  of  their  relics  we  are  left 
to  pick  out  as  best  we  may  from  inter- 
nal evidence  the  chronology  even  of 
their  greatest  works.  We  know  almost 
everything  about  their  minds,  their  opin- 
ions, their  laws,  even  their  lightest  &n- 
cies.  We  can  reconstruct  their  whole 
existence  probably  with  greater  accnracy 
than  we  can  picture  the  lives  of  our  own 
ancestors  in  our  own  land  a  thousand 
years  ago.  But  the  sequence  of  events, 
the  wars  and  conquests,  the  dynasties 
and  revolutions  which  ordinarily  fill  for 
us  the  pages  of  the  past  are  in  the  case 
of  India  almost  a  total  blank. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  story  of 
the  Hindoo  mind,  as  revealed  in  Sanscrit 
literature,  cannot  be  contemplated  even 
in  such  a  hasty  review  as  the  present, 
without  a  sense  of  sadness  and  zegret. 
That  early  dawn  of  religion  vnddi 
breaks  in  the  Yedas,  instead  of  Bhining 
to  the  perfect  day  of  rational  faith,  was 
followed  only  by  fitful  gleams  of  Bim- 
shine  and  cloud,  and  sank  at  last,  as  the 
ages  went  by,  into  the  thick  darkneas  of 
unredeemed  idolatry.  The  one  great 
reformation  which  alone  ever  broke  the 
continuity  of  Brahmin  ecdesiaBtical  his- 
tory, the  rise  and  spreading  of  Budd- 
hism for  a  thousand  years,  passed  away 
from  India  like  a  breeze  over  a  field  of 
com ;  and  no  record  save  a  few  dd 
ruined  topes  remain  to  tell  thereof  If 
we  could  conceive  of  Protestantism 
flourishing  for  yet  twenty  generations  in 
England,  and  then  utterly  swept  off  and 
forgotten,  and  Catholicism  reinstated 
over  the  land,  with  only  the  mouldering 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  left  to  recall  \o  the 
antiquary  the  schism  of  the  past,  then 
we  should  have  an  analogue  of  the  mar- 
vellous story  of  the  two  great  rival 
creeds  of  the  £a8t. 

But  is  there  no  lesson  for  ns-— eren  if 
we  cannot  stretch  imagination  to  such  a 
catastrophe — in  the  example  of  Lidia's 
religious  history  ?  What  were  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  deterioration  of  that 
vast  Established  Church,  wbiofa  in  the 
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days  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  had  teach- 
ers with  the  spirit  of  prophets  and  the 
piety  of  saints  ?  The  answer  seems  un- 
mistakable. Religion  fell  wholly  out  of 
secular  hands  into  that  of  a  priesthood, 
of  the  most  powerful  priesthood  in  the 
world ;  and  what  did  it  do  with  it  ?  It 
accomplished  precisely  the  end  for  which 
all  priesthoods  are  forever  striving.  It 
turned  religion  into  a  matter  of  rites  and 
sacraments.  Then  symbols  became  idols, 
and  formal  observances  were  exalted 
above  moral  virtues ;  and  the  India  of 
to-day,  with  its  three  million  gods,  its 
hideous  idols,  and  its  gross  and  cruel 
rites,  is  the  outcome  of  the  three  mil- 
lenniums of  priestly  rule. 


It  is  indeed  time  that  a  new  reforma- 
tion should  arise  in  India,  capable  of 
taking  deeper  root  in  human  nature  than 
Buddhism,  with  its  sleeping  deity  and 
Nirvana  paradise,  was  ever  qualified  to 
do.  We  rejoice  to  believe  that  we  see 
the  first  signs  of  such  a  reformation  in 
the  work  of  the  Brahmos  of  Bengal, 
and  we  shall  welcome  to  our  shores  this 
year  their  leader  and  representative, 
keshub  Chunder  Sen,  with  the  confi- 
dence that  he  at  least  is  doing  his  ut- 
most to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
future  religion  of  India  not  on  any  holy 
books  or  magical  ceremonies,  but  on  the 
eternal  grounds  of  conscience  and  reason. 
Fbancbs  Power  Cobbe. 


♦  ♦♦ 
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HiOH  in  the  midst  the  pictured  Pentecost 
Showed  in  a  sign  the  coming  of  the  Ghost, 
And  round  about  were  councils  blazoned 
Called  by  the  Fathers  in  a  day  long  dead, 
Who  once  therein,  as  well  the  limner  paints, 
Upbuilt  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints. 

Without  the  council-hall,  in  dawning  day. 
The  mass  of  men  had  left  a  narrow  way 
Where  ever-burning  lamps  enlock  the  tomb 
In  golden  glamour  and  in  golden  gloom. 
There  on  the  earth  is  peace,  and  in  the  air 
An  aspiration  of  eternal  prayer ; 
So  many  a  man  in  immejnorial  years 
Has  scarcely  seen  that  image  for  his  tears, 
So  oft  have  women  found  themselves  alone 
With  Christ  and  Mary  on  the  well-worn  stone. 

Thereby  the  conclave  of  the  bishops  went, 
With  grave  brows  cherishing  a  dim  intent, 
As  men  who  travelled  on  their  eve  of  death 
From  every  shore  that  man  inhabiteth, 
Not  knowing  wherefore,  for  the  former  things 
Fade  from  old  eyes  of  bishops  and  of  kings. 

With  crimson  raiment  one  from  Bozrah  camo,  ' 
On  brow  and  breast  the  rubies  flashed  in  flame ; 
And  this  from  Tyre,  from  Tunis  that,  and  he 
From  Austral  islands  and  the  Austral  sea; — 
And  many  a  swarthy  face  and  stern  was  there, 
And  many  a  man  who  knows  deep  things  and  rare, 
Knows  the  Chaldaic  and  the  Coptic  rite. 
The  Melchian-Greek  and  Ebio-Maronite, 
Strange  words  of  men  who  speak  from  long  ago. 
Lived  not  our  lives,  but  what  we  know  not  know. 
And  some  there  were  who  never  shall  disdain 
The  Orders  of  their  poverty  and  pain; 
Amidst  all  pomp  preferring  for  their  need 
The  simple  cowl  and  customary  weed, — 
Some  white  and  Carmelite,  and  some  alway 
In  gentle  habit  of  Franciscan  g^ay. 


*  Public  SeMion  of  the  (Ecamenical  Coaneil,   in  St 
Poter'8,  Rome,  January  6  (Feast  of  the  Epiphany),  18T0. 


0  Francis  I  never  may  thy  sainted  name 
Be  thought  or  written  save  with  soul  aflame. 
Nor  spoken  openly  nor  breathed  apart 
Without  a  stir  and  swelling  of  the  heart; — 
0  mate  of  Poverty !     0  pearl  unpriced  1 
0  co-espoused,  co-transforate  with  Christ ! 

And  lo,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  Holy  Sire, 
Fulfilled  anew  the  Catholic  desire; — 
Beneath  the  scroll  of  Peter's  charge  unfurled 
He  sat  him  at  the  centre  of  the  world. 
Attending  till  the  deeds  of  God  began, 
And  the  One  Sacrifice  was  slain  for  man. 

But  yet  to  me  was  granted  to  behold 
A  greater  glory  than  the  Pontifl*'8  gold ; — 
To  my  purged  eyes  before  the  altar  lay 
A  figure  dreamlike  in  the  noon  of  day ; 
Nor  changed  the  still  face,  nor  the  look  thereon, 
At  ending  of  the  endless  antiphon. 
Nor  for  the  summoned  saints  and  holy  hymn 
Grew  to  my  sight  less  dehcate  and  dim: — 
How  faint,  how  fair  that  immaterial  wraith  I 
But  looking  long  I  saw  that  she  was  Faith. 


n. 


Last  in  the  midst  of  all  a  patriarch  came. 
Whose  nation  none  durst  ask  him  nor  hia  name, 
Yet  'mid  the  Eastern  sires  he  seemed  as  one 
Fire-nurtured  at  the  springing  of  the  sun. 
And  in  robe's  tmt  was  likest-hued  to  them 
Who  wear  the  Babylonian  diadem. 
His  brows  black  yet  and  white  unfallen  hair 
Set  in  strange  frame  the  face  of  his  despair. 
And  I  despised  not,  nor  can  God  despise. 
The  silent  splendid  anger  of  his  eyes. 
A  hundred  years  of  search  for  fljring  Truth 
Had  left  them  glowing  with  no  gleam  of  youth, 
A  hundred  years  of  vast  and  vain  desire 
Had  Ut  and  filled  them  with  consuming  fire , 
Therethrough  I  saw  his  fierce  eternal  soul 
Gaze  from  beneath  that  argent  aureole ; 
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T  saw  him  bow  hia  hoar  majestic  head, 

I  heard  liim,  and  ho  murmured,  "  Faith  is  dead." 

Througli  arch  and  avenue  the  rumor  ran, 
Shed  from  tho  mighty  presence  of  the  man ; 
Through  arch  and  avenue  and  vault  and  aisle 
lie  cast  the  terror  of  his  planco  awhile, 
Tlien  rose  at  once  and  spake  with  hurrying  breath, 
As  one  who  races  with  a  racing  Death. 

*'  How  long  ago  our  fathers  followed  far 
That  false  flame  of  the  visionary  star ! 
Oh  bettor,  belter  had  it  been  for  them 
To  have  perished  on  the  edge  of  Bethlehem, 
Or  ere  they  saw  the  comet  stoop  and  stay, 
And  knew  the  shepherds,  and  became  as  they  I 
Better  for  us  to  have  been,  as  men  may  be. 
Sages  and  silent  by  the  Eastern  sea. 
Than  thus  in  new  delusion  to  have  brought 
Myrrh  of  our  prayer,  frankincense  of  our  thought, 
For  One  wliom  knowing  not  we  held  so  dear, 
For  One  who  sware  it,  but  who  is  not  here. 
Better  for  you,  this  shrine  when  ye  began. 
An  earthquake  should  have  hidden  it  from  man. 
Than  thus  through  centuries  of  pomp  and  pain 
To  have  founded  and  have  finished  it  in  vain, — 
To  have  vainly  arched  the  labyrinthine  shade, 
And  vainly  vaulted  it,  and  vainly  made 
For  saints  and  kings  an  everlasting  homo 
High  in  the  dizzying  glories  of  tho  dome. 
For  not  one  minute  over  hall  and  Host 
Flutters  the  peerless  presence  of  tho  Ghost, 
Nor  falls  at  all,  for  art  or  man's  device. 
On  mumbled  charm  and  mumming  sacrifice, — 
But  either  cares  not,  or  forespent  with  care 
Uas  fiown  into  the  infinite  of  air. 

Apollo  left  you  when  the  Christ  was  born, 
Jehovah  when  the  temple's  veil  was  torn. 
And  now,  even  now,  this  last  time  and  again, 
Tho  presence  of  a  God  has  gone  from  men. 
Live  in  your  dreams,  if  ye  must  live,  but  I 
AVm  find  the  light,  and  in  tho  light  will  die." 


m. 


At  that  strange  speech  the  boob  of  mon  amaied 
Each  on  the  other  tromulonsly  gazed, 
When  lo,  herself, — herself  the  age  to  dose,— 
From  where  she  lay  the  very  Faith  arose ; 
She  stood  as  never  she  shall  stand  agaizi, 
And  for  an  instant  manifest  to  men ; — 
In  figure  like  tho  Mother-maid  who  sees 
The  deepest  heart  of  hidden  mysteries, 
On  that  strange  night  when  from  her  eyes  she  shed 
A  holy  glory  on  the  painter's  bed, 
And  Agnes  and  tho  angels  hushed  awhile^ 
Won  by  her  sadness  sweeter  than  a  smite. 
Such  form  she  wore,  nor  yet  henceforth  wiQ  one 
That  form,  or  form  at  all,  on  earth  to  wear ; 
For  those  sweet  eyes,  which  once,  with  flag  nn- 

furled, 
So  many  a  prince  would  follow  throngh  the  woild, 
That  face,  the  light  of  dreams,  the  crown  of  d^, 
Lo,  while  we  looked  on  her,  was  rapt  away; 
0  mystic  end,  and  0  evanished  queen  t 
When  shaU  we  see  thee  as  our  sires  have  seen? 

And  yet,  translated  from  the  Pontiff's  side^ 
She  did  not  die,  0  say  not  that  she  diedl 
She  died  not,  died  not,  0  the  faint  and  fidrl 
She  could  not  die,  but  melted  into  air. 

And  first  the  conclave  and  the  choir,  and  then 
The  immeasurable  multitude  of  men. 
Bowed  and  fell  down,  bowed  and  foil  down,  u 

though 
A  rushing  mighty  wind  had  laid  them  low; 
Yea  to  all  hearts  a  revelation  came, 
As  flying  thunder  and  as  flying  flame ; 
A  moment  then  the  vault  above  him  seemed 
To  each  man  as  the  heaven  that  he  had  dreamed; 
A  moment  then  tho  floor  whereon  he  trod 
Became  the  pavement  of  the  courts  of  God; 
And  in  the  aisles  was  silence,  in  tho  dome 
Silence,  and  no  man  knew  that  it  was  Roma 
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**The  npilght  art  of  Alchjmle  liketh  me  well**— Lirrim. 


The  odd,  lingering,  half-alive  vitality  of 
old  superstitions  was  curiously  instanced 
some  seventy  years  ago,  when  an  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  German  Meich- 
sanzeigevy  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the 
"Hermetic  Society,"  and  calling  for  com- 
munications from  the  votaries  of  alchemy 
scattered  among  the  public.  This  was 
in  1V96,  the  period  when  tho  Directory 
governed  in  France,  and  General  Buona- 
parte was  conquering  North  Italy ;  a  time 
when  old  beliefs  on  many  important  sub- 
jects had  recently  met  with  sufficiently 
rough  handling. 

Answers  to  the  advertisement  came  in 
from  all  quarters.  Persons  in  every  grade 
of  professional  and  commercial  life,  tail- 


ors and  shoemakers^  phyBiciaDB,  privy 
councillors,  schoolmasters,  watchmaken, 
apothecaries,  organists,  professed  them- 
selves practical  students  of  the  ocealt 
science,  and  desirous  of  further  enligh^ 
enment  in  their  as  yet  unsuooeisfal  quert 
afler  the  great  elixir.  The  idea  tliat  an 
influential  "Hermetic  Society"  was  in 
existence  infused  new  hope  into  thete 
isolated  searchers.  But  on  how  baselesi 
a  fabric  their  hope  %vas  buUt  eventnallj 
appeared,  when  the  archives  of  the  sooi- 
ety  were  submitted  to  inspection,  and  it 
was  found  to  have  consisted  of  two  mem- 
bers only, — two  Westpbalian  dooton  of 
obscure  fame.  On  the  letters  they  htd 
received  in  consequence  of  their  adver- 
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tisement  were  found  endorsed  the  words  lute  death,"  it  must  be  observed  that  even 

"  answered  evasively."  in  our  own  times  chemists  of  first- rate 

These  facts  are  told  us  in  a  lecture  re-  rank  have  accorded  a  certain  degree  of 

cently  delivered  at  Leipsic  by  Professor  recognition  to  its  fundamental  hypothe- 

Erdmann,  and  published  in  the  Garten-  sis.     Sir  Humphry  Davy  is  not  alone  in 

laube.    From  his  statements,  and  from  avowing  his  opinion  that  the  transmuta- 

other  sources,  we  propose  to  put  together  tions  of  metals  need  not  be  considered  an 

a  few  notes  relative  to  the  exploded  impossibility.     Metals,  it  is  argued,  are 

science — the    eccentric    torchbearer   to  composite  bodies,  brought  into  their  ac- 

chemical  discovery — whose  annals  con-  tual  condition  by  the  hidden  operations 

tribute  such  notable  pages  to  the  moral  of  Nature.     Why  may  not  man,  who  has 

romance  of  the  Middle  Ages.  wrested  so  many  secrets  from  her  already, 

We  do  not  profess  to  give  its  history  find  out  this  art  of  metal-making  also, 

in  formal  sequence.    We  do  not  discuss  and  by  some  imitative  process  form  sim- 

the  traditions  of  its  origin  among  the  ilar  combinations  under  the  same  relative 

sages  of  Egypt,  nor  ponder  over  the  am-  conditions?     But  to  what  purpose?    If 

biguous  inscription  on  the  Emerald  Table  the  art  resulted  in  a  monopoly  by  some 

of   Hermes    Trismegistus — the   Apoca-  dexterous  patentee,  gold^making  would 

lypse  of  Alchemy^  as  Dr.  Erdmann  calls  before  long  come  to  be  made  penal:  if 

it.    That  Moses  was  given  proof  of  his  every  one  might  without  hindrance  carry 

skill  as  an  "adept"  when  he  dissolved  his  own  California  in  his  own  crucible, 

the  golden  calf  and  made  the  rebellious  gold  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  standard 

Israelites  imbibe  it  in  a  liquid  state,  that  of  value. 

the  long-lived  antediluvian  patriarchs  had  But  hcta  the  transmutation  ever  been 

in  fact  got  hold  of  the  JSlixir  Vitce^  that  effected  ?    Here  the  testimony  of  enlight- 

Noah  was  commanded  to  hangup  the  ened  modern  inquiry  is  emphatically  No, 

true  and  genuine  philosopher's  stone  in  in  spite  of  the  half  affirmations  we  meet 

the  Ark,  to  give  light  to  all  living  crea-  with  here  and  there :  as,  for  instance,  in 

tures  therein,  are  opinions  we  will  mere-  a  History  ofAlchymy  alluded  to  by  Pro- 

ly  glance  at,  as  some  of  the  most  ambi-  fessor   Erdmann,   published   as  late  as 

tious  among  the  many  fictions  by  which  1832,  wherein  the  author  expresses  his 

alchemy  sought  to  ennoble  its  pedigree,  belief  that  at  least  five  "Adepts"  or 

when,  from  an  obscure  and  ill-accredited  masters  of  the  art  of  transmutation  have, 

pursuit,  it  had  come  to  be  admitted  into  in  the  course  of  ages,  made  good  their 

the  front  ranks  of  notoriety,  to  be  pro-  claims  to  the  title, 

fessed  by  sages  of  eminence  and  patron-  Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  note 

ized  by  powerful  monarchs.     It  was  in  what  were  the  defiaite  objects  which  the 

the  thirteenth  centurythat  it  stepped  into  alchemists    proposed  to  themselves  in 

this  position,  brought  to  it  mainly  through  their  researches,  and  which  these  adepts 

the  intercourse  ofthe  Arabs  with  Europe,  professed  to  have  accomplished.     The 

The  heyday  of  its  dignity  may  be  said  to  doctrines  on  which  their  science  rested 

have  continued  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  were  three : — 

sixteenth  century.  After  the  Revival  of  1.  That  gold  could  be  produced  from 
Learning  it  declined  in  estimation ;  but  metals  which  themselves  contained  no 
It  still  maintained  a  very  considerable  gold,  by  the  application  to  them  of  au 
sway  over  those  portions  of  society  where  artificial  preparation.  This  preparation 
mental  activity  had  not  been  impelled  went  by  the  names  of  the  Philosopher's 
into  the  new  channels.  Of  its  prevalence  Stone,  the  Great  Elixir,  the  Great  Magis- 
in  Germany,  especially  during  the  seven-  terium,  and  the  Red  Tincture.  It  was 
teenth  centuiy.  Professor  Erdmann  re-  applied  to  metals  when  they  had  been 
lates  many  curious  instances.  To  these  fused  into  a  liquid  state ;  and  the  act  of 
we  shall  presently  recur.  The  absolute  application  was  called  Projection, 
deathof  Alchemy,  or  the"  Spagiric  Art,"  2.  That  silver  could  be  similarly  pro- 
as it  used  sometimes  to  be  called,  cannot  duced  out  of  metals  containing  no  silver, 
be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the  by  the  application  of  another  preparation 
publication  of  Lavoisier's -SfoJer^i/Sy^^em  called  the  Stone  of  the  Second  Order, 
of  Chemistry^  eighty  years  ago.  And  the  Little  Elixir,  the  Little  Magisterium, 
here  again,  when  we  speak  of  its  "  abso-  and  the  White  Tincture.    This,  natural- 
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I7,  was  in  much  leas  request  than  the 
other,  and  is  much  less  talked  about  in 
the  records  of  Alchemy. 

3.  The  same  preparation  which  thus 
ennobles  mt'tals  and  produces  gold  is,  at 
the  same  time,  when  in  a  potable  state, 
or  even  in  some  forms  as  a  solid,  a  medi- 
cine possessing  marvellous  qualities  for 
pre8ei*ving  life  and   renewing  youthful 
vigor.    How  far  the  philosopher's  stone 
and  the  elixir  of  life   were   considered 
identical  is,  however,  left  in  some  doubt 
by  the   ambiguity  of  Spagiric  writers. 
By  some    the   latter  has  been   descri- 
bed as  having  the  properties  of  sea- 
waler;    by  others  as  an    invigorating 
paste ;    by  others  as  liquid  gold ;    by 
others,  Raymond  Lulli,  for  instance;  as 
something    very  like  honest  port  and 
sherry.    This  elixir  of  life  was  sought 
by  the  earlier  alchemists  much  more  eag- 
erly than  was  the  stone  in  its  transmut- 
ing properties,  but  it  faded  into  discred- 
it sooner :  the  avarice  of  mankind  proved 
stronger  than  their  love  of  existence  ;  or 
perhaps  we  should  say,  the  great  dis- 
prover  death  was  more  convincing  in  his 
arguments  than  the  obstinacy  of  metal- 
lic ores.     Gold  might  be    "exhibited" 
by  astute    contrivances  where    honest 
means   of  fabricating  it  bad  failed;  no 
deceit  could  "  exhibit "  life  in  the  indi- 
vidual whose  hour  of  fate  had  really 
come. 

To  hit  upon  the  right  composition  of 
the  greater  magisterium,  whether  as  a 
medicine  or  a  transn^uter  of  metals,  was, 
then,  the  primary  aim  and  end  of  alche- 
my throughout.  To  decompose  all  met- 
als into  their  primitive  constituents,  so 
as  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  each, 
and  to  learn  how  to  recombine  them  in 
certain  specific  proportions,  was  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  process,  and  hence  re- 
sulted the  inestimable  service  rendered 
by  alchemy  to  true  science, — the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principles  of  chemical 
analysis.  As  to  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  wonder-working  stone,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  vague,  contradictory, 
and  hyperbolical  than  the  reports  of  pro- 
fessed adepts  on  the  subject.  Either 
they  sought  to  disguise  their  conscious 
ignorance  by  allegorical  language,  or 
tliey  pretended  to  make  a  mystery  of 
some  simple  and  inefficacious  process ;  or 
thinking  they  really  had,  or  were  in  the 
way  of  gaining,  the  secret,  they  tried  to 


mystify  those  who  might  perchance  have 
followed  up  their  indicatioDS  too  cleverly. 
This  allegorical  jargon  may  be  instanced 
by  a  quotation  from  the  vorses  dedica- 
tory of  George  Ripley,  Canon  of  Brid- 
lington, the  English  alchemist,  addres- 
sed to  King  Edward  IV.  He  earns  up 
his  lore  as  follows : — 

This  natural  procesB,  by  help  of  craft  tbenoomnm- 
mate, 

Dissolveth  the  Elixir  ia  its  unctuous  huiDiditie» 

Then  in  balueo  of  Mary  togetiier  let  them  circu- 
late, 

Like  new  honey  or  oil,  till  thej  perfectly  thU^ed 
be: 

Then  will  that  medicine  heal  all  manner  infirmity, 

And  turn  all  metals  to  SariTie  and  Mbane  moat  per- 
fectly ; 

Then  shall  ye  have  both  great  Elixir  and  aumiii 
potabile. 

By  the  grace  and  w'dl  of  God,  to  whom  be  laud 
eternally. 

Mark  the  pious  sentiment  with  which 
Kipley  concludes.  It  is  a  notable  cir- 
cumstance that  from  the  thirteenth  to 
the  fifteenth  century  the  pursuit  of  alche- 
my was  closely  connected  with  the  reU- 
gious  sentiment,  or,  at  all  events,  pro- 
fessed such  connection.  Its  prominent 
advocates  then,  and,  indeed,  to  a  later 
date,  were  wont  to  speak  of  themselves 
as  devout  investigators  of  the  truths  of 
God  discoverable  in  the  marvels  of  Na- 
ture— discoverable  only  by  the  pure  and 
patient  They  claimed  for  their  parsnit 
the  same  religious  dignity  which  Chris* 
tians  of  the  ^^  broad  "  school  in  modem 
theology  are  bold  to  claim  for  scientific 
study,  on  the  ground  that  the  God  of 
Revelation  is  also  the  God  of  Nature, 
and  speaks  to  man  by  the  one  mode  as 
well  as  by  the  other.  Their  expresnons 
are  oHen  noble  and  elevated.  Hear 
Johannes  Strangunere,  in  his  dying  in- 
junctions to  his  son,  in  1432 :  '*  Upon 
the  salvation  of  thy  soul  do  not  forget 
the  poor ;  and  in  any  case  look  well  to 
thyself,  that  thou  do  not  disclose  the  se- 
crets of  this  science  to  any  oovetons 
worldly  man,"  In  Faber's  JPiropugnauM' 
lum  Alcht/mioBj  published  in  1644,  we 
have  the  religious  theory  of  the  scienee 
thus  stated:  ^^The  stone  of  the  philo- 
sophers is,  by  all  the  authors  who  have 
treated  of  it,  esteemed  to  be  the  great- 
est gift  of  God  on  earth Ai 

therefore  it  is  so  great  and  mighty  a  gift 
of  God,  the  most  necessary  tmng  in 
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order  that  man  should  attain  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  excellence  and  worth,  is  wis- 
dom which  is  bestowed  by  God  on  very 
few.*'  And  Michael  Sandivogius,  a  Po- 
lish adept  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, reputed  author  of  A  New  Light 
of  Alchymie^  taken  out  of  the  Fountain 
of  Nature  and  Manual  Eseperience^  as 
the  English  translation  has  it,  writes 
thus :  "  Thou,  therefore,  that  desirest  to 
attain  to  this  art,  in  the  first  place  put 
thy  whole  trust  in  God  thy  creator,  and 
urge  Hitn  by  thy  prayers,  and  assuredly 
believe  that  He  will  not  forsake  thee ; 
for  if  God  shall  know  that  thy  heart  is 
sincere,  and  thy  whole  trust  is  put  in 
Him,  He  will,  by  one  means  or  another, 
show  thee  a  way  and  assist  thee  in  it, 
that  thou  shalt  obtain  thy  desire."  There 
is  piety,  too,  in  the  reason  given  by  this 
same  Sandivogius  why  the  adejjts,  who 
have  learnt  how  to  circumvent  death, 
chose  not  to  perpetuate  their  existence 
on  earth  :  "  Now  I  do  not  wonder,"  he 
says,  when  describing  the  glorious  effects 
of  the  elixir,  "  as  before  I  did,  why  phi- 
losophers, when  they  have  attained  to 
this  medicine,  have  not  cared  to  have 
their  days  prolonged,  because  every 
philosopher  hath  the  life  to  come  so 
clearly  before  his  eyes  as  thy  face  is  seen 
in  a  glass."  Ben  Jonson's  impostor 
acted  the  character  well  :— 

He,  honest  "wretch, 
A  notable  superstitious  good  soul, 
Hiis  worn  his  knees  bare  and  his  slippers  bald, 
With  prajerand  fasting  for  it.  .  .  Here  he  comes — 
Not  a  profane  word  afore  him — 'lis  poison  I 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  is  notorious 
that  not  only  many  good  and  pious  men, 
but  many  of  the  highest  intellects,  pur- 
sued the  delusive  science,  and  had  the 
popular  repute  of  being  '*  Spagiric  sages," 
or  adepts  in  its  mysteries.  Roger  Ba- 
con, Albertus  Magnus,  St.  Thomas  Aquin- 
as, are  the  heroes  of  many  fantastic 
legends.  And,  indeed,  for  a  long  period 
it  was  chiefly  by  clerics,  and  by  monk- 
ish clerics,  that  it  was  cultivated.  In 
the  dreamy  solitudes  of  the  cloister, 
where  man's  restless  imagination  so 
often  revenged  itself  for  the  restric- 
tions laid  on  active  life,  many  a  tonsured 
inmate  bent  over  crucible  and  bellows, 
"  nursing  his  eternal  hope,"  *  and  pray- 

*  Bacon  (of  Verulam) :   ''The  alchemist  nurses 
an  eternal  hope." 


ing  devoutly  for  illumination  from  on 
high.  But  enthusiasm  and  imposture 
are  ever  close  at  hand ;  and  what  is  more 
strange,  the  borderland  between  them  is 
perilously  ill  defined.  A  liar  has  been 
known  to  lie  himself  into  belief  of  his 
own  inventions ;  a  fanatic,  in  his  over- 
weening desire  for  the  realization  of  his 
dreams,  will  wilfully  forget  that  evidence 
needs  fact  for  its  basis.  The  wild  stories 
that  spring  up  like  a  tangle  of  weeds 
round  the  fame  of  every  alchemical  phi- 
losopher of  the  Middle  Ages  leave  one 
in  amaze  both  at  the  credulity  and  the 
untruthfulness  of  our  far-off  ancestors ; 
and  yet  might  not  a  glance  nearer  home 
suffice  to  humble  those  who  have  lived 
in  the  days  of  table-rapping  and  spiritu- 
alistic seances  ?  The  biographies  of  the 
earlier  alchemists  have  been  largely  re- 
corded by  the  French  writers  Naud6 
and  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy.  We  will  men- 
tion a  few  of  them,  but  our  chief  busi- 
ness is  with  later  and  less  hackneyed 
instances.  Among  the  most  famous  were 
Artephius,  of  the  twelfth  century,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  preservation  of 
life,  on  the  credit  of  his  own  experience, 
being  professedly,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
in  the  thousand-and-twenty-fiflh  year  of 
his  age ;  and  who  used  quietly  to  settle 
every  disputed  question  of  ancient  his- 
tory by  the  irrefragable  plea  of  person- 
al testimony.  Arnold  de  Villeneuve,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  commonly  called 
Villanovanus,  was  the  reputed  author  of 
a  recipe  for  the  prolongation  of  life  some 
hundred  years  or  so,  by  means  of  care- 
fully prepared  plasters  and  nostrums. 
Pietrod'Apone,  his  contemporary,  work- 
ed unheard-of  wonders  with  his  seven 
familiar  spirits,  and  used  to  conjure 
gold  back  into  his  Fortunatus's  wallet 
the  moment  he  had  made  a  disburse- 
ment. Greater  than  any  of  these  was 
Raymond  Lulli,  of  Majorca,  the  "en- 
lightened doctor,"  and  author  of  the 
philosophical  Ars  IjuUi^  who  set  up  a 
laboratory  at  Westminster  and  filled  the 
coffers  of  one  of  our  Edwards  to  the 
tune  of  six  millions  of  rose  nobles^ 
though  indeed  some  rationalizing  author^ 
ities  ventured  to  say  it  was  by  inducing 
the  King  to  lay  a  tax  upon  wool,  and 
not  by  transmuting  metals,  that  he 
worked  that  miracle.  Nicholas  Flamel, 
a  poor  Parisian  scribe,  extracted  the  se- 
cret from  a  mysterious  MS.  after  twenty 
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years  of  painful  study.  Were  not  the 
fourteen  liospitals,  three  chapels,  and 
Keven  churches  that  he  built,  restored,  or 
endowed,  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
validity  of  his  claims  to  the  possession 
of  the  gold  making  stone  ?  What  if  the 
incredulous,  even  in  his  own  time,  whis- 
pered that  he  was  a  miser  and  a  usurer, 
that  he  extorted  his  pelf  from  Spanish 
Jews,  and  was  a  general  money-lender  to 
the  dissipated  youth  of  Paris  ?  Avaunt, 
such  ignoble  calumnies ! 

If  the  hermetic  science  bore  on  the 
whole  a  "  holy  and  harmless  "  character 
among  the  inquiring  intellects  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  already,  in  the  four- 
teenth, the  quest  after  the  secret  of 
inexhaustible  riches  had  induced  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  deception  which  caused 
serious  inconveniences  to  society.  It  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  early  alchemists 
invariably  went  by  the  name  of  "  philo- 
sophers ;  "  the  term  "gold-makers"  was 
applied  in  later  times  and  in  a  deroga- 
tory sense.  Many  Popes  and  other  po- 
tentates sought  to  make  the  practice  of 
"multiplication,"  as  it  was  sometimes 
termed,  penal.  But  in  vain :  "  multi- 
pliers" multiplied.  Coins  and  medals 
were  minted  from  what  at  all  events 
passed  for  fabricated  gold,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  commercial  interests. 
Henry  IV.  of  England  issued  a  stringent 
prohibition  of  the  practice.  The  God- 
feaiing  Henry  VI.  eagerly  encouraged 
it,  repealing  his  grandfather's  statute, 
and  exhorting  all  classes  of  his  subjects 
to  search  for  the  secret  in  the  spirit  of 
loyalty,  for  the  replenishment  of  his 
coffers;  his  characteristic  piety  coming 
out  in  the  special  charge  to  the  clergy, 
as  being  undoubtedly  possessed  of  the 
power  of  transmuting  substances  in  one 
way,  and  therefore  more  likely  perliaps 
to  succeed  in  the  other.  Edward  IV. 
patronized  the  art.  So  did  poor  Charles 
VI.  of  France,  in  his  flighty,  impulsive 
way.  One  of  the  occupants  of  the 
Holy  See  had  the  credit  of  being  an 
alchemist.  Pope  John  XXII.,  whose 
bulls  isi>ued  against  the  pretenders  to  the 
art  were  perhaps  intended  to  warn  off 
rivals.  The  eighteen  millions  of  treasure 
which  he  was  said  to  have  left  behind  him 
was  the  current  argument  adduced  to 
prove  him  an  adept;  the  evidence  of  the 
fact  perhaps  as  little  trustworthy  as  the 
inference. 


Weird  fancies  have  always  found  a 
congenial  atmospbero  within  the  breast 
of  th«  Teuton ;  and  it  was  most  conspi- 
cuously by  German  emperors  and  princes 
that  the  bpagiric  art — so  called,  m  fact, 
from  a  Teutonic  word,  spdhen^  to  search 
— was  cultivated  or  patronized.  Daring 
the  fifteenth  centuiy  it  came  to  be  pro- 
fessed by  a  number  of  adventurers,  *'  wan- 
dering alchemists  "  as  they  were  styled, 
who  strolled  from  court  to  court,  some- 
times gaining  great  political  influence 
over  their  patrons,  as,  for  instance,  Hans 
vonDornberg  did  over  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse ;  sometimes  experiencing  the  tra- 
gic fate  of  those  who  sink  from  great 
men's  favor  by  a  too  daring  swimming  on 
bladders.  The  first  personage  of  pre- 
eminent degree  who  kept  a  regular 
"  court  alchemist "  was  Barbara,  wife  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismond.  She  had  been 
instructed,  so  the  story  goes,  by  a 
wandering  sago  how  to  make  silver  out 
of  copper  and  arsenic,  and  to  increase 
the  substance  of  gold  by  the  addition  of 
copper  and  silver.  This  metal,  on  whid), 
at  all  events,  imperial  power  could  pass 
the  Jiat  of  currency,  she  benevolently 
sold  to  the  poor  as  genuine  metal.  The 
Margrave  John  of  Brandenburg  was  so 
great  a  proficient  in  the  labors  <^  the 
crucible,  that  he  was  surnamed^the 
Alchemist,^'  and  his  residence  at  the 
Plassenburg,  near  Culmbach,  was  a  head- 
quarter of  the  profession.  His  famOi 
however,  was  outdone  in  the  following 
century  by  that  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
H.,  whose  sobriquets  were  "  the  Prince 
of  Alchemy  "  and  "the  German  Hermes 
Trismegistus."  His  superstitious  dreams, 
which  cost  the  empire  dear  at  a  time 
when  intellect  and  energy  were  reqoired 
to  steer  her  through  her  troubles,  gave 
an  impetus  to  "  gold-cookery  "  through- 
out his  dominions  such  as  it  never  re- 
ceived before  or  aAer.  Adepts  fought 
out  their  envious  rivalries  at  his  court. 
His  poet  laureate  sung  of  the  alcbemi* 
cal  processes  as  of  the  conflict  of 
allegorical  powers  in  an  heroic  strife. 
Here  Dee  and  Kelly,  the  English  moun- 
tebanks, dropped  down  for  a  while  on 
their  erratic  course.  Here  Van  Helmont 
was  eagerly  invited.  Here  Sandivogios 
was  treated  sumptuously,  and  honored 
with  the  title  of  Councillor  of  State. 
Equally  zealous  with  Rudolph,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  the  art  and  patron  of  its  profes- 
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sors,  was  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  bad  a  laboratory  at  Dresden,  popu- 
larly called  the  Gold  House ;  while  his 
wife,  the  Electress  Anna,  practised  at 
Annaburg,  and  his  son  and  successor. 
Christian,  grew  up  under  their  eyes  a 
sharer  in  the  family  taste.  It  was  this 
Christian  to  wlioso  reiijjn  belongs  the 
story  of  Setonius  Scotus  (Seaton  the 
Scot),  alicts  the  "Cosmopolite,"  which 
affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  pre- 
caiious  conditions  of  an  alchemist's  life 
and  fortunes  in  those  days.  Setonius 
professed  to  have  mastered  the  mystery 
of  gold-making ;  and  the  proof  he  gave 
of  his  art,  in  the  presence  of  the  Elector 
Christian,  on  one  occasion,  so  greatly 
impressed  that  prince's  mind,  that  he 
caused  the  luckless  adept  to  be  forth- 
with carried  off  and  imprisoned  in  a 
high  tower  at  Dresden,  where  no  one 
else  could  get  at  him  to  learn  his  secret, 
and  where  a  fair  field  might  be  left  for 
the  Elector's  own  efforts.  He  visited  his 
prisoner  himself  and  tried  persuasion. 
Setonius  was  dumb.  Then  he  employed 
torture.  The  poor  "  Cosmopolite  "  was 
racked  till  within  an  ace  of  death.  Still 
no  confession  :  and  as  it  would  not  do  to 
kill  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs  out- 
right, Seaton  was  left  to  linger  in  the 
tower,  alternately  soothed  and  torment- 
ed. One  day,  by  special  favor,  a  Polish 
visitor  was  allowed  to  have  access  to 
him.  This  was  Michael  Sandivogius,  to 
whom  more  than  once  we  have  already 
made  allusion:  he  was  then  a  student 
only,  not  an  adept,  in  alchemy ;  he  list- 
ened eagerly  to  Seaton's  promises  of 
golden  reward  should  he  help  him  to 
effect  his  escape.  A  plan  was  laid,  and 
successfully  executed ;  the  fugitives 
reached  Cracow,  but  there  the  strength 
of  Seaton,  harassed  by  long  torture  and 
privation,  broke  down.  The  cathedral 
church  of  Cracow  received  his  remains 
in  1604. 

The  experience  of  poor  Alexander 
Seaton  was  that  of  many  others  of  his 
class.  The  conduct  of  princes  towards 
the  alchemists  was,  in  fact,  much  like  the 
old  fable  of  the  sun  and  wind.  It  was 
a  question  whether  fair  means  or  foul 
means,  favors  or  tortures,  would  be  most 
likely  to  wring  the  secret  out  of  a  man 
who  boasted  of  carrying  it  in  his  breast. 
More  was  demanded  of  the  luckless 
"  multipliers"  than  they  were  able  to  per- 


form. "Fill  my  coffers,"  was  the  cry 
of  some  needy  duke  or  landgrave; 
"  give  me  money  to  pay  my  troops,  to 
feast  my  retainers."  Well  was  it  if  he 
did  not  let  his  fancy  launch  forth  into 
the  gorgeous  visions  of  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon, — 

My  meat  shall  all  come  in  in  Indian  shells, 
Dishes  of  agate  set  in  gold,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and  rubies: 
Boiled  in  the  spirit  of  Sol,  and  dissolved  pearl, 
Apicius'  diet,  'gainst  the  epilepsy : 
And  I  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of  am- 
ber 
Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle. 

The  adventurer,  if  he  had  any  credit  to 
trade  upon,  might  say,  "  Give  me  time 
to  mature  my  experiments— a  little 
more,  and  the  secret  is  won."  He  might 
thus  linger  on,  well  tended  and  trusted 
for  a  while  ;  or  should  his  credit  fail,  he 
might  be  dismissed  in  disgrace,  to  go 
to  another  petty  court,  and  get  "  board- 
ed and  lodged "  for  another  term  of 
promise  and  imposture.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  desperately  pressed,  and  conti- 
dent  in  his  own  ingenuity,  he  might  pro- 
ceed to  experiment.  Then,  if  he  broke 
down,  he  might  perchance  be  hung  as 
an  impostor, — hung  in  a  tinsel-spangled 
garment,  beneath  a  mocking  superscrip- 
tion, like  that  placed  over  an  unhappy 
victim  at  Culmbach,  who  had  boasted  of 
having  acquired  the  much-coveted  sub- 
sidiary art  of  fixing  quicksilver: — 

I  deemed  of  fixing  mercury  I  had  acquired  the 

knack : 
But  things  have  gone  by  contraries,  and  /  am 

fixed,  alack!  * 

The  curious  tale  of  Bottger,  or  Botti- 
cher,  the  originator  of  the  Dresden 
porcelain  manufacture,  belongs  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period  in  the  annals  of 
alchemy.  It  is  worth  relating  as  one  of 
the  remarkable  instances  where  the 
search  after  the  philosopher's  stone  led 
by  side-doors  to  real  and  valuable  dis- 
coveries. Botticher  was  an  apothecary's 
apprentice  at  Berlin,  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  I.  King  of  Prussia  (1701- 
1713).      He  boasted  of  having  received 


•  "Ichwar,  zwar  wie  Mercur  wird  fix  gemacht, 
bedacht : 
Doch  hat  sich's  um^kehrt,  und  ich  bin  fix 
gemacht !  " 
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a  bit  of  the  genuine  stone  from  a  Greek 
named  Lascans,  and  of  having  done 
marvellous  things  with  it  in  the  way  of 
transmutation.  The  King  expressed  his 
desire  to  judge  personally  of  his  preten- 
sions. Botticher  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  stand  the  trial,  and  crossed  the 
borders  to  Wittenberg.  His  sovereign 
lord  demanded  his  extradition  by  the 
Saxon  Government.  It  was  refused  : 
and  the  garrison  of  Wittenberg  was 
strengthened  for  fear  of  a  surprise ; 
while,  for  greater  security,  the  valuable 
emigrant  Avas  transferred  to  Dresden. 
Here  he  somehow  satisfied  the  Prince 
von  Fiirstenberg,  who  was  governing  in 
the  Saxon  King's  absence,  that  he  really 
could  make  gold.  The  King,  Augustus 
II.,  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  deferential 
terms,  made  him  a  nobleman,  and,  with 
all  marks  of  respect,  stowed  him  away 
in  his  strong  tower  of  Kbnigstein,  where 
he  was  assiduously  watched,  in  the  hope 
of  winning  his  secret  from  him  in  some 
unguarded  moment.  However,  not  to 
anger  him,  and  thus  defeat  the  royal 
hopes,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Dres- 
den, in  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity, 
while  freedom  and  additional  rewards 
were  promised  him  should  he  give  up 
the  required  recipe.  He  actually  signed 
a  contract  to  that  effect,  and  was  accord- 
ingly guarded,  if  possible,  more  care- 
fully, and  treated  more  sumptuously 
than  ever.  He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
precious  jewel  of  the  crown;  and  when 
a  hostile  invasion  soon  threatened,  ho 
was  transferred,  with  the  other  treasures 
of  royalty,  once  more  to  the  Konig- 
stein.  Meanwhile,  three  years  passed, 
and  his  contract  was  not  fulfilled.  The 
King  w^axed  impatient.  Botticher  had 
gone  on  experimenting,  in  the  despe- 
rate hope  ot*  being  able  to  make  good 
his  pretensions,  but  gold  would  not 
come  at  his  bidding.  He  might,  per- 
chance, have  been  hung  with  ignominy, 
like  so  many  of  his  predecessors ;  but, 
luckily  for  him,  a  really  important  dis- 
covery had  emerged  out  of  some  of  his 
manipulations.  He  now  ventured  to 
confess  to  the  King  that  he  never  had 
made  gold,  nor  knew  how  to  do  so,  but 
offered  his  Majesty  the  results  of  his 
porcelain  invention  instead.  Augustus 
swallowed  his  mortification,  and  forgave 
him,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Dresden  porcelain-works,  so  famous  in 


afler  years ;  but  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1719,  the  recalcitnuit 
alchemist  was  carefully  watched,  lest 
perchance  some  more  valuable  secret 
might  escape  him.  The  casual  discover- 
ies made  by  alchemists  would  fill  many 
volumes  of  science  and  industrial  histo- 
ry. Thus  Roger  Bacon  stumbled  by  a 
chance  on  the  composition  of  gunpow- 
der; Geber,  on  the  properties  of  acids; 
Van  Helmont,  on  the  nature  of  gas, 
"  geist,"  or  "  spirit,"  so  named  by  him ; 
and  Dr.  Glauber,  of  Amsterdam,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  eliminated  in  this 
haphazard  way  the  uses  of  the  ^^  salts" 
which  bear  his  name. 

Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont  are  the 
greatest  names  connected  with  alchemy  - 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  pompoas 
charlatanry  of  Paracelsus  gave  impulse 
to  its  subsequent  development  under  the 
forms  of  liosicrucianism,  whose  secret 
societies  and  freemasonry  occupied  the 
fancy  of  mankind  so  much  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  Germany,  the  nata- 
ral  tendency  of  men  to  mysticism  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  barbariang  ef- 
fects of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  As  in 
literature,  so  in  science :  culture  was  ab- 
solutely repressed,  and  made  retrograde 
by  the  singular  desolations  of  the  gloomy 
period  from  1618  to  1648.  This  was 
eonspicuously  shown  in  the  department 
of  jurisprudence.  Dr.  Erdmann  has  col- 
lected some  curious  cases  of  law  de- 
cisions resting  on  the  theories  of  alchemy 
as  evidence.  It  seems  not  to  have  been 
till  late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  how- 
ever, that  an  Austrian  jurist,  Yon  Rain, 
went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  disbelief 
in  the  existence  of  the  stone  actually 
brought  a  man  within  the  penalties  of 
]ese-majest6,  on  the  ground  that  so  many 
emperors  had  undoubtedly  performed 
transmutations  by  its  agency. 

As  early  as  1580  the  Leipsio  tribanah 
pronounced  judgment  against  an  un- 
happy wretch  called  Beuther,  body- 
alchemist  of  that  Augustus,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  of  whom  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak.  Beuther  was  reputed 
to  possess  certain  valuable  MSS.  treating 
of  ^'special  transmutations,  t.e.,  the  trans- 
mutation of  some  one  particular  metal, 
which,  having  promised  on  oath  to  im- 
part to  certain  other  persons,  he  had  af- 
terwards declined  to  give  up;  besides 
having  been  culpably  negligent  in  his 
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official  capacity.  He  was  adjudged  to 
be  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  the  se- 
cret, and  sentenced  accordingly  to  be 
tortured  for  its  extraction  ;  then,  for  his 
official  negligence,  to  be  scourged  with 
rods ;  for  his  perjury  to  his  comrades,  to 
lose  three  of  his  fingers ;  finally,  for  the 
good  of  the  land,  to  be  shut  up  securely 
in  prison,  lest  he  might  be  tempted  to  tell 
his  secret  to  foreign  potentates. 

As  late  as  the  year  1725  there  was  a 
curious  case  of  litigation  before  the  same 
court  at  Leipsic.  A  certain  Countess 
von  Erbach  had  given  shelter  in  her 
castle  to  a  reputed  robber,  who  was  fly- 
ing from  justice.  This  robber  turned 
9ut  to  be  an  adept  in  alchemy,  and  a 
robber  only  out  of,  as  it  would  seem, 
most  superfluous  amateurship.  In  the 
excess  of  his  gratitude  to  his  benefac- 
tress, he  turned  all  her  silver  plate  into 
gold.  But  here  the  Countess's  husband 
stepped  in,  and  claimed  half  of  the 
treasure,  on  the  plea  that  the  increase  of 
value  had  been  efiected  on  his  territory, 
and  under  the  matrimonial  conditions  as 
to  property.  The  Leipsic  lawyers  decid- 
ed against  him,  saying  that,  as  the  plate 
had  been  recognized  as  belonging  solely 
to  the  Countess  prior  to  the  transmu- 
tation, so  it  must  be  her  exclusive  prop- 
erty afterwards,  under  whatever  changes 
it  might  have  passed. 

It  was  a  not  uncommon  point  of  law 
whether  alchemical  gold,  which  was  not 
capable  of  being  distinguished  from  ori- 
ginal gold,  was  to  be  held  of  equivalent 
value  or  not;  the  doubt  being,  in  the 
true  mystic  phraseology,  whether  it 
could  possess  the  same  hidden  or  innate 
powers.  Special  treatises  were  written 
on  the  subject  of  the  coins  supposed  to 
have  been  struck  from  alchemical  metal. 
As  late  as  1797,  a  large  medal  was  shown 
at  Vienna,  purporting  to  be  minted  from 
the  gold  made  out  of  quicksilver  bv  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.,  through  virtue 
of  a  grain  of  red  powder  given  him.  by 
one  Richthausen,  at  Prague.  Nothing 
is  more  characteristic  of  the  strange  his- 
tory of  this  science  than  the  important 
part  played  in  it  by  "Unknowns," — 
weird,  mysterious  visitors,  who  are 
stated  to  have  appeared  here  and  there 
as  unexpectedly  as  Maturin's  incompara- 
ble bogie,  "  Melmoth  the  Wanderer," 
and  to  have  vanished  as  unaccountably, 
— men  who,  if  the  theory  of  the  science 


were  true,  might  have  wielded  more 
than  the  power  of  the  united  Rothschild 
family,  and  emulated  the  splendors  of 
Monte  Cristo,  yet  who  came  and  went 
poor  and  haggard,  and  left  no  trace  be- 
hind. Such  was  the  "Unknown"  who 
appeared  to  the  philosophic  Dr.  Hel- 
vetius,  body-physician  to  a  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
converted  him  from  incredulity  to  the 
most  enthusiastic  belief.  This  Unknown 
came  into  the  Doctor's  study  one  day, 
in  the  shape  of  a  respectable  burgher  of 
North  Holland,  and  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  small  ivory  box,  containing 
three  heavy  pieces  of  metal,  brimstone- 
colored  and  brittle,  from  which  Hel- 
vetius  scraped  a  small  portion  with  his 
thumb-nail.  The  stranger  declined  per- 
forming any  feat  of  transmutation  him- 
self, saying  he  was  "not  allowed  "  to  do 
so.  Helvetius  experimented  in  vain 
with  the  parings  he  had  scraped  off*; 
but  on  a  second  visit  the  mysterious 
burgher  proved  more  compliant,  and,  af- 
ter helping  Helvetius  to  a  successful 
operation,  he  left  him  in  possession  of 
certain  directions  by  means  of  which  he 
contrived  to  change  six  ounces  of  lead 
into  very  pure  gold  when  alone.  The 
Hague  rang  with  the  fame  of  his  ex- 
ploit ;  and  the  operation  was  successfully 
repeated  in  presence  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Moreover,  the  gold  was  ex- 
amined by  the  authorities  of  the  Mint, 
and  pronounced  genuine.  At  last  the 
magic  powder  was  exhausted,  and,  as 
the  Unknown  never  visited  him  again, 
Dr.  Helvetius  was  compelled  to  bring 
his  experiments  to  an  end.  But  he  pub- 
lished in  1667  a  learned  work,  called  the 
Golden  Cnlfy  maintaining  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  he  had  once  derided ;  and 
the  sceptical  philosopher  Spinoza  aver- 
red, after  strict  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
the  events  narrated,  that  the  evidence  of 
that  case  of  transmutation  was  sufficient 
to  make  a  convert  of  himself. 

Another  picturesque  tale  current 
among  the  records  of  Continental  al- 
chemy is  that  of  Professor  Martini  of 
Helmstadt,  who  died  in  1621,  and  was  a 
supercilious  foe  of  the  art  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career,  strenuously  contesting 
m  his  lectures  the  arguments  adduced 
in  its  behalf.  The  "Unknown"  in  this 
case  was  a  foreign  nobleman,  who  had 
just  arrived  at  Helmstadt,  and  took  his 
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place  ono  day  in  the  lecture-hall.  After  lis- 
tening for  awhile  to  Martini's  self-satis- 
fied expositions,  he  courteously  inter- 
rupted the  lecturer,  offering  to  refute 
his  opinions  experimentally.  A  pan  of 
coals,  a  crucible,  and  some  lead,  Avere 
brought  in  at  his  desire.  A  short  mani- 
pulation ensued ;  and  lo !  the  lead  had 
acquired  the  form  and  substance  of  fine 
gold,  which  the  nobleman  handed  over  to 
the  astounded  professor  with  the  modest 
words,  "  Solve  mihihuncsyllogismum!  " 

Dr.  Erdmann  cites  Van  Helmont's  tes- 
timony to  the  existence  of  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  as  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  treat  with  contempt,  on  account  of 
the  unquestionable  integrity  and  scienti- 
fic sagacity  of  the  inquirer.  Van  Hel- 
mont  loved  truth  with  sincere  devotion.  A 
Brabant  nobleman  by  birth,  he  renounced 
his  rank  and  possessions  to  turn  physician, 
to  study  nature,  and  do  good  works. 
His  discoveries  in  medicine  are  of  last- 
ing value.  He  never  professed  to  give 
alchemy  more  than  a  second  place  in  his 
interest;  yet  he  avers  that  m  1018  he 
himself  changed  eight  ounces  of  quick- 
silver into  pure  gold  by  means  of  a  sub- 
stance given  him  from  time  to  time  by 
an  unknown  visitor.  He  never  learnt 
the  secret  of  making  the  stone  himself, 
but  he  describes  it  as  a  heavy  powder  of 
the  color  of  saffron,  glittering  like  rather 
coarse-grained  glass. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  fantas- 
tic doctrines  of  Paracelsus  fertilized  in 
men's  minds  to  all  sorts  of  extravaojant 
outgrowths.  The  English  quacks,  Fludd, 
Dee,  and  Kelly,  the  German  mystic 
Jacob  Bohme,  were  noted  Rosicrucians 
of  that  period.  Men  now  took  to  bind- 
ing themselves  into  societies  for  the  pro- 
secution of  their  occult  researches,  in- 
stead of,  as  heretofore,  brooding  over 
them  in  solitary  devotion.  The  "Al- 
chemical Society"  of  Nuremberg  was 
extant  in  1 VOO,  and  one  of  its  members, 
and  its  secretary  for  a  time,  was  Leib- 
nitz. ! 

Leibnitz  and  Spinoza !  strange  names 
to  brinij  into  connection  with  this  science 
of  the  superstitious.  Yet  Bacon  of  Veru- 
1am  did  not  disbelieve  in  alchemy,  though 
to  him  we  are  first  indebted  for  the  ex- 
cellent application  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
dying  man's  will  and  the  field  to  be  dug 
over  in  search  of  the  treasure  which 
never  existed  save  in  the  fertilizing  pro- 


cess of  eulture.  Robert  Boyle  is  also 
cited  as  having  faitii  in  its  pretensions. 
The  last  professed  adept  in  Ejigland  was 
one  James  Price,  who,  in  1782,  an- 
nounced himself  the  possessor  of  a  tinc- 
ture which  could  change  from  thirty  to 
sixty  times  its  weight  into  gold. 

Semler,  the  well-known  theological 
professor  at  Halle  in  the  last  ccntur}', 
was  a  votary  of  alchemy.  The  story  of 
his  performances  before  the  incredulous 
chemist,  Klaproth,  may  be  riven  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  trickery  or  which  ex- 
perimenters were  oftentimes  the  dupes, 
and  by  means  of  which  at  least  as  often 
— though  not  in  this  case — ^they  es- 
tablished their  pretensions.  In  the  year 
1786  Dr.  Semler  and  one  Baron  von 
Hirschen  occupied  themselves  with  pre- 
paring a  Universal  Medicine,  called  by 
them  "Luft  Salz,"  atmospheric  salt^. 
Three  treatises  on  "Hermetic Medicine" 
were  composed  in  relation  to  it  by  Sem- 
ler, and  he  went  beyond  the  original 
pretensions  of  the  medicine,  asserting 
that  gold  could  be  piade  by  means  of  it 
in  well-warmed  glasses,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  crucible  or  coals.  He  got 
into  a  lively  discussion  with  the  leading 
chemists  of  the  day,  and  at  last  submit- 
ted to  Klaproth,  for  his  own  use,  a  mass 
of  metal  which  he  said  contained  the 
seeds  of  gold.  To  Klaproth's  ill-success 
in  making  these  "seeds*'  terminate, 
Semler  could  only  reply  that  ne  found  a 
residuum  of  gold  in  his  glasses  every  five 
or  six  days.  On  close  examination  it 
was  discovered  that  a  trick  had  been 
played  upon  him.  Some  subordinates  to 
whom  he  had  entrusted  the  task  of 
warming  his  glasses  had  contrived  to  in- 
sert a  small  quantity  of  gold  leaf.  It 
was  worth  their  while,  as  the  sanguine 
philosopher  kept  them  well  fed  and 
lodged.  At  last,  however,  they  tried 
the«  substitution  of  baser  material, 
pinchbeck,  and  this  led  to  their  detec- 
tion. 

Father  Kircher  openly  challenged  the 
belief  in  alchemy  m  his  Subterranean 

Worlds  published  about  1670.  He  did 
not  scruple  to  call  the  alchemists  knares 
and  impostors,  and  their  science  a  delu- 
sion. Great  was  the  storm  he  drew  down 
upon  himself  thereby.  Dr.  Glauber  of 
the  "  salts  '*  was  one  of  his  antagonists. 
A  still  more  elaborate  refutation  was  that 

made  by  M.  Geoffrey  before  the  Royal 
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Academr  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1722, 
wherein  he  was  at  the  pains  to  show  the  va- 
rious modes  of  trickery  by  which  alchem- 
ical pretensions  were  sustained:  false- 
bottomed  crucibles,  hollow  wands  filled 
with  gold,  perforated  lead,  soldered  nails, 
&c.  By  degrees  the  credit  of  the 
science  hopelessly  declined,  although 
daring  impostors  shot  like  meteors  ever 
and  anon  athwart  the  sober  pathway  of 
modern  life.  Thus  Louis  XIII.  of  France 
made  a  Franciscan  monk  named  Cha- 
taigne  his  grand  almoner  because  he  had 
held  before  him  the  prospect  of  a  hun- 
dred years'  reign  by  means  of  the  grand 
elixir.  Thus  Jean  de  Lisle  expiated  by 
an  early  death  in  the  Bastille  his  bold 
attempts  to  persuade  the  Ministers  of 
Louis  XIV.  that  he  possessed  the  gold- 
making  stone  ;  and  thus  the  adventures 
of  the  Count  de  St.  Germain,  and  of  Ca- 
gliostro,  rested  mainly  on  their  claims 
to  the  possession  of  the  talisman  either 
of  long  life  or  of  unbounded  wealth. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset  of  our  arti- 
cle, the  publication  of  Lavoisier's  system 
was  the  real  death-blow  to  the  study  of 
alchemy,  by  pointing  out  the  veritable 
objects  and  achievements  of  chemical  in- 
duction, and  the  road  by  which  further 
progress  was  to  be  accomplished. 

l^e  hopeless  gyrations  of  the  baffled 
science,  ever  circling  back  to  its  first  be- 
ginning, and  making  no  advance  in  its 
gains  and  experiences,  did,  at  last,  after 
many  busy  ages,  cease  to  attract  intelli- 


gent minds.  While  we  review  its  prom- 
ises and  its  destinies,  how  profound  a 
human  pathos  seems  to  attach  to  those 
stately  words  of  Paracelsus,  which, 
doubtless,  comforted  the  heart  of  many 
a  patient  plodder  over  air-drawn  infer- 
ences :  "  Refuse  not  the  waters  of  Shi- 
loah  because  they  go  softly :  for  they 
that  wade  in  deep  waters  cannot  go 
fast." 

Isaac  Disraeli,  in  more  than  one  of  his 
delightful  miscellanies,  quotes  the  pro- 
phecy of  Dr.  Girtanner  of  Leipsic,  not 
far  from  our  own  times,  who  presaged 
that  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  mystery  of  gold-making  would 
surely  be  discovered,  and  the  commonest 
utensils  of  cookery  would  come  to  be 
made  of  the  precious  metal,  whereby  all 
evils  of  metal-poisoning  through  the  use 
of  corroded  vessels  would  be  averted. 
The  nineteenth  century  is  far  advanced 
on  its  [downward  slope,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  as  yet  any  symptoms  appear 
of  the  realization  of  such  visions.  The 
Stone  is  still  to  seek,  if  it  be  worth  the 
seeking ;  the  alkahest,  the  universal  dis- 
solver,  remains  a  myth;  the  crucible 
yields  no  treasure  ;  but  in  one  way  the 
"  eternal  hope  "  has  had  an  answer:  for, 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  shining 
prize  has  learnt  to  yield  itself  up  at 
man's  call,  with  a  fulness  far  surpassing 
the  harvests  of  Spagiric  fable,  when 
sought  by  spade  and  mattock  in  its  native 
ores. 


•  »• 
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The  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  the 
seat  of  a  very  early  civilization,  and  the 
birthplace  of  many  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences known  to  the  classical  nations  of 
antiquity.  Babylonia  was  inhabited  at 
an  early  period  by  a  race  of  people  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Semitic  popula- 
tion known  in  historic  times.  This  people 
had  an  abundant  literature;  and  they 
were  the  inventors  of  a  system  of  writing 
which  was  at  first  hieroglyphic,  but  grad- 
ually changed  into  what  is  called  the 
cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  character. 
This  character  had  its  origin  from  the 
practice  of  writing  on  clay  tablets,  each 
line  of  the  figures  being  separately  press- 


ed into  the  clay  with  a  square  instrument, 
%vhich,  going  deeper  into  the  tablet  at 
one  end  than  at  the  other,  produced  the 
arrow-head  shape  of  the  lines.  Specimens 
of  this  writing  are  preserved  in  various 
stages,  from  the  simple  form  to  the  de- 
cided cuneiform.  The  cuneiform  charac- 
ters were  written  from  left  to  right ;  and 
the  shape  of  the  clay  tablets  used  for 
this  purpose  was  like  that  of  rather  flat 
pin-cushions.  Where  the  writing  is  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  columns,  the  order 
of  the  columns  is  from  left  to  right  on 
the  obverse,  but  from  right  to  left  on  the 
reverse.  Of  the  people  who  invented  this 
system  of  %vriling  very  little  is  known 
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with  certainty;  and  even  their  name  is 
a  matter  of  doubt.  In  the  early  Semitic 
period  wo  find  Babylonia  inhabited  by 
two  races  who  were  called  the  Sumiri 
or  luissi.,  and  the  Akkadi.  The  Sumiri 
or  Kiissi  were  a  foreign  tribe,  called  by 
the  Babylonians  lisankalbi  *  or  the  dog- 
tongued,  probably  in  allusion  to  their 
strange  language.  They  were  most  prob- 
ably a  branch  of  the  tribes  called  Cossaii, 
Cussii,  and  Cissii,  by  classical  writers.f 
These  tribes  lived  to  the  east  of  Baby- 
lonia ;  and  their  dominion  in  that  country 
is  probably  alluded  to  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  x.  8-12.  As  the  Sumiri  appear 
to  have  been  foreigners,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  other  tribe,  the  Akkadi, 
represents  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Babylonia ;  and  wo  find  that  in  early  in- 
scriptions the  country  is  called  kingi- 
akkad  and  inat-akkad^  "  the  country  of 
Akkad." 

The  language  of  the  Akkadi,  who 
originally  used  the  cuneiform  signs,  was 
different  from  any  known  to  have  existed 
in  the  country  in  historic  times.  As  a  rule 
those  particles  (prepositions)  which,  with 
us,  precede  the  words  they  govern,  fol- 
lowed them  in  the  Akkad.  Plurals  and 
emphatic  forms  were  often  expressed  by 
doubling  the  root  form.  In  the  verbs  the 
root  remains  unaltered,  and  is  doubled, 
or  has  prefixes  to  denote  the  various 
forms.  Another  peculiarity  is,  that  when 
a  word  consisted  of  two  characters  any 
other  word  indicating  a  part  or  quality 
of  it  might  be  inserted  between  the  two 
characters.  These  and  similar  peculiar- 
ities ill  its  structure  mark  the  Akkad 
as  decidedly  different  from  any  Semitic 
tongue. 

Tlic  earliest  cuneiform  texts  arc  writ- 
ten in  the  Akkad  language,  and  well  ex- 
hibit the  peculiarities  of  its  vocabulary 
and  grammar.  Probably  the  most  ancient 
inscriptions  are  those  printed  in  Cunei- 
form Insrrlptions  of  WcBtern  Asia^  the 
title  of  the  cuneiform  publications  of  the 
British  Museum  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  article  as  C.  I.).  The  first  inscription  in 
the  book  is  translated  as  follows:  "Ur- 
ukh,  king  of  Ur,  who  Bit-Nannur  built." 


•  Lisan-kalbu  is  only  the  Semitic  translation ; 
how  tho  Akkad  people  pronounced  the  words, 
when  they  gave  this  namo  to  the  Sumir,  is  quite 
unknown. 

t  llcrod.  iii.  91,  v.  49;  Strabo  xi.  p.  744;  Died, 
xvii.  Ill;  riiny  vi.  27,  8.31. 


The  king  wboBc  name  is  doubtfully  read 
as  Urukh  is  the  earliest  known  monarch 
of  the  country;  the  city  of  Ur  (now 
Mugheir)  was  the  capital;  and  Nannnr 
was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Moon  God. 
This  inscription,  and  many  similar  ones 
of  Urukh  and  his  successors  were  stamp- 
ed on  bricks  used  in  erecting  the  Tarious 
temples  of  Babylonia.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  Akkad  literature  consists  of  a  lai^ 
number  of  inscriptions,  chiefly  mytholo- 
gical, which  were  originally  preserved  in 
the  libraries  of  Babylonia,  and  afterwards 
copied  in  Assyria,  and  accompanied  by 
interlinear  translations  to  explain  the  Ak- 
kad to  the  Assyrians.  Their  subject- 
matter,  as  a  general  rule,  consists  of  lists 
of  gods,  with  their  various  titles  and  at- 
tributes, legends  of  the  gods,  hymns  and 
prayers  to  the  gods,  accounts  of  the  in- 
fluence of  various  evil  spirits  to  whom 
diseases  were  attributed,  and  prayers 
against  them. 

The  tablets  were  preserved  in  collec- 
tions or  libraries,  in  the  various  temples 
and  palaces  of  Babylonia,  and  afterwards 
in  Aissyria ;  and  it  was  the  castom,  firom 
time  to  time,  for  those  in  charge  of  these 
literary  treasures  to  have  fresh  copies 
made  from  the  originals.  The  tablets 
were  numbered  in  diiOferent  series,  accord- 
ing to  their  places  in  the  libraries ;  and, 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  position 
of  each,  the  following  plan  was  adopted. 
First,  every  series  was  named  from  the 
words  or  sentence  which  headed  its  first 
tablet :  thus,  the  flrst  tablet  on  evil  spirits 
commenced  with  "  the  evil  spirits ;"  and 
each  tablet  of  the  series  had  its  proper 
number,  followed  by  this  extract,  as  "  ICth 
tablet  of  the  evil  spirits."  And  secondly, 
a  line  was  drawn  at  the  end  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  each  tablet,  and  the  first  line  of 
the  tablet  next  in  the  series  was  written 
after  it.  Each  new  paragraph  in  these 
early  Akkad  texts  was  headed  by  a  sisn 
signifying  tho  lips  or  speech,  and  in& 
eating  that  the  paragraphs  were  to  be 
chanted  or  spoken;  but  in  translating 
from  the  Akkad  the  Assyrians  always 
passed  this  character  over,  probably 
deeming  it  to  be  unnecessary.  Each  para- 
graph was  followed  by  a  word  which  was 
equivalent  to  the  Assyrian  aimany  or 
aman%  and  our  Amen.  It  is  probable 
that  these  chants  and  legends  were  in 
existence  in  the  country  long  before  they 
were  committed  to  writing.    Among  the 
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hymns  may  be  noticed  the  following  ad- 
dress to  the  Sun  : — * 

O  Shamas,  in  tbe  expanse  of  heaven  thou  shinest; 
And  the  bright  locks  of  heaven  thou  openest ; 
Tho  gate  of  heaven  thou  openest 
0  Shamas,  to  the  world,  thy  face  thou  directest ; 
0  Shamas,  with  the  brightness  of  heaven  the 
earth  thou  coverest. 

The  rest  of  this  legend  is  too  imperfect 
to  translate.  The  following  is  from  a 
hymn  to  the  Fire  God : — f 

God  of  Fire,  with  thy  bright  fire. 

In  the  house  of  darkness,  light  thou  establishest ; 

Another  name,  Nabu,  gloriously  thou  establishest ; 

Of  iron  and  lead  the  melter  art  thou ; 

Of  gold  and  silver  the  purifier  art  thou ; 

The  iabbu  of  Ninkusi  J  art  thou ; 

To  the  wicked  in  the  night  the  causes  of  trembling 

art  thou; 
Tbe  works  of  the  man,  the  child  of  his  God,  do 

thou  purify ; 
Dke  the  heaven  do  thou  brighten  [them] ; 
Like  the  earth  do  thou  purify  [them] ; 
Like  tbe  midst  of  heaven  do  thou  make  [them] 

shine. 

From  an  address  to  a  Goddess  we  have 
the  following : — 

The  powerful  rebel  bows  like  a  single  reed. 
My  will  I  am  not  taking,  myself  I  am  not  hon- 
oring; 
Like  a  flower,  day  and  night  I  am  fading ; 
I  thy  servant  cling  to  thee. 

The  tablet  from  which  this  is  an  extract 
is  valuable  as  giving  two  clear  instances 
of  the  permansive  fonn  of  verbs,  first 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Hincks.g  It  is  a  grave 
defect  in  the  French  school  of  cuneiform 
inquiry  that  its  leading  men  ignore  tbe 
existence  of  this  verbal  form.  The  two 
examples  in  this  tablet  are  the  verbs  in 
the  second  line  of  this  extract.  Both  are 
preceded  by  negatives. 

Many  of  the  legends  of  the  gods  are 
cuiious;  but  they  arc  all  fragmentary. 
One  of  them  ||  describes  the  symptoms  of 
a  man  who  was  suffering  from  some  ill- 
ness, and  represents  the  god  Maruduk  as 
unable  to  cure  it,  and  going  to  the  god 

*  British  Museum,  No.  K.  3343. 

t  British  Museum,  No.  K,  44. 

X  This  expression  is  obscure.  It  may  mean 
"the  emanation  of  Nin-kasi."  Ninkasi  appears  to 
be  a  goddess. 

§  Journal  of  tlie  Royal  Astatic  Society,  vol.  II., 
part  2,  p  484. 

I  British  Museum.  No.  K,  2862. 


Hea,  his  father,  for  advice.     Hea  tells 
Maruduk  how,  by  purifying  some  water, 
and  applying  it  to  the  patient,  he  can  ef- 
fect the  cure.    Many  tablets  relate  to  the 
demonology.     Several  classes  of  spirits, 
both  good  and  evil,  are  specified  on  them ; 
but  the  evil  certainly  predominate.  There 
are  the  Assaku  who  were  concerned  with 
the  head,  the  Vadukku  with  the  neck 
and  shoulders,  the  Alu  with  the  breast, 
the  JSkimmu  with  the  inside  of  the  body, 
the   Gallu  with  the  hand,  the  Simtaru 
v^ith  the  life.     So  numerous  were  the  su- 
pernatural beings  that  one  tablet  gives 
50  great  gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  1  mag- 
nificent gods,  300  spirits  of  the  heavens, 
and  600  spirits  of  the  eaith.     A  good 
specimen  of  an  invocation  against  evil 
spirits  is  printed  in  C.I.,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  17 
and  18.    The  paragraph  on  p.  17,  lines 
30  to  34,  prays  for  deliverance  from  the 
supposed  operation  of  some  of  these  be- 
ings.   It  runs  thus:  "From  the  maker 
of  evil,  from  the  robber,  from  an  evil  face, 
from  an  evil  eye,  from  an  evil  mouth,  from 
an  evil  tongue,  from  evil  lips,  from  an 
evil  death,  may  heaven   preserve,  may 
earth  preserve."    Real  historical  matter 
is  very  scarce  in  these  early  tablets ;  but 
we  have  part  of  an  inscription  of  one  early 
Babylonian  king,  with  an  Assyrian  trans- 
lation. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  earliest 
literary  collections  of  Babylonia;  and 
the  Akkad  language,  in  which  they  were 
written,  probably  continued  in  use  in 
that  country  down  to  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  b.c.  and,  for  some 
official  documents,  even  to  a  much  later 
period.  At  some  time  anterior  to  the 
nineteenth  century  b.c.  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  was  conquered  by  a  Semitic 
race.  Of  the  origin  of  this  race  we  at 
present  know  nothing ;  it  is  possible  they 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Sumiri 
or  Kassi,  at  one  time  the  leading  tribe 
in  Babylonia.  The  passage  in  C.I.,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  65,  1.  8 — 12,  relates  how  this 
people,  having  on  one  occasion  revolted, 
slew  the  King  of  Babylonia,  and  placed 
another  man  on  the  throne.  The  Semitic 
conquerors,  whoever  they  were,  gradu- 
ally imposed  their  own  language  on  the 
country;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
borrowed  the  system  of  writing  in  use 
there.  From  the  time  of  the  Semitic 
conquest  the  decline  of  the  Akkad  lan- 
guage began,  and  a  period  of  mixed  texts 
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(part  Akkad  and  part  Semitic)  cora- 
meiiccd.  It  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  text 
of  any  length  purely  Semitic.  It  was 
usual  at  all  times  to  use  the  Akkad  for 
the  following  words:  1.  Names  and 
titles  of  gods.  These  are  very  seldom 
written  in  Semitic  ;  and  hence  their  pro- 
nunciation is  very  uncertain.  The  gods 
Assur  and  Nabu  are  those  oflonest  writ- 
ten in  Semitic.  2.  Names  of  material 
substances  generally,  such  as  woods, 
metals,  stones;  but  in  tiiese  cases  the 
Assyrian  side  or  column  on  bilingual 
(Akkad  and  Semitic)  tablets  often  gives 
the  Semitic  name.  3.  Names  of  trees, 
and  plants,  and  animals.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  after 
the  rise  of  the  Semitic  power  nouns  were 
written  in  Akkad,*  and  verbs  in  Semitic; 
but  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to 
both  these  rules. 

To  the  period  following  the  Semitic 
conquest  some  of  the  larger  literary 
works  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  belong. 
First  among  these  comes  the  great  work 
on  astronomy  and  astrology,  a  branch  of 
ancient  learning  for  which  the  Chaldeans 
have  always  been  famous.  This  work 
covered  at'least  seventy  tablets.  Begin- 
ning with  the  supposed  influences  of  the 
appearance  and  motions  of  the  moon,  it 
proceeds  to  eclipses,  and  then  gives  the 
portents  from  the  various  positions  and 
appearances  of  the  sun ;  these  are  fol- 
lowed by  accounts  of  cloud,  rain,  wind, 
itc;  and  the  work  ends  with  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets.  Most  of  the  posi- 
tions and  appearances  are  supposed  to 
shadow  forth  future  events ;  and  on  each 
tablet  there  are  generally  about  100  pre- 
dicticms.  The  following  are  some  of 
them:  "When  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month,  the  Moon  and  Sun  with  each 
other  [i.e.  at  the  same  time]  are  seen, 
the  f^icc  shall  be  right,  the  heart  of  the 
country  sliall  be  good,  the  Gods  of 
Akkad  [Babylonia]  to  give  blessings 
shall  incline,  joy  shall  be  in  the  hearts  of 
the  ])eoj»le,  the  heart  of  the  king  shall  be 
.  rii^ht,  and  the  cattle  of  Akkad  in  the 
desert  in  safety  shall  lie  down."  The 
next  is  a  weather  prediction:  "When 
the  aspect  of  the  moon  is  very  cloudy, 
great  floods  shall  come."  Notes  are 
sometimes  added  by  way  of  explanation. 

*  Foreign  names  are    almost  always  written 
plionetieaily. 


Thus,  aftier  the  mention  of  some  of  the 
names  of  Jupiter,  we  are  told:  "The 
star  of  Maruduk  [Jupiter]  at  its  rising 
[is  called]  the  star  Duopauddu ;  when  it 
reaches  5  kaspu,*  tlie  star  Sakmita; 
when  it  is  in  the  middle  of  heaven 
[southing]  the  star  Nibiru."  Tliere  are 
rules  for  calculating  eclipses;  bat,  as 
they  depend  on  the  appearance  of  the 
moon,  they  are  of  no  value.  Most  of  the 
predictions  from  the  heavens  relate  to 
the  fortunes  of  kings  and  countries.  This 
astrological  work  could  not  have  been 
composed  later  than  the  16th  century  B.&, 
and  may  be  much  older ;  for,  although 
it  contains  numerous  geographical  no- 
tices, it  has  not  a  single  reference  to 
Assyria.  The  kingdoms  of  Akkad 
(Habylonia),  Gutium  (the  6oim),  So* 
barti,f  Anduan,  Nituk  or  Asmuo  (on  the 
Persian  Gulf),  Martu  (Syria),  and  the 
Khatti  (Ilittites),  and  Elam  (Susiana) 
are  all  mentioned;  but  Assyria  probably 
had  not  yet  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  king- 
dom. The  geographical  notices  scat- 
tered through  the  work  are  one  of  its 
most  interesting  features.  Many  of  fhe 
principal  towns  of  Babylonia  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  predictions  respecting  them 
are  given. 

There  was  a  companion  work,  com- 
prising  more  than  100  tablets,  which 
gave  a  large  number  of  portents  from 
terrestrial  occurrences  and  obiects— 
from  trees,  animals,  streams,  areams, 
births  both  human  and  animal,  and 
many  other  things.  The  portents  de- 
rived from  these  were  not  supposed  to 
affect  the  fate  of  kings  and  countries, 
but  related,  as  a  rule,  to  minor  matters, 
such  as  the  life  or  death  of  a  man  or  his 
wife,  his  child,  or  even  his  slave.  These 
works  on  omens,  celestial  and  terrefltrial, 
mention  in  several  places  the  name  of 
Sargina,  an  ancient  king  of  Babylonia, 


*  Tho  Babylonians  diyided  the  heavens  into  IS 
parts,  and  tho  day  likewise.  Those  divisioiis  m 
called  ka^pu:  thus  on  the  equinox  taUBts  tiie 
formula  is,  ''  The  day  and  night  are  balandnK  (^& 
arc  equal),  6  kaspn  tho  day  6  kaspu  the  n§;ht" 
Tho  position  here  called  "•  Mamduk  reachhig  5 
kaspu  "  probably  indicates  tho  position  of  Jupiter 
about  a  month  before  it  souths  at  12  p.il 

I  The  countries  of  Akkad,  Elam,  Guti,  Msrto, 
and  Subarti  are  the  only  ones  mentioned  on  tiie 
majority  of  these  tablets.  But  one  taUet  gifcs 
tho  additional  geographical  names ;  and  tUs  (Ha 
2  in  the  scries)  is  possibly  of  later  date  than  ths 
body  of  tho  work. 
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who,  according  to  the  tablet  printed  in 
C.L,  Vol.  II.,  p.  65,  reigned  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Khamraurabi.  The 
passages  in  which  Sargon  is  mentioned 
are  not  at  present  sufficiently  perfect  to 
enable  us  to  say  whether  the  word  was 
used  as  a  proper  name,  or  whether  it 
was*  the  title  of  a  race  of  kings  wlio 
claimed  descent  from  Sargon.  If  the 
word  is  used  as  a  proper  name,  it  would 
be  probable  that  these  works  were  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  Sargon.  We  know 
that  the  period  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Sargon  was  considered  an  important 
one ;  for  amongst  the  Babylonian  treas- 
ures which  were  copied  and  preserved 
in  the  Nineveh  library  was  a  tablet  of 
his  which  commenced  with  the  words,  "I 
am  Sargina,  King  of  Agani."  Agani 
was  one  of  the  prmcipal  cities  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  of 
the  goddess  Anunitu. 

Beside  the  works  already  mentioned, 
there  was  one  on  the  MytholoCT,  which 
consisted  of  over  110  tablets.  It  is  now 
very  much  mutilated,  and  has  not  yet 
been  thoroughly  examined.  The  Baby- 
lonian collections  also  contained  many 
minor  works ;  in  fact  this  store  of  litera- 
ture was  so  rich  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  Assyrian  writing  consists  of  copies 
from  it.  The  great  centre  of  learning 
in  these  early  times  was  the  city  of  Ur, 
famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Abraham, 
and  now  represented  by  the  ruins  of 
Mugheir.  Ur  remained  the  nominal 
capital  of  the  country  until  Khammurabi 
(probably  in  the  16th  century  b.c.)  fixed 
the  seat  of  government  at  Babylon. 

In  the  flourishing  days  of  the  early 
Babylonian  monarchy,  Assyria  was  col- 
onized from  that  country;  and  the 
earliest  rulers  of  Assyria  were  govern- 
ors subject  to  Babylonia.  Their  title 
was  Patesi;  and  their  office  included  the 
functions  of  high  priest  and  governor. 
The  seat  of  government  was  at  the  city 
of  Assur  (now  Keleh  Shergat) ;  and  the 
territory  reached  at  least  as  far  north  as 
Nineveh,  where  a  temple  to  one  of  the 
goddesses  was  founded  in  the  19th 
century  b.c.  Afterwards,  under  Bilkip- 
kapi,  Assyria  became  independent,  and 
the  city  of  Assur  became  an  important 
place.  It  was  the  capital  of  Assyria  for 
about  1,000  years,  and  the  seat  of  the 
first  Assyrian  library.  Little,  however, 
is  known  of  this  collection,  for  the  cx- 

Nsw  Series.— you  XI.,  No.  5. 


tensive  ruins  of  the  city  have  never  been 
properly  explored ;  but  several  valuable 
inscriptions  have  been  found  there,  rang- 
ing from  B.C.  1850  to  B.C.  830.*  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  translations 
of  the  early  Akkad  works  were  made. 
That  these  translations  were  made  in 
Assyria,  and  not  in  Babylonia,  we  gather 
from  the  fact  that,  in  cases  of  words 
which  diffisr  in  the  two  countries,  the 
documents  have  the  Assvrian  and  not 
the  Babylonian  forms.  Shalmaneser  I., 
king  of  Assyria,  b.c.  1300,  had  founded 
a  city  near  the  junction  of  the  Upper 
Zab  with  the  Tigiis,  and  called  it  Kalakh. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Assur-nazir-pal,  b.c. 
885 ;  and  here  an  important  collection 
of  inscriptions  was  made.  The  earliest 
tablets  from  this  place  belong  to  the  9th 
century  b.c,  and  include  a  copy  of  the 
great  Chaldasan  work  on  Astrology. 
Various  other  copies  of  this  and  other 
works  were  mad^  from  time  to  time ; 
and  our  information  about  the  libraries 
becomes  by  degrees  more  definite.  The 
keepers  of  these  literary  treasures  bore 
the  title  of  Nisu-duppisairi^  "man  of 
the  written  tablets."  The  title  was 
originally  an  Akkad  one ;  and  the  first 
man  known  to  have  borne  it  was  a 
Babylonian  named  Amil-anu,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Emuq-sin,  king  of  Baby- 
lonia, about  1,000  years  before  the  date 
of  the  librarians  of  Kalakh  and  Nineveh. 
The  signet  cylinder  of  Amil-anu  has  the 
following  inscription  :  "  Emuq-sin,  the 
powerful  hero,  the  king  of  Ur,  king  of 
the  four  regions,  Amil-anu  the  tablet 
keeper,  son  of  Gantu,  his  servant."  The 
principal  part  of  the  Kalakh  (Nimrod) 
collection,  was  written  under  the  care  of 
a  librarian  named  Nabu-znqud-gina,  who 
had  charge  of  the  collection  from  the 
6th  year  of  Sargon,  b.c.  716,  to  the  22d 
year  of  Sennacherib,  b.c.  684.  Many  of 
the  tablets  written  under  his  direction 
are  interesting  not  only  from  their  con- 
tents, but  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
dated  with  the  name  of  the  yearly 
eponym,  the  regnal  year  of  the  king, 
and  the  month  and  day  when  they  were 
written.    These  dates  are  valuable  for 

*  One  of  the  most  beautiful  aod  perfect  of  these 
is  the  inscription  on  the  four  cylinders  of  Tiglath- 
pileser  L,  cir.  B.C.  1120.  Translations  of  this  in- 
scription by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot* 
Dr.  Hincks,  and  Dr.  Oppert  were  published  by, 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1867. 
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comparison  with  the  Assyrian  Canon  of 
Eponymes.  Translations  of  nil  the  dates 
referring  to  the  reicn  of  Sargon,  b.c.  722 
— 705,  were  given  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Aegyptische  Sprache  wid  Alterthums- 
kundcy  in  July,  1869;  but  the  Senna- 
cherib dates  have  not  yet  been  published. 

The  first  work  known  to  have  been 
executed  under  Nabu-zuqub-gina  was  a 
copy  of  the  great  Chaldaian  work  on  As- 
trology, made  in  b.c.  716.  The  follow- 
ing U  the  statement  at  the  close  of  one 
of  these  tablets  :  "  When  in  the  month 
of  Tasritu  [Tisri]  and  the  first  day,  the 
sun  is  *  ...  .  Tablet  number  36  of 
the  Inu  Anu  J3il  [Astrological  series] 
written  according  to  the  documents  ana 
old  tablets  of  Babylon  ;  tablet  of  Nabu- 
zuqub-gina,  son  of  Maruduk-mubagar 
the  librarian,  grandson  of  Gabbu-ilani- 
kamis  the  great  librarian.  City  of  Kal- 
akh,  month  Sivanu,  day  29,  eponym 
Tabu-zilli-zira  prefect  of  Assur,  6th  year 
of  Sarukin-arku  [Sargon],  king  of  Assy- 
ria." By  this  time  there  had  arisen  two 
versions  of  the  work  on  astrology,  one 
of  them  omitting  a  tablet  which  is  found 
in  the  other.  The  word  here  translated 
"  document,"  indicates  some  other  mate- 
rial for  writing  on  than  clay  ;  it  is  prob- 
ably parchment  or  papyrus,  though 
which  is  intended  is  uncertain.  Another 
copy  of  the  astrological  work  was  writ- 
ten three  years  later,  and  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  Sargon  one  of  the  works  on  ter- 
restrial portents.  In  this  case  the  copy 
gives  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the  tab- 
lets copied  from,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  twelfth  century  rc.  In  some  instan- 
ces, owing  to  the  length  of  time  since 
a  tablet  had  been  written,  parts  had  be- 
come illegible;  and  wherever  this  was 
the  case  the  copyist  inserted  the  word 
khihi  '*  defaced  "  or  "  lost."- 

Various  copies  of  standard  works  were 
executed  at  Kalakh  in  the  6th,  9th,  10th, 
11th,  13th,  14th,  16th,  and  16lh  years  of 
Sargon,  and  in  the  1st,  4th,  6th,  7th,  11th, 
19th,  and  22d  years  of  Sennacherib  ;  all 
of  them  are,  however,  copies  of  works  al- 
ready described  or  extracts  made  from 
them  for  specific  purposes.  Sennacherib 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  made  Nine- 
veh his  residence,  and  set  to  work  to 
rebuild  the  palace,  which  he  gradually 


enlarged  and  adorned  till  it  reached  an 
unprecedented  magnificence.  In  tlus 
and  other  buildings  at  Nineveh,  cham- 
bers were  set  apart  for  the  records,  and 
large  numbers  of  tablets  were  collected. 
The  site  of  Nineveh  furnishes  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  our  Assyi'ian  tablets 
and  fragments;  and  the  Nineveh  litera- 
ture exhibits  a  superior  variety. 

Besides  copies  of  the  works  already 
referred  to  there  are  other  inscriptions  of 
interest. 

1.  There  is  a  history  of  the  transac- 
tions between  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  * 

This  work,  even  in  its  present  frag- 
mentary condition,  is  valuable.  Its  sub- 
stance may  be  briefly  described  as  fol- 
lows. It  opens  with  an  explanatory 
statement  of  its  contents,  now  imperfect, 
but  appearing  to  indicate  that  it  gave  the 
events  of  forty  reigns.  Where  it  again 
becomes  legible  it  relates  the  oondnsion 
of  a  treaty  between  Karaindas,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  Assur-bil-nisi-su,  king  of 
Assyria,  about  some  border  land,  cir.B.c 
1480.  Then  there  is  a  treaty  aboat  the 
same  provinces,  between  Burna-baryas 
of  Babylon  and  Buzur-assur  of  Assyria, 
cir.  B.C.  1450.  Then  it  gives  the  mar- 
riage of  Serua-mupallitat,  daughter  of 
Assur-upallit,  king  of  Assyria,  to  the 
king  of  Babylon,  tne  revolt  of  the  tribe 
of  Kassi  against  her  son  Karakhardas, 
his  murder,  and  the  accession  of  a  osnip- 
er,  Nazibugas.  This  is  followed  by  an 
invasion  of  Babylonia  by  the  Assynanii 
who  kill  the  usurper  and  placed  a  son  <tf 
Buma-buryas  on  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
cir.  B.C.  1420.  The  narrative  here  breaks 
off  again,  several  reigns  beinff  lost.  Af« 
terwards  we  are  told  of  the  death  of  Bil- 
kudur-uzur,  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  se- 
cession of  Ninip-palzira,  cir.  b.c.  1200,  in 
whose  time  the  king  of  Babylon  invaded 
Assyria ;  to  him  succeeded  Assar-dayan, 
who  invaded  Babylonia  in  the  reign  of 
Zamama-sum-iddina,  king  of  Babylon. 
Here  a  reign  is  lost ;  and  then  we  have 
two  invasions  of  Assyria  by  Naba-kndnr* 
uzur  I.  (Nebuchadnezzar),  king  oif  Baby- 
lon, who  was  defeated  by  Assnr-risiliin, 
king  of  Assyria.  Next  we  have  Baby- 
lonia invaded  by  Tiglath-pileser  I.,  king 
of  Assyria,  in  the  time  of  Mamdiik-jddh 
naakhi,  king  of  Babylon  (this  was  Ae 


*  This  is  tho  heading  of  the  next  tablet.     See         *  This  inscription  was  first  puUUbed  \tf  8b 
former  remarks  on  this  point  Henry  RawlinsoD  in  the  Aihmmiim^  Ka  1869. 
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famous  war  which    Sennacherib   states 
was  418  years  before  his  own  capture  of 
Babylon^,  cir.  b.c.  1120.     Then  come  the 
friendship  between  Assur-bil-kala,  king 
of  Assyria,  and  Maruduk-sapik  zira,  king 
of  Babylon,  the  death  of  the  Babylonian 
king,  and  another  invasion  of  Babylonia. 
Again  there  is  a  break ;  and   then   we 
have  the  defeat  of  a  Babylonian  monarch 
named  Nabu-sum-iskun  by  an  Assyrian 
king  whose  name  is  lost.     This  is  follow- 
ed by  an  account  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween Shalmaneser    11.  of  Assyria  and 
Nabul-bal-iddina  of  Babylon,  the  war  of 
succession   between    the   two   sons    of 
Nabul-bal-iddina,  and  the  intervention  of 
Shalmaneser.     The  rest  of  the  historical 
matter  is  lost ;  but  the  tablet  is  impor- 
tant for  historical  studies,  and  a  full  trans- 
lation of  the  fragments  should  be  pub- 
lished.   It  is  written  in  an  early  style, 
and  probably  was  composed  about  b.c. 
800  ;  its  history  covered  a  space  of  about 
700  years. 

2.  Perhaps  the  most  important  work 
in  the  Assyrian  library  was  the  Canon  of 
Eponymes.  *  The  earliest  copies  of  this 
work  now  known  to  us  were  written  in 
the  reign  of  Sennacheiib,  cir.  b.c.  700, 
and  the  latest  cir.  b.c.  640,  in  the  reign  of 
Assur-bani-pal.  Although  we  have  seven 
copies  of  this  work,  not  one  of  them  is 
perfect,  and  some  of  them  are  mere  frag- 
ments; but,  from  a  comparison  of  the 
various  copies,  the  chronology  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  from  b.c.  892  to  666  is 
ascertained  without  the  loss  of  a  smgle 
year.  This  Canon  gave  a  list  of  the  an- 
nual officers,  after  whom  the  years  were 
successively  named,  and  is  similar  to  the 
list  of  the  Roman  Consuls.  Most  of  the 
public  and  private  documents  in  Assyria 
were  dated  in  the  current  Eponymies ; 
and,  so  far  as  the  seven  copies  are  pre- 
served, the  agreement  between  them  is 
perfect.  Three  copies  gave  not  only  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  yearly  Eponymes, 
but  the  principal  events  which  happened 
duriiig  their  terras  of  oflBce.  This  Canon 
has  caused  more  discussion  than  any 
other  Assyrian  inscription,  on  account  of 
the  alterations  it  makes  in  the  chronology 
of  the  period. 

3.  In  addition  to  these  tablets  there 
are  others  giving  the  <innals  of  particu- 

*  First  published  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  the 
Atherueumj  No.  1805. 


lar  reigns,  and  two  on  the  history  of  for- 
eign relations.  One  of  these  is  an  ac- 
count of  affairs  between  Assyria  and 
Arabia,  commencing  with  the  capture 
of  Edom  by  Sennacherib,  and  relating 
the  ambassy  of  Khazail,  king  of  Arabia, 
to  Esarhaddon,  to  ask  for  his  gods,  which 
had  been  carried  off  by  Sennacherib ;  it 
closes  with  the  revolt  of  Arabia  and  its 
conquest  by  Assur-bani-pal.  The  other 
is  a  history  of  transactions  between  As- 
syria and  Elam. 

When  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians 
founded  or  repaired  a  building,  they  de- 
posited in  receptacles,  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, cylinders  with  the  name  and  titles 
of  the  builder,  accompanied  in  some  cases 
by  a  history  of  his  reign.     Cylinders  of 
this  kind  were  deposited  in  the  libraries 
ready  for  use.    Fragments  of  a  great 
number  of  them  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Assur-bani-pal  have  been  discovered 
at  Nineveh ;  and  the  libraries  of  Nine- 
veh and  Kalakh  possessed  tablets  giving 
the  history  of  Assur-nazir-pal,  b.c.  884- 
859,  Shalmaneser  b.c.  859-824,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  b,c.  745-727,  Sargon  rc.  722-705, 
Sennacherib  b.c.   705-681,   Esarhaddon 
B.C.  681-668,  and  Assur-bani-pal B.C.  668- 
627.     All  these  records  are  m  the  same 
style,  magniiying  the  kings  who  wrote 
them,  but  ascribmg  all  their  successes  to 
superhuman   aid.     The   annals  of  Sen- 
nacherib and  Assur-bani-pal  are  rather 
more  poetical  than  the  others.    The  fol- 
lowing translation   of   part    of   Senna- 
cherib's campaign  against  Hezekiah  will 
serve  as  an  example   of  the  historical 
writing;  the  text  is  printed  in  C.I.  38  : 
"  The  priests,  nobles,  and  people  of  Ek- 
ron,  Padi  their  king,  who  was  faithful  to 
Assyria,  in  bonds  of  iron  had  placed,  and 
to  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  had  given 
him  to  be  killed  ;  he  sought  my  protec- 
tion.    Their  hearts  feared ;  and  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  and  the  warriors,  archers,  cha- 
riots, and  horses  of  the  king  of  Ethiopia, 
gathered  and  came  to  their  aid.     In  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  of  Altaqu  against  me 
their  battle  array  they  were  setting ;  and 
they  extended  their  troops.    In  the  ser- 
vice  of  Assur  my  lord  with    them  I 
fought;   and  their  overthrow  I  accom- 
plished.    The  charioteers  and   sons  of 
the  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  charioteers 
of  the   king  of  Ethiopia,  alive  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle  my  hands  captured ; 
the  cities  of  Altaqu  and  Tamna  I  in- 
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makhri-ya    nin     miri     suatu    la    ikhuzzu 
predecessors    none  their  value  appreciated, 

nimiki  Nahu  tikipsan  taksi 

the  wisdom  of  Nabu  inspired  me  entirely  |?] 

mala       bauam       ina        duppani        asiur 
all  there  was  [i.  «.  everything]   on  tablets  I 

azniq  ahre  va  ana  iamarti 

wrote,  I  studied,!?],  I  explained,  and  for  the 

sitassi-ya  hirih  hekali-ya        ukin 

inspection  of  my  people  within  my  palace  I 

ebiUi  liha  \?]  nur         sari 

placed.     Lord  of  glory[?],  light  of  the  king 

Hi  Assur      mannu    sa  itahhalu 

of  the  gods,  Assur.     Whoever  this  destroys, 

va     sumi     su     kima      sumi-ya      issaddaru 
and  his  record  like   my  record  shall  write, 

Assur  va  Assuritu  oggis 

may    Assur    and    Assuritu    violently    and 

izzis         liskipu         su     va  sum      su 

forcibly  overthrow  him,  and  his  name  and 

siri       su      ma       mati      likhaliqu, 
Ms  race  in   the  land  may  they  destroy. 

At  the  close  of  the  tablets,  which  were 
deposited  in  the  library  of  the  temple  of 
Nebo,  at  Niiieveh,  there  was  a  more 
devotional  inscription  of  the  same  sort. 
It  read  thus : —  "To  Nabu,  the  great 
lord,  his  lord,  Assnr-bani-pal,  the  prince 
beloved  by  Assur,  Bel  and  Nabu,  the 
guardian  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  great 
gods,  the  grand  lord  of  their  priests  [?], 
son  of  EsarhaddoD,  king  of  nations, 
king  of  Assyria,  grandson  of  Sennacherib, 
king  of  nations,  king  of  Assyria,  for  the 
saving  of  his  life,  for  the  prolonging  of 
his  days,  for  peace  to  bis  seed,  and  for 
the  stability  of  the  power  of  the  throne 
of  his  kingdom,  hear  his  prayer  and  re- 
ceive his  supplication,"  &c.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  much  the  same  inscription  as 
the  others,  substituting  the  temple  of 
Nabu  for  the  palace. 

We  have  one  beautiful  legend  which 
may  be  termed  the  descent  of  the  god- 
dess.* It  relates  how  one  of  the  god- 
desses descended  from  heaven  to  a  re- 
gion indicated  by  a  sign,  the  phonetic 
reading  of  which  is  unknown.  She 
passes  tiirough  seven  gates  on  her  pas- 
sage ;  and  at  each  gate  the  gate-keeper 
takes  off  some  of  her  ornaments.  On 
her  passing  through  the  first  gate,  he 


*  British  Museum,  No.  K,  162.  This  tablet 
was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  from  a  pho- 
tograph. 


takes  off  her  great  crown,  at  the  second 
gate  the  earrings  from  her  ears,  at  the 
third  gate  her  necklace,  at  the  fourth 
gate  her  ornament  worn  on  the  breast, 
at  the  fifth  her  girdle,  at  the  sixth  her 
ornaments  worn  on  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  at  the  seventh  the  covering  for  the 
back.  Afterwards  Shamas  relates  to  the 
god  Ilea  why  the  goddess  has  gone  ; 
and  ultimately  a  spirit  is  commanded 
to  bring  her  back.  He  does  so ;  and  at 
each  of  the  celestial  gates  he  restores  to 
her  the  ornament  taken  from  her  at 
that  place. 

Another  class  of  tablets  contains  forms 
of  prayer  for  the  use  of  private  persons. 
One  peculiarity  of  these  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  sign  meaning  such  a  one,  or 
so  and  so.  The  worshipper  was  intend- 
ed to  use  his  own  name  in  this  place. 
Belonging  to  the  libraries  which  con- 
tained these  miscellaneous  collections, 
some  fragments  of  catalogues  have  been 
found.  They  give  the  headings  of  the 
tablets,  and  in  some  cases  the  number 
of  lines  on  them.  One  catalogue  gives 
a  list  of  25  tablets,  which  it  says  con- 
tain the  knowledge  of  heaven  and  earth. 
Of  these,  14  are  enumerated  as  contain- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  11 
the  knowledge  of  the  heavens ;  among 
the  latter  there  is  a  tablet  on  the  planet 
Venus  (No.  3),  another  on  the  planets 
(No.  4),  two  on  the  IVIoon  (Nos.  6  and 
6),  and  one  on  Comets  called  "  the  star 
which  proceeding  from  its  head  has  a 
tail  after  it "  (No.  8). 

In  connection  with  the  libraries,  ob- 
servatories were  established,  and  the 
reports  of  the  astronomers  were  pre- 
served. There  were  observatories  at 
Assur,  Nineveh,  and  Arba-il  (Arbela). 
The  astronomical  reports  were  on  the 
equinoxes,  the  eclipses  of  the  sim  and 
moon,  the  position  of  planets,  and  the 
date  when  the  moon  was  first  seen  at 
the  beginning  of  each  month.  These 
reports  were  addressed  to  the  king ;  and 
about  12  of  them  from  the  Nineveh 
libraries  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
If  an  astronomical  event  occurred  which 
was  supposed  to  be  unfavorable  to  the 
king,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  astrologers 
to  find  some  reason  either  for  its  not  ap- 
plying to  their  own  monarch,  or  for  its 
meanmg  something  different  from  what 
was  supposed.     Eclipses  were  generally 
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thought  to  be  evil  omens;  but  on  some 
of  the  tablets  there  are  ingenious  expla- 
nations to  the  effect  that  particular 
eclipses  were  good  omens  for  the  king. 
When  any  event  of  particular  impor- 
tance took  place,  or  when  the  king  went 
on  a  foreign  expedition,  the  astrologers 
had  to  examine  various  portents  to  see 
if  they  were  favorable  to  the  king ;  and 
the  date  of  the  rebellion  of  Saul-mugi- 
na,  the  brother  of  Assur-bani-pal  and  the 
king  of  Elam,  one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble revolts  which  happened  during  the 
Assyrian  empire,  is  known  from  the 
dates  on  a  number  of  portent  tablets, 
which  Assur-bani-pal  had  made,  to  see  if 
thejr  were  favorable  to  him  on  that  oc- 
casion. This  rebellion  broke  out  in  the 
year  b.c.  652,  and  was  suppressed  in  B.C. 
648. 

The  only  foreign  works  known  to 
have  been  kept  at  Nineveh  were  treaties 
and  letters  from  foreign  monarchs. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  letter  from  JTw- 
man-aldasi,  king  of  Elam,  to  Assur-bani- 
pal,  on  the  following  matter.  Nabu-bil- 
sumi,  a  grandson  of  Merodachbaladan, 
having  joined  in  a  revolt,  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  Assur-bani-pal ;  and  he 
escaped  into  the  land  of  Elam.  Some  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  ensued  between 
Assyria  and  Elam,  Assur-bani-pal  threat- 
ening to  invade  Elam  again  unless  Na- 
bu-bil-sumi  was  given  up.  A  revolt  then 
took  place  in  Elam ;  and  Umman-aldasi 
ascended  the  throne.  Nabu-bil  sumi, 
fearing  that  the  new  king  would  yield 
to  the  demand  of  Assur-bani-pal,  com- 
mitted suicide  in  company  with  his  ar- 
mor bearer ;  and  his  body  was  then  de- 
livered to  the  envoy  of  Assur-bani-pal, 
with  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was 
kept  in  the  archives  of  Nineveh. 

With  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Assur- 
bani-pal  the  Assyrian  power  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  empire  passed  to  Babylon. 
Under  Nabu-kudur-uzur  II.  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) the  Babylonian  dominion  was  as 
great  as  that  of  Assyria  in  its  palmiest 
davs.  Documents  were  ai^ain  collected, 
and  tablets  written;  but  of  this  later 
literature  we  have  few  specimens,  owing 
to  the  want  of  excavations  in  Babylonia, 
a  region  richer  in  treasures  of  ancient 
literature  than  Assyria.  We  have,  how- 
ever, one  astrological  portent  tablet, 
which  was  written  when  Nebuchadnez- 
zar made  an  expedition  into  Elam.    The 


annals  of  Nebuchadnezzar  have  never 
been  recovered  from  Babylon ;  and  this 
is  a  solitary  reference  to  an  expedition 
otherwise  quite  unknown.  Most  of  the 
inscriptions  of  this  period  relate  to  the 
temples,  palaces,  and  fortifications,  of 
the  cities  of  Babylonia,  which  were  re- 
paired by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Nergal-sar- 
uzur  (Neriglissar),  and  Nabn-nahid  (Na- 
bonidus),  who  incidentally  mentions  his 
eldest  son  J^el-sar-uzur  (Belshazzar)  the 
prince  who  was  slain  on  the  night  of  the 
impious  feast.  Sale  tablets,  with  names 
of  witnesses  attached,  have  been  found, 
dated  in  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nabonidus,  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  Darius, 
and  even  of  the  Greek  kings  who  suc- 
ceeded Alexander ;  but  no  trace  of  any 
of  the  later  libraries  has  been  discovered, 
'though  we  know  that  they  existed  in 
the  third  century  b.c,  when  Berosus 
wrote  his  history  of  ChaldsBa. 

Such  are  some  of  the  materials  gather- 
ed from  the  Euphrates  valley,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum.    Together  with 
the  tablets  from  the  libraries,  there  are 
many  fine  cylinders  containing  the  annals 
of  various  kings,  besides  inscribed  brickSi 
votive  dishes,  &c.,  which  are  valuable  for 
the  genealogy  and  succession  of  the  mo- 
narchs.    Ine    collections  came  to  the 
British  Museum,  broken'  into  more  than 
20,000  fragments.     But  all  these  have 
been  carefully  examined ;  and  considera- 
ble progress  has  been  made  in  joining 
together  the  different  parts  of  the  tab- 
lets.   Many  of  them  have  been  copied ; 
and  three  volumes  of  inscriptionfl  have 
been  published,  which  contain  most  of 
the  historical  monuments,  and  au  inte- 
resting collection  of  bilingual  fragments. 
Another  volume  is  nearly  ready,  which 
will  contain  the  annals  of  Assur-bani-pal, 
the  inscription  on  which  Ahab  is  men- 
tioned, most  of  the  remiUDing  historioil 
fragments,  a  more  perfect  copy  of  the 
Assyrian  Eponyme  Canon,  ana  various 
sale  tablets,  birth  portents,  and  mytho- 
logical and  astrological  fragments.  With 
a  view  to  future  work,  the  Assyrian  col- 
lection has  been  divided  into  sections  a&> 
cording  to  the  subjects  of  the  tablets,  one 
section  comprising  the  historical  tablets 
and  cylinders,  another  the  bilingual,  an- 
other the  mythological,  another  the  astro- 
logical, <&c.    It  has  been  found  that  most 
of  the  tablets  are  incomplete;  and  some 
are  mere  fragments.    But  the  best  pre- 
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served  and  most  importaut  tablets  are 
exhibited  to  the  pablic;  and  students 
have  ample  facilities  for  inspecting  the 
remainder. 

Whenever  it  becomes  practicable  to 
recommence  excavations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates,  more  important  results 
even  than  those  already  obtained  may 
be  anticipated.  The  progress  of  knowl- 
edge has  enabled  us  to  determine  the  most 


likely  spots  in  which  to  seek  particular 
information.  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  Sen- 
nacherib, has  already  yielded  his  annals, 
and  the  account  of  his  expedition  against 
Hezekiah ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  from  Babylon,  which  was  the  cap- 
ital of*  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  the  annals  of  that  mo- 
narch, and  his  account  of  the  captivity  of 
the  Jews. 


Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE  MAN  IN  THE  IRON  MASK. 


Innumerable  as  have  been  the  theo- 
ries broached  from  time  to  time  in  re- 
gard to  the  at  once  renowned  and  ob- 
scure mortal  known  popularly  as  the  Man 
in  the  Iron  Mask,  they  have  always  con- 
tradicted each  other  and  themselves  so 
frequently  and  so  flatly,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  work  calculated  to  set  the  ques- 
tion finally  at  rest,  may  be  fairly  viewed 
as  a  subject  for  congratulation.  M. 
Marius  Topin,  the  author  of  the  volume 
in  question,  after  fully  investigating  the 
claims  of  the  various  persons,  m  turn 
suspected  of  being  the  mysterious  pris- 
oner, and  disposing  of  those  claims, 
proceeds  to  set  forth  his  own  theory, 
supported,  for  the  most  part,  by  minute 
and  irrefragable  evidence,  or,  failing  such 
•direct  evidence,  by  arguments  and  in- 
ferences of  singular  cogency. 

Following  the  example  of  Plutarch  in 
his  Life  of  Demetriua  JPoliorcetes^  M. 
Topin  begins  his  hero's  life  by  referring 
to  his  death.  We  shall  tread  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  relate  the  circumstances  as 
derived  by  M.  Topin  from  Dujonca's 
contemporary  manuscript  account  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  Bastille.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  18th  of  September,  1678,  the 
Sieur  de  St.  Mars,  who  had  lately  been 
promoted  from  the  governorship  of  the 
Islands  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  off  the  coast 
of  Provence,  to  that  of  the  Bastille,  ar- 
rived at  his  new  post,  attended  by  an 
armed  escort.  He  had  travelled  in  a 
litter,  in  which,  and  by  his  side,  sat  a 
prisoner,  whose  face  was  hidden  by  a 
black  velvet  mask.  During  the  whole  of 
their  long  journey  St.  Mars  had  not  for 
a  moment  lost  sight  of  his  charge;  it 
was  remarked  that  at  meals  the  prisoner 
was  made  to  sit  with  his  back  to  the 


light,  that  he  was  forbidden  even  then  to 
doff  his  mask,  and  that  at  night  St.  Mars 
slept  by  his  side  with  loaded  pistols 
within  easy  reach.  Monsieur  Topin  adds, 
that  at  Palteau,  a  chA,teau  belonging  to 
St.  Mars,  where  the  party  halted,  a  tra- 
dition of  the  mysterious  prisoner's  pas- 
sage has  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  and  still  exists  among  the  peas- 
antry. 

Five  years  afterwards,  at  nightfall  on 
Tuesday,  the  20th  of  November,  1703, 
a  small  knot  of  men  hurried  across  the 
drawbridge  of  the  Bastille  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  St.  Paul's  Church.  The  prisoner 
from  Provence  had  fallen  ill  on  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday.  On  the  Monday  the 
almoner  of  the  Bastille  had  been  called 
in,  and  had  barely  had  time  to  shrive  the 
dying  man.  In  the  register  of  the  church 
the  corpse  was  inscribed  under  the  name 
of  Marchialy,  At  the  Bastille  he  had 
been  known  as  "  the  piisoner  from  Pro- 
vence." Absolute  secrecy  was  maintained 
on  the  subject  in  the  Bastille ;  its  officers, 
however,  had  learnt  the  particulars  from 
Dujonca,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  re- 
peated them  to  their  successors;  thus  it 
happened  that  the  inmates  of  the  prison 
still  knew  of  this  mystery  of  mysteries, 
when,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  number  of  men  of  letters  were 
confined  there  in  succession.  They,  too, 
learnt  the  appalling  tale,  and  lost  no  time 
in  publishing  it  to  the  world  ;  conjecture 
was,  of  course,  rife,  and  numberless  ver- 
sions of  the  story  succeeded  each  other. 
One  difficulty,  however,  lay  at  the  root 
of  them  all — for  it  was  admitted  at  all 
hands  that  the  captive,  so  jealously 
watched  and  hidden,  must  needs  have 
been  a  man  of  importance ;  yet  no  known 
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person  of  weight  sufficient  to  warrant 
such  precautions  had,  within  memory  of 
man,  disappeared  from  the  stage  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  Europe. 

Gradually,  however,  one  version  of  the 
story  seemed  to  supplant  all  others  in 
the  minds  of  men,  partly  on  account  of 
the  extraordinary  melo-dramatic  interest 
which  attached  to  it,  and  partly  because 
it  was  not  open  to  the  objection  to  which 
we  liave  just  referred.  Of  the  fifty-two 
writers,  therefore,  who  in  France  alone 
dealt  with  the  question,  those  were  most 
eagerly  listened  to  who  adhered  to  this 
version,  of  which  the  fullest  and  clearest 
account  is  given  in  Grimm's  Correspon- 
dence^ whence  we  extract  it.  First,  we 
are  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
secret  was  surprised.  M.  de  la  Borde, 
formerly  a  gentleman  at  the  Court  of 
King  Louis  XV.,  found,  among  the  pa- 
pers left  by  Marshal  Richelieu,  an  ori- 
m\\v\  letter  addressed  to  the  Marshal 
by  tlie  Duchess  of  Modena,  daughter  of 
the  Regent,  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  let- 
ter begins  in  the  follow^ing  words,  which 
arc  in  cypher : — "  Here,  then,  at  last  is 
this  famous  story ;  the  trouble  which  I 
had  to  worm  out  the  secret  was  incon- 
ceivable." She  then  proceeds  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  as 
related  by  his  guardian  on  his  death-bed 
in  much  the  following  terms  : — 

Daring  Anne  of  Austria's  pregnancy, 
two  shepherds  came  and  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  King 
(Louis  XIIL),  whom  they  told  of  a  vision 
which  they  had  had :  the  fact  had  been 
revealed  to  them  that  the  Queen  would 
bear  twin  princes,  whose  birth  would  en- 
tail a  civil  war,  which  would  ruin  the 
kingdom.  The  King  immediately  wrote 
to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  in  reply, 
begged  him  not  to  be  disturbed  ;  but  to 
send  him  the  two  men,  promising  to  se- 
cure their  persons  and  send  them  to  St. 
Lazare.  Towards  the  close  of  the  King's 
dinner  the  Queen  was  brought  to  bed  of 
a  son  (Louis  XIV.)  in  the  presence  of  all 
the  persons  who,  from  their  position,  are 
eniitled  to  be  present  at  the  confinements 
of  Queens  of  France,  and  the  usual /?ro- 
ces  verbal  was  drawn  up. 

Four  hours  later  Madame  Perronet, 
the  Queen's  midwife,  came  and  told  the 
King  that  the  Queen  was  again  in  labor. 
He  instantly  sent  for  the  Chancellor  and 
hurried  with  him  to  the  apartments  of 


the  Queen,  who  was  delivered  of  a  second 
son,  sturdier  and  more  blooming  than 
her  first-born.  The  birth  waa  duly  noted 
in  a  procha  verbal^  which  was  signed  by 
the  King,  the  Chancellor,  Madame  Per- 
ronet, the  doctor,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
Court,  who  in  time  became  guardian  of 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  and  so  was 
shut  up  in  prison  with  him,  as  we  shall 
see  by  the  sequel. 

The  King  himself,  assisted  by  the 
Chancellor,  drew  up  a  form  of  oath, 
which  he  required  all  those  who  bad 
been  present  at  the  second  birth  to  take, 
binding  themselves  never  to  reveal  this 
weighty  secret,  except  in  the  event  of 
the  Dauphin's  death  ;  and  he  made  them 
swear  never  to  speak  of  it,  not  even  to 
each  other.  The  child  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Mme.  Perronet,  who  was  de- 
sired to  say  that  it  had  been  confided  to 
her  by  a  lady  belonging  to  the  Conrt. 

When  the  child  was  old  enough  to  be 
made  over  to  the  care  of  men,  it  was  in- 
trusted to  the  same  gentleman  who  had 
been  present  at  its  birth.  He  travelled 
to  Dijon  with  his  charge,  and  thence 
kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with 
the  Qu^en-mother,  with  Cardinal  MaiB- 
rin,  and  with  the  King.  In  his  retire- 
ment he  did  not  cease  to  behave  like  a 
courtier,  for  he  treated  the  young  Prince 
with  all  the  deference  which  a  coortier 
observes  towards  one  who  may  one  day 
be  his  master.  This  deferential  tone» 
which  the  Prince  was  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  in  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
his  father,  led  to  frequent  questions  on 
his  part  as  to  his  birth  and  position. 
The  answers  which  he  received  were 
not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  him.  At  length 
the  young  Prince  asked  hia guardian  for 
a  portrait  of  the  King  (Louis  XIV.) ; 
the  guardian  was  disconcerted,  and  tun- 
ed off  the  conversation.  He  had  re- 
course to  the  same  expedient  as  often  as 
his  pupil  sought  to  solve  a  mystery  to 
which  he  seemed  daily  to  attach  greater 
importance.  The  young  man  had  an  in- 
trigue with  a  chambermaid  in  thehonse; 
he  entreated  her  to  get  him  ^a  portrait 
of  the  King :  she  refused  at  first,  qnol- 
ing  the  order  which  all  the  household  had 
received,  to  give  him  nothing,  save  in 
the  presence  of  their  master.  He  pei^ 
sisted,  and  she  promised  to  do  his  bid? 
ding.  On  seeing  the  portrait  ha  was 
much  struck  with  his  likeness  to  the 
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King,  went  straight  to  bis  guardian, 
and  renewed  his  usual  questions,  but  in 
a  manner  more  pressing  and  with  great- 
er assurance,  and  ended  by  again  asking 
for  the  King's  portrait.  Ilis  guardian 
wished  to  elude  the  question.  ''  You 
are  deceiving  me,"  said  the  Prince,  "  for 
here  is  the  King's  portrait,  and  a  letter 
•to  you  which  has  fallen  into  my  hands 
has  revealed  the  mystery,  which  it  were 
vain  in  you  to  seek  any  longer  to  con- 
ceal I  am  the  King's  brother,  and  de- 
sire to  repair  to  Court  without  delay  to 
be  recognized,  there  to  take  the  position 
which  is  my  due."  (It  may  be  well  here 
to  mention  that  the  guardian  declared  on 
his  death-bed,  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  by  what  means  the 
young  Prince  had  obtained  the  letter; 
nor  whether  he  opened  a  box  in  which 
all  the  letters  were  deposited  which 
came  from  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the 
Cardinal,  nor  whether  he  had  intercept- 
ed it.)  lie  immediately  imprisoned  the 
Prince,  and  forwarded  a  messenger  to 
St.  Jean  de  Luz,  where  the  Court  then 
resided,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  peace  of  the  JPyrenees  and  the  mar- 
riage of  the  King.  The  reply  was  a 
Royal  order  for  the  immediate  removal 
of  the  Prince  and  of  his  guardian,  who 
were  conducted  to  the  Isles  Ste.  Mar- 
guerite, and  thence  in  time  transferred 
to  the  Bastille,  whither  the  Governor  of 
the  Isles  Ste.  Marguerite  followed  them. 
M.  de  la  Borde,  who  was  for  a  long 
time  in  the  confidence  of  Louis  XV., 
has  compared  this  story  with  the  con- 
versations w^hich  he  had  had  with  the 
King  respecting  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  and  they  tally  in  more  than  one 
particular.  On  his  repeatedly  express- 
ing an  ardent  desire  to  be  informed  of 
the  facts  of  this  marvellous  tale,  the 
King  would  invariably  answer :  "  I  am 
truly  sorry  for  him,  but  his  imprison- 
ment was  huitful  to  none  but  himself, 
and  was  the  means  of  preventing  great 
calamities ;  but  I  am  bound  not  to  tell 
you  the  story  ;  "  and  the  King  reminded 
la  Borde  of  the  curiosity  which,  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  he  had  felt  to  know 
the  tale  of  the  Iron  Mask ;  how  he  had 
always  been  told  that  he  could  only  know 
when  he  came  of  age ;  that  on  the  day 
of  his  coming  of  age  he  had  asked  to 
know  it;  that  the  courtiers,  who  be- 
sieged the  door  of  his  room,  crowded 


round  him  with  eager  questions,  to 
which  he  uniformly  answered :  "  You 
can  never  be  allowed  to  know  the  truth." 

M.  de  la  Borde  further  examined  the 
registers  of  St.  Lazare,  but  they  do  not 
go  so  far  back  as  the  birth  of  Louis 
XIV. 

It  is  one  of  Ariosto's  heroes,  if  we 
mistake  not,  who,  in  commending  the 
excellence  of  his  mare,  dwells  on  her 
wondrous  shape  and  qualities,  and  ad- 
mits but  one  smgle  defect  in  her,  name- 
ly, that  she  is  dead.  In  like  manner  the 
tale  which  we  have  just  repeated,  how- 
ever consistent  with  itself  and  interest- 
ing in  all  its  details,  has  but  one  draw- 
back, namely,  that  there  is  not  a  word  of 
truth  in  it.  The  great  majority,  in  fact,' 
of  the  writers  who  have  dealt  with  the 
subject  have  developed  a  mythopceic 
faculty  of  so  high  an  order  as  to  tempt 
one  to  echo  the  saying  of  the  Psalmist 
that  all  men  are  liars.  Thus  Voltaire, 
Soulavie,  and  their  numberless  colleagues 
in  error,  are  each  in  turn  so  completely 
refuted  by  M.  Topin  that  one  cannot  but 
pity  their  sorry  plight,  and  contrast  their 
lot  with  that  of  their  luckier  predeces- 
sors, the  chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages. 
Happier  far  than  they,  for  instance,  was 
the  painstaking  Froissart,  who  boasts  of 
having  travelled  all  the  way  from  Valen- 
ciennes to  Bruges,  and  from  Bruges  to 
Middleburg  in  Holland,  to  confer  with 
a  Portuguese  knight  touching  the  affairs 
of  his  country;  for  having  once  taken  all 
this  trouble,  and  sifted  and  set  down 
what  seemed  to  him  the  truth,  Froissart 
was  not  exposed  to  having  his  story  im- 
pugned by  any  of  those  disintegrating 
processes  with  which  modern  criticism 
assails  time-honored  myths.  Still,  fully 
alive  as  we  may  be  to  the  unfair  advan- 
tage possessed  over  us  moderns  by  the 
mediaBval  writers,  we  must  not  imagine 
that  the  difficulties,  of  intercommunica- 
tion, and  the  absence,  for  the  most  part, 
of  written  testimony  in  their  times,  in- 
variably enabled  them  to  lie  with  im- 
punity. Means  occasionally  existed  of 
acquiring  correct  information  which 
leave  the  feats  of  M.  Topin  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  of  M.  Renter  on  the 
other,  far  in  the  background.  Thus 
Froissart  very  gravely  assures  us  of  the 
miraculous  manner  in  which  the  Lord  of 
Corasse,  living  in  his  castle  near  Orth^s, 
was  informed  of  the  affairs  of  Europe 
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in  genernl  by  a  spirit  named  Orthon. 
On  onii  occasion,  for  instance,  tiiat  spirit 
seems  to  have  had  nothincf  better  to  do 
than  to  travel  "  sixty  days'  journey  from 
Prasrue  to  Orthes"  in  a  single  ni<rht,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  informing  the  Lord 
of  Corasse,  wlio  had  neither  knowledge 
of,  nor  interest  in,  the  Bohemian  capital, 
of  what  was  passing  there.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  such  of  our  readers  as  have  deal- 
ings witli  spirits,  and  might  wish  to 
engage  his  services,  we  may  mention 
that  in  the  daytime  Orthon  would  as- 
sume various  shapes,  sometimes  appear- 
ing in  the  disguise  of  two  straws  turn- 
ing and  ])laying  together  on  the  floor, 
and  that  he  was  last  seen  in  the  shape  of 
an  immensely  large  and  lean  sow,  stand- 
ing in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  On 
this  occasion  a  mistake  occurred,  which, 
we  trust,  may  not  be  repealed  by  any 
one  lucky  enough  in  future  to  make  his 
acquaintance ;  for  the  Lord  of  Corasse, 
taking  him  for  a  bond  fide  animal,  had 
him  worried  by  his  hounds,  when  the 
sow,  looking  up  at  his  lordship  as  he 
leant  on  the  balcony  of  his  window,  ut- 
tered a  loud  cry  and  vanished,  was  never 
seen  afterwards,  and  the  Lord  of  Co- 
rdSfte  died  in  the  very  followuKj  year. 

Unable  as  we  degenerate  moderns  un- 
happily are  to  depend  w^ith  any  certain- 
ty on  the  assistance  of  travelling  goblins, 
communicative  straws,  and  inspired 
swine,  we  must  make  the  best  of  our  op- 
portunities, such  as  they  are,  and  we  feel 
we  cannot  have  a  safer  or  a  better  guide 
than  M.  Topin  in  unravelling  the  tangled 
skein  of  evidence  in  the  matter  of  which 
this  paper  treats.  Our  limited  sj)ace  does 
not  admit  of  our  following  him  through 
he  aignmcnts  by  which  he  refutes  the 
various  theories  which  have  been  broach- 
ed in  connection  with  the  subject.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  giv- 
ing a  brief  sketch  of  the  story  to  wliich 
he  adheres,  and  which  he  tells  with  great 
clearness  and  force. 

The  story  o|)ens  about  the  year  1676. 
T*he  prestige  of  Louis  XIV.  was  as  yet 
unimj):iired  by  the  reverses  which  cloud- 
ed the  close  of  his  career.  At  no  time, 
in  fact,  had  he  cherished  more  ambitious 
schemes,  and  at  none  did  they  seem  more 
likely  to  succeed.  Yielding  to  the  fatal 
attraction  which  has  so  often  induced 
French  rulers  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  he  was  casting  about  for  the  best 


and  surest  means  of  obtaining  a  solid  and 
permanent  footing  in  that  country.  The 
state  of  Italy,  divided  into  petty  States, 
with  a  people  sunk  in  sloth  and  oo^ 
ruption,  Governments  timid  and  venal, 
and  Princes  weak  and  dissolute,  invited 
the  interference  of  powerful  and  scheming 
neighbors. 

Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
had  lately  died,  leaving  as  his  successor 
that  very  Duke  of  Savoy  who  was  des- 
tined to  exercise  on  the  affairs  of  Europe 
an  influence  so  vast-,  so  disproportionate 
to  the  size  of  his  realm,  and  so  banefal 
to  the  intei'ests  of  Louis.    As  yet,  how- 
ever, this  Duke  was  a  mere  child,  left 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother, 
and  the  Government  of  Piedmont  held  a 
far  inferior  position ;  for  the  Duchess,  by 
nature  weak  and  vacillating,  was  render- 
ed all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  her 
position  as  the  ruler  of  a  small  State  at 
the  very  threshold  of  a  mighty  neighbor, 
and  as  an  inexperienced  woman  enyiron- 
ed  by  astute,  unscrupulous,  and  often 
hostile  statesmen.    Louis   was   already 
master  of  the  fortress  of  Pignerol,  and  it 
was  argued  that  if  he  were  able  to  seoare 
the  ix>ssession  of  that  of  Casale,  Pied- 
mont, lying  as  it  does  between  those  two 
strongholds,   would   be   wholly  at  his 
mercy;  thus  he  would  acquire  at  once  a 
means  and  a  motive  for  interference  in 
Italy,  leading  not  improbably  to  French 
predominance  in  that  country,  if  not  in 
the  end  to  downright  conquest.    Casale 
was   the  capital  of  the  Marquisate  of 
Montferrat,  a  dependency  of  the  Dnchy 
of  Mantua.    That  Duchy  was  fyovemed 
by  Charles  IV.  of  the  House  of  Gonzaga, 
a  frivolous  and  needy  Prince,  who  passed 
most  of  his  time  in  the  gambling-houses 
of  Venice,  was  always  in  difficulliea,  and 
likely  to  be  at  the  beck  of  the  highest 
bidder.     The  rivals  of  France  in  Italy 
were,  as  usual  in  those  days,  the  Span- 
iards and  Imperialists,  and  the  atmost 
circumspection  was  requisite  to  baflk 
their  vigilance  if  the  scheme  of  acquiring 
Casale  were  seriously  entertained.    In 
the  Abbe  d'Estrades,  his  Ambassador  at 
Venice,  the  King  of  Franco  possessed  a 
fitting  tool  for  the  work  in  hand,  for  that 
functionary  was  of  a  restless  and  ambi- 
tious turn,  and  bent  on  pushing  his  own 
fortunes  in  furthering  those  of  hia  master, 
by  some  bold  and  successfnl  stroke.   The 
purchase  of  Casale  seemed  to  d'Estrades 
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perfectly  feasible,  and  he  was  not  long 
in  settling  on  the  person  most  likely  to 
meet  his  overtures  on  the  subject  in  a 
friendly  spirit. 

Count  Matthioly,  the  man  whom  d'Es- 
trades  selected  for  the  pui-pose,  had  been 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua's predecessor,  had  wormed  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  his  present  master, 
and  was  straining  every  nerve  to  regain 
the  office  which  he  had  once  held.  Like 
d^Estrades  himself,  therefore,  he  was 
bent  on  rendering  his  master  some  signal 
service,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  entail 
the  attainment  of  his  own  wishes;  and 
he  well  knew  that  he  could  do  the  Duke 
no  greater  favor  than  by  supplying  him 
with  money,  and  thus  pandering  to  his 
pleasures  and  his  vices.  No  two  men, 
therefore,  seemed  better  qualified  under 
the  circumstances  to  bring  the  question 
to  the  issue  desired  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment than  the  negotiators  whom  we 
have  described. 

Before,  however,  directly  attacking 
Matthioly  on  the  subject,  the  wary 
Frenchman  sent  one  Giuliani,  a  contribu- 
tor to  a  newspaper,  who,  owing  to  his 
occupation,  could  well  move  about  the 
country  without  exciting  suspicion,  to 
watch  and  to  sound  him  at  Verona.  Giu- 
liani was  not  long  in  ascertaining  Mat- 
thioly's  aversion  to  the  Spaniards,  from 
whom  he  had  never  been  able  to  obtain 
more  than  empty  promises,  and  the  two 
soon  came  to  an  understanding ;  th  e  Duke 
of  Mantua  was  as  easily  persuaded,  and 
a  meeting  was  accordingly  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  d'Estrades.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  this  meeting  should  take 
place  at  Venice  during  the  Carnival, 
when  every  one,  including  even  the  Doge, 
the  senators,  and  the  Papal  Nuncio,  went 
abroad  masked,  and  there  seemed,  there- 
fore, no  possibility  of  suspicion  attaching 
to  the  plotters.  Thus,  strangely  enough, 
this  long  and  eventful  negotiation  began 
as  it  ended,  in  a  masquerade ;  but  little 
could  the  unhappy  Matthioly  have  di- 
vined in  what  sort  of  masquing  it  would 
terminate! 

The  Duke  of  Mantua  and  d'Estrades 
met  on  the  13th  March,  16V8,  as  if  by 
chance,  in  the  open  street  at  midnight 
after  a  ball,  and  there,  in  disguise,  safely 
discussed  the  preliminaries.  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  of  October,  Matthioly  and 
Giuliani,  after  successfully  eluding  the 


vigilance  of  foreign  spies,  and  pretending 
a  journey  to  Switzerland,  started  for 
Paris,  where  they  signed  a  treaty,  the 
conditions  of  which  were  the  following : — 
1st.  That  the  Duke  of  Mantua  should  ad- 
mit French  troops  into  Casale.  2dly. 
That  he  should  be  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  any  army  which  Louis  might 
send  into  Italy ;  and  3dly.  That  when  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  were  carried  out, 
a  sum  of  100,000  crowns  should  be  paid 
to  him. 

On  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  Mat- 
thioly was  received  in  a  private  audience 
by  Louis  XIV.  He  was  treated  with 
the  most  flattering  marks  of  distinction  ; 
in  memory  of  his  journey,  the  King  of- 
fered ^him  a  valuable  diamond,  and  a 
sum  of  400  double  louis,  and  further 
promised  that,  on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  a  much  larger  sum  should  be  paid 
to  him,  that  his  son  should  be  appointed 
page  at  the  French  Court,  and  that  his 
brother  should  receive  a  valuable  living. 

Never,  as  M.  Topin  observes,  had  any 
intrigue  been  more  skilfully  devised,  nor 
had  a  fairer  prospect  of  success.  The 
Powei*s  with  whose  interests  the  scheme 
clashed  were  still  in  utter  ignorance  of 
its  existence,  the  contracting  parties 
fully  agreed  in  every  point,  and  the 
negotiators  on  both  sides,  to  all  appear- 
ance, equally  interested  in  its  fulfilment. 

Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  an  undoubt- 
ed fact  that  two  months  after  Matthioly's 
journey  to  Paris  all  the  Governments 
interested  in  the  failure  of  the  project, 
namely,  those  of  Turin,  Madrid,  Vienna, 
and  Venice,  were  fully  informed  of  every 
particular  ;  and  they  were  so  owing  to 
the  fact  that  they  had  at  various  times 
received  detailed  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  principal  agent  in  the  in- 
trigue. Count  Matthioly  himself.  His 
motive  for  this  conduct  it  is,  indeed,  hard 
to  guess.  M.  Topin  supposes  that,  al- 
though wiUing  in  the  first  instance  to  sell 
his  country  to  France,  Matthioly  may 
perhaps  afterwards  have  had  qualms  of 
conscience,  and,  moved  by  a  tardy  pat- 
liotism,  may  have  wished  to  undo  his 
own  work  by  betraying  the  plot  while  it 
M-as  yet  time.  This  conjecture,  we  own, 
seems  to  rest  on  no  solid  foundation.  In 
the  first  place,  patriotism  was  not  in 
vogue  among  Italian  statesmen  of  those 
days.  Secondly,  the  state  of  aifairs  in 
the  Peninsula  was  such,  that  in  with- 
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drawing  his  country  from  the  clutches  of 
one  spoiler,  he  must  have  known  that  he 
was  merely  placing  her  at  tiie  mercy  of 
another ;  for  Italy's  cliains  were  then  so 
firmly  riveted  that  a  change  in  her  con- 
dition implied  no  more  than  a  change  of 
gaolers,  and  thus  she  would  pass  from 
the  tyramiy  and  cupidity  of  one  foreigner 
to  those  of  another. 

Per  scrvir  scmprc,  o  yindtrico  o  vinta. 

Less  improbable  does  it  seem  that  the 
urgent  wants  of  the  rapacious  and  needy 
gamester  whom  he  served  obliged  Mat- 
thioly  to  sell  his  secret  to  any  one  likely 
to  pay  for  it,  and  in  some  such  reason  as 
this  we  must  find  the  key  to  his  strange, 
reckless,  and  suicidal  conduct.  To  what 
extent  ho  was  his  master's  dme  damnee^ 
may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  forego- 
ing ;  that  he  did  not  fully  trust  his  mas- 
ter we  may  perceive  from  the  fact  that 
he  withheld  from  him  the  original  docu- 
ments touching  the  negotiations  and 
kept  them  concealed ;  that  in  the  end  he 
was  sacrificed  to  his  master's  exigencies 
as  well  as  to  Louis's  resentment,  we  can- 
not well  doubt,  even  if  we  do  not  attach 
importance  to  the  facts  that  Charles  and 
Louis  were  afterwards  fully  reconciled,' 
and  that  the  sudden  illness  and  death  of 
Matthioly  in  the  Bastille  coincided  some- 
what ominously  with  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua's visit  to  Paris.  Distrust  of  each 
other,  moreover,  was  an  element  which, 
among  negotiators  constituted  as  they 
must  have  been,  was  likely  to  enter 
largely  into  the  incentives  which  deter- 
mined their  conduct;  for  it  must  be  re- 
collected tliat  Louis,  who,  as  regards 
common  honor  and  honesty,  appears  of 
all  parties  to  the  least  disadvantage  on 
the  occasion,  liad  himself  not  scrupled  to 
break  almost  every  international  engage- 
ment into  which  he  had  entered;  that 
his  character,  therefore,  for  good  faith 
can  hardly  have  stood  high  from  the 
manner  in  "which  he  had  observed  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  the  Pyre- 
nees and  of  Aix. 

The  Duchess  of  Savoy  was  the  first 
person  whom  Matthioly  informed  of  his 
dealings  with  France.  On  the  31st  of 
December — that  is,  just  twenty-threo 
days  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty, — 
she  received  from  Matthioly  all  the  ori- 
ginal documents  connected  with  the  ne- 


gotiation, of  which  she  kept  copies. 
Fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  of  all  Italian 
governments  her  owa  had  most  to  fear 
from  Louis's  resentment,  and  concladin^ 
that  the  other  governments  interested 
had  been  equally  apprized,  she  hastened 
to  inform  him  of  what  was  passing. 
He  was  thunderstruck  on  receiving 
these  tidings,  which  reached  him  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1G70,  for  all  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  seizure  of  Casale  were  in 
full  progress.  Baron  d'Asfeld  had  started 
for  Venice,  empowered  to  exchange  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty.  Troops  had 
been  secretly  assembled  at  Brian9on, 
ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Catinat  himself,  who  at  that  time  only 
held  the  rank  of  brigadier,  bat  was 
already  known  as  a  distinguished  officer, 
was  hurried  off  under  escort  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  prisoner  to  Pignerol,  where 
he  sojourned  under  a  false  name ;  every- 
thing, in  short,  was  ready,  when  the  sig- 
nal for  action  was  unexpectedly  delayed, 
owing  to  the  unaccountable  treachery  of 
Matthioly. 

Meanwhile  that  arch-deceiver  perceiv- 
ing the  fruitlessness,  as  far  as  he  was 
himself  concerned,  of  his  overtures  to 
the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  had  lost  no  time 
in  informing  the  Governments  of  Vien- 
na, Venice,  and  Madrid  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  had  thus  rendered  saocess 
on  the  part  of  France  an  impossibility. 
The  King,  on  the  other  hana,  isnorant 
as  he  was  of  these  further  disdosarevi 
did  not  as  yet  lose  all  hope  of  carrying 
his  point ;  thinking  Matthioly's  condoet 
might  b^only  a  beginning  of  treachery 
as  it  were,  he  did  not  even  apprise 
d'Estrades  of  the  state  of  the  case,  and 
trusted  that  all  might  yet  be  well. 

D'Estrades,  who  bad  been  moyed  from 
the  legation  at  Venice  to  that  of  Turin, 
continued,  in  the  meantime,  to  meet  with 
evasive  and  unsatisfactory  replies  to  his 
overtures  from  the  Mantuan  GrOTern- 
ment ;  the  negotiations  were  delayed  by 
them  on  the  mmsiest  pretexts.  Pei-plex- 
ing  intelligence  of  the  least  reassuring 
nature  continued  to  reach  d'Sstradea 
from  various  pai'ts  of  Italy,  till  an  event 
of  no  little  significance  occurred  wUoh 
confirmed  his  worst  suspicions*  Baron 
d'Asfeld,  on  his  way  to  Inorea  to  ex- 
change ratifications  with  Matthioly,  had 
been  arrested  by  the  Spanish  Gk>vemar 
of  the  Milanese,  and  was  kept  a  close  pris* 
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oner.  Louis,  however,  did  not  as  yet 
wholly  lose  heart,  and  Catinat  received 
orders  to  take  the  place  of  d'Asfeld. 
Still  travelling  under  a  feigned  name,  he 
and  St.  Mars,  the  Governor  of  Pignerol, 
likewise  in  disgaise,  made  their  way  to 
the  appointed  rendezvous,  where  Mat- 
thioly  was  to  have  met  them,  without, 
however,  finding  him  there.  After  van- 
ons  misa;dventures,  during  which  they 
narrowly  escaped  capture,  they  were 
glad  to  make  good  their  retreat  to  Pig- 
nerol, without,  of  course,  bringing  back 
with  them  the  deed  of  cession,  the  ob- 
taining of  which  had  been  the  object  of 
their  errand. 

From  that  moment  all  doubt  of  Matthi- 
oly's  treachery  vanished  from  d'Estrades' 
mind,  and  he  was  the  first  to  propose  a 
plan  for  capturing  the  traitor.  Matthioly 
still  attempted  to  amuse  d'Estrades  with 
sham  negotiations,  but  the  latter  had  by 
this  time  fully  ascertained  that  the  ar- 
rest of  d'Asfeld  was  due  to  Matthioly, 
and  that  Matthioly  still  withheld  the 
original  documents  from  the  Duke  of 
Mantua.  D'Estrades,  however,  did  not 
cease  to  negotiate  with  Matthioly,  using, 
however,  the  utmost  care  not  to  let  him 
know  how  fully  informed  he  was  of  his 
perfidy.  He  accordingly  sent  Giuliani  to 
him,  saying  that  if  the  Duke  of  Mantua 
were  still  of  the  same  mind  as  regards 
Casale,  the  King  of  France  would  be 
quite  willing  to  continue  the  negotiation 
for  the  surrender  of  the  fortress.  Matthi- 
oly complained  that  ho  had  spent  all  the 
money  at  his  command  in  bribes  at  the 
Court  of  Mantua,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing about  the  result  desired  by  the  King 
of  France.  D'Estrades  thereupon  pro- 
mised that  he  should  be  paid  certain  sums 
by  Catinat,  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
them  by  the  King,  his  master.  So  greedy 
for  money  was  Matthioly,  that  he  eagerly 
pressed  d'Estrades  to  lose  no  time  in 
bringing  about  a  meeting  with  Catinat, 
and  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  May,  was  the 
day  appointed. 

So  wholly  lulled  were  his  suspicions,  so 
dead  was  he  to  all  sense  of  his  danger, 
that  he  seemed  stricken  with  a  mental 
blindness  fully  as  strange  as  his  former 
shrewdness,  and  hurried  heedlessly  on  to 
a  doom  which  will  make  him  a  by-word 
for  all  that  is  abjectly  and  irrecoverably 
wretched  in  this  life.  The  Abb6  d'Es- 
trades tells,  with  no  little  complacency, 


how  completely  he  duped  and  ensnared 
his  victim,  how  he  called  for  him  at  six 
in  the  morning  on  the  appointed  day, 
and  carried  him  in  his  own  carriage  to- 
wards the  place  of  meeting;  how  the 
rains  had  so  swollen  the  River  Guisiola 
that  it  had  broken  part  of  the  bridge 
they  were  to  cross ;  how  Matthioly  help- 
ed with  his  own  hands  to  repair  the 
damage,  and  worked  zealously  on  till 
the  bridge  was  passable  on  foot ;  and 
how  they  then  left  the  carriage  and  hur- 
ried forward  through  muddy  lanes  to 
the  place  of  assignation.  There  they 
found  Catinat  awaiting  them ;  he  man- 
aged matters  so  well  that  no  one  appear- 
ed on  the  spot  but  himself;  he  showed 
them  into  a  neighboring  house  where 
they  could  confer  unobserved ;  here 
d'Estrades  gradually  led  Matthioly  on  to 
confess  what  he  had  heard  him  say  some 
days  before,  namely,  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  nil  the  original  documents 
connected  with  the  negotiations.  Matthi- 
oly added  that  the  Duke  of  Mantua  had 
often  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain 
them,  that  he  only  possessed  copies, 
and  that  the  originals  were  in  the  care  of 
his  (Matthioly's)  wife  in  a  nunnery  at 
Bologna.  At  tnis  stage  of  the  confer- 
ence d'Estrades  judged  it  best  to  retire, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  left,  Matthioly's 
arrest  was  effected  without  the  least  dif- 
ficulty. 

Among  the  papers  found  on  the  cap- 
tive, those  emanating  from  the  Court  of 
Versailles  were  not  included ;  but  on 
being  threatened^  with  torture  and  death, 
the  unhappy  man  confessed  that  they 
were  in  Padua,  stowed  away  in  a  place 
known  to  his  father  alone.  He  was  then 
made  to  write  a  letter  by  dictation  to 
his  father,  in  no  way  alluding  to  his  pres- 
ent state,  but  begging  him  to  make  the 
papers  over  to  Giuliani,  the  bearer  of  the 
letter.  The  elder  Matthioly,  wholly  ig- 
norant of  the  fact  that  Giuliani  was  in 
French  pay,  unsuspectingly  handed  to 
him  the  precious  documents,  which  d'Es- 
trades lost  no  time  in  forwarding  to  Ver- 
sailles. 

On  learning  Matthioly's  arrest,  Louis 
seems  to  have  behaved  with  character- 
istic presence  of  mind  :  instantly  aban- 
doning all  thought  of  acquiring  Casale, 
he  recalled  the  troops  collected  at  Bri- 
an9on,  peremptorily  demanded  and  easi- 
ly obtamed  the  release  of  d'Asfeld  by 
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the  Spanish  Government,  and  caused  a 
report  to  be  spread  that  Matthioly  was 
dead. 

"  II  faudra,"  wrote  Louis  to  d'Estra- 
des,  '^  il  faudra  que  pcrsonne  no  sache  ce 
que  cet  horn  me  est  devenu."  The  order 
was  strictly  obeyed.  The  unhappy  man's 
family  dispersed  in  silence  and  sorrow. 
In  their  pedigree  the  date  of  Matthioly's 
death  is  left  blank.  His  wife,  the  widow 
of  a  man  who  was  destined  to  survive 
her,  retired  broken-hearted  to  the  very 
convent  whither  seventeen  years  before 
Matthioly  had  come  to  wed  her;  his 
father  dragged  on  a  wretched  existence 
for  some  years  longer  at  Padua,  not 
knowing  whether  to  bewail  the  death  of 
a  beloved  son,  or  still  to  believe  in  his 
existence.  Harrowing  as  this  state  of 
doubt  must  have  been  to  them,  none  of 
his  kindred  dared  to  set  on  foot  inquiries 
which  were  almost  certain  to  be  fruitless 
and  might  possibly  have  been  dangerous. 
M.  Topin  traces  Matthioly  to  Pignerol, 
to  the  Islands  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  and 
finally,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Bastille. 

In  the  despatches  addressed  by  the 
French  Government  to  Matthioly's  gao- 
lers, he  is  after  a  time  no  longer  men- 
tioned by  name,  and  is  known  by  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Le  Sieur  de  Lestang ;" 
and  M.  Topin  shows  that  the  name  of 


Marchialy^  under  which  his  funeral  was 
entered  in  the  register  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  was  a  mere  corruption  of  the 
name  Mattiiioly,  very  likely  to  occur  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  at  a  time  when  prop- 
er names  were  spelled  with  a  carelessness 
unknown  in  these  days. 

Thus  was  Louis  XIV.  revenged  on  the 
first  man  who  had  ever  thwarted  him  in 
one  of  his  great  designs.  His  saccess, 
indeed,  in  pimishing  the  culprit  was  in 
its  way  as  complete  as  had  been  his  ful- 
ure  to  compass  the  object  of  bis  in- 
trigues. This  very  suc^cess,  however, 
has  left  a  blot  upon  his  fame  as  indelible 
as  any  which  attaches  to  that  of  the 
other  actors  in  this  detestable  episode, 
from  which  Catinat'sname  alone  emerges 
unsullied.  We  feel,  in  fact,  that  in  deal- 
ing with  this  whole  matter  we  have  been 
dwelling,  as  it  were,  in  a  taunted  atmo- 
sphere ;  for  the  hand  of  time  which  lifts 
so  many  veils  has  seldom  revealed  a  scene 
of  fraud,  chicane,  and  relentless  tyranny, 
at  once  so  nauseous  and  so  appalling. 
Let  us  hope  that  such  depravity  among 
the  foremost  of  mankind  is  heni^orth 
an  impossibility;  let  us  hope  that  the 
present  generation  have  a  oetter  right 
than  the  Pharisee  of  the  Gospel  to  i^ 
joice  that  they  are  not  like  even  tuto 
these  men. 
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On  the  third  floor  of  No.  16  Via 


in  the  year  18 — ,  dwelt  Luigi  Marini, 
art-student.  In  Italy  art  is  followed  as 
a  distinct  and  very  popular  profession, 
not  only  by  those  few  devotees  who  feel 
a  special  aptitude,  but  by  many  who 
think  merely  that  it  is  as  good  as  any 
other  calling,  and  a  great  deal  more 
pleasant.  Nothing  was  further  from 
Luigi's  mind  than  rivalry  with  the  great 
masters,  whose  works  he  was  content  to 
copy  as  best  he  could,  and  glad  if  a 
week's  labor  won  him  five  scudi.  His 
temperament  was  romantic^  not  ambiti- 
ous. Far  better  than  the  labors  of  the 
palette  and  the  brush,  he  loved  adven- 
ture in  which  gallantry  and  women  had 


a  part ;  or  to  sit  dreamine  at  his  window, 
watching  the  roseate  tmts  which  the 
setting  sun  cast  over  the  ruins  of  old 
Rome  and  the  wide  Campagna  beyond. 
Luigi  JVIarini  had  all  the  beauty  whidi 
is  typical  of  the  Tuscan  men :  dark  haiTi 
that  waved  in  half-curls  about  his  fore- 
head and  ears — dark  eyes  of  a  rich  deep 
brown,  full  of  sad  and  attractive  mdan- 
choly  when  he  was  thoughtful,  and  in- 
stantly lighting  up  with  dancing  fire 
when  he  hiughed  or  became  ex<dted. 
His  nose,  his  ups  and  chin,  would  eaob 
and  all  have  caught  the  attention  of  an 
artist  for  the  rare  beauty  of  their  out- 
lines. His  was  such  a  face  as  Titian  or 
Raphael  would  have  loved  to  copy,  ex* 
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pressing  refined  melancholy  when  at 
rest,  and  bright  quick  fancy  when  he 
smiled.  Luigi  wore  a  moustache  and 
imperial  like  those  Vandyck  gives  to 
Charles  I.,  the  points  of  the  moustache 
turned  up.  He  was  vain,  of  course,  and 
quite  disposed  to  think  that  any  woman 
who  looked  twice  at  him  was  in  love 
with  his  handsome  face. 

One  evening,  in  the  month  of  June, 
he  lounged  into  his  room  after  two  or 
three  hours'  work  at  the  Vatican.     In  a 
few  minutes  a  little  girl  knocked  at  his 
door  and  then  entered,  carrying  his  din- 
ner, which  came  to  him  daily  from  the 
neighboring  trattoria.   There  was  a  piece 
of  stewed  mutton,  some  maccaroni,  and 
a  small  flask  of  wine.     The  child  placed 
the   dishes   on  the   table    and  left  the 
room.     Luigi's  apartment   was  simply 
furnished.      An   old  easel   and  two  or 
three  dauby  canvases  told   his  calling ; 
the  bed  in  the  corner  was  not  very  clean, 
nor  the  red-tiled  floor ;  and  he  was  evi- 
dently about  to  dine  without  a  table- 
cloth.    On   looking  round,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  Luigi's  wardrobe  was  of  the 
scantiest,  for  there  was  no  place  for  his 
clothes  in  the  apartment  except  a  very 
old  leather-covered,  brass-nailed  trunk, 
the  half-open   lid  of  which  disclosed  a 
wild    confusion    of    garments,    broken 
frames,  painting  materials,   and   books. 
But  Luigi  cared  little  for  the  condition 
of  the  interior  of  his  lodging.     The  few 
hours  that  he  spent  at  home  were  gen- 
erally passed  at  the  open  window  puf- 
fing those  long  cigars  which  are  the  food 
so  much  beloved    by   Roman    artists. 
And  often  Luigi  looked  on  the  dark  wall 

of  the  Convent ,  which  lay  across 

the  narrow  street,  a  little  to  the  left  of 
where  he  lodged.  But  the  jealous 
persiani  which  shrouded  the  windows 
were  never  entirely  opened.  The  lower 
half  of  them  moved  upon  vertical  hinges, 
and  in  the  midday  these  were  always 
raised.  But  Luigi's  apartment  was  on 
a  level  with  the  highest,  and  sometimes 
he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  hand  extended 
to  open  the  sunblinds,  but  nothing  more. 
Often  and  often — ^the  more  because  the 
sisters  were  never  to  be  seen-— did  Luigi 
think  of  them,  and  this  evening  his  taste 
for  romance  was  destined  to  be  strangely 
gratified. 

Lazily  looking  up  the  street  upon  the 
convent-windows,  the  young  man  saw 


one  of  the  green  blinds  gently  open,  and 
the  hooded  head  of  a  nun  appear  at  a 
window.     As  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her 
so  did  she  hers  on  him.     Her  face  seemed 
pale,  but  this  might  only  be  the  custo- 
mary effect  of  the  sombre  head-dress. 
She  was  certainly    young   as    well    as 
handsome,  and  Luigi's  delight  equalled 
his  astonishment  when  he  saw  her  sum- 
moning his  attention.     The  motion  by 
which  she  called  him  was  graceful  and 
imperative — the  action    of    a    woman 
surely  not  by  any  means  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  feminine  gestures.     When  she 
saw,  by  his  quick  attention  and  obeisant 
smile,  that  he  was  prepared  to  serve  her, 
the  nun  pointed  below  to  the  pavement, 
holding  between  her  fingers  a  small  piece 
of  paper.     The  danger  to  which  Luigi 
knew  she  exposed  herself  if  she  were 
found  to  have  thus  held  communication 
with  a  man  increased  the  romance  of  the 
situation.     He  hurriedly  made  signs  to 
her  that  he    would   descend,   and   the 
shutter  at  once  closed  upon  her  window, 
leaving  only  the  lower  part   raised   as 
usual.     On  leaving  his  house,  Luigi  was 
sufliciently  discreet  not  to  hasten  beneath 
the  nun's  window ;  he  crossed  the  street 
just  in  time  to  see  a  little  white  ball,  no 
bigger  than  a  pea,  fall  upon  the  pave- 
ment.    He  picked  it  up,  believing  him- 
self entirely  unobserved,  and  hoped  to 
win  favor  in  the  lady's  eyes — who  he  felt 
sure  was  watching  him — by  keeping  it  in 
his  hand  unopened  till  he  turned  into 
another  street. 

But  he  had  nosooner  passed  the  comer 

of  the  Via than  he  hastily  unrolled 

the  little  ball  of  paper  and  read:  "  Meet 
me  to-morrow  at  midnight  by  the  small 
gate  leading  into  the  Via  San ,  op 


posite  the  door  of  the  Church  of  San 

."    This  was  written  in  a  firm  bold 

woman's  hand,  with  evidently  no  attempt 
at  concealment.  There  was  no  name, 
but  mystery  was  far  more  attractive  to 
Luigi  than  certainty.  He  felt  sure  the 
mysterious  nun  was  beautiful  and  deeply 
in  love  with  himself.  "  It  was  yet  thirty 
hours  before  he  should  be  with  her  I " 
This  was  hard  to  bear.  But  as  the  time 
passed  away,  her  image  became  more 
and  more  clear  to  Luigi.  Already  he 
persuaded  himself  that  he  loved  her  pas- 
sionately, and  when  the  next  evening 
arrived  impatience  had  made  him  feel 
feverish  and  exhausted.     He  smoked  in- 
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cessantly,  but  his  dinner  remained  almost 
untouched.  At  last  the  sluggish  hours 
of  the  long  day  passed  away,  and  Luigi 
stood  beneath  the  convent-wall,  outside 
the  gate  to  which  the  nun  referred  in  her 
note. 

It  was  not  the  main  entrance  to  the 
convent,  and,  as  Luigi  knew  very  well, 
was    rarely  if  ever  opened.      He  had 
never  seen  it  otherwise  than  as  it  was 
now,  closed  and  rusty,  with  a  look  of 
having  never  been  unfastened  for  years. 
It  was  set  about  a  foot  back  in  the  wall, 
and  overhung  by  so  deep  a  shadow  that 
no  one  who  did  not  pass  very  closely 
could  have  seen  the  young  artist  as  he 
stood,  motionless,  with  his  back  against 
the  gate.    To  say  that  he  was  afraid 
would  not  be  true,  yet  Luigi  felt  strong- 
ly the  influence  of  the  midnight  hour, 
and  the    strangeness,  with    something 
perhaps  of  the  illegality,  of  his  situation 
— the  chill  night-air,  the  deep  gloom  of 
the  street,  and  the  silence,    ffe  was  just 
thinking  how  fearfully  quiet  everything 
seemed,  when  the  old  gate  rustled,  as 
though  the  collected  dust  were  breaking 
away  from  its  sides,  and  opened,  without 
creaking,  so  softly  that  Luigi  was  half- 
terrified,      lie  had  expected  it  would 
have   made  a  great  noise,  or,  at  least, 
would  have  given  him  much  more  no- 
tice on  opening.     He  thought  the  gate 
had  been  closed  for  years,  it  looked  so 
rusty  and  unused ;   but  before  he  had 
time  to  recognize  the  figure  of  the  nun, 
who  held  it  back  for  him  to  enter,  the 
thought  ran  through  his  mind  that  this 
door  was  not  so  unaccustomed  to  moving 
on  its  hinges  as  he  had  supposed. 

The  nun  closed  the  gate,  and,  taking 
Luigi  by  the  hand,  led  him,  in  darkness 
which  was  profound,  through  a  sort  of 
cloister — so  it  seemed  to  the  young 
painter — then  across  a  small  yard,  open 
to  the  sky,  into  a  low  building  detached 
from  the  convent.  Luigi  found  himself 
standing,  with  his  hand  in  hers,  in  utter 
darkness.  Her  clasp  was  soft  and  warm, 
and  her  voice  a  musical  whisper,  as  she 
said,  disengaging  his  hand,  *'  Wait  a 
minute,  I  w^ill  light  the  lamp." 

The  lamplight  revealed  to  Luigi  a  low 
room,  at  one  end  of  which  were  what 
appeared  to  be  several  heaps  of  furni- 
ture. Ho  thought,  from  a  momentary 
glance,  they  were  unused  beds.  The 
walls  were  rudely  frescoed  with   reli- 


gious figures,  while  near  to  him  stood  a 
round  table,  on  which  was  spread  a  sup- 
per, evidently  prepared  by  the  nun  for 
Luigi  and  herself.  He  saw  all  this  be- 
fore the  sister  laid  back  her  hood.  Then 
she  took  his  hand  again  in  hers,  and 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  an  anxious 
searching  gaze,  as  if  examining  whether 
he  was  a  man  of  the  quality  she  had  snp- 
posed  him  to  be.  Luigi  was  not  disap- 
pointed with  her  beauty.  She  w.is  not 
young,  and  her  countenance  bore  a  cold 
worldly  expression,  which  woald  have 
displeased  many  ;  but  the  youth  of  Rome 
never  despise  the  mature  charms  of 
woman,  and  Luigi  was  captivated  by  the 
bright  eyes,  the  rich  lips,  and  the  refined 
expression  of  her  features.  He  was 
about  to  address  her  in  some  compli- 
mentary language,  when  she  said  abrupt- 
ly: 

"  What  IS  your  name  ?  " 
He  replied,  "  Luigi  Marini." 
*'  You  are  an  artist,  I  suppose." 
"  Yes." 

"  I  have  seen  you  often." 
The  young  man's  eyes  fired  with  do- 
light;  he  thought  she  was  about  to  con- 
fess her  love  for  him.  She  noticed  his 
excitement  with  a  cool  glance  which 
showed  how  entirely  she  was  mistress  of 
the  situation. 

"Do  you  love  me?"  she  asked,  bo 
quickly  that  no  third  person  would  have 
suspected  her  of  any  love  for  the  young 
painter. 

She  sufiered  him  to  carry  her  hand  to 
his  lips  as  he  protested  that  he  would 
die  for  her.  A  glad  smile  rewarded  his 
assurances  of  love,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  face — a  look  of  falmty^ — 
which  gave  Luigi  a  momentary  tbrijl  of 
uneasiness.  She  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
evidently  of  very  slight  physical  sireneth, 
but  with  the  traces  of  a  strong  will  so 
plainly  written  on  her  fiice  that  the 
young  man  could  not  but  see  them.  Her 
manner  was  abrupt  and  commanding, 
so  very  different  from  the  tender  lore  he 
had  promised  to  himself. 

"  I  have  asked  you  to  come  here,  Lui- 
gi Marini,"  she  said  (and  he  tremUed 
with  delight  as  she  mentioned  his  name), 
^'because  I  thought  you  were  a  man 
who  would  not  refuse  to  help  a  woman 
in  distress." 

''Madre  di  Dio!''  The  artist  tn» 
going  on  to  assure  the  nun  how  com- 
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pletely  he  was  her  servant,  but  she  put 
up  her  hand  as  if  deprecating  his  ex- 
pression. 

"I  know,  signoro,  you  are  a  brave 
man,  and,  if  you  will,  you  can  do  all  that 
I  require.  Often  I  have  watched  you  at 
your  window  " — here  her  voice  fell  to  a 
piano  which  still  more  enslaved  Luigi — 
"  and  if  you  will  assist  me  my  heart  will 
not  find  it  difficult  to  reward  you." 

As  she  ceased  speaking,  the  nun  seized 
his  hand  and  kissed  it.  Emboldened  by 
her  action,  Luigi  wa^  about  to  take  her 
in  his  arras,  but  she  slipped  from  him, 
leaving  her  hood  and  mantle  in  his  grasp. 
If  he  failed  in  his  immediate  object, 
Luigi  now  had  secured  a  much  better 
view  of  his  innamorata.  His  eyes  dwelt 
with  delight  upon  her  slender  waist  and 
graceful  figure,  and  his  easy  indolent 
animal  nature  loved  her  none  the  less  for 
the  bright  masteiy  which  shone  from 
her  dark  eyes,  or  for  the  broad  forehead 
and  square  chin  which  so  plainly  indicat- 
ed her  wilful  character. 

"  Not  yet,"  she  said,  with  a  coquettish 
smile  and  bow.  ^^  I  know  Luigi  Marini 
will  command  my  love ;"  and  the  sister 
regarded  him  with  a  proud  encouraging 
smile,  which  made  the  artist  long  for 
some  daring  service. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  he  asked,  impa- 
tiently. 

The  paleness  of  the  nun's  face  seemed 
to  become  deadly  white  at  his  question. 
It  appeared  as  if  she  wished  to  tell  him, 
and  yet  was  glad  to  interpose  anything 
before  the  time  when  she  must  make  a 
confession. 

"  Take  some  supper,"  she  said,  faintly ; 
"  we  can  better  talk  of  that  afterwards." 

Luigi,  wondering  at  the  mystery  which 
enveloped  the  devoir  to  which  he  felt 
himself  committed,  took  his  seat  at  the 
table,  not  unwillingly,  for  during  the  ex- 
citement of  the  past  two  days  he  had 
eaten  but  little. 

The  nun  placed  nearly  half  a  fowl  on 
his  plate,  but  in  spite  of  his  entreaties 
she  ate  scarcely  anything.  Once  between 
the  rapid  operations  of  his  knife  and  fork, 
Luigi  looked  up  and  caught  her  eyes  fix- 
ed upon  him  with  a  horrible  expression 
of  torture,  the  lower  part  of  her  face  ap- 
pearing rigidly  fixed  as  if  by  some  sud- 
den stroke  of  paralysis.  He  started  up, 
but  she  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart 
and  said,  regaining  her  customaiy  self- 

Nbw  Sbbiks.— Vol.  XL,  Ko.  5. 


possession,  ^'  I  am  subject  to  these  pass- 
ing fits ;  they  come,  you  know,  signore, 
of  the  dreadful  monotony  of  this  life  to 
such  a  heart  as  mine." 

There  was  no  wine  upon  the  table,  but 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  meal 
she  took  the  glass  which  stood  empty 
before  Luigi,  and  moving  to  a  side  closet, 
brought  it  back  full  of  red  wine.  Her 
very  lips  were  blanched,  and  she  tottered 
rather  than  walked  to  her  seat,  after 
setting  it  down  before  the  artist." 

^^  Donna  mia^'*  he  said,  lifting  the 
glass  in  his  hand — he  thought  her  trouble 
arose  from  what  she  was  about  to  con- 
fide to  him — "  I  will  die  in  your  service ;" 
he  waived  the  glass  slightly,  saying, 
"  To  my  love,"  and  then  drank  off  the 
wine. 

"  Come  now,"  said  the  nun,  in  a  voice 
which  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become 
hoarse  and  broken;  "I  will  show  you 
your  work." 

She  led  him,  with  a  hand  which  felt 
strangely  cold,  to  the  darkened  end  of 
the  room,  where  he  thought  he  had  seen 
several  beds,  and  stopped  before  one  of 
them,  which  in  the  dim  light  he  could 
see  was  mantled  with  a  white  covering. 
When  the  lamplight  fell  upon  it,  Luigi 
started,  as  he  saw,  by  the  stiffened  up- 
ward-turned toes  and  other  unmistakable 
signs,  that  he  was  standing  before  a 
corpse. 

The  sister  drew  down  the  covering, 
and  disclosed  the  body  of  a  man  in  mo- 
nastic dress.  His  feature^,  which  Luigi 
could  scarcely  see,  appeared  young  and 
handsome,  but  his  face  was  purpled  as 
if  he  had  died  of  suffocation. 

Luigi  turned  in  horror  to  his  com- 
panion, who  stood  watching  him. 

"  I  place  my  life,  my  honor,  and  my 
love,"  she  said  in  a  hollow  voice,  "in 
your  hands.  You  think  I  have  murdered 
this  man ;  it  is  not  so.  He  loved  me,  as 
I  will  hope  you  do,  and  made  his  way 
here,  to  tell  me  of  his  passion.  His  love 
dated  from  the  time  of  my  noviciate. 
Suddenly,  while  with  me  in  this  chamber, 
he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  and  fell 
dead  at  my  feet.  By  efforts  that  ex- 
hausted me,  I  dragged  his  body  on  to 
this  bed  and  composed  his  limbs,  but  how 
to  rid  myself  of  his  corpse  I  know  not. 
If  he  were  discovered  here  by  any  of  the 
sisters,  my  future  would  be  direadful  and 
unbearable.     I  have  looked  to  you  for 
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help ;  Signore  Luigi,  I  shall  not  look  in 
vain ! " 

Theatrical  and  unreal  as  her  words  of 
love  sounded,  they  yet  revived  in  Luigi 
the  feelings  which,  for  a  moment,  the 
sight  of  the  dead  monk  had  dissipated. 

"The  river  is  near,"  she  continued. 
"  I  want  you  to  take  the  body  on  your 
back  and  throw  it  into  the  Tiber ;  then 
to  return  to  me,  and  we  will  forget  in 
love  this  sad  episode." 

"  But " 

"Say  not  a  word!"  she  interrupted 
him,  becoming  suddenly  excited  and  im- 
perative. "There  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose ;  I  have  calculated  everything.  You 
may  do  it  now  with  safety ;  do  it,  and  I 
love  you!" 

She  had  everything  ready.  The  monk's 
body  was  soon  enveloped  in  a  brown 
cloth,  and  with  her  own  hands  she  as- 
sisted Luigi  to  take  the  corpse  on  his 
broad  shoulders. 

"  I  will  j)rccede  you,"  she  said,  "  and 
look  down  the  street  to  see  that  you  can 
reach  the  river  unobserved.  It  is  close 
at  hand,  and  you  will  be  back  again  in 
two  minutes." 

They  were  passing  through  the  cloister 
as  quickly  as  Luigi  could  walk  under  his 
load,  when  he  felt  a  sudden  pain  shoot 
across  his  breast,  so  violent  that  he  could 
scarcely  suppress  a  cry.  He  bent  sud- 
denly forward. 

"  Make  haste ! — make  haste !"  cried  the 
nun,  dragging  him  towards  the  gate. 
For  an  instant  only  she  put  her  head 
outside,  and  then  hurried  the  young  man 
into  the  street. 

The  head  of  the  corpse  was  scarcely 
clear  of  the  gate,  when  the  sister  closed 
it  with  nervous  haste,  barred  and  bolted 
it  in  a  way  which  showed  that  either  she 
was  false  to  her  promise  to  receive  Luigi 
again  in  two  minutes,  or  that  in  her  ex- 
citement she  knew  not  what  she  did. 
-  But,  at  all  events,  there  was  method 
in  her  actions.  Seeing  that  white  dust 
and  dirt  were  on  the  door,  its  bars  and 
bolts  had  been  to  some  extent  cleared  by 
her  hands,  she  threw  dust  over  them  and 
was  contemplating  her  work,  when  some- 
thing fell  heavily  against  the  outside  of 
the  door,  and  a  piercing  scream  came 
through  it  as  of  a  strongman  in  the  agony 
of  death. 

"  Holy  mother !  it  is  Luigi."  The  nun's 
hand  trembled  as  she  took  up  the  lamp, 


and  quickly,  noiselessly  as  a  cat,  made 
her  way  back  to  the  chamber  in  which 
she  had  received  the  young  artist. 

She  removed  all  traces  of  bis  presence 
and  that  of  the  corpse,  though  a  second 
and  third  scream,  fainter  than  the  first, 
resounded  from  the  street.  Listening, 
with  her  lamp  extinguished,  she  heard 
voices  at  the  gate,  and  trampling  of  feet 
and  knocking;  but  she  took  no  heed, 
and  walking  silently  across  the  conrt 
found  her  little  cell,  and  threw  herself 
on  her  bed,  burying  her  face  asif  to  shot 
out  all  things  from  herself. 

"Mother  of  God!  is  it  my  fault,  or 
that  of  those  who  condemned  me  to  tlui 
life?  Do  they  suppose  that  by  such 
prisons  they  can  extinguish  the  passions 
that  bum — the  love  which,  if  it  find  no 
other  heart  to  rest  with,  will  eat  in  bit- 
terness that  irom  whence  it  springs? 
Fools!"  she  cried,  springing  up  and 
looking  defiantly  at  the  door,  *^  I  am  the 
result  of  your  system !  Like  Eve — ^Hke 
every  one  of  God's  creatures,  good  and 
bad  alike,  I  longed  for  that  whioh  was 
denied  to  me.  I  fell  rather,  much  rather, 
the  prey  of  my  own  imagination  than 
the  willing  victim  of  any  man's  love. 
Only  because  such  love  was  forever  de- 
nied to  me,  did  my  thoughts  tarn  to  it 
again  and  always.  Free,  I  should  have 
scorned  man's  love ;  it  was  these  hateful 
things  " — she  threw  her  hood  and  mantle 
under  her  feet^  trampled  and  tore  them 
—  ^^  these  lying  garments,  that  have 
brouofht  me  to  this." 

While  she  raved  in  this  way,  Loigi 
was  being  carried  up  to  his  little  room  a 
dead  man,  his  fair  young  face  horriblT 
distorted,  the  muscles  contracted  with 
shocking  disfigurement.  Whenheleftthe 
convent-gate  with  his  awful  burden, 
Luigi  had  already  felt  a  pain  so  dreadfbl 
that  it  was  only  by  a  great  effort  he  had 
been  able  to  keep  the  dead  monk  on  hh 
shoulders ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  passed 
out  into  the  street,  and  the  gate  dosed 
behind  him,  than  his  stomach  seemed  oa 
fire,  and  his  chest  as  though  it  were 
bound  with  cords.  The  coipse  ftU  mth 
a  heavy  ^^  thud "  upon  the  pavement, 
and  Luigi  staggerea  against  tlie  walL 
He  was  near  the  door  and  reeled  upon  it, 
screaming  with  agony.  He  fislt  sure  that 
the  nun  had  poisoned  him,  and  as  he 
heard  footsteps  approaching,  he  remem- 
bered how  strange  a  taste  the  wine  had ; 
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and  though  he  was  in  such  mortal  pain, 
the  circumstances  of  the  scene  rose  all 
before  him.  He  recalled  to  mind  how 
the  sister  bad  not  placed  the  wine  upon 
the  table,  but  had  filled  his  glass  in  a 
cupboard  aside.  Now  that  he  felt  the 
cold  hand  of  death  upon  him — now  that 
it  was  too  late,  he  could  see  through  all 
her  design.  Her  lover,  the^monk,  had 
died  of  apoplexy  in  the  convent  to  which 
she  had  unlawfully  given  him  admission 
by  this  private  door,  and  she  wished  to 
make  use  of  him,  Luigi,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  dead  body.  She  had  given 
him  a  quickly-acting  poison,  which  would 
kill  him  as  soon  as  he  had  done  her 
work. 

Writhing  in  agony,  he  opened  his  eyes 
to  find  that  his  screams  had  drawn  sev- 
eral persons  round  him.  They  knocked 
at  the  convent-gate  till  Luigi  faintly  told 
them  to  desist.  He  wanted  nothing  so 
much  as  to  clear  himself  from  the  suspi- 
cion of-^aving  murdered  the  monk,  and 
told  the  bystanders,  as  well  as  his  suffer- 
ings would  permit,  how  he  had  been 
lured  into  the  convent ;  where  he  found 
the  monk's  body;  how  the  nun  had  pois- 
oned him,  and  then  employed  him  to  re- 
move the  dead  ecclesiastic.  The  people 
listened  with  sympathizing  horror,  and 
while  two  were  telling  the  story  to  the 
gens-d*arm^s  who  had  come  up,  others 
carried  Luigi  away  in  search  of  medical 
advice.  When  the  doctor  saw  him  the 
poor  artist  was  sinking  fast,  and  the 
medico  instantly  pronounced,  from  the 
appearance  of  his  face  and  tongue,  that 
Luigi  had  been  poisoned.  One  of  those 
who  had  brought  him  wrote  out  a  short 
deposition,  which  Luigi  had  strength  to 
hear  and  to  sign.    The  doctor  was  after- 


wards in  the  act  of  applying  the  stomach- 
pump  when  he  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions and  died. 

At  the  convent  there  was  little  difficul- 
ty in  identifying  the  murderess.  The 
superior  read  the  artist's  dying  statement 
with  horror — with  deep  and  grieved  at- 
tention, and  acknowledged  that  his  de- 
scription drew  a  verbal  portrait  of  Sister 
Agatha,  who,  she  said,  was  the  supeidn- 
tendent  of  the  convent  dispensary,  and 
had  the  charge  of  their  hospital  for  con- 
tagious diseases,  which  was  the  apart- 
ment where  she  had  entertained  Luigi. 
Sister  Agatha,  she  said,  also  had  keys  of 
the  outbuildings  which  surrounded  the 
unused  cloister,  and  the  superior  thought 
it  likely  she  had  foimd  among  these  the 
key  of  the  gate,  which  she  herself  had 
never  seen  open. 

The  superior  was  a  woman  of  unex- 
ceptional moral  and  religious  life,  and 
possessed  of  great  shrewdness.  She 
found  an  additional  proof  of  Sister  Ag- 
atha's guilt  when  she  saw  and  recognized 
the  monk's  body.  She  had  once  had  oc- 
casion to  suspect  him  of  an  improper  re- 
gard for  the  nun,  and  the  asceticism  of 
her  own  frigid  nature  steeled  her  against 
any  mercy.  The  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  Luigi's  body  showed  that  he  had 
been  poisoned,  and  the  same  poison  was 
found  in  one  of  the  bottles  under 
Agatha's  care.  What  punishment  her 
crime  received,  is  not  recorded  ;  proba- 
bly she  is  kept  in  lifelong,  hopeless  sur- 
veillance in  this  or  some  other  convent. 
Not  long  ago  the  main  facts  of  this  story 
were  told  me,  near  the  scene  of  their  ac- 
tual occuiTence,  by  one  who  stated  that 
they  were  recorded  in  the  police  annals 
of  the  Eternal  City. 


■♦♦^ 


Dublin  Univerritj  Magaaioo. 
A  SLAVE  OF  THE  LAMP  AND  HIS  LABORS. 


It  is  possible  that  every  embryo  man 
of  letters  looks  on  the  transformation  of 
his  handwriting  into  good  print,  and  the 
correction  of  proof-sheets  as  the  pleas- 
antest  and  most  interesting  occupation  in 
existence.  Goldsmith  found  it  otherwise 
when  engaged  at  his  early  magazine 
labors.  When  he  took  up  the  sorubby- 
looking  review  published  by   Griffith, 


and  cast  his  eye  over  columns  of  ideas 
and  combinations  of  ideas,  which  had 
lain  unfelt  in  the  chambers  of  his  own 
intellect  till  his  pen  had  given  them 
shape,  and,  in  some  degree,  existence, 
he  could  not  but  feel  a  certain  compla- 
cency. "There,"  he  would  think,  "is  a 
little  world ;  and  I  am,  at  least,  its  moul- 
der." 
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Very  jJeasant  it  must  be,  while  youth 
and  manhood  are  as  vet  ouly  parsing, 
and  tlie  world  approvingly  peruses  a 
writer's  productions;  very  pleasant,  we 
repeat,  to  sit,  with  pen  at  work,  trans- 
mitting bright  or  vigorous  images  from 
the  brain  to  the  paper.  But  ah  !  if  our 
laborer  does  not  enjoy  independence, 
and  begins  to  feel  an  indifference  among 
his  public  to  the  literary  fare  he  endeav- 
ors to  provide  for  them,  and  gradually 
becomes  sensible  that  his  powers  are  on 
the  decline,  and  sees,  not  far  off,  the  close 
of  profitable  labor,  then  cease  pen, 
paper,  and  type  to  afford  him  pleasure, 
and  the  future  assumes  a  leaden  hue  and 
monstrous  aspect. 

No  native  of  Great  Britain  in  later 
times  has  transferred  so  much  literary 
matter  to  printers'  types  as  William 
Combe,  though  he  did  not  begin  to  write 
till  late  in  life,  and  but  few  living  folk 
have  read  or  heard  of  any  of  his  works 
except  the  one  mentioned  below.* 

Combe  was  not  an  author  by  choice, 
lie  took  up  the  pen  comparatively  late 
in  life,  and  merely  wrote  to  support  ex- 
istence ;  yet,  in  the  words  gf  his  editor 
and  publisher,  ho  wrote  and  edited,  be- 
tween the  years  1773  and  1823,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  books,  conducted  or 
contributed  to  a  score  of  journals,  and 
furnished,  if  we  may  believe  his  own 
note-book,  fully  two  thousand  columns 
of  matter  to  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines of  the  time. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  collect  or 
identify  many  of  Mr.  Combe's  produc- 
tions. He  wrote  in  prison,  within  the 
rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  a 
book  would  deprive  him  or  his  publisher 
of  any  benefit  from  its  sale. 

Mr.  Ilotten,  a  man  whose  earthly  hap- 
piness consists  in  exploring  among  the 
curiosities  of  literature,  especially  when 
they  arc  of  a  bizarre  character,  has  ap- 
parently collected  everything  collectable 
about  the  author  of  Dr,  /Syntax^  and 
given  them  to  the  world  in  the  preface 
of  this  new  edition  of  the  celebrated 
tours  of  the  meagre  and  reverend  pro- 
fessor. 


»  Tlie  Three  Tours  of  Doctor  Syntax,  in  Search 
of  the  Picturesque ; — in  Search  of  Consolation ; — 
in  Search  of  a  Wife.  Colored  Plates  after  Row- 
landson.    London :  John  Camden  Uotten. 


William  Combo  was  bom  in  Bristol, 
in  1741,  his  father  being  a  merchant  in 
a  respectable  position.  At  Eton  he  had 
few  school  comrades,  the  future  Thomas 
Lord  Lyttleton,  Charles  James  Fox, 
Bennet  Langton,  and  William  Beck- 
ford,  author  of  Vathek^  and  builder  of 
the  famous  "  Folly."  At  Oxford,  whith- 
er he  repajfed  in  1760,  he  more  affeoted 
the  character  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
fine  appearance  and  expenaive  tastes 
than  that  of  a  dilisent  student.  Of 
course  he  studied  hard,  when  the  eyes  of 
his  world  were  off  him ;  but  while  the  ob- 
served of  his  tutors  and  companions,  he 
never  exhibited  the  slightest  inclination 
to  draw  the  pale  cast  of  thought  over 
his  brow  by  poring  over  books.  When 
called  on  to  acquit  himsielf  of  miyof  the 
ordinary  tasks  of  a  collegian^  he  was 
always  ready. 

In  a  couple  of  years  he  contrived,  by 
dint  of  fashionable  amusements  (hunt- 
ing included),  and  giving  entertainments 
to  the  sous  of  great  people,  to  get  him- 
self considerably  in  debt  His  nnde, 
Alexander,  a  rich  London  alderman,  le- 
lieved  him  from  the  unwelcome  Yisita  of 
Christian  and  Hebrew  creditors,  bj  iavit- 
ing  him  np  to  London,  and  paying  his 
debts.  Hero  the  young  fellow's  good 
nature  and  agreeable  manners  complete- 
ly won  the  affections  of  the  old  gentie- 
man,  the  more  readily  as  it  appears  he 
had  loved  his  mother  before  her  marri* 
age. 

The  next  we  hear  of  him  is  his  pe^ 
formance  of  portion  of  the  *' Grand 
Tour,"  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  that  nndenraUe 
friend  and  philosopher,  the  Rev.  Lsn- 
rence  Sterne.  Mr.  Hotten  thus  speaks 
of  the  inter-relations  of  the  elder  and 
younger  voluptuary,  givmg  the  word  its 
least  harmful  sense : 

^'  Judging  from  what  we  know  .of  the 
two  characters,  they  must  have  been 
companions  very  well  suited  to  each 
other.  The  disparity  of  their  ages,  and 
the  great  difference  m  their  dinpontions 
and  natures,  made  them  mutnaUj  attrac- 
tive. Sterne  was  about  fifty  years  rf  we, 
full  of  a  cunning  knowledffe  of  die 
world;  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 
manners,  and  very  fond  of  tellmg  those 
little  stories  which  are  nsoally  reBited  in 
a  low  whisper  accompanied  by  a  sly 
wink.    To  a  clever  and  brilliant  young 
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man,  whose  powers  of  conversation  had 
already  become  famous  in  the  circles 
where  he  was  known,  his  companionship 
must  have  been  very  attractive,  especi- 
ally when  the  good  things  said  seemed 
to  derive  a  license,  if  not  full  authority, 
from  the  clerical  position  and  advanced 
age  of  their  author." 

Mr.  Hotten  conscientiously  and  hon- 
estly defends  his  hero's  character  from 
any  love  of  uttering  indecent  or  immoral 
expressions. 

"  Combe  had  no  natural  fondness  for 
double  entendre^  and  beyond  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  moment,  does  not  seem  to 
have  cared  for  a  style  of  conversation 
which  was  then  very  popular;  certain  it 
is,  that  in  all  his  numerous  writings  there 
is  nothing  of  this  kind.  He  had  no  vic- 
ious tastes,  and  the  description  given  of 
him  by  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman^ s  Mag- 
azine^ August,  1823, — a  writer  who  re- 
flects the  true  spirit  of  his  time  by  a 
hearty  contempt  for  cold  water^ — is  no 
doubt  a  very  true  one.  '  A  love  of  show 
and  dress,  but  neither  of  dissipation  nor 
drinking,  was  the  source  of  his  embar- 
rassments. He  was,  indeed,  remarkably 
abstemious,  drinking  nothing  but  water, 
till  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  life,  when 
wine  was  recommended  to  him  as  a  med- 
icine. But  though  a  mere  water-drinker, 
his  spirit  at  the  social  board  kept  pace 
with  that  of  the  company.  He  posses- 
sed musical  knowledge  and  taMe,  and  for- 
merly sung  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 
His  conversation  was  always  entertaining 
and  instructive,  and  he  possessed  a  calm 
temper,  with  very  agreeable  manners.' " 

Our  editor  is  able  to  furnish  but  few 
particulars  of  the  intercourse  between 
Sterne  and  Combe.  Ten  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Irish  Rabelais^  his  friend 
published  those  "  Letters  of  Yorick  and 
Eliza,"  which  were  long  believed  to  be 
genuine.  Scandal  says  that  he,  not 
Sterne,  was  the  loved  of  Eliza,  and  that 
he  felt  considerable  complacency  there- 
from. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  conti- 
nent, his  uncle  died,  and  he  found  him- 
self in  possession  of  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.  He  did  not  «it  down  at  once, 
like  a  mere  profligate,  to  eat  and  drink 
and  spend  this  mighty  sum  on  the  re- 
spectable sinners  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
entered  the  office  of  a  solicitor  in  the 
Temple ;  studied,  wai  called  to  the  bar, 


and  distinguished  himself  very  credita- 
bly on  one  occasion  before'  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Nottingham. 

But  a  lawyer  may  have  a  soul  above 
horsehair  and  bombazeen.  Combe  was 
to  be  seen  seldom  in  the  courts,  disguised 
in  unpicturesque  wig  and  gown.  He 
mixed  in  the  best  society  of  the  day,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  good  taste  in 
clothes  and  carriage  appointments ;  was 
on  familiar  terms  with  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, knew  how  to  give  parties  as  high- 
bred people  only  can,  and  the  purse 
which  had  held  £16,000  was  becoming 
light  and  shallow.  Here  is  an  episode  in 
his  career  furnished  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  on  terms  of  acquaintance  with  him 
a  centurv  since : 

"  William  Combe,  Esq.,  the  author  of 
'The  Philosopher  in  Bristol,'  &c.,  came 
to  the  Bristol  Hot-wells  about  the  year 
1768.  He  was  tall  and  handsome  in 
person,  an  elegant  scholar,  and  hifl^hly 
accomplished  in  his  manners  and  behav- 
ior. He  lived  in  the  most  princely 
style,  and  though  a  bachelor,  kept  two 
carriages,  several  horses,  and  a  large  re- 
tinue of  servants.  He  had  resided  abroad 
for  many  years.  He  was  generally  called 
Count  Combe." 

About  this  time,  as  Mr.  Hotten  tells 
us,  he  was  commonly  called  Duke  Combe. 
He  furnishes  an  extract  from  a  letter,  in 
which  the  writer  says  : — "In  his  days  of 
prosperity  the  splendor  of  his  dress  and 
manage  m  general,  together  with  his 
highly  aristocratic  deportment,  gained 
him  the  appellation  of  Duke  Combe, 
but,"  we  quote  the  editor,  "  already  his 
false  position  had  become  the  talk  ot 
scandal-loving  acquaintance,  who  saw 
very  clearly  that  so  much  show  could 
not  be  kept  up  without  a  purse  much 
longer  than  Combe  possessed." 

Much  pleasure  as  it  must  have  given 
the  Bristol  merchant  to  see  his  son  in 
such  high  repute  in  the  great  world,  he 
saw  well  enough  the  goal  to  w^hich  his 
extravagance  was  hurrying  him.  He  ex- 
postulated with  him,  but  this  sei-ved  not 
to  reclaim,  but  to  ofiend  the  "Fine 
Young  English  Gentleman."  He  ceased 
his  visits  to  the  old-fashioned  house, 
kept  high  company,  indulged  in  high 
gambling,  merely  to  support  the  fine 
gentleman's  character,  not  from  any  in- 
fatuation, and  at  last,  instead  of  £16,000, 
he  was  worth  less  than  nothing. 
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In  bis  present  condition  he  did  not  ap- 
ply to  his  father  for  relief.  He  resorted 
to  his  fashionable  friends,  many  of  whom 
he  had  himself  accommodated.  It  was 
the  old  story  of  "  Cogia  Hassan,"  and 
finding  him  at  last  as  low  in  pocket 
as  the  Heir  of  Linne,  he  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier.  Being,  after  some  time, 
drafted  to  Wolverhampton,  a  trifling 
improvement  was  effected  in  his  fortunes, 
thus  recorded  by  Mr.  llotten : — 

'*  He  was  recognized  by  an  acquain- 
tance, crawling  through  the  streets  after 
a  long  march,  dusty  and  lame,  in  search 
of  hb  quarters.  '  What ! '  exclaimed 
the  acquaintance;  ^Is  it  possible  I  be- 
hold fny  old  friend  Combe,  and  bearing 
a  knapsack,  too  ?  '  '  Pooh ! '  said  the 
fallen  hero,  *  a  philosopher  ought  to  bear 
anything.'  This  trifling  mot  exhibits 
tliat  invariable  good  humor  which  never 
deserted  him.  Under  e\ery  circum- 
stance, he  was  always  pretty  nearly  the 
same — a  gentleman,  happy  and  good 
tempered.  At  the  public-house  at  which 
he  was  billeted,  his  literary  acquirements 
excited  such  astonishment  that  the  house 
was  nightly  filled  with  people,  who  came 
to  wonder  at  the  soldier  who  spoke 
Greek." 

Roger  Kemble,  being  at  the  time  in 
Wolverhampton  with  his  troupe,  gave  a 
benefit  to  Combe,  which  enabled  him  to 
purchase  his  discharge.  Moreover,  he 
would  have  him  to  instruct  his  daughter 
Sarah,  the  future  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  elocu- 
tion ;  but,  her  mother  foreseeing  some 
danger  to  Sarah's  peace  in  receiving  les- 
sons from  a  person  of  such  romantic  sur- 
roundings as  poor  Combe,  would  not 
consent.  Our  hero,  though  equable  in 
temper,  and  uncensorious  in  conversa- 
tion, was  never  known  to  say  anything 
in  praise  of  Roger's  wife. 

We  do  not  believe  the  following  anec- 
dote :  it  would  lower  Combe  in  our  esti- 
mation, and  brand  him  as  a  narrow- 
minded,  spiteful  man.  It  certainly  takes 
nothing  from  the  moral  worth  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  that  she  assisted  her  father  in 
his  humble  way  of  entertaining  his  pub- 
lic, and  thereby  of  supporting  his  family. 

"  He  used  to  tell  Rogers  that  he  recol- 
lected having  seen  Mrs.  Siddons,  when 
a  very  young  woman,  standing  by  the 
side  of  her  father's  stage  and  knocking  a 
pair  of  snuffers  against  a  candlestick,  to 
imitate  the  sound  of  a  windmill,  during 


the  representation  of  some   harlequin 
piece." 

Combe  is  next  discovered  by  a  clergy- 
man tripping  about  as  a  waiter  at  a  tav- 
ern in  Swansea,  the  elocution  scheme 
having  been  quickly  abandoned.  ^^  Yon 
cannot  be  Combe  1"  said  the  sentleman, 
staring  at  him.  "  Yes,  indeed,  oat  I  am," 
was  the  unabashed  answer. 

"Combe  was  never  embarrassed  by 
these  salutations  of  old  acquaintance,  bot 
took  them  in  the  best  possible  spirit,  and 
with  as  much  good-humor  as  it*  misfor- 
tune had  never  befallen  him.  It  was  only 
his  family  that  he  studied  to  avoid;  and 
shortly  after,  hearing  that  they  were  in 
search  of  him,  he  crossed  over  into 
France,  where,  after  numerous  adven- 
tures, he  entered  the  French  army. 

Samuel  Rogers  says  that  Fitzpatrick 
found  him  fiifing  the  ofiice  of  cook  in 
Douay  College,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  himself  and  the  professors  and  star 
dents,  all  of  whom  would  gladly  have 
retained  him  for  life,  and  relieved  him  of 
his  Protestantism.  However,  instead  of 
making  omelets  for  the  studious  fiithers 
or  mightj  transcripts  from  old  MSS^ 
Apollo  willed  that  ho  should  once  more 
cross  the  channel,  and  live  amon^  p&per, 
pens,  and  ink  all  the  rest  of  bis  days^ 
The  transit  was  made  in  1771. 

The  earliest  of  Mr.  Combe's  prodno- 
tions  are  ^^  The  Philosopher  of  Bristol," 
and  ^^  The  Flattering  Milliner ;  or.  Mod- 
ern Half-Hour,'^  the  latter  drama  per- 
formed at  Bristol  in  1775.  He  either 
wrote  "An  Heroic  Epistle  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Chambers,"  or  assisted  Masoa  vith 
it.  A  work  that  brought  him  into  more 
notice  was  "  A  Description  of  Patagcmia 
and  the  Adjacent  Parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, from  the  Papers  of  F.  Falkner,  a 
Jesuit,"  published  in  1774.  It  establuh- 
ed  him  among  the  trade  as  a  succesafU 
compiler  and  editor.  His  next  literary 
attempt  did  not  come  out  under  good 
auspices. 

Though  Combe  was  not  by  any  means 
a  vicious  man,  his  virtue  could  not  be 
properly  qualified  by  the  French  adjec- 
tive farouche.  Some  relative  of  Thack- 
eray^s  Marquis  of  Steyne,  or  that  infa- 
mous nobleman  pilloried  by  Hogarth, 
induced  our  man  of  letters,  just  begin-  ^ 
ning  his  career,  to  take  to  wife  a  woman 
in  whom  he  himself  felt  no  longer  any 
interest.     The  argument  used   was  a 
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handsome  sum  to  be  paid  down  after  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony.  The  dis- 
reputable nobleman  did  not  perform  his 
part  of  the  engagement,  and  the  incens- 
ed poet  published  "The  Diaboliad"  in 
consequence.  It  was  issned  in  4to,  1777. 
The  dedication  ran  thus :  "  To  the  Worst 
Man  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions."  Mr. 
Hotten  does  not  give  entire  credit  to  the 
affair  as  just  reported,  and  we  would 
rather  it  were  not  true.  That  Combe's 
first  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one  all 
his  biographers  are  agreed. 

"The  2>ia5o-XaJy"  succeeded  the 
Diaboliad^  and  other  satiric  poems  fol- 
lowed suite.  All  these  appeared  in  1777. 
Letters  purporting  to  be  those  of  Pope 
Ganganelli  were  translated  from  Italian 
to  French,  and  Combe  made  a  transfu- 
sion of  these  last  into  English.  They 
were  for  sometime  considered  the  gen- 
uine productions  of  the  amiable  church- 


man. 


Our  industrious  writer  would  have 
been  above  human  weakness  if  he  had 
not  shown  up  the  vicious  points  in  his 
former  acquaintances  in  high  life. 

From  1777  to  1784  he  continued  a 
kind  of  second-class  chronicle  in  the 
"Royal  Register,"  in  which  unworthy 
members  of  society,  many  of  them  his 
ancient  intimates,  were  held  up  to  con- 
tempt. He  addressed  one  heroic  epistle 
to  Sir  James  Wright,  "whose  trading 
propensities  and  weaknesses  as  a  groom 
of  the  bedchamber  to  George  III.  had 
become  the  gossip  of  the  fashionable 
world."  He  accused  him  of  having  sent 
cargo  on  cargo  of  trashy  Vertu  to  the 
^n^  from  Venice,  and  of  having  worn 
his  Majesty's  cast-off  lace  and  small- 
clothes. "I  have  been  present,"  says 
Combe,  "  when  a  slave  of  St.  James's 
glowed  with  importance  from  an  impu- 
dent exposure  of  the  tail  of  his  shirt,  to 
show  the  astonished  company  the  Crown 
and  G.  R.  worked  on  it.' 

In  1779  Combe  produced  the  "  Letters 
of  Yorick  and  Eliza,"  a  work  unworthy 
of  an  honorable  man.  Sterne's  standard 
in  respect  of  conjugal  and  platonic  love 
was  low  enough,  but  Combe  should  not 
have  made  a  detailed  application  of  what 
might  have  been  only  a  bit  of  sentimen- 
tality not  kept  under  controL 

In  the  same  year  appeared  his  poem 
"  The  World  as  it  Goes."  Neither  pro- 
duction pleased    Horace  Walpole,  but 


that  far  from  rigid  moralist  was  not  well 
pleased  with  some  remarks  on  Straw- 
berry-hill, and  the  gim-crack  spiiit  which 
ruled  it,  and 

"  Its  passages  that  led  to  nothiDg." 

Combe  probably  contributed  what  he 
could  to  pay  his  creditors,  but  we  find 
him  occupying  the  King's  Bench  Prison 
some  time  before  1780.  He  was  allowed 
to  live  at  12  Lambeth  Road,  within  the 
rules  of  this  prison,  soon  after,  and  there 
he  abode  till  his  death,  fifty  odd  years 
later. 

His  next  work  was  the  letters  attri- 
buted to  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  that 
eccentric  and  profligate  nobleman,  with 
whom  Combe  had  been  acquainted  in 
his  days  of  dissipation,  and  whose  style 
he  so  well  caught  up  that,  even  in  1851, 
a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  JRevieto  as- 
serted that  they  were  the  genuine  com- 
position of  the  professed  author,  merely 
interpolated  here  and  there  by  Combe. 
Shortly  after,  Mr.  Robert  Cole  inserted 
in  the  GentlemarCa  Magazine  Combe's 
own  autograph  notes,  which  claimed 
their  undivided  authorship  for  himself. 

This  disreputable  nobleman,  now  re- 
membered only  by  his  supposed  vision, 
had  once  been  practically  corrected  for 
an  outrage  on  the  gentle  demeanor 
which  should  characterize  the  inter- 
course of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
incident  is  related  by  Thomas  Moore 
and  Thomas  Campbell.  We  prefer  the 
narrative  of  the  latter  gentleman. 

"  Some  of  the  most  exclusive  ladies 
of  fashion  had  instituted  a  society,  which 
was  called  '  Tjie  Coterie,'  to  which  gen- 
tlemen were  admitted  as  visitors.  Among 
the  favored  members  was  Duke  Combe. 
One  evening  Lady  Archer,  who  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  but  too  fond  of  gaudy 
colors,  and  who  had  her  face  always 
lavishly  rouged,  was  sitting  in  the  cote- 
rie, when  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  graceless 
son  of  an  estimable  peer,  entered  the 
room,  evidently  intoxicated,  and  stood 
before  Lady  Archer  several  minutes, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  her.  The  lady 
manifested  great  indignation,  and  asked 
why  he  thus  annoyed  her.  ^  1  have  been 
thinking,'  said  Lord  Lyttleton,  ^  what  I  can 
compare  you  to  in  your  gaudy  coloring, 
and  you  give  me  no  idea  but  that  of  a 
drunken  peacock.'  The  lady  returned  a 
sharp  answer,  on  which  he  threw  a  glass 
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of  wine  in  her  face.  All  was  confusion 
in  a  moment,  but  though  several  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  were  present,  none 
of  them  took  up  the  cause  of  tbe  insult- 
ed female,  till  Mr.  Combe  came  forward, 
and,  by  resolute  behavior,  obliged  the 
offender  to  withdraw." 

So  far  the  "Bard  of  Hope : "  the  para- 
graph that  follows  is  taken  from  the  text 
of  the  work : 

"  Combe  seems  to  have  retained  a 
lively  recollection  of  his  lordship's  pecu- 
liarities, and  to  have  thrown  into  the  let- 
ters the  full  strength  of  his  imitative  pow- 
er. The  family,  of  course,  denied  their 
authenticity,  but  they  were  such  admir- 
able imitations  of  the  peer's  style,  and 
contained  so  many  good  things,  that  ful- 
ly one  half  of  the  literary  world  believ- 
ed them  to  be  genuine  productions,  and 
they  found  such  a  ready  sale,  that  a  sec- 
ond edition  was  published  in  lT82,  anda 
third  some  time  afterwards." 

Except  articles  for  the  periodical  press. 
Combe  produced  nothing  of  importance 
till  1789,  except  "The  Origin  of  Com- 
merce,"  professedly  by  Adam  Anderson, 
a  valuable  work  in  four  volumes. 

About  the  date  mentioned  he  seems  to 
have  been  subsidized  by  Pitt's  pai'ty. 
The  King's  malady,  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
hasty  acceptance  of  the  regency,  and  the 
recovery  of  his  father,  were  disturbing 
elements  in  the  great  political  ma- 
chine, and  required  judicious  treatment. 
Combe's  "  Letter  from  a  Country  Gen- 
tleman to  a  Member  of  Parliament,"  was 
answered  by  two  or  three  pamphleteers 
of  the  day,  and  finally  by  Combe  himself. 

In  1790  appeared  his  "Meares'  Voyage 
from  China  to  America,"  and  "The 
Devil  on  Two  Sticks  in  England,"  which 
went  to  six  volumes,  and  was  exceedingly 
popular.  Alas  for  the  permanence  of 
literary  reputation  I  What  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  living  readers  has  perused 
"  The  Diable  Boiteaux  in  England  "  ? 
and  is  a  similar  fate  to  attend  many  of 
Mudie's  most-called-for  novels  in  eighty 
years  from  this  time  ?  A  contemporary 
of  Combe  remarked  of  this  satirical  no- 
vel : — "  If  we  may  judge  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  some  of  the 
individuals  whose  portraits  are  transfer- 
red to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Combe's  novel 
of  "  The  Devil  upon  Two  Sticks  in  Eng- 
land," that  work  may  be  taken  as  con- 
veying his  view  of  the  characteristics  of 


the  circle  of  society  in  which  he  was  an 
actor,  with  no  common  resonrces  for  writ- 
ing a  fiishionable  history  of  his  own  time.*' 

Omitting  his  political  pamphlets  for 
the  next  few  years — ^pamphlets  in  which 
the  prince  was  not  spared,  and  his 
"  Word  to  the  Traders,"  in  which  he  ex- 
hibited sound  notions  on  political  econo- 
my— ^we  come  to  his  "Critique  on  die 
Royal  Academy,"  which  broupfht  him 
under  Alderman  Boydell's  notice,  and 
procured  him  employment  in  furnishing 
the  descriptive  text  to  Farington's  beau- 
tiful "  Views  on  the  Thames." 

Till  1803  Combe's  hands  were  kept 
busily  employed  on  voyages,  travels;  and 
even  the  Asiatic  Register.  His  wife, 
with  whom  he  had  never  enjoyed  mach 
happiness,  became  insane  in  1801,  and 
lingered  out  the  remaining  thirteen 
years  of  her  life  in  an  asylum. 

In  1803,  the  Pitt  party  beincr  no  long- 
er in  power,  and  his  pension  of  £200  be- 
ing suspended,  he  accepted  a  posiiion  on 
the  Times^  and  thundered  away  as  •'Va- 
lerius," on  the  exciting  topics  of  Buona- 
parte and  Gallic  enmity  to  tho  British 
lion.  In  1804,  I^tt  being  restored  to 
power,  he  again  touched  his  income^  as 
the  French  say,  but  did  not  long  enjoy 
it.  The  great  minister  died  in  1 806,  and 
with  him  perished  Combe's  pension,  not- 
withstanding some  vigorous  appeals  to 
Lord  Mulgrave. 

In  1808  Combe's  finances  seem  to  have 
been  very  slender,  for  we  find  him  writ- 
ing sermons  for  well-to-do  clergymen. 
About  seventy-three  of  these  were  writ- 
ten, and  some  arrived  at  the  honor  oC 
publication.  It  may  be  judged  that  onr 
author  had  not  led  the  life  of  an  an- 
chorite during  all  these  years  of  literary  - 
activity.  He  must  have  got  much  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  bnt  it  evidently 
was  spent  as  fast  as  it  was  gained*  Per- 
haps ho  was  bnt  poorly  recompensed  for 
much  of  his  labors. 

It  was  at  this  low  point  in  his  affain 
that  Ackerm<inn,  desirous  to  illustrate  his 
Poetical  Magazine  with  colored  plates  by 
Kowlandson,  proposed  to  him  to  fiimiu 
a  poetical  narrative  to  one  of  these  plates 
which  should  be  furnished  to  him  eaoh 
month,  and  which  in  snccession  were  in* 
tended  to  illustrate  the  whimncal  adven- 
tures of  an  elderly  clergyman  in  searoh 
of  picturesque  scenery.  The  offer  was 
eagerly  accepted.    Rowlandson's  design 
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being  furnished,  he  studied  it,  wrote  on, 
of  course,  making  his  narrative  increase 
in  interest  as  it  approached  the  given 
dramatic  scene.  The  next  month  the 
process  was  repeated,  the  poet  and  the 
artist  all  the  time  seeming  to  have  had 
no  communication  with  each  other.  It 
need  not  be  told  how  ill-calculated  such  a 
noplan  was  to  produce  an  ilhistrated 
poem  worth  public  attention.  Yet  the 
public  was  pleased  with  the  poem  and 
pictures,  the  publisher  was  pleased  with 
the  sale,  and  the  writer  and  artist  with 
their  portion  of  the  prize  money  for  the 
10,000  lines  and  the  very  odd  illustrations. 

Public  taste  having  either  improved, 
or  at  all  events  ^considerably  changed 
within  a  half  teMuTj,  we  can  scarcely 
account  for  the  enthusiasm  excited  by 
Dr.  Syntax  and  his  Rosinante. 

It  is  known  that  Pickwick  originated 
much  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Dickens  be- 
ing engaged  to  illustrate  poor  Sey- 
mour's etchings.  The  artist's  early  death, 
however,  left  the  writer  to  follow  a  de- 
sign of  his  own,  and  the  world  need  not 
be  told  with  what  result. 

"The  tour  proved  a  capital  hit,  and 
soon  formed  tne  main  attraction  of  the 
magazine.  The  good-natured,  moraliz- 
ing Syntax  at  once  became  a  public 
character  and  a  general  favorite.  His 
distinctive  portrait  was  quite  as  well 
kept  up  by  the  author  as  by  the  artist, 
and  his  singular  features,  as  drawn  by 
Rowlandson,  were  as  unmistakable  as 
his  pei-petual  good  humor  in  the  midst 
of  troubles  and  mishaps,  described  by 
Combe.  The  creation  was  a  success; 
and  as  Paul  Pry  gave  a  name  to  all  sorts 
of  objects  ten  years  later,  so  Syntax  was 
the  popular  title  in  his  day." 

AckeiTnann  was  so  well  pleased  with 
his  poet  that  he  employed  him  to  write 
the  letter-press  for  the  third  volume  of 
his  "Microcosm  of  London,"  the  first 
and  second  having  been  written  before 
their  satisfaction  with  each  other  had 
been  established.  He  also  entrusted  to 
him  the  text  of  an  illustrated  work  on 
the  Thames.  This  was  published  in 
1811,  and  was  soon  followed  by  the  Life 
of  Arthur  Murphy,  with  the  assumed 
authorship  of  Jesse  Foot. 

In  1812,  the  tour,  illustrated  by  31 
plates,  was  published  at  a  guinea,  and  in 
the  course  of  one  year  it  passed  through 
^\^  large  editions. 


His  next  works  were  poems  to  illus- 
trate the  Princess  Elizabeth's  designs, 
and  the  text  of  jrlarge  history  of  Oxford 
illustrated. 

In  1816  was  issued  "The  Dance  of 
Death,"  and,  in  the  following  year, 
*'The  Dance  of  Life,"  neither  very  suc- 
cessful, though  the  poet's  and  the  artist's 
duties  were  carefully  executed.  In  1816 
also  appeared  an  illustrated  History  of 
Public  Schools,  the  text  by  the  same  in- 
defatigable hand. 

Having  completed  MacLeod's  "  Loo 
Choo,"  and  the  "  Antiquities  of  York," 
publisher,  poet,  and  artist,  brought  out 
"  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  Consolation," 
in  1819,  and  "  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  a 
Wife,"  in  1821.  Both  met  with  a  fair 
share  of  success ;  but  now  annoyances 
rose  on  every  side  in  the  shape  of  imita- 
tions, and  the  poor  poet  was  obliged  to 
announce  in  the  most  public  manner  the 
names  of  the  only  poems  produced  by 
him. 

His  History  of  Madeira  came  out  in 
1821,  and  his  Johnny  qum  GenuSj  the 
last  and  weakest  of  his  poems,  in  1822. 
He  felt  that  his  powers  had  quitted  him 
after  having  discharged  severe  duties 
for  upwards  of  &fty  years,  and  he  wrote 
no  more. 

The  last  week  of  our  writer's  life  was 
strangely  occupied.  Having  no  child, 
he  late  in  life  adopted  a  young  man,  to 
whom  he  intended  to  leave,  among  other 
things,  the  MS.  of  his  autobiography. 
Being  displeased,  however,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  prot^g6  with  the  daughter 
of  Olivia  Serres,  the  soi-disant  Princess 
Olive  of  Cumberland,  he  employed  his 
last  davs  in  burning  at  a  candle,  leaf  by 
leaf,  the  intended  legacy.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  19th  of  June,  1823,  in 
the  82d  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Combe's  second  wife  was  the  sis- 
ter-in-law of  Mr.  Cosway,  the  artist. 
Writers  give  very  different  accounts  of 
this  second  union,  some  asserting  that  it 
was  a  most  unhappy  one,  while  Thomas 
Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
gives  much  praise  to  the  lady  for  her  ef- 
forts to  repair  the  evils  caused  by  her 
husband's  improvidence.  It  is  nearly 
certain  that  the  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Cosway 
and  Mrs.  Combe,  lived  apai-t  from  their 
husbands,  and  that  Combe's  last  days 
were  uncheered  by  the  presence  of  wife 
or  child. 
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We  have  no  sketches  by  any  contem- 
poraries of  how  the  versatile  writer  spent 
life  within  doors.  His  days  chieflypass- 
ed  at  his  lodgings,  Lambeth  Wace, 
within  the  prison  rules,  which,  as  a  judge 
facetiously  remarked,  seemed  to  extend 
to  the  East  Indies.  The  amount  of  lite- 
rary labor  he  got  through  must  have  left 
him  little  time  for  social  recreation,  and, 
it  is  probable,  that  as  his  drink  was  the 
liquor  afforded  by  the  Thames  pipes, 
literary  satellites  who  patronize  alcohol 
in  its  various  phases  were  not  frequent 
in  their  visits.  Coupling  his  quiet,  un- 
assuming manners  with  his  industry  and 
general  ability,  we  fancy  that  Thackeray 
had  him  in  mind  when  the  projector  of 
the  PaU  Mall  Gazette  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Marshalsea,  to  get  the  programme  writ- 
ten by  the  quict-maimered  and  society- 
loving  man  of  letters. 

There  seemed  a  sort  of  poetical  justice, 
Nemesis,  rather,  in  the  fact  of  Combe's 
letters  to  Mariamne  being  published  af- 
ter his  death.  He  once  boasted  that 
Eliza  had  preferred  himself  to  Yorick 
in  reference  to  his  letters  between  these 
personages.  The  letters  were  fabricated 
by  himself,  but  in  retaliation  his  own  un- 
doubted correspondence  with  Mariamne 
were  given  to  the  world  after  his  own 
death  by  the  person  for  whom  Mariamne 
had  jilted  him.  We  are  not  going  to 
call  this  connection  by  a  worse  name 
than  Platonic.  The  brain  of  a  literary 
man  of  70  must  possess  more  energy 
than  his  heart.  His  first  wife  was  still 
alive,  and  the  little  episode  was  a  mix- 
ture of  three  parts  of  imagination  with 
one  of  sentimentality. 

Perhaps  the  peculiar  relation  in  which 
Combe  stood  to  moral  or  religions  in- 
fluences could  not  be  better  expressed 
than  in  the  words  of  his  editor :  "  Al- 
though Combe  had  been  dissipated  in  his 
youth,  and  up  to  his  last  work  gave  no 
evidence  of  any  particular  seriousness, 
he  always  believed  himself  to  be  a  good 
Christian,  and  in  the  long  preface  to  his 
Syntax  is  careful  to  impress  the  reader, 
that  though  on  a  first  view  of  some  of 
the  prints  it  may  appear  as  if  the  cle- 
rical character  was  treated  with  levity, 
he  is  confident  in  announcing  a  very  op- 
posite impression  after  a  perusal  of  the 
work." 

A  writer  in  the  Gentlemard  Maga- 
zinc    testified    to    the    reliance    which 


Combe  placed  in  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  afutnre  existcncei 
and  to  the  fortitude.and  resignation  with 
which  he  supported  the  near  approach 
of  his  final  release  from  all  sublunary 
troubles. 

That  Combers  inclinations  all  tended  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  refined  amenltiet 
of  high  life  is  evident  from  the  sketch  of 
his  early  career.  His  subsequent  labori- 
ous application  to  mere  literary  dmdg- 
ery,  constant  and  unceasing,  exhibited  m 
a  strong  light  his  self-command  and  pow- 
ers of  application  to  unoongenial  tasks. 
For  even  literary  occupation  must  be 
most  unwelcome  to  one  whose  darlioff 
maxim  was  practically  this:  ^^  Enjoy  sJl 
the  agreeable  things  attainable  in  your 
intercourse  with  society.  When  old  a^ 
brings  incapacity  of  enjoyment  in  its 
train,  we  shall  consider  what  is  to  be 
done.''  That  a  refined  Tolnptuary  such 
as  he  should  have  left  behind  him  so  lit- 
tle that  is  morally  objectionablei  speaks 
much  for  his  subjection  to  some  form  of 
moral  or  religious  training. 

In  his  JDr.  Syntax  he  had  for  ooaj^ii- 
tor  a  man  whose  pictorial  works  were  of 
a  coarse  and  sensual  character.  Many 
of  the  illustrations  to  Syntax  would  be 
better  adapted  to  such  poetry  as  Virgil 
travestied.  It  was  nearly  impossible  to 
him  to  present  in  outlines  and  colors  a 
truly  estimable  maid  or  matron.  Row- 
landson  was  in  his  glory  depicting  the 
ludicrous  whims  and  freaks  of  the  Bri- 
tish tar  when  on  shore  and  seeing  lift 
among  his  peculiar  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  manv  of  the  auiet  soenes  in 
which  the  good-hearted,  out  rather  sus- 
ceptible Doctor  played  a  part,  were 
above  him.  He  could  not  seize  the 
quiet  manner  and  refined  spirit  by  whioh 
the  intercourse  of  gentle-nurtured  men 
and  women  is  imbued.  Combe,  to  be 
sure,  had  only  one  picture  to  embody  in, 
some  hundreds  of  lines,  and  therefore 
could,  in  a  great  degree,  follow  out  his 
own  ideas.  Ho  was,  however,  in  some 
manner  obliged  to  chime  in  with  the 
tastes  of  the  general  body  of  his  pub- 
lisher's patrons,  to  whom  adventures  of 
sportsmen,  and  those  of  the  fast  sooiety 
of  town  and  country,  were  the  oream  of 
such  enjoyment  as  was  to  be  found  in 
books.  Admirers  of  the  Tom^  Jerry^ 
and  Boh  literature  of  the  generation  now 
fast  dying  out  would  scarcely  welcome 
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fictions  in  prose  or  verse  of  a  thoroughly 
healthy  tone.  Taking  these  things  into 
account,  and  considering  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  patrons  of  the  Poetical 
Magazine^  it  is  surprising  and  gratifying 
to  find  so  little  that  is  objectionable  in 
the  poelical  illustrations  to  the  colored 
mezzotints  of  Thomas  Rowlandsun. 

^  A  great  part  of  Combe's  work  con- 
sists of  words  arranged  in  rhythm  and 
rhyme,  without  a  flash  of  poetiy.  In- 
deed, the  subjects  generally,  and  the 
pointless  conversations,  were  impossible 
to  be  elevated  to  the  region  of  that  divine 
art ;  and  people  of  good  taste  would  prefer 
to  have  the  ludicrous,  and  frequently  most 
common-place  incidents  related  in  the 
prose  of  Monsieur  Jourdain.  There  are, 
nowever,  scattered  all  through,  agreea- 
ble descriptions  of  scenery  and  trains  of 
thoughtful  reflections  which  we  are  con- 
tent to  find  in  any  shape,  and  which  tes- 
tify that  Combe  was  not  unequal  to  de- 
scriptive or  didactic  poetry. 

There  is  scarcely  a  measure  in  which 
the  mere  jog-trot  doggerel  so  soon  and  so 
disagreeably  exhibits  itself  as  the  octo-syl- 
labic  selected,  by  our  versifier.  It  is  lit- 
tle to  be  wondered  at  that  after  the  first 
three  or  four  poems  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
.were  published,  the  public  had  no  cor- 
dial welcome  for  any  more,  the  world  of 
letters  had  been,  in  the  meantime,  so  de- 
luged with  imitations  in  which  nothing 
was  attained  but  the  dismal  monotony 
and  tiresome  pounding  of  the  accented 
syllables.  The  native  strength  and  vi- 
gor, and  picturesqueness  of  Scott's  poe- 
try kept  these  disagreeable  adjuncts  out 
of  sight — even  as  the  outer  texture  of 
the  hutnan  figure  disguises  the  meagre 
and  angular  outlines  of  the  solid  supports 
within.  But  in  nearly  all  the  poems — 
Byron's  excepted — which  appeared  with- 
in the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  present 
century,  bones  were  most  awfully  pro- 
minent, scarcely  kept  in  their  place  by 
the  dry  skin  and  muscle. 

We    subjoin    some    couplets   of  Mr. 
Combe's  better  mood : 

"  Along  the  ground  the  brambles  crawl, 
And  the  low  hyssop  tops  the  wall ; 
The  bullrush  rises  from  the  ledge, 
The  wild  rose  blossoms  in  the  hedge. 
*  «  # 

Thus  throughout  Nature's  various  state 
Of  living  or  inanimate. 
In  every  different  class  we  see 
How  boundless  the  variety. 


What  playful  change  in  all  we  know 
Of  this  mysterious  world  below ; 
In  all  where  instinct  motion  gives, 
In  what  by  vegetation  lives. 
But  these  are  trivial  when  we  look 
Through  the  first  page  of  Nature's  book ; 
When,  half-inspired,  we're  taught  to  scan 
The  vast  varieties  of  man." 

These  are  Syntax's  reflections  within 
Covent  Garden  Theatre : 

"  *  I  think,*  said  Syntax,  looking  round,       ^ 
'  It  is  not  good  this  vast  profound : 
I  see  no  well -wrought  columns  hero, 
No  attic  ornaments  appear 
Naught  but  a  washy,  wanton  waste 
Of  gaudy  tints  and  puny  taste ; 
Too  large  to  hear,  too  long  to  see, 
Full  of  unmeaning  symmetry. 
The  parts  all  answer  one  another, 
Each  pigeon-hole  reflects  its  brother ; 
And  nil,  alas  I  too  plainly  show 
How  easy  'tis  to  form  a  row. 
But  Where's  the  grand,  the  striking  whole  ? 
A  theatre  should  have  a  soul*  " 

Rowlandson  was  a  good  draughtsman, 
save  when  a  respectable  human  figure 
was  in  question.    His  interiors  of  thea- 
tres and  assembly-rooms  were  correctly 
and  yet  freely  delineated ;    and  if  the 
general  colored  composition  was  at  times 
gaudy  and  meretricious,  the  contrast  and 
harmony  exhibited  were    calculated  to 
please  every  but  a  fastidious  eye.  There 
was  no  sparing  of  rich  and  mellow  hues, 
and  the  general  effect  was  pleasing  and 
harmonious.     The  taste  of  the  young 
and  the  mere  general  lover  of  fiction  is 
uniformity  for  a  series  of  slightly-con- 
nected adventures,  and  hence  the  inte- 
rest which  Gil  Bias  and  other  books  of  its 
class  will  always  continue  to  excite,  even 
in  readers  who  are  not  sensible  of  its  va- 
lue as  a  picture  of  national  manners  and 
character.      So  the  popularity  of  "  Dr. 
Syntax's  Tour "  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.    The  mere  sensational  had  not  thor- 
oughly vitiated  public  taste,   notwith- 
standing the  terrible  hold  taken  of  many 
imaginations  by  a  few  works  of  the  kind 
published  between  1806  and  1820.     The 
Waverley  Novels,  and  those  of   Miss 
Edgeworth  and  Miss  Austen,  and  the 
historic  romances  of  the  Misses  Porter 
kept  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  circu- 
lating libraries  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Lovers  of  mere  adventure  relished  the 
endless  succession  of  accidents  and  mis- 
haps which  befell  the  worthy  Doctor,  and 
the  sight  of  some  of  the  plates  induced 
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favorers  of  loose  literature  to  read 
through  the  poem  for  passages  of  an  ob- 
jectionable character,  which  happily  they 
did  not  find. 

In  the  present  edition,  the  three  jour- 
neys of  the  Doctor  are  given,  accompa- 
nied by  colored  fac-similes  of  all  the 
original  plates,  79  in  number.  Mr.  Hot- 
ten  has  given  as  full  an  account  of  the 
life  of  the  author  as  is  now  attainable. 
(We  would  gl.idly  see  some  interior 
scenes  of  his  prison  house-keeping.) 
This  we  have  freely  used  in  the  begin- 
ning of  our  article.     He  has  also  furnish- 


ed as  complete  a  list  as  is  now  posdble 
to  make  out  of  the  works  of  his  author, 
who,  as  must  have  already  appeared  to 
our  readers,  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  exhibited  such 
a  command  over  a  refined  and  indolent 
disposition,  and  such  industrial  energy, 
as  few  other  literary  voluptuaries  have 
done.  Mr.  Hottcp  has  reproduced  a 
book  worthy  of  the  trouble,  even  if  the 
introduction  was  its  only  good  feature, 
and  has  issued  it  at  a  most  moderate 
price.  It  is  only  an  exceedingly  large 
sale  that  will  cover  his  expense. 


-•♦*- 


Macmillan^s  Magaiiiie. 
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There  is  an  obsolete  jonnial  of  fashion 
called  Xa  J^elle  Assemhlee,  which  con- 
tains descriptions,  not  only  of  various 
and  elaborate  modes  of  costume — de- 
lightful to  ladies — ^but  also  of  the  favor- 
ite forms  of  diversion  of  its  time ;  and 
in  one  of  the  numbers  for  the  year  1800, 
the  curious  reader  may  find  an  article  on 
the  recreations  of  Paris,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  demeanor  of  the  audience 
at  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  The  passage 
is  worth  transcribing,  as  an  illustration 
of  some  national  characteristics  of  the 
French  people  which  have  not  caught 
the  infection  of  change  amongst  all  the 
changing  fashions  brought  forth  in  the 
course  of  the  last  seventy  years. 

"  The  moment  the  curtain  is  seen  to 
rise,"  says  the  writer  in  the  old  period- 
ical, "  that  instant  confusion  turns  itself 
into  order.  Unlike  our  countrymen, 
who  call  for  silence  by  the  word  itself, 
the  French  express  their  wish  for  at- 
tention by  a  noise  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  prolongation  of  the  syllable 
is/i.  After  the  curtain  is  once  up,  it 
is  expected  that  no  person  should  in- 
terrupt the  ]>erforniance ;  the  established 
rule  of  a  French  audience  is  universal 
attention." 

This  attitude  of  attention  is  the  same 
at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  now,  as  then. 
There  is  the  same  order,  the  same  abso- 
lute silence  observed,  the  same  complete 
sympathy  with  the  progress  of  the 
drama.  Any  casual  interruption  is  in- 
stantly suppressed :  silk  dresses  are  not 


allowed  to  rustle,  fans  must  not  flatter, 
no  whispers  must  circulate ;  the  andienoe 
is  expected  to  exist,  for  the  time  beings 
only  for  the  actors,  as  the  acton  exist 
only  for  the  audience.  Between  the  acti 
of  the  piece  comes  tlie  relaxation.  Then 
most  of  the  spectators  leave  their  seats 
and  throng  the  antechambers  of  the  the- 
atre, where  the  imagination  still  finds  t 
stimulus  in  art.  Grand  statues  of  dra- 
matists, players,  and  poets  have  their 
dwelling-place  here,  giving  dimity  to 
the  amusement  of  the  hour,  as  tSey  sug- 
gest the  immortality  of  genius.  The 
hour  passes ;  the  play  is  acted  out  whea 
the  curtain  falls;  but  the  creative  power 
which  brings  a  noble  drama  into  exis- 
tence remains  a  treasured  memory  for  a 
great  nation.  The  marble  statue  of  the 
man  is  the  symbol  of  his  genius  carved 
out  for  unborn  ages.  The  player  who 
intensified  the  passions  and  reafized  the 
beauty  which  the  poet  conceived,  stands 
by  his  side  in  sculptured  glory,  and 
shares  his  immortality. 

An  author  or  an  actor,  passing  through 
these  halls,  feels  the  stir  of  amlHtion 
within  him,  and  a  spectator  entering 
them,  full  of  the  emotions  which  the 
stage  has  excited,  feels  satisfied  that 
these  are  not  vain  things,  and  returns  to 
the  next  lift  of  the  curtain  with  a  deep- 
ened interest.  When  audiences  and  ac- 
tors are  in  such  a  condition  of  mntul 
sympathy,  the  actors  are  hnpelled  to 
great  efforts.  An  audience  bo  attentive 
does  not  overlook  excellence  in  the  small- 
est performances-even  in  the  delivery 
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of  a  message — and  therefore  every  play- 
er has  a  sufficient  motive  for  doing  his 
best. 

A  complete  harmony^ — which  is  just- 
ness of  proportion — ^an  adequate  skill  in 
ail  the  parts  and  in  their  combination, 
result  from  these  influences,  and  an  acted 
drama  at  the  Fran9ais  is  a  work  of  high 
art.  When  such  players  and  such  an 
audience  are  dealing  with  the  work  of 
a  great  author,  the  excellence  produced 
is  of  that  kind  which  makes  a  perma- 
nent impression  of  delight  upon  the 
mind. 

There  is  a  dramatic  poem  by  Alfred 
de  Musset,  little  known  in  Endand, 
called  "  La  Nuit  d'Octobre.  "  It  is  not 
a  play ;  it  is  a  dialogue  which  takes  place 
between  the  poet  and  his  muse.  The 
poet — who  is  the  victim  of  a  fatal  pas- 
sion, whose  soul  is  stained,  whose  liie  is 
corrupted  by  the  poison  of  a  misplaced 
love — is  sitting  by  his  deserted  hearth 
in  gloomy  meditation  when  his  muse  ad- 
dresses him  with  tender  reproach.  Why 
has  he  neglected  her  ?  why  has  he  aban- 
doned the  dominion  of  beauty  and  truth 
which  she  had  opened  to  him  ?  In  re- 
ply, he  tells  the  history  of  his  betrayal 
and  his  great  despair ;  she  answers  with 
compassion  and  with  an  exhortation  to 
return  to  her,  and  in  her  pure  embrace 
to  soothe  his  bruised  heart,  to  accept  the 
bitter  past  as  a  wholesome  medicine,  to 
slake  his  burning  thirst  at  the  sweet  wa- 
ters of  the  stream  of  Helicon,  to  take  her 
band  again  and  suffer  her  to  lead  him  to 
the  region  of  eternal  glory.  The  poet 
listens,  throws  off  his  consuming  lethargy, 
worships,  and  is  reconciled ;  and  so  the 
piece  concludes — a  piece  depending  for 
its  interest  exclusively  upon  the  poetry  of 
its  passion  and  upon  the  truth  with  which 
this  poetry  is  rendered  in  recitation.  The 
dialogue  is  confined  to  two  persons,  one 
of  whom  is  a  visionary  being  behind  a 
veil,  and  there  is  no  movement  but  that 
of  inward  passion.  No  stir  from 
without,  no  interruption  even  for  a  sin- 
gle instant  to  the  seclusion  of  the  poet's 
study,  no  scenic  effect,  no  action  beyond 
the  gestures  of  one  unhappy  man.  There 
is  probably  no  stage  in  the  universe  but 
that  of  the  Fran9ais  where  such  a  repre- 
sentation could  attract  and  satisfy  an  au- 
dience; there  it  does  both  satisfy  and 
attract,  and  when  Mdlle.  Favart  and  M. 
Delaunay  are  playing  in  it  the  pit  is  in- 


conveniently crowded,  and  yet  the  silence 
of  the  throng  is  like  that  of  a  single  rapt 
listener,  while  Favart's  rich  tones  pour 
forth  in  tender  music  those  delicious 
lines : 

"  Cest  une  dure  loi,  mais  une  lois  supreme, 
Vieille  comme  le  monde  et  la  fatalit^, 
Qu'il  nous  faut  du  malbeur  recevoir  le  bapt^me, 

Et  qu*d  ce  Iriste  prix  tout  doit  Stre  achet6. 
Les  moigsons  pour  murir  out  besoin  de  ros^e  ; 
Pour  vivre  et  pour  eentir  Thomme  a  besoin 
des  pleura : 
La  joie  a  pour  symbole  une  plante  bris^, 

Humide  encore  de  pluie  et  couverte  de  fleure." 

*  •  *  »  * 

And  the  same  throng  trembles  with  the 
fever  of  a  great  passion,  while  Delau- 
nay's  exquisite  art  lills  every  syllable  with 
anguish  in  the  poet's  anathema : 

"  Honte  i  toi  I  femme  k  Toeil  sombre, 

Dont  les  funestes  amours 
Ont  ens^veli  dans  Torabre 

Mon  printemps  ot  mes  beaux  jours. 
C*est  ta  voix,  c'est  ton  sourire, 

C'est  ton  regard  comipteur 
Qui  m'ont  appris  k  maudire, 

Jusqu'au  semblant  du  bonhcur; 
C^est  ta  jeunesse  et  tes  charmes 

Qui  m'ont  fait  desespercr, 
£t  8i  je  doute  des  larmes, 

C'est  que  je  t'ai  vu  pleurer." 


No  one  who  has  heard  Delaunay's 
tones,  rising  and  falling  in  the  rapid  ut- 
terance of  impetuous  invective  or  the  ca- 
ressing languor  of  fond  remembrance,  fol- 
lowing the  alternations  of  tenderness 
and  abhorrence,  of  yearning  and  of  loath- 
ing which  mark  the  progress  of  this 
great  tragic  poem — no  one  who  has 
heard  the  soft  persuasion  of  Favart's 
muse  pouring  sweet  melody  into  the 
poisoned  chalice  of  her  disciple — no  one 
who  has  heard  the  music  of  the  two 
voices  mingling  in  their  final  reconcilia- 
tion can  ever  lose  the  sense  of  Beauty 
thus  stimulated  to  the  highest  point  by 
the  poet  and  his  interpreters. 

But  where  is  the  English  pit,  gallery, 
or  dress  circle  which  could  tolerate  these 
revelations  of  the  poet's  mind  with  no 
other  aid  from  without  than  that  of  the 
muse  at  the  back  of  the  scene,  veiled, 
following  his  steps  with  slow,  floating 
movement,  extending  her  arms  compas- 
sionately towards  him,  but  never  meet- 
ing his  eye  ? 

It  would  be  less  impossible  to  find 
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tragedians   in  London  capable  of  per- 
forming, than  aaditors  capable  of  listen- 
ing to  such  a  scene ;  indeed,  throughout 
the  whole  of  our  great  metropolis  we 
cannot  at  the  present  day  assemble  a 
full  audience  willing  to  listen  with  undi- 
vided attention  to  a  dramatic  poem  or  a 
poetical  drama.      We  have,  indeed,  no 
established  drama,  no  playhouse  where 
the  manager  can  afford  to  wait.     The 
Frnn5ais  and   the  Op6ra  Comique,  the 
Odeon,  the  Chatelet,  and  the  Grand  Op6- 
ra,  all  the  houses  in  Paris  where  the  per- 
formances  are  the    most  finished    and 
whore  the  best  ])iece8  are  produced,  re- 
ceive  support  from   Government.      In 
London  every  play  produced  is  a  money 
speculation,  an<l  must  therefore  address 
itself  to  the  immediate  gratification  of  the 
masses ;  and  the  mass  is  generally  vul- 
gar, and  prefers  the  lowest  and  coarsest 
tbod.     Audiences  require  to  be  educated 
by  the  drama  before  they  can  appreciate 
it.      The   Fran9ais,  not'  depending  for 
support  solely  on  the  immediate  api)lause 
of  the  public,  has  had  time  to  direct  and 
improve  its  taste,  and  in  this  way  every 
first  representation  at  this  house  is  sure 
of  assembling  a  circle  of  instructed  crit- 
ics.    A  considerable  degree  of   impor- 
tance is  attacliedto  representations  which 
make  a  ])ortion  of  the  national  pride  of 
the  people,  and  the  study  of  the  trage- 
dian is  that  of  an  artist  whose  skill  is 
well  understood  and  appreciated  in  all  its 
details.    A  piece  which  has  gone  through 
forty-eight  rehearsals  is  still  announced  as 
"  in  preparation  " ;  they  are  continued  till 
there  is  no  flaw  in  the  performance.     At 
the  Opera  Comique  "  La  petite  Fadette," 
and  *"  Le  premier  Jour  de  Bonheur,"  are 
as   remarkable   for  exquisite  finish  and 
smoothness  as  the  "  Nuit  d'Octobre,"  or 
"11  no  faut  jm-erde  rien,"  or  "Paul  For- 
estier,"  or  "  Le  Menteur,"  at  the  Fran- 
yais.      The  perfonnances  at  the  unen- 
dowed theatres  arc  not  equal  to  these  in 
completeness  and  harmony.  Where  there 
is  a  French  company  there  will  gener- 
ally be  found  some  talent  and  often  some 
t^enius ;  but  it  is  not  the  cleverness  of 
one   or  two  players  which  produces  a 
perfect  work  of  art,  but  the  indefatiga- 
ble drilling  of  a  company,  and  the  care- 
ful cherishing  of  every  germ  of  ability 
and   the   proper   distribution  of  every 
part.     Wlierever  a  playhouse  is  a  mere 
speculation,  such  an  amount  of  care  be- 


comes impossible,  and  the  best  ambition 
of  the  player  is  at  an  end,  and  is  replaced 
by  a  restless  vanity  or  a  greed  for  gain. 
The  minor  theatres  of  Paris  excel  those 
of  London,  inasmuch  as  they  have  mod- 
els of  excellence  in  the  endowed  play- 
houses, with  the  hope,  for  the  saperior 
artist,  of  being  engaged  in  the  higher 
regions  of  his  art,  where,  be  it  remem- 
bered, not  only  all  the  best  skill  of  mod- 
ern I'aris  IS  concentrated,  but  where 
also  the  traditions  of  its  past  clasrical 
drama  have  their  home,  and  ivhere  the 
retired   genius  enjoys  his  well-earned 
pension,  and  makes  it  his  pleasant  task 
to  train  the  rising  talent  of  the  day. 
Those  who   have   read   that    delicions 
dramatic  poem  by  Fran9ois  Copp^eall- 
cd  "  Le  Passant,"  will  accept  the  fact  of 
its  great  and  prolonged  success  at  the 
Thddtre  de  TOddon,  as  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  refined  taste  of  Parisian  play-go- 
ers.   For  the  beauty  of  the  piece  con- 
sists in  its  poetry,  without  any  kind  of 
spasm  or  sensational  effect     Tlie  French 
writers,  casting  off  the  pedantic  trammeb 
of  their  classical  drama,  have  dereloped 
a  quantity  of  poetry  of  which  thej  were 
supposed  to  be  incapable,    Victor  Hugo 
and  Alfred  de  Musset  are  acknowledge 
by  all  nations  in  their  different  ways  ai 
eminent  dramatic  poets,  and  M.  Copp6e 
for  that  one  production  of  ^LeP^Msant" 
deserves  to  be  named  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. 

Clever  writers  of  comedy  and  romantic 
drama  are  too  abundant  for  any  satisfiu)- 
tory  selection,  but  Augicr,  Sardoa,  and 
Feuillet  arc  the  names  which  the  most 
immediately  present  themselves  for  dis- 
tinction in  that  long  list.  Bat  aa  some 
evil  is  wont  to  be  associated  with  the 
good  of  this  world,  we  find  that  the  neir 
freedom  which  has  opened  a  way  for  the 
imagination  of  the  dramatic  poet  has 
also  given  admittance  to  the  vagaries  of 
unsound  thought,  which  substitiites  the 
abnormal  for  the  true,  and  puts  fever  in 
the  place  of  force.  The  danger  that  ibe 
genms  of  France  incurs  at  present  con- 
sists in  the  spasm  and  contortion  which 
the  romantic  school  has  enconraged,  and 
which  writers  of  such  extraordinary  g^ifts 
as  Victor  Hugo  and  Octave  Feuillet  ought 
to  have  had  the  strength  to  renomioei 
M.  Octave  Feuillet's  last  tragedy,  called 
^'  Julie,"  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  a  do- 
mestic tragedy;  a  painfalyfiital  pasaioD 
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absorbs  the  unhappy  woman  who  is  the 
subject  of  it,  from  the  first  to  the  last 
scene,  culminating  in  her  death.      She 
dies  of  her  interaal  anguish.    The  play, 
though  the  plot  is  of  a  disagreeable  na- 
ture, is  not  an  offence  against  morals,  but 
it  is  an  offence  against  art.    No  human 
being  could  take  any  touch  of  pollution 
from  this  drama.    The  penalty  of  the 
transgi-essor  is  very  bitter,  and  there  is  no 
scene  of  alluring  tenderness  to  soften  its 
effect.   'But  young  authors  desiring  to 
imitate  M.  Feuillet  would  be  likely  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  bad  art  by  working 
with  such  a  model  before  them — for  it  is 
only  the  intensity  of  the  emotion  which 
atones  for  the  manner  of  its  develop- 
ment.  That  intensity  of  passion,  reached 
by  the  master's  hand,  absorbs  all  the 
feeling  and  suspends  the  judgment  of  the 
i^ctator ;  but  the  slightest  shortcoming 
would  make  it  revolting  to  the  taste. 
Indeed,  the  least  failure  of  strength  in 
the  actress  would  be  fatal  to  the  piece, 
even  as  it  stands,  and  M.  Feuillet  would 
hardly  have  ventured  upon  his  concluding 
scene  if  he  had  not  known  the  peculiar 
genius  of  Mile.  Favart.     So  much  regard 
for  the  special  talent  of  an  actress  is  not 
good  either  for  author  or  player,  and  a 
beautiful  drama  is  rarely  produced  under 
such  an  influence.      The  great  fault  in 
the  construction  of  M.  Feuillet's  "  Julie  " 
consists  in  its  monotony  of  pain — in  the 
absence  of  that  relief  which  beauty  gives, 
or  should  give,  to  the  severest  tragedy. 
Such  a  relief  is  afforded  in  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  "Lear"  by  the  tenderness 
of  Cordelia  and  the  devotion  of  the  fool 
to  his  master ;  and  no  perfect  master  of 
his  art  would  allow  any  great  tragic 
work  to  be  complete  without  some  touch 
of  beauty  of  this  kind.    The  true  poet 
will  not  be  content  merely  to  lacerate 
the  imagination  ;  he  will  also  elevate  and 
soothe  it.      The  scourge  is  too  much  in 
use  in  the  modem    French    romantic 
school,  and  the  imaginative  faculties  of 
the  reader  or  spectator  are  in  danger  of 
being  blunted  or  stunned   by  a  long 
course  of  this  savage  treatment.     It  is  to 
be  found  in  many  of  the  late  productions 
of  the  French  dramatists,  and  in  some 
works  of  the  most  distinguished  poets, 
as  in  Victor  Hugo's  play  of  "Le  Roi 
s'amuse,"  which  is  in  some  respects  a 
grand    production,   and    which    would 
have  taken  its  place  among  the  master- 


pieces of  creative  genius  if  the  poet  had 
used  more  restraint ;  if  he  had  paused  in 
the  whirlwind  of  his  passion,  and  had 
tempered  the  horror  of  his  situations 
with  some  alternations  of  repose  and 
sweetness.  If  such  writers  as  Victor 
Hugo,  Feuillet,  and  Augier  throw  off 
the  restraints  of  true  art,  and,  in  order 
to  obtain  violent  and  startling  effects, 
abandon  decorum  and  dignity,  the  play- 
ers will  come  by  degrees  to  follow  their 
example,  and  instead  of  such  finished 
artists  as  Favart  and  Delaunay  we  shall 
have  shriekers  and  grimacers.  Things 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  so  bad  a  pass  as 
this;  but  the  tendency  of  the  modern 
school  of  fiction  in  France  (and  in  Eng- 
land also)  is  in  this  direction,  and  it  is 
the  business  of  the  honest  critic  to  speak 
words  of  warning  while  there  is  yet 
time.  The  English  acted  drama  is  past 
hope — it  is  dead,  without  a  chance  of 
resurrection ;  but  the  French  stage  lives 
yet,  is  still  vigorous,  is  still  fresh,  and 
still  maintains  the  elements  of  beauty 
within  it  uncorrupted.  It  runs  the  risk 
of  descending  to  a  lower,  but  it  has  the 
means  of  rising  to  a  higher  life. 

Critics  still  watch  over  it,  poets  still 
nourish  it;  and  if  only  the  genius  of 
the  dramatist  can  be  brought  to  recog- 
nize the  great  responsibilities  of  his  call- 
ing, he  may  make  the  Parisian  stage  the 
focus  of  true  imperishable  art  and  the 
promoter  of  intellectual  progress.  The 
French  people  are  remarkable  for  the 
swiftness  and  vividness  of  their  sympa- 
thies ;  they  are  quick  to  feel  and  to 
express  feeling ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
an  essentially  dramatic  people,  specially 
subject  to  the  immediate  influences  of 
eloquence,  and  to  the  shows  of  passion. 
Their  impulse  is  not  less  prompt  for 
good  than  for  evil,  and  therefore  the 
dramatic  poet  in  France  holds  a  most 
important  office.  He  has  the  emotions 
of  an  emotional  people  at  his  command, 
and  may  rouse  their  brutal  instincts  by 
scenes  of  physical  force,  or  lift  them 
by  the  sense  of  beauty  into  the  region 
of  spiritual  thought  and  lofty  emotion. 
It  is  never  the  proper  function  of  the 
dramatist  to  preach ;  but  by  the  show 
of  noble  passion  and  the  sweet  harmo- 
nies of  true  poetry,  he  may  impercepti- 
bly educate  the  aBsthetic  instincts  of  his 
audience,  and  with  the  growth  of  purity 
of   taste   a  refinement    of  the    moral 
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sense  will  advance.  iEsthetic  develop- 
ment will  not  take  the  place  of  moral 
and  religious  training,  but  it  will  assist 
their  influence.  When  Mr.  Phelps  di- 
rected a  series  of  classical  dramatic 
performances  at  Sadlers'  Wells,  the 
public-houses  were  for  the  first  time 
deserted ;  and  at  the  eating-houses, 
where  working  men  refreshed  themselves 
at  the  close  of  the  evening  entertain- 
ments, discussions  on  the  Shakespearian 
characters  replaced  coarse  jests  and 
indecent  talk.  The  gradutd  improve- 
ment of  audiences,  who  at  the  beginning 
of  this  undertaking  were  riotous  and 
ill-behaved,  manifested  the  good  effect 
of  these  well-regulated  performances, 
and  this  improvement  became  every 
day  more  marked,  while  drunkenness 
and  street  brawls  rapidly  diminished. 
The  effect  was  a  very  marked  one ;  the 
case  was  worthy  of  official  considera- 
tion ;  and  a  grant  from  Government  to 
the  theatre  of  Sadlers'  Wells,  to  pro- 
mote the  representation  of  the  legitimate 
drama,  might  have  produced  a  salutary 
and  permanent  effect  upon  the  popula- 
tion of  the  north  of  London.  But  Eng- 
lish governments  will  not  condescend  to 
notice  the  national  drama. 

The  proper  production  of  the  Shake- 
spearian drama  is  a  costly  undertaking, 
and  it  happened  to  Mr.  Phelps,  as  it 
has  happened  to  other  lessees,  that  he 
found  himself  unable  to  cope  for  long 
with  the  expense  involved  in  this 
classical  entertainment,  and  having  no 
assistance  from  without,  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  his  project. 

At  Dresden  the  drama  is  no  less 
artistic  than  at  Paris.  The  harmony  b 
not  less  perfect  between  the  players, 
and  the  pieces  habitually  performed  are 


even  of  a  higher  order  than  those  at 
the  Frangais ;  but  here  again  we  have 
the  support  of  Government  afforded  to 
this  fine  national  entertainment,  and  at 
this  theatre  actors  are  engaged  for  life. 
It  is  further  to  go^  however,  for  a  play 
to  Dresden  than  to  Paris,  and  also  tfaie 
German  language  is  less  universally 
understood  than  the  French.  For  this 
reason  it  is  to  the  endowed  playhouses 
of  Paris  that  the  stranded  English 
playgoer  directs  his  hope,  welcoming 
with  enthusiasm  every  new  work  of 
excellence  which  appears  at  the  Fran- 
qais.  A  piece  just  now  produced  called 
^^Les  Ouvriers"  is  to  be  mentioned 
with  satisfaction  as  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  is  slight  in  construction, 
but  graceful,  agreeable,  and  blameless; 
and  it  is  written  in  finished  verse.  It 
has  been  very  favorably  received.  Let 
authors  assure  themselves  that  the  best 
works  will  command,  if  not  the  most 
immediate  enthusiasm,  certainly  the 
most  permanent  success,  and  let  those 
who  have  the  immortal  gift  of  genius 
work  for  immortality.  Let  them'  re- 
ject the  tricks  which  startle  a  poUis 
into  temporary  attention.  Let  them 
abjure  the  spasm  and  the  convnlflon 
which  has  more  in  it  of  artifice  than 
art;  let  them  renounce  the  abnormdfor 
the  true ;  let  them  beware  of  taking 
monsters  for  models;  let  them  apply 
the  precious  gifts  of  imagination  and 
eloquence  to  the  interpretation  of  na- 
ture's eternal  harmonies  and  endkM 
beauties;  let  them  invest  their  gemoi 
with  the  highest  attributes  of  bumanitr, 
so  that  their  works  may  not  merdf 
endure  for  the  fashion  of  a  period,  bat 
outlive  the  prejudice  of  nationalitisi 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  time. 


■♦♦» 
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others  filling  high  positions  in  Church  and 
State.  Thus  in  our  past  seventy-four 
volumes  may  be  found  a  larger  collection 
of  the  portraits  of  eminent  persons  than 


portrait  of  a  man  long  and  well  known 
as  an  industrious  laborer  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  For  nearly  a  aoaiter  of  a 
century  we  have  been  neighoorsi  almost 
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within  speaking  distance  of  each  other. 
The  portrait  has  been  admirably  en- 
graved by  oar  artist,  Mr.  Ferine,  which 
we  are  sare  will  gratify  the  nnmerons 
friends  of  the  veteran  Editor,  who,  pen 
in  hand,  appears  in  the  engraving  still 
engaged  at  the  work  which  he  has  done 
so  well.  The  following  brief  biograph- 
ical sketch,  prepared  at  our  request  by  a 
friend  of  the  Doctor,  will  fonn  an  ap- 
propriate accompaniment  to  tl^e  portrait. 

Samuel  IrensBUs  Prime  is  the  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Nathaniel  S.  Prime,  D.D., 
an  eminent  and  learned  divine  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  His  grandfather 
was  a  physician  in  this  city,  and  the  au- 
thor of  several  stirring  patriotic  ballads 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  are 
preserved  in  Griswold's  Appendix  to 
Disraeli's  "Curiosiries  of  Literature." 
The  taste  of  this  family  for  literary  cul- 
ture and  pursuits  has  been  marked  in 
many  generations.  A  single  fact  will 
iliostrate  this  hereditary  tendency.  A 
Iton  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a 
clergyman,  and  reads  the  identical  Greek 
Testament  which  his  father  read,  and  his 
grandfather,  and  his  great-grandfather, 
and  his  great,  great-grandfather ;  mak* 
ing  five  successive  generations  of  classi- 
cal students,  and  aU  clergymen  but  one, 
he  being  the  physician  before  spoken  of, 
who  wrote  readily  verse  or  prose  in  the 
ancient  classics,  and  in  several  modern 
tongues. 

S.  Ircnajus  Prime  was  born  in  Balls- 
ton,  Saratoga  County,  New  York.  He 
was  prepared  for  college  in  Cambridge, 
Washington  County,  New  York;  and 
was  graduated  at  Williams  College,  in 
1829,  before  he  was  seventeen  years  old ; 
receiving  one  of  the  highest  honors  of 
his  class.  He  pursued  the  study  of  the- 
ology at  Princeton  Seniinary,  and,  after 
a  successful  ministry  of  five  years,  owing 
to  failing  health,  relinquished  pulpit  la- 
bor, and  came  to  New  York,  in  1840, 
where  he  entered  the  office  of  the  New 
York  Observer  as  an  assistant  editor. 
He  was  at  that  time  twenty-seven  years 
old,  and  before  long  the  principal  bur- 
den of  the  editorial  department  was 
laid  upon  him.  With  only  a  brief  inter- 
val of  two  years  he  has  discharged  these 
duties  with  unremitting  ardor  and  stead- 
iness of  purpose  till  the  present  moment. 

The  distinguished  founders  of  the  New 
York  Observer^  Sidney  E.  and  Richard 
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C.  Morse,  retired  from  the  paper  in  1868, 
after  a  long  career  of  honorable  useful- 
ness, and  Dr.  Prime,  purchasing  the  in- 
terest of  S.  E.  Morse,  Esq.,  is  now  the 
senior  editor  and  proprietor  of  that  well- 
known  religious  weekly.  Its  circulation, 
though  largely  among  Presbyterians,  has 
never  been  confined  to  them ;  but  being 
established  upon  a  broad  and  unsectariaii 
basis,  it  finds  ready  acceptance  among 
Christian  people  of  all  denominations. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  though 
contending  with  feeble  health  till  within 
a  few  years  past,  is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  prolific  writers  on  the 
press.  Overflowing  with  humor  and 
good  spirits,  delighting*  in  his  work, 
which  he  pursues  as  if  it  were  a  pastime, 
he  accomplishes  a  greater  amount  of 
labor  in  a  given  time  than  any  man 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  A  phi- 
lanthropist in  the  widest  sense,  he  is  an 
active  working  member  of  the  principal 
benevolent  and  religious  institutions :  he 
is  prominent  among  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Bible  Society ;  the  American 
and  Foreign  Christian  union ;  the  Ame- 
rican Colonization  Society,  and  others ; 
he  is  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Evangelical  Alliance, 
President  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and 
Art,  Trustee  of  Williams  College,  Pres- 
ident (elect)  of  Wells  College  for  Young 
Ladies  at  Aurora,  NewYork,  and  a  work- 
ing member  of  other  institutions  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Not  a  week  passes 
without  applications  being  made  to  him 
to  advocate  in  the  pulpit,  or  on  the 
platform,  some  benevolent  or  religious 
object ;  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  be  idle, 
even  if  he  wished  it 

No  small  portion  of  his  time  is  con- 
sumed by  persons  from  far  and  near, 
who  are  attracted  by  the  kindly  and  sym- 
pathizing nature  of  bis  writings  to  apply 
for  advice  and  assistance;  and  his  cor* 
respondence  with  men  of  the  age  in 
the  Christian  Church,  at  home  and  m  for- 
eign lands,  would  fill  volumes. 

Dr.  Prime  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  and  influential  promoters  of  the 
Reunion  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Observer  having  a  wide  circulation, 
and  perhaps  equally  wide  among  both 
branches,  its  editor  was  able  to  exert  a 
direct  and  favorable  influence  in  the  di- 
rection of  reunion.    From  him  cameithe 
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proposition  to  appoint  the  "  Joint  Com- 
mittee "  of  the  two  assemblies  to  nego- 
tiate teims  of  reunion,  whose  delibera- 
tions resulted  in  the  consummation  of  the 
union  last  November. 

Dr.  Prime  has  also  been  a  traveller  in 
many  lands,  having  at  different  times 
made  extensive  journeys  over  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  the  Levant,  and  Egypt ; 
and  his  books  of  *'  Travel  in  Europe  and 
the  East "  have  been  popular  for  many 
years.  Few,  if  any  American  clergy- 
men, have  formed  so  extensive  an  ac- 
quaintance with  men  abroad,  or  made 
themselves  more  familiar  with  the  social 
manners  and  customs  and  internal  con- 
dition of  European  comitries.  Besides 
his  letters  and  constant  contributions  to 
the  periodical  press,  and  his  multitudi- 
nous editorial  labors,  Dr.  Prime  is  the 
author  of  more  than  thirty  volumes, 
most  of  them  published  without  his  name, 
and  all  of  them,  we  believe,  have  had  a 
wide  circulation.  Some  of  them  have 
been  reprinted  abroad,  and  in  several 
languages.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  copies  of  his  work  entitled 
"  The  Power  of  Prayer  "  were  sold  in 
Europe,   and  his    ^'Thoughts    on    the 


Death  of  Little  Children  "  carried  com- 
fort to  thousand!  of  aorrowing  hearts. 
A  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  his 
published  writings  shows  that  they 
would  easily  fill  a  hundred  fair  sized  yoI- 
umcs  of  400  pages  each.  And  all  that 
lie  has  written  and  done  has  been  promp- 
ted by  the  single  and  evident  purpose 
to  do  good— to  make  the  world  better  and 
happier. 

In  the  midst  of  this  life  of  literary  la- 
bor, Dr.  Prime  can  always  find  time  for 
the  enjoyment  of  iooiai  converse  with 
his  friends ;  he  is  a  frequent  guest  as  well 
as  a  generous  host,  and  his  inexhaustible 
fund  of  anecdote  and  story  enlivens 
many  tablets  and  his  wit  brightens  nume- 
rous assemblies.  Possessed  of  a  tender 
and  deeply  sympathetic  nature,  he  is  also 
frequently  called  to  give  consolation  to 
the  afflicted ;  and  though  not  a  pastor,  he 
does  a  large  amount  of  pastoral  work. 
He  is  now  57  years  old,  and  fresher  than 
when  he  came  to  this  city  thirty  years 
ago.  The  portrait  of  him  in  this  number 
of  the  Eclectic  shows  him  at  his  pen- 
work,  and  is  a  happy  repreaentatioii  of 
his  intellectual  head  ana  characteristiG 
countenance. 


—♦— 


POETRY. 


"AFTER  MANY  DATS." 

I. 

In  autumn^a  silent  twilight,  sad  and  sweet, 

0  lovo,  no  longer  mine,  alone  1  stand ; 
Listciiiiig,'!  seem  to  bear  dear  phantom  feet 
Pass  by  me  down  the  golden  wave- worn  strand : 

1  think  of  things  that  were  and  things  that  be, 
I  hear  the  soft  low  ripples  of  the  sea 

That  to  my  thoughts  responsive  music  beat. 

n. 

My  heart  is  very  sad  to-night  and  chill. 
But  hushed  in  awe,  as  his  who  turns  and  feels 
A  mournful  rapture  through  his  being  thrill, 
When  music,  sweet  and  slumb'rous,  softly  steals 
Down  the  deep  calm  of  some  cathedral  nave ; 
Then  swells  and  throbs  and  breaks  as  does  a  wave, 
And  slowly  ebbs,  and  all  again  is  still. 

III. 

And  is  it  only  five  years  since,  O  love, 

That  we  in  this  old  place  stood  side  by  side, 

Where  in  the  twilight  once  again  I  move  7 

Is  this  the  same  shore  washM  by  the  same  tide  ? 

My  heart  recalls  the  past  a  little  space, 

The  sweet  and  irrevocable  days ; 

I  knew  not  then  bow  bitter  life  might  prove. 


IT. 

I  lov'd  you  then,  and  shall  lore  till  I  die; 
Your  way  of  life  is  fair,  it  ahoald  be  ao^ 
And  I  am  glad,  tkough  in  dark  years  gone  l^ 
Hard  thoughts  of  you  I  had ;  but  now  I  know 
A  fairer  and  a  softer  path  was  meet 
For  treading  of  yonr  dainty  maiden  feet: 
Your  life  must  blossom  'neath  a  summer  sky. 

Y. 

The  twilight,  like  a  sleep,  creeps  on  the  d^, 
And  like  dark  dreams  ths  night  oreeps  on  that 

sUep ; 
If  you  should  come  again  in  the  old  waj 
And  look  from  pensive  tender  eyes  and  deep 
Upon  me,  as  you  looked  in  days  of  old — 
If  my  hand  should  again  ofyonn  take  hold, 
Uow  should  I  feel,  and  what  thing  should  I  MjT 

Ah,  sweet  days  flown  shall  neyer  oome  again, 
That  happy  summer  time  shall  not  return 
When  we  two  stood  beside  this  peaceful  malo. 
And  saw  at  eve  the  rising  billows  yearn 
With  passion  to  the  moon,  and  heard  afiv, 
Across  the  waves,  and  *neath  the  flist  warm  star, 
From  ships  at  sea  some  sweet  nmenbei'd  akniBi 
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VIL 

I  can  recall  the  daj  when  first  we  met, 
And  how  the  bwming  ■ummer  sunlight  fell 
Acroes  the  sea ;  nor,  love,  do  I  forget 
How,  underneath  that  lumraer  noontide  spell, 
We  saw  afar  the  white-sail'd  vessels  glide 
As  phantom  ships  upon  a  waveless  tide, 
Whose  shining  calm  no  breezes  come  to  fret 

vra. 

And  shall  I  blame  jou,  sweet,  because  jou  chose 
A  softer  path  of  life  than  mine  could  he  ? 
I  keep  our  secret  here,  and  no  man  knows 
Wkiat  pas8*d  five  years  ago  'iwixt  you  and  me— 
Two  loves  begotten  at  the  self-same  time. 
When  that  gold  summer  tide  was  in  its  prime : 
One  love  lives  yet,  and  one  died  with  the  rose. 

IX. 

I  work  and  live  and  take  my  part  in  things. 
And  so  my  life  goes  on  from  day  to  day ; 
Fhiitless  the  summers,  seedless  all  the  springs, 
To  him  who  feels  December  one  with  May : 
The  night  is  not  more  dreary  than  the  sun, 
Kot  sadder  is  the  twilight,  dim  and  dun. 
Than  dawn  that,  still  returning,  shines  and  sings. 

X. 

Fed  with  wet  scent  of  hills,  through  growing 

shades, 
To  the  white  water's  edge  the  wind  moans  down  ; 
The  lapping  tide  steals  on,  while  daylight  fades. 
And  fills  the  caves  with  shells  and  seaweed  brown. 
Ah,  wild  sea-beaten  coast,  more  dear  to  me 
Tlian  fairest  scenes  of  that  fair  land  coul4  be 
Where  warm  Italian  suns  steep  happy  gladeg  1 

XL 

Farewell,  familiar  scene,  for  I  ascend 

The  jagged  path  that  led  me  to  the  shore ; 

Farewell  to  cli£^  cave,  inlet— each  a  friend ; 

My  parting  steps  shall  visit  ye  no  more : 

Dear  are  ye  all  when  soft  light  steals  through 

gloom; 
Here  had  my  joy  its  birth — here  found  its  tomb — 
Here  love  began,  and  here  one  love  had  end. 

Philip  Boubkb  Marston. 


MEDUSA. 

Okb  calm  and  cloudless  winter  night, 

Under  a  moonless  sky — 
The  gracious  golden  sunset  light 

Was  dead,  I  saw  it  die — 

I  stood  alone  a  little  space. 
Where  tree  nor  building  bars 

Its  outlook,  in  a  desert  place. 
The  best  for  seeing  stars. 

No  sound  was  in  the  firoety  air. 

No  light  heUow  the  skies, 
I  looked  above,  and  unaware 

Looked  in  Medosa's  eyes :. 


The  eyes  that  neither  laugh  nor  weep, 

That  neither  hope  nor  fear. 
That  neither  watch  nor  dream  nor  sleep, 

Nor  sympathise  nor  sneer ; 

The  eyes  that  neither  spurn  nor  choose. 

Nor  question  nor  reply, 
Tiiat  neither  pardon  nor  accuse. 

That  yield  not  nor  defy ; 

The  eyes  that  hide  not  por  reveal, 

That  trust  not  nor  betray. 
That  acquiesce  not  nor  appeal ; 

The  eyes  that  never  pray. 

O  love  that  will  not  be  forgot  1 

0  love  that  leaves  alone  I 
0  love  that  blinds  and  blesses  not! 

0  love  that  turns  to  stone  1 

Robert  Weeks,  in  the  Oalaxy. 


THE  LAST  WISH. 

Come  when  I  am  dead,  love. 

On  a  day  to  me ; 
I  shall  not  feel  you  tread,  love. 

Tenderly  I 

CJome  not  very  soon,  love, 

To  tiie  quiet  place ; 
Let  il  be  in  June,  love. 

In  the  grace 

Of  a  summer  day,  love. 

Very  calm  and  fair. 
Let  our  Mabel  play,  love, 

Merry  there  1 

Look  between  the  trees,  love^ 

loto  airy  bloom. 
When  the  summer  breeze,  love 

Wafts  the  fume 

Of  many  a  summer  flower,  love ; 

Songs  from  near  the  nest; 
My  memory  shall  have  power,  love. 

To  invest 

Earth  with  subtler  grtfce,  love. 

And  a  rarer  joy. 
Who  knew  me  face  to  face,  love, 

From  a  boy. 

I  would  not  have  thee  weep,  love, 

Hopeless  in  thy  woe ; 
Only  from  my  sleep,  love, 

Let  there  flow 

Through  the  summer  light,  love. 

Shadow  of  a  loss, 
Mellowing  delight,  love. 

In  my  moss. 

For  the  Und  revealed,  love. 

All  her  heart  to  me. 
Nor  will  keep  concealed,  bve. 

Aught  fh>m  thee. 
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Now  mj  faalt  may  stain  not 
Cheek  of  thine  with  tears, 

Bloom  of  love  maj  wane  not 
Envied  of  the  years  I 

Yet,  oh  I  for  warm  embracing 
Thee  upon  mj  breast  I 

And  oh  I  for  interlacing 
Fainting  into  rest  I 

But  gaze  into  the  distance  ; 

Mellow  lies  the  earth  ; 
Grod  with  sweet  insista nee 

Held  our  hand  from  birth. 

Led  us  from  the  far  light, 
Where  He  only  knows, 

From  the  silent  starlight 
Where  the  souls  repose. 

He  from  everlasting 

Led  us  docile  here, 
Joined  our  hands  unhasting, 

Now  recalls  me,  dear  I 

Darling,  Ho  is  yonder 
Wheresoever  I  go, 


Life  nor  Death  may  sunder 
From  His  heart  I  know. 

Therefore  do  not  weep,  love. 

He  is  calling  home ; 
Still  tlie  day  is  deep,  love ; 

In  the  evening^  como ! 

BODKSr  NOKL. 


EVENING. 

The  long  crow-lines  push  woodward  string  on 

string, 
And  whining  to  their  willow-beds  aw«j. 
The  dusky  starlings  beat  with  bpmiahed  wing 
The  golden  air  of  the  dedlnlng  day. 
Low  down,  the  sun  sets  grandlj ;  and  the  fields 
The  rocks  and  trees,  toid  the  stiU  podlfl^  an 

dashed 
With  shifting  showers  of  gold.     The  twQIg^ 

steals 
Up  from  the  plain  anon ;  anon,  abaihedf 
As  fearing  to  be  seen,  a  star  or  two 
Steal  out  faint,  timid  lights.     One  dear  di^  man 
The  gluttonous  Past,  that,  hongering  agea  tbroi^ 
Is  never  filled,  unto  hBt  monatrona  atore 
Hath  safely  added ;  and  another  time 
Stern  Night  fUlfils  her  mystery  aablime. 
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Among  my  Books.  By  James  Russell  Lowell. 
Boston :  Fields,  Osgood  tfc  Co.  j 

With  the  exception  of  the  recent  volume  of 
Matthew  ArnoId*s  essays,  it  may  be  questioned  if 
any  literary  criticism  has  been  contributed  to  our 
language  since  the  time  of  Hazlitt,  at  once  so 
solid,  80  clear,  and  so  comprehensive,  as  these 
(too  few)  sheaves  which  Mr.  Lowell  has  gleaned 
from  among  his  books.  Lowell  (for  we  *'  dignify 
by  curtailing  him  of  the  *  Mr, '  and  reducing  him 
to  a  bare  patronymic,  as  being  a  kind  by  him- 
self)— Lowell  is  not  the  writer  to  produce  medi- 
ocre work  in  whatever  field  he  undertakes  it, — 
whether  in  poetry  or  criticism,  or  in  creating  a 
character  scarcely  less  genuine  and  tjpical,  though 
less  fortunate  in  historical  circumstance,  than 
that  of  Don  Quixete ;  and  his  happy  individual- 
ity, the  wide  range  of  his  reading,  and  his  won- 
derful powers  of  assimilation  have  never  shone 
to  more  conspicuous  advantage  than  in  some  of 
the  papers  in  the  present  volume.  Were  not  lit- 
erary criticism  so  narrow  a  field  in  itself — too 
narrow,  in  fact,  in  its  influence  to  monopolize  a 
genius  which  has  illustrated  itself  so  nobly  in  a 
wider  and  higher  one — we  could  almost  wish 
that  LowcU  would  devote  himself  to  supplying 
the  most  conspicuous  deficiency  in  our  literature,  • 
— the  branch  of  it  which  Sainte-Beuve  in  France, 
and  Sclilegel  and  Gervinus  in  Germany,  have  in 
their  respective  languages  raised  to  the  dignity 
and  precision  of  a  fine  art.  That  Lowell  is  the 
one  of  all  our  writers  most  capable  of  performing 
this  work,  can  acarcely  be  questioned.  His  intel- 
lect, though  masculine  and  somewhat  rugged,  is 
essentially  analytical,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  his 
poems;  his  fadcy  is  graceful  and  copious;  the 


range  of  his  Efympathy  and  reading  broad  m  Im- 
manity  and  its  literatnre.  There  ia  mandj  aa 
author  who  uses  the  SngUah  language  aa  a  medi- 
um of  expression  whose  intellect  ia  ao  ooaanit- 
hensive  and  so  subtle,  and  whoae  ImagliMtioB  to  at 
onoe  80  powerful  and  so  diadpfined,  aa  that  of  LoV' 
ell ;  and  these  are  the  qualities  which  mnat  go  lo  tiia 
making  of  criticism  which  shall  beoome  a  pann- 
nent  element  in  literature.  Aa  thia  narrowing  of 
his  field  of  work,  however,  ia  not  to  be  eipadsd 
of  him,  even  if  it  were  deairaUe^  m  vatif  be 
thankful  that  he  makes  an  ocoEUBloiial  laoawloB 
into  it,  and  brings  back  firnit  of  audi  llacvor  aa  oar 
palates  are  not  often  made  aoqnidbited  wtUi. 

"Among  my  Books'*  oontaina  aiz  aaaan: 
''Dryden,"  *' Witchcraft^**  **  ShitepeanaMi 
More,"  "New  England  Two  Oentniiao  Aga^' 
"  Leasing,"  and  *'  Ronasean  and  the  SentiBBentil- 
ists."  Of  these  the  papers  on  "  Diyden,"  *'Boas- 
seau,"  and  "Leasing'*  will  probaUj  be  moat  aafc- 
isfactory  to  students,  though  eompariaon  ia  Infid- 
ious  where  all  are  so  good.  Lowell  doea  not 
seem  to  ns  to  be  quite  ao  anperior  to  hta  bralfav 
essayists  in  such  esoterio  tiiemea  aa  Wltdicfal^ 
and  New  England  Two  Ceutnriea  Ago^  aa  in  ihoaa 
which  are  more  purely  literary  and  panomL 
Moreover,  early  New  England  ia  ao  tang^  a  avb- 
ject,  and  so  saturated  with  partiaaa  AeliiM  fbat 
the  author  who  ventures  into  it  had  aa  wau  le^ 
oncile  himself  to  the  £ite  of  immolatlaB  ob  (be 
altar  of  somebody's  prejudicea;  and  Indeed  Lov* 
ell  has  not  escaped.  More  than  one  critkLOr 
rather,  more  than  one  writer,  baa  nadattat 
essay  the  text  for  a  noiay  tmalangbt  upon  (be 
whole  book. 

We  doubt  if  Pope*a  groat  itral  baa  WfV  va. 
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ceived  audi  appreciative  and  satisfactoiy,  and  yet 
such  just  treatment  since  he  became  legitimate 
prey  for  the  critics.  There  are  many  points  of 
resemblance  between  Dryden  and  Lowell,  and 
our  faults  and  merits,  if  personified  in  another, 
never  find  a  truer  and  juster  critic  than  ourself. 
Young  men  will  doubtless  still  prefer  Dr.  John- 
son's ponderous  antitheses  and  rolling  periods; 
but  Lowell  is  far  more  comprehensive  and  subtle, 
and  brings  us  much  nearer  to  Dryden^s  actual 
personality.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a  way  of  holding 
his  subject  at  arm's  length,  both  from  himself  and 
the  reader,  while  he  photographed  with  wonder- 
ful exactness  every  of  its  external  features ;  Low- 
ell, on  the  other  hand,  has  a  way  of  getting  into 
the  heiart  and  brain  of  his  author,  and  forcing  us, 
as  it  were,  to  assist  him  in  his  fine  and  tireless 
analysis.  .  Such  work  is  not  the  kind  in  which  we 
participate  for  transient  amusement,  but  when 
properly  assimilated,  it  becomes  an  appreciable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge,  not  only  of  litera- 
ture, but  of  man. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  essay  on 
"  Lessing,"  himself  almost  incomparably  great  as 
a  critic ;  and  to  the  one  on  "  Rousseau  and  the 
Sentimentalista"  Even  the  disciples  of  "  poor 
Jean  Jacques  ^*  will  accept  almost  as  a  revelation 
the  acute  analysis  of  his  character,  and  of  his  in- 
fluence upon  contemporary  and  subsequent  thought 

The  only  thing  in  "Shakespeare  Once  More" 
that  is  not  good  is  the  title,  which  seems  to  hint 
that  after  this  nothing  more  remains  to  be  said 
upon  the  subject  Doubtless  many  of  us  have 
thought  that  nothing  really  did  remain  to  be  said, 
but  Mr.  Lowell  has  himself  managed  to  say  so 
much  that  is  new,  suggestive,  and  thoroughly  good, 
that  he  should  be  the  last  to  intimate  that  the  sub- 
ject is  exhausted.  The  principal  features  of  the 
essay  are  a  searching  examination  of  Shakespeare's 
language  considered  philologically,  a  comparison 
of  Shakespeare  with  the  Greek  drama,  and  an  acute 
analysis  of  the  play  of  Hamlet  The  originality, 
nice  discrimination,  and  vigorous  thought  of  this 
essay  alone  would  stamp  the  author  as  a  critic  of 
the  first  order. 

Hr.  LowelPs  general  conception  of  Shakespeare's 
character  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Whipple, 
which  was  recently  elucidated  in  these  pages ;  and 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  a  single  extract, 
which  gives  a  better  conception  of  the  immortal 
dramatist,  of  his  position  in  the  world  of  thought, 
and  of  the  character  of  his  work,  than  whole  vol- 
umes of  platitudinous  eulogy : 

*'  We  admire  in  Homer  the  blind  placid  mirror  of 
the  world's  young  manhood,  the  bard  who  escapes 
from  his  misfortune  in  poems  all  memory,  all  life 
and  bustle,  adventure  and  picture;  we  revere  in 
Dante  that  compressed  force  of  lifelong  passion 
which  could  make  a  private  experience  cosmopol- 
itan in  its  readi  and  everlasting  in  its  significance ; 
we  respect  in  Gk>etbe  the  Aristotelian  poet,  wise  by 
weariless  observation,  witty  with  intention,  the 
stately  GeheimemUh  of  a  provincial  court  in  the 
empire  of  Nature.  As  we  study  these,  we  seem 
in  our  limited  way  to  penetrate  into  their  con- 
sciousness and  to  measure  and  master  their  meth- 
ods ;  but  with  Shakespeare  it  is  just  the  other  way : 
the  more  we  have  familiarized  ourselves  with  the 
operations  of  our  own  consciousness,  the  more  do 
we  find,  in  reading  him,  that  he  has  been  before- 


hand with  us,  and  that,  while  we  have  been  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  the  door  of  his  being,  he  has 
searched  every  nook  and  cranny  of  our  own. 
While  other  poets  and  dramatists  embody  isolated 
phases  of  character  and  work  inward  from  the 
phenomenon  to  the  special  law  which  it  illustrates, 
he  seems  in  some  strange  way  unitary  with  human 
nature  itself,  and  his  own  soul  to  have  been  the 
law  and  the  life-giving  power  of  which  his  crea- 
tions are  only  the  phenomena.  We  justify  or  criti- 
cise the  characters  of  other  writers  by  our  memo- 
ry and  experience,  and  pronounce  them  natural  or 
unnatural ;  but  he  seems  to  have  worked  in  the 
very  stuff  of  which  memory  and  experience  are 
made,  and  we  recognize  his  truth  to  nature  by  an 
innate  and  unacquired  sympathy,  as  if  he  alone 
possessed- the  secret  of  the  Mdeal  form  and  uni- 
versal mould,'  and  embodied  generic  types  rather 
than  individuals.  In  this,  Cervantes  alone  haa  ap- 
proached him;  and  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho, 
like  the  men  and  women  of  Shakespeare,  are  the 
contemporaries  of  every  generation,  because  they 
are  not  products  of  an  artificial  and  transitory  so- 
ciety, but  because  they  are  animated  by  the 
primeval  and  unchanging  forces  of  that  humanity 
which  underlies  and  survives  the  forever-fickle 
creeds  and  ceremonials  of  the  parochial  corners 
which  we  who  dwell  in  them  sublimely  call  The 
World." 

In  this  volume,  as  in  his  late  poem  The  Cathe- 
dral, Lowell  has  awakened  the  ire  of  the  critics  by 
certain  syntactical  eccentricities,  and  by  the  man- 
ufacture of  strange  verbal  compounds  decidedly 
Germanesque  in  character ;  but  however  objection- 
able the  practice  is  generally,  yet  the  manner  in 
which  they  always  concentrate  his  meaning  seems 
to  us  to  vindicate  their  use.  Moreover  it  is  pre- 
cisely these  which  give  flavor  and  individuality 
to  Loweirs  style ;  and  who  would  exchange  that 
for  the  smooth  and  dainty  commonplaces  of  pol- 
ished mediocrity?  Finally,  whatever  eccentric 
polysyllables  these  sentinels  at  the  outposts  of  our 
literature  may  succeed  in  intercepting  in  their  pas- 
sage, no  one  can  rise  from  *'  Among  my  Books " 
without  having  acquired  much  food  for  thought, 
and  having  the  range  of  his  sympathies  immensely 
widened  by  contact  with  ona  whose  intellect  and 
whose  sympathies  are  so  cosmopolitan  that  he  can 
"  include  intolerance  even  among  the  things  to  be 
tolerated."  It  is  this  broad  humanizing  influence, 
more  marked  as  the  influence  extends,  which  is 
the  noblest  result  of  Loweirs  writings ;  and  it  has 
never  been  manifested  more  characteristically  and 
pervasively  than  in  this  collection  of  casual  essays. 

Mauprat  George  Sand.  Novels.  Bostcih: 
Roberts  Bros. 

That  George  Sand,  who  is  incomparably  !the 
greatest  novelist  that  France  has  ever  produced, 
if  not,  as  Edmond  About  pronounces  her,  "the  no- 
blest mind  of  our  epoch,"  should  have  remained 
for  so  long  comparatively  unfamiliar  to  American 
readers,  while  scores  of  noisy  scribes  have  made 
universal  if  ephemeral  reputations,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  most  singular  literary  phenomenon,  and 
one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Why  is  it 
that  we,  who  have  become  remarkable  for  the 
warm  and  enthusiastic  appreciation  extended  to 
every  great  literary  genius  of  the  century,  have 
remained  indifi*erent  to  the  claims  of  the  most  cos- 
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mopolitan  and  intensely  human  of  them  all,  the 
one  which  is  in  most  profound  accord  with  the  po- 
litical and  social  tendencies  of  our  national  Hfe, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  champions  that  true  de- 
mocracy has  ever  had  in  Europe  ? 

In  looking  about  for  an  answer  to  this  question 
the  only  one  which  suggests  it^lf^  and  which  may 
or  may  not  be  adequate,  is  the  fact  that  Madame 
Dudevant  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the 
manner  of  introduction  to  our  public  The  first,  and, 
for  a  long  time,  the  only  of  her  books  which 
were  translated  were  "  Indiana  "  and  •*  Consuelo"" 
— books  written  in  all  the  unrestrained  fervor  and 
passionate  voluptuousness  of  youth,  before  thought, 
and  experience,  and  knowledge  of  its  powers  had 
harmonized  the  grand  proportions  of  her  nature. 
The  result  which  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected followed.  "Indiana"  and  "CJonsuelo" 
were  themselves  eminently  successful.  Among 
one  class  of  readers  they  obtained  recognition  from 
the  splendor  of  the  genius  which  illuminated  them, 
and  by  another  class  they  were  devoured,  as 
prurient  hterature  is  always  devoured.  But  they 
shocked  too  deeply  the  conservative  prejudices  of 
respectable  people  to  permit  of  a  calm  appreciation 
of  the  author's  qualities,  and  a  reputation  estab- 
lished upon  any  other  basis  is  of  course  ephemeral 
and  worthless.  Yet  these,  together  with  the 
tempest  of  criticism,  or  rather  pietism,  which  their 
appearance  stirred  up,  were  for  a  long  time  almost 
the  only  material  from  which  the  public  could  form 
a  judgment,  and  subsequent  attempts  have  had  to 
contend  against  firmly  settled  prejudices  and  sus- 
picion. Nothing,  in  fact,  could  ^  more  unjust.  It 
is  as  if  Shakspeare  were  known  to  a  nation  of 
readers  only  through  the  medium  of  •'  Venus  and 
Adonis"  and  the  "Rape  of  Lucrece."  There  is 
not  in  any  great  novels  of  the  day  a  more  bracing 
and  healthy  moral  atmosphere,  a  larger  benevo- 
lence, a  more  generous  philosophy,  or  a  more  un- 
compromising loyalty  to  Truth,  than  in  the  maturer 
works  of  George  Sand ;  and  there  are  none  which 
can  compare  with  them  in  furnishing  food  for 
thought. 

We  are  thus  earnest  and  emphatic  in  combating 
the  too  general  misconception  of  Madame  Sand's 
characteristics  as  a  writer,  because  Messrs.  Roberts 
Bros,  have  two  or  three  of  her  works  in  press, 
and  we  understand  that  it  will  depend  upon  the 
reception  extended  to  these  whether  they  complete 
the  series.  "  Mauprat "  has  been  selected  to  "feel 
the  public,"  and  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the 
author's  later  style.  It  is  by  no  moans  one  of  her 
best  and  most  satisfactory  works,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting as  one  of  her  first  productions  after  she  had 
passed  the  stormy  period  of  her  earlier  life ;  and  is 
strong,  moreover,  with  her  peculiar  strength,  and 
characteristic  of  her  ideas,  her  art,  and  her  style. 
Kdniee,  the  heroine,  seems  to  us  an  impossible 
character,  or  only  possible  in  a  world  evolved  from 
the  depths  of  George  Sand's  large,  logical,  and 
passionate  nature, — but  the  story  is  fascinating  and 
moves  foncard  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  and  ^ 
the  dramatic  development  of  character  proceeds  ' 
with  the  firmness  and  precision  of  a  sculptured 
figure.  The  object  of  "  Mauprat "  is  to  "  paint  an 
eternal,  exclusive  love. — a  love  inspired  before  and 
continuing  during  and  after  marriage ;  "  but  there 
is  no  preacliing,  no  rhetoric,  no  moralizing,  and 
none  of  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  inferior 


writers  for  welding  together  fictioa  and  ethics. 
Madame  Sand's  didactic  conoeptiona  mould  her 
characters  as  naturally  and  inevitably  as  drcum- 
Btances  mould  individual  life. 

The  migesty  and  perfection  of  th^t  atjle  which 
has  awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  sudi  widely 
different  minds  as  John  Stuart  IIHI,  Heine^  Mich»- 
let,  and  Thackeray  is  of  coarse  lost  iu  a  transla- 
tion ;  but  Miss  Vaughan's  rendering  of  '*  Mauprat" 
is  good,  even  exceptionally  so.  She  and  Miss 
Preston,  who  we  suppose  will  assist  in  the  work, 
ought  to  g^ve  us  as  satisfactory  a  series  of  the 
novels  as  we  can  expect  to  haTe  iu  an  alien 
tongue. 

The  style  o£  binding  selected  by  the  publishers 
is  neat,  tasteful,  and  conyenient,  and  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  well  done.  We 
commend  *'  Mauprat"  and  the  suooeeding  volumes 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  desure  to  study  the 
most  characteristic  and  influential  literary  pro- 
ductions of  our  century. 

The  RuU  of  theMonk;or,IiameiniJieNmeUaUk 
Century.  By  Gsnkbal  Gabibaldl  New  Yorit: 
Harper  <fc  Bros. 

The  only  thing  which  entitles  "  The  Rule  of  the 
Monk  "  to  the  slightest  consideration  is  the  ftkot 
that  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  man  so  ftmous  ai 
General  Garibaldi,  whose  name  wiU  insure  ft  s 
hearing  throughout  Europe  and  America,  and 
wherever  else  the  story  of  Italy's  strag^  Ibr 
freedom  has  been  told.      As  a  novel  it  is  tSauptj 
nothing.     There  is  no  vestige  of  anythhag  thst 
can  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  pIot|  no  cha^ 
acters,  no  movement,  no  local  coloring,  cothfaiff  to 
convince  our  reason  or  engage  our  Vf mpstiue^ 
Even  as  a  political  manifesto  it  is  defloient  in 
method,  precision,  vigor,  oonoentration,  and  ereij 
other  element  of  force,  except  that  of  nnoompro- 
mising,  fanatical  hatred.    Yet  it  is  from  tfala  latter 
point  of  view  only  (as  a  political  maniteto)  that 
it  can  be  considered  as  of  any  importanoe^  aad 
considering  the  character  of  the  Italians  and  the 
hold  which  General  Garibaldi  has  upon  their  im- 
aginations, if  not  their  affections,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that,  notwithstanding  its  defteiwieiea,  its 
influence  in  this  direction  will  be  Terr  great     It 
is  one  long,  bitter,  uncompromising  attack  opoo 
priestcraft  and  the  Papacy,  and  an  impisiunfd 
exhortation  to  his  countrymen  to  rebel,  to  oomntt 
crime  even,  in  order  to  throw  <rff  this  inioleribis 
yoke  and  the  influences  which  have  npMd  H 
Among  the  Italians  of  to-day  there  is  Mit  much 
danger  of  such  seed  falling  upon  stonj  or  baim 
ground,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  give  a  powecftd 
stimulus  to  that  spirit  which  is  already  manifest- 
ing itself,  and  which  will  ultimately  rendar  it  im- 
possible for  the  priests  to  remain  hi  Ita^,  except  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  body  social  to  which  tfaflj 
have  been  reduced  in  every  other  civiUwd  CNMintiy 
of  the  world.     This  was  obviously  Oaribaldi^ 
object  in  writing  his  book,  and  however  cmds 
his  instrument  may  appear  to  an  aOen,  it  la  proba- 
ble that  it  will  not  be  incfieetive. 

The  most  interesting  thing  in  couneeUon  with 
''  The  Rule  of  the  Monk ''  is  the  revelatloB  which 
it  affbrds  of  Garibaldi's  own  charector.  The 
bom  revolutionist,  who  mistakes  Us  own  paarion- 
ate  restlessness  for  patriotism,  who  has  ne  ood- 
coption  whatever  of  political  neceiiltieis  who 
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will  violate  the  laws  himself,  aud  encourage  others 
to  violate  them,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  private 
conception  of  public  policy,  who  will  encourage 
brigandage  because  brigands  have  assisted  him, 
whose  passionate  impatience  cannot  brook  the 
long  delays  which  he  himself  perceives  are,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  inevitable, — his  whole  vol- 
canic and  dangerous,  yet  simple-minded,  earnest, 
and  hopefUl  nature  is  brought  before  us  with  a 
distinctness  and  precision  which  could  only  come 
of  a  self-revelation.  Outside  of  Italy  this  will  be 
the  principal,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  value  of  the 
work. 

The  translation  of  the  book  is  thoroughly  bad, 
which  in  conjunction  with  the  other  defects  is 
peculiarly  aggravating.  The  exceeding  bad  taste 
of  the  translator's  preface  prepared  us  for  inferi- 
or work,  but  though  bad  bsgun  worse  remained 
behind.  Moreover,  if  our  memory  serves  us, 
there  were  only  two  references  in  the  text  to  the 
five  notes  at  the  back  of  the  volume,  and  these 
were  wrong,— No.  1  referring  to  No.  2,  and  No.  2 
to  No.  8. 

A  Day  by  the  Fire,  and  other  Papers.  By  Leiqu 
Hunt.    Boston :     Roberts  Bros. 

Op  all  the  English  essay-writers  there  is  pro- 
bably none  who  has  so  high  a  reputation, 
whose  influence  has  so  extended  with  the  years, 
and  who  has  inspired  such  a  tender  personal  in- 
terest in  the  breast  of  his  readers,  as  Leigh  Hunt. 
Though  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to 
popularize  that  branch  of  literature  in  England, 
yet  the  essay  in  his  hands  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  both  in  form  and  substance  which  has 
rarely  or  never  been  equalled,  either  before  or 
since.  His  scholarly  culture  and  extensive  erudi- 
tion, the  broad  range  of  his  sympathies,  his  ex- 
quisitely graceful  and  lambent  style,  and  the 
genial,  sunny  temperament  which  he  brought  to 
all  his  literary  work,  give  him  a  peculiar  place 
in  literature,  more  nearly  approaching  that  of 
'*  the  gentle  Elia  "  than  any  other  English  writer. 
Like  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  and  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  was  fond  of  delving  among  the 
old  Elizabethan  and  anti-Elizabethan  poets; 
among  the  mythologies  of  the  ancients,  and  old 
Scandinavian  legends;  wherever  the  fancy  and 
the  imagination  of  man  have  flowered  into  that 
quiunt  lore,  half  religion  and  all  poetry,  which  is 
found  in  all  early  literatures.  And  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned if  any  of  them  has  brought  so  much  pure 
gold  to  the  surface.  For  Hunt  was  a  poet  as  well 
as  critic,  and,  besides  the  culture  which  would 
enable  him  to  discriminate,  had  the  genuine  poetic 
instinct  for  the  beautiful  aud  the  true  in  Nature 
and  in  Art.  This  predominating  propensity  of 
the  author  for  the  quaint  and  the  antique  is  as 
conspicuous  in  the  present  volume  as  in  the  others 
which  have  preceded  it;  and  the  papers  on  the 
** Heathen  Mythology,"  "The  G-enii  of  Antiquity 
and  the  Poets,"  "  The  Genii  of  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans,"  and  on  "  Fairies,"  are  in  Hunt's  most 
scholarly  and  happiest  vein.  Those  who  have 
met  him  in  his  other  collections  will  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  treat  which  awaits  them  in  this 
one,  and  those  who  have  not  can  here  make  ac- 
quaintance with  him  in  one  of  his  most  genial 
and  satisfactory  moods.  The  series  on  Nymphs, 
Satyrs,  Mermaids,  Giants,  Genii,  Fairies,  Ac,  wore 


intended  by  Hunt  to  form  part  of  a  book  to  be 
entitled  "The  Fabulous  World."  He  was  to 
"complete  what  was  wanting  to  it. . .  .and  to  add 
the  miraculous  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to 
any  fabulous  people,  such  as  Enchanted  Spears, 
Flying  Sophas,  Illimitable  Tents  that  pack  up  in 
nutshells,  &c.,"  but  unfortunately  the  plan  was 
never  carried  out,  and  the  articles  are  here  for 
the  first  time  collected  into  consecutive  order. 
Literature  missed  something  by  the  failure  of  this 
scheme,  and  what  we  have  here  stimulates  regret 
as  well  as  affords  gratification. 

The  other  papers  in  the  volume  extend  over 
the  whole  period  of  Hunt's  literary  life,  and  while 
hardly  the  choicest  collection  of  his  remains,  we 
can  cordially  hope  with  the  Editor  (to  whose  in- 
dustry, by  the  way,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude) 
that  it  "  will  be  acceptable  to  the  old  admirers  of 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  introduce  him  to  many  new  and 
appreciative  readers." 

Journal  of  Social  Science.  No.  2.  New  York : 
Zeypoldt<b  ITolt.     1870. 

The  Journal  of  Social  Science  is  the  organ  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  and 
contains  the  transactions  of  that  body,  together 
with  other  matter  pertaining  to  the  general  sub- 
ject. The  first  number  was  issued  last  August, 
but  the  Journal  will  hereafter  probably  make  its 
appearance  quarterly.  This,  however,  will  depend 
upon  the  interest  awakened  and  the  response 
made  by  the  pubhc ;  and  it  will  certainly  be  a  dis- 
grace to  American  readers  if  a  publication  so  val- 
uable, so  indispensable  in  fact  to  a  proper  study 
of  the  social  organism,  is  allowed  to  languish  for 
want  of  support.  It  is  said  that  No.  1  of  the 
Journal  obtained  a  wider  circulation  in  Europe 
than  here,  and  this  fact,  if  true,  is  more  than  hu- 
miliating when  we  reflect  that  nowhere  is  an  au- 
thoritative organ  of  enlightened  and  scientific 
opinion  more  necessary  than  in  our  own  country. 
The  peculiar  value  of  the  Journal  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  production  of  specialists  work- 
ing in  their  special  fields,  and  this  kind  of  discus- 
sion is  not  so  common  with  us  that  we  can  aflbrd 
to  treat  with  indifference  any  agency  however  in- 
adequate which  promises  to  furnish  it  The  vast 
importance  of  Social  Science  in  itself,  co-extonsive 
as  it  is  with  the  multifarious  interests  of  human 
society,  should  carry  a  copy  of  the  Journal  into 
eve^y  cultivated  household  in  America. 

The  present  number  contains  the  papers  which 
were  read  at  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation held  last  autumn  in  this  city ;  and  as  we  de- 
sire to  give  an  idea  of  its  scope,  and  have  not  the 
space  fbr  a  critical  examination,  wo  will  simply 
enumerate  the  subjects  treated  of,  appending  the 
names  of  the  authors.  A  most  suggestive  paper 
on  "Immigration,"  by  Friedrick  Kapp;  "The 
American  Census,"  by  James  A.  Garfield,  M.  G. ; 
"  The  Mode  of  Procedure  in  Cases  of  Contested 
Elections,"  by  Henry  L.  Dawes,  M.C. ;  "  The  Pub- 
lic Charities  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  by  The- 
odore W.  Dwight ;  '•  The  Science  of  Transporta- 
tion," by  Joseph  D.  Potts ;  "  Vaccination,"  a 
Report  presented  by  Francis  Bacon,  Wm.  A.  Ham- 
mond, and  David  F.  Lincoln :  "  The  Election  of 
Presidents,"  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. ;  "  Life 
Insurance,"  by  Sheppard  Homans ;  "  The  Admin- 
istration of  Criminal  Justice,"  by  George  C.  Bar- 
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rett;  "Health  Laws  and  their  Administration/' 
by  Elisha  B.  Harris ;  and  *'An  International  Code/' 
by  David  Dudley  Field.  Besides  these  there  is  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Intelligence,  and  a  list  of  works  relating  to  Social 
Science  published  in  18C9. 

There  is  enough  suggestive  matter  in  these  pa- 
pers to  furnish  even  the  most  cultured  reader  with 
ample  food  for  thought  until  the  appearance  of 
the  next  number  later  in  the  spring. 

Ixyring,  of  Boston^  has  just  issued  throe  or  four 
interesting  pamphlets  with  which  we  believe 
ho  begins  his  Spring  campaign.  "  TaiU*  of 
European  Life  '*  comprises  five  stories, in  which  the 
author,  believiug  that  a  description  of  Italy,  *'  her 
customs,  manners,  and  monuments,  would  be  loss 
hackneyed  in  the  form  of  tales  than  of  tracts,"  has 
"created  purely  fictitious  characters  to  occupy  fa- 
miliar scenes ;  embodying  in  this  way  the  memo- 
ries of  a  residence  of  some  years."  They  are  in- 
teresting enough  to  while  away  an  hour  or  so, 
and  it  will  not  take  longer  to  read  them.  "  Farm- 
ing as  a  Profession"  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
subject  by  a  Western  Editor ;  "  Sorrento  Wood 
Carving  "  teUs  "what  it  is,"  and  "  how  to  do  it ;" 
and  "  Rational  Temperance^"  by  Henry  G.  Spauld- 
ing,  is  a  calm,  thoughtful,  and  temperate  essay 
upon  a  question  which  has  not  been  too  remark- 
able in  this  country  for  judidous  treatment  by  our 
"great  moral  reformers." 
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SCIENCE. 

The  Sun  and  (he  Aerial  Currents. — To  what 
cause,  indeed,  can  we  assign  the  atrial  currenti, 
— those  regular  and  irregular  movements  wliidi  m 
observe  in  the  gaseous  matter  of  the  atmospbersT 
Evidently  to  solar  heat,  that  only  aHgfafly  wanit 
the  layers  of  our  atmosphere,  but  whioii  darti 
upon  the  soil  of  the  tropical  regions  and  nXam 
them  to  a  higher  temperature  than  other  latitudes. 
The  lowest  layers  of  air  in  contaoi  with  Hnb  ioB 
are  thus  heated  and  dilated,  the  rarefied  dr  thai 
produced  ascends  and  flows  to  the  north  uaA  to 
the  south  towards  the  higher  latitudeSi  wbflst  tt 
is  replaced  by  masses  of  colder  air  BapoUed  If 
the  temperate  and  polar  regions.  TlxaB  sie 
formed  those  regular  currents  of  air  known  as 
trade-mnds^  the  directions  of  which  are,howanw, 
modified  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

Two  aerial  rivers  flow  incessantly  in  each  hea> 
isphere,  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles:  the 
higher  one  flowing  towards  the  north-MSt  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  towards  the  sonth-easi 
in  the  southern  hemisphere;  the  other,  or  kurw 
current,  taking  precisely  the  oontraxy  direotloBi 
and  forming  a  stream  firom  the  north-east  or 
south-oast.  "  Thus  are  produced  the  great  winds 
of  our  atmosphere,  which  are  material^  modiflsd, 
however,  by  the  irregular  distrilmti<m  of  earth 
and  water.  Winds  of  minor  importance  are  pro- 
duced by  the  local  action  of  heat,  cold,  or  erap- 
oration.  There  are  winds,  formed  br  the  heated 
air  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  whidi  msh  with 
destructive  violence  through  the  gorges  of  the 
mountains.  There  are  agreeable  pnflk  of  hreens 
which  descend  fVom  the  gladers  on  the  hei|^itSi 
There  are  land-breezes  and  sea-broeies  oidng  to 
variations  of  temperature  upon  the  coast  during 
the  day  and  during  the  night  In  the  morning 
the  heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  soil  causes  a  verti- 
cal ascension  of  air  which  the  cooler  air  of 
the  sea  comes  in  to  replace.  In  the  eTeninff  tiis 
soil  is  sooner  cooled  by  radiatioa  t}ian  the  water 
of  the  sea,  and  the  drcnmstauoes  sra  leterssd! 
it  is  then  the  cooler  and  heavier  air  of  the  ooait 
that  flows  towards  the  sea.  '^-^QntdBit 
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We  see,  then,  that  the  circulation  of  water,  like 
that  of  air, — those  incessant  motions  so  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  life  ^  the  globa, — 
acquires  the  mechanical  force  which  g^ves  rise  to 
it,  partly  from  the  mechanical  power  of  the  sun 
and  partly  from  gravitation  at  the  earth's  surface. 

Other  liquid  currents,  those  which  furrow  the 
seas  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  are  produced  in 
the  same  manner ;  unequal  temperatures  give  rise 
to  unequal  dilatations,  to  ascending  and  descend- 
ing currents  in  the  waters ;  evaporation  produces 
a  reverse  effect,  by  Increasing  the  saltness  of  the 
sea  where  the  solar  heat  causes  this  evaporation 
to  be  most  considerable, — that  is,  in  the  regions  of 
the  equatorial  zone :  hence  arises  a  difference  in 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  waters  and  motion  (or 
currents)  which  is  the  consequence  of  it 

The  quantity  of  motion  thus  unceasingly  pro- 
duced by  solar  heat  upon  the  surface  of  our  globe 
Is  immense.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  aeria^  flu- 
vial, or  oceanic  circulations ;  or,  in  other  terms, 
these  circulations  themselves  give  rise  to  inces- 
sant modifications  in  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth. 
A  slow  but  continuous  degradation  of  rocks  and 
strata,  transport  of  sand,  gravel,  and  mud,  from 
year  to  year  and  from  century  to  century,  change 
the  form  of  our  coasts,  the  shape  of  our  hills 
and  mountains.  And  it  is  still  the  mechanical 
power  of  solar  heat  which  is  the  prime  cause  of 
all  these  transformations. — From  ^'The  Surif"  by 
GuiLLBMix,  published  by  Chables  Scbibneb  k  Co. 

Sdar  Radiaiion  on  Mountains. — It  results  from 
some  experiments  made  at  different  altitudes  by 
the  late  Professor  Forbes,  by  the  Grerman  meteo- 
rologist Kaemtz,  and  afterwards  again  by  M. 
Martins,  of  Montpellier,  that  the  intensity  of  solar 
radiation  is  much  greater  on  the  mountains  than 
in  the  valleys.  The  reason  is,  in  the  first  place, 
because  the  layer  of  atmosphere  which  the  rays 
pass  through  is  less  extensive ;  and  next,  be- 
cause the  air  above  the  mountains  is  much  drier, 
much  less  charged  with  vapor,  than  the  air  of  the 
plains.  Nevertheless,  we  fselit  colder  the  higher 
we  ascend,  so  that  there  is  an  apparent  contra- 
diction here,  which  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
The  objects  which  receive  directly  the  influence 
of  the  solar  rays  get  heated,  whilst  the  air  ab- 
sorbing only  a  small  quantity  of  heat  remains 
cold.  "  Never,"  says  Professor  Tyndall,  "  did  I 
suffer  so  much  f^om  solar  heat  as  when  descend- 
ing fh>m  the  corridar  to  the  grand  plateau  of 
Mount  Blanc^  on  the  13th  of  August^  1867;  whilst 
I  sunk  up  to  the  waist  in  the  snow,  the  sun  darted 
its  rays  upon  me  with  intolerable  fierceness.  On 
entering  into  the  shade  of  the  Dd^ne  du  Chute 
these  impressions  instantly  changed,  for  the  air 
was  as  cold  as  ice.  It  was  not  really  much  colder 
than  the  air  traversed  by  the  solar  rays ;  and  I 
suffered,  not  fVom  contact  with  warm  air,  but  fVom 
the  stroke  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  reached  me 
after  passing  through  a  md^um  as  cold  as  ice." 
— From  ^'The  8un^^^  by  Guillexin,  just  published  in 
Chables  Scbibneb  k  Co.'s  Illustrated  Library  of 
Wonders. 

PJuftography  and  Science. — Of  all  the  useful  la- 
bor which  photography  has  done  for  man  there  is. 
however,  no  one  feat  which  she  has  accomplished 
more  extraordinary  than  that  by  which  she  re- 
cords ttie  results  of  the  philosopher's  investiga- 


tions. The  story  of  Aladdin's  lamp, — that  glorious 
tale  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights," — which  used  so  to 
excite  our  boyish  emotions,  told  us  of  no  greater 
wonders  than  those  of  photography.  The  mys- 
terious "  genius  of  the  lamp," — that  strange  being 
whose  powers  were  so  unlimiTod — was  but  tho 
prototype  of  another  spirit — actinic  force — which 
promises  even  greater  marvels  than  those  achieved 
by  its  Eastern  predecessor.  When  we  inform  our 
readers  that  the  night-work  at  tho  Greenwich 
Observatory  is  now  abolished,  and  that  through 
the  long  dreary  hours  when  the  human  world  is 
at  rest  photography  is  silently  and  steadily  re 
cording  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  universe, 
our  Spirit  of  the  Lamp  ceases  to  be  mythical  It 
would  b9  impossible  in  the  limited  space  at  our 
disposal  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  the  im- 
mense variety  of  contrivances  employed  in  the 
"  Observatory  "  for  recording  the  variations  in  the 
movement  of  the  several  instruments  which  such 
an  institution  possesses;  but  we  shall  give  an 
account  of  the  means  by  which  the  movements  of 
the  magnetic  needle  are  handed  down  to  us  by 
photography.  The  needle  is  so  suspended  that 
the  apparatus  suspending  it  carries  a  small  con- 
cave mirror  of  long  focus,  which  moves  uniformly 
with  the  needle  itself.  Placed  opposite  to  this  is 
a  lamp  (gas  or  photogen),  through  a  narrow  slit 
in  which  a  bright  spot  of  light  falls  on  the  mirror. 
A.t  a  distance  of  about  twelve  feet  from  the  latter 
there  is  a  piece  of  mechanism,  comprised  of  a 
cylinder  bearing  photographic  paper,  and  attached 
to  a  strong  time-piece,  so  that  it  revolves  slowly 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  light  which  passes 
from  the  lamp  travels  to  the  mirror,  and  is  reflect- 
ed by  it  (the  rays  having  previously  been  made 
parallel  by  a  lens)  on  the  slowly-revolvuag  cylin- 
der. As  the  magnet  moves  slowly  to  the  east  or 
the  west,  so  does  the  mirror,  and  so  also  does 
the  spot  of  light  upon  the  paper ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  the  paper,  when  removed  from  the  cylin- 
der, contains  a  series  of  curves  which  pass  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  centre,  and  thus  indicate 
with  the  utmost  exactness  the  movements  which 
the  needle  has  performed.  In  the  case  of  the 
barometer  a  somewhat  similar  device  has  been 
employed ;  but  in  this  case  the  mirror  has  been 
dispensed  with.  The  light  is  allowed  to  trav- 
erse the  barometer  before  passing  on  to  the 
prepared  paper,  and  as  it  can  only  pass  at  a 
point  above  the  level  of  the  mercury,  the  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  this  fluid  is  thus  made  to 
register  itself.  Thus  in  the  case  of  these  several 
instruments  does  photography  all  the  night  long 
perform  its  useful  office,  and  confer  beneflts  on 
mankind  which  only  those  who  know  the  value 
of  accurate  scientiflc  statistics  can  appreciate. 

An  improved  Seismometer  or  Earthquake  Mea- 
surer. —  Lieut. -Col.  Ramstedt,  of  Helsingfors,  has 
constructed  a  new  form  of  seismometer,  for  which 
he  proposes  the  descriptive  name — Telegraph  of 
the  accidental  movements  of  the  earth.  Consider- 
ing that  these  movements  are  much  more  frequent 
and  continuous  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and- 
that  the  greatest  number  escape  notice  through 
want  of  proper  observation,  he  suggests  that  his 
instrument  should  be  placed  in  the  principal  mag- 
netic observatories  of  Europe,  and  other  parts  of 
the  vrorld,  where,  being  self-recording,   it  would 
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note  tho  occnrrcnco  of  every  shock  or  movemeut, 
however  sHght.  If,  as  Lieut.-Col.  Ranistedt  re- 
marks, ihere  are  trembling:8  of  the  earth  nearly 
every  day,  it  seems  desirable  that  some  Dotice  of 
them  should  be  taken ;  and,  perhaps,  established 
observatories  would  be  the  best  places  for  the  in- 
vestigation. As  all  the  records  would  have  to  be 
sent  to  one  central  office,  the  localities  in  which 
shocks  and  tremblingrs  are  most  frequent  would  be 
discovered ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  some  conclu- 
sions might  be  drawn  as  to  whether  the  move- 
ments are  periodical,  or  form  part  of  some  in- 
termittent system  of  vibrations  by  which  the 
earth  is  nffcctcd.  The  seismometer  is  so  construct- 
ed as  to  indicate,  by  lines  traced  with  a  pencil,  tho 
time  at  which  a  shock  takes  place,  and»its  forco 
and  direction. 

Skulb  of  Man  and  Anthropoid  Ape. — At  a  meet- 
ing of  tho  Zoological  Society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  7  th,  Profeasor  lluxloy  read  a  very  important 
paper  upon  the  resemblance  which  exists  between 
the  crania  of  the  children  of  certain  races  of  man, 
and  those  of  tho  higher  apes.  There  are  certain 
osteological  features  by  which  both  tho  higher  and 
lower  apes  resemble  man,  but  there  are  also  certain 
characters  by  which  the  lower  fonns  more  closely 
approach  the  human  typo  than  the  higher  ones. 
It  i8  necessiiry,  therefore,  in  estimating  the  value 
of  tho  unaloinical  indication  of  relationship,  to  ex- 
clu<le  all  those  characters  of  approach  to  human 
kind  which  are  exhibited  by  creatures  whose  gen- 
eral characters  point  clearly  to  their  degraded  posi- 
tion in  the  animal  scale.  On  doing  this  it  will  be 
found  that  the  more  important  points  which  de- 
monstrate the  relation  of  the  higher  apes  to  man 
are  the  altitude  of  the  cranium,  tho  position  of  the 
nasal  bonc-n,  and  tho  character  of  tho  maxillaj. 
Proffssor  Iluxk'v's  examination  of  tho  skull  of  a 
child  from  one  of  tiio  islands  of  tho  t*(»utli  Pacific 
Archipelago  lias  led  him  to  believe  that  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  human  to  tho  quadrumanous 
is  more  strimgly  maiked  than  has  heretofore  been 
supposed.  Apparently  there  is  an  objection  to 
tills  conclusion  upon  the  ground  that  the  skull  ex- 
amined having  been  that  of  a  child  ten  years  old, 
the  ethnological  characters  could  not  have  been 
developed ;  but  this  difficulty  Mr.  Huxley  meets 
by  assorting  tliat  in  the  cranium  in  question  the 
race  ciiaractcrs  wero  so  decidedly  marked  that  it 
woiild  have  been  quite  impossible  to  have  mista- 
ken the  specimen  for  a  Caucasian  cranium. 

Jicf>t'frnft'-)n  of  Life  in  Wann-hlooded  Aniinals. — 
A  most  valuable  essay,  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our 
ablest  ])ractical  physiologists  (Dr.  B.  AV.  Richard- 
son), had  appeared  on  tlie  above  subject.  The 
writer  i)roceeds  to  describe  the  various  recognized 
inotliodsof  restoring  animation, — artificial  respira- 
tion, exciting  the  circnhition,  and  heat, — and  shows 
that  even  when  tho  heart  has  ceased  to  supply 
blood  to  tho  pulmonic  capillaries,  during  the  po- 
riod  previous  to  coagulation  the  blood  may  be 
driven  or  drawn  over  the  pulmonic  circuit;  may 
be  oxidized  in  its  courso  ;  mav  reach  the  lefl  side 
of  the  heart,  may  be  distributed  over  the  arteries, 
and  that  thus  distributed  it  possesses  tho  power  of 
restoring  general  muscular  irritability  and  the  ex- 
ternal nianifest-ations  of  life.  In  one  of  his  experi- 
ments upon  a  dog,  tlie  writer,  by  introducing  blood 
heated  to   DO'  Fahr.   into  the  coronary  arteries 


(pumping  it  in  by  the  rhythmic  movement  of  ft 
syringe  piston),  succeeded  in  making  the  heart 
(which  till  tlie0  was  still,  cold,  and  partly  rigid) 
pulsate  perfectly  for  at  least  twenty  minutes. 

The  Luminosity  of  Phosphortut, — Herr  W.  Mul- 
ler,  of  Perleberg,  gives  an  explanation  of  the  well- 
known  luminosity  exhibited  by  phosphorus  in  tho 
dark.  It  depends  on  slow  combustion  or  combi- 
nation with  oxygen;  but  does  not  take  place  in 
pure  oxygen,  except  when  it  is  diluted  by  other 
gases,  as  is  the  case  in  the  atmosphere.  In  otkier 
atmospheres,  as  hydrogen  or  nitrogen,  the  phe- 
nomenon does  not  occur. 

Diamonds. — Professor  Tyndall  has  just  succeed- 
ed in  igniting  a  diamond  in  oxygen  by  the  concen- 
trated rays  of  the  electric  light  He  has  no  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  ignite  it  by  tho  purely  invisible 
rays  from  the  same  source.  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  a  new  locality  for  diamonds  is  reported 
by  Herr  Gustav  Rose,  of  Berlin,  which  may  bo 
considered  the  first  in  Europe,  if  the  western  alouo 
of  the  Ural  is  placed  out  of  the  question.  The 
stone  referred  to  was  found  in  the  granite  quarries 
of  Count  Schonborn  in  Bohemia,  and  has  been  un- 
questionably identified  as  a  diamond,  both  by  the 
combustion  of  a  splinter  into  pure  carbonic  acid, 
and  by  its  physical  and  miueralogical  properties. 
Its  weight  is  57  milligrammes;  it  is  cubical  in 
shape,  and  is  of  light  yellow  color,  and  is  probibly 
not  the  only  one  to  be  discovered.  ProC  Wohler, 
of  Gottingen,  has  also  discovered  minute  diamoodi 
in  a  piece  of  platinum  from  Oregon. 

Cinchona  CnltivcUion. — We  learn  from  a  report 
just  issued  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke,  officiating  supers 
intendent  of  the  Botenic  Garden  at  Calcutta,  and 
in  charge  of  the  Cinchona  cultivation  in  Bengal, 
that  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  is  greatly  ezimd- 
ing  in  India,  the  Goverumeot  plaiitatk>n  at  Dar- 
jceling  being  especially  prc^sperous,  where  three 
distinct  species  of  the  Peruvian  bark  are  cultivated 
with  success,  and  nearly  1,000  acres  are  under 
cultivation.  A  plantation  has  also  been  estabh 
lished  at  Nunklow  in  the  Khasia  Hills.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  cinchona  has  now  been  suooessfully 
introduced  into  St.  Helena  and  the  Azores. 

• 

AnthrojMphagu — We  learn  iVom  the  In$tiJbU  of 
the  24th  of  January  that  M.  Quatrefages  has  pre- 
sented a  note  to  M.  Garrigou  on  certain  bones  of 
man  that  he  has  found  in  a  cave,  aud  which  have 
been  split  longitudinally,  apparently  to  permit 
them  to  be  used  for  various  domestic  purposes. 
Ho  cites  them  as  constituting  an  additional  proof 
that  the  pre-historic  races,  who  were  dwellers  in 
caves,  wore  anthropophagous. 

A  Xew  Electro'iypographic  ifiidhi^M— The 
Prench  have  been  more  speedy  than  ourselffs  in 
putting  into  operation  tlie  modem  inventions  in 
telegraphy.  Hughes'  American  madiiDO.  which 
delivers  tho  message  in  long  printed  strips,  like  a 
tailor's  measure,  is  employed  on  all  the  great  rail- 
way lines  in  France  ;  and  the  delicate  ajiparatosof 
M.  Meyer,  which  faithfully  transmiti  antogrsphs, 
drawings,  Oriental  characters,  or  whatever  tiis 
sender  may  fancy  to  trace  on  the  meUlJio  pspsr, 
is  now  used  on  the  Lyons  railway.  A  new  sleo- 
tro-typographic    machine,  the    taiventlon   of  iL 
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Henri  Fontaine,  a  French  barrister,  Is  now  at 
work  in  one  of  the  public  offices  in  Paris.  The 
object  of  this  machine  is  to  print  oflf  with  economj* 
and  rapidity  the  quantity  of  short  papers  required 
in  law  courts,  public  and  private  offices,  or  com- 
mercial bouses,  now  executed  by  the  longer  and 
more  expensive  processes  of  printing  or  auto- 
graphy. The  machine  of  M.  Fontaine,  like  the 
electric  telegraph,  is  on  the  principle  of  substituting 
fixed  for  movable  types,  one  type  only  being  em- 
ployed for  the  same  letter ;  thus  dispensing  with 
the  ponderous  and  bulky  movable  types  of  the 
printer.  Steel  types,  representing  the  different 
characters  u&ed  in  printing  (capitals,  small  letters, 
italics,  Ac.),  are  ranged  round  two  horizontal  disks, 
placed  one  over  the  other.  Above  these  is  an- 
other metallic  circle  divided  into  notches  corre-t 
spending  with  the  type  below.  By  a  very  simple 
machinery,  as  the  handle  or  bar  in  the  centre 
presses  against  the  notch  representing  the  letter 
required,  an  electric  shock  lowers  the  type  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  rolled  round  a  cylinder  placed  be- 
neath, prints  the  letter,  and  again  returns  to  its 
place.  The  operation  is  so  rapidly  performed  that 
a  hundred  letters  may  be  easily  printed  in  a  min- 
ute. When  completed,  the  paper  is  transferred 
to  the  lithographic  stone  to  be  worked  off.  Hie 
great  recommendation  of  Mr.  Fontaine's  machine 
is  its  great  simplicity,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  worked,  its  convenient  size  (about  3 
feet  by  2),  and  its  moderate  cost.  The  typography 
is  remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  finely  engraved  steel  types. 

The  Ass. — Upon  two  nights  during  the  past  few 
weeks  the  learned  Academicians  of  France  fell  to 
discussing  the  periods  at  which  the  horse  and  the 
ass  became  domesticated  animals.  Professor  Owen, 
after  a  late  study  of  the  tablets  and  inscriptions 
illustrating  Egyptiun  life  and  usages  some  six 
thousand  years  ago,  had  stated  that  horses  and 
asses  are  absent  from  these  careful — and  no  doubt 
reliable — representations;  and  his  inference  had 
been,  that  the  founders  of  Egyptian  civilization 
immigrated  at  an  epoch  anterior  to  the  subjugation 
and  impressment  oi  these  animals.  To  tins  state- 
ment a  later  Egyptologist,  M.  Lenormant,  demur- 
red, in  so  far  as  the  ass  is  concerned :  for  he  had 
accumulated  a  fund  of  evidence,  from  pictorial 
records,  to  prove  that  the  meek  beast  was  a  bearer 
of  men's  burdens  as  far  back  as  the  most  antique 
mural  paintings  carry  us — some  six  thousand 
years,  at  least ;  an  age  that  ought  to  make  us  re- 
vere the  donkey.  Not  so  the  horse;  there  is  no 
evidence  of  his  service  to  men  before  the  days  of 
the  shepherd  kings,  or  some  Sixteen  centuries  be- 
fore our  era.  This  was  M.  Lenormant's  case; 
whereupon  M.  Faye — whose  reputation,  by  the 
way,  is  astronomical,  and  not  arclia^ological — up- 
rose, and  stated  that,  inasmuch  as  mules  are  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  xxxvi.  24,  there  must  have  been 
horses  in  Canaan  long  before  M.  Lenormant's  as- 
signed period.  This  brought  a  caution  from 
M.  Milne-Edwards  against  accepting  the  Scriptural 
translation,  inasmuch  as  the  translators  were  not 
naturalists,  and  the  mules,  by  them  so  called,  were 
a  distinct  species.  The  Biblical  mule  must  remain 
a  doubtful  animal :  there  is  more  confusion  about 
its  history  than  it  would  become  us  to  plunge  Into. 
A  Hebrew  scholar  who  is  also  a  naturalist  might 


unravel  the  mystery ;  but  the  combination  is  not 
probable — 

Hebrew  roots 

Do  flourish  most  in  barren  ground. 

7%«  Solar  Prominences. — Dr.  Zollner  has  taken 
some  remarkable  views  of  solar  prominences  ob- 
served by  aid  of  the  spectroscope — with  an  open 
slit.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  series 
are  six  taken  within  the  course  of  twenty-threo 
minutes.  The  prominence  observed  changed 
figure  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.  Its  height 
varied  from  about  thirty-five  to  about  forty 
seconds,  or  from  about  14,000  to  about  16,000 
miles;  but  the  changes  of  figure  were  most 
singular.  At  first  the  prominence  was  bowed 
towards  the  right,  the  centre  of  its  apparent  mass 
lying  some  2,000  miles  from  an  upright  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  narrow  base.  Ten 
minutes  later  the  prominence  had  not  only 
changed  in  figure,  but  had  become  perfectly  up- 
right. It  resembled  at  this  time  a  tree,  with  an 
upright  stem  occupying  about  one-third  of  its 
total  height.  Only  two  minutes  later  the  greater 
part  of  the  stem  had  vanished  and  the  mass  of 
the  prominence  had  passed  over  towards  the  lefl. 
Three  minutes  later  a  complete  change  had  passed 
over  the  figure  of  the  prominence ;  it  now  re- 
sembled an  A,  the  left-hand  stroke  representing 
what  had  beei)  the  stem,  and  tho  down  stroke 
abnormally  thick.  Eight  minutes  later  it  had 
again  changed  totally  in  aspect ;  now  resembling 
a  camel's  head  turned  towards  the  right.  When 
the  enormous  real  volume  of  the  prominence  is 
considered,  these  changes  cannot  but  be  looked 
upon  as  highly  significant  We  may  foel  con- 
vinced that  processes  of  enormous  violence  must 
be  in  action  to  occasion  movements  so  rapid.  Mr. 
Lockyer's  estimates  of  the  rate  at  which  tho 
solar  cyclonic  storms  sweep  on  their  course,  are 
fully  justified  by  these  observed  motion  of  dis- 
placement. 

Buried  Alive. — ^A  paper  lately  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  SciefUific  Gpinioriy  entitled  the  Physiol- 
ogy of  Trance,  by  Dr.  T.  E.  Clark,  In  which  some 
very  curious  facts  were  stated.  The  following 
case  of  a  native  Indian,  who  was  buried  for  a 
whole  month,  is  quoted  from  Braid,  and  in  these 
days  of  Welsh  fasting  girls  may  be  of  interest 
In  the  fioor  of  the  house  was  a  hole,  about  3  ft. 
long,  2^  ft.  broad,  and  the  same  in  depth,  or  per- 
haps a  yard  deep,  in  which  ho  was  placed  in  a 
sitting  posture,  sewed  up  in  a  linen  shroud,  with 
his  knees  doubled  up  towards  the  chin.  Two 
heavy  slabs  of  stone,  5  or  6  ft.  long,  several 
inchos  thick,  and  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
mouth  of  the  grave,  were  then  placed  over  him  so 
that  he  could  not  escape.  The  doors  were  closed 
with  masonry,  and  a  guard  placed  around  the 
building.  At  the  expu*ation  of  a  month  the  grave 
was  opened,  and  after  certain  processes  had  beon 
gone  through  the  Indian  revived. 

The  Iron  Age  in  Egypt. — The  researches  of  tho 
German  Egyptologist,  Lautb,  have  established 
that  the  iron  age  in  Egypt  belongs  to  a  much 
more  remote  period  than  was  hitherto  supposed, 
on  the  faith  of  the  Greek  historian,  Agatharchi- 
des.  The  word  ba — the  Egyptian  name  of  iron 
•^has  been  metwith  in  documents  datmg  about  four 
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thousaod  years  before  our  era.  Some  mention  it 
with  the  qualifloalion,  nepeu^  *.'«.,  celestial.  Those 
are,  no  doubt,  the  aerolites,  whose  frequent  incan- 
descent condition  may  have  suggested  to  the  an- 
cients the  idea  of  smelting  minerals.  Moreover, 
the  aspect  of  the  well-wrought  stones  of  the 
Pyramids  should  have  led  to  the  presumption  that 
the  Egyptians  knew  the  use  of  iron.  In  Greece 
and  Italy,  the  use  of  this  metal  only  commenced 
about  the  seventeenth  century  b.c.  ;  in  Graul,  in  the 
eighth  century ;  and  in  the  Scandinavian  North 
only  at  the  commencement  of  our  era. —  OosmoSf 
Aug.  I,  1868. 

7%«  Stone  Age  in  Bjypt.—K  letter  has  been  ad- 
dressed by  Messrs.  Ilamy  and  Lenormant  to  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  to  prove  that  Egypt  has 
had  its  stone  age  as  well  as  Europe.  Their  let- 
ter is  dated  from  Luxor,  and  they  write  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy: — "  We  beg  you  to 
communicate  to  the  members  a  discovery  we  have 
just  made,  in  the  course  of  a  journey  to  Upper 
Egypt,  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Khedive,  which  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to 
that  learned  body.  The  existence  of  an  ag^  of 
stone  in  Egypt  has  often  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. The  facts  we  are  about  to  relate  will, 
wo  think,  give  some  information  that  will  exercise 
an  influence  on  the  opinions  entertained  hitherto 
on  that  question.  On  the  elevated  plat3au  which 
divides  the  celebrated  valley  Biban-ol-Molouk 
from  the  escarpments  which  overlook  the  Phara- 
onic  odidces  of  Deir-cl-Bahari  we  have  ascertained 
the  presence  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  wrought 
flints,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the 
extent  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  square  yards. 
These  wrought  flints,  which  are  of  the  well-known 
type  designated  arrow -heads,  lance-hcads,  lanceo- 
lated  axes,  knives,  scrapers,  eta,  evidently  con- 
stitute the  remains  of  an  ancient  manufactory, 
according  to  all  probability  pre-historic,  and  ex- 
actly resembling  those  known  in  France  under  the 
denomination  of  "  factory  of  the  neolithic  period." 
MM.  Ballard,  Quatrefages,  Wurtz,  Jamin,  Broca, 
Berthelot.  with  whom  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
bo  travelling,  were  witnesses  of  the  discovery, 
and  authorize  us  to  declare  that  they  verify  the 
origin  of  the  specimens  collected  by  us,  and  their 
similitude  to  those  found  in  Europe.  The  best  of 
them  we  propose  to  deposit  in  the  Museum  of  St. 
Germain,  where  they  can  be  inspected  by  con- 
noisseurs in  antiquarian  subjects." 

Pre-hishric  Man. — A  somewhat  remarkable  dis- 
covery of  human  and  animal  remains  has  been  com- 
municated by  Professor  Capellini,  of  Bologna,  to 
the  Oazetta  deW  Emilia.  The  Professor,  on  his 
return  from  Denmark,  whither  he  had  gone  to  be 
present  at  the  International  Pre-historic  Congress, 
was  rendered  so  zealous  by  what  he  had  heard 
there,  that  he  was  induced  to  make  many  excur- 
sions in  the  neighborhood  of  Spczzia.  In  the 
course  of  these  excursions  he  visited  many  cav- 
erns, and  in  one  of  these  he  was  successful  in 
discovering  traces  of  pre-historic  man.  This  was 
in  a  grotto  in  the  island  of  Palmeria,  the  access 
to  which  was  difficult  and  dangerous.  Here  he 
caused  excavations  to  be  made;  and  the  result 
was  the  discovery  of  numerous  flint  and  stone 
implements,  the  workmanship  of  which  showed 
they  belonged  to  the  earliest  period  of  the  stone 


age.  Besides  these  wrought  implemenls  and  va- 
rious other  objects  brought  into  the  csTem  by  ita 
human  occupants,  he  found  a  tensiderable  quan- 
tity of  bones  of  animals  mingled  with  bones  of 
human  beings.  The  condition  of  these  latter 
bones,  he  says,  ^'  would  justify  the  inferenoe  that 
the  grotto  had  been  inhabited  by  anthropophagi, 
and  that  the  Italians  of  that  epoch  were  cannibals, 
like  their  contemporaries  in  Belgium,  France,  and 
Denmark.  Among  the  human  bonea,  I  found 
those  of  women,  and  part  of  the  jawbone  of  a 
child  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Some  of 
these  bones  were  entire;  others  were  partiaBy 
calcined.  In  the  centre  of  the  cave  it  was  possi- 
ble to  discern  traces  of  a  flre-plaoe.  Whoever 
has  busied  hhnself  in  pre-historic  researcbes, 
whoever  has  read  Spring  s  excellent  work  on  the 
Chauvaux  cavern  in  Belgium,  and  the  writings  of 
other  authors  on  the  subject  of  the  caverns  In 
France,  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  discov- 
eries in  the  island  of  Palmeria  prove  that  the 
Italians  were,  as  I  have  said,  man-eaters.  For 
the  present  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  direct 
the  attention  of  naturalists  to  the  subject  The 
Cyclopeans  spoken  of  in  the  laUe  were  probably 
these  cannibals." 

A  Xebula  suspected  to  be  nearer  to  us  than  eertm 
Fixed  Stars. -^r.  Le  Sueur  has  studied  the 
celebrated  nebula  around  it  Argfts  with  the 
fine  four-feet  reflector  by  Grubby  recently  sent 
out  for  the  Melbourne  Observatory.  Ha  finds  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  of  the  stars  mapped  by 
Sir  John  Herschel  liave  changed  either  in  sitoa- 
tion  or  in  brilliancy.  But  the  nebula  shows  so 
many  indications  of  change,  that  he  has  been  lad 
to  the  opinion  that  it  lies  nearer  to  us  thaa  the 
fixed  stars  seen  in  the  same  field  of  riew.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  he  expresses  merely  the 
view  suggested  to  him  by  the  appearanos,  and 
changes  of  appearance,  of  the  nebida.  There  srr 
no  means  whatever  of  determming  whether  the' 
nebula  is  nearer  to  us  or  farther  from  us  than  the 
stars  with  which  it  seems  associated.  It  \b,  how- 
ever, possible,  that  if  the  nebula  is  reaUjr  as- 
sociated with  those  stars,  the  fiict  may  bo  re- 
cognized by  peculiarities  in  the  apparent  more- 
ments  of  the  nebular  masses.  It  seems  diflteolt 
to  study  Sir  John  Herschers  pictures  of  the  brs- 
gular  nebula)  without  being  led  to  the  oplnioa 
that  stars  and  nebulss  are  actually  mixed  up 
together.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
Mr.  Le  Sueur's  pictures  of  the  great  nebula  cannot 
be  explained  as  due  to  motions  of  the  nebular 
masses  around  the  stars.  His  present  opinion  is, 
however,  that  we  have  mentioned  above. 

The  discovery  is  interesting,  coming,  as  it  does, 
so  soon  after  the  enunciation  by  Mr.  Fkoctor  of 
the  theory  that  nebulss  are  not  external  galarJeSi 
but  belong  to,  and  fall  within,  the  sidereal  qritsoL 

Sir  John  Herschel,  commenting  on  thla  Tisw, 
remarks  that  possibly  the  nebulm  may  be  minia- 
tures of  our  galaxy  within  its  limits. 

Expansion  of  Water  in  Frsaing, — ^Herr  BlldoriC 
of  Berlin,  makes  the  expansion  of  water  in 
freezing  very  evident  by  the  following  Mmeri- 
ment,  whidi  was  performed  at  a  meeting  oi  tiie 
Chemical  Society.  Strong  oast-iron  tubes  were 
filled  with  water,  closed  with  a  doae-fitting  acfew, 
and  placed  in  a  f^eeiing  ndxture.     In  a  few 
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minntes  the  water  freezes  and  shiTors  the  cubea 
to  pieces  with  a  loud  report  It  appears,  however, 
from  the  No.  of  the  liivisia  Contemporariea  for 
Jan.,  1870,  that  M^  Barth^lemy,  professor  in  the 
Lyceum  of  Pau,  attacks  the  theory,-  universally 
adopted  by  physicists,  that  water  expands  in  the 
act  of  freezing,  and  attributes  the  bursting  of  a 
bottle  containing  water  which  is  allowed  to 
freeze,  to  a  development  of  gas  from  the  water  at 
the  moment  of  its  congelation.  In  the  Jan.  No. 
of  the  London^  Edinburgh^  and  Dublin  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,  however,  Rev.  Canon  Moseley 
reviews,  in  an  article  **  On  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties of  ice,"  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory, 
showing  that,  in  the  winters  of  1845  and  1846, 
three  independent  observers,  Schumacher  of 
Copenhagen,  Moritz  of  Dorpat,  and  Pohrt  of 
Pultowa,  investigated  the  subject,  and  arrived  at 
an  almost  identical  result  for  the  coefficient  of 
linear  expansion,  viz.,  about  .000065  for  V  B. 
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Mr.  Jai-vea  on  the  Influence  of  Art  Museums. — 
The  educational  advantages  of  galleries  and  mu- 
seums, and  their  conservative  and  refining  influ- 
cnce  on  society,  in  teaching  respect  for  the  past, 
and  affording  the  means  of  estimating  the  actual 
progress  of  manners  and  ideas  of  various  races, 
are  less  notably  considered.  In  America  the 
popular  notion  of  them  is  simply  as  depositories 
of  curiosities  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  but  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  critically  examined. 
The  general  impression  of  their  contents  is  that 
they  are  well  enough  for  those  who  made  them, 
but  we  have  got  beyond  all  this.  Even  for 
no  higher  purpose  they  deserve  to  be  multiplied; 
for  they  beguile  many  from  haunts  of  vice,  and 
in  the  end  will  assuredly  come  to  be  esteemed  on 
more  rational  if  not  resthetic  grounds.  As  it  has 
taken  several  centuries  to  reduce  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  us  as  a  race  to  a  mere  negative  state, 
probably  it  will  take  as  many  more  of  culture  and 
encouragement  In  the  opposite  direction  to  make 
it  a  vital  force  again. 

•  ••••• 

Few  persons  have  any  conception  of  the  crowd 
of  visitors  a  gallery  attracts.  A  conjecture  of 
the  number  that  visit  the  Louvre  and  Versailles 
museums  may  be  hazarded  from  the  fact  that 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  francs  are  re- 
ceived annually  from  the  sale  of  catalogues, 
which  are  probably  not  bought  by  one  visitor  in 
twetity.  Before  canes  and  umbrellas  were  ad- 
mitted with  their  owners,  one  hundred  thousand 
francs  were  taken  in  one  year  from  their  deposit 
at  the  doors.  At  the  current  fee  of  two  sous  each 
this  sum  would  represent  one  million  persons  who 
brought  these  articles  with  them.  Undoubtedly 
there  were  very  many  more  who  did  not  thus  en- 
cumber themselves.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
inhabitants  of  any  city  are  less  disposed  to  enjoy 
their  own  sights  than  thoae  who  are  obliged  to 
journey  to  see  them.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
compute  that  one  miUion  Parisians  do  not  fur- 
nish one-tenth  part  of  the  frequenters  of  their 
galleries.  The  statistics  of  the  British  Museum 
g^ve  corresponding  results.  They  exhibit  indirect- 
ly the  pecuniary  advantages  conferred  on  those 


communities  which  possess  artistic  attractions  of 
sufficient  interest  to  draw  to  them  Vast  con- 
courses of  sight-seers,  independent  of  the  instruc- 
tion and  enjoyment  they  proffer  to  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  Indeed,  not  a  tew  towns  in  Europe 
may  be  said  almost  to  live  on  their  old  art, 
which  really,  especially  in  Italy,  constitutes  for 
the  whole  country  a  productive  capital  of  untold 
value,  supporting  a  large  number  of  people.  As 
is  natural  in  America,  we  think  more  of  s  ab- 
lishing  railroads  and  other  channels  of  commerce. 
But  were  one  of  our  towns  to  own  a  great  museum, 
visitors  would  flock  thither  from  all  parts  of  the 
Union  in  such  numbers  as  would  soon  repay  its 
outlay,  and  leave  it,  as  it  were,  a  free  gift  to  pos- 
terity, with  a  prolific  income  for  the  benefit  of 
the  citizens  at  large.  The  pecuniary  gain  would 
be  none  the  less  because  chiefly  flowing  in 
from  indirect  sources.  Providence  so  regulates 
cause  and  effect  that  the  best  things  morally,  in- 
tellectually, and  sesthetically  are  certain  of  the 
best  consequences,  in  not  merely  these  respects, 
but  ultimately  in  material  well-being.  To  use  an 
expressive  Americanism,  Central  Parks  "pay." 
So  do  national  museums,  as  that  city  will  discov- 
er which  is  the  first  to  found  one  on  a  Central 
Park  scale  of  organization  and  administration. — 
Art  Thoughts. 

A  History  of  Engraving. — An  interesting  col- 
lection of  prints,  produced  by  various  processes, 
and  recently  brought  together  at  the  House  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  in  London,  is  of  an  historical 
character.  In  arranging  it  the  object  has  been  to 
illustrate  the  results  attained  by  each  of  the  pro- 
cesses employed,  rather  than  to  point  attention  to 
the  works  of  any  particular  masters  of  schools  of 
art.  The  series  begins  with  examples  of  prints 
from  wood  or  metal  blocks,  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, and  of  plain  as  well  as  colored  impres- 
sions obtained  by  their  means,  but  by  a  single 
operation  of  the  printing  press. 

A  London  paper,  noticing  this  collection,  says : 
"A  set  of  impressions  from  the  blocks  cut  by 
Bewick  illustrate  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
wood  engraving  was  advanced  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  examples  of  split  prints  from 
the  pages  of  the  lUtuitrated  Neva  show  the  means 
which  have  been  employed  to  aid  collectors  in 
completing  their  series  from  the  pages  of  periodi- 
cals and  the  Uterature  of  our  own  times.  Prints 
from  engraved  copperplates  follow,  and  they 
illustrate  the  results  attained  by  simply  cutting 
away  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  plate 
by  the  engraver ;  the  action  of  acids,  as  applied 
in  the  production  of  etchings ;  and  the  resudt  of 
a  combination  of  etching  and  engraving,  as  those 
arts  were  practised  at  the  period  when  Hogarth 
began  his  career. 

"  The  next  set  illustrates  engravings  upon  steel, 
and  lithography.  Following  the  lithographic 
examples  is  a  large  series  of  prints  in  carbon  ob- 
tained by  a  variety  of  photographic  processes.  It 
is  curious  to  remark  that  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  of  our  print-producing  powers  have 
each  been  based  upon  entirely  distinct  principles. 
As  greater  facilities  for  producing  prints  have 
been  demanded,  a  weaker  and  apparently  less 
durable  source  of  production  has  been,  and  ap- 
pears, in  the  future,  to  be  still  more  resorted  to. 
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Thus,  in  the  past  pcriodi  engpravings  wero  exe- 
cuted and  prints  obtaiued  fVom  copper  and  steel 
plates.  At  present  wood-blocks  and  lithographic- 
stones  are  employed,  but  the  future  of  our  art- 
producing  power  appears  likely  to  rest  oa  what 
are  apparently  still  loss  durable,  viz.,  gums,  resins, 
and  gelatine. 

*'  The  series  is  brought  to  a  close  by  juxtaposing 
the  works  of  Doo,  Cousins,  Landseer,  and  others, 
engravers  of  our  own  times,  as  published  by  Mr. 
Graves,  with  the  series  of  carbon  prints  obtained 
by  means  of  gelatine,  as  in  the  photo -gal  vano- 
graphic  process  of  Ilerr  Paul  Pretsch ;  prints  in 
gelatine  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  the  Auto- 
type Company  of  London,  and  Woodbury's  pro- 
cess ;  and  prints  from  gelatine  as  seen  in  the  ex- 
amples of  M.  Tessier  du  Motay,  of  Paris,  and  Ilerr 
Albert,  of  Alunich.  The  collection  consists  of 
about  300  examples,  and  presents  a  sort  of  pan- 
oramic view  of  prints  and  reprodvictive  art  dur- 
ing the  past  century  and  a  half,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  direction  in  which  wo  must 
look  in  the  future.*' 

Kaulbach, — There  is  not  in  all  Munich  a  more 
industrious  worker  than  Kaulbach.  Go  to  him  as 
often  as  you  may,  you  are  sure  to  find  him  in  his 
studio,  in  a  loose  coat  lined  with  fur,  standing  be- 
fore his  easel,  now  working  at  this  chalk  drawing 
of  some  story  from  Goethe  or  Shakspeare,  now  at 
a  cartoon,  and,  more  rarely,  at  an  oil  picture. 
Drawing  is  hiajf^orte,  and  what  he  delights  in.  And 
a  pleasure  it  is  to  watch  him  as,  with  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  ho  draws  with  sure  hand  the  outlines 
of  a  human  figure.  No  workman  under  an  over- 
seer is  more  regular  at  his  work  than  he.  Now 
and  then  he  gives  himself  a  holida}',  but  it  is  very 
rarely,  and  there  must  be  some  circumstance  which 
has  led  to  the  unusual  occurrence.  The  cause 
generally  is  the  completion  of  some  task  on  which 
he  had  been  long  at  work;  and  then  he  gives  him- 
self a  holiday,  and,  if  it  be  summer,  stays  at  home 
in  his  shady  garden,  reading  a  volume  of  Scott  or 
Shakspeare.  If  it  be  winter  time,  his  pastime  is 
to  play  with  some  bit  of  satire,  political  or  other ; 
and  he  enjoys  the  fun  as  this  figure  or  that  group 
grows  into  form,  and  a  happy  touch  gives  the 
character  intended.  One  such  cartoon,  life  eize,  I 
remember  seeing  a  year  or  two  ago.  It  was 
*'Germauia,"  a  nobly-proportioned  woman,  with 
fine  head  and  thoughtful  countenance,  armed  too, 
with  a  mighty  sword  girded  to  her  side  to  do  bat- 
tle should  need  be.  Her  commanding  figure  and 
strong  limbs  showed  that,  womanly  as  she  was,  she 
might  be  a  leader  in  the  fight,  but  all  her  attention 
was  absorbed  by  an  open  book,  marked  *'  Philo- 
sophy," which  she  held  in  her  hand ;  and  so  in- 
tense was  her  attention,  she  did  not  perceive  that, 
as  she  walked  on,  the  crown  which  clasped  her 
head  was  falling  down  backwards,  and  would  be 
lost. 

A  large  cartoon,  which  Kaulbach  began  long 
ago  in  "  holiday  time,"  is  now  being  exhibited  for 
a  charitable  purpose,  and  has  called  forth  attacks 
and  reproaches  from  the  Ultramontane  party.  It 
represents  the  Grand  Inquisitor  Arbues  (whom  the 
Pope  canonized  two  or  three  years  ago)  going  to 
the  execution  of  an  heretical  iamily,  who  stand  in 
the  background.  The  stake  with  its  pile  of  wood 
is  seen  further  off,  and  a  troop  of  monks  in  solemn 
procession  are  adyancing  to  the  fatal  spot.    Be- 


side the  Inquisitor,  some  lervaots  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion are  collecting  the  moneys  and  valiiables  of 
which  the  condemned  fiunily  have  been  despoiled. 
A  day  or  two  ago  one  of  a  party  who  had  oome 
to  see  the  picture  was  explaining  the  subject  to 
his  friends,  when  a  gentleman  who  was  present 
grew  so  angry  that  a  scene  ensned.  *'  It  was  the 
imperative  duty  of  a  good  Catholic  to  destroy  soch 
a  calumnious  work,"  he  said ;  and  matters  went 
so  far  that  the  police  had  to  be  summoned ;  and 
since  then  an  extra  policeman  is  in  attendanee  at 
the  Academy  wher^  the  cartoon  is  exhibiting. 
Formerly  there  was  perhaps  no  town  as  large  as 
Munich  where  political  questions  were  so  littto  re- 
garded, for  what  did  not  immediately  oonoem  local 
interests  was  not  heeded,  and  the  elections  paved 
over  so  quietly  tliat  there  was  hardly  a  sign  of 
their  taking  place.  Now,  however,  a  batUe  is 
fought  at  the  hustings  as  exciting  and  determined 
as  elsewhere.  Over  nighty  as  it  were,  people  have. 
become  politicians,  and  this  change  has  been  pro- 
duced solely  by  the  encroachments  making,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  Rome,  and  Prussia  on  the  olher.^ 
The  Atfienceum, 

The  Sister  Arts. — ^Music  '  and  painting  are 
sister  arts ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  their  rela- 
tion has  ever  been  established  so  thoroughly  as 
it  has  been  lately  by  Mr.  Barrett,  of  the  London 
International  College.  We  know  that  artists  are 
often  musicians ;  we  are  constantly  fln^Ung  them 
exchanging  terminologies;,  their  Tooabnlailes 
contain  very  many  words  in  commoQ.  Tt«i 
some  people  instinctively  associate  oertain  sounds 
with  certain  colors,  like  the  blind  man  irbo  was 
reminded  of  scarlet  by  the  bUst  of  a  tmmpet 
But  Mr.  Barrett  has  shown  us  a  physteal  analogy 
between  tints  and  tones.  You  know  the  seren 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  or  the  solar  spectmmT 
These  have  often  been  compared  to  uie  seren 
notes  of  the  musical  scale.  Newton  started  the 
idea,  and  Mr.  Barrett  has  brought  it  home  to  m 
In  this  way : — Light  and  sound  are  ware  motions. 
Light-waves  are  extremely  smaU;  sonnd-waves 
are  larger.  The  colors  of  light  dc^nd  upon  Uie 
length  of  the  luminous  waves ;  the  notes  of  mosie 
depend  upon  the  length  of  the  sonorons  waves. 
For  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  wave- 
lengths have  recently  been  accurately  detemdned ; 
simihirly,  though  not  recently,  for  the  notes  of 
the  musical  scale.  In  the  latter,  the  undnli^ions 
decrease  in  length  as  we  ascend  the  gamat;  and 
there  is  a  like  decrement  as  we  ascend  the  chro- 
matic scale,  from  red  upwards  to  viotet;  and 
beyond,  where  there  are  some  lavender  raji  not 
ordinarily  perceptible.  Now  the  cnriona  flwt  is 
this— that  thA  relations  between  one  waTe-lmgth 
and  another  for  the  seven  primaty  colorB  ofme 
chromatic  scale  are  identical  with  the  rdMmM 
between  the  wave-lengths  for  the  seven  notoi  of 
the  musical  scale.  For  instance,  if  we  repteaent 
the  wave-leng^  for  the  note  0  by  the  number 
100;  then  D  is  89;  E,  80;  F,  79;  G,  eT;  A, 
60 ;  B,  53 ;  and  the  octave  C,  50.  (Humo  num- 
bers, bear  in  mind,  are  ratios,  not  abaofaite  quanti- 
ties. We  do  not  want  the  obBotitie  to  repmsnt 
the  retative.)  Turning  to  the  color  aoale :  if  we 
call  red  100,  then  the  ratios  for  waTS-leiigtlis  of 
orantce  will  bo  89:  yellow,  81 ;  green,  T5;  bine, 
67 ;  violet,  60 ;  and  lavender,  68.  ConiMkre  tba 
steps  of  the  two  scales,  and  joa  will  Md  the  aU 
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bat  exact  ag^reement  It  follows,  from  the  com- 
parison, that  for  each  combination  of  sounds 
pleasing  to  the  ear  there  is  a  related  combination 
of  colors  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  and  it  requires  no 
unreasonable  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive an  artist  determining  the  coloring  of  his 
picture  by  harmonizing  his  tones  upon  the  piano- 
forte. 

• 

Sonit  months  ago  there  were  exhibited  in 
one  of  the  galleries  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  London^  some  thirty  or  thirty-five  sets 
of  dccigns  submitted  in  competition  for  a  premium 
of  300  guineas  offered  by  the  Art  Union  Society 
of  London.  The  series  to  which  the  premium  was 
awarded  was  found  to  belong  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Selous, 
the  subject  illustrated  being  the  story  of  "  Here- 
ward  the  Wake  I  Last  of  the  English,"  by  Canon 
Elingsley,  which  originally  appeared  in  Good 
Word*,  The  hair-breadth  escapes  and  daring 
deeds  of  Hereward  are  strikingly  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Selous.  The  twenty  plates  have  been  engra- 
ved by  Mr.  C.  6.  Lewis,  and  these,  bound  in  a 
volume,  will  be  the  presentation  book  given  to 
each  Art  Union  subscriber  of  the  present  year. 

In  (he  Report  just  issued  by  the  Directors  of  the 
National  Gallery,  the  purchase  of  the  following 
pictures  during  the  year  1869  is  recorded: — "  The 
Courtyard  of  a  Dutch  Mansion,"  by  De  Hooghe ; 
"A  Man's  Portrait,"  by  Cuyp;  "A  Flower 
Piece,"  by  J.  Van  Huysum.  Ihese  three  have 
already  been  hung  in  the  Gallery.  Further,  there 
have  been  bought,  but  not  yet  placed,  **  An  Al- 
tar Piece,''  by  Marco  Marziale ;  and  a  *'  Madonna 
and  Child,"  by  Bartollomeo  Montagna.  John  Mar- 
tin's *' Destruction  of  Pompeii"  has  been  bought 
and  placed  at  South  Kensington.  So  the  galle- 
fies  of  the  old  world  grow,  while  we  sit  supinely 
in  our  seats  and  permit  opportunities  to  slip  by,  the 
like  of  which  we  shall  probably  not  soon  see 
again. 

Messrs.  Harper  Js  Brothers  have,  at  their  own 
expense,  engaged  Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  to 
erect  a  suitable  monument  over  the  grave  of  the 
historian  Hildreth,  late  American  Consul  at  Tri- 
este, who  is  buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  at 
Florence.  The  Messrs.  Harper  are  the  publishers  of 
all  Hildreth's  works,  and  this  act  of  generous 
thoughtfulness  is  not  less  honorable  to  them- 
selves than  to  the  dead  historian. 

The  sale  of  the  famous  "  San  Donate"  collec- 
tions of  Prince  Demidoff  has  been  in  prog^ss 
during  February  and  March,  and  has  been  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  prices  which  have 
been  paid  for  samples  of  the  boudoir  and  pastoral 
art  of  the  Louis  XV.  period,  as  compared  with 
the  sums  realized  from  important  Italian  pictures 
of  the  best  time. 
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Virginia  — The  elasticity  which  follows  the  ad- 
justment of  political  troubles  is  nowhere  more 
manifest  than  in  Virginia.  Though  but  few 
weeks  have  passed  since  she  was  readmitted  to 
her  old  place  in  the  list  of  States,  signs  of  the 
new  energy,  which  shall  yet  make  her  mountains 
vocal  and  her  valleys  rich,  are  everywhere  exhib- 


ited. The  wealth  which  Nature  has  stowed  away 
in  her  hills  will  not  much  longer  remain  useless 
to  man.  Her  exuberant  forests  will  yield  their 
tribute  to  the  wants  of  civilization.  Her  ex 
hausted  soil  will  be  revivified  by  new  appliances 
of  agriculture,  and  by  the  better  industry  which 
will  grow  out  of  the  inspiring  hopes  of  a  people 
who  cannot  fail  to  discern  the  dawn  of  a  now 
era.  The  roads,  which  are  little  more  than  paths 
and  horse-tracks,  will  give  place  to  others  which 
shall  answer  more  properly  the  demands  of  trans- 
portation; and  the  old  bcate  will  ore  long  fill 
wagons  and  cars  and  steamers  with  the  contribu- 
tions of  her  mines  and  the  products  of  her  soil. 

Capitalists  are  not  blind  to  these  prophecies  of 
the  early  future.     The  names  of  her  towns  and 
cities,  made  famous  by  old  and  by  recent  history, 
are  becoming  familiar  in  our  financial  marts ;  and 
enterprises,  which  recognize  the  needs  of   the 
present  and  anticipate  the  wants  of  the  coming 
time,  are  not  vainly  laid  before  our  people.      Es- 
pecially among  her  Ailroads  is  the  spirit  of  rapid 
rehabilitation  marvellously  exhibited.    The  roads, 
disused  and  deserted  during  the  war,  are  being 
refurnished  and  set  in  motion  again.     The  Vir- 
ginia and  East  Tennessee  Railroad,  thanks  to  the 
indomitable  energy  and  enterprise  of  Gron.  Ma- 
hone,  has  been  equipped  anew,  and  has  taken  its 
place  OS  a  most  important  link  in  tho  South-Wes- 
tem  railroad  system.  TbeRichmond  andYorkRiver 
Railroad  has  been  rebuilt;  the  Alexandria  and 
Fredericksburg  road  is  being  put  under  contract ; 
and  other  railroads  in  various  sections  are  in  pro- 
gress, or  soon  will  be.      Among  these,  none  are 
more  important  to  the  interests  of  the  State  than 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  running  from 
Charlottesville    westward   up    the   slopes    and 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Allogbanies,  to  the 
rich  mineral  lands  of  West  Virginia,  and   tho 
Fredericksburg  and  (Jordonsville  Railroad,  which 
connects  therewith  at  Charlottesville,  and  reaches 
the  Potomac  at  Belle  Plain.    By  the  former  road, 
the  vast  region  of  Central  and  Western  Virginia 
will  be  opened  up ;  while  by  the  latter  the  route 
to  tide-water  will  be  shortened  over  sixty  miles, 
and  the  distance  between  Virg^ia  and  New 
York  more  than  twenty  miles.     The  bonds  of 
these  two  roads  have  been  recently  put  upon  our 
market,  over  the  names  of  leading  bankers  of 
this  city,  and  afford  to  capitalists  a  most  desirable 
investment.      Virginia  is  virtually  a  new  and 
growing  country.    Her  old  habits  have  passed 
away  with  her  old  history.    The  days  to  come 
will  see  her  moving  rapidly  forward  to  her  proper 
place  among  the  States.    Her  lands  will  yet  bear 
the  price  which  inirinsic  value  and  admirable  lo- 
cation justify,  and  her  towns  and  villages  will 
swell  with  the  tide  of  immigration.      To  such 
fields,  whoso  values  are  rapidly  enhancing  under 
the  Impulse  of  enterprise,  there  is  a  resistless  at- 
traction for  capital,  and  unexampled  promise  of 
rich  returns.    Such  a  railroad  as  the  Fredericks- 
burg and  Qordonsvllle,  free  fh>m  the  competition 
of  parallel  lines,  opening  up  a  district  of  country 
full  of  commodities  which  the  world  needs,  and 
destined,  by  its  advantages  of  location  and  reduced 
distances,  to  become  an  important  trunk  line,  must 
certainly  command  the  attention  of  those  whose 
means  enable  them  to  control  such  enterprises. 
As  its  bonds,  advertised  in  our  columns  to-day, 
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by  the  well-known  bankers,  Drake  Brothers,  are 
based  upon  a  comploted  road,  costing  double  their 
amount,  a  bettor  security  would  be  hard  to  find ; 
while  the  road  itself  and  its  connections,  opening 
a  new  and  expeditious  route  between  the  North, 
the  South,  and  the  West,  must  rapidly  develop 
the  productiveness  and  availabilily  of  a  wide  re- 
gion, whose  teeming  wealth  of  Timber,  Coal,  and 
Iron  has  so  long  awaited  the  electric  touch  of  In- 
dustry and  Capital. — Daily  Tribune. 

Jerusalem. — A  friend  in  Jerusalem  writes : — 
"  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  b©  informed 
that  the  Hospital  of  the  Templars,  in  Jerusalem, 
which,  ever  since  the  last  defeat  of  the  Crusaders 
by  the  Moslems,  has  been  defiled  as  a  tanner^s 
yard,  was,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  given  to  him  by  the  Sultan ; 
and  that  it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Prus- 
sian authorities  to  restore  the  building  in  its  ori- 
ginal style.  The  outer  entrance  gate  and  much 
of  the  basement  of  the  inclosed  edifice  itself  re- 
main, and  are  superior  examples  of  the  architec- 
ture as  practised  by  the  Crusaders.  It  is  hoped 
that  those  relics  will  be  treated  reverentiaUy." — 
Athenceum. 

Difficulties  in  Vie  Way  of  Marriage  in  France. — 
When  a  marriage  is  being  *'got  up,"  a  distant 
relative  or  friend  of  one  of  the  parties  says  to  the 
connections  or  friends  of  the  other,  that  a  young 
man  or  a  young  lady  is  to  be  hoard  of  in  the  most 
eligible  conditions,  and  ofibrs  to  "  negotiate  "  the 
whole.  It  is  found  that  everything  suits,  and  the 
preliminaries  are  arranged  smoothly  enough,  when 
all  at  once  some  one  suggests  that  the  young  man 
has  been  brought  up  in  yery  indilTeront  senti- 
ments of  respect  to  the  Pope  personally,  that  he 
is  a  manner  of  **  Protestant "  indeed,  or  that  the 
young  lady  has  not  had  a  Jesuit  for  her  confess- 
or. From  this  moment  it  is  hard  to  describe  all 
the  difficulties  that  arise,  and  in  many  cases  make 
a  union  impossible,  which  otherwise  presented  a 
plurality  of  guarantees.  In  the  workings  of  this  new 
species  of  religion  the  Jesuits  have  introduced  a 
complete  innovation,  namely,  tho  clement  of  in- 
quisitiveuoss. .  People  dive  into  each  other's  se- 
cret chambers,  and  judge  each  other's  thoughts. 
They  will  fhid  out  what  their  neighbor  believes, 
and  how  he  "professes,"  and  how  he  stands 
towards  the  Pope's  Temporal  Power.  This  is  fast 
destroying  all  the  amenity  and  charm  of  Parisian 
intercourse,  and  bringing  out  the  disputations  and 
pedantic  element  which  has  lain  dormant  in  the 
French  character  since  tho  terrible  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Dr.  Underlines  Croton  Wiiie  Vineyards — 
These  now  celebrated  vineyards  deserve  the  re- 
nown they  liave  acquired  for  tho  productions  they 
have  so  long  yielded  of  pure  wines  of  the  best 
quality.  So  inestimable  for  use  as  medicine,  for 
communion  purposes,  for  invalid.s,  and  for  all  the 
occasions  wiiich  properly  require  a  safe,  pure,  and 
healthful  beverage,  they  aro  highly  commended 
by  physicians.,  They  are  needed  in  many  cases, — 
decay  of  health  and  strength — as  renovators  of  the 
system.  In  all  these  respects  Dr.  Underbill  is  a 
public  benefactor,  and  would  receive  the  thanks 
and  pntronago  of  all  who  would  enjoy  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  use  of  such  pure  products  of  the 


grape,  instead  of  the  noxious  and  vile  compounds 
sold  in  the  shops,  deleterious  to  both  health  and 
life.  We  have  known  Dr.  Underbill  for  many 
years  as  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  per- 
sonal worth,  and  we  commend  his  variety  of 
pure  wines  of  sufficient  aga  His  depot  is  at  Na 
744  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan.—TYiQ  Pentateud> 
tells  us  that  Bashan  was  once  inhabited  by  giants, 
and  it  has  been  argued  that  the  size  of  the  stone 
houses  shows  that  they  were  built  by  a  race  of 
abnormal  stature,  and  proves  the  date  of  their 
construction.  In  reality,  however,  the  private 
dwellings  are  the  reverse  of  gigantic,  and  the 
rooms  they  contain  aro  to  modern  ideas  small  If 
gates  are  sometimes  found  eight  feet  in  height, 
they  are  always  in  positions  where  animals,  as  well 
as  men,  had  occasion  to  pass  under  them,  and 
those  found  at  tho  present  day  in  similar  sitnations 
are  of  the  same  dimensions.  The  stone  doors 
guarding  the  entrances  to  the  vineyarda  around 
Tabreez  are  larger  and  more  massive  than  any  we 
saw  in  Bashan.  The  extent  and  number  of  .the 
ruined  towns  are  used  as  an  argument  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  the  sixty  fenced  cities  oonquered  and 
destroyed  by  Moses.  Travellers  aro  apt  to  forget 
that  Syria  formed  a  portion  of  the  Christian  em- 
pire of  Constantinople,and  that  in  the  fifth  century 
there  were  thirty-three  Christian  bishopa  in  the 
Hauran  alone.  The  population  which  built  the 
churches  and  the  theatres  was  quite  numerous 
enough  to  have  filled  the  ruined  houses  whidi 
now  remain.  If  any  buildings  older  than  our  en 
still  exist  in  the  Hauran,  they  are,  I  believe^  ex- 
ceptions, and  do  not  disprove  our  oondasion  that 
a  false  impression  is  given  by  describing  these 
ruins  as  *'  giant  cities.'^  It  is  not  of  Og  but  of  the 
Antonines.  not  of  the  Israelitish  but  of  the  Sara- 
cenic conquest,  that  most  travellers  in  the  Uaonn 
will  be  reminded." — Freshfiek^M  **  Central  Cauca- 
sus," 


w 


IIoio  Mr.  Peabody*s  Body  was  Embalmed. — The 
preservation  of  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr.  Pea- 
body  was  intrusted  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Perry. 
The  process  carried  out  consisted  in  injecting  the 
whole  body  through  the  arteries  wiUi  a  stroDg 
solution  of  arsenic,  containing  also  some  bichlo- 
rido  of  mercury.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards 
another  liquid,  consisting  of  a  saturated  solaUon 
of  tannin  acid,  was  thrown  in  with  a  view  of  ef- 
fecting the  gradual  conversion  of  the  g^tinous 
strictures  into  the  tanno-gelatine  or  the  basis  of 
eather.  None  of  the  viscera  were  removed  or 
disturbed,  and .  before  the  opening  into  the  chest 
required  for  the  infection  practirod  through  the 
aorta  was  closed,  an  arsenical  paste,  or  rather 
cream,  consisting  of  arsenic,  camphor,  and  spirits, 
was  introduced  into  the  thoracio  cavity,  also 
through  an  opening  in  tho  diaphragm  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  fi^ly  distributed 
about  Death  had  taken  place  about  two  days 
and  a  half  before  the  process  was  commenced, 
and  decomposition  had  set  in,  so  as  to  produce 
great  distension  of  the  abdomen ;  but  the  process 
was  found  to  check  all  this,  and  when  com^ted, 
all  signs  of  a  tendency  to  decomposition  were  re- 
moved. We  may  add  that  under  the  silk  shrond, 
and  upon  the  floor  of  the  coffin,  there  was  placed 
a  bed  of  well-burnt  animal  charooaL— Zoncst 
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sition  of  -^  or  -j^  of  rock  could  be  said 
to  have  been  deposited  year  after  year, 
without  break  and  without  intermission. 
If  there  be  one  thing  proved  more  than 
another,  it  is  that  there  is  an  interval  of 
time  between  any  two  strata  in  juxtapo- 
sition. That  rocks  are  deposited  in  dif- 
ferent strata  implies  a  break  of  continui- 
ty. The  same  fact  is  brought  more  vivid- 
ly to  notice  by  the  presence  of  one  rock 
on  the  upturned  waveworn  edges  of  an- 
other, such  as  may  be  seen  in  many  Silu- 
rian localities,  and  especially  in  the  Coal 
Measures  and  overlying  strata  in  Somer- 
setshire. These  breaks  have  been  proved 
by  Professor  Ramsay  to  represent  an  in- 
definite lapse  of  time,  which  in  some 
cases  must  have  been  very  considerable. 
The  rooks,  moreover,  as  we  find  them 
now,  are  confessedly  the  mere  rags  and 
tatters  of  those  that  have  been,  and  do 
not  represent  in  any  sense  whatever  a 
perfeci  and  unbroken  sequence.  To  what 
extent  the  present  strata  are  representa- 
tives of  the  entire  series  we  do  not  know, 
and  until  accurate  knowledge  on  this 
point  can  be  gained,  it  is  idle  to  divide 
their  total  thickness  by  any  hypothetical 
number  of  years.  The  breaks  in  the  suc- 
cession may  or  may  not  represent  a  lapse 
of  time  as  great  as  that  during  which 
the  existing  strata  were  formed.  Sir 
William  Thomson's  limit  of  years  there- 
fore cannot  be  tested  by  a  mere  sum  in 
division.  So  far  as  the  geological  evi- 
dence goes  we  are  in  profound  ignorance 
of  the  lapse  of  time  represented  by  the 
stratified  rocks;  they  are  as  likely  to 
have  been  deposited  in  one  million  as  in 
^ve  hundred  millions  of  years.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thomson  has  not  proved  that  his 
allowance  of  time  is  too  small  for  the 
geologists,  nor  has  Professor  Huxley 
proved  it  to  be  sufiicient  for  them  in  his 
argument  which  we  have  quoted. 

Professor  Huxley,  however,  carries  the 
war  successfully  into  his  opponent's 
camp,  by  showing  that  the  eminent  ma- 
thematicians and  physicists  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  tidal  re- 
tardation, or  that  the  sun  is  a  mere  cool- 
ing body,  like  a  hot  brick,  without  the 
power  of  renovation,  or  that  the  cooling 
of  the  earth  may  not  have  been  retarded 
by  an. atmosphere  containing  more  aque- 
ous vapor  than  our  own.  Until  all  these 
questions  are  finally  settled,  it  seems  to 
us  that  any  speculation  as  to  the  age  of 


the  earth  based  on  purely  mathematical 
considerations  must  be  worthless.  At 
present  there  are  no  data  for  their  solu- 
tion. 

The  principal  ground  of  difference  be- 
tween Sir  William  Thomson  and  the 
geologists  is  the  relation  of  geological 
time  to  our  unit  of  years.  If  we  use  the 
term  Silurian  epoch,  we  merely  refer  to 
that  indefinite  interval  between  the  Cam- 
brian and  the  Devonian  periods,  during 
which,  or  a  portion  of  which,  the  Silurian 
rocks  were  being  deposited,  not  to  an 
exact  and  well-defined  period,  like  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
geological  "  when  "  simply  means  before 
and  after  certain  observed  phenomena, 
w^hile  the  historical  involves  also  the 
idea  of  how  long  before  and  how  long 
after.  The  use  of  years  as  a  means  of 
reckoning  the  past,  therefore,  is  merely 
co-extensive  with  the  range  of  history. 
Who,  for  example,  would  dream  of  fix- 
ing the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  stone 
or  bronze  folk  in  Europe?  If,  then, 
years  cannot  be  made  use  of  in  the  com- 
putation of  events  that  happened  in  the 
period  immediately  outside  history,  how 
can  they  be  used  in  estimating  the  lapse 
of  time  between  even  the  latest  geologi- 
cal epoch  and  the  present  day?  Sir 
William  Thomson,  m  his  attempt  to 
limit  the  duration  of  life  on  earth  to  a 
maximum  of  five  hundred  million  years, 
errs  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
James  Croll,*  in  his  calculation  of  the  date 
of  the  glacial  period.  All  such  attempts  to 
gauge  the  geological  past  by  years  can 
only  end  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  examination 
of  Professor  Huxley's  definition  of  the 
present  state  of  geological  theory.  There 
are  three  great  schools  of  geological 
thought,  each  of  which  is  more  or  less 
antagonistic  to  the  other  two — Catas- 
trophism,  Uniformitarianism,  and  Evo- 
lutionism. The  first  of  these  accounts 
for  all  geological  phenomena  by  "the 
operation  of  forces  different  in  their  na- 
ture or  immeasurably  different  in  power, 
from  those  that  we  see  in  action  in  the 
universe.  The  doctrine  of  violent  up- 
heavals of  mountains,  of  the  sudden  de- 
pression of  continents,  of  universal  cata- 
clysms, and  the  like,  is  catastrophic,  in 
so  much  as  it  assumes  that  the  forces  by 
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wliich  they  were  brouplit  about  were 
more  intense  than,  or  dilferent  from,  any 
of  those  which  we  now  experience.  The 
Hindoo,  the  Egyptian,  and  the  Mosaic 
cosmogonies  may  be  quoted  as  examples 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Stoics.  During  the 
sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries  this  method  of  accounting  for 
geological  phenomena  was  almost  uni- 
versal, and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  popular  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  its  ex))onents  in  modern 
times  may  be  reckoned  IJaron  Humboldt, 
M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison. 

*'  The  crust  and  outline  of  the  earth  ".(writes 
the  latter,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Siluria), 
'*  are  full  of  evidences  that  many  of  the  ruptures 
nnd  overthrows  of  the  strata,  as  well  os  great 
denudations,  could  not,  even  in  millions  of 
years,  have  been  produced  by  agencies  like 
these  of  our  own  times  .  .  .  We  further 
njaintain  that  no  amount  of  time  (of  which  no 
true  geologist  is  ever  parsimonious  when  re- 
cording the  history  of  bygone  accumulations 
of  sediment,  or  of  the  diflerent  races  of  ani- 
mals they  contain)  will  enable  us  to  account 
lor  the  signs  ot  many  great  breaks  and  con- 
vulsions which  are  visible  in  every  mountain 
chain,  and  which  the  miner  encounters  in  all 
underground  workings." 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  exposition 
of  the  catastrophic  creed. 

The  second  or  the  uniformitarian,  is 
the  doctrine  of  Ilutton  and  Lyell,  by 
which  all  phenomena  in  the  past  history 
of  the  earth  are  ascribed  to  forces  identi- 
cal in  nature  with,  and  not  more  ener- 
getic than,  those  now  active  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  From  this  j)oint  of  view 
the  forces  that  are  now  bringing  about 
changes  so  gradually  that  they  almost 
escape  observation,  are  adequate  to  j>ro- 
duce  the  most  stupendous  geological  re- 
sults in  unlimited  time.  Things  have 
remained  duiing  the  remote  passt  very 
much  as  we  have  known  them  during 
the  last  two  or  three  thousand  years, 
and  the  equilibrium  of  nature  has  not 
been  destroyed,  although  local  changes 
have  taken  place.  According  to  Jlutlon, 
there  is  no  physical  evidence  "  of  a  be- 
ginning— no  i)rospect  of  an  end."  And 
in  this  he  is  lollowed  by  the  great  apostle 
of  the  Uniformitarian  school,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell. 

"As  geologists,  we  Icnm  that  it  is  not  only 
the  present  condition  of  the  clote  which  has 


been  suited  to  the  accommodation  of  myriads 
of  liviiig  creatures,  but  that  many  ibimer 
states  also  have  been  adapted  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  habits  of  prior  laces  of  beings;  the 
disposition  of  the  seas,  continents,  and  islands, 
and  the  climates  have  varied;  species  likewise 
have  been  changed ;  and  yet  they  have  been 
so  modelled  on  types  analogous  to  those  of 
existing  plants  and  animals  as  to  indicate 
throughout  a  perfect  harmony  of  design  and 
unity  of  purpose.  To  assume  that  the  evi- 
dence of  beginning  or  end  of  «o  vast  a  scheme 
lies  within  the  reach  of  oui  jMiilosophical  in- 
quiries, or  even  of  our  speculations,  nppearsto 
be  inconsistent  with  a  just  estimate  of  the  re- 
lations which  subsist  between  the  finite 
powers  of  man  and  the  attribute  of  an  infinite 
and  eternal  Being."  ♦ 

We  fully  endorse  Professor  Haxley's 
criticism  on  this  passage : — 

"  Why  for  all  time  must  the  geologist  be  con- 
tent to  regard  the  oldest  fossfiiferous  rocks  as 
the  ultima  thule  of  his  science,  or  what  is 
there  inconsistent  with  the  relations  between 
the  finite  and  the  infinite  mind,  in  the  as- 
sumption tliat  we  may  discern  somewhat  of 
the  beginning,  or  of  the  end,  of  thisspeek  and 
space  we  call  our  earth  ?  .  .  .  This  attempt 
to  limit  at  a  particular  point  the  progress  of 
inductive  and  deductive  reasoning  from  the 
things  which  are  to  those  which  were— this 
faithlessness  to  its  own  logic,  seems  to  me  to 
have  cost  uniformitarianism  the  place,  as  the 
permanent  form  of  geological  sprciilatioD, 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  held." 

'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  doe- 
trhie  lias  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
raising  geology  to  the  rank  which  it 
now  occupies  among  the  sciences,  and 
that  the  law  of  rigid  induction  which  it 
inculcates  has  led  to  most  important  re- 
sults; but  it  seems  to  ns  that  the  time 
during  which  vrer  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve existing  phenomena  is  too  short 
for  a  sweeping  generalization  as  to  those 
which  have  happened  in  the  immeaanr- 
able  past.  As  catastrophism  has  erred 
in  not  exhausting  the  known  caves,  be- 
fore flying  to  the  unknown,  so  nniformi- 
tarianism  has  erred  in  another  direction  in 
ignoring  all  speculation  of  a  state  of  things 
on  this  earth  different  from  that  which  we 
experience  at  the  present  day.  Both 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Hutton  have  fixed 
their  eyes  so  intently  on  the  stratified 
rocks  that  they  have  omitted  to  notice 
any  condition  of  things  which  existed 
beibre  those  rocks  were  formed  :-^ 
"  The  astronomer,"  writes  the  former,  "msy 
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find  good  reasons  for  ascribinj^  the  earth's 
form  to  the  original  fluidity  of  the  mass  in 
times  long  antecedent  to  the  first  introduction 
of  living  beings  into  the  planet;  but  the  geo- 
logist must  be  content  to  regard  the  earUest 
monuments  which  it  is  his  task  to  interpret 
*  as  belonging  to  ^  period  when  the  crust  had 
already  acquired  great  solidity  and  thickness, 
probably  as  great  as  it  now  possesses,  and 
when  volcanic  rocks,  not  essentially  differing 
from  those  now  produced,  were  formed  from 
time  to  time,  the  intensity  of  volcanic  heat 
being  neither  greater  nor  less  than  it  is 
now."  * 

In  another  passage,  however,  he  seems 
to  admit  that  the  earth  was  at  one  time 
fluid,  and  thus  he  accounts  for  its  present 
internal  heat;  but  he  merely  devotes 
one  short  paragraph  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Principles  f  to  this  most  important 
subject.  He  seems  moreover  to  trust 
to  the  renovating  powers  of  nature  for 
the  restoration  of  the  heat  which  is  ra- 
diated from  the  earth,  and  he  throws 
out  the  suggestion  that  it  may  be  restored 
by  electrical  forces — a  suggestion  which 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  earth's 
loss  by  radiation  is  made  up  by  the  ac- 
cess of  heat  from  without,  since  by  Mr. 
Grove's  experiments  it  has  been  shown 
that  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  motion 
are  convertible  terms.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  himself  would,  we  are  sure,  be 
very  unwilling  to  maintain  this  last  pro- 
position. If  the  original  molten  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  be  admitted,  as  we  be- 
lieve it  must  be,  the  uniformitarian  doc- 
trine cannot  be  maintained  in  its  entirety. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  refuse  to  re- 
cognize any  condition  of  things  existing 
on  this  earth  different  from  that  in  which 
we  now  live,  we  not  only  shut  ourselves 
<)ff  from  all  considerations  of  the  origin 
of  our  planet,  but  also  from  some  of  the 
more  interesting  and  valuable  deduc- 
tions of  modern  physics.  "  Inasmuch," 
argues  Sir  William  Thomson,  "  as  energy 
is  being  continually  lost  from  the  earth 
by  conduction  through  the  upper  strata, 
the  whole  quantity  of  plutonic  energy 
must  have  been  greater  in  past  times 
than  in  the  present."^  The  uniformi- 
tarian critic,  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review," 
gets  over  this  difficulty  by  the  device  of 
comparing  the  earth  to  a  man-of-war, 
and  its  store  of  potential  energy  to  the 

•  Principles,  vol.  ii.  p.  21 1.     f  ^ol.  ii.  p.  227. 
t  Of  Geological    Dynamics,    p.   21.      (Trans. 
GeoL  Soc.  Glasgow.) 


magazine,  and  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  gun  loaded  with  the  last  charge  of 
powder  in  the  ship  may  possibly  be  as 
effective  as  that  fired  with  the  first.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  quantity  of 
powder  in  store  does  not  influence  the 
fire  of  the  guns,  but  we  fail  to  see  how 
that  fact  bears  on  the  energy  stored  up 
in  the  earth.  Were  the  actual  terres- 
trial energy  as  completely  isolated  from 
the  potential  as  the  charge  in  the  gun 
from  the  powder  in  the  magazine,  the 
analogy  might  hold  good.  Since,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  reason  for  believing 
that  this  is  the  case,  we  must  look  upon 
the  argument  as  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
kick  a  stumblinc:  block  out  of  the  uni- 
formitarian  path.  We  shall  adduce  geo- 
logical evidence  that  the  terrestrial 
energy  was  greater  in  the  past  than  it 
is  now,  in  discussing  the  third  great 
geological  school,  although  in  the  survey 
of  the  stratified  rocks  there  be  no  direct 
proof  of  its  diminution. 

Catastrophisra  is,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  the  doctrine  of  a  past 
era  in  geological  inquiry ;  uniformitari- 
anism,  that  of  the  present ;  while  to  the 
third,  or  evolutionism,  he  assigns  the 
high  honor  of  being  that  of  the  future. 
The  evolutionists  of  the  present  day  are 
few  in  number  but  eminent  in  reputation. 
Dr.  Tyndall,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  and  Sir  William  Thom- 
son may  be  quoted  as  the  most  prominent 
leaders  in  Eiigland.  The  doctrine  of 
the  origin  of  species  is  indeed  merely 
evolutionism  applied  to  biology,  and  so 
far  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  may  also  be 
considered  to  belong  to  this  school.  Its 
founder  was  the  great  Emanuel  Kant, 
whose  work  in  physical  science  is  only 
now  beginning  to  be  duly  recognized : — 

"  Kant  (writes  Prof.  Huxley)  expounds  a 
complete  cosmogony,  in  the  shape  of  a  theory 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universe  from  diffused  atoms  of 
matter  endowed  with  simple  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces. 

'*  *  Give  me  matter/  says  Kant,  *  and  I  will 
build  the  world ; '  and  he  proceeds  to  deduce 
from  the  simple  data  from  which  he  starts,  a 
doctrine  in  all  essential  respects  similar  to  the 
well-known  *  Nebular  Hypothesis'  of  La- 
place. He  accounts  for  the  relation  of  the 
masses  and  the  densities  of  the  planets  to 
their  distances  from  the  sun,  for  the  eccen- 
tricities of  their  orbits,  for  their  rotations,  for 
their  satellites,  for  the  general  agreement  in 
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the  direction  of  rotation  among  the  celestial 
Vio<]ies,  for  Saturn's  ring,  and  lor  the  zo<iiacal 
light.  lie  finds  in  eacii  system  of  worlds  in- 
dications that  the  attractive  force  of  the  cen- 
tral mass  will  eventually  destioy  its  organi- 
zation by  concentrating  upon  itself  the  mat- 
ter of  the  whole  svstem  :  but.  as  the  result  of 
this  concentration,  he  argues  for  the  d«'Velop- 
nient  of  an  auiount  of  heat  which  will  dissi- 
pate the  mass  once  more  into  a  molecular 
cliaos  such  as  that  in  which  it  began. 

*'  Kant  pictures  to  himself  the  universe  as 
once  an  infinite  expansion  of  fi)rmless  and 
diffuse  J  matter.  At  one  p-dnt  of  this  he  sup- 
poses a  single  centre  of  attraction  set  up,  and 
by  stri(.^t  deductions  fiom  admitted  dynamical 
principles  shows  how  this  mu^t  result  in  the 
development  of  a  prodigious  central  body  sur- 
rounded by  systems  of  solar  and  planetary 
worlds  in  all  stages  of  development.  In  vivid 
langunge  he  depicts  the  great  world-maelstrom 
widening  the  margins  of  its  prodigious  eddy 
in  the  slow  progress  of  millions  of  ages, 
gradually  reclaiming  more  and  more  of  the 
molecular  waste,  and  converting  chaos  into 
cosmos.  But  what  is  gained  at  the  margin  is 
lost  in  the  centre  ;  the  attractions  of  the  cen- 
tral systems  bring  their  constituents  together, 
which  then  by  the  heat  evolved  are  converted 
once  more  into  molecular  chaos.  Thus  tlio 
worlds  that  are,  lie  between  the  ruins  of  the 
worlds  that  have  been  and  the  chaotic  ma- 
terials of  the  worlds  that  shall  be ;  and  in 
spiti  of  all  waste  and  destruction  Cosmos  is 
extending  his  borders  at  the  expense  of 
Chaos." 

Kant  then  proceeds  to  apply  his  views 
to  the  earth  by  an  appeal  to  the  "  gradual 
changes  now  taking  place,"  by  earth- 
quakes, by  marine  and  fresh-water  action, 
by  the  winds  and  frosts,  and  finally  by 
the  operations  of  man.  In  connnon  with 
Lye  11  and  llutton,  he  argued  from  the 
present  order  of  tilings  to  the  past,  using, 
so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  his  day  would 
allow,  the  uniformitarian  doctrine  : — 

"  With  as  much  truth  as  Hutton,  Kant 
could  say,  'I  take  things  just  as  I  find  them 
at  present,  and  from  these  I  reason  with  re- 
gard to  that  which  must  have  been.'  Like 
llutton,  he  is  never  tired  of  pointing  out  that 
'ill  nature  there  is  wisdom,  system,  and  con- 
stancy.' And  as  in  these  great  principles,  so 
in  believing  that  the  cosmos  has  a  rejiroduc- 
live  ofjeration  'by  which  a  ruined  constitu- 
tion may  be  repaired,'  he  forrstalls  llutton; 
while,  on  the  otiier  hand,  Kant  is  true  to 
science,  lie  knows  no  bounds  to  geological 
speculation  but  those  of  the  intellect  He 
rea«?ons  back  to  a  beginning  of  the  present 
state  of  thhigs ;  he  admits  the  2)ossibility  of 
an  end." 


Professor  Huxley  is  perfectly  jnstified 
in  his  high  estimate  of  Kant  as  the  foun- 
der of  the  system  of  evolution,  altiiongh 
the  advance  of  modern  science  renders 
some  of  the  views  of  the  latter  untena- 
ble. 

These  three  schools  of  geological 
speculation  are  not  necessarily  antago- 
nistic : — 

"  Catastrophism  has  insisted  upon  the  ex- 
ist(?nce  of  a  practically  unlimited  bank  of 
force,  on  which  the  theorist  might  draw ;  and 
it  hns  cherished  the  idea  of  the  development 
of  the  earth  from  a  state  in  which  its  form, 
and  the  forces  which  it  exerted,  were  very 
different  from  those  we  now  know.  'That 
such  diflference  of  form  and  power  once  ex- 
isted is  a  necessary  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution. 

'*  Uniformitarianism,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
with  equal  justice  insisted  upon  a  practically 
unlimited  bank  of  time,  ready  to  discount  any 
quantity  of  hypothetical  paper.  It  has  kept 
biffore  our  eyes  the  power  of  the  infinitely 
litile,  time  being  granted,  and  Las  compelled 
us  to  exhaust  known  causes  before  flying  to 
the  unknown. 

^'  To  my  mind  there  appears  to  be  no  sort  of 
necessary  theoretical  antagonism  between  Ca- 
tastrophism and  Uniformitarianism.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  cfttastro- 
phes  may  be  part  and  parcel  of  unifurmity. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  case  by  analogy.  The 
working  of  a  clock  is  a  model  of  uniibrm  ac- 
tion ;  good  time-keeping  means  uniformity  of 
action.  But  the  striking  of  the  clock  is  essen- 
tially a  catastrophe;  the  hammer  miffbt  be 
made  to  blow  up  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  or 
turn  on  a  deluge  of  water;  and,  by  proper 
arrangement,  the  clock,  instead  of  marking 
the  hours,  might  strike  at  all  sorts  of  irregular 
intervals,  never  twice  alike  in  the  int^rvals^ 
force,  or  number  of  its  blows.  Nevertheless 
all  these  irrt^gular  and  apparently  lawless  ca- 
tastiophes  would  be  the  result  of  an  absolute- 
ly uniformitarian  action ;  and  we  might  have 
two  schools  of  clock- theorists,  one  studying 
the  hammer  and  tlie  other  the  pendulum. 

''  Still  less  is  there  any  necessary  antagon- 
ism bt'tween  cither  of  these  doctrines  and  that 
of  Evolution,  which  embraces  all  that  is  sound 
in  both  Catastrophism  and  Uniformitarianism, 
while  it  rejects  the  arbitrary  assumptions  of 
the  one  and  the  as  arbitrary  limitations  of  the 
other.  Nor  is  the  value  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  to  the  philosophic  thinker  dimin- 
isiied  by  the  fact  that  it  applies  the  same 
method  to  the  living  and  not-living  world, 
and  embraces  in  one  stupendous  analogy  the 
growth  of  a  solar  system  from  molecular 
chaos,  the  shaping  of  the  earth  from  the  nelH 
ulous  cubhood  of  its  youth,  through  innu- 
merable changes  and  immeasurable  agea^  toits 
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present  form,  and  the  development  of  a  living 
being  from  the  shapeless  mass  of  protoplasm 
we  term  a  germ." 

The  doctrine  of  Evolution  thus  elo- 
qnently  advocated  by  Professor  Huxley 
is  remarkable  for  its  simple  explanation 
of  the  complex  phenomena  of  the  outer 
world.  We  shall  proceed  to  test  its 
value  by  an  appeal  to  well-ascertained 
geological,  physical,  and  astronomical 
facts,  throwing  aside  all  cosmogonies  as 
mere  matters  of  speculation  which  may 
or  may  not  be  true. 

What  do  we  actually  know  of  the 
condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  at 
the  present  day  ?    After  passing  down 
through  "  the  veil  of  the  stratified  rocks  " 
more  than  ten  miles  in  thickness,  we  sud- 
denly arrive  at  the  crystalline  granites 
and  granitoid  series,  that  bear  unequi- 
vocal traces  of  having  been  once  in  a 
molten  state.     These  are  found  all  over 
the  earth  at  the  base  of  the  sedimentary 
series,  and  present  everywhere,  as  the 
great  Humboldt  observes,  the  same  es- 
sential mineralogical  forms,  and  therefore 
the  conditions   under  which  they  origi- 
nated must  have  been  the  same  univer- 
sally.    They  are  proved  not  only  by  the 
cavities  filled  with  vitrified  matter,  found 
in  their  component  crystals  by  Mr.  Sor- 
by,  to  have  been  formerly  heated  to  high 
degree,  but  also  by  the  metamorphism  of 
the  strata  immediately  overlying  them, 
such  as  the  change  of  shale  into  mica 
schist,   and   of   limestone   into  marble. 
The  increase  of  temperature  universally 
observed  in  the  descent  of  mines,  as  well 
as  the  phenomena  manifested  by  volca- 
noes and  hot-springs  (that  of  Bath  is  118 
degrees),  testify  to  a  continual  flow  of 
caloric  from  the  centre  towards  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  and  prove  that 
at  some  poinfr  deep  down  the  heat  is 
sufliciently   intense   to  fuse   all   known 
substances.    According  to  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  the  increase  of  one  degree  for 
every  sixty-five  feet  of  descent  would  be 
sufficient  to   boil  water  at  a  depth  of 
two,  and  melt  iron  at  a  depth  of  thirty- 
four,  miles.    If  then  we  follow  Professors 
Phillips  and  Bischoff  in  ignoring  the  ef- 
fect of  pressure  on  the  fusing  points  of 
the  different  elements,  a  greater  thick- 
ness than  thirty  or  forty  miles  cannot  be 
assigned  to  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth, 
which  must  rest  everywhere  on  matter 
kept  fluid  by  intense  heat.     But  we  have 


no  right  to  do  this,  since  it  has  been 
proved  by  actual  experiment  that  some 
substances,  such  as  wjiter  and  sulphur, 
can  absorb  an  enormous  quantity  of 
heat  under  pressure  without  passing  into 
the  liquid  or  gaseous  condition.  Now 
the  gravitating  force  exerted  by  thirty 
or  forty  miles  of  solid  rock  must  be 
enormous,  and  the  deeper  we  go  the 
greater  it  will  be  ;  and,  therefore,  unless 
it  can  be  proved  that  the  increase  of  the 
expansive  power  of  the  heat  preponder- 
ates over  the  compressing  power  of  gra- 
vitation, the  existence  of  a  molten  zone 
everywhere  supporting  a  solid  crust  can- 
not be  inferred.  If  the  pressure  pre- 
ponderate, as  Mr.  Scrrope  believes,  the 
earth  may  be  solid  to  its  very  core.  By 
this  line  of  inquiry  therefore  we  can  only 
safely  infer  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is  heated  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  and 
as  we  do  not  know  the  relation  of  heat 
to  pressure  we  cannot  tell  whether  or  no 
the  surface  of  the  earth  be  supported  by 
a  chaos  of  molten  rock.  If  at  any  point 
the  heated  matter  be  kept  solid  by  pres- 
sure it  will  start  into  fluidity  if  the  pres- 
sure be  lessened.  Hence  Mr.  Scrope 
argues  rightly  that  the  outpouring  of  la- 
va from  volcanoes  has  no  necessary  bear- 
ing on  the  thickness  of  the  earth's 
crust. 

Nor  can  we  obtain  any  light  on  this 
point  from  the  consideration  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  precession  and  nutation,  from 
which  Mr.  Hopkins  ingeniously  argued 
some  thirty  years  ago,  that  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  must  be  at  least  from 
800  to  1,000  miles  thick.  Sir  William 
Thomson  has  lately  inferred  from  the 
same  premises  that  "no  continuous  liquid 
vesicle  at  all  approaching  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  spheroid  6,000  miles  in  diame- 
ter can  possibly  exist  in  the  earth's  inte- 
rior without  rendering  the  phenomena 
of  precession  and  nutation  sensibly  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are ;"  and  that  the 
earth,  as  a  whole,  must  be  far  more  rig- 
id than  glass  and  probably  even  more  rig- 
id than  steel,  "  while  the  interior  must 
be  on  the  whole  more  rigid,  probably 
many  times  more  rigid,  than  the  upper 
crust."  These  conclusions,  drawn  by 
two  men  of  such  eminence,  clash  with 
two  well-ascertained  geological  facts. 
If  the  earth  be  a  solid  maas,  pockets  and 
isolated  seas  of  lava  may  remain  here 
and  there  at  different  depths,  to  be  the 
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foci  of  the  volcanic  and  seismic  energy, 
and  thermal  springs  may  be  the  result 
of  the  percolation  of  water  down  to  the 
ligneous  reservoirs.  This  ingenious  ap- 
plication of  the  theory  of  precession  and 
nutation  to  the  analysis  of  the  thickness 
of  the  earth's  crust  might  indeed  be  con- 
sidered decisive  had  not  M.  Delaunay 
lately  demonstrated  before  the  French 
Academy  by  actual  experiment  that  it 
had  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  problem. 
Both  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Sir  William 
Thomson  assumed  in  their  calculation 
that  the  molten  rock  would  be  absolutely 
fluid  and  altogether  devoid  of  viscidity. 
The  eminent  French  mathematician 
proved  that  this  latter  property,  iuher- 
ent  in  all  matter,  would  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  earth,  w^hether  fluid  or  not  in 
the  interior,  to  behave  precisely  as  if  it 
were  one  homogeneous  solid  body.  By 
imparting  a  slow  revolving  motion  to  a 
glass  globe  filled  w^ith  water,  he  showed 
that  both  water  and  glass  revolved  pre- 
cisely as  if  the  whole  had  been  frozen 
into  one  solid  mass.  The  light  tlierefore 
thrown  by  these  researches  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  but 
darkness.  The  mathematicians  of  the 
present  day  for  the  most  part  accept  the 
views  of  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Sir  William 
Thomson,  while  the  geologists  either 
maintain  the  existence  of  a  fluid  zone 
underneath  the  earth's  crust,  or  pass  by 
the  problem  altogether. 

But  if  mathematics  fail  to  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth,  we  do  not  appeal  in 
vain  to  chemistry.  We  are  indebted  to 
M.  Durocher*  for  a  satisfactory  classifi- 
cation not  only  of  the  crystalline  rocks 
that  underlie  the  sedimentary  deposits, 
bul  also  for  absolute  proof  that  the 
earth  was  an  incandescent  molten  sphere 
before  atmospheric  and  aqueous  agen- 
cies had  clothed  it  with  the  strata  so 
familiar  to  our  eyes.  His  researches, 
strange  to  say,  are  almost  unknown  in 
England,  and  have  been  noticed  in  but 
one  of  the  many  geological  manuals  that 
have  been  published  during  the  last  few 
years.  They  have,  however-^  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  high  authority  of  Profes- 
sor Haughton,f  and  have  been  approved 

•  Essai  de  P^trologie  compardo,  Annales  des 
Mines,  5  s6rio,  torn.  xi.  (Ift57). 

+  Manual  of  Geology,  1666,  Svo,  2d  ed.  Leo- 
tuiel. 


by  the  most  eminent    mineralo^st  in 
Britain  in  his  presidential  address  to  the 
Geological    Society.    M.  Durooher  di- 
vides all  crystalline  rocks  into  distinct 
classes,  the  one  containing  a  mean  pro- 
portion of  VrO  of  silica,  which  he  there- 
fore terms  siliceous,  the  other  contain- 
ing  but  51*5,  and  being  characterized 
by  lai'ge  percentages  of  lime,  magnesia, 
manganese,  and  iron.    To  the   first  of 
these  belong  the  granites,  porphyries, 
and  trachytes  that  underlie  the  stratified 
rocks,  and  occur  also  in  all  the  older 
volcanic  outbursts.    They  gradually  be- 
come rarer  and  rarer  from  the  palseozoio 
age  to  the  present  day.    It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  they  are  represented  by 
the  modern  silicated  trachytes  and  ob- 
sidians of  the  volcanoes  of  the  Andes  and 
of  Iceland ;  but  these  are  poorer  in  sili- 
ca and  richer  in  earthy  bases  than  the 
more  ancient   silicated    outbursts,  and 
are,   moreover,    now    extremely    rare. 
This  group  of  rocks  has  a  mean  specific 
gravity  of  2'4,    To  the  second,  which, 
from  the  predominance  of  earthy  bases, 
he  terms  basic,  belong  all  the  trap  and 
greenstone  rocks,  basalts,  dolerites,  and 
augitic  lavas,  that  are  rarely  met  irith 
among  the  older  products  of  subterra- 
nean  energy,  but  which  become  more 
and  more  abundant  through  the  paleeo- 
zoic  and  mesozoic  epochs,  until  at  the 
present  day  they  are  the  staple  prodnoe 
of  volcanoes.    They  possess  a  mean  spe- 
cific gravity  of  2*72,  Deing  heavier  than 
the  siliceous  group,  in  a  ratio  greater 
than  that  of  water  to  oil.    They  Iiave 
never  been  found  in  a  position  under- 
neath   the    oldest    sedimentary  strata. 
Thus  it  is  recognized  that  the  silicated 
group  of  rocks  which  is  the  lighter  is  the 
older  of  the  two,  while  the  heavier  is 
that  which  appeared  later  in  time,  and 
gradually  became  prominent,  manifest- 
ing itself  in  greater  and  greater  foree 
down  to  the  present  day.    From  these 
premises  it  follows  that  heavier  basic 
rocks  lie  underneath  the  lighter  granitic, 
whether  fluid  or  not  we  cannot  tell,  and 
that  the  latter,  from  their  rare  oocar* 
rence  in  the  products  of  existing  voir 
canoes,  have  for  the  moat  part  cooled 
sufiiciently  to  be  solidified.    It  alao  fol* 
lows  from  this  arrangement^  according 
to  specific  gravities,  that  at  one  reukote 
epoch  of  the  earth's  history  there  were 
two  continuous  zones  of  molten  nuUeri 
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as  clearly  defined  from  each  other  as 
water  from  oil,  and  that  the  lighter  was 
the  first  to  form  a  thin  pellicle  on  the 
surface  of  the  incandescent  globe.  It  is 
worthy  also  of  note  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  earliest,  or  palaeozoic  strata, 
is  formed  of  the  detritus  of  the  granitic 
layer,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  poverty 
in  limestones,  while  the  comparatively 
large  development  of  the  latter  during 
the  carboniferous,  mesozoic,  and  caino- 
zoic  periods  may  be  ascribed  to  the  large 
percentages  of  lime  furnished  by  the 
basic  layer,  which  was  then  making  it- 
self felt  more  and  more  at  the  surface. 
The  granitic  rocks,  moreover,  must  be 
very  thin  as  compared  with  the  earth's 
radius,  for  if  at  the  present  day  they 
were  sunk  sufficiently  deep  to  be  heated 
up  to  their  fusing  points  in  the  earth 
tney  would  more  often  be  found  among 
volcanic  ejecta.  There  are  no  means  of 
estimating  the  thickness  of  the  basic 
layer.  These  deductions  from  M.  Duro- 
cher's  admirable  essay  may  be  assumed 
to  be  true  in  proportion  as  they  explain 
the  complicated  phenomena  presented 
by  the  igneous  rocks.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  his  theory  reduces  the 
chaos  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  geolo- 
gical manuals,  except  that  of  Professor 
Haughton,  to  an  admirable  Cosmos. 

But  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  does  not  stop  here.  There  is 
reason  for  the  belief  that  under  the 
heavy  basic  matter  there  are  those  ele- 
mental substances  which  are  either 
sparingly  or  never  found  in  a  state  of 
combination  in  either  of  the  two  layers 
of  igneous  rock,  such  as  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, selenium,  gold,  copper,  and  the 
heavy  metals,  which  occur  in  a  great 
many  of  our  mines  unconibined  with  a 
particle  of  oxygen.  "  The  metallic  ores," 
writes  Professor  Haughton,  "whatever 
be  the  condition  in  which  they  are  found 
in  our  mines,  originally  came  from  below 
sublimed  from  the  interior  of  the  earth 
as  sulphur  salts."  The  fact  that  mine- 
ral veins  occur  both  in  siliceous  and 
basic  rocks,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  they  are  of  later  origin  than  either, 
points  also  in  the  same  direction.  The 
process  may  still  be  studied  at  the  crater 
of  any  active  volcano.  The  high  speci- 
fic gravity  also  of  the  earth  tends  strong- 
ly to  corroborate  this  inference,  for  it  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  either  of 


the  two  kinds  of  igneous  rocks ;  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
comparatively  low  specific  gravities  of  the 
latter,  of  water,  and  of  the  sedimentary 
rocks  which  are  included  in  the  estimate 
of  5*5  of  the  whole  mass,  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  the  subjacent  matter  must 
be  specifically  heavier  than  5  5.  How 
much  heavier  we  do  not  know,  because 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  thickness  of  the 
siliceous  and  basic  layers ;  but  it  may 
fairly  be  assumed  to  be  at  least  as  heavy 
as  the  heavy  bases  and,  metals  that  range 
from  6*0  and  upwards.  Sir  William 
Thomson  throws  out  a  speculation  that 
it  consists  of  a  mass  of  magnetic  iron, 
like  that  of  some  of  the  meteorites. 

This  evidence  which  we  have  adduced 
as  to  the  ancient  physical  condition  of 
the  earth,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  uniformitarian  doctrine,  because  it 
points  back  to  a  time  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  differed  from  that 
which  it  now  presents.  The  arrange- 
ment according  to  density  implies  not 
only  the  igneous  origin  of  the  earth,  but 
that  in  the  time  of  its  being  in  a  molten 
state  down  to  the  present  day  it  has 
been  gradually  cooling.  The  ignoring 
of  this  change  of  state  constitutes,  as 
Professor  Huxley  writes,  the  logical 
weakness  of  the  uniformitarian  doctrine. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  the  evidence 
is  incompatible  with  the  latter  doctrine 
does  it  agree  with  Evolutionism,  of 
which  the  chief  comer-stone  is  the  re 
cognition  of  a  change  of  state.  The 
evidence  points  to  change  in  a  definite 
direction,  it  traces  back  the  histoiy  of 
this  earth  to  a  time  before  the  present 
order  of  things  had  been  instituted,  to  a 
time  before  the  molten  sphere  was  cool- 
ed sufficiently  to  admit  of  the  detrital 
action  of  water  or  of  its  accumulation  in 
rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 

Can  we  trace  the  earth's  history  fur- 
ther back  than  this?  Are  we  justified 
in  looking  on  our  orb  as  a  thing  sui 
generisy  united  by  no  links  with  its  fellow 
wanderers  in  space?  If  so,  then  we 
can  never  hope  to  gain  any  other  idea 
of  its  early  condition  than  that  which 
has  been  sketched  out.  Fortunately 
the  united  labors  of  the  chemist  and  the 
astronomer  show  that  it  is  united»with 
the  planets  and  meteorites  by  a  bond  of 
the  closest  possible  kind.  Its  present 
outward  conditions  now  have  been  prov- 
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e<l  by  Professor  Phillips  ami  others  to 
he  repeated  in  a  most  remarkable  way 
in  the  j>laiiet  Mars.  The  !Martial  surface 
is  cliversifieil  by  sea  and  land,  and  even 
is  subject  to  the  same  cliniatal  changes 
as  our  own.  As  the  winter  comes  on 
the  snows  gradually  creep  over  the  rud- 
dy surface  towards  the  equator,  until 
they  cover  an  area  round  the  poles  ex- 
tending as  fiir  as  the  forty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude  with  a  shining  mantle  of 
white.  When  the  spring  comes  round 
they  retreat  again,  until  at  midsummer 
they  form  an  arctic  barrier  extending 
ten  degrees  round  the  ])oles.  Mars 
theref<;re  has  a  polar  and  a  temperate 
region,  and  probably  also  an  equatorial, 
just  like  that  which  we  enjoy.  It  pre- 
sents precisely  the  same  phenomcHa  to 
our  eyes  that  would  be  seen  were  an 
observer  on  its  surface  to  direct  his  tele- 
scope at  our  earth.  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  concluding  that  in  all  essen- 
tial features  3Iars  is  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  earth.  So  far  as  heat  and  cold,  sum- 
mer and  winter,  land  and  water,  and  at- 
mos|)heric  conditions  generally  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  every  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  it  is  as  fitted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  life  as  our  own  planet.  Unfor- 
tunately the  resi  of  the  planets  are  so 
concealed  by  thick  cloud-envelopes  that 
their  true  surfaces  cannot  be  deterniin- 
ed,  but  they  have  been  proved  by  the 
researches  of  Father  Secchi  and  M. 
Jninisen  to  possess  atmosj^heres  contain- 
ing aqueous  vapor.  It  is,  then,  by  no 
mere  guess-work  that  the  earth  is 
brought  into  correlation  with  other  pla- 
nets, but  by  the  testimony  of  our  own 
eyes.  The  singular  identity  of  outward 
conditiim  in  the  only  planet  in  which 
the  external  surface  can  be  properly  ex- 
amined, implies  an  affinity  not  only  with 
it,  but  with  the  others.  To  suppose 
that  the  resemblance  is  a  mere  accident 
is  to  ignore  the  reign  of  law. 

The  meteoric  evidence  also  is  of  the 
highest  value  in  the  correlation  of  the 
earth  with  extra-terrestrial  matter.  The 
astronomical  discoveiies  of  modern  days 
have  increased  the  number  of  planets 
from  seven  to  eighty-eight. 

"  The  smallest  of  these "  (Mr.  Grove 
writes  *)  '*  is  only  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in 
diameter,  indeed,  cannot  be  accurately  mea- 

*  Correlation  and  Continuity,  1867. 


surcd,  and  if  wo  were  to  apply  the  same 
scrutiny  to  other  parts  of  tlie  neaTens  as  has 
been  applied  to  the  zone  between  Man  and 
Jupiter,  it  is  no  far-fetched  speculation  to 
suppose  that,  in  addition  to  asteroids  and 
meteorites,  many  other  bodies  exist  until  the 
space  occupied  by  our  solar  system  becomes 
filled  up  with  planetary  bodies  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  Jupiter  (1,240  times  larger 
in  volume  than  the  earth)  to  that  of  a  cannon- 
ball,  or  even  a  pistol-bullet" 

And  as  from  time  to  time  some  of  these 
smaller  bodies  become  drawn  within  the 
influence  of  the  earth's  attraction,  and 
fall  to  the  ground  as  meteorites,  we  have 
the  means  of  judging  by  chemical  analy- 
sis of  the  constitution  of  what  may  be 
called  planetaiy  matter.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  they  have  never  yielded 
any  new  elemental  substance,  and  that 
they  revolve  round  the  sun  in  a  cold 
state,  the  thin  glaze  on  their  surfaces 
being  derived  from  the  enormous  fric- 
tion which  they  undergo  when  they 
penetrate  the  earth's  atmosphere.  We 
are  indebted  to  M.  Danbr^e  for  the  ad- 
mirable manner  in  which  they  have  been 
classified,  and  in  which  their  evidence 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  onr  earth's 
structure.  They  consist  of  nickeliferons 
iron,  combined  with  various  proportions 
of  stony  matter ;  sometimes  the  iron  is 
perfectly  pure,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
manufacture,  at  others  it  is  represented 
by  an  extremely  small  percentage  in 
combination  w^th  sulphur  or  oxygen. 
The  number  of  meteoric  elements,  estab- 
lished by  the  results  of  more  than  one 
hundred  analyses,  amounts  altogether 
to  twenty-seven,  or  to  considerably  more 
than  one-third  of  those  discovered  in  the 
earth,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part 
abundant.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen 
and  chlorine,  iron,  magnesium,  lithium, 
silicium,  manganese,  aluminum,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  calcium,  sulphur  and 
carbon,  nickel,  zinc,  copper,  arsenic, 
})hosphorus,  antimony,  lead,  and  tin,  are 
common  teirestrial  substances.  Of  the 
remaining  four,  cobalt,  chromium,  tita* 
nium,  and  selenium,  the  latter  is  the 
only  one  rarely  met  with  on  our  earth, 
and  it  has  been  furnished  only  by  the 
meteorite  that  fell  at  Bitbonrg.  If  an 
equal  weight  of  the  earth's  orust  taken 
at  haphazard  were  analyzed,  it  would 
hardly  furnish  a  longer  list  of  elements 
than  this. 
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But  the  meteorites  have  a  yet  stronger 
bond  of  union  with  the  earth  than  that 
of  a  mere  elemental  identity.  They  pre- 
sent precisely  similar  combinations  of 
the  elements  to  the  number  of  over  forty. 
The  beautiful  iridescent  Labrador  spar, 
for  instance,  is  comparatively  abundant. 
Serpentine  also  exists  similar  to  that  of 
Cornwall,  and  gypsum,  while,  if  we  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  final  causation, 
we  may  add  sal-ammoniac  for  those  that 
faint,  and  Epsom  salts  for  those  that  re- 
quire them.  M.  Daubreo  has  even  suc- 
ceeded in  manufacturing  meteoric  mat- 
ter from  melted  rock  of  the  basic  layer. 
His  experiments  show  that  they  were 
consolidated  in  an  atmosphere  contain- 
ing very  little  oxygen,  since  the  oxides 
are  but  rarely  met  with ;  and  thus  he 
accounts  for  the  large  percentage  of 
metallic  iron,  which  in  our  earth  is  re- 
presented by  the  almost  universally  dis- 
tributed oxide.  This  poverty  of  oxygen 
exists  also  in  the  heavy  or  basic  layer  of 
crystalline  rocks. 

The  specific  gravities  also  of  meteorites 
illustrate  forcibly  those  presented  by  the 
earth,  for  those  which  contain  a  large 
percentage  of  alumina  have  a  density  of 
3*0,  which  corresponds  very  nearly  with 
one  of  the  heavier  basic  rocks  (Iherzo- 
lite),  while  those  which  contain  large 
percentages  of  the  unoxidized  metals 
range  from  6*5  to  8.  Thus  the  latter 
present  a  density  nearly  identical  with 
that  which  from  our  previous  argument 
has  been  assigned  to  the  unoxidized 
terrestrial  nucleus.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  heavy  mete- 
orites are  fair  samples  of  the  earth's 
nucleus,  since  the  lighter  ones  represent 
exactly  some  varieties  of  the  basic  layer 
above.  In  a  word,  some  meteorites 
repeat  so  remarkably  the  structure  of 
some  terrestrial  rocks,  that  no  hard  and 
fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  them. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  greater  elemental 
difiTerence  to  be  obseiTed  between  some 
meteorites  and  others,  than  between 
their  whole  mass  and  the  earth.  And 
therefore  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
both  were  formed  out  of  the  same  ele- 
mentary matter,  which  in  the  fonner  has 
become  perfectly  cold,  while  in  the  latter 
it  is  gradually  cooling.  This  view  of  M. 
Daubree's  has  been  accepted  in  this  coun- 
try by  no  less  authorities  than  Professor 
WaiTington  Smythe  and  Mr.  Grove. 


We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  extra-terrestrial  matter  in  a  state 
of  combustion,  by  the  aid  of  spectrum 
analysis,  by  which  "  two  German  phi- 
losophers quietly  working  in  their  labo- 
ratories at  Heidelberg"  have  obtained 
results  almost  challenging  belief  from 
their  novelty  and  wonder.  The  light  of 
sun,  stars,  nebulse,  and  comets  is  made 
to  unfold  the  constitution  of  the  bodies 
whence  it  emanates.  "It  does  indeed 
appear  marvellous,"  says  Professor  Ros- 
coe,  "  that  we  are  now  able  to  state  with 
certainty,  as  the  logical  sequence  of 
exact  obsei*vations,  that  bodies  common 
enough  on  this  earth  are  present  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  at  a  distance  of 
ninety-one  millions  of  miles,  and  still 
more  extraordinary,  that  in  the  stars  the 
existence  of  such  metals  as  iron  and 
sodium  should  be  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt."  Truth  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  is  stranger  than  the  wildest 
fiction.  For  a  clear  and  attractive  ac- 
count of  spectrum  analysis  we  would 
refer  to  Professor  Roscoe's  work,  above 
quoted,  which  consists  of  six  lectures 
delivered  in  1868  before  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries,  together  with  appendices 
that  almost  exhaust  the  subject.  The 
history  of  the  discovery  of  this  remark- 
able means  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
matter  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year 
1675,  when  Sir  Isaac  Newton  succeeded 
in  decomposing  light  into  the  six  colors 
of  the  spectrum  by  passing  it  throogh  a 
round  hole  in  a  shutter  and  a  triangular 
prism  of  glass.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  Dr.  Wollaston  modified  the 
experiment  by  making  the  light  pass 
through  a  fine  slit  instead  of  a  round 
hole,  and  was  consequently  enabled  to 
detect  the  fine  black  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  which  have  led  to  such  won- 
derful discoveries  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  careful  examination  of  these 
lines  was  the  work  of  a  German  optician, 
Fraunhofer,  by  whom  no  less  than  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six  were  mapped 
in  1814.  Their  presence  in  every  kind 
of  sunlight,  whether  reflected  as  in  the 
moon  and  planets  or  not,  and  their  fixity 
of  position  in  the  spectrum,  was  ascer- 
tained by  that  acute  philosopher. 

"  Another  important  observation  was  made 
by  Fraunhofer,  namely,  that  the  light  from 
the  fixed  stars,  which  are  self-lumrnous,  also 
contains  dark  lines,  but  different  lines  from 
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those  which  characterize  the  sunlight,  the 
light  of  the  planets,  and  tliat  of  the  moon  ; 
and  hence,  in  1814,  Fraunhofer  came  to  this 
remarkable  conclusion :  that  whatever  pro- 
duced these  dark  lines — and  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  cause — was  something  which  was 
acting  beyond  and  outside  our  atmosphere, 
and  not  anything  produced  by  the  sunhght 

Massing  through  the  air.  This  conclusion  of 
i'raunhofer  has  been  borne  out  by  subsequent 
investigation,  and  the  observations  upon 
which  it  was  based  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
laid  the  foundation-stone  of  solar  and  stellar 
chemistry."     {Roscoe's  Spectrum.) 

While  these  discoveries  were  being 
made  in  the  spectra  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
there  was  a  corres^ponding  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  those  of  different  ter- 
restrial substances.  Thomas  Melville  in 
1V52  first  observed  the  yellow  flame  of 
sodium,  while  Sir  John  Herschcl,  after 
investigating  tlie  spectra  of  many 
colored  flames,  wrote  in  1827,  "  that  the 
colors  thus  contributed  by  different 
objects  to  flame  afford  in  many  cases  a 
ready  and  neat  w^ay  of  detecting  ex- 
tremely minute  quantities  of  them."  Fox 
Talbot,  a  name  eminent  in  the  annals  of 
photography,  describes  the  spectrum  of 
the  red  lire  of  the  theatres  as  being  pos- 
sessed of  "  many  light  lines  or  maxima 
of  light."  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
there  are  marked  differences  between 
the  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  green  fire, 
and  throws  out  the  probability  "  that  a 
glance  at  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  a 
flame  might  show  it  to  contain  certain 
substances  which  would  otherwise  re- 
quire a  laborious  chemical  analysis  to 
detect."  He  followed  up  the  inquiry, 
and  in  1836,  afler  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  spectra  of  lithium 
and  strontium,  he  wrote,  "  that  optical 
analysis  can  distinguish  the  minutest 
portion  of  these  two  substances  from 
each  other  with  as  much  certainty,  if  not 
more,  than  any  known  method."  Fara- 
day's discovery  that  the  electric  spark 
"  consists  solely  of  the  material  particles 
of  the  poles  and  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes,"  was  used  by  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone  in  1834  for  producing  the 
spectra  of  incandescent  metals;  he  was 
the  first  to  attempt  to  represent  them  in 
a  map.  In  1845  Professor  William 
Allen  Miller  experimented  on  the  spectra 
of  colored  flames  produced  by  the  metals 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  represented 
his  results  by  diagrams  which  approxi- 


mated closely  to  the  great  discovery 
which  Professors  Bunseu  and  Kirschhoff 
arrived  at  in  1861 ;  he  would  have  an- 
ticipated the  latter  had  he  not  used  a 
luminous  flame.  Tw'elve  years  afler  this, 
Professor  Swan  pointed  oat  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  soda  flame,  and  diBcovered 
the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  Bodium  re- 
action, which  had  led  previous  obsenrers 
astray,  because  they  could  not  believe  in 
the  almost  universal  distribution  of  that 
element. 

"  There  is  not  a  speck  of  dust,"  writes  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe,  '^  or  a  mote  in  the  sunbeam, 
which  docs  nob  contain  chloride  of  sodiam. 
Sodium  is  a  prevailing  element  in  the  atmos- 
phere; we  are  constantly  breathing  in  por- 
tions of  this  elementary  substance  together 
with  the  air  which  we  inhale.  Two-thirds  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  covered  with  salt  water, 
and  the  fine  spray  which  is  continually  being 
carried  up  into  the  air  evaporates,  leaving  the 
minute  specks  of  salt  which  we  see  dandne 
in  the  sunbeam.  If  I  clap  my  hands,  or  if  I 
shake  my  coat,  or  if  I  knock  this  duaty  book, 
I  think  you  will  observe  that  this  flame  be- 
comes vellow.  This  is  not  because  it  it  the 
hand  or  coat  of  a  chemist,  but  simply  because 
the  dust  which  everybody  carries  aboat  with 
him  is  mixed  with  sodium  compounds.  If  I 
place  in  the  colorless  flame  this  piece  of  plo^ 
tioum  wire,  which  has  been  iVing  on  the 
table  for  a  few  minutes,  since  I  heated  it  red 
hot,  you  see  there  is  sodium  in  it ;  there,  we 
have  for  one  moment  the  glimpse  of  a  yellow 
flame.  If  I  heat  the  wire  in  the  flame  the 
sodium  salts  will  all  volatilize,  and  the  yellow 
flume  will  quite  disappear ;  but  if  I  now  draw 
this  wire  once  through  my  fingers,  you  ob- 
serve the  sodium  flame  will  on  heating  agun 
appear.  If  I  heat  it  again  and  draw  ittSirmigh 
my  mouth,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  saliva 
contains  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  so- 
dium salts.  If  I  leave  the  wire  ezpotced  here, 
tied  round  this  rod,  so  that  the  end  does  not 
touch  anything,  for  ten  minutes  or  a  qnarter- 
of-an-hour,  I  shall  obtain  the  sodium  reaction 
again,  even  if  the  wire  be  now  perfectly  free. 
This  is  because  sodium  salts  pervade  the 
atmosphere,  and  some  particles  of  sodium 
dust  flying  about  in  the  air  of  the  room  setde 
on  the  wire,  and  show  their  presence  in  the 
flame." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  value  of  the 
bright  lines  in  the  diflbrent  spectra  in 
chemical  analysis  gradually  became  real- 
ized,  until  in  1860  Professor  Bunaen  em- 
ployed them  in  his  memorable  diaoovery 
of  two  new  elements — csBsiiim  and  ru- 
bidium. 

"  Shortly  after  he  made  his  first  experimfliits 
on  the  subject  of  spectrum  analysis  Bmoien 
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happened  to  be  examining  the  alkalies  left 
from  the  evaporation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
mineral  water  from  Durkheira  in  the  Pala- 
tinate. Having  separated  out  all  other  bodies 
he  took  some  of  these  alkalies,  and  found,  by 
examining  by  the  spectroscope  the  flame  which 
this  particular  salt  or  mixture  of  salts  gave 
off,  that  some  bright  lines  were  visible  which 
he  had  never  observed  before,  and  which  he 
knew  were  not  produced  either  by  potash  or 
soda.  So  much  rehance  did  he  place  in  this 
new  method  of  spectrum  analysis  that  he 
at  once  set  to  work  to  evaporate  so  large  a 
quantity  as  forty-four  tons  of  this  water  in 
which  these  new  metals,  which  he  termed 
csBsium  and  rubidium,  were  contained  in  ex- 
tremely minute  quantities. 

"  In  short,  he  succeeded  in  detecting  and 
separating  the  two  new  alkaUne  substances 
from  all  other  bodies,  and  the  complete  exam- 
ination of  the  properties  of  their  compounds 
which  he  made  with  ihe  very  small  quantity 
at  his  disposal  remains  a  permanent  monu- 
ment of  the  skill  of  this  great  chemist.  Both 
these  metals  occur  in  the  water  of  the  Durk- 
heim  springs.  I  have  here  the  numbers  giv- 
ing Bunsen's  analysi^^,  in  thousand  parts,  of  the 
mineral  water  of  Diirkheim  and  Baden-£aden. 

"  The  quantity  of  the  new  substance  con- 
tained in  the  water  from  the  Darkheim 
springs  is  excessively  small,  amounting  in  one 
ton  to  about  3  grains  of  the  chloride  of  cae- 
sium and  about  4  grains  of  the  chloride  of  ru- 
bidium; whilst  in  the  Baden-Baden  spring  we 
have  only  traces  of  the  caesium  chloride,  and  a 
still  smaller  quantity  than  in  the  other  spring 
of  the  rubidium  chloride.  From  the  forty-four 
tons  of  water  which  he  evaporated  down  Bun- 
sen  obtained  only  about  200  grains  of  the 
mixed  metals.*' 

The  delicacy  of  this  kind  of  test  was 
firmly  established  by  this  wondei*ful  re- 
sult. Two  years  previously  its  impor- 
tance as  a  means  of  recoguizing  extra- 
terrestrial matter  was  shown  by  the 
great  physicist,  Kirschhoff.  "  So  long 
ago  as  1814  Fraunhofer  discovered  that 
the  dark  lines  in  the  sunlight  were  coin- 
cident with  the  bright  sodium  lines.  The 
fact  of  the  coincidence  of  these  lines 
is  easily  rendered  visible  if  the  so- 
lar spectrum  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
upper  half  of  the  field  of  our  telescope, 
while  the  sodium  spectrum  occupies  the 
lower  half.  The  bright  lines  produced 
by  the  metal,  as  fine  as  the  finest  spi- 
der's web,  are  then  seen  to  be  exact  pro- 
longations, as  it  were,  of  the  corre- 
sponding solar  lines." 

These  facts,  however,  remained  alto- 
gether barren  of  consequences,  so  far  as 
regards  the  explanation  of  the  phenome- 


na, except  to  the  bold  minds  of  Ang- 
strdm,  Stokes,  and  William  Thomson ; 
the  last  two  of  whom,  combining  the 
facts  with  an  ill-understood  experiment 
of  Foucault's  made  in  1849,  foresaw  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  must  lead,  and 
expressed  an  opinion  which  subsequent 
investigations  have  fully  borne  out. 
Clear  light  was,  however,  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  Kirschhoff  in  the  autumn  of 
1859.  Wishing  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
this  asserted  coincidence  of  the  bright 
sodium  line  and  the  dark  solar  lines  with 
his  very  delicate  instrument.  Professor 
Kirschhoff  made  the  following  very  re- 
markable experiment,  which  is  memora- 
ble as  giving  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  concerning  the  presence  of 
sodium  and  other  metals  in  the  sun : — 

"  In  order,"  says  Kirschhoff,  for  I  will  now 
give  his  own  words,  "  to  test  in  the  most  di- 
rect manner  possible  the  frequently  asserted 
fact  of  the  coincidence  of  the  sodium  Unes 
with  the  lines  d,  I  obtained  a  tolerably  bright 
solar  spectrum,  and  brought  a  flame  colored 
by  sodium  vapors  in  front  of  the  slit.  I  then 
saw  the  dark  lines  d  change  into  bright  ones. 
The  flame  of  a  Bunsen's  lamp  threw  the 
bright  sodium  lines  upon  the  solar  spectrum 
with  unexpected  brilliancy.  In  order  to  find 
out  the  extent  to  which  the  intensity  of  the 
solar  spectrum  could  be  increased  without  im- 
pairing the  distinctness  of  the  sodium  lines, 
1  allowed  the  full  sunlight  to  shine  through 
the  sodium  flame,  and  to  my  astonishment  I 
saw  that  the  dark  lines  d  appeared  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  clearness.  I  then 
exchanged  the  sunlight  for  the  Drummond's 
or  oxy hydrogen  lime-light,  which,  like  that 
of  all  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  bodies, 
gives  a  spectrum  containing  no  dark  lines. 
When  this  light  was  allowed  to  fall  through 
a  suitable  flame  colored  by  common  salt,  dark 
Unes  were  seen  in  the  spectrum  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sodium  lines.  The  same  phenome- 
non was  observed  if,  instead  of  the  incandes- 
cent lime,  a  platinum  wire  was  used,  which 
being  heated  in  aflame  was  brought  to  a 
temperature  near  its  melting  point  by  passing 
an  electric  current  through  it.  The  phenome- 
non in  question  is  easily  explained  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  sodium  flame  absorbs 
rays  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  as 
tho'Se  it  emits,  whilst  it  is  perfectly  transpa- 
rent for  all  other  rays." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  problem  of  the 
dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  was 
solved.  The  delicacy  "^dth  which  Bun- 
sen  detected  the  infinitely  small  quanti- 
ties of  strange  elements  in  the  spring  of 
Durkheim  was  subsequently  brought  to 
bear  on  the  analysis   of  the  heavenly 
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bodies  by  Iliiggins,  Norrann,  Lockyer, 
Dr.  Miller,  and  others.*  Tlie  discovery 
Avas  the  result  of  co-operation,  and  the 
fruit  of  tlie  seed  sown  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. By  its  means  we  can  acquire  a  knowl- 
Qi\(^Q  of  the  condition  of  matter  at  the 
most  stupendous  distances  from  our  earth. 
The  sun  will  first  of  all  engage  our  atten- 
tion. 

Whence  spring  the  liglit  and  the  heat 
of  the  great  centre  of  our  system,  the 
life-sustainer,  our  fount  of  energy,  our 
glorious  sun  ?  The  wonderful  results  of 
spectrum  analysis  coupled  with  the  pro- 
gress of  astronomical  inquiries  during 
the  last  few  years  yield  no  doubtful  or 
hesitating  answer.  The  sun  is  proved  to 
be  a  great  fiery  globe  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  intensely  heated  gases 
and  vapors  that  are  continually  rising  or 
falling  like  our  clouds,  according  to  their 
change  of  temperature.  The  willow 
leaf-shaped  bodies  which  constitute  the 
dazzling  envelope  or  photosphere  are 
probably  foreshortened  views  of  such 
clouds.  During  the  last  total  eclipse  the 
red  flames,  which  flare  out  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  from  seventy  to  ninety  thou- 
sand miles  in  height  above  the  photo- 
sphere, were  found  to  consist  of  burning 
hydrogen.  The  photosphere  itself  has 
yielded  on  analysis  no  less  than  thirteen 
of  the  elements — namely,  hydrogen,  so- 
dium, magnesium,  calcium,  titanium, 
chromium,  manganese,  iron,  nickel,  co- 
balt, copi)er,  zinc,  and  behrium,  to  pass 
over  others  of  which  there  is  some 
doubt.  Whether  carbon,  oxygen,  or 
nitrogen  can  be  added  must  remain 
doubtful,  according  to  Dr.  AngstrOm  and 
Professor  Roscoe,  because  these  con- 
stituents of  our  atmosphere  yield  a  spec- 
trum that  is  not  visible  "even  between 
the  carbon  poles  of  a  battery  of  fifty 
cells."  Every  one  of  these  elements  has 
been  found  in  the  meteorites  as  well  as 
in  the  earth.  That  is  to  say,  that  the 
matter  from  which  our  light  and  heat 
proceed  in  the  sun  is  identical  with  that 
M'hich  falls  to  the  earth  cold  and  solid  in 
the  meteorite.  There  is  also  another 
important  fact  to  be  noted — that  in  the 
sun  the  elements  seem  to  be  arranged 
according  to  their  vapor  densities.  The 
red  flaming  hydrogen,  for  instance,  far 


*  Philos.  Trans.,  1861-9.     Proceed.  Roy.  Soc., 
18CI-9. 


out  reaches  the  atmosphere  of  the  other 
gases,  and  apparently  does  not  obey  the 
law  of  gaseous  diffusion  which  is  ipvaii- 
able  on  the  earth.  This  may  possibly 
be  brought  about  by  the  intensely  heated 
state  of  the  solar  elements. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  sun  all 
details  foreign  to  the  present  argiinieiit 
are  omitted,  such  as  the  different  layers 
of  luminous  vapor,  the  solar  spots,  and 
the  wonderful  fiery  storms  that  sweep 
over  the  photosphere  more  swiftly  than 
the  wildest  terrestrial  hurricane.  The  two 
facts  which  have  a  most  important  bear- 
ing on  the  ancient  history  of  the  earth  are 
that  the  solar  elements  are  identical  with 
the  terrestrial  and  the  meteoric,  and  that 
the  sun  gives  light  and  heat  literally  be- 
cause it  is  on  fire.  Now  we  have  ad- 
duced geological  evidence  that  the  earth 
was  at  one  time  molten ;  is  it  unfair  to 
illustrate  its  history  from  its  elemental 
identity  with  the  sun?  May  "we  not 
look  upon  it  as  having  passed  through 
precisely  the  same  stage  of  being  as  the 
sun,  and  as  having  been  a  centre  of 
light  and  heat  to  its  tributary  satellites? 
The  analogy  rises  almost  to  the  dignity 
of  an  induction.  On  the  one  hand,  ge- 
ology points  to  a  molten  globe,  which 
from  its  very  heat  must  have  been 
clothed  with  the  gases  of  the  metals  and 
other  elements  not  now  found  in  our  at- 
mosphere ;  on  the  other,  astronomy  and 
chemistry  show  us  a  globe  composed  so 
far  as  we  know  it  of  terrestrial  dements, 
incandescent,  and  a  centre  of  light  and 
heat.  To  put  the  two  ideas  together 
seems  to  us  to  be  no  forced  union ;  they 
are  the  elements  of  a  concept  that  trans- 
gresses no  known  physical  taw,  and  tliat 
agrees  with  every  chemical,  astronomi- 
cal, and  geological  fact  that  has  a  bear- 
ing on  the  question. 

If  this  \*iew  be  accepted  we  must  look 
upon  the  sun  as  picturing  to  oar  eyes 
what  may  be  called  the  sunnstage  in  the 
genesis  of  the  earth,  and  we  may  con- 
sider that  the  present  state  of  the  earth 
is  in  some  degree  prophetic  of  the  time 
when  the  solar  light  will  be  qaenohed, 
and  its  superficial  heat  so  redaoed  as  to 
admit  of  those  chemical  combinations 
now  common  on  the  earth — prophetic 
of  a  time  when  the  molten  sorfkoe  will 
become  solid,  the  fiery  clouds  be  re- 
placed by  aqueous  vapor,  and  raiDp 
river,  and  sea  gradually  cover  up  the  ig« 
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neous  crystalline  surface  with  sedimen- 
tary rocks,  and  the  earth-stage  of  de- 
velopment be  initiated.  This  argument 
from  suD  to  earth  and  earth  to  sun  is 
founded  on  premises  which  are  admitted 
on  all  sides  to  be  true,  while  they  are 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  various 
writers;  they  can  scarcely  be  termed 
false  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side 
and  compared.  The  conclusion  is  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of 
the  uniformitarians  that  the  only  key  to 
the  past  history  of  the  earth  is  afforded 
by  Its  present  condition.  They  expect 
too  much  when  they  tell  us  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  truths  of  astronomy  and 
physics. 

The  stars  also  have  been  proved  by 
spectrum  analysis  to  be  constituted  very 
much  as  our  sun,  each  consisting  of  "a 
white  hot  nucleus  giving  off  a  continuous 
spectrum,  surrounded  by  an  incandescent 
atmosphere  in  which  exist  the  absorbent 
vapors  of  the  particular  metals."  In 
the  star  Aldebaran  nine  elements  have 
been  detected  by  Mr.  Huggins  and  Dr. 
Miller — hydrogen,  sodium,  magnesium, 
calcium,  iron,  antimony,  mercury,  bis- 
muth, and  tellurium.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  these  three  latter  have  not 
been  detected  in  the  sun.  In  most  of 
the  other  stars  hydrogen  has  been  dis- 
covered, and  to  its  conflagration  was 
owing  the  sudden  splendor  of  a  small 
star  in  the  Northern  Crown,  which 
blazed  out  in  1866,  and  as  suddenly  re- 
lapsed into  its  normal  insignificancy. 
The  nebulae  consist,  some  of  gaseous 
matter  containing  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
while  others  give  a  continuous  spectrum 
which  implies  that  they  are  composed  of 
solid  matter. 

In  fine,  the  inevitable  conclusion  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — of  sun,  earth,  stars,  meteorites, 
and  nebulae — is  that  the  immeasurable 
space  is  full  of  matter  of  the  same  kind, 
but  aggregated  in  different  fashions ; 
sometimes  being  gaseous,  at  other  times 
solid,  sometimes  in  a  state  of  the  most 
intense  heat,  at  other  times  cooled  suffi- 
ciently to  admit  of  the  presence  of  life, 
as  in  the  earth  and  Mars,  or  lastly  cold,  bar- 
ren, and  lifeless,  as  in  the  nieteorites. 
Whether  the  gaseous  condition  of  matter 
preceded  in  any  particular  case  the  solid 
we  cannot  tell.  So  far  as  our  earth  is 
concerned,  the  only  idea  that  we  can 


grasp  of  its  origin  is  that  it  was  a  fiery 
body  like  the  sun,  and  that  it  has  been 
gradually  cooling  from  that  time  down 
to  the  present  day.  This  realization  of  a 
steady  change  is  the  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  Evolutionism. 

Moreover,  if  we  have  sufficient  hardi- 
hood with  Sir  William  Thomson  to  look 
out  into  the  earth's  future,  the  rate  of  its 
present  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  implies 
that  the  time  will  arrive,  when,  like  a 
meteorite,  it  will  become  cold  to  its  very 
core,  and  when  life  will  cease  to  be  found 
upon  it  on  account  of  the  low  tempera- 
ture; provided  that  no  collisions  with 
other  bodies  happen  to  restore  the  heat 
which  has  been  lost.  And  this  exception 
leads  to  a  mystery.  Arrested  motion,  as 
Mr.  Grove  showed  long  ago,  takes  the 
form  of  light  and  heat.  The  motion  of 
the  train  is  visible  in  the  sparks  that  fly 
from  the  break,  and  the  impact  of  a  can- 
non-ball on  an  iron  target  is  seen  in  the 
dazzling  flash,  and  felt  in  the  heat  of  both 
ball  and  target.  In  like  manner  the  heat 
and  light  of  the  sun  are  supposed  by  Sir 
William  Thomson  to  have  oriorinated  in 
the  arrested  motion  of  cosmical  bodies 
which  have  fallen  into  it,  and  are  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Meyer  and  other  eminent 
physicists  to  be  maintained  by  the  con- 
stant gravitation  into  it  of  asteroids,  me- 
teorites, and  planets. 

"  If  the  planet  Mercury"  (writes  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall)  "  were  to  strike  the  sun, 
the  quantity  of  heat  generated  would 
cover  the  solar  emission  for  nearly  seven 
years  ;  while  the  shock  of  Jupiter  would 
cover  the  loss  of  32,240  years ;  our  earth 
would  furnish  a  supply  for  95  years." 

Whether  this  mode  of  accounting  for 
the  solar  heat  be  accepted  or  not,  it 
is  absolutely  certain  that  all  planetary 
matter  is  inevitably  gravitating  towards 
the  sun,  which  will  be  the  common 
bourne  of  our  system.  "As  surely," 
eloquently  writes  Sir  William  Thomson, 
"  as  the  weights  of  a  clock  run  down  to 
their  lowest  position,  from  which  they 
can  never  rise  again,  unless  fresh  energy 
is  communicated  to  them  from  some 
source  not  yet  exhausted,  so  surely  must 
planet  after  planet  creep  in,  age  by  age, 
towards  the  sun ; "  not  one  can  escape 
its  fiery  end.  In  like  manner  the  satel- 
lites of  the  planets  must  inevitably  fall 
into  their  respective  planets. 

As  then  it  has  been  proved  by  geolo- 
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gj  til  at  our  earth  had  a  fiery  beginning, 
BO  it  is  shown  by  an  aj)peal  to  the  law 
of  gravitation  that  it  will  have  a  fiery 
end.  Nor  are  we  justified  in  viewing  this 
as  a  never-ending  cycle  of  change,  or  as 
a  kind  of  j)h(Enix  life.  For  if  we  believe 
that  the  sun — the  immediate  goal  of  our 
planetary  system — derives  its  light  and 
heat  from  the  impact  of  cosmical  bodies, 
there  must  come  a  time  when  it  will 
absorb  all  these  into  its  own  mass,  unless 
we  suppose  with  Kant  that  fresh  matter 
be  eternally  drawn  within  the  influence 
of  its  attraction,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
tlie  "  Kosmos  of  our  own  system  is  con- 
tinually being  enlarged  at  the  expense  of 
Chaos," — a  supposition  that  is  full  of 
poetry,  but  not  based  on  any  known 
facts.  When  this  comes  to  pass  it  must 
inevitably  gradually  lose  its  light  and 
gradually  pass  into  the  earth-stage  of 
development.  Iif  all  this  a  progress  is 
clearly  shown.  Th«  earth  passed  from 
the  incandescent  into  the  habitable  state, 
and  will  have  its  individuality  annihilated 
by  falling  into  the  sun,  and  the  same  fate 


will  ultimately  overtake  the  son  if  it  be 
true  that  it  also  is  revolving  round  some 
enormously  distant  centre  of  attractiOD. 
Such  as  these  are  the  results  of  mod- 
em inquiry  in  widely  diverse  fields,  in 
physics,  astronomy,  and  geology.  They 
prove  that  the  earth  is  united  by  IM 
closest  bonds  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  that  terrestrial  change  is  one  in  a 
definite  direction,  in  a  straight  line,  so 
to  speak,  and  not  in  a  drele.  We  have 
thrown  aside  all  speculative  cosmogony 
and  reduced  the  reasoning  as  fsir  as  pos- 
sible to  the  law  of  a  rigid  indaction* 
The  facts  adduced  confirm  most  remark- 
ably the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  evola- 
tiou  first  taught  by  the  great  philosopher 
Kant,  and  held  by  some  of  the  ablest 
thinkers  of  the  present  day.  It  is  im- 
possible, in  the  face  of  rapidly  increasing 
discoveries  in  spectrum  analysis,  any 
longer  to  shut  onr  eyes  to  the  condition 
of  extra-terrestrial  matter,  in  considering 
the  past,  and  the  probable  fVitare  of  the 
earth. 
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In  that  special  kind  of  German  folk- 
lore, which  is  of  a  half  mythical,  half  poli- 
tical character,  Frederick  the  Kedbeard 
plays  the  most  prominent  part.  We 
come  across  him  in  local  traditions,  in 
popular  poems,  in  national  harangues, 
now  and  then  even  in  parliamentary  dis- 
courses, or  in  newspaper  articles.  Only 
quite  recently  he  made  his  spectral  appa- 
rition in  a  speech  of  Baron  Weichs  in 
the  Austrian  Keichsrath.  Shortly  be- 
fore, it  had  betn  said  in  the  Prussian 
House  of  Deputies,  that  the  fall  of  Ger- 
man unity  dated  from  the  end  of  the 
Imperial  Ilohenstaufen  race,  to  which 
Fi  oderick  Barbarossa  belonged,  and  that 
German  history,  which  had  gone  astray 
since  then,  ought  to  be  resumed  at  that 
particular  point. 

The  legend  itself  is,  in  its  essence, 
well  known  all  over  the  world.  The 
great  German  king  and  emperor  has 
never  in  reality  died,  but  only  with- 
drawn into  the  KyffbSiuser  mountain : 
there  he  sits,  in  a  crystal  cave,  at  a  mar- 
ble table  of  snowy  whiteness,  surrounded 


by  his  knights — their  horses  being  resdy 
saddled.  The  whole  company  are  asleep 
— in  a  trance — enchanted.  Every  hm^ 
dred  years  the  red-bearded  prince  awakeSi 
and  then  asks  a  dwarf,  who  acts  as  a 
page,  whether  the  ravens  still  fly  around 
the  mountain  ?  If  the  dwarf  comes  back 
with  the  unwelcome  message  that  tb^ 
still  do,  Barbarossa  and  his  men  again 
fall  asleep  for  another  hundred  yetn> 
At  last,  however,  the  ravens  will  cease  to 
encircle  the  hill :  he  will  come  ontof  his 
magic  abode,  when  he  will  restore  the 
greatness,  power,  and  welfiu*e  of  Ger> 
many  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  whidi 
hosts  of  her  foes  will  falL 

This  story  is  in  keeping  with  a  mndh- 
prevailing  notion  about  tne  whole  House 
of  Hohenstaufen.  The  epoch  in  wUdi 
successive  rulers  of  that  name  held  sway 
in  Germany,  and  over  the  ^^ Roman  Ehh 
pire  '^  at  large,  has  been  designated  as 
the  Political  Romance  of  the  Jfidffle 
Ages,  as  the  Epic  of  our  Impoisl  amalii 
And,  indeed,  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
dramatic  developraent|  of  tragio  gran- 
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deur,  of  lustre  and  terror,  of  stirring  con- 
trasts between  attempts  at  vast  dominion 
and  a  precipitate  fall,  during  the  deeply- 
agitated  time  from  Konrad  III.  to  Kon- 
radin.  Even  as  a  glittering  sword  flashes 
forth  from  the  darkness  of  night,  so— in 
the  words  of  Zimmermann — the  Hohen- 
staufen  race  broke  with  startling  bril- 
liancy into  our  German  history.  Origin- 
ally an  insignificant  family  of"  adalings,"* 
they,  with  giant  steps,  strode  up  to  the 
Bummit  of  dazzling  power.  Their  rule, 
from  beginning  to  end,  was  an  incessant 
glistening  of  the  brandished  glaive.  And 
in  the  flash  of  the  executioner's  axe,  on 
the  block  at  Naples,  their  trace  suddenly 
vanishes — the  whole  constituting  a  true 
tragedy,  of  soul-moving  effect,  which 
only  has  not  yet  found  its  proper  poet. 

"Heroes"  the  Hohenstaufen  have 
been  called.  But  heroes  of  the  rising 
spirit  of  their  time  they  certainly  were 
not,  as  the  same  Suabian  historian  ob- 
serves. From  the  strong  root  of  their 
power,  from  Germany,  they  tore  them- 
selves away,  slaughtering  German  right 
and  freedom  at  the  altar  of  their  Italian 
ambition,  and  attacking  the  free  cities  of 
Lombardy  with  a  fierce  cruelty  that  sick- 
ens the  eye  and  the  heart.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  even  in  mitigation,  that  through 
their  warlike  despotism  they,  at  least, 
upheld  the  unity  of  their  own  nation 
against  the  foes  which  internally  under- 
mined it.  On  the  contrary,  their  un- 
bridled ambition,  which  continually  drove 
them  to  seek  fields  of  glory  abroad,  had 
the  effect  of  weakening  the  central  au- 
thority at  home  in  its  dealings  with  those 
local  governors,  whose  never-ending,  and, 
at  last,  successful,  rebellion  finally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  medley  of  sove- 
reign dynasties,  in  the  place  of  a  United 
Empire  served  by  oflScials  removable  at 
will.  The  Hohenstaufen  policy,  in  fact, 
was  the  cause  of  the  later  disruption  of 
our  national  union.  The  Kaiser  had  to 
buy  the  military  aid,  which  he  so  fre- 
quently required  for  his  expeditions 
abroad,  by  concessions  of  sovereign  pri- 
vileges to  his  subordinate  oflScials — the 
dukes  and  princes.  The  very  founda- 
tion of  Austria  as  a  distinct  country, 
whose  ruler  should  not  be  amenable  any 
longer  to  the  strict  control  of  the  Ger- 
man king  and  Kaiser,  is  traceable  to  such 

*  Noblemen. 
New  Sbbibs.— Vol.  XI.,  No.  6. 


a  mistaken  act  of  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
Most  unjustly,  therefore,  is  he  considered 
the  very  representative  of  German  unity. 

Friends  of  art  and  poetry  the  Hohen- 
staufen were.  They  also  had,  each  in 
his  own  way,  great  personal  gifts.  Bold 
warriors;  some  of  ihoia minnesdn(/er^  or 
troubadours;  or  inclined  towards  science 
and  the  intellectual  enlightenment  that 
flows  from  it,  they  yet,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  were  of  a  despotic  tempera- 
ment. One  of  the  harshest  was  the  fam- 
ous Redbeard.  He  had  the  full  Junker 
and  tyrant  vein.  Without  being  re- 
markably pious,  he  yet  delivered  over 
that  good  reformer,  Arnold  of  Brescia, 
to  the  Pope,  who  put  him  to  the  stake. 
The  smell  of  the  burnt  human  flesh  was  yet 
in  the  air  when  Barbarossa  entered  Rome, 
to  be  crowned  emperor  by  the  Pope,  Ha- 
drian IV.  The  towns,  the  peasantry, 
had  no  favor  from  that  German  imperator. 
His  notions  about  his  regal  power  were 
more  than  Caesarean — they  have  a  tinge  of 
the  Tartar.  When  the  banner  of  freedom 
of  the  city  of  Milan  was  lowered  before 
him,  and  the  unhappy  citizens  were  pros- 
trated at  his  feet,  with  ropes  round  their 
necks,  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  all  those 
present,  at  such  humiliation  of  brave  men. 
The  Kaiser  alone  showed  a  face  like  a  flint : 
^^sed  solus  imperator  fdciem  suamfirma- 
vUy  utpetramy  He  was  an  enemy  of  tha 
people,  thisglorious,  but  at  last  doubly-de- 
feated, CaBsar.  It  is  true,  towards  the  end 
of  his  prolonged-  and  checkered  rule,  he 
made  his  peace  with  the  Lombard  League 
of  Free  Cities,  and  even  expressed  deep> 
regret  for  what  he  had  done.  That  was 
shortly  before  his  decease.  In  Asia 
Minor,  on  a  crusade,  he  met  with  his  death 
niOO)  in  a  manner  not  quite  cleaj*ed  up. 
Then  the  ever-busy  Saga  wove  its  veil 
over  his  memoiy,  transfiguring  him  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  make  historical  truth 
well-nigh  vanish  entirely  from  thia  new 
conception  of  his  character. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  asked :  how  is  it 
that  this  arbitrary,  in  many  of  his  acts 
rather  barbarous,  often  triumphant,  but 
at  last  totally  and  deservedly  humiliated 
warrior-king,  who,  during  a  long  life- 
time, had  proved  so  bitter  a  foe  to  the 
popular  classes  in  town  and  country^  has, 
after  all,  been  converted,  by  legend,  into- 
a  very  favorite,  darling  hero,  and  future 
national  saviour,  of  the  German  nation  ? 

For  nearly  forty  years  had  the  Red.- 
42 
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beard  stood  at  the  head  of  our  empire. 
His  figure,  therefore,  necessarily  made  a 
deep  impress  od  his  epoch.  Even  in  a 
bodily  sense  he  was  somewhat  apt  to 
captivate  the  pcopIe^s  imagination,  if  his 
court  writers,  wno  depict  him  to  the 
very  detail  of  his  ears  and  teeth,  have 
told  the  truth.  They  describe  him  as 
above  the  common  heiglit,  of  graceful 
build  and  noble  deportment.  They 
speak  of  the  lustre  of  his  reddish  hair — 
(which,  by  the  by,  he  wore  short,  not  in 
waviug  locks,  such  as  our  painters  erron- 
eously attribute  to  him) ; — of  the  terrible 
glare  of  his  blue  eyes,  comparable  to  the 
lightning  of  Heaven;  of  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  his  skin,  reminding  one  ot 
the  Alpine  snow  in  the  glow  of  the  gla- 
ciers !  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
scribes  laid  it  on  thick ;  and  Frederick  was 
not  the  man  to  stop  them  in  their  ardor. 

Yet,  however  strong  the  mark  may 
have  been  which  Barbarossa's  image 
made  on  his  contemporaries,  and  on  the 
following  generations,  the  question  still 
remains, — How  could  such  an  enemy  of 
the  people,  with  all  his  heroics,  be  turned 
into  a  representative  of  popular  aspira- 
tions? Why  was  he  chosen  to  typify 
the  Sleeping  Deliverer  ? 

Some  may  answer  that  the  memory  of 
Frederick  I.  had  become  purified,  cleans- 
ed, as  it  were,  by  his  later  confession  of 
repentance.  Others  may  say  that  the 
world  of  aristocratic  chivalry,  combined 
with  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  to 
whom  he  had  at  last  become  reconciled, 
had  done  their  best  to  give  the  conve- 
nient myth  a  popular  currency.  All  that 
is,  however,  not  a  suflSeient  explanation. 
To  arrive  at  a  full  understanding  we 
must  dig  deeper.  We  must  try  to  find 
the  strong  roots  from  which  such  fables 
sprout  up  and  burst  forth  ever  and  anon, 
and  show  the  process  of  transfiguration 
which  they  invariably  go  through,  on 
having  attained  a  certain  stage. 

First,  then,  the  following  facts  and 
principles  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  : — 
The  Eedbeard  myth  is  by  no  means  so 
•exact,  rounded  off,  and  clearly  circum- 
scribed, as  one  would  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, from  Kuckert's  poem.  Its  con- 
tents are  not  identified  with  a  single  in- 
dividual hero.  That  Saga  is  rather  a 
poetical  transmutation  of  ancient  Ger- 
manic religious  creeds  and  attempts  at 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 


ture ;  and  the  strangest  bits  of  oriental 
mythic  lore  have  gradually  become  inter- 
woven with  it. 

"  We  have  then  "— some  will  say — "  a 
qxiidpro  qtto  before  ub?" 

To  this  I  can  only  reply  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

Yes,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at 
the  first  glance, — ^the  emperor  who 
dreams  in  the  mountain-cave,  who  has 
never  died,  and  who  is  sarroanded  by 
crystal  splendor,  is  nothing  else  than 
the  human  transformation  of  the  All- 
Father  Wodan.  The  tale  of  the  "Wild 
Hunter,"  and  of  the  "  WSithmde  JSeer^ 
\&  equally  to  be  traced  back  to  Wodan ; 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  vast  and 
winding  currents  gf  that  strange  myth 
commingle  with  the  not  less  fantastic 
course  of  the  Redbeard  legend.  Not 
Barbarossa  alone,  but  other  Oennanic 
heroes  and  leaders  also,  were  *^enmoan- 
tained,"  if  I  may  say  so,  by  popular  fic- 
tion. Nay,  extraordinary,  or  even  ri- 
diculous, as  it  may  sound,  there  is  yet  no 
doubt  for  the  inquirer  that  BarbaroBia 
in  the  Eyffli'duser,  that  the  Rodensteiner 
who  dwells  in  a  hill  of  the  Odenwald, 
that  the  Schnellert's  Spirit,  ay,  that 
the  Rat-catcher  of  Hameln,  known  to 
the  general  reader  of  German  literature 
from  Goethe^s  poem,  and  that  the  very 
bogies  of  the  Christmas  time — ^Knecht 
Ruprecht,  Niklas,  and  Pelzmilrtel — are, 
after  all,  the  same  figure,  only  in  differ- 
ent costumes.  If  that  can  be  proved, 
the  Barbarossa  myth  certainly  loses 
very  much,  though  not  everything,  of  its 
political  significance.  Through  centu- 
ries, through  thousands  of  years,  the 
materials  of  Sagas  remain  essentiany  the 
same.  The  ever- weaving  hand  of  fiction 
only  seeks  for  new  garnish,  with  which 
to  edge,  lace,  and  border  out  the  fionil- 
iar  garment.  Fresh  colors  are  added, 
fresh  adornment  wrought  into  it ;  but  its 
basis  remains  unchanged.  Thus  it  pre- 
serves the  charm  of  time-honored  re- 
membrances, and  still  appears  attractive 
to  each  succeeding  generation. 

When  we  look  at  the  old  Gkrmanio 
tale-treasure  and  endeavor  to  reduce  its 
contents  to  the  simplest  elements — even 
as  we  do  with  a  language)  when  trying 
to  get  at  its  roots—- one  experiences  a 
feehng  as  if  seeing,  in  remote  antiquity, 
lofty  trees  growing  up  from  a  few 
germs,  trees  which,  uke  unto  tiiose  of 
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the  virgin  forest,  lower  their  branches 
earthwards — striking  root  once  more,  so 
to  say,  from  above :  then  rise  again  with 
firm  stem,  spreading  their  boughs — until 
at  last  an  impenetrable  thicket  is  created, 
an  entangled,  labyrinthine  wood,  in 
which  tree  interlaces  and  grows  out 
from  tree,  and  the  very  soil  seems  gnarl- 
ed, knotted,  and  fibrous,  whilst  the  thick 
roof  of  leaves  shuts  out  every  ray  of 
light. 

Thus  it  IS  with  sagas  and  tales.  From 
Asia  a  forest  of  popular  legends  has 
spread  over  Europe,  which  all  curiously 
hold  and  interlace  each  other.  Tales 
which  at  present  have  only  a  place  in 
the  nursery,  or  are  yet  narrated  in  a 
lonely  village — by  the  side  of  the  spin- 
ning-wheel, before  the  flickering  fire, 
when  nature  seems  entranced  in  a  weird 
winter  sleep, — were  once  a  part  of  glori- 
ous hero-sagas,  of  ambitious  religious 
systems,  of  heathen  creation-stories,  of 
ancient  attempts  at  a  philosophical  or 
physical  explanation  of  this  wondrous 
world.  That  which  a  superficial  half- 
culture  formerly  derided  as  mere  boorish 
nonsense  can  m  this  way  be  followed 
into  Indian  or  Egyptian  antiquity,  and 
sometimes  suddenly  comes  back  upon 
us  in  the  legends  of  the  Red-skins  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  But  I  have  to 
fuiTiish  the  proof  of  the  Barbarossa 
legend  being  only  a  transformation  of 
older  tales  and  mythologies. 

So  far  from  his  being  alone  spirited 
away  into  a  mountain  hollow,  the  same 
was  fabled,  before  him,  of  Charlemagne, 
who  is  said  to  sit  enchanted  in  the 
Desenberg,  near  Warburg ;  or  in  a  hill 
near  the  Weser ;  in  the  Spessart ;  in  the 
Donnersberg ;  in  the  TJntersberg,  and 
elsewhere.  He,  too,  was  to  break  forth 
one  day  from  his  subterranean  dwelling- 
place  as  a  great  leader  of  battle.  The 
same  tale  was  told  of  our  Henry  I.  of 
Germany,  who  was  said  to  be  enmoun- 
tained  near  Goslar,  and  of  our  Otto  the 
Great,  to  whom  the  Kyffhiiuser  itself 
was  ascribed  as  his  spectral  abode. 
Later,  the  legend  substituted  Fried  rich 
the  Hohenstaufen  for  those  earlier  Ger- 
man kings  and  emperors.  Now  the 
Redbeard  was  conjured  away  into  the 
Kyffhauser;  another  myth  placed  him 
in  the  TJntersberg,  one  of  the  legendary 
haunts  of  the  Franconian  Karl  the  Great. 

The    doubts    about    the    manner  in 


which  Frederick  had  found  his  death  in 
the  river  Seleph — whether  it  was  during 
a  bath,  or  in  riding  through  it ;  whether 
he  was  drowned,  or  died  a  few  days 
after  an  injudicious  plunge  into  the  cool- 
ing water, — together  with  the  fact  of 
his  having  disappeared  in  the  far  East, 
where  fables  seem  to  grow  wild — con- 
tributed certainly  much  to  his  name 
being  chosen  as  a  graft  on  the  old  mythic 
stem.  The  mystery  that  hung  round 
his  decease  made  him  a  fit  subject  for 
fiction. 

Some  particular  traits  of  the  Barba- 
rossa legend  are  clearly  derived  from 
the  East.  There  is  an  Asiatic  tradition 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  said 
that  the  dominion  of  the  world  would 
once  fall  to  a  Prince  who  could  suc- 
ceed in  hanging  up  his  buckler  on  a 
certain  withered  tree.  The  Tartars  re- 
lated that  this  tree  stood  in  Tauris — in 
the  Crimea.  Other  Oriental  nations 
mentioned  the  Mamre  Wood  as  the 
place.  I  may  observe,  in  passing,  that 
this  myth  has  some  vague  affinity  to  the 
ancient  Greek  tale  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
which  hangs  on  a  tree  in  a  sacred  wood, 
and  the  conquest  of  which  was  to 
bring  glory,  riches,  and  power  of  do- 
minion. 

Now,  of  Frederick  I.  of  Germany  it 
was  fabled  that  if  his  beard  had  reached, 
in  growing,  the  third  comer  of  the  table, 
an  immense  change  would  occur  in  the 
world.  On  the  Walser  field  a  great 
battle  would  be  fought ;  there  a  withered 
tree  would  stand,  on  which  the  Red- 
beard  was  to  hang  up  his  buckler :  thus 
the  victory  would  be  gained,  and  Ger- 
many's dominion  would  be  founded. 

Hence  it  is  proved  already  that  Fred- 
erick is  neither  the  only  mythic  figure  of 
this  kind,  nor  the  tale  itself  of  exclusively 
German  origin. 

Another  Barbarossa  legend  has  it  that 
the  battle  on  the  Walser  field  is  to 
herald  in  the  world's  end — so  to  say,  a 
Gdtter-Ddmmerung.  The  bad  are  slain 
by  the  virtuous ;  Truth  and  Right  obtain 
the  mastery.  The  political  meaninffof 
the  myth  here  disappears  entirely.  The 
great  carnage  which  is  to  take  place  has 
a  religious  significance.  The  form  of 
this  particular  saga  has  a  Christian  as- 
pect; but  its  ancient  heathen  contents 
may  be  easily  peeled  out  from  it,  even 
as  in  the  Nihelungen-Lied  the  old  Ger- 
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manic  heathens  may,  without  difficulty, 
be  recognized  under  similar  garb. 

Popular  fiction  has  not  stood  still  after 
Frederick  in  its  transmuting  procedures. 
About  four  centuries  after  him,  Charles 
v.,  certainly  not  an  emperor  of  very 
patriotic  German  character — he  could 
not  even  properly  converse  in  German ; 
the  Spaniards  said  he  was  defective  also 
in  Spanish ! — was  similarly  drawn  into 
the  poetic  cauldron.  Dowu  to  quite 
recent  times  the  peasantry  in  Upper 
Hesse  related  of  him  that  he  had  fought 
a  great  battle  and  been  victorious;  in 
the  evening  a  rock  opened,  taking  in 
Karl  and  his  army,  and  then  closing 
once  more  its  walls.  There  the  Emperor 
sleeps  now  in  the  mountain.  Every 
seven  years  he  issues  forth  with  his  men 
in  ghost-like  array :  a  storm  is  heard 
whizzing  through  the  air,  together  with 
the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  clatter 
of  hoofs ;  after  the  spirit  procession  is 
over,  the  Wild  Chase  returns  to  the 
mountain. 

Now  this  Charles  V.,  besides  being 
very  little  of  a  true  German,  had  given 
the  peasantry  small  cause  for  liking  him 
particularly.  Under  his  government 
occurred  that  terrible  overthrow  of  the 
so-called  "  Peasants'  War,"  which  ended 
with  the  application  of  the  most  fright- 
ful punishments  and  tortures  to  the  de- 
feated insurgents.  They  were  strung  up 
like  so  many  braces  of  binls,  or  quar- 
tered, or  put  to  death  with  red-hot  irons, 
the  flesh  being  taken  from  them  piece- 
meal ;  or  their  bodies  were  ripped  up, 
and  their  bowels  taken  out,  whilst  the 
whip  was  applied  to  the  lacerated  and 
howling  forms  of  suffering  humanity. 
And  yet  the  legend  of  the  peasantry 
transfigured  even  the  Emperor  under 
whom  all  this  happened  into  adcmi-god, 
throning  in  a  magic  cavern  ! 

The  fact  is,  this  legend  about  Charles 
v.,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  as  a  su- 
perstructure on  the  Barbarossa  myth, 
has  a  common  root  with  the  latter,  name- 
ly, the  myth  about  the  Wild  Hunter  and 
the  Wilthende  ITeer^  which,  in  its  turn, 
springs  from  the  Wodanic  circle  of  sa- 
gas. 

Wodan,  Wuotan,  or  Odin,  was  mainly 
considered  as  Lord  of  the  Air,  who 
chases  through  the  sky  in  the  roaring 
storm.  Perhaps  his  name  signified  "  the 
Quick-going ; "  hence  the  storming,  the 


raging,  which  would  the  better  account 
for  the  transmutation  of  Wodan's  or 
Wuotan's  hosts  into  a  Wilthende  Seer. 
But  into  this  etymologic2il  question  I 
will  not  enter,  knowing  too  well  the  ir- 
reconcilable nature  of  the  different  deri- 
vations, and  the  impossibility  of  arriving 
at  any  satisfactory  soiution.  On  surer 
ground  we  tread— if  the  quaking  soil 
of  mythology  can  at  all  be  regarded  as 
sure — when  remembering  how  similar 
the  ghost-like  procession  of  various  pop- 
ular heroes  is  to  that  of  the  heathen 
AllFather. 

The  myth  represents  him  as  careering 
along  on  a  milk-white  horse,  from  whose 
nostrils  fire  issues.  A  broad  hat  oovers 
the  gray  head  of  the  ancient  god;  a 
wide  flowing  mantle  flutters  about  bis 
shoulders.  The  horse  is  considered  a 
symbol  of  the  drifting  doud.  The  wide 
mantle  equally  typifies  the  doud-specked 
sky ;  the  hat,  even,  is  thought  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  cloudy  cover  of  the 
earth.  As  a  symbol  of  the  starry  sky, 
Wuotan,  or  Muot,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called,  with  a  not  unfreqnent  change  of 
the  initial  consonant,  is  also  sometimes 
regarded.  Witness  the  riddle  of  the 
Swiss  peasantry  in  the  Aargau: — 

Der  Moot, 

Hit  dom  Breithat, 

Hat  niohr  G&ste 

Ala  der  Wald  TannenlBts. 

To  this  Lord  of  the  Sky,  of  the 
Clouds,  and  the  Winds,  the  myth  at- 
tributed the  additional  character  of  a 
Chieftain  and  Marshal  of  the  Dead,  who 
leads  the  souls  of  the  departed  through 
the  air  to  the  splendid  palace,  the  Wml- 
halla.  The  Romans  cobipared  our  Wo- 
dan to  their  own  Mercury.  Evidently 
the  point  of  comparison  was  this,  that 
both  held  the  ofiice  of  guides  to  the 
other  world  ;  hence  Mercury  was  called 
"  Psychopompos." 

However,  it  may  be  asked,  whst  has 
all  this  to  do  with  Barbarossa?  The 
close  connection  will  presently  be  seen. 

That  god  of  the  winds  who  careos 
through  the  air,  leading  on  borsebaok 
the  army  of  the  dead,  was  represented, 
when  not  engaged  in  such  stormy -pro- 
cession, as  sleeping,  dreaming ;  Bleeping 
in  a  glistening  cloud-castle,  or  monotain 
of  clouds,  in  a  Wolkenburg^  or  Wotha^ 
herg  (" Burg"  and  "  Berg"  are  trAoeable 
to  the  same  root).     It  means  the  itorm 
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that  sleeps  in  the  cloud-castle,  or,  in  more 
sensual  form,  the  Storm-God,  the  anci- 
ent, hoary-headed.  And  as  this  storm- 
god  is  a  leader  of  the  dead  whose  souls 
depart  through  the  air,  Ave  have  here  at 
once  the  whole  necessary  scaffolding  for 
the  construction  of  a  legend  about  a 
great  army  leader,  or  warrior-king,  or, 
if  need  be,  also  a  wild  hunter,  who 
sleeps  and  dreams  in  a  mountain,  where 
he  waits  his  time,  or  from  which  he  oc- 
casionally breaks  forth.  The  Wuthende 
Heet  of  the  wilde  Jdger  is  Wuotan's 
army.  For  a  while  the  two  myths  go 
side  by  side,  each  with  a  touch  of  the 
other.  Then  they  separate  entirely,  that 
is  to  say,  when,  in  the  memory  of  the 
masses,  among  whom  those  myths  hold 
sway,  all  recollection  of  the  root  and 
origin  of  the  words  in  question  has  dis- 
appeared. 

How  often,  through  the  misconception 
of  words,  has  a  new  mythology,  a  new 
superstition,  arisen  !  First,  a  word  was 
misunderstood;  then  it  was  filled  out 
with  the  corresponding  contents  which 
it  seemed  to  indicate.  Thus,  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  the  wilde  Jdger  be- 
came a  WelfJdffeTy  a  world-hunter ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  this  latter  expression, 
which  has  simply  been  begot  by  an  error 
of  the  ear,  comes  nearer  once  more  to 
the  original  idea  of  the  stormy  wind,  or 
the  storm-god,  who  pervades,  as  Wodan, 
the  world.  In  this  manner  the  false 
idea  comes  out  of  the  originally  correct 
word,  and  the  more  correct  idea  grows 
up  from  a  misconceived  designation. 
Clearly,  mankind  has  some  difficulty  in 
getting  at  truth  with  such  inherent  fail- 
ings of  language. 

The  two  great  branchings-off  of  the 
Wodanic  idea  are,  consequently,  the 
Wild  Hunter  who  dwells  in  the  moun- 
tain, and  who  leads  the  hosts  of  the  de- 
parted ;  and  the  different  Warrior  Kings 
who  sleep  in  a  mountain  with  their  dead 
yet  never-dying  hosts. 

Each  of  these  separate  outgrowths  of 
the  Wodanic  Saga  circle  have  been 
worked. in  the  most  variegated  manner 
by  local  fiction.  In  Brunswick  the  grave 
is  shown  of  a  Junker  Hackelberg,  who 
is  there  regarded  as  the  wild  hunter.  In 
the  Uckermark  there  is  a  tradition  of  a 
wretched  huntsman,  Barens,  who  once 
went  a-chasing  on  a  Sunday,  and  who  is 
DOW  condemned,  with  his  hounds,  to  be 


on  the  chase  for  all  eternity — at  least, 
whenever  the  wind  howls  at  night. 
Would  it  be  believed  that  this  Junker 
Hackelberg  and  this  wretched  B'drens 
are,  even  m  name,  old  Wodan?  '*Ha- 
kol-berand"  wasonce  one  of  the  names  of 
Wodan.  It  means  the  mantle- wearer,* 
the  wearer  of  the  cloud-mantle.  Wodan 
Sakol-b^rand  became  hackelberg;  and 
lastly,  throwing  off  his  mantle  altogeth- 
er, he  became  simple  Bdrena.  A  whole 
crowd  of  figures  of  the  spirit  and  fairy 
land,  male  and  female,  have  in  a  similar 
manner  been  evolved  out  of  some  mis- 
understandinij  of  the  numerous  sur- 
names  and  attributes  of  our  ancient 
German  gods  and  goddesses.  To  treat 
of  this  would,  however,  lead  too  far ; 
and  I  will  only  remark  in  passing  that 
Goethe's  wohlbekannter  Sdnger^  der  vielr 
gereiste  Itattenfdnger^  who  "occasion- 
ally also  catches  girls,"  has  arisen  from 
a  strange  combination  of  two  qualities 
attributed  to  Wodan.  The  rats  or  mice 
which  he  catches  are  originally  nothing 
but  the  symbols  of  the  souls  whom  the 
All-Father  carries  to  their  final  destin- 
ation ;  the  souls,  in  ancient  popular  su- 
perstition, being  often  represented  as 
mice.  Thus,  a  little  red  mouse  issues 
from  the  mouth  of  the  beauty  with  whom 
Faust  dances  on  the  Bloclcsberg.  The 
"  girl-catching  '*  of  the  Rattenfdnger  is 
reducible  to  the  tradition  of  Wodan 
hunting  and  catching  the  moss- wo- 
men, wood-nymphs,  and  Loh-jungfem — 
that  is  to  say,  the  storm-god,  or  the 
storm,  seizes  the  boughs  and  the  leaves 
of  the  forest-tree,  shaking  and  catching 
them  in  his  embrace.  The  Hackelberg 
and  the  Barens  at  last  lose,  in  some  parts 
of  Germany,  even .  the  faint  trace  of 
some  resemblance  in  name  to  the  old 
heathen  god.  In  Schleswig-Holstein  the 
wild  hunter  finally  came  to  be  a  certain 
Frederick  Blohm,  the  gamekeeper  of  a 
bishop;  or  a  certain  Herr  von  Schlip- 
penbach ;  or,  in  other  provinces,  a  Gen- 
eral Sparr,  and  so  forth.  In  this  manner 
Wodan  had  at  last  donned  a  livery  or 
a  uniform  !  The  manifold  popular  tales 
about  aristocratic  robber-knights  also 
aided  in  the  process  of  transfiguration. 
The  oddest  and  most  insignificant  per- 


*  From  "hakol,"  Latin  cucullus,  cowl, — Gug- 
gel,  th9  German  hehlen^  ffiiUe^ — and  "  beran,*'  to 
bear. 
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sonages  were  engrafted  on  the  mythic 
trunk. 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  over  to  the  other 
branch-line  of  the  \Vodanic  Saga  circle, 
where  we  are  to  meet  our  Barbarossa. 
The  Junker  Hackelberg — and  this  will 
explain  why  I  have  gone  into  some  de- 
tails on  matters  apparently  unconnected 
with  the  Redbeard  legend — may  serve 
here  as  a  transition,  lie  forms,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  hero  of  the  Kyffhauscr, 
an  ill-matched  Siamese  twin. 

When  Junker  Hackelberg  and  the 
other  wild  hunters  are  roving  about  at 
night,  a  raven  flies  before  them.  The 
nocturnal  phantom  passage  of  Wodan 
was  equally  preceded  by  the  mortuary 
birds,  the  ravens.  They  were  the  black- 
feathered  harbingers  of  the  souls  destin- 
ed to  Walhalla.  Besides  the  ravens 
and  the  horses  of  the  Wodanic  proces- 
sion, we  also  find  boars  connected  with 
the  stormy  march  of  his  Hosts  of  De- 
parted. And  here  it  may  be  observed 
that,  in  the  mythic  lore  of  our  forefath- 
ers, the  wind,  which  scrapes  and  roots 
up  the  soil  and  raises  clouds  of  dust,  was 
represented  as  a  boar,  from  the  well- 
known  scraping  propensities  of  that  tusk- 
ed quadruped.  Even  nowadays  the 
peasantry  m  some  Bavarian  districts 
speak  of  the  "  Wind-Sow "  which 
tramples  and  roars  through  the  country. 
The  expression  is  certainly  less  poetical 
than  that  which  prevails  in  some  other 
parts, — namely,  die  Winding  the  Lady  of 
the  Air,  a  playful  goddess  of  the  storm, 
whoso  delight  it  is  to  snatch  the  hats 
from  men's  heads,  so  that  they  should 
run  after  her. 

I  have  spoken  of  Wodan's  ravens, 
horses,  and  boars.  They  are  all  to  be 
found  in  the  Barbarossa  legend.  Thus, 
that  warrior-king  is  again  the  wraith  of 
the  Germanic  god  that  has  been  spirited 
away  into  an  underground  worid.  From 
the  dazzling  palace,  up  there  in  the  milk- 
white  cloud-castle,  he  has,  by  an  inverted 
Fata Morgana^heQn  charmed  into  a  glit- 
tering crystal  palace  of  a  subterranean 
cave,  where  he  sits,  not  on  a  white  horse, 
but  on  a  white  ivory  chair,  at  a  white  mar- 
ble table  ;  his  whole  suite  of  heroes  and 
representative  animals  having  remained 
with  hiuL  Only,  the  ravens  which  for- 
merly preceded  Wodan,  or*sat  on  his 
shoulders,  now  flap  their  wings  round 
the  mountain.    But  whoever,  by  chance, 


strays  into  the  Kyffh&user,  as  it  happen- 
ed now  and  then  to  some  peasant,  will 
see  there  the  horses  tied  to  their  stabling 
places,  and  boars  also  will  he  meet  with, 
running  in  and  out.  Now  and  then,  a 
strange  clangor  and  clatter,  as  of  chains, 
is  heard.  It  is  the  storm  that  is  awa- 
kening— it  is  Barbarossa  that  wants  to 
ride  forth  into  the  surrounding  land. 

We  have  to  take  into  aoconnt  here, 
also,  another  component  part  in  the  for* 
mation  of  myths.      Christianity,   it  is 
known,  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  a 
hold  on  some  of   the  German  tri^s. 
They  killed  the  messengers  of  the  new 
faith  who  had  struck  down  their  sacred 
trees.      The  Saxons  battled  for  Ions 
years  against    Charlemagne,   as  mum 
from  love  of  independence  and  self-gov- 
ernment as  from  attachment  to  their  own 
creed,  which  pleased  their  warlike  and 
defiant  character  better  than  did  the 
meek  doctrine  of  the  Saviour  who  wore 
the  crown  of  thorns.  Now,  many  among 
the  people,  in  spite  of  outward  conver- 
sion, remained  secret  adherents  of  the 
old  Asen-Saga,    The  rites  of  the  Blooks- 
berg,  the  many  trials  of  persons  reputed 
to  be  witches  dealing  with  demons,  prove 
the  fact  in  their  own  way.    It  has  been 
said  that  the  Reformation  eoold  strike 
root  more  quickly  in  the  North,  because 
Catholic  Christianity  had  scarcely  yet 
been  firmly  implanted  there.     This  is 
certainly  true,  to  some  extent;  however,  I 
believe  that  even  in  the  South  the  heathen 
ideas  and  customs,  though  disfigured  in 
their  meaning,  and  no  longer  understood, 
have  scarcely  died  out  earlier  than  they 
did  in  the  North.    It  is  a  chapter  on 
which  much  indeed  might  be  saia.   Even 
now,  the  reapers  in  some  Bavarian  dis- 
tricts are  accustomed  to  bind  together 
the  stalks  that  have  remained  untouched 
by  the  sickles,  forming  a  figure  of  it, 
with  a  head  and  arms  rudely  fashioned 
out  of  a    sheaf,  which  they  call  the 
«  Oanswald,"  "  Aswald,"  or  "  Oswald," 
and  before  which  they  kneel  down,  of- 
fering thanks  and  prayers,  and  exclaim- 
ing :  "  This  is  for  the  Aswald  I  "    Hera 
we  have  an  ancient  form  of  worship  in 
honor  of  the  "  Asenwalter,"  or  ruler  of 
the  gods,  the  all-creative  force — ^which 
afterwards  was  changed  into  a  ^  St.  Os- 
wald." 

The  priests,  themselves,  favored  such 
transformations.     In  order  to  wean  the 
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people  from  its  heathen  creed,  they  did 
not  deny  the  existence  of  the  pagan  di- 
vinities, but  only  degraded  them,  turn- 
ing them  into  devils,  and  making  the 
converts  abjure  them  as  if  those  "  devils" 
had  real  existence.  Wo  have  yet  such 
an  ancient  formula  of  abjuration,  dating 
from  the  eighth  century,  and  referring  to 
Thunar,  Wodan,  Saxnote,  "  and  all  the 
other  fiends  that  are  their  associates." 
Sometimes,  the  dethroned  gods  and 
goddesses  were  changed  into  dead-alive 
cave-dwellers  of  the  heroic  mould,  or 
into  ghastly  forms  of  the  lower  regions, 
into  nocturnal  le mures  and  gnomes. 
The  people,  still  faithful  to  the  old  super- 
stition, and  bearing  in  their  hearts  the 
ancient  god,  though  not  daring  to  ex- 
hibit him  in  the  light  of  day,  hid  him 
by  preference  in  a  mountains-embalmed 
him,  if  I  may  say  so — put  him  to  sleep — 
made  him  dream,  and  only  called  him 
out,  in  their  imagination,  at  night,  or  at 
great  distances  of  time,  when  he  came, 
as  it  were,  on  an  occasional  visit. 

After  a  while,  all  recollection  of  the 
original  significance  of  the  myth  vanish- 
ed, and  as  this  occurred  in  an  age  when 
there  were  few  books,  and  the  art  of 
printing  was  still  unknown.  Fancy, 
which  is  always  apt  to  run  wild  among 
the  half-cultivated,  then  felt  perfectly 
free,  and  easily  broke  out  into  the  most 
disordered  inventions.  In  the  long 
evenings,  at  the  fir-wood  fire,  when  light 
and  shadow  play  hide-and-seek,  the 
roost  incredible  substitutions  and  trans- 
formations were  besjotten  by  an  unbri- 
dled imagination.  Thus  Charlemagne-^ 
that  enemy  of  the  Wodan  creed — him- 
self became  the  substitute  of  Wodan, 
and  he  was  concealed  in  the  under- 
ground palace !  Again,  later,  his  place 
was  taken  by  Frederick  of  Hohen- 
staufen;  the  enemy  of  the  people  be- 
coming its  apparent  favorite.  In  this 
way,  the  most  opposite  notions  and  ten- 
dencies, heathen  and  Christian,  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic,  religious  and  political, 
are  combined  in  inextricable  confusion. 
The  forces  of  nature,  gods,  heroes, 
devils,  hags,  gnomes,  and  animals,  are 
all  thrown  together  in  a  confused  heap, 
forming  a  precious  broth  of  witch- 
craft. 

I  have  mentioned  Karl  the  Great  as 
the  predecessor  of  Barbarossa  in  that 
particular  form  of  myth  which  removes 


a  hero  from  the  eyesight  of  men,  giving 
him  a  spectral,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
terrestrial  abode.  I  might  allude  to  a 
similar  myth  referring  to  Dietrich  von 
Bern,  that  is,  Theodorich,  the  King  of  the 
Goths,  of  Verona,  in  which  all  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  legend,  with  the 
usual  sorcerer's  apparatus,  are  already 
contained,  viz.,  the  mountain,  the  horses, 
the  dogs,  the  ravens,  the  sleep  and  the 
dream  of  the  spell-bound  hero,  as  well 
as  the  rustling  and  clatter  in  the  air 
when  he  starts  for  his  roving  hobgoblin 
expedition.  It  is  always  the  same  tale, 
only  new  raiments  are  ceaselessyl  woven 
for  it  at  the  ever-whirring  loom  of 
time. 

Thus  mythology,  the  heroic  legend, 
and  all  folk-lore  and  fairy-tale  matter  is 
engaged  in  a  continuous  up-and-down 
process  of  development  and  degeneracy. 
First,  we  see  the  feeble  attempts  of  a 
people  in  remote  antiquity,  trying  to 
account  for  the  world  and  its  working 
forces.  Then,  partly  by  the  artistic 
instinct,  partly  by  a  misconception  of 
words,  partly  by  the  rise  of  a  priestly 
caste,  which  endeavors  to  use  the  crude 
ideas  of  the  mass  as  a  means  of  power 
and  influence  for  itself,  a  series  of  idols 
and  gods  are  shaped,  which  either  are 
supposed  to  walk  on  the  green  earth,  to 
haunt  its  mountains,  fields,  and  rivers, 
or  which  are  made  to  throne  in  the 
welkin.  With  these  celestial  figures  the 
heroes  of  this  world,  raised  to  the  posi- 
tion of  demi-gods,  are  gradually  con- 
fused, if  the  gods  have  not  been  alto- 
gether fashioned  out  of  worshipped  hu- 
man leaders.  Later,  when  the  original 
belief  suffers  in  its  influence  by  the  in- 
vasion of  a  new  mythic  creed,  an  evolu- 
tion in  an  inverse  rate  takes  place. 
Then  fiction  no  longer  spreads  upwards,, 
but  it  descends  from  the  serene  and  lofty^ 
heights  to  the  earth,  and  even  into  the 
regions  beneath  it.  The  gods  once 
more  become  simple  heroes,  men,  nay, 
even  cobolds  and  spectres.  The  onc& 
powerful  figure  of  a  Wodan  shrinks 
into  an  uncommon,  or  even  a  common, 
emperor  or  king.  It  suffera  diminution 
to  the  extent  of  being  changed  into  a 
wild  hunter,  or  a  gamekeeper  on  a  lordly 
demesne;  or  it  turns  up,  after  much 
variegated  masquerading,  as  a  Pelznickel 
among  the  peasant  children,  whom  it 
terrifies  or  rewards  before   Christmas- 
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time,  according  to  their  behavior. 
Thus,  Freia-IIolda,  the  noble  goddess 
of  love,  the  German  Venus,  becomes 
simple  Fran  Ilolle,  a  beautiful  witch,  or 
even  a  spuke,  and  a  liag,  charming  in 
the  face,  but  similar  to  a  hollow  tree 
from  behind.  And  songs,  which  once 
may  have  formed  part  of  religious  rites, 
are  at  last  only  yet  found  in  a  fragmen- 
tary form,  apparently  of  sense  devoid, 
or  only  with  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
meaning — such  ns  the  "Song  of  the 
Stork,"  or  the  "  Song  of  the  Kindleins- 
Brunnen,"  which  children  repeat  with 
lisping  voices,  having  heard  them,  when 
on  the  mother's  or  the  nurse's  knee. 

Thus,  that  which  once  was  revered 
as  heavenly,  returns  to  the  earth,  is  trans- 
planted into  field  and  dale,  into  caves, 
nay,  even  into  the  kitchen  ;  and  a  splen- 
did fable  of  gods  ends  as  an  Ashpitel, 


a  Cinderella,  who  drearily  sits  at  the 
hearth,  shelling  peas,  despised  and  ill- 
used  by  her  sisters,  the  new  religions, 
until  one  day  the  inquirer  comes,  who, 
from  the  delicate  slipper,  recognizes  the 
sublime  beauty,  and  who  raises  the  soiled 
tale  once  more  from  dust  and  dirt  to  its 
high  poetical  rank,  to  its  philosophical 
significance. 

In  this  way  we  have  to  comprehend 
also  the  Redbeard  legend.  In  doing  so, 
we  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  its  poetical  con- 
tents, without  allowing  ourselves  to  bo 
misled  in  the  appreciation  of  an  histori- 
cal character,  and  without  becoming  un- 
true to  those  principles  of  humanity  and 
freedom  against  which  the&mous^hen- 
staufcn  Prince  was  one  of  the  worst 
oflfenders. 

Earl  Buino. 
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Old  Zahn,  in  the  strange  work  called 
the  "Syntagma,"  says  of  the  stars  that 
they  shine  "  more  like  torches  burning 
with  eternal  flame  before  the  altar  of 
the  Most  High,  than  the  lamps  of  the 
ethereal  vault,  or  the  funeral  lights  of 
the  setting  sun."  And  he  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  various  colors  seen  among 
the  stars,  arguing  that  the  stars  show  by 
their  tint  to  which  planetary  party  they 
belong.  There  are  the  partisans  of  Saturn, 
with  a  dull  and  leaden  aspect ;  the 
Jovial  stars  brilliantly  white ;  and  the 
Martial  party  with  fiery,  ruddy  rays. 
Those  stars  which  have  an  orange-colored 
light  are  the  adherents,  he  thought,  of 
our  sun  ;  while  those  which  are  pale  and 
faint  belong  to  the  Moon.  Lastly,  the 
stars  which  obey  the  planet  of  Love, 
shine  with  a  box-colored  light. 

One  cannot  wonder  that  even  before 
its  true  significance  was  understood,  a 
phenomenon  so  beautiful  as  the  colored 
splendors  of  the  stars  should  have  at- 
tracted attention.  In  our  latitudes, 
indeed,  the  colors  of  the  stars  are  not 
Tery  striking,  though  even  hero  they 
may  be  very  easily  recognized  when  the 
air  is  clear  and  dry.  But  in  southern 
climes,  and  especially  in  that  land  where 
iistronomy  had  its  birth,  the  colors  of 


the  stars  form  a  very  beautiful  feature  of 
the  nocturnal  heavens.  "The  whole 
sky,''  remarks  a  modem  traveller,  '*  seems 
set  with  thousands  of  varied  gems.'* 
Nay,  even  the  shooting-star,  as  it  flashes 
across  the  heavens,  exhibits  colors  which 
are  never  seen  in  our  latitudes.  Sir 
Alexander  Bnmes  remarks  on  the 
magnificent  spectacle  presented  by  the 
colored  shooting-stars  seen  from  the 
elevated  table-land  of  Bokhara,  and 
Humboldt  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
same  beautiful  phenomenon. 

The  colors,  then,  which  we  notice  in 
the  stars  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  givine 
but  the  faintest  notion  of  the  real 
splendor  of  the  hues  with  which  those 
distant  suns  are  shining.  If  the  mei^ 
change  from  our  latitudes  to  tropioal 
climes  can  add  so  much  to  the  brillianoy 
of  the  stellar  colors,  how  gorgeous 
would  be  the  scene  if  we  could  behold 
the.  galaxy  of  suns  from  above  the  limits 
of  our  own  obscuring  atmosphere  I 
We  should  see  Aroturus  and  Aldebaran, 
Pollux,  Antares,  and  Betelgenx,  blanng 
like  sun-lit  rubies  among  their  fainter 
neighbors;  the  glorious  yellow  of  Capdl- 
la  and  Procyon  would  surpass  the  most 
splendid  golden  or  topaz  colors  known 
to  our  artists;  while  the  brilliant  white 
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hues  of  Vega  and  Altair  and  the  blazing 
Sirius  would  be  no  less  beautiful  and 
striking. 

But  even  such  a  scene  as  this,  wonder- 
ful as  it  would  appear,  would  be  as 
nothing  when  compared  with  tbe  splen- 
dors which  would  come  into  view  if  the 
powers  of  the  observer's  vision  could 
be  gradually  increased  until  the  stars, 
which  are  now  only  detected  by  the 
piercing  eye  of  the  telescope,  were  seen 
m  all  the  richness  and  variety  of  their 
colors.  It  is  among  the  stars  which  are 
invisible  to  the  unaided  eye  that  the  real 
splendors  of  celestial  coloring  are  to  be 
found.  No  words  can  adequately  de- 
scribe the  beauty  of  the  scene  which  our 
observer  would  behold ;  but  if  he 
sought  to  conv6y  some  imperfect  notion 
of  the  glories  revealed  to  him,  he  could 
find  perhaps  no  apter  account  than  the 
well-known  lines  of  Thomson  : — 

"  First  the  flaming  red 
Sprang  vivid  forth ;  the  tawny  orange  next, 
And  next  delicioas  yellow ;  by  whose  side 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all-refreshing  green. 
Then  the  pure  blue  that  swells  autumnal  skies, 
Ethereal  play'd ;  and  then,  of  sadder  hue 
Emerged  the  deeper  indigo  (as  when 
The  heavy -skirted  evening  droops  with  frost). 
While  the  last  gleamings  of  refracted  light 
Died  in  the  fainting  violet  away." 

In  this  order  would  the  colors  of  the 
stars  come  into  view.  We  see  in  the  noc- 
turnal skies  no  traces  of  those  green  and 
violet  and  blue  and  purple  suns  which  are 
really  pouring  forth  their  richly-tinted 
rays  on  other  worlds  and  other  scenes. 
Only  the  ruddier  tints  of  the  prismatic 
color-scale  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
and  even  these  not  with  that  fulness  or 
depth  of  tone  which  may  be  recognized 
in  the  telescopic  stars. 

But  even  amonc:  the  stars  which  the 
telescope  reveals  to  us,  the  full  range  of 
color  is  only  to  be  seen  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  peculiar  order.  There  is  a  little 
difference  among  astronomers  on  this 
point ;  but  most  of  them  agree  that  no 
isolated  stars  of  a  blue,  or  green,  or  pur- 
ple color  can  be  seen  even  with  power- 
ful telescopes.  So  commonly  has  this 
been  asserted,  that  the  late  Admiral 
Smyth,  who  thought  lie  could  recognize 
very  decided  blue  tints  among  the  minu- 
ter stars,  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
this  might  not  be  due  to  some  idiosyn- 
crasy of  his  eyesight.  And  certainly 
there  is  no  instance,  among  the  thousands 


and  thousands  of  stars  whose  places  have 
been  recorded,  of  one  isolated  star  of  a 
well-marked  blue  color. 

But  when  we  turn  to  those  interesting 
objects,  the  double  stars,  the  scene  is 
wholly  changed.  Every  variety  of  color 
is  seen  among  these  singular  systems. 
We  not  only  find  all  the  tints  of  the 
rainbow,  but  a  number  of  other  colors, 
such  as  fawn,  buff,  ash-color,  silvery- 
white,  coppery,  and  gray.  The  range 
of  color  seems,  in  fact,  wholly  unlimited  ; 
and  astronomers  need  the  aid  of  a  prac- 
tical artist  before  they  can  even  tabulate 
the  long  list  of  coloi-s  which  the  double 
stars  exhibit  to  them. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  seem 
better  calculated  to  attract  and  interest 
even  the  least  thoughtful  than  the  pre- 
sence of  these  singularly  beautiful  colors 
among  the  orbs  of  heaven.  Regarding 
the  fixed  stars  as  suns,  the  centres  of 
schemes  of  dependent  worlds  resembling 
in  many  respects  the  worlds  which  circle 
around  our  sun,  we  cannot  but  look  with 
wonder  upon  the  strange  scene  which 
must  be  presented  amid  those  distant 
systems.  It  would  be  interesting  enough 
to  consider  merely  the  case  of  a  number 
of  worlds  circling  around  a  red,  or  orange, 
or  yellow  sun.  But  when  we  imagine 
the  condition  of  those  worlds  which 
travel  round  a  pair  of  differently- colored 
suns,  we  are  lost  amid  the  perplexing 
considerations  which  suggest  themselves. 
"Imagination  fails  to  conceive,"  says 
Sir  John  Herschel,  "the  charming  con- 
trasts and  grateful  vicissitudes  of  a  red 
and  green  day,  alternating  with  white 
light  or  with  darkness,  in  the  planetary 
systems  belonging  to  these  suns." 

Perhaps,  however,  we  do  not  see  in 
this  description  the  true  result  of  the 
presence  of  two  suns  as  the  companion 
rulers  of  a  planetary  scheme.  Until  we 
know  something  of  the  distance  at  which 
the  members  of  such  a  system  circle 
around  their  double  primary,  we  can 
hardly  assert  with  conndence  that  those 
planets  have  days  of  different  colors.  It 
may  well  be  that  they  are  so  far  from 
both  the  orbs  which  sway  their  motions, 
that  their  two  suns  are  always  seen  close 
together,  as  they  appear  to  us,  who  are 
so  much  farther  off. 

But  even  when  we  take  this  view,  we 
are  struck  with  the  thought  of  the  strange 
scene  which  the  sky  of  one  of  those  dis- 
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tant  planets  must  present.  Conceive 
two  colored  suns  above  our  horizon. 
Now  one,  now  the  other,  is  the"  leading 
light  of  the  firmament.  Their  distance 
from  each  other  is  constantly  varying  as 
the  planet  circles  round  them.  Often 
one  must  pass  before  the  other,  and  then 
the  color  of  the  day  changes,  passing 
through  many  gradations,  as  the  strange 
transit  of  sun  over  sun  is  in  progress. 
Then  every  object  on  such  a  planet  must 
cast  two  different  shadows.  If  the  suns 
are  red  and  green,  for  instance,  the  sha- 
dows are  green  and  red.  When  we  re- 
member how  large  a  part  shadows  play 
in  the  appearance  of  a  landscape,  we  see 
at  once  how  strange  a  scene  the  hills 
and  dales  and  valleys  and  woods  in  those 
distant  worlds  must  present  to  those  who 
inhabit  them.  Living  creatures  must 
exhibit  a  yet  stranger  aspect. 

But  our  object  is  not  to  deal  with  fan- 
ciful speculations  such  as  these.  There 
is  a  real  physical  meaning  in  the  colors 
of  the  double  stars  which  is  well  worth 
searching  out. 

Let  us  first  notice  certain  facts  about 
the  colors  of  the  double  stars  which  are 
at  once  interesting  and  instructive. 
^  In  the  firat  place,  it  has  long  been  no- 
ticed that  among  many  double  stars  com- 
plementary colors  may  be  recognized. 
Red  and  green  companions  are  common- 
ly seen ;  in  some  instances  the  beautiful 
contrast  between  yellow  and  purple  is 
exhibited,  while  not  unfrequently  blue 
and  orange  stars  are  seen  in  company. 

It  was  suggested  that  this  peculiarity 
might  in  reality  be  rather  optical  than 
real.  It  is  well  known  that  where  the 
brighter  of  two  neighboring  objects  pre- 
sents a  well-marked  color,  the  fainter 
very  commonly  presents  the  complemen- 
tary color,  though  not  in  reality  tinted 
with  that  hue.  Artists  are  familiar  with 
this  peculiarity,  insomuch  that  some  of 
the  most  striking  effects  of  color  in  well- 
known  paintings  have  been  produced, 
not  by  a  real  intensity  in  the  colors  made 
use  of,  but  by  the  judicious  contrast  of 
suitable  complementary  colors.  Many 
of  our  readers  have  doubtless  heard  the 
story  of  the  French  painter  who  tried  in 
vain  to  obtain  a  certain  brilliant  yellow 
tint,  which  he  was  desirous  of  introdu- 
cing into  a  picture,  and  was  about  to  set 
out  for  the  Louvre,  to  see  how  otber 
painters   had    mastered   the  di£&cuVty, 


when  a  passing  cabriolet,  the  yellow 
wheels  of  which  were  picked  out  with 
purple,  showed  him  how  he  could  give 
brilliancy  to  the  yellows  he  had  been  so 
little  satisfied  with.  Thus  astronomers 
thought  the  green  companions  of  brilli- 
ant red  stars,  or  the  blue  companions  of 
brilliant  orange  stars,  might  be  in  reality 
simply  white  stars  whose  purity  of  tint 
is  over-mastered  by  the  effect  of  con- 
trast. 

But  this  idea  had  to  be  abandoned. 
It  was  found  possible  in  several  instances 
to  hide  the  brighter  of  the  two  stars 
from  view  while  the  smaller  still  continu- 
ed visible.  When  this  was  done  there 
remained,  of  course,  no  effect  of  contrast. 
Yet  in  nearly  every  instance  the  color  of 
the  smaller  star  continued  as  well  mark- 
ed,— though  not  perhaps  as  pleasing, — 
as  when  both  stars  were  visible  together. 
Usually  this  plan  of  hiding  one  star  while 
the  other  continued  visible  was  effected 
by  artificial  means,  a  small  cross-bar  of 
brass  or  copper  being  introduced  into 
the  telescope's  eye-piece  for  the  purpose. 
But  there  is  one  instance  in  which  the 
moon  was  made  to  aid  thg  astronomer ; 
and  the  story  seems  to  us  so  interesting 
that  we  venture  to  give  it  in  full : — 

The  star  Antares,  or  the  Scorpion's 
Heart,had  long  been  a  source  of  perplexity 
to  astronomers.  It  is  a  brilliantly-red  star, 
and  has  indeed  been  called  the  Sirius  of 
red  stars.  But  when  the  star  is  watched 
intently,  especially  with  an  instrument 
of  adequate  power,  a  singular  scintilla- 
tion of  green  light  is  found  to  obtrude 
itself  most  persistently  into  notice.  It 
was  suspected,  at  length,  that  this  star 
must  have  a  green  companion,  but  for  a 
long  time  none  could  be  found.  At  length 
the  late  General  Mitchell,  with  the  fine 
telescope  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory, 
detected  a  companion  to  the  brilliant 
Antares,  and,  as  had  been  suspected, 
this  companion  proved  to  be  green. 
This,  the  first  noteworthy  achievement 
of  the  Cincinnati  telescope,  was  a  source 
of  considerable  gratification  to  Mitchell, 
until  ho  heard  that  at  another  observa- 
tory two  green  companions  could  be  seen. 
He  searched  again  aud  again  for  the  sec- 
ond green  star,  but  could  find  no  trace 
of  it;  and  at  last  the  welcome  news 
came  that  the  telescope  of  the  other  ob- 
Bervatory  was  in  fault.    It  possessed  the 
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stars  on  its  own  account, — that  is  to  say, 
it  divided  stars  which  really  were  single. 
Reassured  of  the  fidelity  of  his  telescope, 
General  Mitchell  re-examined  the  star. 
But  he,  and  others  who  joined  in  the 
work,  found  it  difiicult  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  real  greenness  of  the 
companion.  The  latter  also  was  too 
minute  an  object,  and  too  close  to  its 
pnmary,  to  be  separated  by  the  artificial 
device  mentioned  above.  It  happens, 
however,  that  Antares  is  one  of  those 
stars  which  the  moon  occasionally  passes 
over  as  she  travels  along  the  zodiac;  and 
the  late  Mr.  Dawes,  perhaps  the  most 
sharp-sighted  observer  that  ever  used  a 
telescope,  availed  himself  of  one  of  these 
passages  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
tiny  star's  color.  When  the  moon  had 
hidden  Antares,  there,  for  a  very  few 
seconds,  was  the  small  companion  shin- 
ing alone  in  the  telescope's  field  of  view. 
Its  color  was  then  seen  to  be  unmistak- 
ably green. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  colored 
stars  is  even  more  surprising.  Some  of 
them  appear  to  possess  the  extraordinary 
power  of  changing  color,  as  the  chame- 
leon does.  Startling  as  this  circum- 
stance appears,  yet  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

We  may  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  even  among  the  brighter  stars  a 
similar  peculiarity  appears  to  exist. 
Sirius,  which  outshines  nearly  fourfold 
all  the  other  stars  visible  in  our  northern 
skies,  is  now  brilliantly^  white.  Yet  the 
ancients  recognized  Sirius  as  a  red  star. 
Both  Ptolemy  and  Seneca  expressly 
mention  his  ruddiness  of  hue ;  indeed,  it 
is  doubtless  to  this  tint  that  the  star 
owed  its  bad  reputation  among  the 
ancients.  Another  star,  called  by  astro- 
nomers y  Leonis,  was  white  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel's  time,  but  is  now  golden 
yellow ;  and  it  happens  that  we  are  more 
certain  than  we  could  otherwise  be 
about  the  reality  of  this  change,  because 
Sir  William  Herschel  was  rather  apt  to 
over-estimate  the  yellowness  or  ruddi- 
ness of  stars,  so  that  a  star  described  as 
pure  white  may  be  suspected  of  having 
been  somewhat  bluish. 

But  some  of  the  changes  among  the 
double  stars  are  more  striking  even  than 
these.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
one  very  noteworthy  instance  : — 

In  the   year  1856,  Admiral  Smyth, 


who  took  particular  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  star-colors,  called  the  attention 
of  his  son,  the  present  Astronomer-Roy- 
al for  Scotland,  to  the  good  results 
which  might  be  secured  if  the  latter  ob- 
server examined  the  color  of  the  stars 
from  the  summit  of  Teneriffe,  whither 
he  then  proposed  to  betake  himself  to 
carry  out  his  now  celebrated  "  astrono- 
mical experiments."  An  observatory 
was  not  set  up  on  the  summit  of  Tene- 
rifi*e,  owing  to  insuperable  difficulties, 
but  the  Pattinson  telescope,  of  *l\  inches 
aperture,  was  hauled  up  to  the  Alta  Vis- 
ta, and  there  mounted  at  an  elevation  of 
11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  father's  wishes,  Mr.  C. 
Piazzi  Smyth  observed  carefully  the 
colors  of  several  well-known  doubles. 
Often  he  had  the  assistance  of  visitors 
in  this  work ;  and  among  the  stars 
which  he  examined  in  company  with 
others  was  one  known  to  astronomers 
as  95  Herculis.  He  entered  the  colors 
of  this  double  in  his  note-book  as  "both 
yellow,  with  tinge  of  bluish  green." 
Admiral  Smyth  adds  that  "  the  tints  of 
the  two  stars — though  not  quite  the 
same  at  each  examination — were  judged 
to  be  common  to  both,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  ratified  by  the  evidence  of  some 
Spanish  visitors  at  the  astronomical 
aerie." 

Now  this  particular  double  had  been 
very  carefully  studied  by  the  elder 
Smyth,  and  he  had  described  the  com- 
panion stars  as  "apple  green"  and 
"  cherry  red.'*  He  therefore  re-examin- 
ed the  double,  and  there  were  the  colors 
apple  green  and  cherry  red  as  before. 
He  next  applied  to  other  well-known 
observers  of  double  stars.  Mr.  Daw^es 
wrote  to  him  as  follows : — "  On  referring 
to  my  color-estimations  I  find  that  they 
agree  very  nearly  with  your  own.'' 
Lord  Wrottesley  proi)ounced  the  bright- 
er star  to  be  greenish,  the  other  reddish. 
Mr.  Fletcher  said  that  "  to  his  eye  the 
brighter  appeared  light  green,  the  other 
pink."  Mr.  H.  A.  Fletcher  thought  the 
stars  bluish  green  and  orange.  Mr.  Carr 
thought  them  light  green  and  dull  red. 

These  results,  it  will  be  seen,  agree 
closely  enough  together,  but  are  alto- 
gether opposed  to  the  Teneriffe  observa- 
tions. And  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  it 
was  found  that  in  1844  the  Italian  astron- 
omer,  Sestini,  had  seen  both  the  stars 
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<]:blden  yellow,  while  his  colleagnc,  De 
Vico,  "  in  the  same  place  and  with  the 
same  instrument,  dubs  them  *  rossa  o 
verde.' " 

"Assuredly,"  as  Admiral  Smyth  re- 
marks, "  all  this  is  passing  strange."  It 
was  quite  impossible  to  refer  the  difFer- 
cnce  to  peculiarities  in  the  visual  powers 
of  the  observers,  becnuse  no  known  in- 
stances of  color  blindness  correspond  to 
this  particular  case.  And  besides,  the 
list  sent  by  Piazzl  Smyth  to  his  father 
showed  in  all  other  respects  the  most 
satisfactory  accordance  with  the  obser- 
vations made  by  the  latter.  ".A  gene- 
ral agreement  existed  throughout  the 
list,"  remarks  Admiral  Smyth,  "  even  in 
some  of  the  most  delicate  hues." 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  in- 
quire what  effect  can  be  ascribed  to  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  eyesight  in  this  pecu- 
liarly delicate  work  of  estimating  star- 
colors.  Admiral  Smyth  fortunately  was 
.at  the  pains  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
the  result  will  be  found  at  once  amusing 
and  instructive : — 

He  placed  a  line  Gregorian  telescope 
of  b\  inches  aperture*  in  front  of  the 
south  portico  of  his  house,  and  invited  a 
party  of  six  ladies  and  five  gentlemen  to 
gaze  upon  the  fine  double  star  Cor  Ca- 
roli.  "  They  were  each  to  tell  me,"  he 
says,  "  but  sotto  voce,  to  prevent  bias, 
what  they  deemed  the  respective  colors 
of  the  components  to  be."  First  to  step 
Ibrth  was  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Pawsey ; 
"  more  addicted,"  says  the  Admiral,  "  ta 
heraldry  than  to  astronomy."  "After a 
momentary  watch,  he  flatly  declared 
that  'he  could  make  out  nothing  par- 
ticular.'" The  other  spectators  were 
more  patient,  and  their  respective  im- 
pressions are  thus  noted  down  in  the 
larije  album  of  the  Hartwell  Observa- 
tory.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  A  means 
the  chief  star  of  the  pair,  B  the  compan- 
ion : — 

Mrs.  Tyndale  . 
Mrs.  Rush 


Miss  Honor. . . 
Miss  Charlotte 


j  A.  Pale  white. 

(  B.  Violet  tint. 

]  A.  Yellowish  cast. 

}  11.  Deadish  purple. 

S  A.  Yellowish. 

)  B.  Lilac. 

I  A.  Light  dingy  yellow. 

/  B.  Lilac. 


Mi8sEmily....{^^;*«^;„- 

MissMaryAnnel^;|Ufy«"«- 

A.  Cream  color. 


Mr.  Rose 

Mr.  B.  Smith. .. 


Dr.  Lee 


Captain  Smyth . 


B.  Violet  cream  (I). 

A.  Pale  blue. 

B.  Darker  blue. 

A.  Whitish. 

B.  Liprbt  pnrple. 

A.  White. 

B.  Plam-color  purple. 


*  Tt  is  worth  noticing  tliat  small  reflectors  are 
the  best  telescopes  for  showing  star-colors. 


One  would  hardlv  imagine  that  so  great 
a  difference  would  be  found  in  the  esti- 
mates made  by  different  persona  of  the 
colors  of  the  same  pair  of  stirs.  As 
Admiral  Smyth  remarks,  "Whatever 
may  be  said  about  instrumental  means, 
weather  influence,  atmosphere,  or  the 
position  of  the  object,  it  is  clear  that  in 
this  instance  all  these  properties  were 
common  to  the  whole  party,  and  we 
doubtless  all  meant  the  same  hues.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
star  was  new  to  most  of  the  spectators; 
and  although,''  adds  the  gallant  seaman, 
'^some  of  the  eves  were  sarpasrinrir 
bnght,  they  had  never  been  drillea 
among  the  celestials." 

The  experiment  is  one  which  might 
be  repeated  with  advantage.  The  regu- 
lar observer  of  the  stars  is  not  apt  to 
look  with  particular  complacency  on  the 
advent  of  visitors,  but  the  most  cross- 
grained  of  star-gazers  might  sometimes 
usefully  apply  the  sight-seeing  energies 
of  his  visitors  in  the  way  suggested. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  above  list  of  color-estimates  to 
explain  the  discrepancies  in  the  case  of 
the  star  05  Ilerculis.  All  the  observers 
recognized  a  difference  of  tint  between 
the  two  stars,  and  only  one,  Mr.  B. 
Smith,  failed  to  recognize  the  difference 
in  the  colors.  It  may  be  accepted, 
therefore,  as  ceilain  that  the  components 
of  this  remarkable  pair  change  in  color 
to  a  very  noteworthy  extent. 

Among  the  various  explanations  which 
were  jnit  forward  to  account  for  the 
enoimoiiB  variety  observed  in  the  colors 
of  the  double  stars,  and  also  for  the  fact 
that  these  objects  sometimes  seem  to 
change  in  color,  there  is  one  which, 
though  incorrect,  is  too  interesting  to 
pass  unnoticed. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  light  is  merely 
a  form  of  motion ;  that  it  travels  in  a 
series  of  undulations,  not  by  a  trans- 
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mission  of  material  particles ;  and  that 
the  color  of  the  light  depends  on  the 
length  of  these  undulations.  In  ordi- 
nary cases  light- waves  of  many  different 
lengths  travel  together,  just  as  we  oflen 
see  the  face  of  the  ocean  traversed  not 
by  a  series  of  uniform  waves,  but  by  a 
number  of  waves  of  many  different  sizes. 

Now  the  idea  occurred  to  a  French 
astronomer  named  Doppler,  that  if  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  a  star  or  reced- 
ing from  it,  either  by  our  own  motion  or 
the  starts,  its  color  ought  to  be  changed. 
To  a  swimmer  swiftly  crossing  a  wave- 
tossed  sea,  the  waves  will  clearly  seem 
narrower  or  broader,  according  as  he 
swims  against  or  with  them, — ^for,  in  the 
first  case,  he  will  pass  them  more  rapidly. 
So,  too,  of  the  waves  which  produce 
sound.  It  has  been  shown  that  if  an 
instrument  which  is  giving  forth  a  par- 
ticular note  is  moved  rapidly  towards  or 
from  the  hearer,  the  tone  of  the  note 
perceptibly  varies.  When  the  instru- 
ment is  approaching  the  hearer  all  the 
sound  waves  are  apparently  shortened, 
so  that  the  tone  appears  more  acute; 
and  when  the  source  of  sound' is  moving 
away  the  tone  appears  more  grave. 
Professor  Tyndall  remarks  that  when  the 
whistle  of  the  steam-engine  is  sounded 
as  an  express  train  rushes  rapidly  through 
a  station,  persons  on  the  platform  can 
detect  a  well-marked  lowering  in  the 
tone  of  the  whistle  as  the  tram,  after 
rapidly  nearing  them,  as  rapidly  passes 
»way. 

If  we  apply  this  principle  to  the  case 
of  light,  we  see  that  there  might  con- 
ceivably be  a  star  which,  while  seemingly 
blue,  or  red,  or  green,  was  in  reality 
sending  forth  light  of  another  color.  If 
a  star  were  emitting  those  light-waves, 
for  example,  which  produce  a  red  color, 
and  we  were  very  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  star,  the  light-waves  might  be 
apparently  so  much  sliortened  that  they 
would  produce  the  effect  of  blue  light. 
In  other  words,  the  star  would  seem  to 
be  blue,  though  in  reality  it  would  be 
red.  And  so  a  blue  star  rapidly  reced- 
ing from  us  might  appear  red.  And  if 
a  green  star  were  sweeping  rapidly 
round  and  round  in  a  long  oval  path, 
first  coming  swiftly  towards  us  and  then 
moving  as  swiftly  from  us,  it  might 
change  in  color,  apparently,  through  all 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow. 


This  was  a  very  ingenious  theory,  but, 
unfortunately,  like  many  other  very  in- 
genious theories,  it  was  surrounded  with 
great  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seemed  inconceiv- 
able that  any  of  the  stars  could   be 
moving    with    the    enormous  velocity 
which  the  theory  required.    It  must  be 
remembered  that  to  produce  any  ap- 
parent change  of  color  a  velocity  was 
required  which  should  bear  an  appreci- 
able   proportion  to   the  velocity   with 
which  light  travels.    To  return  to  the 
case  of  our  swimmer:   unless  he  were 
urging  his  way  through  the  water  with 
considerable  speed  he  would  not  seem 
to  cross  the  waves  much  more  rapidly 
when  he  was  fiicing  them  than  when  he 
was  swimming  with  them.  Nor,  again,  in 
the  case  of  sound,  can  we  notice  any  ap- 
preciable change  of  tone  unless  the  mo- 
tion with  which  the  source  of  sound  is 
approaching  or  receding  is  very  great, — 
in  fact,  unless  it  bears  an  appreciable  pro- 
portion to  the  velocity  with  which  sound 
travels.    But  the  velocity  of  sound  may 
be  looked   upon  as  absolute  rest  com- 
pared with  the  tremendous  velocity  of 
light.     We  know  that  when  a  cannon 
is  fired  at  some  distance  from^  us  an 
appreciable  interval  elapses    after  our 
seeing  the  fiash  before  the  sound  is  heard. 
But  light  travels  so  swiftly,  that  while 
the  sound  of  Big  Ben  is  travelling  from 
Westminster  to  Constitution  Hill,  light 
would  travel  a  distance  exceeding  that 
which    separates    us    from    the    moon. 
Eight  times  would  light  circle  this  earth 
on  which  we  live  in  the  course  of  a  single 
second.      It   was    reasonably  doubted, 
therefore,  whether  the  stars  can  be  as- 
sumed to  travel  with  a  velocity  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  inconceivable 
velocity  of  light. 

But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  even  if  the  double  stars  were 
circling  around  each  other  with  a  velocity 
so  enormous  as  M.  Doppler's  theory  re- 
quired, yet  there  would  be  no  apparent 
change  in  their  color.  We  have  been 
supposing  that  the  light  waves  proceed- 
ing from  a  star  were  all  of  one  definite 
length.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
lightofa  star,  like  the  light  of  our  sun,  is 
composed  of  waves  corresponding  to 
many  different  colors.  This  is  as  true 
of  the  colored  stars  as  of  the  white 
ones.    Their  light,   when  subjected  to 
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prismatic  analysis,  is  changed  into  the 
rainbow-tinted  streak  which  is  called  the 
prismatic  spectrum. 

Now  this  changes  the  nature  of  the 
case  altogether.  So  long  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  only  light  waves  of  x  certain 
length  came  from  a  star,  then  we  might 
fairly  compare  those  waves  to  a  series  of 
rollers  crossing  a  sea  over  which  a  stout 
swimmer  was  urging  his  way,  or  to  the 
uniform  sound-waves  which  proceed  from 
a  railway  whistle.  But  now  we  must 
alter  the  analogy  altogether.  We  must 
suppose  our  swimmer  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  sea  across  which  waves  of  many  dif- 
ferent forms  are  travelling.  "We  must 
imagine  that  not  one  sound  is  given  out 
by  the  approaching  or  receding  railway 
whistle,  but  a  number  of  different  tones. 
We  see  that  this  alters  the  result  also. 
Our  swimmer  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  recognize  the  effects  of  his  own  mo- 
tion ;  nor  would  the  nicest  ear  be  wellable 
to  appreciate  the  change  produced  in  the 
tones  which  reached  it.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  star  we  see  that  while  there 
could  bo  a  change,  it  would  be  one  far 
more  difficult  to  detect — even  if  nothing 
more  remained  to  be  said — than  the 
change  wo  considered  before.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  detect  it,  for  a 
reason  which  remains  to  be  noticed. 

At  each  end  of  the  rainbow-tinted 
streak  called  the  spectrum,  there  are 
waves  which  produce  no  sense  of  light. 
Beyond  the  red  end  there  are  waves 
longer  than  those  which  produce  red 
light,  and  these  waves,  while  they  pro- 
duce the  sensation  we  call  heat,  exert  no 
effect  on  the  visual  organs.  Beyond  the 
blue  end  of  the  spectrum  there  are  waves 
sliortcr  than  those  which  produce  violet 
light,  and  these,  though  they  produce 
certain  chemical  effects,  are  also  not  re- 
cognizable by  the  eye.  Now,  if  all  the 
light-waves  were  lengthened  through 
the  rapid  recession  of  a  star,  some  of  the 
waves  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
would  be  rendered  invisible,  being  chan- 
ged into  heat  rays.  Beyond  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum  a  number  of  chemi- 
cal rays  would  be  lengthened,  and  be- 
come visible  as  violet  light.  We-  see, 
then,  that  the  rainbow-streak  would  re- 
main absolutely  unaltered.  It  would 
begin  with  the  deepest  visible  red,  and 
would  pass  through  all  the  seven  grada- 


tions of  color  down  to  the  deepest  vis- 
ible violet,  just  as  it  did  before.  And 
clearly  the  rapid  approach  of  a  star 
would  be  similarly  inenectiye  in  changing 
its  apparent  color. 

Doppler^s  theory,  therefore,  though  it 
had  a  singular  lascination  for  many 
thoughtful  minds,  had  to  be  eiven  up. 

But  the  time  was  approacning  when 
the  powers  of  the  most  searching  instru- 
ment which  the  astronomer  has  yet  been 
able  to  devise  were  to  be  directed  to  the 
solution  of  this  difficultly.  It  had  long 
ago  occurred  to  Sir  David  Brewster  that 
if  the  light  of  the  colored  stars  coald 
be  analyzed  by  means  of  the  spectro- 
scope, something  might  be  learned  re- 
specting the  cause  of  these  beautifbl  and 
yaried  tints  which  they  exhibit  to  the 
telescopist.  This,  be  it  remembered, 
was  before  the  invention  of  what  is  now 
termed  spectroscopic  analysis.  He  could 
not  have  argued  more  justly  than  he  did, 
however,  had  he  known  all  that  Kirch- 
hoff  afterwards  discovered.  "There 
can  be  no  doubt,"  he  remarks,  ^  that  the 
spectrum  of  every  colored  star  wants 
certain  of  the  rays  which  exist  in  the  so- 
lar spectrum,"  ^ay,  he  made  an  obser- 
vation with  a  rock-salt  prism,  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  aMolutely  the  first 
application  of  the  spectroscopic  analysis 
to  the  stars.  He  says,  "In  the  orange- 
colored  star  of  the  double  ^  Hercalis  I 
have  observed  that  there  are  several  de* 
fective  bands.  By  applying  a  fine  rock- 
salt  prism  to  this  orange  star,  as  seen  in 
Sir  James  South's  great  achromatic  re- 
fractor, its  spectrum  clearly  showed  that 
there  was  one  defective  band  in  the  red 
space,  and  two  more  in  the  blue  space. 
Hence  the  color  of  the  star  is  orange,  be- 
cause there  is  a  greater  defect  of  bine 
than  of  red  rays." 

Here  is,  in  fact,  the  optical  explana- 
tion of  the  whole  matter.  Subsequent 
observations  by  the  experienced  spectro- 
Bcopists  who  now  apply  the  power  of 
the  new  analysis  to  tne  stars,  have  con- 
firmed Sir  David  Brewster's  observa- 
tions in  the  fullest  possible  manner;  and 
so  far  as  the  mere  optical  peculiarity  is 
concerned,  nothing  further  remains  to  be 
said.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  new  analysis  deals  with  more  than 
mere  optical  peculiarities.  It  is  its  dis- 
tinguishing charaoteristio  that  it  g^ves  a 
physical  interpretation  of  these  peculiari* 
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ties.  A  certain  dark  line,  or  group  of 
lines,  is  seen  across  the  rainbow- tin  ted 
spectrum,  and  the  physicist  at  once  an- 
nounces that  the  vapor  of  a  certain  ele- 
ment surrounds  the  body  whose  light  he 
is  analyzing.  A  certam  set  of  bright 
lines  appear  as  the  spectrum  itself  of  a 
given  source  of  light,  and  he  pronounces 
with  equal  confidence  that  that  source  is 
a  certain  incandescent  vapor. 

Now  how  does  the  spectroscopist  in- 
terpret the  fact  which  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster discovered  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  not  always  possible  to 
gay  of  a  set  of  bands  crossing  the  spec- 
trum of  the  light  from  a  star,  that  it  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  this  or  that  element, 
because  as  yet  spectroscopic  analysis  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  we  do  not  know  the 
spectra  of  many  of  the  elements  so  exact- 
ly as  we  hope  to  do ;  but  the  physicist 
knows  very  certainly  that  the  presence 
of  a  set  of  bands  indicates  the  existence 
of  some  absorbing  vapors  around  the 
source  of  light.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  Sir  David  Brewster  did  not  know. 
In  fact.  Admiral  Smyth,  after  quoting 
Sir  David  Brewster's  observations,  ad- 
ded, "  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  these  defective  rays  are  absorbed 
by  any  atmosphere  through  which  they 
pass."  At  present  we  have  not  only 
reason  to  believe  this,  but  we  feel  abio- 
lutelv  certain  about  it. 

What  we  know,  then,  about  the  colors 
of  the  double  stars  is  this,  that  they  are 


due  to  the  existence  of  certain  vapors 
around  the  stars.  Why  the  two  stars 
should  be  in  many  cases  differently  con- 
stituted, so  that  around  one  a  different 
set  of  vapors  should  be  suspended  than 
around  the  other,  we  do  not  know.  But 
we  can  readily  understand  that  such  dif- 
ferences should  exist.  Again,  we  cannot 
tell  at  present  why  these  vapors  should 
sometimes  subside,  as  they  must  do 
when  a  star  changes  color.  But  this 
also  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  since 
we  know  that  even  our  own  terrestrial 
atmosphere  is  more  heavily  loaded  some- 
times with  aqueous  vapor  than  it  is  at 
others. 

What  we  do  know  is,  however,  suffi- 
ciently interesting,  without  hazarding 
speculations  about  that  which  is  un- 
known. We  see  that  those  beautiful 
objects  which  have  been  so  long  the  de- 
light of  our  telescopists  can  teach  us 
much  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.  Out  yonder,  amid  the  unfath- 
omable depths  which  the  telescope  only 
can  explore,  vapors  are  forming  and  dis- 
sipating according  to  laws  not  dissimilar 
from  those  which  regulate  the  vapors  of 
our  own  atmosphere.  There  is  no  qui- 
escence in  those  far-off  regions  any  more 
than  our  own  neighborhood.  Ceaseless 
change  and  endless  variety  characterize 
no  less  the  universe  of  stars  than  the  ter- 
restrial scene  with  which  we  are  so  fa- 
miliar. 


-♦•- 
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In  the  middle  of  last  century,  in  the 
year  1752,  there  was  born,  in  the  old 
town  of  Bristol,  a  child,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  entire  genera- 
tion, called  Thomas  Chatterton.  He  was 
a  posthumous  child,  brought  into  the 
world  with  all  that  natural  sadness  which 
attends  the  birth  of  an  infant  deprived, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  its  days,  of 
one-half  of  the  succor,  love,  and  protec- 
tion to  which  every  child  has  a  right. 
The  father  might  not  be  much  to  brag 
of — might  not  have  done  much  for  his 

*  Chatterton :  a  Biographical  Study.   By  Daniel 
Wilson,  LL.D.     Macmillan  :  Loudon.     1870. 


boy  ;  but  still  there  is  nothing  so  forlorn 
as  such  an  entrance  into  the  world.  And 
it  was  a  hard  world  into  which  the  boy 
came,  full  of  the  bitter  conditions  of  po- 
verty, with  little  to  soften  his  lot.  His 
mother  was  poor,  and  had  to  work  hard 
for  her  living  and  his.  She  had  no  time 
to  spare  for  him,  to  understand  what 
kind  of  a  soul  it  was  which  she  had 
brought  into  the  world.  If  nature  even 
had  given  her  capacity  to  understand  it, 
the  chatter  of  her  little  pupils,  the  weary 
toil  of  her  needlework,  absorbed  the 
homely  woman.  The  family  to  which 
she  belonged  was  of  the  lowest  class,  and 
yet  possessed  a  certain  quaint  antiquity 
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and  flavor  of  ancient  birth.     As  ancient 
as  many  a  great  family  of  squires  or  no- 
bles were  the  Chattertons.     The  only 
difference  to  speak  of  between  them  and 
the  Howards  was,  that  while  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  one  held  the  hereditary 
office  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  the 
other  lield  only  that  of  graved  igger  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe — ^bnt  with  a  heredi- 
tary succession  as  rigid  and  unbroken. 
For  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  which 
could  bo  clearly  reckoned,  and  no  one 
could  tell  how  many  more  which  had 
escaped  in  the  darkness  of  time,  Thomas 
liad   succeeded   William,    and  William 
Thomas,  in  that  lugubrious  office.     The 
pedigree,  such  as  it  was,  was  complete. 
They  had  buried  all  Bristol,  generation 
after  generation.      The  race,   however, 
was  perhaps  beginning  to  break  up  in 
preparation  for  that  iinal  bloom  which 
was  to  give  it  a  name  among  men,  for 
Chatterton's  father  had  not  lieldthe  here- 
ditary place.     It  had  passed  in  the  fe- 
male line  to  a  brother-in-law,  and  he  had 
made  a  liltle  rise  in  the  social  scale,  first 
as  usher,  and  then  as  master  of  a  free 
school  close  to  the  hereditary  church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliffe.     Such  a  position  im- 
plies some  education,  though  probably  it 
was  neither  profound  nor  extensive.  lie 
held  the  office  of  sub-chanter  in  the  ca- 
thedral at  the  same  time;  and  was  a 
member,  it  would  appear,  of  the  jovial 
society  of  tradesmen,  deriving  a  certain 
taste  for  music  from  the  choral  services 
of  the  cathedral,  which  probably  many 
of  them  had  taken  part  in,  in  their  boy- 
hood, as  choristers,  which  assembled  in 
those  days  in  certain  well-known  taverns. 
The  most  noticeable  fact  in  his  life,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  his  son  is  concerned,  is  his 
share  in  a  kind  of  general  robbery  per- 
petrated  by  the   community  upon   the 
munimont-room  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe, 
where  a  number  of  old  papers  had  been 
preserved  for  centuries  in  certain  ancient 
oak  chests.     These  chests  were  broken 
open  in  order  to  find  some  deeds  wanted 
by  the  vestry,  and  were  left,  with  all 
their  antique  contents,  at  the  mercy  of 
the  gravedigger's  family,  or  any  other 
that  could  obtain  access  to  them.    The 
parchments  were  carried  off  in  boxfuls, 
to  answer  all  kinds  of  sordid  uses.     It 
was  the  usage  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
No  doubt,  if  any  accident  had  befallen 
St.  Mary's  itself,  the  citizens  would  have 


carted  off  the  stones  to  repair  their  gar- 
den-walls with.  Chattcrton  the  school- 
master carried  off  the  old  parchments, 
covered  copy-books  with  them,  and  kept 
the  records  of  medieval  life  like  waste 
paper  about  his  bouse,  ready  to  serve 
any  small  emergency.  It  w^as  no  such 
dreadful  sin,  after  all,  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  80  strange  and  solemn  a  ponish- 
ment.  Was  it  that  the  ghosts  of  citizens 
whom  a  Thomas  Chatterton  had  buried 
came  clustering  up,  a  crowd  of  angry 
sj)irit9,  to  avenge  the  liberty  thus  taken 
with  the  yellow  forgotten  records  of  their 
wishes  and  hopes?  The  Bchoolraaster, 
thinking  little  of  the  ghosts  or  their  ven- 
geance, left  his  house  full  of  those  stolen 
documents,  and  thus  left  behind  him, 
without  knowing  it,  the  fate  of  his  un- 
born boy. 

The  widow  was  young — not  more  than 
one-and-t  wenty — when  this  child  of  tears 
was  bom.    She  was  left  as  is  all  but  in- 
evitable in  such  circumstances,  penniless, 
to  struggle  for  herself  as  best  she  could. 
When  such  a  necessity  happens  to  a  poor 
lady,  our  hearts  bleed  over  the  helpless. 
creature ;  but  it  is  common,  too  commod, 
to    demand     any    particular    comment 
among  the  poor.    Mrs.  Chatterton  took 
up  a  Tittle  school,  and  took  in  needle- 
work.   She  had  a  little  daughter  older 
than  her  boy;   she  had  women  friends 
about  her  working  with  her,  helping  her 
to  keep  her  head  above  water,  and  pro- 
bably-, after  all,  was  not  so  very  much  to 
be  pitied  for  the  loss  of  her  jovial  hus- 
band, who,   according  to   tne   record, 
kept  his  good  humor  for  his  cronies  ont 
of  doors.    But  her  boy  was  a  wonder 
and  a  trouble  to  the  poor  young  woman. 
Probably  it  was  her  hope  and  longing 
from  his  birth  that  he  should  be  edaoated 
as  became  the  son  of  a  scholar ;  and  it 
broke  her  heart  to  find  that  ^^he  was 
dull  in  learning,  not  knowing  many  let- 
ters at  four  years  old."    These  were  the 
days  of  infant  prodigies — for  this  stu- 
pidity on  the  part  of  the  little  Chatter* • 
ton  does  not  strike  us  with  the  same  dis- 
may as  it  struck  his  mother.  There  were, 
however,    other    puzzling    pecoliarities 
about  the  child.    "  Until  he  was  six  yean 
and  a  half  old,  they  thought  he  was  an 
absolute  fool,"  says  his  mother's  most 
intimate  friend  who  lived  in  the  house. 
He  was  sent  back  upon  her  hands  by  his 
father's    successor  in  the  free  scbooli 
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somewhere  about  that  early  age,  as  an 
incorrigible  dunce.  Poor  little  bothered 
melancholy  boy !  he  would  sit  alone  cry- 
ing for  hours,  nobody  knew  why — and 
the  sense  of  disappointment  so  natural  to 
a  female  household  finding  out  to  its  dis- 
may that  the  little  male  creature  belong- 
ing to  it  was  not  (as  it  hoped)  a  creature 
of  overwhelming  ability,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  concealed  from  the  child. 
"  When  will  this  stupidity  cease  ?  "  his 
mother  cried,  when  "  he  was  in  one  of  his 
silent  moods."  She  had  little  pupils  of 
her  own,  brisk  little  girls,  learning  their 
lessons,  no  doubt,  with  all  the  vivacity 
of  town  children  kept  alert  by  the  tide 
of  ordinary  life  going  on  around  them  ; 
and  the  contrast  must  have  been  very 
galling  to  the  young  mother.  At  seven 
years  old,  we  are  told,  "  he  would  fre- 
quently sit  musing  in  a  seeming  stupor  ; 
at  length  the  tears  would  steal  one  by 
one  down  his  cheeks — for  which  his  mo- 
ther, thinking  to  rouse  him,  sometimes 
gave  him  a  gentle  slap,  and  told  him  he 
was  foolish."  "No  doubt  it  must  have 
been  very  trying  to  the  poor  soul :  her 
only  boy,  the  son  of  a  great  scholard,  and 
nothing  more  than  this  coming  of  him! 
One  can  forgive  Mrs.  Chatterton  for 
giving  that  gentle  slap  to  the  weeping 
child  over  the  fire.  It  is  hard  upon  a 
widow  to  be  driven  to  confess  to.  herself 
that  there  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
— nay,  perhaps  something  less  than  ordi- 
nary— about  her  fatherless  boy. 

This  dulness,  however,  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  With  a  certain  curious 
wasteful  Vandalism  which  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  age  in  small  things 
as  well  as  great,  Mrs.  Chatterton,  who 
made  thread-papers  of  the  old  parch- 
ments out  of  St.  Mary's,  tore  up  for 
waste  paper  an  old  music-book  of  her 
husband's.  The  moody  child,  sitting  by, 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  capital 
letters,  which  were  illuminated,  the 
story  goes;  so  that  it  must  have  been  a 
valuable  book  which  his  mother  was  thus 
destroying.  Thi«  was  the  first  step  in 
his  education.  He  learned  to  read  there- 
after from  a  black-letter  Bible,  and  never 
could  bear  to  read  in  a  small  book.  In 
this  quaint  way  the  first  difficulties  were 
got  over.  One  would  think  that  to  ac- 
quire modern  English  afterwards  would 
have  been  almost  as  difficult  as  learning 
a  new  language ;  and  the  reader  is  tenipt- 
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ed  to  wonder  how  any  one  in  that  home- 
ly, ignorant  sempstress-household  should 
have  been  sufficiently  at  home  in  tho 
black-letter  to  make  a  primer  of  it  Such» 
however,  are  the  recorded  £icts.  And 
what  with  the  illuminated  capitals  and 
the  black-letter  book,  the  little  fellow 
left  off  mooning,  and  woke  up  into  the 
light  of  common  day.  "At  seven  he 
visibly  improved,  to  her  joy  and  sur- 
prise ;  and  at  eight  years  of  age  was  so 
eager  for  books  that  he  read  from  the 
moment  he  waked,  which  was  early,  until 
he  went  to  bed,  if  they  would  let  him." 

So  early,  it  would  appear,  as  this  age, 
the  child  had  appropriated  to  himself  a 
lumber-room  in  which,  among  other  rub- 
bish, were  the  boxes  into  which  his 
father's  spoils  of  old  parchment  had  been 
jturned ;  and  here  he  was  accustomed  to 
shut  himself  up  with  such  treasures  as 
pleased  him  most.  He  had  a  turn  for 
drawing,  not  unusual  in  children ;  and, 
instead  of  more  ordinary  playthings,  he 
had  collected  "  a  great  piece  of  ochre  in 
a  brown  pan,  pounce-bags  full  of  char- 
coal-dust, which  he  had  from  a  Miss 
Sanger,  a  neighbor;  also  a  bottle  of 
black-lead  powder,  which  they  once  took 
to  clean  the  stoves  with,  making  him 
very  angry."  With  these  materials,  and 
the  unceasing  supply  of  parchment  to» 
daub  them  on,  what  delicious  begrimin|psk 
the  little  artist  must  have  made  1  Hore^ 
for  the  first  time,  the  child  becomes  in--, 
telligible — perhaps  an  infant  poet  already^ 
as  some  assert ;  but,  what  is  better,  aa 
eager  little  boy,  blacked  all  over  with 
his  hideous  pigments,  and  making,  noi 
doubt,  horrible  pictures  upon  his  parch- 
ments and  his  walls  and  his  fioor^  They 
could  not  get  him  out  of  the  noom  ia 
which  abode  all  this  precious  dirt.. 
Sometimes  the  key  was  carriedi  off,  out 
of  anxiety  for  his  health,  and;  bis  clothes,, 
and  his  little  grimy  face  ;  but  then  the 
little  man  fell  to  kissing  and  ooaxing  till 
he  s^ot  it  back  again.  Salong  as  he  re-^ 
mained  in  Bristol  thi&  garrat  was  the 
refuge  and  comfort  of  his  life.. 

When  Chatterton  was  nearly  eight 
years  old  he  becamos-  a.  scholar  of  the* 
Bluecoat  School  of  Bristol,  an  institution 
called  Colston's  Bjospital,  founded,  by  ai 
merchant  of  Qu^en  Anne's  time,,  andi 
therefore  still  in  Us  youth.  The  dress, 
but  unfortunately  nothing  elsej,  was 
copied  from.  tJiat  of  Christ'iJ  HospitaL 
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Bristol  had  already  a  grammar-school, 
and  the  supplementary  institution  was 
for  poor  children,  and  not  by  any  means 
intended  as  a  ladder  to  help  them  to  as- 
cend. They  had  the  blue  gown  and 
yellow  stockings,  and  funny  little  round 
cap,  called,  apparently,  a  tonsure,  in  the 
Bristol  school ;  but  they  had  not  the 
liberal  education  which  has  made  the 
London  Bluecoat  School  so  famous.  Tlie 
children  were  to  be  "  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  Church  Cate- 
chism," and  not  demoralized  by  Latin 
and  Greek.  Twice  a-week  this  grand 
epitome  of  doctrine  was  to  bo  expound- 
ed and  brought  down  "  to  the  meanest 
capacity  "  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Hospital :  poor  fare  enough  for  the  little 

fenius  whom  poverty  shut  out  from  any 
etter  training.  The  child,  we  are  told,' 
was  elated  at  his  election,  "  thinking," 
says  his  foster-mother,  "  he  should  there 
get  all  the  learning  he  wanted  ;  but  soon 
he  seemed  much  hurt,  as  he  said  he  could 
not  learn  so  much  there  as  at  home." 
Thus  curiously  came  the  first  check  upon 
his  precocious  hopes.  No  doubt  the 
vague  fame  of  his  father^a  learning  had 
been  long  held  up  before  the  boy,  and  it 
is  equally  certain  that  many  of  the  old 
documents  with  which  he  had  surrounded 
himself  must  have  been  in  Latin,  puzzling 
and  tantalizing  him  in  his  childish  eager- 
ness. Pertaps,  with  a  child's  confidence 
in  his  own  powers,  he  had  felt  equal  to 
the  task  of  puzzling  out  the  dead  old 
solemn  language  by  himself  amid  his 
ochre  and  his  charcoal  in  the  lumber- 
attic  ;  and  to  come  to  nothing  but  the 
Catechism  was  hard.  To  be  sure  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  reading  and  writing  must 
have  accompanied  the  theology,  and  the 
life  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  a  par- 
ticularly hard  one.  Every  Saturday  ho 
had  holiday,  and  came  home  rejoicing 
at  noon  to  rush  up  to  his  attic  and  lose 
himself  in  his  old  dreams.  When  he 
came  down  to  tea  he  was  all  over  stains 
of  black  and  yellow.  There,  at  least,  he 
must  have  been  happy  enough — though 
it  was  hard  to  get  him  to  meals ;  and 
even  tea-time,  fond  as  he  was  of  tea,  was 
not  so  attractive  as  his  parchments  and 
his  ochre.  Yet  the  boy  apparently  was 
at  this  time,  to  all  spectators,  an  ordi- 
nary enough  boy,  with  nothing  moody 
or  abstracted  about  him.      lie  is  de- 


scribed as  a  round-faced  roey  child,  with 
bright  gray  eyes,  light  hair,  and  dimples 
in  his  cheeks ;  very  frank  and  frienaljy 
making  acquaintances  with  a  natural  ease 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  his  other 
peculiarities,  very  affectionate  at  home, 
though  impatient  by  moments,  a  charao- 
teristic  not  unusual  in  a  school-boy ;  and 
with  every  appearance  of  entering  miite 
cheerfully,  without  any  clouds  broomng 
about  him,  upon  the  course  of  a  common- 
place life. 

There  is,  however,  one*^  wonderfol  in- 
fluence to  be  taken  account  of  in  hiB  ed- 
ucation, which  had  little  to  do  with  the 
training  of  his  contemporaries.  Mrs. 
Chatterton's  little  house  was  opponte  to 
the  noble  church  of  St.  Marv  Kedcliffe, 
and  from  his  earliest  infancy  her  boy  had 
been  accustomed  to  totter  about  that 
wonderful  place.  lEs  uncle  was  sexton, 
and  no  doubt  the  natural  pride  of  descent, 
pride  common  to  all  classes,  had  early 
made  him  aware  that  his  anoestoni  for 
centuries  had  been  its  Bervants.  It 
opened  its,  great  aisles  to  him  full  of 
whispering  stillness,  full  of  weird  effects 
of  light,  with  all  those  stately  combina- 
tions of  exquisite  form  and  color  which 
the  age  was  too  prosuo  to  appreciAte, 
but  which  went  into  the  very  depths  of 
the  young  muser's  heart.  He  was  bora 
with  a  thirst  upon  him  for  everything  that 
was  noble  and  stately  and  splendid:  and 
here  was  his  palace,  where  nothingnarrow 
confined  his  imagination,  and  nothing 
mean  distressed  his  fine  sense  of  beauty. 
What  a  wonderfiil  refuge — what  a  home 
for  the  dreamy  childish  ima^ation  which 
had  no  words  to  explain  itself^  and  no- 
body to  understand,  could  it  speak! 
"This  wonder  of  mansyons,"  he  called  it 
in  later  days,  when  he  got  ntterasoe ; 
and  the  very  title  is  significant,  for  it 
was  the  hope's  mansion — ^his  house  in 
which  he  lived  and  mused.  There  a 
silent  population — not  mean  and  imper^ 
feet  beings  like  the  homely  folks  that 
walked  and  talked  out  of  doors,  but 
stately  splendid  images  saying  nothing, 
leaving  all  to  an  imagination  nch  enough 
to  make  up  every  deficiency — waif  around 
him ;  mailed  knights,  and  ladies  in  veil 
and  wimple — faithful  mates  lying  solemn 
side  by  side  through  all  the  silent 
ages,  names  once  so  full  of  mean- 
ing, now  significant  only  to  the  little 
watcher  with  big  eyes  full  of  thought 
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that  brooded  over  them.  He  is  supposed 
to  hare  made  a  little  picture  of  this 
house  of  his  dreams,  representing  himself 
in  his  Wue-coat  dress,  led  by  his  mother, 
in  the  midst  of  that  familiar  scene. 
Even  earlier  than  the  blue-coat  era,  the 
Httle  fellow,  when  missed  from  home, 
would  be  found  seated  by  the  tomb 
of  William  Canynge  in  the  great  silence. 
And  here,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
arose  the  first  beginnings  of  that  vision- 
ary friendship  which  was  the  soul  of  all 
his  after-life,  his  favorite  illusion,  and, 
as  severe  critics  have  thought,  his  crime. 
We  have  but  to  turn  to  our  own  nurse- 
ries, if  indeed  the  remembrances  of  child- 
hood are  too  far  past  to  be  recalled  with 
a  still  more  personal  force,  for  an  expla- 
nation of  that  first  germ  of  Rowley 
which,  one  cannot  tell  when  or  how, 
dawned  upon  the  mind  of  Chatterton  in 
Ms  childhood.  Such  dreams  can  scarcely 
be  called  rare  among  children.  The 
preisent  writer  has  by  his  side  at  this 
present  moment  a  healthy,  sturdy  little 
boy,  not  ovei'charged  with  imagination, 
who  lived  for  several  of  the  first  years  of 
his  life  in  constant  communication  with 
an  imaginary  friend,  a  very  splendid, 
princely  individual,  whose  sympathy 
consoled  him  in  many  a  babjr  trouble. 
This  child  was  free  to  talk  of  his  beloved 
companion,  who  gradually  disappeared 
behind  the  growing  realities  of  existence, 
and  now  is  as  a  dream  to  its  creator. 
But  it  is  easy  to  realize  how  such  a  lone- 
ly little  dreamer  as  the  boy  Chatterton 
would  cling  to  and  expand  into  ever 
fuller  and  fuller  being  the  image  which 
he  loved.  While  he  sat  by  Canynge's 
tomb,  in  the  speechless  desolation  of 
childhood,  all  alone,  knowing  that  there 
was  nobody  in  all  the  world  with  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  consider  his  wants  and 
console  his  despondencies, — nobody  that 
could  divine  what  he  meant,  or  shed  the 
warmth  of  sympathy  about  his  little 
life, — what  wonder  if  the  kind  shadow 
which  had  full  leisure  for  him  and  all  his 
affairs — time  to  weave  histories  for  him, 
to  beguile  him  out  of  the  present,  to  fill 
his  ears  with  melodies  which  seem  to  come 
across  the  ages — should  grow  and  grow 
as  the  boy  grew,  strengthening  with  his 
strength  ?  All  these  long  imaginary 
conversations  which  we  suppose  every 
intelligent  child  holds  with  a  little  crowd 
of  interlocutors,  a  mere  expenditure  of 


superabundant  fancy,  must  have  been 
concentrated  by  little  Chatterton  into 
the  one  person  of  the  kind  priest,  who 
was  the  companion  of  his  soul,  an  ideal 
father  to  him,  a  teacher  such  as  he  could 
never  have  in  the  flesh.  How  the  for- 
lorn little  fellow  must  have  brightened 
unawares  as  he  felt  the  soft  steps  of  his 
visionary  friend  coming  down  the  long 
stately  aisle  from  the  veiled  altar  t  Had 
he  just  been  saying  a  mass  for  William 
Canynge's  Christian  sonl  ?  Did  he  come 
with  the  serious  calm  upon  him  of  those 
uncomprehended  mysteries?  When 
Priest  Rowley  appeared  out  of  the  re- 
ligious light,  the  little  dreamer  was  no 
longer  alone.  To  any  ordinary  child, 
Rowley,  in  all  likelihood,  would  have 
had  existence  only  as  the  consoler,  the 
depositary  of  childish  grievances,  the 
sympathetic  listener  to  all  trouble.  But 
to  Chatterton  he  was  more.  The  boy 
did  not  know  in  these  early  days  that 
he  was  himself  a  poet ;  but  he  felt  by 
instinct  that  the  mend  was  who  bent 
over  him  in  visionary  intimacy  and  con- 
solation. When  he  was  called  back 
unwillingly  to  his  little  mean  home,  to 
the  meals  which  he  was  not  hungry 
enough  to  care  for,  to  the  monotonous 
hum  of  the  lessons  and  litter  of  the 
dressmaking,  and  to  the  mother  and  sis- 
ter, who  were  all  too  busy  to  do  more 
than  scold  him  for  his  absences,  some- 
times good-humoredly,  sometimes  sharp- 
ly, but  never  vrith  any  sense  of  the  im- 
seen  world,  which  was  realitv  to  him — 
what  wonder  if  the  boy  was  like  a  being 
dropped  from  another  sphere?  The 
women  at  their  work  were  not  to  blame. 
How  were  they  to  divine,  as  they  sat 
and  cut  out  their  old-fashioned  sleeves  and 
bodices  from  patterns  made  out  of  the 
parchments  of  the  muniment-room,  that 
these  were  Rowley's  parchments,  written 
all  over  with  a  poetiy  yet  illegible,  but 
destined  to  grow  clear  in  time  ?  They 
would  give  hmi  "  a  gentle  slap  "  to  rouse 
him  as  they  passed ;  they  would  be  driven 
to  momentary  impatience  by  hismeaning- 
less  silent  tears.  What  did  it  all  mean  ? 
when  would  this  stupidity  cease  ?  But 
perhaps  there  was  a  wedding  order  on 
hand — perhaps  the  doleful  black,  which 
it  was  still  more  needful  to  get  finished. 
They  had  to  sit  up  into  the  night  work^ 
ing  for  him,  to  mind  their  business,  to 
thread  those  weary  needles,  and  stitch 
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those  long,  long  lines  of  endless  trains, 
or  get  through  miles  of  frilling  before 
night.  It  was  no  fanlt  of  theirs,  poor 
souls !  They  gave  him  all  they  had 
to  give,  and  did  not  even  refuse  the  in- 
dulgence of  that  attic  solitude,  where 
Priest  Rowley  lived  as  much  as  he  lived 
in  the  church,  and  where  such  tales  of 
wonder  waited  the  tingling  ears  of  the 
little  lonely  boy. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  possibility  of 
a  very  severe  intellectual  disappointment 
at  eieht  or  even  nine  years  old ;  but  yet 
the  difference  between  the  practical  and 
the  ideal,  between  the  enthusiasm  of 
learning  into  which  he  was  prepared  to 
plunge  and  the  routine  of  the  merest 
Bchoolboy-life,  seems  to  have  restored 
something  of  the  despondency  of  his 
early  childhood  to  this  strange  little 
scholar.  His  mother  and  her  friends  be- 
gan to  grow  anxious  about  him  again 
when  ho  shut  himself  up  in  his  attic 
through  the  long  holiday  summer  after- 
noons when  every  other  Bluecoat  boy 
was  enjoying  the  air  and  sunshine.  They 
made  him  angry  by  attempts  to  invade 
his  solitude.  "I  wish  you  would  bide 
out  of  the  room— it  is  my  room,"  he 
cried,  in  boyish  rage,  thrusting  his  parch- 
ments out  of  sight.  The  women  even 
alarmed  themselves  with  the  curious  fan- 
cy that  his  ochre  and  charcoal  were  in- 
tended to  stain  his  own  face  in  order  that 
that  ho  might  join  the  gypsies — the 
strangest  notion,  considering  the  habits 
of  the  studious  boy  ;  but  "  when  he  be- 
gan to  write  poetry  he  became  more 
cheerful,"  his  sister  testifies.  All  through 
that  childhood  which  represents  youth 
in  his  short  life  he  had  been  struggling 
with  the  silence  round  him,  a  little  soul 
in  prison  known  to  no  one  but  his  Row- 
ley; but  when  the  gift  of  utterance 
came  his  chains  began  to  break.  When 
he  was  only  ten  he  seems  to  have  been 
confiriiied,  a  curious  instance  of  seeming 
maturity ;  and  following  on  that  event 
which  appears  to  have  roused  in  him  all 
the  half-real  halt' fictitious  solemnity  so 
otten  seen  in  children,  he  wrote  his  first 
jK>eni,  or  at  least  the  poem  first  publish- 
ed— a  little  ''  copy  of  verses  "  upon  the 
Last  Day,  which  is  only  remarkable  as  the 
beginning  of  his  poetical  efforts.  It  was 
published  in  ''1-elix  Farley's  Journal," 
a  local  paper,  which  afterwards  received 
many  o(  his  productions.      From  that 


moment  his  I'estless  pen  was  never  still. 
A  few  months  later  he  discovered  with 
all  the  glee  of  a  schoolboy  that  he  could 
make  it  a  weapon  of  offence,  and  imme- 
diately rushed  at  his  foes,  or  at  the  inno- 
cent persons  whom  he  ohoee  to  set  up  as 
adversaries.  The  temptation  of  irreverent 
youth  to  assail  local  dignities  of  all  kinds, 
and  to  reap  the  quioldy-got  satisfaction 
of  parochial  stir  and  commotion,  is  al- 
ways very  potent ;  and  ft  poet  of  eleven 
would  have  been  a  stoic  indeed  bad  he 
been  able  to  withstand  it.  He  fell  apon 
"  Churchwarden  Joe,"  who  had  pulled 
down  a  beautiful  cross  in  the  chorolryard 
of  St.  Mary,  and  upon  Apostate  Will,  a 
less  distinguishable  butt,  with  wild  de- 
light. These  early  satires  reveal  to  ns 
all  at  once  a  whole  little  local  world  be- 
yond Mrs,  Chatterton's  house  and  the 
lumber-room  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
grand  aisles  of  St.  Mary's  on  the  other. 
There  are  the  bustling  pariah  authorities, 
scorned  yet  feared,  and  all  the  babUing 
bee-hive  of  a  school,  and  the  masters, 
some  despised  and  some  beloved.  And 
there  is  the  half-seen  audience  of  the 
parish  behind  reading  the  paper  and 
chuckling  over  the  allusions  which  every- 
body can  understand ;  the  whole  stirred 
up  and  set  into  motion  by  the  boy  in  his 
yellow  stockings,  abont  whom  already 
there  are  strange  rumors  afloat,  and  wiio 
hugs  himself  in  his  secret,  and  feels,  no 
no  doubt,  a  certain  judiciary  power  of 
life  and  death,  now  the  paper  is  open 
to  him,  and  all  Bristol  lying  helptess 
ready  to  become  his  victims.  It  says  a 
great  deal  for  Chatterton's  better  nature 
that  a  temptation  so  overwhelming  at  his 
age,  and  so  potent  on  the  untrained  in- 
telligence at  all  times,  should  have  at 
least  temporarily  passed  away  from  him. 
It  was  his  priest  who  drew  mm  into  the 
gentler,  more  harmonious  regions  of  the 
past. 

He  was  only  twelve,  say  variooi  wit- 
nesses, when  he  took  to  an  nsher  called 
Phillips,  bis  favorite  master,  a  cnrions 
manuscript  poem,  which  he  had  foond, 
he  said,  among  the  parchments  taken  by 
his  father  from  St.  Mary's.  Fhillipawaa 
a  kind  master,  sympathetic  and  beu>ved ; 
and  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  poetical 
knowledge  and  faculty :  bat  he  was  not 
learned  in  ancient  MSS.  He  gaied  at 
this  curious  production  with  mingled 
consternation  and  cnriodty.    A  idMxd- 
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fellow  who  was  present,  and  who  after- 
wards attained  some  small  local  emi- 
nence as  a  poet,  describes  the  event  with 
something  of  the  contempt  of  a  man 
who  knew  himself  to  be  quite  as  good 
as  Chatterton.  "  For  my  own  part,"  he 
sajs,  "  having  little  or  no  taste  for  such 
studies,  I  repined  not  at  the  disappoint- 
ment. Phillips,  on  the  contrary,  was  to 
all  appearance  mortified, — indeed  much 
more  so  than  at  that  time  I  thought  the 
object  deserved, — expressing  his  sorrow 
at  hb  want  of  success,  and  repeatedly 
declaring  his  intention  of  resuming  the 
attempt  at  a  future  period."  The  MS. 
this  informant  asserts  to  have  been  the 
ballad  of  *'  Elinoure  and  Juga,"  certainly 
a  very  extraordinary  production  for  a 

Eoet  of  twelve,  and  which  was  not  pub- 
shed  till  five  years  later.  It  is  one  of 
the  so-called  Rowley  poems,  and  if  not 
the  first  written,  was  at  least  the  first 
submitted  to  any  eye  but  his  own. 

Probably  up  to  this  time  no  definite 
idea  of  the  dangerous  course  upon  which 
he  was  entering  had  come  into  the 
schoolboy^s  eager  mind.  We  cannot 
imagine  for  an  instant  that  any  deliber- 
ate deceit  was  intended.  It  was  one  of 
the  innocent  mystifications,  strange  pur- 
poseless webs,  half  of  pure  imagination, 
half  of  mischievous  intent  to  bewilder, 
which  are  so  common  among  children. 
By  this  time  his  visionary  companion 
had  developed  into  clearer  and  clearer 
proportions.  Nothing  in  life  had  come 
to  him  with  sufiioient  force  or  vividness 
to  withdraw  him  from  the  society  of  his 
gentle,  unreproving,  always  sympathetic, 
spiritual  associate.  When  even  the 
mother  was  unkind,  and  the  good 
schoolmaster  hard  upon  him,  Rowley's 
countenance  was  never  averted.  From 
the  first  germ  of  the  benign  shadow  in 
the  great  silent  church  whole  histories 
had  grown.  The  boy's  imagination  had 
worked  out  every  accessory  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  principal  figure  was  Thomas 
Rowley,  a  parish  priest,  not  a  friar — the 
name  probably  seized  upon  at  hazard 
from  some  chance  roll  of  ancient  names — 
the  story  made  out  bit  by  bit, — a  friend 
of  noble  Master  Canynge's,  he  of  the 
great  tomb— nay,  more  than  a  friend — 
a  brother  dearly  beloved.  And  then 
Canynge,  too,  found  his  place  on  the 
canvas.  In  short  it  was  no  canvas,  but  a 
magic  mirror,  into  which  those  mystic 


figures  floated,  now  one  by  one,  now  in 
a  stately  crowd.  Naturally  the  priest 
became  a  man  of  letters,  because  in  the 
mind  of  the  dreaming  boy  there  was 
nothing  so  high  or  honorable ;  and 
Canynge  grew  by  his  side  into  the  en- 
lightened patron,  the  bead  of  the  gentle 
company.  What  things  they  did,  what 
witty  conversations  they  held,  what 
stately  masques  and  splendid  revels  were 
heard  before  them!  Chatterton  was 
one  of  them  as  he  mused.  He  saw  the 
correspondence  of  his  visionary  friend 
with  the  abbots,  and  canons,  and  even 
bishops,  who  loved  song  like  himself,  and 
were  ready  now  and  then  to  throw  in  a 
supplementary  lay.  He  assisted  at  the 
performance  of  ^'The  Tragical  Enter- 
lude,"  and  many  another  private  drama 
represented  before  the  refined  society  of 
Rudde  House,  William  Canynge's 
dwelling.  Not  only  names  came  easy 
to  his  fancy,  but  he  was  ready  to  invent 
a  whole  lineage,  build  a  special  convent, 
construct  a  new  world,  if  needful,  to 
justify  the  existence  of  the  various  per- 
sonages who  were  grouped  round  Row- 
ley. His  whole  mind  and  leisure  must 
have  been  occupied  by  this  wonderful 
dream.  It  saved  him  from  all  boyish 
and  poetic  yearnings  after  some  one  to 
love,  respect,  and  honor  in  the  outside 
world.  He  had  Rowley  for  adl  these 
higher  uses  of  the  soul,  and  he  was  free, 
accordingly,  to  treat  with  a  frank  con- 
tempt the  actual  visible,  but  not  half  so 
real,  men  whom  he  saw  around  him 
every  day. 

None  of  the  critics  who  have  ex- 
amined into  the  strange  problem  of  this 
double  existence,  seem  to  have  realized 
the  phenomenon  as  in  fact  a  suffici^tly 
common  one,  elevated  out  of  resem- 
blance to  the  ordinary  only  by  the  genios 
of  the  boy.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
perpetual  drama,  daily  spreading  further 
and  f urth  er  round  him.  His  imagination 
was  delighted  with  a  constant  snooession 
of  beautiful  and  curious  visions.  In  his 
garret,  all  by  himself  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  finest  company.  One  fes- 
tivity led  to  another.  There  were  tour- 
naments of  arms  and  tournaments  of 
song,  and  a  thousand  pageants,  which 
swept  him  with  them  in  their  splendid 
passage.  No  doubt  the  first  daring 
touch  by  which  he  made  Rowley's  poe- 
try  into   actual  verse,  gave  a  certain 
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thrill  to  the  boy.  The  actual  and  the 
visionary  clashed,  and  that  tender  fiction 
of  the  heart  appeared,  as  it  were,  oat  of 
doors,  where  men,  without  any  just 
powers  of  judging,  might  call  it  false- 
hood and  forgery.  But  he  was  so  young 
that  this  fear  could  not  have  appalled 
him  much — twelve  years  old ;  and  no 
doubt  he  felt  a  certain  longing  to  make 
known  to  somebody  what  a  splendid 
world  he  had  possession  of— how  much 
wiser  and  cleverer  he  was  than  his 
neighbors — and  what  a  horde  of  secret 
treasure  he  had  upon  which  he  could 
draw  at  will;  a  desire  which  was  all 
mixed  up  and  blended  with  a  child's  ro- 
mancing, its  uncertain  sense  of  the 
boundary  between  the  false  and  the  fan- 
ciful, and  love  of  everything  dramatic 
and  marvellous.  This,  according  to  every 
canon  of  human  nature,  and  especially 
of  a  ohild^s  nature,  seems  to  us  the 
natural  interpretation  of  the  wonderful 
fiction  of  Rowley's  poems.  Rowley,  no 
doubt,  had  come  into  being  years  before, 
to  the  much  consolation  of  his  little  com- 
panion's soul. 

We  are  not  told  whether  he  interpret- 
ed to  Phillips  the  wonderful  MS.  which 
so  much  puzzled  him ;  nor,  indeed,  has 
anything  but  the  date  of  its  first  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  "mortification"  of  the 
usher  when  he  foimd  himself  unable  to 
make  it  out,  been  preserved  to  us.  A 
little  later  Chatterton  distinguished 
himself  by  a  piece  of  fiction  of  a 
less  innocent  but  more  amusing  kind. 
At  the  foot  of  the  bridge  which  he 
had  to  cross  every  Saturday  on  his  way 
home,  was  a  pewterer's  shop,  kept  by 
two  men  called  Catcott  and  Burgum. 
They  were  not  of  the  modem  race  of 
shopkeepers,  prone  to  villas  in  the  coun- 
try and  a  discreet  silence  as  to  their 
means  of  income.  They  were  men  not 
ashamed  of  the  counter,  ready  to  hold 
their  own  with  any  comer ;  important  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  not  unnoted  among 
their  townsfolk.  Burgum  was  the  less 
elevated  of  the  two,  not  bom  a  citizen 
of  Bristol,  and  possessing  little  educa- 
tion but  much  vanity.  Catcott,  a  cler- 
gyman's son,  was  a  man  of  good  con- 
nections, such  as  would  scarcely  be  con- 
sistent nowadays  with  the  pewterer's 
shop.  His  brother  was  a  clergyman  in 
the  town,  and  he  would  seem  to  have 
had  a  certain  place  in  society ;  but  his 


love  of  display  and  notoriety  was  known 
to  everybody.     He  was  so  fond  of  self- 
exhibition  that  he  rode  his  horse  over 
the  planks  of  a  half-built  bridge,  in  order 
to  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
cross  it ;  and,  with  equally  silly  daring, 
had  himself  hoisted  up  to  place  a  pewter 
tablet  under  the  crowning  stone  of  tlie 
new  church  steeple,  by  way  of  preserv- 
ing the  record  of  his  name  to  all  poster- 
ity.   Such  a  pair  would  seem  to  have 
been  marked  out  for  the  tricks  of  any 
mischievous  schoolboy ;  and  Chatterton 
was  full  of  mischief  and  delight  in  his 
own  skill  and  powers  of  mystiScation. 
No  doubt  the  boy  was  known  to  both  of 
them,  as  everybody,  even  a  bharity-boVf 
becomes  known  in  a  limited  local  cir- 
cle.   One  day,  when  it  is  supposed  be 
was  about  fourteen,  he  suddenly  entered 
the  shop  he  had  passed  so  often,  and  dis- 
closed a  great  discovery  he  had  nkade. 
He  had  found  the  De  Bergham  pedigree 
aniongst  those  wonderful  inexoanstible 
papers  of  his.    The  shop  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  rebuilding ;  and  Burgum,  poor 
soul !  was  probably  worn  out  by  mnld- 
ers  and   painters    and   their  lingering 
workmen  when   this  wonderful   news 
was  brought  him.     He  fell  at  oooe  into 
the  snare.     No  wondering  sense  that  a 
Bluecoat  boy  was  an  nnlikelj  person  to 
make  such  ^discoveries  Ke£u  tTbire 
crossed  his  mind,  any  more  tban  it  did 
those  of  greater  critics  at  a  later  period. 
He  accepted  the  De  Bergham  pedigree 
for  gospel,  and  begged  a  sight  m  it. 
Within  a  few  days  he  received  **•  an  old 
piece  of  parchment  abont  eight  inches 
square,  on  which  was  the  raield,  bla- 
zoned and  full  of  quarterings,  of  the  ffreat 
family  to  which  he  was  said  to  bdong, 
and  a  first  instalment  of  the  pe^greo. 
This  document  was  one  of  the  most  ez« 
traordhiary  kind.     It  set  forth  the  arri- 
val in  England  with  the  Oonqneror  of  a 
certain  knight  called  Simon  de  Seyoote 
Lyze  or  Senliz,  whose  marriages  and 
great    deeds    are    described  with   wA' 
emn  gravity.    It  had  a  heading  in  large 
text  to  the  effect  that  it  was  an  ^  Ao- 
count  of  the  Family  of  the  De  Berff- 
hams  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  this 
time,  collected  from  Original  Recttds, 
Tournament  Rolls,  and  the  Heralds  of 
March  and  Qarter's  Records,  by  Thomas 
Chatterton."    It  was  enriched  with  mar- 
ginal references,  done  in  the  Tery  inmy 
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of  mischief.  "  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.'* 
"  Exstemma  fam.  Sir  Johan  de  Leve- 
ches"  : — Stowe,  Asbmole,  Collins,  Dug- 
dale,  Rouge  Dragon,  Garter,  Norroy, 
and  the  Rowley  MSS.  being  quoted  as 
authorities.  The  lad  even  went  so  far 
as  to  cite  "  Oral  eh.  from  Henry  11.  to 
Sir  Jno.  de  Bergham,"  as  one  of  the 
sources  from  which  he  had  drawn  his 
materials.  There  were  Latin  notes  to 
this  wonderful  document,  which,  as  at 

E resent  to  be  seen,  are  translated  in  the 
and  writing  of  Barrett,  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Bristol,  one  of  the  leading 
antiquarians  and  virtuosi  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. These  translations  mark  the 
curious  fact  that  a  man  of  some  learn- 
ing, and  pretending  to  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  real  antique,  was  actually 
taken  in  by  the  pedigree,  with  its  circum- 
stantial records  and  dazzling  blazonry. 
As  for  Burgum,  who  had  no  learning  at 
all,  he  conceived  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  with  his  heart  beating  proudly 
in  his  breast,  presented  the  boy  with  live 
shillings  for  his  timely  and  wonderful 
discovery.  Never  was  there  a  more  suc- 
cessful practical  joke;  and  Chatterton 
must  have  left  the  shop  swelling  with 
fun  and  triumph,  with  his  crown-piece 
in  his  pocket  and  delight  in  his  heart. 
He  had  not,  however,  done  with  the 

f)ewterer.  The  pedigree  thus  miracu- 
ously  found  brought  down  the  family  of 
De  Bergham  only  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, between  which  and  the  time  of 
Henry  Burgum  there  might  be  many 
slips. '*'':And  accordingly,  the  discoverer, 
too  lavish  in  his  fertile  powers  of  inven- 
tion to  cut  any  thread  short  which  he 
could  spin  out,  caught  up  the  uncom- 
pleted tale,  and  gave  its  continuation 
with  a  still  more  lavish  hand.  What  so 
easy  as  to  sow  distinguished  personages 
into  the  roll  which  could  be  subjected  to 
no  test  but  that  of  imagination  ?  Ac- 
cordingly he  pauses  in  the  commonplace 
record  of  knights  and  ladies  to  interpo- 
late a  certain  Master  John  de  Bergham, 
a  Cistercian  monk,  who  "  was  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,'*  a  poet,  and  translator  of  the 
"Iliad,"  whose  talents  had  been  fully 
recognized  in  his  owti  century,  though 
grown  somewhat  dim  in  the  eighteenth. 
"  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  poetry  of 
the  age,"  said  this  strangest  of  heralds, 
"take  the  following  piece,  written  by 


John  de  Bergham  in  the  year  1320." 
And  here  follows  the  "  Romaunte  of  the 
Cnyghte,"  one  of  the  most  archaic  of  all 
the  poems,  which,  as  well  as  a  Latin  let- 
ter^ from  the  University  of  Oxford,  com- 
mending the  high  qualities  of  Friar 
John,  is  introduced  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  pedigree.  We  do  not  need  to  add 
that  the  Latinity  of  this  letter,  as  well 
as  sundry  other  scraps  which  shall  fol- 
lowy  was  of  the  most  doubtful  kind. 
The  second  part  of  the  De  Bergham 
pedigree  produced  another  crown  for 
Chatterton's  empty  pockets,  and  no 
doubt  he  felt  himselr  thoroughly  well 
paid  for  the  moment.  A  great  deal  of 
quaint  indignation  has  been  wasted  on 
this  piece  of  most  elaborate  nonsense. 
Such  a  trick,  if  performed  by  any  pub- 
lic-school boy  of  the  present  day,  would 
meet  with  more  laughter  than  reproba- 
tion ;  but  Chatterton's  critics  have  made 
it  out  to  be  "  indescribably  ignorant  and 
impudent,"  and  no  better  than  a  piece 
of  swindling.  Poor  fourteen -year-old 
boy  !  It  was  indescribably  clever  and 
mischievous,  and,  no  doubt,  would  have 
been  punished  by  a  hard  imposition  had 
such  a  trick  been  discovered  by  a  strong- 
minded  master  at  Eton  or  Harrow  ;  but 
poor  Chatterton  was  not  permitted  the 
privileges  of  his  boyhood.  "It  may 
console  the  reader  who  sympathizes  in 
such  virtuous  indignation,"  says  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  entertains  other  notions, 
"  to  know  that  the  pedigree  did  not  af- 
ter all  prove  a  bad  investment.  The 
copy-books,  containing  along  with  it  and 
its  'Romaunte  of  the  Cnyghte,'  some 
of  the  earliest  transcripts  of  the  Row- 
ley poems,  were  ultimately  disposed  of 
by  the  family  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cottle  for 
the  sum  of  five  guineas."  So  thorough, 
however,  was  the  belief  of  the  descend- 
ant of  theDe  Berghams  in  his  new-found 
pedigree,  that  he  actually  submitted  the 
Qocument  to  the  College  of  Heralds  for 
confirmation — a  step  which,  however,  it 
is  supposed  was  not  taken  till  after  Chat- 
terton's death. 

By  this  time  the  boy  had  begun  to 
make  friends  out  of  his  own  sphere.  The. 
antiquarian  Barrett,  who  was  laboring 
busily  at  a  history  of  Bristol,  which  has 
been  covered  with  confusion,  yet  almost 
introduced  to  fame,  by  the  fact  that  half 
its  assertions  are  made  on  the  authority 
of  the  Rowley  MSS.,  began  to  traffic 
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with  him  for  his  wonderful  Btock  of  pa- 
pers, and  "  used  often  to  send  for  him 
from  the  charity-school,  which  was  close 
to  his  house,  and  differ  with  him  in 
opinion,  on  purpose  to  make  him  in  ear- 
nest, and  to  see  how  wonderfully  his 
eye  would  strike  fire,  kindle,  and  light 
up."  At  one  time  a  hope  of  studymg 
medicine  under  the  care  of  this  gentle- 
man, who  was  a  doctor,  seems  to  have 
crossed  his  mind  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  permitted  to  read  many  medical 
works,  and  to  pick  up  some  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  science.  Barrett  is 
much  blamed  by  Dr.  Wilson  for  his  want 
of  insight  into  the  poet's  character,  and 
for  having  repulsed  his  confidence  and 
lost  the  opportunity  of  leading  him 
safely  into  the  paths  of  greatness.  But 
notwithstanding  all  the  sympathy  we  feel 
for  Chatterton,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  hoaxed  his  friends  all  round  with 
charming  impartiality,  and  afterwards  sa- 
tirized them  with  a  plainness  of  speech 
at  which  it  is  natural  enough  to  suppose 
they  must  have  winced.  Had  anybody 
been  able  to  foresee  the  blackness  of 
darkness  so  soon  to  overtake  him,  the 
wild  despair  and  miserable  fate  of  a  boy 
so  full  of  exuberant  life  and  power  and 
prodigal  energy,  who  can  doubt  that 
Barrett  and  Catcott  and  the  rest  would 
have  used  their  possibilities  of  help  in  a 
different  way  ?  But  nobody  ever  fore- 
sees such  wonderful  and  tragic  breaks 
upon  the  ordinary  routine  of  existence ; 
and  the  boy  in  his  rash  precocity,  and 
the  men  in  their  commonplace  indiffer- 
ence, went  their  way,  roused  by 
no  presentiment.  A  certain  wonder, 
one  would  think,  must  have  grown 
about  the  lad  who  could  produce  such 
treasures  at  a  moment's  notice ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  minds 
of  his  schoolfellows,  who  dabbled  in 
small  verses  themselves,  and  were,  each 
boy  to  his  own  consciousness,  as  good 
men  as  he.  It  is  curious  to  find  that 
none  of  the  admiring  devotion  with 
which  every  gifted  schoolboy  in  a  higher 
class  is  regarded  by  some  at  least  of  his 
comrades,  seems  to  have  attended  Chat- 
terton. Probably  this  is  explained  by  the 
lower  range  of  breeding  and  training, 
and  that  strange  insensibility  to  personal 
influence  and  high  esteem  for  self,  which 
make  the  tradesman-class  everywhere 
the  one  least  subject  to  any  generous 


weakness  of  enthusiasm.  The  Bristol 
men  who  were  boys  with  Chatterton 
were  all  indignant  at  the  mere  8^^^' 
tion  that  Rowley  and  he  were  one.  lliey 
were  affronted  by  the  idea.  It  was  a 
personal  injustice  to  them  that  their 
schoolfellow  should  be  made  oat  a  senilis. 
They  had  no  objection  to  his  acknowl* 
edged  writings,  which  they  considered 
no  better  than  their  own.  ^ut  Rowley's 
poems,  they  were  sure,  with  an  in^gna- 
tion  which  had  a  touch  of  bitterness  in 
it,  were  no  more  his  writing  than  theirs. 
He  had  friends,  but  he  had  nobody  who 
believed  in  him — a  curious  distinctioii  of 
the  class  in  which  he  was  bom.  Had  he 
been  a  gentleman's  son,  no  doubt  a 
young  guard  of  honor,  schoolfellows, 
college  friends,  half  of  the  youth  ho 
came  across  in  his  career,  would  have 
been  ready  to  risk  their  life  in  proof  of 
his  genius.  And  the  chances  ar^  that 
in  these  circumstances  the  lad  himself 
would  never  have  been  tempted  to  the 
fierce  satire  and  bitter  scorn  of  many  of 
his  youthful  productions.  Bat  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  accept  him  as  be  is,  a 
poor  charity-boy  among  a  set  of  yoang 
apprentices,  Bristol  tradesmen  in  the 
bud.  all  confident  of  being  as  good  as  he 
or  as  any  one,  and  capable  of  no  wor- 
ship of  the  greater  spirit  in  their  midst 
After  the  era  of  the  pedigree,  Chat- 
terton seems  to  have  gone  on  with  a  still 
stronger  flight.  He  cannot  have  been 
more  than  fifteen,  for  he  still  wore  the 
dress  of  his  school,  when  he  met  with 
the  other  partner  in  the  pewterer's  firm. 
No  doubt  Burgum  had  exnibited  prondly 
to  his  partner  the  proofs  of  ma  own 
splendid  descent,  and  pointed  out  the 
passing  schoolboy  to  whom  he  owed  it; 
and  Chatterton  probably  was  attraotcd 
towards  Catcott  by  the  achievement 
above  recorded,  his  crossing  of  the  half- 
biult  bridge  upon  planks  laid  from  pier 
to  pier,  with  a  dariug-do  worthy  of 
any  knight  of  romance.  This  event  took 
place  in  June,  1767 ;  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year  the  lad  left  school,  and  pnt 
off  his  yellow  stockings  and  tonsore-cap ; 
so  it  must  have  been  on  one  of  the  snmmer 
days  intervening  that  the  two  first  met. 
Mr.  Catcott  was  walking  with  a  iriend 
in  Redcliffe  Church  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  fact  that  several  ancient  pieces  of 
poetry  had  been  fonnd  there,  and  were 
in  the  possession  of  a  ^^yonng  person** 
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known  to  his  informant.  This  news 
prompted  him  to  seek  Chatterton,,per- 
naps  to  call  bim  in  as  be  went  past  into 
the  shop  already  so  well  known  to  bim, 
which  contained  such  a  monument  of  bis 
skill.  The  boy  showed  not  the  least  re- 
luctance to  speak  of  his  discoveries ;  and, 
according  to  Catcott's  statement,  gave 
him  at  once  "  The  Bristowe  Tragedie ; 
or  the  Deth  of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin,"  and 
several  of  the  smaller  poems.  Probably 
they  were  but  submitted  to  bis  criticism 
and  approbation.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
library,  and  every  possibility  of  getting 
at  books  was  precious  to  the  boy ;  and 
this  was  the  commencement  of  a  curious 
kind  of  friendship,  in  which  there  seems 
to  have  been  little  regard  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other,  but  a  considerable  at- 
tempt at  mutual  profit.  In  Catcott's 
hands  many  of  the  MSS.  remained  after 
Chatterton's  death,  and  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  a  generous  use  of  them ; 
nor  did  any  gleam  of  insight  into  the 
strange  story  occur  to  the  eyes  of  the 
self  occupied  shopkeeper.  He  too  re- 
ceived Rowley  with  undoubting  faith. 
The  boy  was  but  a  charity-boy — one  of 
the  many  blue-coated  urchins  that 
swarmed  past  the  shop-windows  all  the 
year  round,  and  broke  the  panes,  and 
got  in  everybody's  way.  Genius!  Mr. 
Catcott  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea. 
The  boy  was  old  Chatterton's  grandson, 
the  gravedigger,  and  no  doubt  had  got 
at  the  poems  exactly  as  he  said.  Not 
the  remotest  suspicion  of  a  hoax  seems 
to  have  disturbed  the  composure  or  self- 
conceit  of  theso  shallow  men.  And  thus 
the  boy  went  and  came — to  Barrett, 
who  probably  gave  him  an  occasional 
half-crown  for  the  bits  of  curious  infor- 
mation about  old  Bristol  which  he 
brought  him  from  time  to  time,  and  who 
liked  to  see  the  light  flash  up  in  his 
great  gray  shining  eyes ;  to  Catcott,  who 
receired  his  MSS.  with  pompous  pre- 
tended knowledge ;  and  by  and  by  to 
Catcott's  clergyman  brother,  and  other 
worthies  of  their  set,  no  doubt  with  a 
wonder  grow^ing  in  his  mind  that  no  one 
divined  the  real  source  of  all  these  mar- 
vels. One  can  imagine  the  lad's  half- 
trouble,  half  delight,  m  thus  bewildering 
so  many — and  at  the  same  time  the  wist- 
ful sense  of  uncomprehended  power 
which  must  have  grown  upon  him  and 
driven  him  back  to   his  visionary  asso- 


ciates. We  are  told  even  that  he  tried 
more  than  once  to  confide  in  Barrett,  fal- 
teringforth  an  admifision  that  the  fine  and 
vigorous  poem  called  the  ^Battle  of 
Hastings,"  which  he  presented  to  the 
antiquary  in  his  own  handwriting,  was 
actually  Lis  own  composition,  and  ^Vdone 
for  a  friend."  Barrett,  wise  man  of  the 
world,  not  to  be  taken  in  by  such  fictions, 
laughed  at  the  boy.  He  pressed  him  to 
produce  the  rest  of  the  poem,  which  was 
accordingly  done  at  intervals,  in  frag- 
ments, as  they  could  be  composed  ;  and 
pressed  him  still  further  for  the  original 
MS.,  which  the  lad — amazed,  disappoint- 
ed, and  yet  filled — who  can  wonder  ? — 
with  a  certain  mischievous  contempt 
for  the  man  who  swallowed  every  fiction 
be  chose  to  bring  yet  laughed  at  the 
truth  —  instantly  began  to  fabricate. 
His  docility  in  such  a  case  is  very  com- 
prehensible. All  the  fun  of  his  school- 
boy nature,  and  all  the  scorn  with  which 
an  inexperienced  young  soul  looks  upon 
stupidity  and  intellectual  blindness,  must 
have  moved  him  to  fool  his  patron  to 
the  top  of  his  bent.  It  was  the  roan's 
sin,  if  any  real  sin  was  in  it,  and  not  the 
boy's. 

In  July,  1767,  Chatterton  was  trans- 
ferred from  school  to  the  office  of  an  at- 
torney, to  whom  he  was  bound  appren- 
tice, the  fee  being  supplied  by  the  Hos- 
pital. He  was  to  have  no  wages,  but  to 
be  clothed,  lodged,  and  maintained  by 
his  new  employer,  a  Mr.  Lambert — to 
take  his  meals  with  the  servants  and 
sleep  with  the  footboy ;  an  arrangement 
which  was  supposed  by  all  parties  very 
satisfactory  for  a  Bluecoat  boy.  So  far 
as  we  are  informed,  he  himself  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  any  way  revolted  by 
it  as  we  are ;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Chatterton  as  yet  had  only  a  boy's 
glorious  sense  of  being  able  to  do  almost 
anything  he  tried — the  first  and  perhaps 
the  most  delicious  sensation  of  genius — 
without  knowing  what  was  his  own  real 
standing  among  all  the  owls  and  bats 
who  were  so  much  more  important  in  the 
world's  eye  than  he.  His  office  hours 
were  from  eight  o'cock  in  the  morning 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  with  an  hour 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  dinner,  and 
he  was  expected  to  return  to  his  mas- 
ter's house  every  night  by  ten  o'clock. 
Two  hours  in  the  evening  were  thus  all 
he  had  for  recreation  of  any  kind,  and 
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these  he  almost  invariably  spent  at  his 
moth er'%  house.  During  the  two  years 
he  remained  with  Mr.  Lambert  he  was 
only  once  late  in  returning.  These  facts 
effectually  dispose  of  all  the  insinuations 
made  against  the  poor  boy's  character. 
He  never  drank,  avoiding  even  the  most 
modest  potations — was  fond  of  tea,  and 
not,  it  would  seem,  without  an  innocent 
liking  for  confectionery,  simplest  of  all 
the  tastes  of  youth.  Twelve  hours  in 
the  solitude  of  the  office,  where  now  and 
then  the  footboy  or  a  maid  from  Mr. 
Lambert's  would  come  on  some  pretended 
errand  to  make  sure  that  he  was  there, 
for  the  attorney  himself  was  almost  al- 
ways absent ;  two  hours  in  the  evening 
spent  with  his  mother  among  her  shreds 
and  patches,  or  in  the  beloved  retirement 
of  his  lumber-room.  Never  did  monk 
observe  a  severer  routine  of  duty;  and 
yet  the  poor  boy  was  called  a  profligate : 
no  imputation  was  ever  more  unjust  or 
untrue. 

But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose 
that  this  intermediate  period  was  a  loss 
to  Chatterton.  Mr.  Lambert's  business 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  light  one,  and 
his  apprentice  must  have  been  as  much 
office-boy  as  clerk — "he  had  little  of  his 
master's  business  to  do,  sometimes  not 
two  liours  in  a  day,"  says  his  sister ;  and 
though  he  was  supposed  to  be  "  improv- 
ing himself  in  professional  knowledge  " 
by  copying  precedents  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  long  lonely  days,  there 
was  plenty  of  time  lefl  for  more  conge- 
nial work.  "  Nearly  four  hundred  close- 
ly-written folio  pages  "  of  these  prece- 
dents are  lefl  to  prove  that  he  did  not 
neglect  even  this  musty  work — which  is 
no  small  tribute  to  his  sense  of  duty; 
for  the  master  was  absent,  and  there  was 
no  one  to  keep  him  to  the  grindstone, 
and  so  many  inducements  to  drop  away. 
The  office  contained,  besides  a  library  of 
law-books,  a  complete  edition  of  Cam- 
den's "  Britannia;''  and  his  friends  whom 
he  supplied  with  a  succession  of  won- 
ders lent  him  books  at  least,  which  was 
some  small  return.  A  number  of  dic- 
tionaries of  Saxon  and  early  English, 
Speght's  "Chaucer,"  and  various  old 
chronicles,  fed  his  mind  and  formed  his 
style.  We  are  told  that  ho  compiled 
from  these  authorities  for  his  own  use  an 
elaborate  glossary  in  archaic  and  modem 
English,  which  was  his  constant  compan- 
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ion.    There  can  be    no  doubt,  as   Sir 
Walter  Scott  suggests,  that  to  maBter  a 
stylo  so  cumbrously  and  artificially  as- 
tique  must  have  taken  almost  as  much 
time  as  the  learning  of  a  new  language; 
but  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  trick 
of  such  a  mode  of  writing,  and  we  arc 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  real  labor 
must  have  been  in  the  compilation  of 
the  glossary,  which  made  the  rest  easy 
enough — especially  as  the  antiquity^  of 
the  liowley  poems  is  entirely  artificial; 
and  the  young  poet  does  not  seem  to 
have  felt  that  any  study  of  the  senti- 
ments or  forms  of  expression  natural  to 
the  period  was  required  to  give  an  air  of 
truthfulness  to  his  productions,  greedilv 
and  unhesitatingly  as  ;hey  were  swal- 
lowed by  all  the  authorities  round  him. 
The  fact  seems  to  have  been  that  a  cer- 
tain impetuous,  almost  feverish,  haste 
and  impatience  had  come  npon  the  lad 
unconsciously  to  himself.     Tlie  silent 
moments  flew  over  him  as  he  labored  in 
that  dreary  little  office.    Somethins  in 
him,  something  instinctive,  inartioiuate, 
incapable  of  giving  any  warning  of  what 
was  to  come,  had  been  impressed  by  a 
sense  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  and 
the  quantity  of  work  to  da    We  are 
informed  repeatedlv  that  the  attorney  on 
his  visits  to  the  office  tore  up  pages  of 
poetry  which  he  found  in  his  clerk's 
handwriting,  and  which  he  perceived 
was  not  law- work,  nor  within  nia  ranse 
of  comprehension  ;  so  that  it  is  perfectly 
probable  that  a  much  larger  qoanUtv  of 
the  Rowley  poems  was  produced  than 
those  which  nave  reached  us.    In  his  ig- 
norance and  innocence  most  likely  the 
boy  was  swept  along  by  an  eager  deare 
to  set  Rowley,  and  his  time  and  wavs 
and   everything  surrounding  him---^e 
friends  and  citizens  and  noble  knights 
who  were  so  much  kinder,  nobler,,  and 
more  true  than  anything  in  the  ogh- 
tecnth    century — ^fhlly   before   his    an- 
dience.    He  wanted,  with  a  certain  hu- 
man longing  at  the  bottom  of  all  his 
childish  trickery  and  intrigue,  to  convey 
to  others  some  glimpse  or  that  splendid 
visionary  world  which,  from  his  earliest 
years,  had  surrounded  himsel£    And  he 
thought  he  had  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
poor,  brilliant,  foolish  boy  of  geniiisl 
lie  thought  his  painfnlly-se]ected|  un- 
couth words,  ana  wonderftal  GJpelSn^ 
were  no  masquerade,  but  gave  a  reSi 
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representation  of  the  life  he  wanted  to 
make  apparent  to  the  world.  Nothing 
conid  Bnow  more  clearly  his  unsophisti- 
cated simplicity;  for  he  believed  in  their 
truth  himself  as  fervently  as  the  most 
credulous  of  all  his  dupes, — not  in  their 
truth  of  fact  as  the  poems  of  Rowley, 
for  that,  of  course,  was  impossible ;  but 
in  their  truth  to  the  period  they  profes- 
sed to  represent,  and  real  faithfulness  to 
its  characteristics — a  belief  which  only 
shows  how  little  educated,  how  simple 
and  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
ages,  and  the  difference  between  one  and 
another,  was  the  boy  poet.  The  mas- 
querade, transparent  as  it  is  to  us,  was 
reality  to  himself. 

In  1768,  when  Chatterton  was  sixteen, 
after  he  had  been  a  whole  year  in  Mr. 
liambert's  office,  the  new  bridge,  over 
which,  when  half  built,  Catcott  had  rid- 
den with  so  much  silly  braggadocio,  was 
formally  opened ;  and  on  occasion  of 
this  ceremony,  Chatterton  tried  his  hand 
at  a  itiystification  of  the  general  public. 
He  sent  an  extract  to  a  local  paper  out 
of  Rowley's  wonderful  stories,  in  which, 
•it  appeared,  every  kind  of  illustration 
appropriate  to  every  variety  of  experi- 
ence mi^ht  be  found.  "  The  following 
description  of  the  Mayor's  first  passing 
over  the  Old  Bridge,  taken  from  an  old 
MS.,  may  not  at  this  time  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  the  generality  of  your  readers," 
he  says,  signing  himself  "Dunelmus 
Bristoliensis,"  to  *'  Farley's  Bristol  Jour- 
nal ; "  and  the  accompanying  extract  was 
given  with  all  formality  as  it  is  quoted. 
The  reader  will  perceive  how,  under  the 
strange  and  over-elaborate  marks  of  an- 
tiquity, are  forms  of  expreteion  auda- 
ciously modem,  and  a  general  air  of  to- 
day, by  which  no  true  antiquary  could 
ever  be  deceived : — 

"  On  Fridae  was  the  Time  fixed  for  passing 
the  newe  Brydge :  Aboute  the  Time  of  the 
Tollynge  the  tenth  Clook,  Master  Greggorie 
Dalbenye,  mounted  on  a  Fergreyne  Horse, 
enformed  Master  Maior  all  Thyngs  were  pre- 
pared ;  when  two  Beadils  want  tyrst  streying 
fresh  stre,  next  came  a  Manne  dressed  up  as 
follows :  Hose  of  Goatfikyn,  erinepart  out- 
wards, Doublet  and  Waystooat  also,  over 
which  a  white  Eobe  without  sleeves,  much 
like  an  albe,  but  not  so  longe,  reeching  but  to 
his  Lends;  a  girdle  of  Azure  over  his  lefl 
shoulder,  rechde  also  to  his  Lends  on  the 
Ryght,  and  doubled  back  to  his  Left,  buck- 
lyiog  with  a  Gouldin  Buckel,  dangled  to  his 


knee;  thereby  representing  a  Saxon  Elder- 
man.  In  his  hande  he  bare  a  shield,  the 
Maystrie  of  Gille  a  Brogton,  who  paincted  the 
lame,  representyng  Sainote  Warburgh  cros- 
synge  the  Ford«  Then  a  miokU  strong 
Manne,  in  armour,  carried  a  huge  anlace ;  al- 
ter whom  came  six  clary ons  aod  Mini^trttls, 
who  sang  the  Song  of  Saincte  Warburgh ; 
then  came  Master  Maior,  mounted  on  a  white 
Horse,  dight  with  sable  Trappynp,  wrought 
about  by  the  Nunnes  of  Saincte  Kenna  with 
gouldand  silver.  Next  followed  the  *  Elder- 
men  and  Cittie  Broders'  all  fitly  mounted 
and  caparisoned ;  and  after  them  a  procession 
of  priests  and  friars,  also  singing  St.  War* 
burgh's  Song. 

"  In  thilk  Manner  reechyng  the  Brydge, 
the  Manne  with  the  anlace  stode  on  the  fyrst 
Top  of  a  Mound,  yreed  in  the  midst  of  the 
Bridge ;  then  want  up  the  Manne  with  the 
sheelde,  aftier  him  the  Minstrels  and  Clarions ; 
and  then  the  Preestes  and  Freeres,  all  in  white 
Albs,  makyng  a  most  goodlie  shewe;  the 
Maior  and  Eldermen  standyng  round,  theie 
sang,  with  the  sound  of  Clarions,  the  Song  of 
Saincte  Baldwyn:  which  bevng  done,  the 
Manne  on  the  Top  threwe  with  greet  Myght 
his  anlace  into  the  see,  and  the  Clarions 
sounded  an  auntiant  charge  and  Forloyn : 
then  theie  sang  againe  the  Song  of  Saincte 
Warburgh,  and  proceeded  up  Chryst's  Hill  to 
the  Cross,  where  a  Latin  Sermon  was  preach- 
ed by  Halph  de  Blundeville.  And  with  sound 
of  Clarion  theie  agayne  went  to  the  Brydge, 
and  there  dined ;  spendyng  the  rest  of  the 
Daie  in  Sportes  and  Plaies :  the  Freeres  of 
Saincte  Augustine  doeyng  the  Plaie  of  the 
Ejiyghtes  of  Bristowe,  making  a  greete  Fire 
at  Night  on  Kynwulph  HylL" 

This  bit  of  supposed  antiquity  caused 
a  considerable  sensation  in  tne  town.  It 
had  been  brought  to  the  printing-office 
by  a  stranger,  and  it  was  only  on  his  re- 
turn with  another  communication  of  a 
similar  character  that  his  identity  was 
discovered.  Catcott,  to  whom  the  nar- 
rative was  doubly  interesting  on  account 
of  his  recent  exploit,  had  made  eager 
inquiries  about  the  source  from  which  it 
came,  and  was  no  doubt  confirmed  in 
his  belief  in  Rowley  by  finding  that  this 
wonderful  piece  of  narrative  proceeded 
from  the  same  inexhaustible  stores.  The 
boy  appears  to  have  been  rather  roughly 
handled  by  the  printing-house  people. 
"  His  age  and  appearance  altogether  pre- 
cluded the  idea  of  his  being  the  author ;  '* 
and  when  peremptorily  questioned  as  to 
where  he  got  it,  he  drew  back  within 
himself,  and  became  as  obstinate  as  his 
questioners  were  surly.  It  was  only 
when  they  softened,  and  begged  for  the 
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iDformation  which  he  alone  could  afford,  from  RedcMe  Church.    Did  the  hiatoriia  at- 

that  he  yielded.     He  gave  the  same  re-  ten^Pt  to  follow  up  his  first  chapter  of  British 

ply  that  he  had  already  done  to  Catcott  ^^^^^  ^^"^/'^  ?'^^i?l>  ^^*^  '^  p^  ^•"i^ 

^Ja  n»«^.,^     ♦v**^  ♦v.;'!.  «r«.  ^^^  -rvP  *!•«  roads,  and  coins,  by  a  second,  treating  m  hke 

and  iiur^um — that  this  was  one  ot  the ^'^_  ^^  a— Iv»  -«^  xr^.^.*.  n^S^A*  i.;. 

-ftffccs      I.*  1.  I.*     /•  ^1.      u  J]  ^  1  manner  oi  oaxon  and  Gorman  JSristoL  nu 

many  MSS.  which  his  father  had  taken  ^^^^^  ^^^  „o  forthwith  augmented  by  tha 

from  the   muniment-room   at  Redchffe  discovery  of  an  account  by  Targot,  a  Ciaxon 

Church.     At  the  very  same  time,  how-  ecclesiastic,  who  lived  not  umz  after  the  time 

ever,  he  showed  to  a  certain  John  Kud-  assigned  by  Camden  for  the  origin  of  the  city, 

hall,  one  of  his  comrades,  with  boyish  *  Of  auncient  coynes  found  at  and  neao:  Bns- 

imprudence,  the  process  by  which  he  towe,  with  thehystorieof  thefyrrtcoynynge, 

prepared   his  parchments  and  imitated  bv  the  Saxonnes,  done  from  the  Saxon  ynto 

S..  an.;nnf  WH^nc     V^  ^nnKf  f ho  r.nK.  Eoglyshe,  by  T.  Rowhc.'     Promthe^same 


rctt,  whom  he  served  in  the  strangest  ry  and  antiquarian  museum  of  Bristol  in  the 
way,  humoring  his  longing  for  original  days  of  Henrv  VI.  Did  Leland  fail  the  his- 
documents,  and  inventmg,  as  he  went  torian,  painfully  assiduous  in  researohes  into 
along,  with  a  miraculous  appropriateness  early  ecclesiastical  foundations:  an  old  MS. 
to  t^e  need  of  the  moment,  which  one  of  Eowley  fortunately  tunis  up,  w^^^ 
would  think  must  have  exdted  some  sns-  -^.^^  ^  ^ff^^cl^pSW^sT  21^ 
picion  in  the  mmd  of  the  historian.  An-  Magdalen,  in  the  time  oT  Earl  Goodwyne; 
thorities  do  not  generally  drop  down  Seyncte  Austin's  Chapelle,  with  its  'aunci- 
from  heaven  upon  a  writer  exactly  when  auntrie  and  nice  carvellynge ; '  and  otiwr 
he  wants  them  in  this  lavish  way.  Bat  equally  curious  and  apocryphal  edifices, 
no  doubt  seems  to  have  crossed  the  mind  "  So  it  is  throughout  the  volume." 
of  the  antiquary.  ^'  No  one  sorely  ever  It  seems  to  have  been  only  when  he 
had  such  good  fortune  as  myself,"  ho  had  thus  fully  convinced  aU  the  anthori- 
cried  many  years  after  ecstatically,  ^^  in  ties  round  him — and  of  oonme  snbh  men* 
procuring  MSS.  and  ancient  deeds  to  as  the  Catcotts  and  Barrett  werei  till  he 
help  me  in  investigating  the  history  and  saw  through  them,  great  men  to  the  ft^ 
antiquities  of  this  city."  It  does  not  tomey^s  apprentice,  the  charity-boy  sod 
seem  even  to  have  occurred  to  the  self-  descendant  of  grave^ggers — that  Chat- 
absorbed  compiler  that  there  was  any-  terton  began  to  dream  of  fiime  and  fiof- 
thing  remarkable  in  the  fact  of  the  lad  tune.  No  doubt  it  mast  have  been  Bvecj 
Chatterton  being  able  to  decipher  and  way  bad  for  the  boy  to  fathom  so  qpeed- 
idcntify  such  documents,  even  had  his  ily,  and  find  out  the  narrowness  and 
possession  of  tbcm  been  fully  explained,  meanness  of  the  only  people  he  had  to 
lie  took  everything  for  granted  with  the  look  up  to.  When  he  perceived  with  his 
most  admirable  imbecility,  and  made  the  clear  eyes  how  utterly  deceivable  they 
fullest  use  of  them,  as  will  be  seen  from  were  and  yet  how  selfish,  taking  firom 
the  following  account  of  his  work,  which  him  what  thev  wanted  without  any  at- 
we  quote  from  Dr.  Wilson : —  tempt  to  help  him,  or  the  slightest  appre- 
ciation of  his  powers,  it  is  not  wondexfol 
"  If  the  reader  turn  from  the  biographer's  if  the  natural  impulse  of  arrogant  yonth 
pages  to  those  of  tlie  historian  and  antiquary  to  despise  its  pottering  commonplace 
of  Bristol,  for  information  about  Williani  seniors,  ffrew  stronger  and  more  bitter 
Canynge  the  elder    rnerchant  and  mayor  of  ^j^j^j^  y^^^^     jj^  ^^^^  ^1,^,^  g^nall  lumin- 

Bnstol  m  the  a^e  of  Chaucer,  when  Edward        .      ^^  ^  . ^  ^^4.k«  ^.4*:^«  ^^A4-^^^u^^ 

III.  and  his  grandson  Richard  Veigned;  or  for  aries  as  a  type  of  the  criUcs  and  teachers 

the  facts  concerning  the  younger  Canynges  of  the  world— as  mdeed,  to  a  MrUm  ex- 

of  the  times  of  the  Roses ;  of  Sir  Symon  de  tent,  they  were — and  tnmmed  his  mn- 

ByrtouDc,  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford,  or  even  of  ions  to  a  loftier  flight.     As  he  had  taken 

the  good  priest  Rowley — he  suddenly  finds  ia  the  wiseacres  at  home,  no  donbt  he 

himself  involved  in  the  most  ludicrous  per-  could  take  in  the  others  outside  the  little 

ploxities.     Mr.  Barrett  was^  in  earlier  days,  ^^^Id  of  Bristol,  and  make  a  Meppinff- 

an  uTidoubted  believer  m  Rowley,  and  con-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^         ^„^  ^„h  forth  upon  a 

tmued  to  welcome  with  unquestionmg  credu-  «•   ^^^  «i,^II^«.,^i^_--««;»  lfi...i  v^.^ 

lity  the  apt  discoveries  which  were  ever  re-  universe  where  surely-OTwd  finaf  hope 

warding  the  researches  of  Chatterton  among  which  represents  some  finth  sUU  in  an 

the  old  parchments  purloined  by  his  father  ideal  human  nature — somebody  was  to 
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be  found  who  would  know  what  all  those 
hieroglyphics  meant,  and  decipher  the 
strange  language  and  hail  the  new  poet. 
There  is  the  strangest  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and  cunning,  belief  in  the  credu- 
lity of  others,  and  pathetic  credulity  on 
his  own  part,  in  Chatterton's  first  at- 
tempt upon  the  larger  world.  He  wrote 
to  Dodsley  the  publisher,  offering  "sev- 
eral ancient  poems,  and  an  interlude, 
perhaps  the  oldest  dramatic  work  extant, 
wrote  by  one  Rowley,  a  priest  in  Bris- 
tol, who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI. 
and  Edward  FV.^  Receiving  no  answer 
to  this  letter,  after  an  interval  of  two 
months  he  wrote  again,  a  pitiful  epistle, 
giving  an  account  of  the  tragedy  of 
"  Ella,"  and  asking  for  "  one  guinea  to 
enable  him  to  procure  permission  to  copy 
it."  Poor  boy !  The  extreme  poverty  to 
which  one  guinea  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance has  something  pathetic  in  it,  which 
drops  a  merciful  veil  over  those  little 
meannesses,  by  none  more  bitterly  felt 
than  by  those  compelled  to  dft  them, 
which  need  produces.  Whether  he  re- 
ceived any  answer  at  all  to  this  painful 
application  there  is  no  way  of  knowing. 
But  shortly  after,  he  made  another  and 
more  dignified  effort.  Horace  Walpole, 
who  is  so  well  known  to  us  all — a  man  of 
much  greater  calibre  than  the  Catcotts 
and  Barrett,  yet  who  probably  in  the 
same  circumstances  would  have  been  as 
easily  deceived,  and  as  little  conscious  of 
Chatterton's  real  qualities  as  they — was, 
at  the  distance  from  which  alone  the 
Bristol  boy  could  regard  such  a  poten- 
tate, as  a  god  among  men.  Distance, 
alas!  has  an  immense  deal  to  do  with 
many  reputations.  A  vague  dilated 
idea  of  the  noble  gentleman,  who, 
though  already  in  the  highest  place 
which  fortune  could  bestow,  yet  conde- 
scended to  write,  to  take  an  interest  in 
art,  and  to  bestow  a  glorious  patronage 
upon  its  professors,  was  the  young  poet's 
conception  of  the  dilettante  of  Straw- 
berry Hill.  He  was  a  patron  worth 
having — a  man  whose  notice  would  open 
an  entire  world  of  honor  and  gladness 
to  the  ardent  boy.  He  too,  even,  had 
sinned,  if  it  could  be  called  sin,  in  the 
same  splendid  way.  Chatterton  was 
Rowley ;  but  was  not  Walpole  the  Baron 
of  Otranto,  able  to  understand  all  these 
quaint  delights  of  antiquity,  half  simu- 
lated, half  real — to  see  through  the  dis- 


guise, and  recognize  the  real  poet? 
Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  poor  lad's  dream 
— and  such  a  dream  has  aroused,  one 
time  or  another,  every  poetical  youthful 
imagination.  A  sudden  exhilaration 
seems  to  have  filled  his  mind  when  this 
project  dawned  upon  him.  He  could 
not,  would  not,  doubt  its  success.  "  He 
would  often  speak  in  great  raptures  of  the 
undoubted  success  of  his  plan  for  future 
life,"  says  his  sister.  **  His  ambition  in- 
oreased  daily.  His  spirits  were  rather 
uneven,  sometimes  so  gloomed  that  for 
days  together  he  would  say  but  very 
little,  and  apparently  by  constraint ;  at 
other  times  exceedingly  cheerful.  When 
in  spirits  he  would  enjoy  his  rising  fame : 
confident  of  advancement,  he  would 
promise  my  mother  and  me  that  we 
should  be  partakers  of  his  success." 

Strangely  enough,  however,  this  pure 
impulse  to  seek  a  higher  sphere  and  a 
patron  more  likely  to  comprehend  him, 
was  carried  out  by  another  of  those 
amazing  fictions  to  which  his  mind  had 
grown  familiar.  He  approached  Walpole 
not  as  a  young  poet  seeking  to  make 
himself  known,  nor  even  as  the  discover- 
er of  a  poet,  but  with  a  long,  quaint, 
very  absurd,  and,  to  our  eyes,  very  trans- 
parent account  of  a  multitude  of  medie- 
val painters,  immortalized  by  Rowley, 
which  might  be  used  (he  suggests)  in  a 
future  edition  of  Walpole's  "Anecdotes 
of  Painting"!  Nothing  more  daring 
than  this  sudden  creation  of  a  Bristol 
school  of  painters,  as  numerous  as  the 
TJmbrian  or  Venetian,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance quite  as  distinguished,  could  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  it  shows  the  wonderful  sim- 
plicity of  the  poor  boy,  and  his  unconsci- 
ousness of  the  fact  that  history  did  exist 
independent  of  Rowley,  and  that  his 
wonderful  statement  could  be  put  to  its 
test.  In  the  note  which  accompanied 
this  extraordinary  production  he  intro- 
duced himself  to  Walpole  as  a  brother 
dilettante,  "  Being  versed  a  little  in  an- 
tiquities, I  have  met  with  several  curi- 
ous MSS.,"  he  says.  No  doubt  this  mode 
of  approaching  the  great  man  seemed  to 
the  youth  the  perfection  of  craft  and  pru- 
dence ;  and  wnen  he  received  in  return 
a  courtly  letter,  complimenting  him  upon 
his  learning,  his  urbanity,  and  politeness, 
and  couched  in  the  terms  due  from  one 
stately  student  to  another,  it  is  not  won- 
derful if  he  felt  his  hopes  almost  realized. 
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The  poor  boy  wrote  again,  not  abandon- 
ing his  grandiloqnent  pretences  aa  to 
Ilowlej,  bat  bursting  into  a  little  per- 
sonal history  as  well.  He  told  his  splen- 
did correspondent  that  he  was  ^^the  son 
of  a  poor  widow  who  supported  him  with 
great  difficulty;  that  he  was  still  an  ap- 
prentice to  an  attorney,  but  had  a  taste 
or  turn  for  more  elegant  studies;  and 
hinted  a  wish,"  says  Walpole,  who  is  our 
only  authority  as  to  the  words  of  this 
letter,  ^Hhat  1  would  assist  him  with  my 
interest  in  emerging  out  of  so  dull  a  pro- 
fession by  procuring  him  some  place  in 
which  he  could  pursue  his  natural  bent." 
With  this  letter  Chatterton  enclosed  no 
more  nonsense  about  painters,  but  sev- 
eral of  the  Rowley  poems,  and  awaited 
the  result  with,  it  is  too  easy  to  imagine, 
a  beating  heart. 

Tiio  result  was  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  courteous  recep- 
tion of  a  doubtful  antiquity  from  a  broth- 
er virtuoso,  which  involved  nothing  more 
than  civility  and  a  learned  correspond- 
ence, was  one  thing ;  but  to  take  bodily 
upon  one^s  shoulders  the  charge  of  an 
uneducated  and  penniless  lad,  with  a 
fardel  of  very  suspicious  MSS.,  was  a  to- 
tally different  matter.  Our  friend  Horace 
was  taken  much  aback.  He  had  no  wav 
of  knowing  that  it  was  a  matter  of  liie 
and  death  to  his  correspondent ;  and  even 
had  he  done  so,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  thought  the  despair  of  a 
Bristol  apprentice  anything  like  so  im- 
]H>rtant  as  his  own  comfort  and  equanimi- 
ty. But  he  was  still  courteous,  even 
kind  in  his  way.  He  submitted  the 
poems  to  Gray  and  Mason,  whose  opin- 
ion against  their  genuineness  was  strong- 
er than  his  own,  and  he  wrote  ve^  civil- 
ly to  the  vouni?  unfortunate.  "I  uude- 
ccivcd  liitn,"  he  says,  "about  my  being 
a  person  of  interest,  and  urged  him  that 
in  duty  and  gratitude  to  his  mother,  who 
had  straitened  herself  to  breed  him  up  to 
a  profession,  he  ought  to  labor  in  it,  that 
in  her  old  age  he  might  absolve  the  filial 
debt.  I  told  him  that  when  he  should 
have  made  a  fortune,  he  might  unbend 
himself  with  the  studies  consonant  to 
his  inclination."  Pitiless  words!  yet 
not  meant  badly  by  the  fine  gentleman, 
to  whom,  no  doubt,  it  appeared  quite 
possible  that  a  budding  attorney  might 
one  day  make  some  kind  of  dirty  little 
fortune.    Poor  Chatterton,  stinging  and 


tingling  in  every  vein,  yet  keepng  his 
temper  with  a  miraouloQB  effort,  replied 
in  defence  of  his  MSS.,  upon  which  his 
correspondent  had  thrown  a  doubt.  '^I 
am  not  able  to  dispute  with  a  person  of 
your  character,"  cries  the  poor  boy,  who, 
even  in  this  bitter  moment^  eanaot  re- 
frain from  some  circumstantial  fibbing 
abont  his  Rowley,  whose  prodnotions  be 
copied,  he  says,  "  from  a  transcript  in  the 
bands  of  a  gentleman  who  is  assured  of 
their  authenticity."  B«t  he  ooudndet 
with  a  burst  of  IndiCTsnt  but  not  un- 
dignified feding.  ^'Though  I  mm  bat 
sixteen  years  of  age,  I  have  lived  long 
enough  to  see  that  poverty  attendslitenk 
ture.  I  am  obliged  to  yon,  dr,  for  your 
advice,  and  will  go  a  Uttle  beyond  it,  by 
destroying  all  my  useless  Inmfaier  of  litenh 
ture,  and  never  using  my  pen  again  bat 
in  the  law." 

Poor  hot-headed  disappointed  boy  I 
no  doubt  there  were  bitter  tears  in  his 
eyes  as  be  wrote  these  words,  so  fiill  of 
indignant  meaning,  so  real  in  feeling, 
and  yet  ^so  impossible.  Twice  after  he 
had  to  apply  to  Walpole  for  the  return 
of  his  MSS.,  Horace  having  gone  to 
Paris  to  enjoy  himself  for  six  weeks  in 
the  mean  time,  and  forgotten  aU  about 
his  petitioner.  They  were  finally  re- 
turned without  a  word  to  apologixs  for 
the  delay.  And  thas  ended  poor  Chat- 
terton's  dream — ^the  only  projeet  with 
any  real  foundation  to  it  wnioh  had  yet 
entered  his  fertile  brain. 

But  yet  it  would  be  cruel  to  impute 
any  serious  blame  to  Walpole.  Advice 
is  an  unpalatable  substitnte  for  warm 
support  and  championship;  bat  there 
was  no  reason  why  ne  should  aooept  the 
task  of  setting  up  this  boy  in  the  world, 
and  making  a  career  for  him.  No  doubt 
he  was  sorry  afterwards  if  it  ever  oo- 
curred  to  him  that  his  repulse  had  any* 
thing  to  do  with  Chatterton*a  fiite. 
But  we  cannot  believe  that  it  had  act- 
ually anything  to  do  with  it.  The  boy*s 
energies  were  quite  fresh  and  unbroken, 
and  the  sting  of  a  great  disappointment 
is  quite  as  often  a  spur  as  a  disooursg- 
ing  blow.  Probably  the  cutting  off  of 
his  hopes  had  something  to  do  with  the 
sharp  and  angry  satires  prodtioed  du< 
ring  his  last  year  in  Bristol,  and  which 
seem  to  have  been  chiefly  direeted 
against  bis  friends.  One  of  these^  Mr. 
Catcott  the  pewterer,  receiTed  lus  oasli- 
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gation  in    such  a  Christian  spirit,  or 
rather  with  such  unexampled  vanity,  as 
to  annotate  and  preserve  it,  evidently 
with  an  idea  that  fame  is  fame,  and  that 
to  be  cqlebrated  in  satiric  verse  is  better 
than  not  to  be  celebrated  at  all.    But 
his  brother  the  clergyman,  with  whom 
Chatteiton  had  become  intimate,  received 
it  in  quite  another  fashion,  and  broke  ofT 
all  intercourse  with  the  rash  boy — a  fact 
which  would  seem  to  have  startled  him 
— the  first  punishment  of  his  unsparing 
ridicule.     By  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
become  very  well   known  in    Bristol. 
Ho  had  a  bowing  acquaintance,  his  sis- 
ter tells  us,  with  almost  all  the  young 
men ;  and  his  strange  ways,  his  fits  of 
silence,  his  abstruse  occupations,  and  no 
doubt  in  such  an  age  his  unusual  tem- 
perance, made  him  an  object  of  some 
wonder    to  the    common  crowd.     He 
was  like  nobody  else  in  that  little  world. 
He  was  known  to  be  already  a  man  of 
letters,  contributing  to  the  newspapers 
and  magazines;  and  that  of  itseuT  was 
foundation  enough  upon  which  to  attri- 
bute   to    him    all    manner   of   oddity. 
Wondering  looks  followed  as  he  went 
on  his  dreamy  way  from  Mr.  Lambert's 
house  to  his  office — from  the  office  to 
his    mother's    humble    little    dwelling. 
That  was  the  utmost  extent  of  his  loco- 
motion on  week-days;  but  on  Sunday 
he  made  expeditions  into  the  country, 
and   would    bring    home    drawings  of 
village   churches  which  had  taken  his 
fancy;    or    beguiling    a    half-reluctant 
companion    to    the    river-side,    would 
throw  himself  down  on  the  grass  and 
read  to  him,  probably  to  the  great  be- 
wilderment of  his  faculties,  one  of  Row- 
ley's poems ;  or  in  a  gayer  mood  would 
join  the  say  crowd  in  the  public  prom-* 
enade,  where  the  girls  went  to  show 
their    finery.     He    had    many    friends 
among  those  "girls,"  the  pretty  blos- 
soms of  their  generation,  who  perhaps 
were  less  hard  upon  him  than  wiser  folk 
— and  wrote  verses  to  them,  and  prom- 
ised to  write  them  letters  when  he  went 
away ;  but  these  friendships  were  such 
that  he  could  send  his  messages  to  them 
through  his  mother — a  harmless  mode 
of  correspondence. 

These  are  the  higher  lights  of  Chat- 
terton's  life.  But  all  thb  time  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  lad  who  bad 
been  permitted  to  discuss  theology  with 


the  clerical  Catcott,  and  give  informa- 
tion to  the  antiquarian  Barrett — who 
had  corresponded  with  Walpole,  and 
seen  himself  in  print  in  a  London  maga- 
^e — ^and  who  had  formed  a  thousand 
dreams  more  splendid  than  any  reality 
— wa^  still  the  bedfellow  of  Mr.  Lam- 
bert's footboy,  eating  his  spare  meals  in 
Mr.  Lambert's  kitchen  with  the  maids, 
and  with  no  place  of  refuge  from  these 
companions  except  in  the  office,  where 
sometimes  Mr.  Lambert  himself  would 
appear  furious,  seizing  upon  his  cher- 
ished labors,  and  scattermg  the  floor 
with  the  fragments  of  his  lost  poetry. 
He  was  boarded  and  clothed  by  this 
harsh  employer,  but  had  not  a  penny 
even  to  provide  himself  with  paper,  ex- 
cept the  chance  half-crowns  which  Bar- 
rett  or  Catcott  bestowed  upon  him  for 
his  MSS.  If  he  was  "  moody  and  un- 
even in  spirits,"  what  wonder?  With 
such  associates  round  him  continually, 
it  would  have  been  strange  if  he  had 
not  been  subject  to  "fits  of  absence." 
And  as  he  grew  and  developed,  the 
yoke  became  more  and  more  irksome. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Lambert  for 
seven  years,  only  two  of  which  were 
gone,  and  to  get  free  was  the  object  of 
his  constant  longing.  He  would  run 
away,  he  said,  in  despair,  in  the  evening 
hours  which  he  spent  at  home,  and  which 
were  often  spent,  no  doubt,  in  those 
anxious  pleadings  with  him  for  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  troubled  women,  and 
wild  complaints  on  his  side,  which  are 
unfortunately  so  common.  One  knows 
the  very  arguments  the  poor  mother 
would  use,  praying  her  impatient  boy, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  put  up  with  it 
a  little  longer.  What  was  to  become  of 
him? — what  was  to  become  of  them  all 
if  he  threw  away  this  only  certain  sus- 
tenance? There  are  few  of  us  who 
have  not  seen  such  scenes;  but  not 
many  discontented  boys  nowadays  have 
such  foundation  as  had  poor  Chatterton, 
thus  beset  on  every  side,  and  shut  out 
from  any  possible  consolation  or  even 
privacy  m  his  life. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  accident 
which  cut  short  his  bondage  was  the  re- 
sult of  careful  arrangement  on  his  part, 
or  if  it  was  simply  chance ;  probably  a 
little  of  both.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
levity  and  reality  in  the  strange  docu- 
ment called  his  will,  which  seems  to 
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bring  before  us  too  clearly  for  any  arti- 
fice the  workings  of  the  strange  double 
mind — one  all  school-boy  insolence,  the 
otiier  deepening  into  a  pathetic  sense  of 
all  the  mysteries  of  life — which  inspired 
the  lad.  This  curious  prodaction  be- 
.  gins  with  satirical  addresses  to  his 
friends  Bnrgum  and  Catcott  in  verse, 
and  breaking  off  abruptly  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  usual  burial-place  of  suicides, 
continues  thus : — 

"  This  is  the  last  TVill  and  Testament  of  me, 
Thomas  Chatterton,  of  the  City  of  Bristol ; 
being  sound  in  body,  or  it  is  the  fault  of  my 
last  surgeon.  The  soundness  of  my  mind  the 
Coroner  and  Jury  are  to  be  judges  of,  desir- 
ing them  to  take  notice,  that  the  most  perfect 
masters  of  human  nature  in  Bristol  distin- 
guish me.  by  the  title  of  the  Mad  Genius; 
therefore  if  I  do  a  mad  action,  it  is  conform- 
able to  every  action  of  my  life,  which  all 
savored  of  insanity. 

"  Item,  If  after  my  death,  which  will  hap- 
pen to-morrow  night  before  eight  o'clock, 
being  the  Feast  of  the  Resurrection,  the  Cor- 
oner and  Jury  bring  it  in  lunacy,  I  will  and 
direct  that  Paul  Farr,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John 
Flower,  at  their  joint  expense,  cause  my  body 
to  be  interred  in  the  tomb  of  my  fathers,  and 
raise  the  monument  over  my  body  to  the 
height  of  four  feet  five  inches,  placing  the 
present  Hat  stone  on  the  top,  and  adding  six 
tablets. 

"  On  the  firsts  to  be  engraved  in  Old  Eng- 
lish cliaracters — 

"  Vous  qui  par  id  passes 
Pur  Tame  Guateroine  Chatterton  priez ; 
Le  Oors  di  oi  ici  gist, 
L'amo  rocejve  Thu  Crist.— MCCX. 

''  On  the  second  tablet,  in  Old  English  ohar- 
acters — 

"Orato  pro  anlmabus  Alanus  Cbattcrtonf  et 
Alicia  Uxoris  ejus,  qui  quidom  Alanus  obict  X 
die  monsis  Novomb.  MCCOCXV.,  quorum  anima- 
bus  propiuotur  Dous.    Amen.* 

"  On  the  third  tablet,  in  Roman  charac- 
ters— 

*'  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Thomas  CHATTERToy, 
Subchaunter  of  the  Cathedral  of  thi.*»  city,  whose 
nnecstors   were  residents  of  St  Mary  ReddiiTo 
siuce  the  year  1140.     lie  died  the  7  th  of  August 
1752. 

"On  t\iQ  fourth  tablet,  in  Roman  charac- 
ters— 

"  To  the  Memory  of 

TnOKAS  CnATTERTOy. 

Reader,  judge  not :  if  thou  art  a  Christian,  be- 
lieve that  he  shall  be  judged  by  a  superior  Power ; 
to  tiiat  Power  alone  is  he  now  answerable.'' 

*  The  French  and  Latin  are  given  as  Chat- 
terton wrote  them. 


This  wonderful  jamble  of  the  imagina- 
ry and  true,  fiotitions  ancestors  and  bat 
too  real  fhther  and  son,  is  not  more  re- 
markable than  the  sudden  drop  in  a  mo- 
ment from  the  false  levity  of  all  that  pre- 
cedes it  to  the  touching  and  patheUc 
words  which  have  since  been  inscribed 
on  Chatterton's  monument — ^a  momen- 
tary gleam  of  the  better  and  truer  soul 
The  will  then  relapses  into  satire,  aa  the 
boy  bequeaths  his  ^vieor  and  fire  of 
youth,"  his  humility,  his  modesty,  his 
spirit  and  disinterestedness,  his  jpowers 
of  utterance  and  his  free-thinkme,  to 
various  of  his  friends,  patrons,  and  ene- 
mies in  Bristol.  Then  ho  pauses,  with 
once  more  a  recollection  of  aomethmg 
better,  to  make  a  kind  of  apology  to  the 
Catcotts  for  his  sins  against  them.  **I 
have  an  unlucky  way  of  railing,  and 
when  the  strong  fit  of  satire  is  upon  me 
I  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe,"  says  the 
poor  fool  of  genius,  divided  between 
real  regret  for  Ins  cruelties,  and  a  certain 
sense  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  tal- 
ents and  impulses  which  are  too  strong 
to  be  resisted.  **  I  leave  all  my  debtSi*' 
he  concludes,  ^^  the  whole  not  fivepoundSi 
to  the  payment  of  the  generous  Cnamber 
of  Bristol.  .  .  .  I  leave  my  mother  and 
sister  to  the  protection  of  my  friends,  if  I 
have  any.  Executed  in  the  presence  of 
Omniscience,  the  14th  of  April,  l^^O." 
This  wonderful  melange  oi  flippancy 
and  solemnity  is  indorsed  as  follows: 
^  All  this  wrote  between  eleven  and  iwo 
o'clock,  Saturday,  in  the  utmost  distress 
of  mind."  Foot*  boy  I  wearinj;  his  char- 
latan habit  with  such  a  tragic  truthful- 
ness I  He  meant  it  every  word,  and  yet 
he  meant  it  not.  He  was  playing  with 
that  cold-gleaming  remorseless  weapon  of 
death  ;  touching  the  axe  with  his  miger, 
jesting  over  it,  shooting  sharp  shafts 
under  cover  of  its  presence,  and  laughing 
at  the  twinges  of  his  victims ;  yet  won- 
dering, wondering  all  the  time  when  the 
moment  came  how  it  would  feel. 

He  left  this  composition,  written,  aa 
most  of  his  productions  were,  in  a  copy- 
book, upon  nis  desk ;  and  by  chance  or 
by  design  it  fell  into  Mr.  Lambert's  hands. 
The  attorney  had  been  already  scared  by 
another  trick  of  the  same  kind,  and  wasT 
too  much  alarmed  any  longer  to  mn  the 
risk  of  finding  a  dead  drudge  in  his  oflloe 
some  day  instead  of  a  living  one.  His 
alarm  wa^so  great  that  we  are  told  the 
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indentures  were  immediately  cancelled, 
and  the  dangerous  apprentice  dismissed. 
He  was  as  glad  to  be  rid  of  Lambert  as 
Lambert  must  have  been  to  get  rid  of 
him  ;  and  went  back  to  his  mother,  car- 
rying trouble  and  consternation  into  the 
dressmaker's  humble  household,  but  full 
of  confidence  himself.  "Would  you 
have  me  stay  here  and  starve  ?  '^  he  ask- 
ed, when  the  weeping  women  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  his  project  of  going 
to  London ;  and  then  he  chattered  to 
them  of  the  great  future  that  was  com- 
ing, and  of  all  the  grandeur  he 
would  surround  them  with.  He  talked 
away  their  fears,  or  at  least  talked 
them  silent — no  rare  occurrence;  for 
here  again  is  no  exceptional  feature  in  a 
poet's  life,  but  one  of  the  perennial  chan- 
ces of  humanity — the  confident  boy, 
fearing  nothing,  eager  to  dash  into  the 
fight  and  dare  all  its  perils — the  older, 
sadder  souls  that  have  themselves  been 
wounded  in  the  battle,  weeping,  doubting, 
deprecating,  and  yet  not  without  a  feel- 
ing in  their  hearts  that  for  him  an  ex- 
ception may  be  made  which  goes  against 
all  experience,  and  that  such  bright 
hope  and  courage  and  confidence  can- 
not altogether  fail. 

And  in  this  moment  of  necessity  his 
friends  stepped  in  to  help.  They  made 
up  a  purse  tor  him  to  pay  his  expenses 
to  London  and  gave  him  a  start  in  his 
new  career.  The  amount  is  not  known, 
and  probably  was  not  very  great ;  but  it 
was  enough  to  send  the  boy  away  in  the 
highest  spirits,  in  the  basket  and  after- 
wards on  the  top  of  the  coach,  where  he 
"  rid  easy,"  as  he  writes  to  his  mother. 
He  wrote  the  first  morning  after  his  arri- 
val a  long  lette^j  with  a  complete  itiner- 
ary of  his  journey.  He  had  got  into 
London  at  lave  in  the  evening  on  the 
25th  of  April,  and  had  at  once  proceeded 
to  visit  the  booksellers  with  whom  he 
had  already  some  kind  of  connection, 
through ,  his  contributions  to  the  Town 
and  Countiy  and  other  magazines.  He 
had,  he  says,  "great  encouragement 
from  them  all ;  all  approved  of  my  de- 
sign." He  had  seen  various  relations  in 
London,  and  had  received  a  kindly  wel- 
come ;  and  altogether  was  in  high  hope 
and  excitement,  feeling  himself  on  the 
verge  of  a  brilliant  fate. 

Chatterton  established  himself  in  lodg- 
ings in  Shoreditch — ^a  curious  locality, 
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considering  all  the  fine  company  which 
he  immediately  declared  himself  to  be 
keeping.    So  far  as  personal   comfon 
went  he  would  not  seem  to  have  much 
improved  by  the  change,  for  again  we 
find  he  shared  l^is  room  with  a  nephew 
of   his  landlady's,  a  young  plasterer, 
whose  peace  must  have  been  strangely 
disturbed  by  his  new  bedfellow.     "  He 
used  to  sit  up  almost  all  night  in  writing 
and  reading,"  says  the  plasterer's  sister  ; 
'^  and  her  brother  said  he  was  afraid  to 
lie  with  him,  for  to  be  sure  he  was  a 
spirit  and  never  slept;    for  he  never 
came  to  bed   till  it  was  morning,   and 
then,  for  what  he  saw,  never  closed  his 
eyes."     And,  however  late  he  had  been, 
he  invariably  got  up  when  the  young 
workman  did,   between  five    and  six. 
The  same  ieverish  restlessness  seems  to 
have  distinguished  him  through  all  the 
remainder  of  his  brief  life.    His  letters 
are  like  the  utterance  of  a  man  in  a 
breathless  hurry.     He  is  writing  this  and 
that — he  is  sought  for  here  and  there. 
Wilkes  is  anxious  to  see  him  ;  Beckford 
the  mayor  is  going  to  make  his  fortune. 
He  knows  all   the  wits  at  the  coffee- 
houses ;  he  meant  to  have  called  on  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  but  could  not,  as  he 
was  ill.    All  these  startling  intimations 
of  exalted  foi*tune  hurry  from  his  pen  as 
if  he  had  no  time  to  take  breath.     And 
he  must  indeed,  during  the  first  month 
he  spent  in  London,   have  been  busy 
enough,  though  not  to  much  piofit.    He 
had  papers  in  the  "  Middlesex  Journal," 
the  "Freeholders' Magazine,"  the  ''Town 
and     Country    Magazine,"    the     "An- 
nual Register,"  and  even  the  "  Gosj)el 
Magazine  "  received  contributions  from 
him,  "  for  a  whim  "  as  he  tells  the  anx- 
ious watchers  at  home.  "  I  get  four  guin- 
eas   a    month  by  one  magazine,'"  he 
wrote  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival,  "  and 
shall  engage  to  write  a  History  of  Eng- 
land and  other  pieces,  which  will  more 
than  double  that  sum.    Occasional  es- 
says for  the  daily  papers  will  more  than 
support  me.    What  a  glorious  prospect !" 
He  promises  his  sister  'Hwo  silks  du- 
ring the  summer,"  she  has  only  to  choose 
the  colors ;  and  does  manage  somehow 
or  other  to  send  his  mother  a  box  con- 
taining a  half-dozen  cups  and  saucers, 
two  fans,  and  some  British  herb  snulf 
for  his  grandmother — a  touching  proof 
of  the  boy's  tender  thought  of  his  own 
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people,  the  Immble,  simple,  anxious 
family  who  were  rejoicing  with  trem- 
bling in  the  little  Bristol  house. 

Amid  all  this  big  talk,  however,  he 
allows  himself  to  complain,  in  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  that  the  political  essays  or  let- 
ters which  he  had  begun  to  write  did 
not  pay.  It  was  the  age  of  Junius,  and 
the  ambitious  boy  had  set  himself  up  as 
a  kind  of  rival  to  Junius  under  the  title 
of  Decimus.  But  he  found  that  '^  essays 
on  the  patriotic  side  fetch  no  more  than 
what  the  copy  is  sold  for,"  and  that  on 
the  other  side  they  fetch  nothing  at  all. 
"  You  must  pay  to  have  them  printed," 
he  says  with  curious  shrewdness,  "but 
then  you  seldom  lose  by  it."  "  If  nioney 
flowed  as  fast  on  me  as  honors,"  he 
adds,  *'I  would  give  you  a  portion  of 
£5,000."  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  foundation  for  all  these  boasts ; 
yet  the  brag  which  was  made  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
conceal  from  them  his  privations,  surely 
deserves  to  be  called  at  least  a  pious 
fraud,  and  must  not  be  too  sharply  criti- 
cised. He  kept  up  the  farce  almost  to 
the  end,  describing  himself  on  the  20th 
July,  only  a  month  before  his  death,  as 
having  "  a  universal  acquaintance :  my 
company  is  courted  everywhere ;  and 
could  I  humble  myself  to  go  into  a  comp- 
ter, could  have  had  twenty  places  before 
now ;  but  I  must  be  among  the  great : 
State  matters  suit  me  better  than  com- 
mercial," says  the  bojr,  in  what  must 
have  been  the  half-delirious  self-assertion 
of  a  spirit  approaching  the  final  margin 
of  despair.  A  little  later  he  tries  to  ob- 
tain a  recommendation  from  Mr.  Barrett 
for  a  situation  as  surgeon  in  a  ship  going 
to  Africa,  a  wonderful  practical  contra- 
diction to  his  boasts  which  must  have 
confused  the  minds  of  his  friends.  Bar- 
rett refused  to  give  it,  as  was  natural. 
And  then  the  darkness  seems  to  have 
closed  in  around  the  unhappy  lad.  The 
last  visible  sign  we  have  of  him  in  this 
world  is  a  letter  to  Catcott,  mostly  about 
the  architecture  of  RedclifFe  Church, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  Bristol 
streets.  "  Heaven  send  you  the  comlbrts 
of  Christianity  ;  I  request  them  not,  for  I 
am  no  Christian,"  he  says.  These  are 
almost  his  last  words  out  of  the  gather- 
ing shadows.  They  are  dated  the  12th 
August,  but  twelve  days  before  his  death ; 
but  not  a  word  is  in  them  to  lead  to  the 


inference  that  the  writer's  heart  and 
hopes  were  failing,  that  he  was  nearly 
at  the  end  of  all  his  devices,  beginning 
to  starve  among  strangers.  Shortly  be- 
fore this  he  had  changed  his  lodging,  for 
no  reason  that  is  told  to  us,  but  proba- 
bly that  he  might  hide  his  growing  pov- 
erty, the  beginning  of  utter  want  and 
destitution,  from  people  who  knew  him. 
A  relative  of  his  own  lived  in  the  house  in 
Shoreditch,  and  must  have  found  out  bis 
privations — and  the  poor  proud  boy  pre- 
ferred to  hide  his  misery  and  suffer  alone. 
There  is  little  to  be  learned  about  his  last 
days.  He  had  stolen  away  like  a  wound- 
ed animal  to  hide  what  he  had  to  bear. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  bad  his 
poor  room  to  himself.  It  was  in  the 
dusky  neighborhood  of  Holborn,  in  the 
midst  of  the  fullest  din  of  London,  and 
nobody  who  knew  him  was  near  to  win 
the  unhappy  one  back  to  hope.  He  had 
written  night  and  day,  using  all  his 
young  strong  faculties  to  the  utmost,  dis- 
pensing with  sleep  and  food  and  all  the 
ordinary  supports  of  mortal  men ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  had  undermined  his 
health,  so  that  despair  had  so  mudi  the 
easier  mastery  of  him  when,  after  val- 
iantly fighting  the  wolf  at  the  door  for 
four  long  months,  it  at  last  broke  in. 
The  publishers,  according  to  his  own 
calculation,  were  owing  him  eleven 
pounds — enough  to  ^ve  80  frugal  a 
being  bread  for  some  time  to  come ;  but 
he  could  not  get  the  money  that  was 
owing  to  him,  and  that  bitter  doubt  and 
distrust  of  man  which  lay  in  the  depths 
of  his  nature  broke  forth  in  full  force, 
adding  a  double  pang  to  his  other  suffer- 
ings. With  that  horrible  doubt  and 
sense  of  wrong  came  the  pride  which  is 
their  natural  companion.  Humble  over- 
tures of  kindness  made  by  the  humble 
people  about  him,  who  saw  that  the  boy 
was  starving,  were  rejected  with  scorn. 
Once  only  the  pretence  of  an  oyster-sap- 
per tempted  him  to  eat  in  the  house  of 
a  kind  apothecary  in  his  new  neighbor- 
hood. This,  it  is  supposed,  was  his  last 
meal.  When  his  landladv  begged  him 
to  share  her  dinner  with  her  in  the  last 
awful  days,  the  poor  boy,  mad  with  hun- 
ger and  despair,  resented  the  ChiiBtian 
charity.  He  kept  himself  all  alone  ^^a 
prisoner  in  his  room"  with  such  thoughts 
as  only  the  eve  of  God  could  see.  Be- 
tween the  unhappy  child  (not  eighteoi) 
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in  his  despair,  and  those  tenderest,  most  mediately  following — and  not  with  mere 

pitiful,   all-comprehending  eyes  of  the  literary  discussions  or  dilettante  argu- 

Father  in  heaven,  it  is  not  tit  that  any  ments. 

man  should  interpose  his  vain  judgment.  We    have   refrained,  too,  from    the 

On  the  24th  of  August  the  boy's  foiti-  Rowley  controversy,  and  also  from  the 

tude  or  his  mind  gave  way.    It  is  possible  Rowley  poems,  as  things  of  inferior  and 

that  he  had  the  poison  in  readiness  for  temporary  moment  in  comparison  with 

some  such  emergency,  or  else  that  he  the  story  of  their  author.    The  first  is 

staggered  forth,  all  weak  and  ghastly,  to  dead,  as  all  such  absurd  discussions  must 

get  it  when  nature  could  bear  no  more,  come  to  be  as  soon  as  remorseless  Time 

It  was  arsenic,  mixed  with  water,  we  are  has  laid  his  hand  upon  them.    The  poems, 

told,  which  was  the  means  of  death  he  if  not  dead,  are  sadly  buried  under  the 

chose.     Next  morning,  when  the  fright-  rubbish  of  artificial  antiquity  with  which 

ened  people  of  the  house  broke  open  his  it  pleased  their  author  to  encumber  them, 

door,  he  lay  among  a  thousand  fragments  Underneath  are  to  be  found  rich  tints  of 

of  the  papers  he  had  tern  up  wildly  be-  beauty  and  power,  the  scatterings  of  a 

fore  dying,  in  all  his  young  beauty,  the  splendid  and   prodigal  genius;   but  we 

bright  eyes  dim,  the  strong  limbs  power-  have  no  space  to  enter  mto  criticism, 

legs,  like  a  young  oak-tree  felled,  while  all  We  are  told,  in  all  Chatterton's  earlier 


its  strength  was  yet  to  come.  This  was 
the  end  of  his  struggles,  his  indomitable 
courage,  his  wild  tender  boastings  of 
good  fortune  which   had    never   been. 


memoirs,  with  the  unfailing  set  moral  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  that  had  he  but 
waited  a  while  all  would  have  been 
well  with  him.     Did  not  Dr.  Fry  of  St. 


The  sleepless   soul  had  perished  in  its  John's  College,  Cambridge,  go  to  Bristol 

|[)ride.    The  great  career  which  ought  to  very  shortly  after  to  inve^igate  into  the 

have  been  was  annulled  forever.  Rowley  poems  and   their   discoverer  ? 

We  have  not  attempted  any  criticism  "  Poor  Chatterton!  he  might  have  grown 

of  Dr.  Wilson's  careful  and  sympathetic  to  be  a  perfect  man,  and  become  a  hap- 

study  of  this  short  sad  life.    The  ground  py  poet  and  a  Christian  philosopher," 

has  been  ofben  gone  over,  but  never  with  says  one  of  his  anonymous  biographers, 

more  painstaking  labor  or  truer  feeling;  But,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  certain  in 

and  this  book  is  not  burdened,  as  are  al-  Dr.  Fi^y  nor  in  the  justice  of  the  world ; 

most  all  others  on  the  same  subject,  with  and  the  only  conclusion   we  have  the 


elaborate  discussions  about  the  compara- 
tive wickedness  of  literary  forgeries,  or 
the  forgotten  arguments  of  the  Rowley 
controversy.  Dr.  Wilson's  interest  is 
with  his  hero — to  whom  he  has  rendered 
the  calm  yet  generous  justice  which  is 
scarcely  ever  attained  by  contemporaries, 
or  even  by  critics  of  the  generation  im- 


heart  to  put  to  this  saddest  chapter  of  lit- 
erary history,  is  that  which  he  himself 
appointed  to  be  placed  over  his  grave : 
"Reader,  judge  not.  If  thou  art  a 
Christian,  believe  that  he  shall  be  judged 
by  a  superior  Power:  to  that  Power 
alone  is  he  now  answerable."  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 


-•♦•- 
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The  first  time  I  saw  her  she  was  clean- 
ing a  window.  She  was  dressed  in  black, 
and  had  a  little  white  cap  tied  under 
her  chin.  The  frills  of  it  stood  round 
her  face  like  a  halo,  and  underneath  the 
frills  peeped  some  stray  locks  of  hair ; 
hair  that  was  neither  red  nor  sandy,  nor 
what  we  call  golden,  but  the  color  of  the 
silk  wound  from  the  pale  yellow  cocoons 
that    one    sees    sometimes  in   the  silk 


markets  in  Italy.  She  came  and  went, 
answering  somebody  who  was  calling 
from  below,  while  I,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived at  St.  Aignan  by  the  night  dili- 
gence, sat  disconsolate  on  top  of  my 
boxes  in  the  red-tiled  tcUon  on  Madame 
Landemeau's  first-floor,  in  No.  49,  Rue 
du  Chat  qui  file,  waiting  till  Madame 
got  my  room  ready,  and  brought  me 
some  not  coffee.     "  Tiens ! "  me  had 
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said  coolly,  when  remonstrated  with  for 
not  having  been  prepared  to  receive  me 
when  I  had  written  to  warn  her ;  "  Hens  I 
Mademoiselle  did  write,  it  is  true,  and  I 
don't  deny  it.  But  I  said  to  myself,  I 
dare  say  she  will  change  her  mind  now 
the  weather  has  turned  chilly.  Yon  will 
not  have  long  to  wait,  however,  Made- 
moiselle ;  your  rooms  are  perfectly  clean, 
only  a  little  dusty." 

I  sat  still,  looking,  I  dare  say,  very 
tired  and  cross,  staring  absently  across 
from  my  open  window  on  one  side  of  the 
court  to  the  window  that  was  being 
cleaned  by  the  girl  with  the  blond  hair 
on  the  other  side  of  the  court.  Presently 
she  shot  a  glance  across  to  me  with  a 
pair  of  beautiful,  mischievous,  unfathom- 
able brown  eyes ;  a  glance  that  took  in 
all  the  situation,  as  they  say,  of  the  saloji 
of  No.  49  in  an  instant :  thus — middle- 
aged  lady,  new  lodger,  plenty  of  boxes; 
wanting  bath,  bed,  breakfast,  every- 
thing ;  Madame  Landerneau  behindhand 
as  usual,  pulling  and  blowing,  screaming 
at  Marthe  in  the  kitchen,  looking  high 
and  low  for  her  keys,  which  are  in  her 
outside  pocket,  banging  everything 
about,  and  wondering  why  people  will 
come  when  she  has  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  expect  them.  "  Yes,  yes ;  I  know 
all  about  it,"  said  the  brown  eyes,  as 
plainly  as  possible.  Then  with  a  parting 
Hick  of  her  blue  duster,  a  parting  glance 
up  at  the  six  window-panes  shining  with- 
out a  speck  in  the  morning  sun,  and  a 
look  of  mingled  pity  and  amusement 
across  the  court  to  me,  she  shut  the 
window,  and  vanished. 

Before  the  end  of  the  week  1  had  per- 
suaded Madame  Landerneau  to  dust  my 
rooms  thoroughly.  I  had  placed  rugs 
here  and  there  on  the  red-tiled  floor,  and 
scarlet  hangings  round  the  chimney- 
})iece  to  keep  my  fire  warm.  I  had  si- 
lenced two  of  the  three  antiquated  clocks 
of  wlrich  my  landlady  was  so  proud,  and 
I  had  made  her  understand  that  when- 
ever I  went  upon  any  of  the  short  excur- 
sions on  account  of  which  I  had  made 
St.  Aignan  my  head-quarters,  she  was  to 
expect  me  back  at  the  time  I  fixed  for 
my  return,  and  not  have  any  opinion  of 
her  own  on  the  point. 

Sitting  in  the  dusk  after  my  solitary 
dinner,  on  my  return  from  one  of  these 
excursions,  I  could  see  into  my  neigh- 
bor's room  across  the  court.    Her  lamp 


was  lit,  and  she  was  ironing  busily.  A 
row  of  ugly,  old  woman's  night-caps 
hung  before  the  iire,  crisp  and  steaming. 
Three  little  white  embroidered  caps  lay 
on  the  faded  red  sofa  by  the  fireside. 
She  had  just  finished  ironing  a  fourth, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  trying  it  on,  when 
I  looked  up.  Thought  I,  ^'Sorne  co- 
quettish little  bonrgeoise,  no  doubt 
She  will  stick  pink  bows  into  ber  cap, 
and  be  very  fine  at  High  Mass  to-mor- 
row." 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  as  I  looked  ont 
of  window  debating  wbether  it  were 
best  to  take  nmbrelb  or  parasol,  I  saw 
two  ladies  descend  a  staircase  that  be- 
longed'to  a  separate  block  of  bnildings 
on  the  other  side  of  the  court.  They 
had  Prayer-books  in  their  bands,  ^d 
wore  bonnets.  They  crossed  the  court 
and  entered  Rue  du  Ghat  qui  file  by  the 
long  narrow  passage  belonging  to  Ma- 
dame Landemoau's  house.  I  did  not  see 
the  face  of  the  elder  lady :  the  face  of 
the  younger  was  that  of  my  ironing 
woman,  my  window-cleaner,  the  bour- 
geoise  with  the  brown  eyes  and  the 
blond  hair.  But  the  bonnet  on  her  head 
this  afternoon  told  me  in  language  not 
to  be  mistaken  that  she  was  no  bour- 
geoise,  but  a  daughter  of  a  good  boose, 
as  they  say  at  St.  Aignan.  I  bdieve 
that  at  that  time,  had  a  bourgeoisb  yenk- 
tured  into  the  street  with  a  bonnet  on, 
her  neighbors  would  have  mobbed  her, 
and  torn  her  head-dress  into  shreds.  St. 
Aignan  has  the  railway  now,  and  gas, 
and  flagged  pavements,  and  many  other 
innovations,  and  the  bourgeoises  have 
left  off  observing  their  old  sumptnary 
laws;  indeed,  I  believe  all  the  yoong 
ones  wear  bonnets  and  kid  gloves  on 
Sundays ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write. 

One  winter's  day,  when  the  snow  fell 
thick,  and  the  white  glare  from  the  roofii 
filled  and  chilled  my  sitting-room  be- 
yond endurance  in  spite  of  my  scarlet 
curtains  and  my  log  nre,  a  timid,  nncer* 
tain  knock  came  to  my  outer  door. 
Madame  Landerneau  and  I  had  bad  a 
^'  difference  "  that  morning  about  answer- 
ing  the  door.  She  was  paid  for  atten- 
dance, which  she  supposed  to  indade 
getting  my  coffee  of  a  morning,  making 
my  bed  in  time  for  me  to  get  into  at 
night,  and  stopping  to  haye  a  chat  when- 
ever she  brought  me  a  letter  or  %  news- 
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paper.  She  had  no  objection  to  answer 
the  door  either,  if  she  were  in  the  way. 
If  not — if  she  happened  to  be  up-stairs  in 
her  apple-room,  or  down-stairs  among 
her  wme-casks,  or  nodding  or  gossiping 
with  a  neighbor  out  of  window — why, 
then  any  reasonable  lodger  would 
get  up  and  answer  the  door  herself.  I 
had  been  roused  that  morning  from  a 
delicious  sleep  and  a  dream  about  a 
chime  of  bells,  by  a  pedler  who  had  en- 
tered my  room  after  knocking  and  ring- 
ing in  vain  at  the  outer  door,  and  who 
insisted  on  selling  me  lithographs,  and 
soap,  and  hair-pins,  and  brushes.  After 
that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  Madame  Landerneau. 
^'  Oh,  of  course,  since  Mademoiselle  in- 
sists upon  it,''  she  said,  and  as  she  went 
away  I  heard  her  muttering  to  hei*self 
and  grunting,  '^Ugh!  as  obstinate  as  a 
Bretonne ! "  Madame  Landerneau  was  a 
Normandy  woman,  and  believed  no 
good  thing  could  come  out  of  Brittany. 

I  sat  siiil,  wondering  whether  the  door 
would  be  opened  or  not.  After  the 
third  appeal  to  the  bell  I  owned  that 
Madame  Landerneau  had  proved  the 
stronger,  and  got  up  meekly  to  open  the 
door  myselK  I  was  rewarded  by  seeing 
a  princess  in  disguise — the  girl  with  the 
brown  eyes  and  the  blond  hair,  hair 
that  looked  as  if  all  the  hairdressers  in  St. 
Aignan  had  been  spending  the  morning 
over  it.  She  stood  and  courtesied  low, 
with  mingled  grace  and  pride,  a  princess 
if  ever  there  was  one.  I  courtesied  too, 
and  bid  her  enter. 

^^  Mademoiselle,"  she  said,  as  she  drop- 
into  the  seat  of  honor,  my  biggest  arm- 
chair, ^^  a  letter  was  brought  to  us  this 
morning  which  was  directed  to  me — or 
rather  to  a  person  with  a  name  much 
resembling  mine.  The  postman  seeing 
no  street  marked,  concluded  it  must  be 
for  me.  I  am  Blanche  Treguier,  and  I 
did  not  know  there  was  another  person 
of  the  same  name  in  St.  Aignan  or  out  of 
it.  We  did  not  know  the  handwriting, 
and,  heaHng  there  was  a  strange  lady 
lodging  in  this  house,  my  mother  thought 
I  had  better  show  her  the  letter,  as  she 
might  be  its  owner." 

The  letter  was  mine;  my  correspon- 
dent, a  woman  who  never  remembers 
street  or  number,  and  keeps  no  address- 
book. 

It  is  a  wonder  how  any  of  her  letters 


get  to  their  owners.    It  was  a  wonder  I 
got  mine,  then. 

"  My  name  is  Blanche  Tregaye,"  I  said, 
*'  and  I,  too,  did  not  know  that  there 
was  another  of  the  name  in  St  Aignan 
or  out  it.  I  am  Cornish,  Mademoiselle ; 
you  should  be  Bretonne,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  I  am  Bretonne,"  said  the  girl, 
with  proud  humility.  "But — I  have 
very  few  relations." 

Was  she  afraid  I  was  going  to  claim 
relationship  ?  Had  she  been  Cornish,  I 
should  certainly  have  called  her  "  cousin." 
But  I  bad  not  even  Cornish  cousins.  I 
was  without  a  relation  in  the  world.  I 
told  her  so. 

"  That  must  be  rather  dull,"  she  said, 
gazing  away  I  know  not  where  with  her 
unfathomable  brown  eyes.  *'I  should 
not  like  that.  On  the  mother's  side  I 
have  a  few  relations,  and — I  have  Mam- 
ma." 

"  If  it  is  agreeable  to  Madame  Treguier, 
I  will  do  myself  the  honor  to  make  her 
acquaintance,"  I  said,  feeling  curious  to 
know  what  the  mother  of  my  princess  in 
disguise  was  like. 

Blanche  Treguier  answered  that  her 
mother  would  be  enchanted ;  but  there 
was  a  want  of  alacrity  in  the  tone  in  which 
she  said  the  words  which  warned  me  it 
was  possible  Madame  Treguier  would  be 
anything  but  enchanted. 

Madame  Treguier,  my  landlady  in- 
formed me,  was  a  widow  lady  who  kept 
the  bureau  de  tabac — tobacconist's  shop, 
— tobacco  being  a  Government  mono- 
poly, the  places  in  which  it  is  sold  are 
not  styled  shops,  but  bureaux — in  Rue 
de  l'£p6ron.  She  was  as  poor  as  a  rat, 
but  would  take  nothing  from  anybody, 
friends  or  relations  ;  she  preferred  keep- 
ing her  bureau  and  being  independent, 
like  a  bourgeoise.  The  girl  was  well 
enough,  she  always  had  a  smile  for  you 
as  she  passed.  But  the  mother  was  a 
regular  Bretonne,  proud  down  to  the  end 
of  her  skinny  fingers. 

I  found  Madame  Treguier,  indeed, 
very  proud.  Had  it  not  been  that 
Blanche,  with  all  her  pride,  had  a  certain 
winsome  way  about  her,  I  think  I  should 
have  not  repeated  m^  visit.  I  believe 
Madame  Tr6guier  considered  me  a  doubt- 
ful character.  I  was  a  woman  who  lived 
alone,  who  had  arrived  at  St.  Aignan  by 
the  diligence ;  with  plenty  of  boxes,  it 
was  true,  but  no  maid.  She  did  not  know 
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that  I  had  only  travelled  in  the  dilis;ence 
because  I  wanted  to  know  what  it  was 
like,  that  I  never  intended  to  trust  my- 
self to  it  a  second  time,  and  that  I  had 
no  maid  because  I  had  broken  loose 
from  my  English  Sarah  after  bearing 
lier  tyranny  for  fifteen  years.  Every- 
body was  getting  emancipated,  and  why 
not  I? 

But  I  found  the  way  to  Madame 
Tr6guier'8  heart  at  last.  One  day  I  put 
on  a  wonderful  cashmere  shawl  sixty 
yeai*s  old,  and  paid  Madame  a  visit  in 
her  bureau,  where  she  sat  in  a  cloud  of 
smoke.  She  rose  up  quite  flurried  and 
distressed. 

"You  here,  Mademoiselle?  This  is 
no  place  for  you.  The  duties  of  my 
position  keep  me  here,  but  I  have  a 
drawing-room  for  my  friends  up-stairs. 
You  will  find  Blanche  there." 

But  I  sat  down  resolutely  in  spite  of 
the  horrible  smoke,  saying  that  I  was  in 
the  mood  for  an  hour's  chat  with  her,  and 
had  sought  her  where  I  knew  she  was  to 
be  found.  That  hour's  sitting,  and  my 
ancient  shawl,  won  Madame  Treguier's 
poor  proud  heart.  "I  like  those  old 
patterns  so  much  better  than  the  modem 
ones,"  said  the  poor  woman,  taking  up 
one  end  of  the  faded  garment.  "  This 
reminds  me  of  the  shawl  my  grandmother 
— she  was  a  Plouergast — had  given  to 
her  on  her  wedding-day.  She  often  told 
me  about  it." 

I  said  I  loved  old  things,  and  would 
like  to  see  it.  "  Alas,  I  have  it  not," 
she  said,  with  a  blush  and  a  sigh.  Some 
time  afler wards  I  learnt  that  the  shawl, 
along  with  other  heirlooms  of  still 
greater  value  and  antiquity,  had  been 
sold  to  her  cousin,  a  Plouergast,  and 
wife  of  the  Prefet  of  Clermont,  to  enable 
her  to  send  Blanche  to  the  Sacr6  Coeur 
for  a  year.  That  year  of  schooling,  just 
at  the  time  of  her  first  communion,  was 
all  the  regular  instruction  the  child  had 
over  had.  It  was  a  comfort  to  poor 
Madame  Treguier  to  think  that  her  pro- 
perty had  not  passed  out  of  the  family  ; 
and  it  was  a  comfort  too  to  think  that 
Blanche  had  for  a  short  time  been  asso- 
ciated with  girls  of  her  own  rank.  The 
lii-st  communion  was,  naturally,  an  epoch 
in  girls'  lives.  They  dated  later  events 
from  it,  and  remembered  in  afler  life 
who  had  been  their  companions  on  the 
first  communion-day. 


"If  Blanche  is  ever  able  to  mix  in 
society,"  said  Madame. Tr6gaier,  "she 
has  the  nucleus  of  a  set  of  acquaintanoes. 
My  position  can  never  be  humbler^  and 
I  may  rise.  I  do  not  see  how,  but  I  like 
to  think  it  possible,  for  Blanche's  sake." 

Meanwhile,  Blanche's  existence  was 
dull  and  colorless  enough.  Her  young 
companions  of  the  Sacr6  CcBur  had  for- 
gotten her.  Now  and  then  a  friend  of 
her  mother's,  neither  so  poor  nor  so 
proud,  nor  perhaps  her  equal  in  birth, 
would  spend  a  doll  half-honrin  the  little 
sitting-room.  Once  a  month  Madame 
allowed  herself  a  Sunday  evening  ont, 
and  then  Blanche  accompanied  her  to  a 
whist-party  at  Madame  la  Pr^ridente's. 
But  the  poor  child  confided  to  me  that 
she  hated  whist,  and  would  stay  at  home, 
only  that  then  her  mother  would  have 
to  carry  the  lantern  herself.  Poor 
things !  their  energies  were  all  bent  to 
the  solving  of  the  sad  and  difiioult  prob- 
lem: How  to  look  like  gentlewomen  on 
a  thousand  francs  a  year ! 

'^I  sometimes  think,"  said  Blanche 
one  day,  *Hhat  it  is  a  great  pity  I  was 
ever  born.  If  I  were  out  of  the  way, 
my  mother  would  be  able  to  spend  twice 
as  much  upon  herself.  I  shall  be  glad 
when  I  am  twenty-five,  because  then  I 
shall  be  able  to  go  to  market  alone,  amoe 
it  is  only  round  the  comer  of  flie  next 
street.  When  I  think  of  all  the  money 
that  old  Filomene  Bats  has  had  for 
going  to  market  with  me  ever  since  I 
was  a  child  of  eleven,  I  feel  quite  angry ; 
and  really,  when  I  pay  the  old  creature 
every  month,  though  'tis  but  a  trifle,  I 
feel  as  if  it  were  my  heart's  blood,  tf  I 
had  all  the  money  in  a  box  that  Mamma 
has  paid  her  these  years,  how  happy  I 
should  be ! " 

^^  And  what  would  yon  do  with  it, 
my  net  ?  " 

^^  I  should  put  it  by,  and  add  to  it 
little  by  little,"  she  said  in  an  eager 
whisper.  ^^And  in  some  years  from 
this  I  should  have  enough,  adding  what 
I  get  by  embroidery,  to  buy  Manama  a 
shawl  to  wear  when  she  goes  to  chmrcih 
every  morning.  I  can't  Bear  her  to  go 
to  the  five  o'clock  mass,  the  servants* 
mass,  as  she  does  all  the  year  romid,** 
said  Blanche  impatiently.  ^  If  she  had 
not  me  to  m^ntain,  she  would  be  able 
to  have  a  real  cashmere,  and  pay  some 
one  to  take  care  of  the  boreaa  whfle  abe 
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went  to  High  Mass,  like  all  the  St.  Aignan 
ladies.  Oh,  I  know,  I  have  calculated 
it  many  times.  'When  I  think  of  all 
poor  Mamma  has  endured,"  she  continu- 
ed, ^*it  makes  me  so  sad,  that  I  can't  say 
ray  prayers  properly.  And  of  coarse 
Mamma  must  feel  her  position  much 
more  than  I  do  mine,  for  I  am  only  a 
baron's  daughter,  but  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  marquis." 

We  were  in  Madame  Tr^guier's 
kitchen  and  Blanche  was  at  her  wash- 
tub  wlien  she  made  this  speech.  So 
these  were  all  Blanche's  aspirations  at 
eighteen ! 

One  spring  morning,  Blanche,  who 
had  been  busy  with  her  household  work 
since  five  o'clock,  came  hastily  into  my 
sitting-room,  exclaiming,  "  It  is  too  de- 
testable I "  with  a  little  angry  stamp  of 
her  foot,  as  she  stopped  in  front  of  me. 

"  What  is  too  detestable  ?  "  I  asked 
coolly,  rather  amused  at  the  proud  little 
thing's  babyish  petulance. 

"Everything!  My  cap!" — she  tore 
it  off  her  head — "the  pitcher!  He — yes, 
he  is  a  most  detestable,  forward,  pre- 
suming young  man !  " 

Was  it  possible  any  one  could  have 
been  rude  to  Blanche  ?  I  began  in  my 
turn  to  feel  angry,  and  begged  her  to 
tell  me  all. 

Blanche,  instead,  began  to  cry  bitterly. 

"  It  was  not  meant  for  an  insult,  per- 
haps," she  sobbed,  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak ;  "  but  it  is  quite  as  bad  as  if  it 
were.  I  feel  insulted  whether  he  meant 
it  or  not." 

By  degrees  I  got  her  to  tell  me  what 
it  was.  She  had  forgotten  to  fetcli  water 
from  the  well  in  the  court  the  night  be- 
fore, and  had  been  obliged  therefore  to 
go  down  that  morning.  She  had  waited 
till  seven  o'clock,  because  the  servants 
belonging  to  the  four  families  who  took 
their  water  from  that  well  would  have 
got  their  supplies  by  that  time,  and  if 
no  one  saw  Blanche  drawing  water,  no 
one  would  be  reminded  of  Madame  Tr6- 
guier's  want  of  a  servant. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Blanche,  drying  her 
eyes  for  a  minute,  "  I  know  they  know 
we  keep  no  servant,  but  if  they  don't 
seerae  doing  menial  work,  I  don't  care." 

"My  poor  little  ostrich!  And  this 
time  a  servant  did  see  you — ^a  man-ser- 
vant, was  it  ?  " 

"  No,  ah  no,  it  was  a  great  deal  worse 


than  that,"  Blanche  sobbed,  leaning  her 
head  on  my  lap.  "  It  was  a  gentleman 
who  saw  me!  I  had  stopped  to  take 
breath,  for  the  pitcher  was  heavy.  And 
he  was  running  down-stairs,  and  then 
he  said  something— I  dop't  know  what 
— and  seized  hold  of  the  pitcher.  I 
never  gave  him  leave;  He  actually  car- 
ried it  up  to  our  door.  I  was  struck 
dumb ;  I  didn't  even  say  *  Thank  you ; ' 
and  I  am  very  glad  I  didn't.  The  im- 
pertinence of  those  young  men ! " 

I  tried  to  persuade  Blanche  that  the 
young  man  had  only  been  moved  by  a 
proper  feeling  of  compassion  at  seeing  a 
young  woman  toiling  up-stairs  with  a 
heavy  pitcher.  But  Blanche  did  not 
choose  to  take  that  view  of  the  matter. 

"If  he  had  supposed  me  to  be  a  young 
lady  he  would  have  waited  till  I  had 
given  him  leave,  before  venturing  to 
touch  anything  belonging  to  me.  I  will 
^tako  care  never  to  be  mistaken  for  a 
bourgeoise  again.  I  will  wear  a  hideous 
woollen  thing  on  my  head  instead  of  a 
cap,  and  I  will  fetch  water  before  any 
one  in  the  house  is  stirring,  or  else  go 
without." 

"And  deprive  your  mother  of  her 
morning  coffee,  proud,  selfish  child  ?  " 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Blanche  defiant- 
ly. "  If  I  were  rich,  oh  then  I'd  be 
humble  enough  1  But  my  pride  is  all 
I've  got,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it." 

One  day,  about  a  month  after  this, 
Madame  Tr^guier  sent  me  a  message  to 
beg  I  would  coihe  to  her  in  her  bureau. 
I  went  down,  wondering  what  could  be 
her  need  of  me ;  for,  though  by  going 
there  once  I  had  in  a  manner  established 
a  claim  on  her  friendship,  I  had  never 
ventured  there  again,  except  to  buy 
postage-stamps. 

She  told  me  in  little  disjointed  hurried 
sentences,  while  people  were  going  in 
and  out, — for  it  was  market-day,  and  all 
the  country  people  were  getting  their 
snuff-boxes  and  tobacco-pouches  filled 
for  the  week, — that  she  had  had  an  offer 
of  marriage  for  Blanche,  and  that  she 
was  in  a  puzzle,  and  wanted  to  talk  it 
all  over.  I  knew  well  enough  the  com- 
fort of  being  able  to  talk  a  thing  over, 
so  I  ensconced  myself  behind  the  counter, 
and  actually  sold  two  sous'  worth  of  to- 
bacco for  Madame,  while  ahe  told  me 
what  lay  on  her  mind. 

The  name  of  the  young  man  was  Tris 
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tan  de  Kermartin ;  he  was  a  sous-lieu- 
tenant in  a  regiment  of  the  line.  He 
was  as  noble  and  as  proud  as  the  Tre- 
fjuicrs,  "  but,  thank  Heaven  I  "  said  poor 
Madame  with  a  sigh, "  not  in  such  narrow 
circumstances."  But  yet  he  was  fer 
from  rich,  and  if  Blanche  married  him, 
she  would  be  obliged  to  be  a  careful 
housekeeper.  M.  de  Kermartin  had 
been  most  explicit  as  to  his  family  and 
circumstances.  The  great  hitch — that  of 
Blanche's  want  of  money — he  did  not 
choose  to  consider  a  hitch  at  all.  As 
for  the  caution-money  required  by  Gov- 
ernment before  an  officer  is  allowed  to 
marry,  he  had  offered  to  supply  it  all 
himself. 

"It  shows  that  ho  really  wishes  to 
marry  Blanche,"  said  Madame  Tr^guier, 
with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  pleasure 
and  sadness.  "  But  oh  !  to  think  that  I 
have  not  even  a  dowry  of  three  thousand 
live  hundred  francs  for  my  poor  child!  " 

When  Madame  Tr^guier  had  said  all 
she  wished  to  say,  I  left  her,  promising 
to  run  in  again  in  a  day  or  two.  She 
was  going  to  see  her  confessor  about  it, 
she  said,  and  should  probably  abide  by 
his  decision.  I  believe  M.  de  Kermar- 
t ill's  genealogy  made  her  more  inclined 
to  him  thnn  anything  else.  When  I 
went  to  Madame  Treguier's  two  days 
after,  I  found  the  confessor  there,  and  a 
young  man,  a  good-looking  fellow,  who 
was  M.  de  Kermartin.  Then  it  was  all 
settled !  I  thought  Blanche  had  made  up 
her  mind  easily  enough,  but  of  course  it 
was  no  affair  of  mine.  I  felt  glad  I 
had  hoard  all  Madame's  talk  without 
offering  a  single  word  of  advice.  I 
would  not  for  anv  consideration  have 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  that  young 
creature's  weal  or  woe,  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree. 

'••Alademoiselle,"  said  Blanche,  when 
the  two  gentlemen  were  gone,  "  do  you 
know  who  he  is  ?  He  is  the  detestable 
young  man ! " 

Madame  Treguier  looked  mystified. 
"  Blanche,"  she  said,  reproachfully  ;  "  M. 
le  Cur6  told  you  you  had  but  to  say  a 
worvl,  and — 
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"Oh,  ]V[aman,  I  am   well    content, 
laughed  Blanche ;  "  I  dare  say  I  may  get 
used  to  him  in  time." 

The  wooing  went  smoothly  enough, 
I  believe,  but  I  saw  little  of  Blanche  for 
some  time.     One  day,  when  I  was  ac- 


cusing her  to  myself  of  being  fickle,  and 
debating  whether  I  would  go  and  see 
her  or  stand  upon  my  dignity  and  wut 
for  her  to  come  and  see  me,  she  came 
in  suddenly,  announcing  that  she  had 
something  very  particnlar  to  ask  mo 
about. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  want  to  earn  some 
money  I  I've  wanted  to  before,  but  now 
I  really  must.  M.  Tristan  has  been 
talking  to  Mamma  abont  the  cantion- 
money.  He  wants — ^that  is— he  doesn't 
want  to  wait.  But  I — ^the  more  I  think, 
the  more  I  dislike  the  idea  of  his  giving 
it.  He  would  be  buying  me — and TU  be 
bought  by  nobody,"  said  Blanche, 
scornfully.  "  If  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred francs  are  necessary  for  me  to  mar- 
ry, they  shall  come  from  my  hand — and 
ril  be  beholden  to  nobody  for  them.'' 

'*  If  you  really  wish  to  earn  money,"  I 
said,  "  I  would  advise  your  setting  up  a 
shop,  close  to  your  mother's,  xon 
might  set  up  a  wool  shop,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  and  get  on  very  wellj  I 
dare  say." 

"  But  the  capital  ?  " 

"I  would  supply  that.  I  have  the 
means." 

"Dear,  kind,  good  MaderaoiseUel 
But  no,  I  should  be  in  your  debt,  and  I 
could  not  bear  that^  It  seems  to  me  I 
should  not  love  you  as  I  do  if  I  owed  yon 
money." 

^^That  would  be  unjust  to  me, 
Blanche." 

"Perhaps.  But  I  can't  help  myself, 
you  know  I  can't.  If  I  knew  I  oonld 
pay  you  back  instantly,  I'd  take  the 
money  without  hesitation.  Bat  there! 
what  is  the  good  of  talking  t  I  know 
Mtimma  would  die  rather  than  see  me 
keep  a  shop.  Try  to  think  of  something 
else,  Mademoiselle,  pray." 

I  did  think  of  something  else,  to 
whioh  Madame  Treguier  was  bronght 
with  some  difficulty  to  give  her  consent. 
I  found  for  Blanche  a  place  as  nnrsery- 
governess  in  an  English  family,  whwe 
she  would  have  forty  pounds  a  year. 
Poor  child !  she  danced  for  joy  when  I 
told  her  the  situation  was  hers  if  she 
would  accept  it.  I  warned  her  that  she 
would  be  homesick  and  wonried,  and 
vexed  in  a  thousand  ways;  that  Ae 
must  make  up  her  mind  to  enlnre  wteh- 
out  complaining. 

"I'll  care  for  nothing,  so  long  as  I 
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earn  this  money  for  myself,"  was  her 
resolute  answer. 

Four  years  after  this,  I  went  to  St. 
Aignan  to  see  the  Treguiers.  Blanche 
was  at  home.  Her  employer's  children 
had  grown  beyond  her  teaching,  and  she 
was  going  to  look  for  another  situation. 
M.  de  Eermartin  was  there  too ;  he  had 
come  to  beg  that  there  might  be  no  fur- 
ther delay.  War  had  been  declared 
with  Austria;  his  regiment  might  be 
ordered  to  Italy  at  any  moment.  Of  the 
three  thousand  five  hundred  francs 
Blanche  had  set  herself  to  earn,  nine 
hxmdred  were  still  wanting.  He  en- 
treated Blanche  to  accept  the  nine  hun- 
dred and  make  him  happy.  If  the  regi- 
ment once  received  orders  to  march,  it 
would  be  too  late. 

Blanche  was  immovable.  "I  will 
never  be  bought  for  nine  hundred 
francs!"  she  said,  scornfully,  when  M. 
de  Kermaitin  was  gone,  and  I,  feeling 
drawn  towards  him,  began  to  plead  his 
cause. 

"  He  is  good,  he  is  faithful,  as  you 
say,"  she  cried;  "but  I  cannot  do  it. 
Alas !  do  not  ask  me.  Mademoiselle." 

Would  she  take  the  money  from  me  ? 
Call  it  a  loan  or  a  gift,  as  she  pleased. 
I  was  ready  and  anxious  to  give  it. 

"What!  Begin  my  married  life  in 
debt?    Never!" 

All  our  arguments  were  thrown  away, 
and  I  believe  both  M.  de  Kermartin 
and  I  lefk  St.  Aignan  with  our  hearts 
feeling  sore  towards  Blanche.  He  was 
ordered  off  with  his  regiment  to  Italy. 

My  an.2:er  vanished,  however,  when 
Madame  Treguier  wrote  telling  me  that 
her  daughter  was  wearing  herself  out 
with  anxiety ;  and  when  Blanche  wrote, 
confessing  that  she  had  been  too  proud, 
and  that  she  wished,  now  it  was  too 
late,  that  she  had  taken  my  money. 
In  August,  I  went  again  to  St.  Aignan. 
Then  followed  the  days  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino ;  days  of  illumination  and 
speechifying  and  horrible  carnage.  Pro- 
clamations were  made  by  the  Maire. 
The  army  had  performed  prodigies  of 
valor.  The  inhabitants  were  invited  to 
decorate  their  house-fronts  and  light  up 
their  windows;  and  "  Vive  VEmpereur!^'* 
cried  the  tambour  and  his  following  of 
ragamuffins. 

On  one  of  these  sad  lit-up  nights, 
when  Blanche,  after  putting  three  wax 


candles  in  each  window,  had  gone  into 
her  room  to  cry  by  herself,  Madame 
Treguier  got  a  letter  from  the  colonel  of 
M.  Tristan's  regiment.  He  had  got  his 
captaincy,  he  had  got  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor ;  for  he,  too,  had  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor.  And  now, 
with  a  broken  arm  and  a  head  cut  open, 
the  poor  fellow  had  begged  his  colonel 
to  write  and  ask  Madame  Treguier  and 
her  daughter  to  meet  him  at  Toulon. 
The  invalids  were  being  sent  home,  and 
he  would  be  among  them. 

"  He  must  be  out  of  his  mind  to  ask 
such  a  thing,"  said  Madame  Treguier  to 
me,  "He  does  not  reflect  on  the  ex- 
pense. And  even  had  I  the  money,  how 
could  I  leave  the  bureau  ?  He  ought  to 
know,  that  if  I  could  afford  to  pay  an 
assistant  I  should  not  sit  behind  the 
connter  myself." 

She  would  have  written  to  excuse  her- 
self from  comipg,  but  I  prevented  her.  I 
made  her  understand  that  I  wished  to 
do  something  to  show  my  regard  for  M. 
de  Kermartin,  and  that  my  taking  her 
place  as  her  daughter's  travelling  com- 
panion would  show  it  sufficiently.  There 
was  a  moment's  hesitation,  but  the  re- 
quest was  put  so  as  to  shield  her  pride 
— it  was  not  herself  I  was  anxious  to 
oblige — and  she  consented.  , 

That  night  Blanche  and  I  set  off; 
poor  Blanche  made  no  objection  to  tak- 
ing my  money  now. 

"  Had  I  but  listened  to  you,"  she  said 
to  me,  as  the  diligence  rolled  and  jolted 
along  in  the  darkness,  "I  might  have 
been  en  my  way  to  nurse  my  hus- 
band." 

I  did  what  I  could  to  cheer  her  up. 
The  best  thing  was  the  travelling  as  fast 
as  express  trains  and  posthorses  could 
take  us  to  Toulon.  Leaving  Blanche  at 
the  hotel,  I  went  to  the  Ministere  de  la 
Guerre,  to  find  out  whether  the  invalids 
of  M.  de  Kermartin's  regiment  had  ar- 
rived, and  was  told  that  a  thousand,  of 
which  his  company  formed  a  part, 
would  enter  to-morrow. 

"Will  the  invalids  walk,  Monsieur?" 
I  inquired  in  surprise. 

"  Those  that,  have  legs  will  walk, 
those  that  have  none  will  ride,"  was  the 
answer. 

Blanche's  spirits  rose  when  I  told  her 
that  M.  de  Kermartin  would  probably 
march  with  his  company. 
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"  I  ought  to  be  thankful  his-  legs  are 
all  right,  at  least,"  she  said. 

Early  on  the  morrow  we  drove  out- 
side the  Porte  d'ltalie,  intending  to 
wait  there  for  the  arrival  of  the  soldiers. 
But  we  were  told  that  no  carriages 
would  be  allowed  to  stand  till  they  had 
marched  past.  We  had  no  alternative 
but  to  send  the  carriage  back  and  stand 
waiting  under  a  broiling  sun  in  the  midst 
of  the  tilthy,  noisy  crowd  that  collected 
outside  the  Porte  as  the  morning  went 
by.  Blanche  made  no  complaint,  but 
stood  looking  for  the  cloud  of  dust  in 
the  distance.  At  last  they  appeared, 
ragged,  haggard,  limping,  the  brave,  vic- 
tonous  thousand.  Every  now  and  then, 
some  one  would  rush  forward  from  the 
crowd  and  clasp  a  poor  fellow  round 
the  neck  and  drag  him  back  into  a  group 
of  people,  more  than  half  women ;  and 
there  would  be  vociferatinsfs  and  em- 
bracings  and  words  of  tenderness  inter- 
mingled with  vile  swearing.  Blanche 
looked  at  one  group.  "I  envy  those 
creatures ;  nothing  restrains  them,"  she 
said  bitterly,  and  turned  away.  The 
ragged  victors  marched  past,  Blanche 
with  strained  eyes  looking  from  one  to 
the  other.  When  the  last  rank  had 
entered  the  Porte  d'ltalie,  she  turned  to 
me  with  a  cry  :  "  He  is  not  here,  he  is 
dead ! " 

The  crowd  had  receded;  she  and  I 
were  left  alone.  I  took  her  inside  the 
archway,  and  begged  a  corporal  on  duty 
to  let  us  sit  for  a  moment  on  the  bench. 
He  was  civil,  and  ordered  a  soldier  to 
fetch  Blanche  a  cup  of  water.  The  man 
brought  it  in  a  tin  cnp.  Blanche  took 
it  weeping:  "Has  my  poor  Tristan 
always  had  water  to  drink,  even  out  of 
a  tin  cup,  I  wonder?"  she  said.  I  left 
her  on  the  bench,  and  peeped  out  into 
the  hot,  glaring  road.  I  saw  a  few  poor 
stragglers  on  crutches.  I  went  up  to 
one  of  them  nnd  stopped  him.  "Tell 
me,  tnon  ^rarf,"  said  I,  putting  a  gold 
piece  into  his  hand,  "  do  you  know  any- 
thing of  M.  le  Capitaine  de  Kermartin  ?" 

The  poor  fellow  stared  dully  at  the 
money ;  he  was  past  being  thankful. 
"  M.  le  Capitaine  is  coming  in  waggon 
number  three,  if  he  is  alive,"  he  said  in 
a  hoarse  faint  voice,  and  hobbled  on 
after  his  comrades.  Wo  sat  till  the 
waggons  appeared,  and  then  we  followed 
number  three — ^Blanche  giving  a  little 


gasp  whenever  a  jolt  or  a  roll  occurred 
— on  to  the  gate  of  the  military  hospital. 
I  took  Blanche  back  to  the  notel,  and 
went  out  to  find  tbo  chaplain  of  the 
regiment.  He  helped  me  to  inqaire  of 
tlie  right  people,  and  also  made  inqairies 
himself;  and  we  were  told  that  M.  de 
Kermartin  had  gone  into  hospital  wiQk 
fever,  and  that  friends  and  relations 
would  be  admitted  the  next  morning  at 
ten  o'clock.  ^^  If  M.  de  Kermartin's  ill- 
ness takes  an  unfavorable  tarn,  I  shall 
be  sent  for  to  administer  the  last  sacia- 
ments,"  said  the  chaplain.  ^Is  there 
any  message  yon  would  like  me  to  give, 
in  case  there  happens  to  be  a  lucid  inter- 
val before  the  last  agony  f  " 

I  asked  him  to  come  with  me  to  the 
hotel  where  Blanche  was.  I  explained 
to  her  what  his  errand  was,  and  left 
them  together ;  for  I  felt  that  such  alast 
message  was  not  for  me  to  hear. 

We  waited  long  next  morning  at  the 
hospital  gate  before  the  dock  struck 
ten.    It  was  at    any    rate    better  for 
Blanche  to  wait  there  than  in  our  nxHn 
at  the  hotel,  fancying  that  my  watch  and 
the  hotel  clocks  were  wrong,  and  that 
she  would  be  defrauded  of  one  minvte 
of  the  short  interview  allowed.    We 
were  conducted  to  a  ward  vp-stairs,  and 
were  just  entering  when  a  bell  was  heard 
ringing  at  the  end  of  the  coiridor  and 
our  conductor  bid  ns  stand  aside;  the 
Host  was  coming.    From  ererr  door  in 
the  corridor  appeared  figores,  infirmary 
attendants,    convalescents,    Sisters    o( 
Chanty,  who  all  knelt  as  it  passed.  Our 
conductor  followed,  and  signed  to  ns  to 
follow.    "  Who  is  it  for  ?  "  I  whispered. 
''  Some  officer  who  only  came  yeBterday," 
was  the  answer.    The  little  procession 
stopped  half-way  down  the  ward,  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  knelt  roand  a  bed,  we 
knelt  too ;  such  of  the  invalids  as  ooold 
move  turned  themselves  on  their  narrow 
beds,  and  sisrned  themselves  reverentlj. 
<' Thank  \^od!    it    is   not  Tritftan,** 
Blanche  whispered,  stealing  her  hand 
into  mine.    She  remained  on  her  knees 
till  the  little  service  was  over  and  the 
priest  had  Quitted  the  ward.    ^  Let  os 
go  on  now,''  she  said,  as  she  rose  com- 
forted. 

The  Sister  who  had  been  kneeKng 
near  us  now  came  np  and  adced  whom 
we  sought. 
*^M.  de  Kennartin.*' 
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"  Behold  him  ! "  she  answered,  indi- 
cating with  her  hand  the  bed  on  which 
the  dying  person  lay  to  whom  the  last 
sacraments  had  just  been  administered. 

**  Are  you  sure  ?  Oh,  ma  sceitr^  it  is 
impossible,  M.  de  Kermartin  is  quite  a 
young  man,"  m'C  whispered  both  to- 
gether. 

The  Sister  went  to  the  head  of  the  bed 
and  looked  at  the  man's  face.  She  signed 
to  Blanche  to  come  nearer.  "He  has 
got  a  silk  chain  with  a  little  medal  at- 
tached to  it,  round  his  neck.  Come, 
and  see  whether  you  recognize  it.  He 
won't  know  you ;  don't  be  afraid." 

Blanche  stepped  forward,  dragging 
me  by  the  hand.  She  went  close,  then 
gave  a  cry  and  started  back.  "  Hush,  no 
noise  !  "  warned  the  Sister. 

"  My  hair,  my  medal,  my  Tristan !  O 
Tristan,  Tristan  ! "  the  poor  child  cried, 
flinging  herself  down  by  the  bed. 

"  Hush,  Mademoiselle,  you  disturb  a 
dying  man,"  said  the  Sister.  "  You 
must  leave  the  ward." 

But  Blanche  had  got  hold  of  a  poor 
maimed  hand  that  lay  on  the  coverlet, 
and  was  kissing  it  and  weeping  over  it. 
Instead  of  making  her  leave  the  ward 
the  Sister  turned  away  her  head.  "  Poor 
thing,"  she  said.  "  This  is  a  sad  case. 
His  sister,  doubtless.  Madame,  you  will 
be  able  to  tell  the  family  that  everything 
was  done  that  could  be  done.  But  he 
came  in  too  late.  What  with  the  fatigue 
and  the  heat,  gangrene  set  in,  and  ampu- 
tation of  the  broken  arm  did  no  good. 
He  sank  immediately.  It  will  be  all 
over  in  an  hour  or  two.  You  had  better 
take  Mademoiselle  away.  She  has  been 
here  quite  long  enough." 

Just  then  there  came  a  change  over 


the  face  of  the  sufferer.  He  opened  his 
eyes,  and  seemed  partly  to  recognize 
Blanche. 

"  Poor  Blanche,  cruel  Blanche  I  Vive 
VEmp " 

"  The  ward  is  to  be  cleared  instantly. 
Mesdames,  you  must  go.  Not  one  in- 
stant longer,"  said  the  Sister,  peremp- 
torily, as  Blanche  prayed  to  be  allowed 
to  remain.  As  she  took  us  out  by  one 
door,  the  surgeons  entered  by  another. 

That  evening  we  two  attended  poor 
Tristan's  funeral.  I  had  thought  of  one 
thing  which  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
Blanche.  I  had  made  arrangements  by 
which  the  grave  became  her  private 
property  forever.  For  a  fair  sum  of 
money  one  may  have  the  certainty  that 
the  grave  of  a  departed  friend  will  rest 
inviolate.  If  this  is  considered  a  privi- 
lege not  worth  securing,  the  plot  of 
ground  is  liable  to  be  used  for  a  new 
tenant  after  a  limited  number  of  years. 
I  took  Blanche  home  to  her  mother. 
There  was  only  one  little  outburst  from 
her,  as  we  looked  our  last  at  Toulon 
from  the  carnage  windows.  "  Ah !  he 
never  knew  how  much  I  loved  him  I  I 
never  knew  myself  till  now.  Henceforth 
my  whole  life  shall  be  one  prayer  for 
him.  That  wretched  money  I  was  so 
proud  to  earn  all  alone,  shall  be  spent  in 
masses  for  his  soul. 

Ten  years  after  Tristan's  death  I  went 
to  St.  Aignan  and  saw  Blanche,  and  we 
went  together  to  the  commemorative 
service  in  the  church  on  All  Souls'  day. 
"  I  think  he  must  be  happy,"  she  said,  as 
we  walked  home.  "I  thmk  ten  years  of 
praying  must  be  worth  something.  But  if 
it  has  been  worth  something,  it  will  still 
be  worth  something.    So  I  shall  go  on." 


Fraier^g  Magoslne. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  SCIENCE  OF  RELIGION. 


BT  PBOFESSOB  ILAX  MULLSB. 


FIRST  LRCTURB, 
Delivn-ed  at  the  Royal  InstitniioDf  FebroAry  19, 1870. 


When  I  undertook  for  the  first  time 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  this  In- 
stitution, I  chose  for  my  subject  the 
Science  of  Language.    What  I  then  had 


at  heart  was  to  show  to  you,  and  to  the 
world  at  large,  that  the  comparative 
study  of  the  principal  languages  of  man- 
kind was  based  on  principles  sound  and 
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scientific,  and  that  it  had  brought  to 
light  results  which  deserved  a  larger 
share  of  public  interest  than  they  had  as 
yet  received.  I  tried  to  convince,  not 
only  scholars  by  profession,  but  histori- 
ans, theologians,  and  philosophers,  nay 
everybody  who  had  once  felt  the  charm 
of  gazing  inwardly  upon  the  secret  work- 
ings of  his  own  mind,  veiled  and  reveal- 
ed as  they  are  in  the  flowing  forms  of 
language,  that  the  discoveries  made  by 
comparative  philologists  could  no  longer 
be  ignored  with  impunity ;  and  I  sub- 
mitted that  afler  the  progress  achieved 
in  a  scientific  study  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  vast  realm  of  human 
speech,  our  new  science,  the  Science  of 
Language,  might  claim  by  right  its  seat 
at  the  round-table  of  the  intellectual  chi- 
valry of  our  age. 

Such  was  the  goodness  of  the  cause  I 
had  then  to  defend,  that,  however  imper- 
fect my  own  pleading,  the  verdict  of  the 
public  has  been  immediate  and  almost 
unanimous.  During  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  delivery  of  my  first 
course  of  lectures,  the  science  of  lan- 
guage has  had  its  full  share  of  public  re- 
cognition. Whether  we  look  at  the  num- 
ber of  books  that  have  been  published 
for  the  advancement  and  elucidation  of 
our  science,  or  at  the  excellent  articles 
in  the  daily,  weekly,  fortnightly,  month- 
ly, or  quarterly  reviews,  or  at  the  fre- 
quent notices  of  its  results  scattered  about 
in  works  on  philosophy,  theology,  and 
ancient  history,  we  may  well  rest  satis- 
fied. The  example  set  by  France  and 
Germany,  in  founding  chairs  of  Sanskrit 
and  Comparative  Philology,  has  been 
followed  of  late  in  nearly  all  the  univer- 
sities of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
We  need  not  fear  for  the  future  of  the 
Science  of  Language.  A  career  so  au- 
spiciously begun,  in  spite  of  strong  pre- 
judices that  had  to  be  encountered,  will 
lead  on  from  year  to  year  to  greater  tri- 
umphs. Our  best  public  schools,  if  they 
have  not  done  so  already,  will  soon  have 
to  follow  the  example  set  by  the  univer- 
sities. It  is  but  fair  that  schoolboys  who 
are  made  to  devote  so  many  hours  every 
day  to  the  laborious  acquisition  of  lan- 
guages, should  now  and  then  be  taken 
by  a  safe  guide  to  enjoy  from  a  higher 
point  of  view  that  living  panorama  of 
human  speech  which  has  been  surveyed 
and  carefully  mapped  out  by  patient  ex- 


plorers and  bold  discoverers :  nor  is  there 
any  longer  an  excuse  why,  even  in  the 
most  elementary  lessons,  nay  I  should 
say,  why  more  particularly  in  these  ele- 
mentary lessons,  the  dark  and  dreary 
passages  of  Greek  and  Latin,  of  Fren<m 
and  German  grammar,  should  not  be 
lighted  up  by  the  electric  light  of  Com- 
parative Philology.  When  last  year  I 
travelled  in  Germany  I  found  that  lec- 
tures on  Comparative  Philology  are  now 
attended  in  the  universities  by  all  who 
study  Greek  and  Latin.  At  Leipzig 
alone  the  lectures  of  the  professor  of 
Sanskrit  were  attended  by  more  than 
fifty  undergraduates,  who  first  acquire 
that  amount  of  knowledge  of  Sanskrit 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  before  en- 
tering upon  a  study  of  Comparative 
Grammar.  The  introduction  of  Oreek 
into  the  universities  of  Europe  in  the  fit^ 
teenth  century  could  hardly  nave  caused 
a  greater  revolution  than  the  discovery 
of  Sanskrit  and  the  study  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
Very  few  indeed  now  take  their  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  in  Grermany  or  would 
be  allowed  to  teach  at  a  public  school, 
without  having  been  examined  hi  the 
principles  of  Comparative  Philology,  nay 
m  the  elements  of  Sanskrit  grammar. 
Why  should  it  be  different  in  England? 
The  intellectual  fibre,  I  know,  is  not  dif- 
ferent in  the  youth  of  England  and  m 
the  youth  of  Germany,  and  if  there  is  but 
a  fair  field  and  no*  favor,  Comj^arative 
Philology,  I  feel  convinced,  will  soon 
hold  in  England  too,  that  place  which  it 
ought  to  hold  at  every  public  school,  in 
every  university,  and  in  every  classical 
examination. 

In  beginning  to-day  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Science  of  Heliffum^ — or  I 
should  rather  say  on  some  preliminary 
points  that  have  to  be  settlea  before  we 
can  enter  upon  a  truly  scientific  study 
of  the  religions  of  the  world, — ^I  feel  as 
I  felt  when  first  pleading  in  this  veiy 
place  for  the  Science  of  Language.     « 

I  know  that  I  shall  have  to  meet  de- 
termined antagonists  who  will  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  scientific  treatment  of  re- 
ligions as  they  denied  the  possibility  of  a 
scientific  treat  ment  of  languages.  I  fore- 
see even  a  far  more  serious  conflict  with 
familiar  prejudices  and  deep-rooted  con- 
victions ;  but  I  feel  at  the  same  lime 
that  I  am  prepared  to  meet  my  antago- 
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nists ;  and  I  have  such  faith  in  their  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  that  I  doubt  not  of  a 
patient  and  impartial  hcaiing  on  their 
part,  and  of  a  verdict  influenced  by 
nothing  but  by  the  evidence  that  I  shall 
have  to  place  before  them. 

In  these  our  days  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  speak  of  religion  without  giving 
offence  either  on  the  right  or  on  the  left. 
With  some,  religion  seems  too  sacred  a 
subject  for  scientific  treatment;  with 
others  it  stands  on  a  level  with  alchemy 
and  astrology,  a  mere  tissue  of  errors 
or  hallucinations,  far  beneath  the  notice 
of  the  man  of  science.  In  a  certain 
sense,  I  accept  both  these  views.  Relig- 
ion 18  a  sacred  subject,  and  whether  in 
its  most  perfect  or  in  its  most  imperfect 
form,  it  has  a  light  to  our  highest  rever- 
ence. No  one — this  I  can  promise — 
who  attends  these  lectures,  be  he  Chris- 
tian or  Jew,  Hindu  or  Mohammedan, 
•  shall  hear  his  own  way  of  serving  God 
spoken  of  irreverently.  But  true  reve- 
rence does  not  consist  in  declaring  a  sub- 
ject, because  it  is  dear  to  us,  to  be  unfit 
for  free  and  honest  inquiry:  far  from 
it  I  True  reverence  is  shown  in  treating 
every  subject,  however  sacred,  however 
dear  to  us,  with  perfect  confidence; 
without  fear  and  without  favor;  with 
tenderness  and  love,  by  all  means,  but, 
before  all,  with  an  unflinching  and  un- 
compromising loyalty  to  truth.  I  also 
admit  that  religion  has  stood  in  former 
ages,  and  stands  even  in  our  own  age,  if 
we  look  abroad,  ay,  even  if  we  look  into 
some  dark  places  at  home,  on  a  level 
with  alchemy  and  astrology ;  but  for  the 
discovery  of  truth  there  is  nothing  so 
useful  as  the  study  of  errors,  and  we 
know  that  in  alchemy  there  lay  the  seed 
of  chemistry,  and  that  astrology  was 
more  or  less  a  yearning  and  groping  after 
the  true  sciencie  of  astronomy. 

But  although  I  shall  bo  most  careful 
to  avoid  giving  offence,  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  many  a  statement  I  shall  have 
to  make,  and  many  an  opinion  I  shall 
have  to  express,  will  sound  strange  and 
startling  to  some,  of  my  hearers.  The 
very  title  of  the  Science  of  Religion 
jars  oh  the  ears  of  many  persons,  and  a 
comparison  of  all  the  religions  of  the 
world,  in  which  none  can  claim  a  privi- 
leged position,  must  seem  to  many  repre- 
hensible in  itself,  because  ignoring  that 
peculiar    reverence    which    everybody, 


down  to  the  mere  fetish  worshipper, 
feels  for  his  own  religion  and  for  his  own 
God.  Let  me  say  then  at  once  that  I 
myself  have  shared  these  misgivings,  but 
that  I  have  tried  to  overcome  them,  be- 
cause I  would  not  and  could  not  allow 
myself  to  surrender  either  what  I  hold 
to  be  the  truth,  or  what  I  hold  still  dear- 
er than  the  truth,  the  right  tests  of 
truth.  Nor  do  I  regret  it.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Science  of  Religion  is  all 
gain.  No,  it  entails  losses,  and  losses  of 
many  things  which  we  hold  dear.  But 
this  I  will  say,  that,  as  far  as  my  hum- 
ble judgment  ^oes,  it  does  not  entail  the 
loss  of  anything  that  is  essential  to 
true  religion,  and  that  if  we  strike  the 
balance  honestly,  the  gain  is  immeasura- 
bly greater  than  the  loss. 

One  of  the  first  questions  that  was 
asked  by  classical  scholars  when  invited 
to  consider  the  value  of  the  Science  of 
Language,  was  "  What  shall  we  gain  by 
a  comparative  study  of  languages?" 
Languages,  it  was  said,  are  wanted  for 
practical  purposes,  for  speaking  and  read- 
ing; and  by  studying  too  many  lan- 
guages at  once,  we  run  the  risk  of  los- 
ing the  firm  grasp  which  we  ought  to 
have  on  the  few  that  are  really  impor- 
tant. Our  knowledge,  by  becoming 
wider,  must  needs,  it  was  thought,  be- 
come shallower,  and  the  gain,  if  there  is 
any,  in  knowing  the  structure  of  dialects 
which  have  never  produced  any  litera- 
ture at  all,  would  certainly  be  out- 
weighed by  the  loss  in  accurate  and  prac- 
tical scholarship. 

If  this  could  be  said  of  a  comparative 
study  of  languages,  with  how  much 
greater  force  will  it  be  urged  agninst  a 
comparative  study  of  religions !  Though 
I  do  not  expect  that  those  who  study  the 
religious  books  of  Brahmans  and  Bud- 
dhists, of  Confucius  and  Laotse,  of  Mo- 
hammed and  Nanak,  will  be  accused  of 
cherishing  in  their  secret  heart  the  doc- 
trines of  those  ancient  masters,  or  of 
having  lost  the  firm  hold  on  their  own  re- 
ligious convictions,  yet  I  doubt  whether 
the  practical  utility  of  wider  studies  in 
the  vast  field  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  will  be  admitted  with  greater 
readiness  by  professed  theologians  than 
the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit, 
Zend,  Gothic,  or  Celtic  for  a  thorough 
mastery  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  a 
real  appreciation  of  the  nature,  the  pur- 
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pose,  the  laws,  the  growth  and  decay  of 
language  was  admitted,  or  is  even  now 
admitted,  by  some  of  our  most  eminent 
professors  and  teachers. 

People  ask,  What  is  gained  by  com- 
parison ? — Why,  all  higher  knowledge  is 
gained  by  comparison,  and  rests  on  com- 
parison. If  it  is  said  that  the  character 
of  scientific  research  in  our  age  is  pre- 
eminently comparative;  this  really  means 
that  our  researches  are  now  based  on  the 
widest  evidence  that  can  be  obtained,  on 
the  broadest  inductions  that  can  be 
grasped  by  the  human  mind.  What  can 
be  gained  by  comparison? — ^Why,  look 
at  the  study  of  languages. — If  you  go 
back  but  a  hundred  years  and  examine 
the  folios  of  the  most  learned  writers  on 
questions  connected  with  language,  and 
then  open  a  book  written  by  the  merest 
tiro  in  Comparative  Philology,  you  will 
see  what  can  be  gained,  what  has  been 
gained,  by  the  comparative  method.  A 
few  hundred  years  ago,  the  idea  that 
Hebrew  was  the  original  language  of 
mankind  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  even  as  a  matter  of  faith,  the  only 
problem  being  to  find  out  by  what  process 
Greek,  or  Latin,  or  any  other  language 
could  have  been  developed  out  of  He- 
brew. The  idea,  too,  that  language  was 
revealed,  in  the  scholastic  sense  of  that 
word,  was  generally  accepted,  although, 
as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  St.  Grego- 
ry, the  learned  bishop  of  Nyssa,  had 
strongly  protested  against  it.  The  gram- 
matical framework  of  a  langaage  was 
either  considered  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
ventional agreement,  or  the  terminations 
of  nouns  and  verbs  were  supposed  to  have 
sprouted  forth  like  buds  from  the  roots 
and  stems  of  language ;  and  the  vaguest 
similarity  in  the  sound  and  meaning  of 
words  was  taken  to  be  a  sufticient  criteri- 
on for  testing  their  origin  and  their  rela- 
tionship. Of  all  this  philological  somnam- 
bulism we  hardly  find  a  trace  in  works 
published  since  the  days  of  Humboldt, 
Bopp,  and  Grimm.  Has  there  been  any 
loss  here?  Has  it  not  been  pure  gain  ? 
Does  language  excite  our  admiration  less, 
because  we  know  that,  though  the  faculty 
of  speaking  is  the  work  of  Him  who  has 
so  framed  our  nature,  the  invention  of 
words  for  naming  each  object  was  lefl  to 
man,  and  was  achieved  throu^  the 
working  of  the  human  mind  ?  Is  He- 
brew less  carefully  studied,  because  it  is 


no  longer  believed  to  be  a  revealed  lan- 
guage sent  down  from  heaven,  but  a 
language  closely  allied  to  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  ancient  Bablylonian,  and 
receiving  light  fi*oin  these  cognate,  and  in 
some  respects  more  primitive,  languages, 
for  the  explanation  of  many  of  its  ^am- 
matical  forms,  and  for  the  exact  inter- 
pretation of  many  of  its  obscure  and  dif- 
ficult words  ?  !u  the  grammatical  arti- 
culation of  Greek  and  Latin  less  instroo- 
tive  because  instead  of  seeing  in  the 
terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs  merely 
arbitrary  signs  to  distinguish  the  singu- 
lar from  the  plural,  or  me  present  from 
the  future,  we  can  now  perceive  an  in- 
telligible principle  in  the  gradual  pro- 
duction of  formal  out  of  the  material 
elements  of  language?  And  are  our 
etymologies  less  important,  because, 
instead  of  being  suggested  by  superficial 
similarities,  they  are  now  based  on  hon- 
est historical  and  physiological  research  ? 
Lastlv,  has  our  own  language  ceased  to 
hold  its  own  peculiar  place  ?  Is  our  love 
for  our  own  native  toneue  at  all  im- 
paired ?  Do  men  speak  less  boldly  or 
pray  less  fervently  in  their  own  mother 
tongue,  because  they  know  its  true  ori- 
gin and  its  unadorned  history;  or  be- 
cause they  have  discovered  that  in  all 
languages,  even  in  the  jarffons  of  the 
lowest  savages,  there  is  order  and  wis- 
dom ;  there  is  in  them  something  that 
makes  the  world  akin  ? 

Why,  then,  should  we  hesitate  to  ap- 
ply the  comparative  method,  which  has 
produced  such  great  results  in  other 
spheres  of  knowledge,  to  a  study  of  reli- 
gion ?  That  it  will  change  many  of  the 
views  commonly  held  about  the  origin, 
the  character,  the  growth,  and  decay  of 
the  religions  of  the  world,  I  do  not  de- 
ny; but  unless  we  hold  that  fearless 
progression  in  new  inquiries,  which  is 
our  bounden  duty  and  our  honest  pride 
in  all  other  branches  of  knowledge,  is 
dangerous  in  the  study  of  religions,  un- 
less we  allow  ourselves  to  be  frightened 
by  the  once  famous  dictum,  that  what- 
ever is  new  in  theology  is  false,  tins 
ought  to  be  the  very  reason  why  a  com- 
parative studv  of  religions  should  no 
longer  be  neglected  or  delayed. 

When  the  students  of  Comparative 
Philology  boldly  adopted  Goethe's  para- 
dox, *^jSe  who  knows  one  language^ 
knows  none/*^  people  were  startled  at 
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first,  but  they  soon  began  to  feel  the 
truth   which  was  hidden  beneath   the 
paradox.      Could    Goethe  have   meant 
that  Homer  did  not  know  Greek,  or  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  know  English,  be- 
cause neither  of  them  knew  more  than 
his    own  mother  tongue?    No!    what 
was  meant  was  that  neither  Homer  nor 
Shakspeare  knew  what  that  language 
really  was  which  he  handled  with   so 
much  power  and  cunning.    Unfortunate- 
ly the  old  verb  "  to  can,"  from  which 
"canny  "  and  "  cunning,"  is  lost  in  Eng- 
lish, otherwise  we  should  be  able  in  two 
words  to  express  our  meaning,  and  to 
keep  apart  the  two  kinds  of  knowledge 
of  which  we  are  here  speaking.    As  we 
say  in  German  Jdmnen  is  not  kenneny  we 
might  say  in  English,  to  can^  that  is  to 
be   cunning,   is  not  to  ken^  that  is  to 
know ;  and  it  would  then  become  clear 
at  once,  that  the  most  eloquent  speaker 
and  the  most  gifted  poet,  with  all  their 
command  of  words  and  skilful  mastery 
of  expression,  would  have  but  little  to 
say  if  asked-  what  language  really  is ! 
The  same  applies  to  religion.     He  who 
knows  one^  knows    none.     There  are 
thousands  of  people  whose  faith  is  such 
that  it  could  move  mountains,  and  who 
yet,  if  they  were  asked  what  religion 
really  is,  would  remain  silent,  or  would 
speak  of  outward  tokens  rather  than  of 
the  inward  nature,  or  of  the  faculty  of 
faith. 

It  will  be  easily  perceived  that  religion 
means  at  least  two  very  different  things. 
When  we  speak  of  the  Jewish,  or  the 
Christian,  or  the  Hindu  religion,  we 
mean  a  body  of  doctrines  handed  down 
by  tradition,  or  in  canonical  books,  and 
containing  all  that  constitutes  the  faith 
of  Jew,  Christian  or  Hindu.  Using  re- 
ligion in  that  sense,  we  may  say  that  a 
man  has  changed  his  religion,  that  is, 
that  he  has  adopted  the  Christian  instead 
of  the  Brahmanical  body  of  religious 
doctrines,  just  as  a  man  may  learn  to 
speak  English  instead  of  Hindustani. 
But  religion  is  also  used  in  a  diiferent 
sense.  As  there  is  a  faculty  of  speech, 
independent  of  all  the  historical  forms 
of  language,  so  we  may  speak  of  a  facul- 
ty of  faith  in  man,  independent  of  all 
historical  religions.  If  we  say  that  it  is 
religion  which  distinguishes  man  from 
the  animal,  we  do  not  mean  the  Chris- 
tian or  Jewish  religions  only;  we  do  not 


mean  any  special  religion,  but  we  mean 
a  mental  faculty,  that  faculty  which,  in- 
dependent of,  nay  in  spite  of  sense  and 
reason,  enables  man  to  apprehend  the 
Infinite  under  different  names,  and  under 
varying  disguises.  Without  that  faculty, 
no  religion,  not  even  the  lowest  worship 
of  idols  and  fetishes,  would  be  possible ; 
and  if  we  will  but  listen  attentively,  we 
can  hear  in  aU  religions  a  groaning  of  the 
spirit,  a  struggle  to  conceive  the  incon- 
ceivable, to  utter  the  unutterable,  a 
longing  after  the  Infinite,  a  love  of  God. 
Whether  the  etymology  which  the  an- 
cients gave  of  the  Greet  word  av^pwAroj, 
man,  bo  true  or  not  (they  derived  it 
from  6  avw  ct^pwv,  he  who  looks  upward) : 
certain  it  is  that  what  makes  man  to  be 
man,  is  that  he  alone  can  turn  his  face 
to  heaven;  certain  it  is  that  he  alone 
yearns  for  something  that  neither  sense 
nor  reason  can  supply. 

If  then  there  is  a  philosophical  disci- 
pline which  examines  into  the  conditions 
of  sensuous  perception,  and  if  there  is 
another  philosophical  discipline  which 
examines  into  the  conditions  of  rational 
conception,  there  is  clearly  a  place  for  a 
third  philosophical  discipline  that  has  to 
examine  into  the  conditions  of  that  third 
faculty  of  man,  co-ordinate  with  sense 
and  reason,  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the 
Infinite,  which  is  at  the  root  of  all  reli- 
gions. In  German  we  c&n  distinguish 
that  third  faculty  by  the  name  of  Ver- 
nunft^  as  opposed  to  Yer standi  reason, 
and  Sinne^  sense.  In  English  I  know 
no  better  name  for  it,  than  the  faculty  of 
faith,  though  it  will  have  to  be  guarded 
by  careful  definition,  and  to  be  restricted 
to  those  objects  only,  which  cannot  be 
supplied  either  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  or  by  the  evidence  of  reason. 
No  simply  historical  fact  can  ever  fall 
under  the  cognizance  of  faith. 

K  we  look  at  the  histoiy  of  modern 
thought,  we  find  that  the  dominant 
school  of  philosophy,  previous  to  Kant, 
had  reduced  all  intellectual  activity  to 
one  faculty,  that  of  the  senses.  ♦"  Nihil 
in  intellectu  quod  non  ante  fuerit  in  sen- 
su  " — "  Nothing  exists  in  the  intellect  but 
what  has  before  existed  in  the  senses," 
was  their  watchword ;  and  Leibnitz  an- 
swered it  epigrammatically,  but  most 
profoundly,  "  Nihil —  nisi  intellectus." 
"  Yes,  nothing  but  the  intellect."  Then 
followed  Kant,  who,  in  his  great  work 
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written  ninety  years  ago,  but  not  yet 
antiquated,  proved  that  our  knowledge 
requires  the  admission  of  two  independ- 
ent faculties,  the  intuitions  of  the  senses, 
and  the  categories,  or,  as  we  might  call 
them,  the  necessities  of  reason.      But 
satisfied  with  liaving  established  the  in- 
dependent faculty  of  reason,  as  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  faculty  of  sense,  or  to  use 
his  own  technical  language,  satisfied  with 
having  proved  the  possibility  of  apodic- 
tic  judgments  a  jt>nori,  Kant  declined  to 
go  further,  and  denied  to  the  intellect 
the  power  of  transcending  the  finite,  the 
faculty  of  approaching  the  Divine.     He 
closed  the  ancient  gates  through  which 
man  had  gazed  into  Infinity,  but,  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  was  driven  in  his  Critique 
of  Practical  Reason,  to  open  a  side- 
door  through  which  to  admit  the  sense 
of  duty,  and  with  it  the  sense  of  the 
Divine.     This  is  the  vulnerable  point  in 
Kant's  philosophy,  and  if  philosophy  has 
to  explain  wliat  is,  not  what  ought  to  be, 
there  will  be  and  can  be  no  rest  till  we 
admit,  what  cannot  be  denied,  that  there 
is  in  man  a  third  faculty,  which  I  call 
simply  the  faculty  of  apprehending  the 
Infinite,  not  only  in  religion,  but  in  all 
things;  a  power  independent  of  sense 
and  reason,  a  power  in  a  certain  sense 
contradicted  by  sense  and  reason,  but 
yet,  I  suppose,  a  very  real  power,  if  we 
see  liow  it  has  held  its  own  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  how  neither  sense 
nor  reason  have  been  able  to  overcome 
it,   while  it  alone  is  able  to  overcome 
both  reason  and  sense. 

According  to  the  two  meanings  of  the 
word  religion,  then,  the  science  of  reli- 
gion is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  for- 
mer, which  has  to  deal  with  the  histori- 
cal forms  of  religion,  is  called  Compara- 
tivc  theology  ;  the  latter,  wliich  has  to 
explain  the  conditions  under  which  reli- 
gion, in  its  highest  or  its  lowest  form,  is 
possible,  is  called  Theoretic  theology. 

We  shall  at  present  have  to  deal  with 
the  former  only ;  nay  it  will  be  my  ob- 
ject to  show  that  the  problems  which 
chiefly  occupy  theoretic  theology,  ought 
not  to  be  taken  up  till  all  the  evidence 
that  can  possibly  be  gained  from  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  religions  of  the 
world  has  been  fully  collected,  classified, 
and  analyzed. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  while  theo- 
retical theology,  or  the  analysis  of  the 


inward  and  outward  conditions  under 
which  faith  is  possible,  has  occupied  so 
many  thinkers,  the  study  of  comparative 
theology  has  never  as  yet  been  seriously 
taken  in  hand.  But  the  czplauatiou  is 
very  simple.  The  materials  on  which 
alone  a  comparative  study  of  the  reli- 
gions of  mankind  could  have  been  found- 
ed were  not  accessible  in  former  days, 
while  in  our  own  days  they  have  come 
to  light  in  such  profusion  as  almost  to 
challenge  these  more  comprehensive  in- 
quiries in  a  voice  that  cannot  be  dis- 
obeyed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Emperor 
Akbar  had  a  passion  for  the  study  of  re- 
ligions, so  that  he  invited  to  his  court 
Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  Brab- 
mans,  and  Fire-worshippers,  and  had  as 
many  of  their  sacred  books  as  he  coald 
get  access    to,  translated  for  bis  own 
study.    Yet,  how  small  was  the  collec- 
tion of  sacred  books  that  even  an  Em- 
peror of  India  could  command  not  more 
than  250  years  ago,  compared  to  what 
may  now  be  found  in  the  library  of  every 
poor  scholar!      We  have  the  original 
text  of  the  Veda,  which  neither  the 
bribes  nor  the  threats  of  Akbar  conld 
extort  from  the  Brahmans.    The  trans- 
lation of  the  Veda  which  he  is  said  to 
have  obtained,  was  a  translation  of  the 
so-called  Atharva-veda,  and  comprised 
most  likely  the  Upanishads  only,  mystic 
and  philosophical  treatises,  very  interest- 
ing, very  important  in  themselves,  but 
as  far  removed  from  the  ancient  poetry 
of  the  Veda  as  the  Talmud  is  from  the 
Old  Testament,  as  Sufiism  is  from  the 
Koran.    We  have  the  Zendavesta,  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  so-called  fire-wor- 
shippers, and  we  possess  translations  of 
it,  far  more  complete  and  &r  more  cor- 
rect than  any  that  the  Emperor  Akbar 
could  have  obtained.    The  religion  of 
Buddha,  certainly  in  many  respects  more 
important  than  either  Brahmanism,  or 
Zoroastrianism,  or  Mohammedanism,  is 
never  mentioned  in  the  religious  discus- 
sions that  took  place  one  evening  in  every 
week    at  the  imperial   court  of  DeUuu 
Abufazl,  it  is  said,  the  minister  of  Akbar, 
could  find  no  one  to  assir^t  him  in  his  in- 
quiries respecting  Buddhism.    We  pos- 
sess the  whole  sacred  canon  of  the  Bud- 
dhists in  various  languages,  in  FiUi,  in 
Sanskrit,  in  Burmese,  Siamese,  TibetaUi 
Mongolian,  and  Chinese,  and  it  is  our 
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fault  entirely,  if  as  yet  there  is  no 
complete  translation  in  any  European 
tongue  of  this  important  collection  of 
sacred  books.  The  ancient  religions  of 
China  again,  that  of  Confucius  and  that 
of  Laotse,  may  now  be  studied  in  excel- 
lent translations  of  their  sacred  books 
by  anybody  interested  in  the  ancient  faith 
of  mankind. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  owe  to  mis- 
sionaries particularly,^areful  accounts  of 
the  religious  belief  and  worship  among 
tribes  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion than  the  poets  of  the  Vedic  hyums, 
or  the  followers  of  Confucius.  Though 
the  belief  of  African  and  Melanesian 
savages  is  more  recent  in  point  of  time, 
it  represents  an  earlier  and  far  more 
primitive  phase  in  point  of  growth,  and 
IS  therefore  as  instructive  to  the  student 
of  religion  as  the  study  of  uncultivated 
dialects  has  proved  to  the  student  of 
language. 

Lastly,  and  this,  I  believe,  is  the  most 
important  advantage  which  we  enjoy  as 
students  of  the  history  of  religion,  we 
have  been  taught  the  rules  of  criti- 
cal scholarship.  No  one  would  ven- 
ture, nowadays,  to  quote  from  any 
•book,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  without 
having  asked  these  simple  and  yet  mo- 
mentous questions :  When  was  it  writ- 
ten ?  Where  ?  and  by  whom  ?  Was 
the  author  an  eye-witness,  or  does  he 
only  relate  what  he  has  heard  from  oth- 
ers ?  And  if  the  latter,  were  his  author- 
ities at  least  contemporaneous  with  the 
events  which  they  relate,  and  were  they 
under  the  sway  of  party  feeling  or  any 
other  disturbing  influence  ?  Was  the 
whole  book  written  at  once,  or  does  it 
contain  portions  of  an  earlier  date  ;  and 
if  so,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  separate 
these  earlier  documents  from  the  body 
of  the  book  ? 

A  study  of  the  original  documents  on 
which  the  principal  religions  of  the  world 
profess  to  be  founded,  carried  out  in  this 
spirit,  has  enabled  some  of  our  best  liv- 
ing scholars  to  distinguisli  in  each  reli- 
gion between  what  is  really  ancient  and 
what  is  comparatively  modern ;  what 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  founders  and 
their  immediate  disciples,  and  what 
were  the  afterthoughts  and,  generally, 
the  corruptions  of  later  ages.  A  study 
of  these  later  developments,  of  these 
later  corruptions,  or,  it  may  be,  improve- 
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ments,  is  not  without  its  own  peculiar 
charms,  and  full  of  practical  lessons  ; 
yet,  as  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
know  the  most  ancient  forms  of  every 
language,  before  we  proceed  to  any 
comparisons,  it  is  indispensable  that  we 
should  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
most  primitive  form  of  every  religion 
before  we  proceed  to  determine  its  own 
value,  and  to  compare  it  with  other 
forms  of  religious  faith.  Many  an  or- 
thodox Mohammedan,  for  instance,  will 
relate  miracles  wrought  by  Mohammed  ; 
but  in  the  Koran  Mohammed  says  dis- 
tinctly that  he  is  a  man  like  other  men. 
He  disdains  to  work  miracles,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  great  works  of  Allah,  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the  rain 
that  fructifies  the  earth,  the  plants  that 
grow,  and  the  living  souls  that  are  born 
into  the  world — who  can  tell  whence  ? — 
as  the  real  signs  and  wonders  in  the  eyes 
of  a  true  believer. 

The  Buddhist  legends  teem  with  mise- 
rable miracles  attributed  to  Buddha 
and  his  disciples — miracles  which  in 
wonderfulness  certainly  surpass  the  mir- 
acles of  any  other  religion  :  yet  in  their 
own  sacred  canon  a  saying  of  Buddha's 
is  recorded,  prohibiting  his  disciples  from 
working  miracles,  though  challenged  by 
the  multitudes  who  required  a  sign  that 
they  might  believe.  And  what  is  the 
miracle  that  Buddha  commands  his  dis- 
ciples to  perform?  "Hide  your  good 
deeds,"  he  says,  "  and  confess  before  the 
world  the  sins  you  have  committed." 

Modern  Hinduism  rests  on  the  system 
of  caste  as  on  a  rock  which  no  arguments 
can  shake :  but  in  the  Veda,  the  highest 
authority  of  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Hindus,  no  mention  occurs  of  the  com- 
plicated system  of  castes,  such  as  we  find 
it  in  Manu :  nay,  in  one  place  where  the 
ordinary  classes'  of  the  Indian,  or  any 
other  society,  are  alluded  to,  viz.,  the 
priests,  the  warriors,  the  citizens,  and  the 
slaves,  all  are  represented  as  sprung 
alike  from  Brahman,  the  source  of  all 
being. 

It  would  bo  too  much  to  say  that 
the  critical  sifting  of  the  authorities  for  a 
study  of  each  religion  has  been  already 
fully  carried  out.  There  is  work  enough 
still  to  be  done.  But  a  beginning,  and  a 
very  successful  beginning,  has  been  made, 
and  the  results  thus  brought  to  light  will 
serve  as  a  wholesome  caution. to  every- 
45, 
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body  wlio  is  engaged  in  religious  resear- 
ches. Thus,  if  we  study  the  primitive 
religion  of  the  Veda,  we  have  to  disiin- 
gui>h  most  carefully,  not  only  between 
the  hyunis  of  the  Rig-Veda  on  one  side, 
and  the  liymns  collected  in  the  Sama- 
vcda,  Ya<7ur-veda,  and  Atharva-veda  on 
the  other,  but  critical  scholars  would 
distinguish  with  equal  care  between  the 
more  ancient  and  the  more  modern 
hymns  of  the  Kig-Veda,  as  far  as  even 
the  faintest  indications  of  language,  of 
grammar,  or  metre  enable  them  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into 
the  motives  and  impulses  of  the  founder 
of  the  M'orship  of  Ahuramazda,  we  must 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  depend  on  those 
portions  of  the  Zendavesta  which  are 
written  in  the  Gatha  dialect,  a  more  pri- 
mitive dialect  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
sacred  code  of  the  Zoroastrians. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  Buddha,  we 
must  not  mix  the  practical  portions  of 
the  Tripi^aka,  the  Dharma,  with  the 
metaphysical  portions,  the  Abhidharma. 
Both,  it  is  true,  belong  to  the  sacred 
canon  of  the  Buddhists  ;  but  their  origi- 
nal sources  lie  in  very  different  latitudes 
of  religious  thought. 

We  liave  in  the  histoiy  of  Buddhism 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  watching 
the  process,  by  which  a  canon  of  sacred 
books  is  called  into  existence.  We  see 
here,  as  elsewhere,  that  during  the  life- 
time of  the  teacher,  no  record  of  events, 
no  sacred  code  containing  the  sayings  of 
the  master  was  wanted.  His  presence 
was  enough,  and  thoughts  of  the  future, 
and  more  particularly  of  future  great- 
ness, seldom  entered  the  minds  of  those 
who  followed  him.  It  was  only  after 
Buddlia  had  led  the  world  to  enter  into 
Nirva??a,  that  his  disciples  attempted  to 
recall  the  sayings  and  doings  of  their 
departed  iriend  and  master.  At  that 
time  everything  that  seemed  to  redound 
to  the  glory  of  Buddha,  however  extra- 
ordinary and  incredible,  was  eagerly 
welcomed,  while  witnesses  who  would 
have  ventured  to  criticize  or  reject  un- 
supported statements,  or  to  detract  in 
anv  wav  from  the  holv  character  of 
]>uddha,  had  no  chance  of  even  bemg 
listened  to.  And  when,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  differences  of  opinion  aruse,  they 
were  not  brought  to  the  test  by  a  care- 
ful weighing  of  evidence,  but  the  names 
of" unbeliever "  and  "  heretic ''  (n&stika, 


p^shawda)  were  quickly  invented  in 
India  as  elsewhere,  and  bandied  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  contending 
parties,  till  at  last,  when  the  doctors 
disagreed,  the  help  of  the  secular  power 
had  to  be  invoked,  and  kinss  and  em- 
perors convoke  councils  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  schism,  for  the  settlement  of  an 
orthodox  creed,  and  for  the  completion 
of  a  sacred  canon.  We  know  of  King 
Asoka,  the  contemporary  of  Seleucus, 
sending  his  royal  missive  to  the  assem- 
bled elders,  and  telling  them  what  to  do, 
and  what  to  avoid,  warning  them  also  in 
his  own  name  of  the  apocryphal  or  here- 
tical character  of  certain  books  which, 
as  he  thinks,  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
into  the  sacred  canon. 

We  here  learn  a  lesson,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  study  of  other  religions, 
that  canonical  books,  though  they  fur- 
nish in  most  cases  the  most  ancient  and 
most  authentic  information  within  the 
reach  of  the  student  of  religion,  are  not 
to  be  trusted  implicitly,  nay,  that  they 
must  be  submitted  to  a  more  searching 
criticism  and  to  more  stringent  tests 
than  any  other  historical  books.  For 
that  purpose  the  Science  of  Language 
has  proved  in  many  cases  a  most  valua- 
ble auxiliary.  It  is  not  easy  to  imitate 
ancient  language  so  as  to  deceive  the 
practised  eye  of  the  grammarian,  even 
if  it  were  possible  to  imitate  ancient 
thought  that  should  not  betray  to  the 
historian  its  modem  origin.  A  forged 
book,  like  the  Ezour  Veda,  which  dc- 
(!eived  even  Voltaire,  and  was  published 
by  him  as  "  the  most  precious  gift  for 
which  the  West  was  mdebted  to  the 
East,"  could  hardly  impose  again  on  any 
Sanskrit  scholar  of  the  present  day.  This 
most  precious  gift  from  the  East  to  the 
West  is  about  the  silliest  book  that  can 
be  read  by  the  student  of  religion,  and 
all  one  can  say  in  its  defence  is  that  the 
original  writer  never  meant  it  as  a  for- 
gery, never  intended  it  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  used  by  Voltaire.  I  may 
add  that  a  book  which  has  lately  attract- 
ed considerable  attention.  La  BihUdann 
Vlnde^  by  M.  JacoUiot,  belongs  to  the 
same  class  of  books.  Thougli  the  pas- 
sages from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Brnh- 
mans  are  not  given  in  the  original,  but 
only  in  a  very  poetical  French  transla- 
tion, no  Sanskrit  scholar  would  hentate 
for  one  moment  to  say  that  thej  mre 
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forgeries,  and  that  M.  JacoUiot,  the 
President  of  the  Court  of  Justice  at 
Chandemagore,  has  been  deceived  by  his 
native  teacher.  We  find  many  childish 
and  foolish  things  in  the  Veda,  but  when 
we  read  the  following  line,  as  an  extract 
from  the  Veda : 

La  femme  c'est  I'ame  de  rhumanit^, — 

it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  this  is  the 
folly  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not 
of  the  childhood  of  the  human  race.  M. 
Jacolliot's  conclusions  and  theories  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  his  ma- 
terials. 

With  all  the  genuine  documents  for 
studying  the  history  of  the  religions  of 
mankind  that  have  lately  been  brought 
to  light,  and  with  the  great  lacilities 
which  a  more  extensive  study  of  Orien- 
tal languages  has  afforded  to  scholars  at 
large  for  investigating  the  deepest 
sprmgs  of  religious  thought  all  over  the 
world,  a  comparative  study  of  religions 
has  become  a  necessity.  A  science  of 
religion,  based  on  a  comparison  of  all, 
or  at  all  events,  of  the  most  important, 
religions  of  mankind,  is  now  only  a 
question  of  time.  It  is  demanded  by 
those  whose  voice  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Its  title,  though  implying  as  yet  a  prom- 
ise rather  than  a  fulfilment,  has  become 
more  or  less  familiar  in  Germany,  France, 
and  America;  its  great  problems  have 
attracted  the  eyes  of  many  inquirers, 
and  its  results  have  been  anticipated 
either  with  fear  or  with  delight.  It  be- 
comes the  duty  of  those  who  have  devoted 
their  life  to  the  study  of  the  principal  re- 
ligions of  the  world  in  their  original 
documents,  and  who  value  religion  and 
reverence  it  in  whatever  form  it  may 
present  itself,  to  take  possession  of  this 
new  territory  in  the  name  of  true  sci- 
ence, and  thus  to  protect  its  sacred  pre- 
cincts from  the  inroads  of  mere  bab- 
blers. Those  who  would  use  a  compar- 
ative study  of  religions  as  a  means  for 
debasing  Christianity  by  exalting  the 
other  religions  of  mankind,  are  to  my 
mind  as  dangerous  allies  as  those  who 
think  it  necessary  to  debase  all  other  re- 
ligions in  order  to  exalt  Christianity. 
Science  wants  no  partisans.  I  make  no 
secret  that  true  Christianity  seems  to  me 
to  become  more  and  more  exalted  the 
more  we  know  and  the  more  we  appre- 
ciate the  treasures  of  truth  hidden  in  the 


despised  religions  of  the  world.  But  no 
one  can  honestly  arrive  at  that  convic- 
tion unless  he  uses  honestly  the  same 
measure  for  all  religions.  It  would  be 
fatal  for  any  religion  to  claim  an  excep- 
tional treatment,  most  of  all  for  Christi- 
anity. Christianity  enjoyed  no  privileges 
and  claimed  no  immunities  when  it 
boldlv  confronted  and  confounded  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  powerful  re- 
ligions of  the  world.  Even  at  pres- 
ent it  craves  no  mercy,  and  it  receives  no 
mercy  from  those  whom  our  missiona- 
ries have  to  meet  face  to  face  in  every 
part  of  the  world  ;  and  unless  our  reli- 
gion has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was,  its  de- 
fenders should  not  shrink  from  this  new 
trial  of  strength,  but  should  encourage 
rather  than  depreciate  the  study  of  com- 
parative theology. 

And  let  me  remark  this,  in  the  very 
beginning,  that  no  other  religion,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  early  Bud- 
dhism, would  have  favored  the  idea  of  an 
impartial  comparison  of  the  principal  re- 
ligions of  the  world — would  have  tole- 
rated our  science.  Nearly  every  religion 
seems  to  adopt  the  language  of  the 
Pharisee  rather  than  of  the  publican.  It 
is  Christianity  alone  which,  as  the  relig- 
ion of  humanity,  as  the  religion  of  no 
caste,  of  no  chosen  people,  has  taught 
us  to  respect  the  history  of  humanity,  as 
a  whole,  to  discover  the  traces  of  a  divine 
wisdom  and  love  in  the  government  of 
all  the  races  of  mankind,  and  to  recog- 
nize, if  possible,  even  in  the  lowest  and 
crudest  forms  of  religious  belief,  not  the 
work  of  demoniacal  agencies,  but  some- 
thing that  indicates  a  divine  guidance, 
something  that  makes  us  perceive,  with 
St.  Peter,  "  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  but  that  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness 
is  accepted  with  him." 

In  no  religion  was  there  a  soil  so  well 
prepared  for  the  cultivation  of  Compar- 
ative Theology  as  in  our  own.  The  po- 
sition which  Chnstianity  from  the  very 
beginning  ^took  up  with  regard  to  Ju- 
daism served  as  the  first  lesson  in  com- 
parative theology,  and  directed  the  at- 
tention even  of  the  unlearned  to  a  com- 
parison of  two  religions,  differing  in 
their  conception  of  the  Deity,  in  their 
estimate  of  humanity,  in  their  motives 
of  morality,  and  in  their  hope  of  immor- 
tality, yet  sharing  so  much  in  common 
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that  there  are  but  few  of  the  psalms  and 
prayers  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  a 
Christian  cannot  heartily  join  even  now, 
and  but  few  rules  of  morality  wliich  he 
ought  not  even  now  to  obey.  If  we  have 
once  learnt  to  see  in  the  exclusive  relig- 
ion of  the  Jews  a  preparation  of*  what 
was  to  be  the  all-embracing  religion  of 
humanity,  we  shall  feel  much  less  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  in  the  mazes  of  other 
religions  a  hidden  purpose  ;  a  wandering 
in  the  desert,  it  may  be,  but  a  prepara- 
tion also  for  the  land  of  promise. 

A  study  of  these  two  religions,  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian,  such  as  it  has 
long  been  carried  on  by  some  of  our 
most  learned  divines,  simultaneously 
with  the  study  of  Greek  and  lloman 
mythology,  has,  in  fact,  served  as  a  most 
useful  pre2)aration  for  wider  inquiries. 
Even  the  mistakes  that  have  been  com- 
mitted by  earlier  scholars  have  proved 
useful  to  those  who  followed  after;  and, 
once  corrected,  they  are  not  likely  to  bo 
committed  again.  The  opinion,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  pagan  religions  were 
mere  corruptions  of  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  once  supported  by  men 
of  high  authority  and  great  learning,  is 
now  as  completely  surrendered  as  the 
attempts  of  explaining  Greek  and  Latin 
as  corruptions  of  Hebrew.  The  theory 
again,  that  there  was  a  primeval  preter- 
natural revelation  granted  to  the  lathers 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  the  grains 
of  truth  which  catch  our  eye  when  ex- 
ploring the  temples  of  heathen  idols,  are 
the  scattered  fraffnients  of  that  sacred 
heirloom,  —  the  seeds  that  fell  by  the 
wayside  or  upon  stony  places — would 
find  but  few  snpporters  at  present ;  no 
more,  in  fact,  than  the  theorv  that  there 
was  in  the  begmning  one  complete  and 
]>erfoct  primeval  language,  broken  up  in 
later  times  into  the  numberless  languages 
of  the  world. 

ISome  other  principles,  too,  have  been 
established  within  this  limited  sphere  by 
a  comparison  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianitv  with  the  reliijious  of  Greece  and 
Komo,  which  will  prove  extremely  use- 
ful in  guiding  us  in  our  own  researches. 
It  has  been  proved,  for  instance,  that 
the  language  of  antiquity  is  not  like  the 
language  of  our  own  times ;  that  the 
language  of  the  East  is  not  like  the  lan- 
guage of  the  West ;  and  that,  unless  we 
make  allowance  for  this,  we  cannot  but 


misinterpret  the  utterances  of  the  most 
ancient  teachers  and  poets  of  the  human 
race.  The  same  words  do  not  mean  the 
same  thing  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  English, 
in  Latin  and  French  :  mnch  less  can  we 
expect  that  the  words  of  any  modem 
language  should  be  the  exact  equivalents 
of  an  ancient  Semitic  language,  such  as 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ancient  words  and  ancient  thoughts, 
for  both  go  together,  have  not  yet  arriv- 
ed at  that  stage  of  abstraction  in  which, 
for  instance,  active  powers,  whether  nat- 
ural or  supernatural,  can  be  represented 
in  any  but  a  personal  and  more  or  less 
human  form.  When  we  speak  of  a 
temptation  from  within  or  from  without, 
it  was  more  natural  for  the  ancients  to 
speak  of  a  tempter,  whether  in  a  human 
or  in  an  animal  form  ;  when  we  speak  of 
the  ever-present  help,  of  God,  they  call 
the  Lord  their  rock,  and  their  fortress, 
their  buckler,  and  their  high  tower ; 
what  with  us  is  a  heavenly  message,  or 
a  godsend,  was  to  them  a  winged  mes- 
senger ;  what  we  call  divine  guidance, 
they  speak  of  as  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to 
lead  them  the  way,  and  a  pillar  of  light 
to  give  them  light ;  a  refuge  from  the 
storm,  and  a  shadow  from  the  beat. 
What  is  really  meant  is  no  doubt  the 
same,  and  the  fault  is  ours,  not  theirs,  if 
we  wilfully  misinterpret  the  language  of 
ancient  prophets,  if  we  persist  in  udder^ 
standing  their  words  in  their  outward 
and  material  aspect  only,  and  forget 
that  before  language  had  sanctioned  a 
distinction  between  the  concrete  and  the 
abstract,  between  the  purely  spiritual 
as  opposed  to  the  coarsely  material,  tbe 
intention  of  the  speakers  comprehends 
both  the  concrete  and  the  abstract,  both 
the  material  and  the  spiritual,  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  become  quite  strange  to 
us,  though  it  lives  on  in  the  language 
of  every  true  poet.  L^nless  we  make  al- 
lowance for  this  mental  parallax,  all  our 
readings  in  the  ancient  sides  will  be,  and 
must  be,  erroneous.  Nay,  I  believe  it 
can  be  proved  that  more  than  half  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  history  of  religions 
thought  owe  their  origin  to  this  constant 
misinterpretation  of  ancient  language  by 
modern  language,  of  ancient  thought  by 
modem  thought. 

Tiiat  much  of  what  seems  to  ua,  and 
seemed  to  the  best  among  the  andentSi 
irrational  and  irreverent  in  themytholo- 
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gles  of  India,  Greece,  and  Italy  can  thus 
be  removed,  and  that  many  of  their 
childish  fables  can  thus  be  read  again  in 
their  original  child-like  sense,  has  been 
proved  by  the  researches  of  Compara- 
tive Mythologists.  The  phase  of  lan- 
guage which  gives  rise,  inevitably,  we 
may  say,  to  these  misunderstandings  is 
earlier  than  the  earliest  literary  docu- 
ments. Its  work  in  the  Aryan  languages 
was  done  before  the  time  of  the  Veda, 
before  the  time  of  Homer,  though  its  in- 
fluence continues  to  be  felt  to  a  much 
later  period. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  Semitic  languages, 
and,  more  particularly,  Hebrew,  should, 
as  by  a  miracle,  have  escaped  the  influ- 
ence of  a  process  which  is  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  and  growth  of  language, 
which,  in  fact,  may  rightly  be  called  an 
infantine  disease,  against  which  no  pre- 
cautions can  be  of  any  avail  ? 

And  if  it  is  not,  are  we  likely  to  lose 
anything  if  we  try  to  get  at  the  most 
ancient,  the  most  original  intention  of 
sacred  traditions,  instead  of  being  satis- 
fied with  their  later  aspect,  their  mod- 
em misinterpretations  ?  Have  we  lost 
anything  if,  while  reading  the  story  of 
Hephaestos  splitting  open  with  his  axe 
the  head  of  Zeus,  and  Athene  springing 
from  it  full  armed,  we  perceive  behind 
this  savage  imagery  Zeus  as  the  bright 
Sky,  his  forehead  as  the  East,  Hephaes- 
tos as  the  young,  not  yet  risen  Sun,  and 
Athene  as  the  Dawn,  the  daughter  of  the 
Sky,  stepping  forth  from  the  fountain- 
head  of  light — 

rXauxw-ri^,  with  eyes  like  an  owl  (and 
beautiful  they  are)  ; 

UapBivog,  pure  as  a  virgin  ; 

XpiKfea,  the  golden  ; 

•'Axpia,   lighting  up   the  tops   of  the 
mountains,  and  her  own   glorious  Par- 
thenon in   her  own   favorite    town    of 
Athens  ; 
^XlaXXaj,  whirling  the  shafts  of  light ; 

'AXia,  the  genial  warmth  of  the  morn- 

npofjiap^of,  the  foremost  champion  in 
the  battle  between  night  and  day  ; 


XlavoflrXo?,  in  full  armor,  in  her  panoply 
of  light,  driving  away  the  darkness  of 
night,  and  awakening  men  to  a  bright 
life,  to  bright  thoughts,  to  bright  en- 
deavors. 

Would  the  Greeks  have  had  less  rev- 
erence for  their  gods  if,  instead  pf  believ- 
ing that  Apollon  and  Artemis  murdered 
the  twelve  children  of  Niobe,  they  had 
perceived  that  Niobe  was,  in  a  former 
period  of  language,  a  name  of  snow 
and  winter,  and  that  no  more  was  in- 
tended by  the  ancient  poet  than  that 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  the  vernal  deities, 
must  slay  every  year  with  their  darts  the 
brilliant  and  beautiful,  but  doomed  chil- 
dren of  the  Snow  ?  Is  it  not  something 
worth  knowing,  worth  knowing  even  to 
us  after  the  lapse  of  four  or  five  thou- 
sand years,  that  before  the  separation 
of  the  Aryan  race',  before  the  exis- 
tence of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Latin,  be- 
fore the  gods  of  the  Veda  had  been 
worshipped,  and  before  there  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  among  the  sacred 
oaks  of  Dodona,  one  supreme  deity 
had  been  found^  had  been  named,  had 
been  invoked  by  the  ancestors  of  our 
race,  and  had  been  invoked  by  a  name 
which  has  never  been  excelled  by  any 
other  name  ? 

No,  if  a  critical  examination  of  the 
ancient  language  of  the  Jews  leads  to 
no  worse  results  than  those  which  have 
followed  from  a  careful  interpretation  of 
the  petiified  language  of  ancient  India 
and  Greece,  we  need  not  fear ;  we  shall 
be  gainers,  not  losers.  Like  an  old  pre- 
cious medal,  the  ancient  religion,  after 
the  rust  of  ages  has  been  removed,  will 
come  out  in  all  its  purity  and  brightness: 
and  the  image  which  it  discloses  wiU  be 
the  image  of  the  Father,  the  Father  of 
all  the  nations  upon  earth  ;  and  the«  su- 
perscription, when  we  can  read  it  again, 
will  be,  not  only  in  Judaea,  but  in  the 
languages  of  all  the  races  of  the  world, 
the  Word  of  God,  revealed,  where  alone 
it  can  be  revealed,  —  revealed  in  the 
heart  of  man.* 
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THE  PRINCESSB  DES  URSINS.  * 


The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain, 
wliicli  has  just  ended  in  a  woman,  was 
founded  by  a  woman;  for  it  was  the 
Princesse  des  Ursins  wlio  was  veritably 
Queen  of  Spain  for  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  their  domination ;  and  without  the 
aid  of  her  protection,  courage,  and  in- 
domitable spirit,  the  descendants  of  Phi- 
lip V.  would  never  have  occupied  the 
throne  of  Spain. 

This  extraordinary  person  has  hitherto 
obtained  too  little  consideration  in  the 
page  of  history.  Writers,  relying  al- 
most solely  on  the  pages  of  St.  Simon, 
have  passed  her  by  as  a  mere  intri- 
guante ;  but  there  was  infinitely  more 
than  this  in  the  Princesse  des  Ursins. 
She  was  the  incarnate  representative  of 
the  French  spirit  of  progress  in  Spain, 
a  female  politician  of  the  school  of  Ri- 
chelieu and  Colbert;  she  thoroughly 
understood  by  what  means  a  stable  gov- 
ernment was  to  be  secured  for  the  coim- 
try  with  which  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  her  early  life  had  made  her  acquaint- 
ed before  the  Bourbon  accession ;  she 
had  entirely  comprehended  by  what 
measures  bankrupt,  beggarly,  incapable 
Spain  could  be  raised  again  in  the  scale 
of  nations.  The  chief  of  these  measures 
wore  the  repression  of  the  superb,  punc- 
tilious, and  factious  spirit  of  the  gran- 
does,  the  reform  in  taxation  and  admin- 
istration of  the  finances,  the  assimilation 
and  centralization  of  the  charter-system 
of  j>rovincial  rights,  privileges,  and  legis- 
latnres  (the  provincial  fueros)  which 
embarrassed  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  suppression  of  ecclesiastic 
immunities  in  a  countrv  which  was  beincc 
yearly  devoured  by  priests  and  monks. 
For  the  Spain  which  diaries  II.  had  left 
behind  him  was  a  desert  land,  eaten  up 
by  grandees  and  churches  and  convents. 
After  fifteen  vears  of  immense  activitv, 
3Iadame  des  Ursins,  without  a  moment's 
warning,  was  forcibly  seized  in  the  mid- 

*  '*  Ia  Princcspc  des  T'rsins.  Ksstai  Fur  sa  vie  et 
pon  caraotore  jH.>litique  d'apros  do  noinbrcux  docii- 
nienis  imniits."  Par  M.  Francjois  Combes.  Pah?, 
1S5S.  This  vo'.ume,  two  volumes  of  Correspon- 
dcneeof  the  PriDcess,  published  bv  M.  Geflroy,  aud 
t!;e  Memo! res  of  the  time,  have  given  us  the  mate- 
I  ials  out  ot  which  the  present  article  ia  constructed. 


die  of  a  horribly  cold  December  night 
and  carried  out  of  Spain ;  but  the  greats 
er  part  of  the  reforms  she  set  on  foot 
ultimately  took  root ;  and  if  Spain  un- 
der the  Bourbons  rose  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions, much  of  the  credit  is  due  to  Mar 
dame  des  Ui*sins.  Although  her  sudden 
fall  was  owing  directly  to  the  ordinary 
ingratitude  of  absolute  monarchs,  yet 
the  inspiring  primal  causes  were  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  grandees  whose  au- 
thority she  had  curtailed,  joined  to  the 
dark  workings  of  the  Inquisition.  To 
the  honor  of  Madame  des  UrsioB  she 
dared  to  proclaim  herself  the  enemy  of 
this  abominable  institution ;  and  the  first, 
a  small  but  ultimately  deadly  wound, 
whicli  their  power  received,  came  from 
the  hand  of  a  woman,  and  that  of  a  wo- 
man of  nearly  eighty  years  of  age. 

For,  strange  to  say,  the  historic  career, 
the  public  life,  of  Madame  des  Ursins 
did  not  begin  till  she  was  sisty-five^years 
old.  Her  long  life  may  be  divided  into 
live  portions — that  of  the  handsome, 
brilliant,  witty,  and  intelligent  Mademoi- 
selle de  la  Tremoille  np  to  the  age  of 
twenty-two;  that  of  the  loving  and  de- 
voted wife,  the  Princesse  de  Chalaiis 
up  to  the  death  of  her  first  husband, 
Adrien  Blaise  de  Talleyrand,  Prince  de 
Chalais,  in  1670,  when  she  was  thirty- 
five  years  of  age;  that  of  the  great 
Duchesse  de  Bracciano,  when  she  was 
the  leader  of  fashion  and  of  elegant 
amusements  in  the  great  Orsini  palace  in 
the  Piazza  Navona,  at  Rome,  after  her 
second  marriage  in  1675 ;  that  of  the 
Princesse  des  Ursina,  which  title  she  took 
afler  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Braccia- 
no in  IGOS,  when  her  diplomatic  and 
political  career  first  conunenced ;  that  of 
the  ex-regent  of  Spain,  daring  her  sec- 
ond residence  at  Rome,  from  1715  to 
1722,  where  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven. 

If  the  Piineessc  de  Ckalais  had  been 
a  mother,  Ave  might  never  have  heard  of 
the  Princesse  des  Ursins;  but,  a  solitary 
widow,  childless  and  without  scope  for 
her  great  intelligence  and  her  deeply  af- 
fectionate nature,  she  seems  to  have 
thrown  herself  in  the  decline  of  life, 
when  the  brilliance  of  her  beauiy  no 
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longer  inspired  the  makers  of  sonnets 
and  madrigals,  upon  diplomacy  and  poli- 
tics, from  the  very  lack  of  womanly  oc- 
cupation. 

She  first  became  acquainted  with 
Spain  in  1663,  when  she  accompanied  her 
first  husband,  the  Prince  de  Chalais,  in 
his  flight  from  France  to  escape  the  san- 
guinary edicts  of  Richelieu  still  in  force 
against  duelling.  He  had  fought  in  one 
of  the  duelling  encounters  so  common 
among  the  nobility  of  the  Fronde,  a  duel 
of  four  against  four,  in  which  the  Due 
de  Beauvilliers  had  been  killed.  From 
Spain  they  passed  to  Italy,  where  the 
Prince  died  while  away  from  his  wife  at 
Venice.  The  Princess,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  Rome,  showed  exemplary  grief 
as  a  widow,  and  gained  the  sympathies 
of  all  Roman  society.  She  remained 
for  some  time  secluded  in  a  convent,  and 
only  ^ve  years  afterwards  accepted  the 
hand  of  the  Duke  of  Bracciano,  the  head 
of  the  Orsini  family.  This  marriage, 
however,  was  not  a  happy  one :  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  had  different  tastes 
and  divergent  views  in  politics.  The 
Orsini  Palace  was,  however,  the  centre 
of  all  that  was  distinguished  in  Rome. 
The  Duchess  supported  the  honors  of 
her  position  with  consummate  grace, 
but  also  with  a  great  deal  of  extrava- 
gance— an  additional  item  in  the  Duke's 
list  of  complaints  against  her,  for  from 
the  age  of  forty  to  the  commencement 
of  her  diplomatic  career,  she  seems  to 
have  taken  part  with  a  ready  spirit  in  all 
the  joyous  follies  of  Roman  life,  in  all 
"  the  revel  and  the  masque  of  Italy," 
and  to  have  wanted  no  taste  for  art  or 
for  the  growing  superiority  of  Italian 
music.  She  was,  according  to  St.  Simon, 
well  qualified  to  take  the  lead  in  any  line 
of  life.  She  was  above  the  middle 
height,  with  blue  eyes  which  expressed 
anything  she  pleased  ;  she  had  a  perfect 
figure  and  bust ;  a  face  without  regular 
beauty,  but  yet  charming ;  a  noble  air, 
and  exquisite  and  natural  grace.  St. 
Simon,  whose  experience  was  great,  said 
he  never  saw  anything  approaching  her 
charm  of  manner ;  it  was  flattering,  ca- 
ressing, animating,  yet  kept  always  in 
due  limits,  as  though  she  wished  to 
please  merely  for  the  sake  of  pleasing. 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  her  when  she 
had  set  her  heait  on  captivating  and  se- 
ducing.    With  all  this,  a  most  agreeable 


voice  and  a  faculty  in  conversation  deli- 
cious, inexhaustible,  and  highly  enter- 
taining. Since  she  had  seen  many  coun- 
tries and  all  their  chief  people,  she  was, 
moreover,  a  great  judge  of  character; 
she  attracted  to  her  the  best  society,  and 
kept  quite  a  little  court  of  her  own  ; 
and  from  her  position  at  Rome,  and  in- 
tiraacy  with  the  Roman  cardinals,  she 
became  a  mistress  in  that  art  of  polished 
and  subtle  intrigue  of  which  the  Papal 
Court  was  the  unrivalled  school.  The 
portrait  of  St.  Simon,  even  in  this  re- 
duced form,  will  afford  some  explanation 
of  the  absorbing  fascination  which  the 
Princesse  des  Ursins  exercised  on  the 
young,  brilliant,  devoted,  and  heroic- 
natured  Marie  Louise,  the  first  wife 
of  Philip  V.  "  Don't  let  her  speak  to 
you  for  two  hours,"  said  Philip  V.  to  his 
second  wife,  as  she  was  about  to  meet 
the  Princesse  des  XJrsins  in  her  first  and 
only  interview,  "  or  she  will  enchain  you 
forever."  During  the  time  of  her  sec- 
ond marriage  she  made  sundry  visits  to 
France,  and  renewed  her  acquaintance 
with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  of  whom 
she  had  been  a  rival  in  the  salons  of  the 
H6tel  d'Albret  when  the  latter  was  only 
Madame  Scarron  and  she  herself  was  but 
a  girl.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  un- 
rivalled position  and  influence  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  may  have  stimulated 
the  seeds  of  ambition  hitherto  dormant 
in  her  nature,  for  she  certainly  was  con- 
scious of  no  inferiority  to  Madame  de 
Maintenon.  It  has  been  even  said  that 
she  nourished  secretly  the  design  of 
displacing  the  rigid  favorite  in  the  good 
graces  of  Louis  XIV.  Of  this  there  is 
no  proof,  but  at  any  rate  she  was  suffi- 
ciently conscious  of  her  abilities  and  her 
power  of  command  to  look  out  for  a 
theatre  for  her  activity;  and  the  force  of 
circumstances,  as  well  perhaps  as  her 
own  calculations,  drew  her  to  Spain. 

During  the  time  of  her  visits  to  France 
and  to  "Versailles  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  was  agitating  all 
Europe ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Innocent  XL,  formally  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter,  which  finally  deter- 
mined the  moribund  Charles  11.  to  draw 
up  his  fiimous  testament  in  favor  of  the 
Duke  d'Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV, 
Tlie  Duchess  of  Bracciano,  connected  by 
alliance  with  the  greatest  Pontifical  fami- 
lies,  with  her  little  court  in  the  Piazza 
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Navona,  attended  by  Roman  cardinals, 
seemed  a  person  deserving  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  Government.  She 
was  thorou^ly  tutored  in  the  matter  by 
Torcy,  the  French  minister,  and  it  was 
recommended  to  her  diplomatic  advo- 
cacy at  Home.  She  had  the  credit  of 
having  exercised  a  real  influence  upon 
the  judgment  of  Innocent  XI. ;  but  she 
achieved  something  more  effective  even 
than  this.  Portocarrero,  the  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  the  greatest  ecclesiastic  in 
Spain,  the  confidential  adviser  and  min- 
ister of  Charles  II.,  came  to  Rome  to  re- 
ceive the  pallium  and  the  cardinal's  hat. 
She  completely  captivated  Portocarrero, 
and  elicited  from  him  a  promise  to  advo- 
cate the  French  claims  to  the  succession 
with  Charles  II.  When  Louis  XIV. 
knew  that  Portocarrero  was  won  over,  he 
considered  the  matter  settled.  He  granted 
a  pension  to  the  Duchess  of  Bracciano, 
and  Torcy  wrote  that  he  had  now  only 
to  lower  his  flag  before  her  in  matters 
of  diplomacy,  and  to  become  her  pupil. 
But  neither  Louis  XIV.,  nor  Torcy, 
nor  Madame  de  Maintenon,  had  any  no- 
tion of  the  heights  to  which  ambition 
was  now  leading  the  Duchess  of  Brac- 
ciano, who,  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
appeared  before  the  world  as  the  Prin- 
cesse  des  Ursins,  Ursins  being  the 
French  for  Orsini,  her  late  husband's 
family  name.  The  Duke  had  become 
reconciled  to  her  before  he  died,  and 
left  her  all  he  possessed;  but  she  dis- 
posed of  the  duchy  and  title  of  Brac- 
ciano 10  Don  Luigi  Odelscalchi,  her 
late  husband's  kinsman.  The  young 
Duke  of  Anjou  had  now  gone  to  Spain, 
and  taken  the  title  of  Philip  V.,  and  was 
about  to  be  married  to  a  princess  of 
Savoy,  aged  fourteen,  the  daughter  of 
the  wily  Victor  Amadeus,  and  the  sister 
of  the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  Spanish 
Court,  the  camerera  mayors  the  head 
lady-in-waiting  of  the  Queen,  was  an  in- 
dispensable and  awful  functionary,  a  sort 
of  female  grand  inquisitor  of  etiquette, 
to  whom  constant  domesticity  with  the 
royal  couple  gave  terrible  power  and 
authoiity.  If  such  was  the  case  ordi- 
narily, what  ascendency  might  not  a 
camerera  mayor  such  as  the  Princesse  des 
Ursins  attain  over  the  minds  of  a  boy 
king  and  a  girl  queen  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  Spain  ? 


Such  was  the  reasoning  of  Madame  des 
Ursins  as  she  set  about  diplomatizing  for 
the  post  of  camerera  mayor ;  and  she 
diplomatized  in  a  way  which  proved  her 
admirable  sagacity  in  the  ways  of  courts, 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  natures  of 
kings  and  ministers.  She  was  by  no 
means  so  impolitic  as  to  ask  at  once  fo^ 
the  post,  which  was  of  course  virtually 
in  the  gift  of  Louis  XIV. :  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, she  knew,  would  raise  the  sus- 
picions of  the  politic  monarch  in  her  dis- 
favor. She  asKed  merely,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, for  the  honor  of  being  the  lady 
attendant  who,  as  custom  was,  accom- 
panied a  Spanish  royal  bride  across  the 
frontier.  But  she  had  ah*eady  previously 
carefully  prepared  her  way  to  Madrid 
by  gaining  entirely  the  friendship  of 
Portocarrero  in  her  mtercourse  with  him 
at  Rome,  and  by  acquiring  the  favor  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne,  and  of  the 
Piedmontese  Court,  through  her  activity 
in  obtaining  the  goodwill  of  the  great 
Spanish  ecclesiastics  and  grandees  for 
the  Piedmontese  marriage  of  Philip  V. 

Carefully  and  cautiously  did  she  gra- 
dually disclose  the  real  object  of  her 
diplomacy,  working  by  turns  through 
her  friend,  the  Marccnal  de  Noailles, 
through  the  Marechale,  the  friend  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  through  Madame 
de  Maintenon  herself,  through  Torcy  the 
minister.  The  Marechale  de  Noailles, 
later  called  by  the  wits  of  Versailles  the 
mother  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  (she 
had  twenty-two  children),  was  fully  equal 
to  the  confidence  reposed  in  her  by  the 
Princesse  des  Ursins  and  to  the  occasion. 
"I  think,"  the  Princess  suggested  to 
Madame  de  Noailles,  ''that  if  I  was 
in  a  good  position  I  might  make  rain 
and  sunshine  in  the  Court  of  Spain ;  and 
that  it  would  be  easy  enough  for  me  to 
establish  a  dozen  of  mcsdemoiseUes  vos 
fiUes  in  that  country."  Moreover,  the 
young  Due  d'Ayen,  the  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  the  Noailles,  was  named  for  a 
mission  to  Spain  at  the  Court  of  Philip 
V.  The  Princesse  des  Ursins  took  cai'e 
to  recommend  him  carefully  to  Porto- 
carrero and  her  friends  among  the  gran- 
dees ;  and  when  the  Due  d'Ayen,  who 
had  himself  considerable  tact  and  ability, 
was  making  way  to  the  favor  of  king 
and  court,  slie  began  to  make  use  of  his 
influence  in  the  most  delicate  way  possi- 
ble —  for    it    naturally   required  great 
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nicety  of  management  for  an  elderly 
lady  of  the  great  position  of  the  Princess 
to  solicit  any  favor  of  so  young  a  man  as 
the  Duo  d'Ayen  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  career.  The  way  in  which  she  ap- 
proached the  young  Duke  was  a  model 
of  diplomatic  subtlety.  "  What  opinion 
can  you  have  of  us  Roman  ladies,"  she 
wrote,  "when  you  see  me  making  ad- 
vances towards  you,  and  giving  myself 
the  honor  of  writing  to  you,  before  you 
have  discovered  this  confidence  of 
mine  ?  "  A  more  subtle  turn  of  expres- 
sion for  saving  her  dignity  could  hardly 
be  invented.  The  Princess,  having  thus 
broken  the  ice,  continues  her  letter  by 
asking  the  Duke  to  speak  of  her  to 
Philip  V.  as  a  lady  fitted  to  perform  the 
merely  honorary  charge  of  conducting 
his  young  bride  to  Madrid.  Next  she 
brought  into  play  her  old  intimacy  with 
Portocarrero  ;  and  Portocarrero,  in  pur- 
suance of  former  promises,  and  at  the 
Princess's  suggestion,  sent  her  a  letter 
representing  that,  in  his  opinion  and 
that  of  the  chief  statesmen  of  Spain,  the 
Princesse  desTJrsins  was  admirably  qual- 
ified for  the  distinction  she  desired. 
This  letter  of  Portocarrero  was  duly  for- 
warded to  the  Marochale  de  Noailles, 
who  laid  it  before  the  French  minister, 
Torcy ;  but  Torcy  replied  that  the  se- 
lection must  depend  on  the  choice  of 
Victor  Aniadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  the 
father  of  the  future  Spanish  bride. 

The  Princesse  dcs  Ursins,  however, 
was  not  to  be  put  off  with  such  a  reply. 
She  knew  that  Torcy  was  favorably  in- 
clined towards  her,  and  she  now,  through 
her  friend  the  Marechale,  made  another 
fine  diplomatic  suggestion,  to  the  effect 
that  Torcy  should  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Piedmontese  ambassador  at  Paris,  and 
should,  just  in  the  way  of  casual  conver- 
sation^ carelessly  inquire  whom  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  thought  of  naming  as  travelling 
chaperone  to  the  Piedmontese  princess, 
and  then  just  as  carelessly  throw  out 
a  hint  that  the  Princesse  des  Ursins 
would  perform  such  a  service  admirably 
well.  The  Princess,  knowing  the  ways 
well  of  kings  and  ambassadors,  was  sure 
the  ambassador  would  report  this  con- 
versation to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The 
event  justified  her  prevision,  for  on  writ- 
ing a  letter  with  her  own  hand  to  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  he  replied  that  he  him- 
self was  not  opposed  to  her  request,  only 


he  referred  the  matter  to  Louis  XIV. 
This  was  precisely  the  point  to  which 
the  Princess  desired  to  come — that  Louis 
XIV.  and  the  Court  of  Versailles  should 
have  the  absolute  decision  of  the  affair. 
All  her  diplomatic  stratagems  now,  there- 
fore, were  made  to  converge  on  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  Louis  XIV.  himself. 
She  approached  Madame  de  Maintenon 
in  the  subtlest  and  most  refined  insinu- 
ations of  flattery ;  and  as  for  Louis  XIV., 
she,  with  a  consummate  air  of  much 
self-denial  and  modesty,  requested  that 
it  should  be  represented  to  him  that  she 
would  only,  if  it  seemed  best,  go  as  far 
as  the  frontier  in  an  official  position,  and 
afterwards  proceed  to  Madrid  to  pay  her 
court  to  the  young  King  and  Queen  in 
a  private  capacity;  and  indeed,  more- 
over, sJie-  really  had  busi?iess  at  the 
Spa7iish  capital.  Were  the  meshes  of 
diplomacy  ever  spun  of  a  finer  and  subt- 
ler texture  than  these?  Nevertheless, 
Louis  XrV.,  with  his  appreciation  of 
character  and  his  knowledge  of  the  ways 
of  ambition,  saw  perhaps  before  anybody 
through  those  fine-drawn  manoeuvres,  and 
was  not  displeased  by  them.  ?Io  saw 
clearly  that  what  Madame  des  Ursins  real- 
ly was  aiming  at  was  the  post  of  camerera 
mayor.  Nevertheless,  the  salutary  advice 
he  had  given  to  his  grandson  on  his  de- 
parture for  Spain  was  to  take  care  that 
all  his  chief  officers  were  Spaniards,  and 
not  to  favor  the  French  and  arouse  feel- 
ings of  national  jealousy;  he  consequent- 
ly had  his  doubts  about  the  advisability 
of  naming  a  French  lady  for  so  thorough- 
ly Spanish  a  dignity  as  that  of  the  came- 
rera mayor.  But  he  also  had  advised 
Philip  V.  to  place  every  confidence  in  Por- 
tocarrero, and  Portocarrero  was  not  only 
wholly  gained  over  by  the  Princess  des 
Ursins,  but  Portocarrero  produced  some 
very  solid  reasons  why,  in  the  present 
instance,  a  Spanish  lady  ought  ?iot  to  fill 
the  post,  and  why  the  choice  of  a  foreign 
noblewoman,  who  had  no  family  to  lead 
into  honors,  dignities,  and  pensions,  and 
was  thus  not  calculated  to  excite  the 
jealousy  and  animosity  of  families  rival- 
ling with  her  own,  would  in  every  re- 
spect be  preferable. 

Madame  de  Maintenon's  mediation 
was  the  last  and  great  trump-card  which 
the  Princess  laid  down  upon  the  hesita- 
tion and  scruples  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
game  was  won,  and  she   was  actually 
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named  caniercra  mayor  before  she  had 
quitted  Rome,  and  before  the  young 
l^iedmontese  princess  had  left  Turin. 

The  Princesse  des  Ursins  bep:an  forth- 
with to  organize  her  household  so  that 
she  might  enter  Spain  in  due  state.  She 
strained  all  her  resources  to  make  a 
fitting  display  in  the  eyes  of  a  people 
fond  of  pomp.  "  I  have  usually  four 
gentlemen  in  waiting,"  she  wrote  to  the 
Mareclial  de  Noailles;  ''now  I  take 
another,  a  Spaniard ;  and  when  at 
Madrid  I  shall  take  two  or  three  more, 
who  shall  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
Court  and  be  calculated  to  do  me  credit. 
Of  the  four  which  I  now  entertain,  two 
are  French  and  two  are  Italian.  One 
of  the  latter  is  of  one  of  the  best  Sicilian 
i'amilies,  the  other  is  a  near  relative  of 
Prince  Vaini."  She  increased  her  pages 
to  the  number  of  six — "  tons  gens  de 
condition  et  capables  d'^eire  chevaliers  de 
Malted  She  had  her  chaplain.  "  I  do 
not  speak  of  my  other  attendants;  I 
have  these  of  every  kind.  I  have  t  welve 
lackeys — my  ordinary  supi)ly.  When 
arrived  at  the  Court,  I  will  increase  the 
number  with  Spaniards."  She  had  one 
very  fine  carriage,  ^^sans  or  ni  argent 
92ean77ioiris  ;^*  but  she  had  another,  a 
gilded  state  carriage,  lately  ordered ; 
this  was  to  no  with  six  horses  when  she 
drove  outside  Madrid.  However,  she 
assures  her  correspondent,  the  mother 
of  twenty-two  children,  with  an  eye  on 
the  royal  coffer,  that  she  will  not  have 
recourse  to  the  treasury  of  Louis  XIV. 
"  Je  suis  gueuse,  il  est  vrai ;  mais  je  suis 
encore  plus  Jierey  '*  On  this  occasion  I 
will  make  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to  de- 
mand anything.  Nevertheless  my  ex- 
penses shall  be  suited  to  the  splendor  of 
my  position,  and  shall  make  the  Span- 
iards admire  the  greatness  of  the  King." 
However,  it  appears  that,  oh  the  eve  of 
embarking  on  her  great  enterprise,  she 
began  to  think  seriously  of  the  diflicul- 
ties  into  which  she  was  about  to  plunge. 
"  I  believe,"  she  wrote  to  Torcy,  "  that 
I  shall  meet  with  as  many  adventures  as 
Don  Quixote  in  the  undertaking  you  im- 
pose upon  me." 

She  met  the  young  Princess  Marie 
Louise  de  Savoie  at  Villafranca,  near 
Nice,  to  which  place  she  had  gone  by 
sea.  She  was  delighted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  queen,  and  wrote 
to  Torcy,  "  qu'elle  saurait  faire  la  reine 


k  merveille ;"  and,  indeed,  Marie  Louise, 
without  being  a  perfect  beauty,  was  a 
worthy  sister  of  the  Duchess  de  Bour- 
gogne,  the  darling  of  Louis  XFV".  and 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  She  was  tall 
and  well  made,  with  a  brilliant  though 
pale  complexion,  with  a  loving  heart  and  a 
noble  nature,  thoroughly  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  fine  qualities  of  Madame 
des  Ursins,to  whom  she  speedily  attached 
herself  with  childish  affection.  From 
Villafranca  and  Nice  the  camerera  mayor 
travelled  through  the  south  of  France, 
side  by  side  with  her  young  charge,  in  a 
litter,  to  Figuieres,  on  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier. There  is  no  need  to  say  that  they 
were  received  with  royal  honors  and 
discharge  of  artillery  at  every  town  on 
their  route,  and  that,  according  to  in- 
variable Spanish  custom  on  arriTing  at 
the  frontier,  the  Piedmontese  attendants 
were  dismissed,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  the  stiff  and  formal  ladies  of  Spain. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at 
Figuieres,  and  Marie  Louise  was  to  enter 
Spain  as  queen  in  fact  and  in  name.  The 
young  couple— the  King  of  eighteen  and 
the  bride  of  fourteen — were  duly  united ; 
but  afler  the  marriage  ceremony  some 
incidents  ensued  of  an  amnsing  cha- 
racter, most  characteristic  of  Spam,  and 
of  the  usual  reception  of  royal  Spanish 
brides. 

The  supper  had  been  prepared  half  of 
French  and  half  of  Spanish  fashion ;  the 
dishes  half  of  one  kind  and  half  of  the 
other.  But  the  Spanish  ladies — the  at- 
tendants of  their  new  young  Queen — ^had 
visited  the  supper  table  before  the  royal 
couple  sat  down,  and  saw  with  dis- 
gust this  array  of  heretical  French  meats 
on  the  table.  Ever  since  the  beginning 
of  time,  so  to  speak,  the  Spaniards  had 
insisted  that  the  brides  of  their  sove- 
reigns should,  immediately  on  entering 
Spain,  become  pure  Spanish  at  once,  con- 
form to  the  severe  usages  of  Spanish 
etiquette,  and  take  to  the  Spartan  diety 
the  national  puchero^  and  the  garlic  of 
Spain.  The  Spanish  ladies  at  oooe  seised 
these  abominable  French  inventions,  and 
threw  them  into  comers  of  the  room  and 
out  of  windows  into  the  street.  This 
energetic  proceeding  naturally  oansed 
immense  surprise  to  the  onlr  three 
foreign  persons  of  the  partr  at  Iiffuiirai 
— to  the  young  King  and  his  bridei  and 
to  the  Princesse  des  Ursms^     Never- 
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theless,  nil  had  sufficieDt  self-command 
to  go  through  the  supper  without  re- 
mark. However,  as  soon  as  the 
young  Queen  was  alone  with  her  hus- 
band and  the  Princesse  des  Ursins,  her 
indignation  broke  loose.  She  sobbed, 
she  wept,  and  she  stormed.  She  com- 
plained bitterly  of  tlie  dismissal  of  her 
Piedmontese  attendants.  She  was  in- 
dignant at  the  coarseness  of  the  Spanish 
ladies,  and  declared  that  she  would  go 
no  farther,  but  return  to  Piedmont.  It 
was  impossible  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
the  young  bride.  Philip  finally  left  the 
room,  hoping  that,  in  his  absence,  the 
indignation  of  the  Queen  would  subside ; 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  this.  Marie 
Louise  passed  the  night  obstinately 
alone,  declaring  in  spite  of  all  the  re- 
monstrances of  Madame  des  Ursins,  that 
she  would  retuni  instantly  back  to  Turin. 
Here  was  a  scandalous  beginning  of 
royal  wedded  lite  !  The  poor  child  did 
not  recover  even  on  the  following  day 
from  her  ill-humor  and  vexation ;  so  on 
the  following  night,  Philip  himself,  act-, 
ing  on  the  advice  of  his  chief  gentleman- 
in- waiting,  assumed  the  air  of  the  injured 
party,  and  sent  word  to  his  Queen  that 
he  would  retire  to  rest  alone.  This 
brought  Marie  Louise  to  reason.  She 
apologized  for  her  childish  conduct, 
promised  to  behave  in  future  like  a  queen 
and  a  woman ;  and  on  the  third  morn- 
ing after  the  marriage  the  young  couple 
left  Figui^res  completely  reconciled. 

Madame  des  Ursins,  in  the  commence- 
ment, wisely  confined  her  cares  to  the 
duties  of  her  office,  which  were  for  the 
most  part  of  a  singularly  domestic  char- 
acter for  a  descendant  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Tremouilles.  She  writes 
to  the  Marechal  de  Noailles,  "Dans  quel 
emploi,  bon  Dieu !  m'avez  vous  mise  ? 
Je  n'ai  pas  le  moindre  repos." 

In  fact,  the  Princess  writes  she  could 
neither  take  her  ease  after  dinner,  nor 
eat  when  she  was  hungry.  She  was  only 
too  happy  to  snatch  a  bad  menl  as  she 
ran  on  her  duties.  It  was,  she  said,  very 
rare  for  her  not  to  be  called  the  moment 
she  sat  down  to  table.  "  In  truth,  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon  would  laugh  if  she 
knew  the  details  of  my  charge.  Tell  her, 
I  beg,  that  it  is  I  who  have  the  honor  of 
taking  the  King  of  Spain's  dressing-gown 
when  he  goes  to  bed,  and  of  giving  him 
that   and  his  slippers  when    he    rises. 


That,  however,  I  could  make  light  of; 
but  really  it  seems  too  absurd  that  every 
evening,  when  the  King  comes  to  the 
Queen's  bedchamber,  the  Conde  de  Be- 
navente  .  should  hand  me  the  King's 
sword,  and  a  bottle  and  a  lamp,  which  I 
ordinarily  upset  on  my  dress."  Indeed, 
among  the  other  strange  fashions  of 
royal  etiquette  in  Spain,  there  was  one 
which  provided  that  the  King,  when  he 
went  to  visit  the  Queen  at  night,  could 
go  in  a  cloak  armed  with  sword  and 
buckler,  and  carrying  a  bottle.  The 
camerera  mayor  had,  moreover,  to  wake 
the  King  in  the  morning,  and  sometimes 
"  he  is  so  kind,"  wrote  the  Princess, 
"  that  he  often  sends  for  me  two  hours 
at  least  before  I  want  to  rise."  All  know  of 
the  rigors  of  old  palace  Spanish  etiquette, 
which  allowed  kings  to  be  roasted  if  the 
proper  officer  was  not  at  hand  to  remove 
the  brazier,  and  queens  to  be  dragged  by 
the  stirrup  to  death  by  rearing  horses, 
rather  than  permit  them  to  be  touched 
by  a  profane  hand.  Some  of  the  incidents 
given  by  the  Princess  of  the  jealousy  and 
rivalry  of  the  great  grandees  on  matters 
of  etiquette  are  truly  comic.  Thus  we 
have  the  venerable  Patriarch  of  the 
Indies,  who,  however,  the  Princess  says, 
looked  like  an  ape,  taking  a  napkin 
surreptitiously  into  church  with  him,  and 
rushing  at  the  most  solemn  moment  of  the 
sacrament  before  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  producing  his  cloth  from  his  pocket 
for  their  use,  because  he  found  that  it 
had  been  arranged  that  the  camerera 
mayor  should  take  his  place  at  the  cere- 
mony. Another  scene  described  in  her 
letter  is,  if  possible,  still  more  amusing : 
thus  we  have  the  Conde  de  Priego  and 
the  Duque  de  Osuna  fighting  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  for  the  honor  of  moving  his 
majesty's  chair  up  to  his  priedieu. 
Both  noblemen  were  very  small,  but  the 
Duque  de  Osuna  carried  the  day ;  and 
yet  there  was  a  moment,  writes  the  Prin- 
cess, when  she  thought  the  Duke,  who 
was  no  bigger  than  a  rat,  would  tumble 
beneath  tlie  chair,  and  fall  upon  the 
King  at  his  prie-dieuy  who  would  infal- 
libly, if  he  had  been  knocked  over,  have 
fallen  upon  the  Queen. 

The  influence  of  the  strong  mind  of 
the  Princesse  des  Ursins  upon  the  youth- 
ful King  and  Queen  of  Spain  became 
soon  to  be  felt  even  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment. 
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The  state  of  ruin,  hunger,  and  desola- 
tion of  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  accession 
of  the  first  Bourbon  prince  was  some- 
thing appalling.  There  are  no  records 
in  historjr  which  present  such  a  picture 
of  beggared  pride  and  misery  and  decay. 
The  giant  form  which  had  once  over- 
awed the  world  had  become  a  ragged 
scarecrow — an  oWect  of  mockery  and 
scorn.  Charles  II.,  the  last  king  of  the 
hou$c  of  Austria,  was  a  beggar  and  a 
pauper  among  monarchs.  He  was 
unable  at  times  to  find  food  for  the  table 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber, 
and*  even  oats  and  straw  for  his  horses. 
He  went  on  begging  expeditions  from 
town  to  town  to  ask  for  money,  and 
generally  in  vain.  The  once-dreaded  le- 
gions of  Spain  were  reduced  down  to  a 
miserable,  starved,  ragged  remnant  of 
unpaid  boys  and  old  men,  numbering 
about  fifteen  thousand,  officered  by 
hidalgosy  who  begged  in  the  streets  of 
Flanders  and  in  the  ports  of  Spain. 
The  dockyards  which  sent  forth  the  in- 
vincible Armada  had  not  a  ship  on  the 
stocks.  The  art  of  shipbuilding  was  for- 
gotten, and  a  few  wretched  men-of-war 
lay  rotting  in*  the  harbors.  Whole  pro- 
vinces had  become  denuded  of  towns 
and  villages;  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
Spain  had  become  a  desert ;  commerce 
and  industry  and  agriculture  were  de- 
spised alike  by  all  classes,  and  were  in 
fact  non-existent.  ^ 

Nearly  all  the  needs  of  Spain — its 
clothes  and  its  very  bread — were  pro- 
duced by  foreign  workmen.  Each 
Spaniard  desired,  without  income,  to  live 
like  a  nobleman.  The  population  de- 
creased yearly.  People  ceased  to  marry, 
or  entered  into  monasteries  and  convents; 
and  priests  and  monks  owned,  it  was 
supposed,  about  a  third  part  of  the  soil  of 
Spain. 

It  was  not  then  a  misfortune  for  Spain 
to  exchange  the  effete  Austrian  dynasty 
for  the  race  of  the  Bourbons,  under 
whose  rule  France  had  risen  almost  in 
the  same  proportion  as  Spain  had  fallen, 
which  had  adopted  more  humane  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  and  more  enlightened 
ideas  of  political  economy.  Yet  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  Spaniards  to 
any  reforms  or  system  of  government  im- 
ported from  the  institutions  of  their  an- 
cient enemies,  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
French  counsellors  of  Philip  V.,  was  ne- 


cessarily very  great.  The  hatred  of  the 
gavachoSy  as  the  French  have  been  called 
in  Spain  from  time  immemorial,  waB  in- 
tense. 

Hence  it  was  that  the  inflacnce  of  the 
Princesse  des  TJrsins  was  bo  salutary. 
She  was  only  ostensibly  occupying  the 
post  of  ca7nerera  mayor  without  any  ac- 
knowledged mission  from  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  and  yet  she  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  policy  and  in  constant 
correspondence  with  Torcy,  the  French 
Minister,  and  with  Madame  de  Munte- 
non  and  the  Mar^chal  de  Noailles.  On 
excellent  terms  at  first  with  Portocarrcro, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Philip  V.  was  all-powerful,  she  had  by  far 
better  opportunities  of  bringing  about 
harmonious  relations  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  Spain  than  the 
French  ambassador  himself,  while  her 
previous  residence  in  Spain  had  made 
lier  well  acquainted  with  the  usages  and 
necessities  of  the  country. 

The  task,  however,  was  no  easy  one  of 
getting  the  Spaniards,  on  the  one  ride, 
to  accept  the  government  of  a  French 
King,  assisted  by  French  rainisterSy  and 
of  co-operating  with  the  policy  of  Ver- 
sailles on  the  other,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
exacting  supervision  which  Louis  JQV. 
and  his  ministers  exercised  over  Spomsh 
affairs ;  for  although  Louis  XIV.  had 
given  his  grandson  the  advice  not  to 
surround  hunself  with  French  ministerSi 
and  to  respect  all  Spanish  national  feet 
ing,  yet  this  was  but  with  the  view  of 
rendering  the  Spaniard  more  easily  man- 
ageable for  the  purposes  of  his  own  am* 
bition,  and  the  maintenance  of  complete 
harmony  between  the  two  governments 
was  indispensable  in  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession. 

It  was  no  wonder,  moreover,  that  a 
Queen  of  Spain  should  give  herself 
wholly  up  to  an  adviser  and  companion 
like  the  Princesse  des  Ursins,  for  tne  mo- 
notony and  isolation  of  palace  lifoi 
guarded  about  by  the  inviolable  pro- 
scriptions of  Spanish  etiquette,  w«s 
something  frightful.  According  to  Span- 
ish notions,  the  life  of  a  Spanish  queen 
should  partake  of  the  seclusion  of  the 
harem  and  the  convent.  She  saw  no  so- 
ciety but  those  of  her  regular  attend- 
ants. A  tyrannical  eamer€m fiMwormighli 
if  she  chose,  be  intolerable.  She  mighti 
as  did  the  camerera  mayor  of  the  lint 
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queen  of  Charles  II.,  prevent  her  from  the  royal  attendance  at  bull-fights,  and 
looking   out    of   window.      The    stem  the  practice  of  the  national  juego  de 
gloom    and  rigidity  with  which  came-  canas  ;  at  the  same  time  she  strongly 
rer<zs  may  ores  had  exercised  their  au-  dissuaded  the  monarch  from  attending  at 
thority  were  habitual,  and  sorae  of  the  those  human  sacrifices,  the  autos  da  fe, 
former  French  queens  of  Spain  had  died  one  of  which  was  always  prepared  in 
of  the  terrible  monotony  of  their  prison  honor  of  every  new  accession  and  every 
life.    It  was,  then,  a  great  boon  for  the  royal  marriage.     And  the  young  Bour- 
wife  of  Philip  V.  to  be  allowed  the  un-  bon   King  was  the  first  monarch  who 
precedented  luxury  of  a  Frenchwoman  ventured   thus    to   discountenance    the 
for  a  camerera  raayor^  whose  liveliness  practice  of  those  rites  of  Moloch, 
of  nature,  whose  intellectual  qualities,  Madame  des  Ursins,  indeed,  did  not 
whose  education,  whose  liberality  in  the  hesitate  to  grapple  at  once  with  the  Inqui- 
matter  of  etiquette,  and  whose  bright  sition  immediately  on  her  arrival  in  Spain, 
and  good  looks  even  at  sixty-six  made  and  her  success  in  delivering  Aguilar  Di- 
her  an  entertaining  companion  as  well  az,  the  confessor  of  the  late  King,  from  its 
as  a  good  adviser.    The  former  Spanish  dungeons,  after  a  struggle  of  four  years, 
queens  had  been  condemned  for  amuse-  created  a  new  power  in  the  country.  Her 
ment  to  insupportably  childish  games,  influence  became  so  manifest  at  last,  that 
something   like    spills,    with    their  hus-  the  French  ministers  and  Court  attend- 
bands,  and  to  badly- acted  Spanish  plays,  ants,  includins:  the  Jesuit  confessor  who 
The  Princesse  des  Ursins  endeavored  to  accompanied  Philip  V.   to  Madrid,   all 
lighten  the  heavy  atmosphere    of  the  grew  jealous  of  the  great  influence  of 
Spanish  Court  by  getting  up  theatrical  the  camerera  mayor  over  the  royal  coun- 
amusements,  in  which  Corneille  and  Mo-  oils.     The  French  ambassador  in  1V03, 
li5re  replaced  Calderon  and  Lopez  de  la  the  Cardinal    d'£str6es,  especially  had 
Vega;   and  by  concerts  in  which  the  made  himself  remarkable  by  his  hostility 
music  of  the  Italian  masters,  just  then  to  Madame  des  Ursins,  and  a  struggle'for 
beginning  to  become  fashionable  in  Eu-  dominion  took  place  between  them.  Lou- 
rope,  was  first  heard  in  the  capital  of  is  XIV.,  who  was  the  arbiter  of  their  dif- 
Spain,  in  the  palace   of  Buen  Metiro,  ferences  in  the  close  watch  which  he  kept 
The  young  King  and  Queen  were  grate-  upon  the  affairs  of  Spain,  decided  at  first 
ful  for  the  vivacity  and  variety  which  she  in  favor  of  his  ambassador,  and  deter- 
thus  ingeniously  and  incessantly  intro-  mined  on  recalling  the  camerera  mayor. 
duced  into  a  life  which  both  regarded  as  He  changed  his  determination  on  account 
a   kind   of   exile;    and,   moreover,  the  of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Queen,  who 
very  domestic  nature  of  her  charge  gave  supplicated  that  if  Madame  des  Ursins 
her    an    opportunity    of   tutoring    the  was  recalled,  the  Cardinal  and  his  nephew, 
voung  Queen  in  such  fashion  that  Philip  the  Abb6  d'Estr^es,  who  served  him  as 
v.,  who  was  perhaps  the  most  uxorious  secretary,  should  be  recalled  also.   Other 
monarch  who  ever  reigned,  was  com-  representations  in  favor  of  the  Princess, 
pletely  at  the  disposal  of  his  wife.  which  portrayed  all  Spain  as  ardently  de- 
The  duties  of  her  position  naturally  siring  the  continuance  of  her  stay  in 
gave  the  Princess  a  light  of  advising  on  Spain,  were  made.  A  temporary  reconcil- 
ihe  manners,  dress,  and  liabits  of  the  iation  between  the  Cardinal  and  the  Prin- 
King  and  Queen ;  she  extended  this  to  cess  followed,  as  the  price  of  the  with- 
matters  of  high  policy,  and  invariably  drawal  of  the  recall  of  Madame  des  Ur- 
gave  advice  calculated  to  conciliate  the  sins.   However,  at  the  last  the  Cardinal 
Spanish  nation  towards  the  new  dynas-  was  removed,  and  the  Abbe  d'Estr^es, 
ty.     She  advised  the  use  of  the  Spanish  who  had  deserted  his  unclp  when  he  saw 
language  exclusively  at  Court,  the  per-  that  he  was  likely  to  be  worsted  in  the 
formance  by  the  Queen  of  the  custom-  conflict,  remained  as  ambassador ;  and  the 
ary  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  our  Lady  triumph  of  Madame  des  Ursins  was  com- 
of  Atocha,  and  other  sacred  places ;  the  pleted  by  the  recall  of  the  Jesuit  confess- 
adoption  by  Philip  V.  of  the  Spanish  or,  and  nearly  every  French  minister  or 
costume,  and  especially  of  the  stiff*  un-  attendant  possessed  of  any  authority  in 
sightly  goHUay  or  Spanish  ruff*,  to  which  Spain.    However,  the  Ahh6  d'Estr^es,  as 
the  nobility  were  especially  attached ;  ambassador,  was  unable  to  reconcile  him- 
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self  to  tbo  part  he  had  undertaken,  and 
while  professing  outwardly  complete  sub- 
mission to  the  superiority  of  the  camerera 
mayor^  treacherously  wrote  a  despatch 
to  the  French  minister,  full  of  bitterness 
and  insinuation  against  his  rival.  lie  had 
offered  himself  to  submit  every  despatch 
to  the  perusal  of  Madame  des  TJrsins  be- 
fore sendins:  it  awav,  but  this  one  de- 
Hpatch  he  endeavored  to  send  surrepti- 
tiously by  the  ordinary  courier,  who  not 
seeing  upon  it  the  accustomed  mark  of 
the  Princesse  des  TJrsins,  as  a  sign  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  contents,  carried 
the  despatch  to  the  camerera  mayor.  With 
her  usual  audacity  Madame  des  Ursins 
wrote  indignant  marginal  notes,  and  one 
of  them  of  a  most  singular  character. 

She  had  an  equerry  named  d'Aubigny, 
called  un  tout  petit  sire  by  St.  Simon,  who 
played  a  sort  of  nondescript  r6le  among 
her  attendants.  He  had  immense  share 
in  her  confidence,  and  it  was  complained 
that  he  was  the  only  man  who  slept  in  the 
palace.  Indeed,  his  apartment  formed 
part  of  the  suite  of  the  Princess's  own. 
In  the  despatch  of  the  Abbe  d'Estrees, 
mention  was  made  of  d'Aubigny,  and  it 
was  stated  that  people  had  no  doubt  that 
he  was  married  to  her.  "  Oh^pour  ma- 
riee^  71071!'''*  wrote  the  Princess  in  all  the 
indignation  of  a  grande  dame,  as  a  mar- 
ginal note. 

Tlie  opening  of  this  despatch  and  the 
marginal  note  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  his  anger  was  great. 
However,  by  the  aid  of  her  friends  at 
Versailles,  the  Camerera  got  over  this 
difficulty,  and  the  Abbe  d'Estr6es  in  dis- 
gust followed  his  uncle,  and  gave  up 
his  post.  But,  nevertheless,  shortly  af- 
terwards another  subject  of  disa«£ree- 
ment  came  between  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles and  that  of  Madrid,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  command  of  the  war  in 
Spain.  The  King  insisted  that  Philip  V. 
should  shake  off  what  he  stvled  the 
shameful  sloth  of  the  palace,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies.  Mad- 
ame des  Crsins  and  the  Queen  both, 
however,  set  ^lemselves  against  this  ad- 
vice of  Louis  XIV.  The  opposition  of 
Madame  des  l'i*sins  was  not  unknown  at 
the  Court  of  Versailles.  The  Cardinal 
d'Estrees,  eager  for  revenge,  beset  all 
her  friends  with  his  representations,  till, 
one  by  one,  Torcy,  Madame  de  Xoaillos 
(whose  son-in-law,  the  Due  dc  Oram- 


mont,  arrived  at  the  Embassy  of  Madrid), 
and  even  Madame  do  Maintenon,  ceased 
to  defend  her,  and  she  was  recalled. 

She  was  recalled,  however,  only  to  be 
sent  back  again  with  greater  authority 
than  before.  Her  disgrace  was  the  way 
to  her  triumph.  In  fact,  the  afbin  of 
Spain  during  her  absence  went  from  bad 
to  worse.  The  King,  after  a  brief  efiTort 
at  independence,  had  made  bis  incapa- 
city more  apparent.  Montellano,  with 
the  grandees  in  the  Despacho^  attempt- 
ed to  absorb  the  whole  sovereign  power, 
to  oppose  every  French  project,  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  an  army,  ana  to 
prevent  the  King  from  being  master  of 
it.  Tiie  great  defeat  of  Blenheim  came 
to  throw  into  still  greater  disfavor  the 
French  alliance  in  Spain ;  and,  to  add  to 
th(5  difficulties  of  Louis  XTV.,  the  chief 
grandees  began  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  only  hope  of  saving  the  integrity  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  was  to  range 
Spain  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  and  against 
the  monarch  of  France.  The  Queen  of 
Spain,  aware  of  the  danger  of  their  posi- 
tion, wrote  day  by  day  the  most  argent 
letters  of  appeal  to  Maaarae  deMaintcnon 
for  the  return  of  her  camerera  mayor, 

Louis  XIV.  consented  at  last  to  send 
back  the  indispensable  camerera  tnayor^ 
but  he  did  so  with  great  repugnance. 
He  who  in  early  life  had  engaged  with 
Colbert  to  deliver  himself  of  any  wo- 
man in  twenty-four  hoars,  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  told  that  she  influenced  bis 
politics,  felt  contempt  and  pity  for  his 
weak-minded  grandson,  who  was  incapa- 
ble of  the  slightest  initiative,  and  was 
a  mere  c}'pher  withont  his  wife,  who 
Iierself  was  nothing  without  her  laidy  of 
the  palace.  Of  his  intense  dedre  to  get 
rid  of  Madame  des  Ursins  altogether,  and 
to  efface  the  traces  of  her  influence  m 
Spain,  evidence  is  extant,  in  the  pseu- 
donymous correspondence  wliich  he  car- 
ried on  with  his  ambassador,  the  Duke  of 
Grammont ;  yet  he  became  convinced  at 
last  that  Madame  des  Ursins  was  the 
only  person  capable  of  reconciling  the 
discordant  elements  of  which  the  Cooib 
cil  of  Madrid  was  composed. 

Having  resolved,  therefore,  that  she 
should  return  to  Spain,  his  policy  natural- 
ly was  that  she  should  return  with  aU 
tne  consideration  and  prestige  which 
royal  favor,  could  bestow  upon  her ;  and 
Louis  XIV.  accordingly  went  through 
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his  part  with  a  grand  resignation  which 
concealed  all  the  sadness  which  must 
have  been  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

A  courier  was  accordingly  despatched 
to  Toulouse,  where  Madame  des  Ursins 
was  residing,  with  permission  for  her  to 
appear  at  Versailles. 

**  Nothing,"  says  St.  Simon,  "  could  equal 
the  air  of  triumph  which  Madame  des  Ui  sins 
assumed  at  Marly  (at  a  ball),  or  the  attention 
of  the  King  to  distinguish  her  and  do  her 
honor  and  everything ;  it  was  as  if  she  were 
a  small  Queen  of  England  in  the  very  fresh- 
ness of  arrival.  Nothing  could  equal  the  ma- 
jestic fashion  with  which  everything  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Princess.  She  bore  herself 
with  a  mixture  of  grace  and  politeness  long 
since  effaced,  and  which  recalled  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  times  of  the  queen-mother. 

"  The  King  was  admirable  in  giving  a 
value  to  everything,  and  in  making  valuable 
what  in  itself  had  no  value  at  all.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Bourp^ogne  were  only  occupied  with  Madame 
des  Ursins,  who  made  more  remarkable  the 
prodigious  flight  she  had  taken  by  a  little 
dog  which  she  carried  under  her  arm  than  by 
any  political  distinction.  No  one  could  re- 
cover from  the  surprise  at  such  a  familiarity 
which  Madnme  la  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne 
herself  would  not  have  permitted  herself — 
trifles  have  such  importance  when  they  are 
beyond  example,  the  King  at  the  end  of  one 
of  these  balls  caressed  the  little  spaniel/  /  I 
which  was'  another  subject  of  surprise  for  the 
spectators.  Since  that  time  Madame  des  Ur- 
sins was  never  to  be  seen  at  the  Ciiateau  of 
Marly  wiihout  this  little  spaniel  under  the 
arm,  which  became  for  her  the  last  mark  of 
favor  and  distinction." 

Madame  des  Ursins  not  only  went 
back  to  Spain,  but  she  went  back  with 
conditions  drawn  up  by  her  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  treaty,  and  accepted  by  the 
King;  and  she,  moreover,  named  her- 
self a  new  French  ambassador,  Amelot, 
in  the  place  of  the  Due  de  Grammont, 
and  Orrv,  whose  talents  as  an  adminis- 
trator  and  financier  of  the  school  of 
Colbert  had  obtained  for  him  a  previous 
mission  to  Spain,  was  also  said  to  give 
her  assistance. 

The  nine  years,  from  1705  to  1714, 
which  followed,  were  the  most  important 
of  Madame  des  Ursins's  existence.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  French  earner  era 
mayor^  Louis  XIV.  would  have  aband- 
oned his  grandson  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Allies.  Spain,  under  the  direction  of  Ma- 
dame des  Ursins,  rose  from  the  lowest 
state  of  prostration  and  abasement.  The 


country  which  foimed  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  ruin  of  Napoleon,  became, 
and  through  her  alone  for  a  time,  the 
single  theatre  where  the  glory  of  Louis 
XI V.  was  not  overwhelmed  with  disas- 
ter. Almanza  and  Villaviciosa  came  in 
to  balance  the  evil  fortune  of  Ramilies, 
Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet.  The  vic- 
tory of  Almanza  in  1707,  which  con- 
secrated by  a  brilliant  victory  the  regal 
power  of  Philip  V.  in  Spain,  had  been  in 
great  part  prepared  by  the  careful  ad- 
ministration and  great  reforms  of  the 
Princesse  des  Ursins.  Four  years  before 
Almanza,  Amelot  WM'ote  in  one  of  his 
despatches,  that  Philip  V.  had  neither 
troops,  nor  anns,  nor  artiUory;  his  do- 
mestics were  not  paid,  and  his  body- 
guard, dying  of  hunger,  went  to  eat  the 
scraps  which  were  distributed  at  the 
gates  of  the  convents.  Even  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  failure  of  the  siege  of 
Barcelona,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  Philip  Y.,  with  his  Queen  at 
Biirgos,  and  Madrid  occupied  by  his 
rival,  was  as  little  the  King  of  Spain  as 
was  Charles  YII.  of  France  at  Bourges. 
Berwick  had  declared  that  all  was  lost 
in  Estremadnra  and  Castillo,  and  that 
nothing:  remained  for  the  Kinor  but  to 
fly  to  the  mountains  of  the  north  of 
Spain,  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
frontier  of  France.  Three  parts  of  Spain 
were  in  possession  of  the  Austrian  prince 
who  claimed  the  succession  of  Charles 
II.  The  great  mass  of  the  grandees  de- 
serted to  the  side  of  the  Archduke,  who 
was  proclaimed  in  Madrid  under  the 
title  of  Charles  IIL  Even  the  Cardinal 
Portocarrero,  the  founder  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty  in  Spain,  obeyed  the  dictates 
of  resentment  at  the  disgrace  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  embraced  openly 
the  cause  of  the  lival  of  Philip  V.,  and 
opened  the  gates  of  Toledo  to  his  ene- 
mies. He  illuminated  his  palace,  had  the 
Te  Demn  sung  in  the  cathedral,  gave  a 
splendid  banquet  to  the  officers  of  the 
army  of  the  Allies,  at  which  they  drank 
to  the  health  of  Charles  IIL,  King  of 
Spain,  and  gave  a  public  benediction  to 
the  standards  of  the  Austrian  pretender. 
But  the  cause  of  Philip  V.  had  been 
embraced  by  the  people  in  the  capital. 
The  populace  made  use  of  every  hostile 
device,  some  of  them  of  unparalleled 
strangeness,  for  the  destruction  and  dis- 
comfort of  his  enemies,  and  peasants  in 
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the  country  came  in  bodies  to  the  King 
supplicating  delivery  from  the  yoke  of 
the  grandees  who  overrode  them  with 
exactions.  The  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain  remained  faithful  to  the 
adopted  heir  of  their  last  sovereign. 
Madame  des  Ursins  took  admirable  ad- 
vantage of  this  popular  enthusiasm.  By 
her  addresses,  by  her  letters,  and  by  the 
applications  she  directed,  she  obtained 
voluntary  gifts  for  the  support  of  the 
army  of  the  King ;  8,000  pistoles  from 
the  province  of  Burgos,  from  another 
province  15,000,  and  much  greater  con- 
tributions from  the  richest  cities  of  Anda- 
lusia. Money  and  bread  and  clothes  ar- 
rived in  abundance  at  the  camp  of  Ber- 
wick, and  the  king  of  Spain  had  a  satis- 
faction long  unknown  to  any  monarch  in 
the  country,  that  of  having  his  troops 
well  paid  and  fed.  He  was  transported 
with  this  wonderful  good  fortune,  and 
immediately  wrote  a  letter  of  the  warm- 
est thanks  and  acknowledgments  for 
the  devotion  of  the  lady  who  had  pro- 
cured such  an  unexpected  result  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  his  peril.  One  of  her 
letters  from  Burgos  to  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  at  this  time  gave  a  lively  idea  of 
the  straits  to  which  the  royal  family  was 
driven,  and  of  the  life  of  Madame  des 
Ursins. 

*'  T  will  give  you  the  description  of  my 
apartment  to  amuse  you.  It  consists  of  a 
smgle  piece,  which  is  not  more  than  twelve 
feet  wide  in  any  direction.  A  large  window, 
which  docs  not  shut,  exposed  to  the  south, 
occupies  all  one  side.  A  door,  very  low, 
serves  me  for  a  passage  into  the  chamber  of 
the  Queen,  and  the  door  leads  to  a  windy 
passage  where  I  do  not  venture  to  go,  al- 
though two  or  three  lamps  are  always  burn- 
ing there,  for  it  is  so  badly  paved  that  I  might 
break  my  neck.  I  cannot  say  the  walls  are 
white,  for  they  are  very  dirty.  My  travel- 
ling-bed, with  a  camp-stool  and  a  deal  table, 
is  the  only  furniture  I  have,  which  last  serves 
me  as  a  writing-table  and  for  eating  the  re- 
mains of  the  Queen's  dinner — for  I  have 
neither  kitchen  nor  money  to  provide  me.  I 
laugh  at  all  that." 

Nevertheless,  after  the  battle  of  Al- 
manz.i,  the  fortunes  of  Philip  V.,  tem- 
poraiily  upraised  by  a  brilliant  victory, 
seemed  to  have  fallen  lower  than  before, 
and  the  energy  of  Madame  des  Ursins 
alone  saved  the  Spanish  monarchy  from 
dismemberment,  and  Philip  from  being  a 
realmlc&s  monarch. 


In  1709,  Louis  XIV.  was  so  hard 
pressed  by  the  Allies,  and  France  so  ex- 
nausted,  that  the  Court  of  Versailles 
seriously  contemplated  the  abandonment 
of  his  grandson.  Philip  V.  himself 
prepared  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate. 
It  was  then  that  all  the  spirit  of  this 
extraordinary  and  intelligent  woman, 
now  seventy-four  years  of  age,  was 
aroused.  "What,  sire!"  said  she  to 
Philip  v.,  "  are  you  a  prince  ?  are  you  a 
man — you  who  treat  your  royal  title  so 
lightly  and  have  feelings  weaker  than  a 
woman  ?  "  Not  only  did  she  renew  again 
all  her  efforts  for  the  recruiting,  disci- 

Eline,  and  support  of  the  Spanish  army, 
ut  she  threw  herself  thoroughly  into 
the  state  of  French  affairs, — wrote  elo- 
quent and  indignant  letters  to  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  propounded  a  scheme 
for  utilizing  anew  the  resources  of  France 
and  tilling  afresh  the  exhausted  treasury 
for  the  purposes  of  the  war ;  and  when 
we  add  to  all  the  political  difficulties 
with  which  she  was  daily  struggling,  the 
illness  of  the  Queen  after  confinement  of 
a  second  son,  and  upon  whom,  as  came' 
rera  niayor^  she  was  obliged  to  be  in 
constant  attendance,  it  must  be  imagined 
that  more  anxieties  and  cares  never  fell 
to  the  lot  of  a  septuagenarian  Jady. 

This  stroke  of  policy  of  hers  at  this 
period  was  of  surprising  audacity,  and 
worthy  of  the  spirit  which  dictated  the 
letters  characterized  by  Madame  de 
Maintenon  as  "  lettres  a  feu  et  a  sang,^'* 
The  Spanish  people  were  so  indignant  at 
what  they  considered  the  treachery  of 
the  French  king  in  contemplating  the 
abandonment  of  his  grandson,  that  the 
old  international  hatred  between  the 
two  nations  was  awakened.  The  French 
residents  in  Madrid  were  in  danger  of 
their  lives.  In  this  state  of  things,  Ma- 
dame des  Ursins  ventured  on  the  most 
daring  act  of  her  life.  She  extracted 
from  the  king  a  decree  which  banbhed 
all  the  French  from  Spain,  and  thus 
threw  the  new  monarchy  on  the  undi- 
vided sympathies  of  the  Spanish  people. 
This  stroke  of  policy  of  Madame  des 
Umns  had  the  happiest  effect  in  recon- 
ciling the  grandees  of  Spain  to  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  The  Princess  was  carrying 
on  two  great  struggles  at  the  same 
time — one  against  the  supporters  of  the 
Archduke,  and  the  other  against  the 
grandees,   who,   like    all    aristocracies, 
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seized  the  opportunity,  when  the  mon- 
archy was  in  this  struggling  condition, 
to  aggrandize  their  privileges  and  pre- 
tensions. The  Spanish  nobility  were 
now  ambitious  of  recovering  some  of 
their  feudal  privileges,  which  they  had 
lost  under  Cljarles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
From  the  beginning  of  her  administra- 
'  tion  she  had  opposed  resolutely  the  pre- 
tensions and  unveiled  the  intrigues  of 
some  and  punished  the  treachery  of 
others  of  the  grandees.  Having  discov- 
ered the  high  treason  of  the  amirante  of 
Castile,  she  had  him  prosecuted  and 
condemned  to  death,  which  caused  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Cell  to  exclaim,  "  Peo- 
ple like  ourselves  ought  not  to  be  treat- 
ed thus !  "  But  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Cell  himself,  having  conspired  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  having  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  betrayed  a  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  was  also  arrested,  and 
died  in  a  state  prison  ;  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Leganez,  another  great  noble, 
was  also  sent  into  captivity  to  France. 

In  fact,  in  almost  every  matter  of  in- 
ternal policy  Madame  desUrsins  follow- 
ed the  example  of  statesmanship  in 
France,  where  not  only  the  repression  of 
oligarchical  power,  but  the  centralization 
and  amplification  of  the  administration, 
had  been  the  aim  of  every  French  Gov- 
ernment from  Philip  Augustus  to  Riche- 
lieu and  Louis  XIY.  Thus  after  Al- 
manza  she  ventured  resolutely  on  a  coup 
d^etaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  chaos  of  Spain, 
where,  up  to  that  time,  every  province 
had  its  own  fueros  ^udcortes^  and  Cata- 
lans and  Arragonese  had  been  as  jealous 
of  Castilians  as  though  they  had  been  of 
different  nations.  But  this  daring  lady 
was  not  content  with  having  to  grapple 
with  the  Archduke  and  his  allies,  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  grandees,  and  with 
the  thousandfold  abuses  of  Spanish  ad- 
ministration and  justice;  she  dared  to 
make  assault  even  on  the  Inquisition, 
and  to  establish  in  Spain  for  the  Spanish 
Church  that  independence  which  the 
Galilean  Church  had  acquired  in  France ; 
— a  proceeding,  however,  which  was 
discouraged  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  wrote 
to  his  grandson,  "Croyez-moi,  vous 
n'6to8  pas  assez  fort  pour  avoir  encore 
vos  libertes  gallicanes." 

The  greatest  proof  of  the  excellence 
of   the  administration  of  Madame  des 
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L^rsins  was  the  devotion  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain  showed  towards  the  cause 
of  Philip  v.,  and  the  final  reconcilement 
of  the  grandees  to  his  government. 
When  the  Archduke,  after  his  victory  at 
Saragossa,  had  opened  again  the  way  to 
Madrid,  and  Philip  Y.  had  again  taken 
his  Court  to  the  north  to  Valiadolid, 
although  the  fugitive  king  had  given 
permission  to  all  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
main in  the  capital,  yet  all  citizens  who 
were  able  deserted  the  city  for  Valiado- 
lid. Even  shop-keepers  and  artisans 
followed  the  general  example ;  and  some 
poor,  and  some  even  infirm,  officers  of 
justice  made  the  journey  to  Valiadolid 
on  foot.  All  houses  and  shops  and 
workshops  were  shut  up.  The  capital 
seemed  a  desert;  and  when  the  allied 
troops  entered  the  city,  and  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  went,  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  horsemen,  to  return  thanks  to 
Nuestra-Senora  de  Atocha^  only  some 
ragged  boys,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  a 
few  maravediSj  cried  Viva  el  Rey  Car- 
los! 

The  grandees  themselves,  in  their 
stately  pride,  were  touched  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people,  and  came  over 
in  a  body  to  the  king;  a  change  of  feel- 
ing, manifested  by  a  letter  to  Louis  XIV., 
signed  by  all  the  leading  nobles,  declar- 
ing their  fidelity  to  his  grandson,  descri- 
bing the  pressing  need  of  his  cause  for 
fresh  assistance,  and  asking  for  French 
co-operation. 

This  application  was  the  proposition 
of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  was 
signed  by  the  Dukes  de  Tlnfantado, 
Popoli,  d'Arcos,  d'Abrantes,  de  Bagneo, 
de  Veraguas,  de  Montellano  de  Bejar, 
the  Condestable  of  Castile,  the  Mar- 
quises de  Almonacid  and  del  Carpio, 
the  Condes  de  Lernos  and  Pefiaranda, 
and  a  crowd  of  others  of  the  greatest 
names  of  Spain ;  only  the  great  Duke 
d'Osuna,  he  who  was  "no  bigger  than  a 
rat,"  always  faithful  to  Philip  V.,  refused 
to  sign,  from  true  motives  of  Castilian 
pride :  he  was  haughtily  discontented 
with  Louis  XIV.,  that  he  should  have 
thought  of  abandoning  his  grandson  and 
Spain,  and  said  Spain  would  suffice  for 
the  work  herself. 

The  joy  of  Louis  XIV.  at  this  letter 

was  immense.     He  read  it  several  times, 

and  agreed  to  send  to  the  assistance  of 

his  grandson  14,000  men.      The  great 
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Vendome,  the  grandson  of  Henri  IV. 
and  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es,  was  sent  as 
general ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
1710,  the  united  Spanish  and  French 
army,  with  Vendome  as  general-in- chief, 
gained  the  great  victory  of  Villaviciosa, 
which  established  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
securely.  The  nobles  of  Spain,  fired 
with  their  new  fidelity,  and  jealous  of 
distinction  under  the  eyes  of  the  famous 
French  general,  fought  with  brilliant 
valor,  and  thousands  of  standards  were 
taken,  of  which  the  French  marshal  made 
a  couch  for  the  first  Bourbon  king  of 
Spain  on  the  night  of  the  victory.  After 
ten  years  of  struggle  and  persecution, 
the  standard  of  the  fleur-de-lis  was  firmly 
planted  in  Spain. 

Madame  des  Ursins,  to  whom  so  large 
a  portion  of  that  success  must  be  attribu- 
ted, was  herself  already  a  grandee  of 
Spain.  She  now  received,  in  company 
with  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  the  title  of 
Her  Highness,  and  the  order  of  the  Gold- 
en Fleece,  with  a  promise  of  a  sovereign 
principality  in  the  Low  Countries. 

In  the  year  1711  everything  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  Philip  V. :  the  Arch- 
duke, his  rival,  was  elected  Emperor. 
His  allies  were  not  inclined  to  confer 
upon  Austria  that  aggrandizement  which 
they  had  refused  to  France,  and  to  create 
another  empire  like  that  of  Charles  V. ; 
they  consequently  refused  to  make  fur- 
ther efforts  in  his  behalf.  Marlborough, 
whose  scientific  blows  had  nearly  laid 
helpless  the  French  monarchy,  fell  into 
disgrace,  and  was  recalled ;  and  in  1712, 
the  French,  under  Villars,  were  enabled 
to  win  the  battle  of  Denain,  and  to  lay 
down  the  basis  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
Madame  des  Ursins,  however,  though 
her  great  work  was  achieved,  still  remain- 
ed in  Spain,  directing  reforms,  adminis- 
trative and  financial,  of  the  Colbert 
character,  with  the  aid  of  the  industrious 
Orry,  and  fighting  with  the  Inquisition. 
Nevertheless  the  Inquisition  was  still 
too  strong  for  her ;  lor,  says  Llorente, 
1,574  persons  were  burnt  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  v.,  and  11,750  subjected  to 
penitential  punishment.  But  the  power 
of  the  Church  in  Spain  was  enormous. 
"The  abuses  of  the  clergy,"  wrote  Ma- 
canaz,  a  jurist  employed  by  Madame  des 
Ursins  to  fight  her  battles,  and  made 
by  her  a  member  of  the  DespachOy  "  have 
weakened  the  royal  power.    The  eccle- 


siastic immunities  only  serve  to  favor 
usurpation  and  disorder.  The  churches 
are  become  the  refuges  of  criminals,  and 
the  right  of  asylum  has  been  extended 
from  these  sacred  edifices  to  adjoining 
houses,  to  shops,  and  whole  neighboring 
quarters.  The  ecclesiastics,  the  monks 
and  the  nuns,  encroach  yearly  on  the 
rights  of  the  King  by  continual  acquisi- 
tion of  secular  property,  which  forth- 
with becomes  exempt  from  taxation. 
The  clergy  have  in  the  State  more  sub- 
jects than  the  King.  The  ambition  of 
some  ministers  has  tolerated  these  abuses 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  enrich- 
ing their  families  with  the  goods  of  the 
Church."  Dangerous  words  these  in 
the  days  of  the  Inquisition,  when  its 
name  made  men's  blood  still  run  cold 
with  terror,  and  its  power  was  sufiicient 
to  lodge  the  greatest  grandee  in  its  dun- 
geons. The  documents  in  which  it  was 
spoken  of  were  consequently  kept  pro- 
foundly secret ;  and  the  very  Council  of 
Castile  first  resolved  to  adopt  the  pre- 
caution, in  their  proceedings  against  the 
Inquisition,  of  voting  by  baUot.  The 
Inquisitors,  it  was  argued,  could  not 
seize  on  the  whole  Council  at  once ;  yet 
even  then  the  Council  was  afraid.  The 
Inquisitors,  working  on  the  religious 
prejudices  of  the  people,  got  up  a  popu- 
lar commotion  at  Madrid  ;  and  Philip 
V.  himself,  and  all  his  Council,  were  too 
terrified  at  the  awful  power  they  were 
confronting  to  follow  the  energetic  ad- 
vice of  Madame  des  Ursins  and  Orry, 
and  abolish  it.  So  the  Inquisition  still 
remained  unshorn  of  much  of  its  terrible 
power ;  yet  the  struggle  of  Madame  des 
Ui*sins  with  it  was  not  wholly  fruitless. 
She  had  found  a  vigorous  and  firjn  ally 
in  England,  who,  since  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  had  maintained  an  ambassador 
in  Madrid ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  the 
palace  of  the  English  ambassador,  and 
every  English  ship  in  a  Spanish  harbor, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  power  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  British  flag  and  the 
British  nationality,  owingto  Madame  des 
Ursins,  alone  braved  the  Inquisition  in 
the  soil  of  Spain,  and  offered  protection 
to  every  victim. 

But  the  reign,  as  it  may  be  called,  of 
the  princess  was  drawing  to  an  end. 
Her  young  protectress  and  friend,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  who  joined  to  the  affec- 
tion of  a  daughter  the  deepest  respect 
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for  her  great  intelligence,  died  at  the  ago 
of  twenty-five  in  1714.  The  heroic 
Marie  Louise,  who  had  given  a  soul  to 
her  weak-minded  husband — who  had 
been  a  wanderer  with  him  in  his  rapid 
and  forced  flight  amidst  the  rugged 
mountains  of  the  Asturias,  where  she  had 
often  to  be  content  with  the  bed  and  fare 
of  a  peasant  and  a  mountaineer,  worn 
out  with  ten  years  of  difficulty,  and  some- 
times of  privation,  during  which  she  was 
subject  to  the  moral  distress  of  seeing 
her  own  father,  the  faithless  Duke  of 
Savoy,  ranged  among  her  enemies — was 
no  more,  and  Madame  des  Ursins  was 
left  alone  with  Philip  V. 

The  position  of  Madame  des  Ursins 
was  now  necessarily  extremely  delicate  ; 
and  in  the  ten  months  which  intervened 
between  the  dealh  of  Marie  Louise 
and  the  second  final  disgrace  of  the 
Princess,  her  conduct  was  not  of  a  na- 
ture to  disarm  jealousy  and  to  avert  the 
venomous  force  of  scandal.  She  should 
have  exercised  greater  precaution,  since 
she  well  knew  that  she  was  detested  by 
the  priests,  and  that  the  grandees  and 
ministers  of  the  Spanish  Court  were  not 
attached  to  her,  but  only  tolerated  the 
ascendancy  of  this  audacious  French  old 
lady,  who  was  satisfied  with  nothing  in 
Spain,  who  carried  her  reforming  mania 
into  everything,  and  had  even  violated 
the  most  inviolable  rules  of  Court  eti- 
quette. Louis  XIV.,  who  detested  all 
meddling  of  women  in  politics,  more- 
over, had  also  only  tolerated  her  as  be- 
ing for  a  time  indispensable,  and  had 
been  highly  indignant  that  Philip  V., 
out  of  gratitude  to  the  Princess,  had 
supported,  with  the  allies,  her  claims  to 
a  sovereign  principality  in  Flanders,  in 
return  for  her  services,  with  such  perti- 
nacity, that  he  delayed  the  signing  of 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Madame  ^es 
Ursins,  however,  in  all  the  pride  of  her 
conscious  superiority,  continued  govern- 
ing Spain  with  a  high  hand.  She  exiled 
one  of  Iier  chief  ministers  from  motives 
of  personal  discontent — she  imprisoned 
two  of  the  greatest  grandees — broke 
with  all  whom  she  considered  her  ene- 
mies, or  even  lukewarm  friends — set 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  was  sent  to  a 
military  command  in  Spain,  at  defiance 
— and  treated  even  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non  with  haughtiness. 

Being  now   close   upon  eighty,  and 


Philip  V.  only  thirty-two,  she  may  have 
imagined  scandal  could  make  nothing  of 
their  relations,  and  she  kept  the  King 
in  leading-strings,  and  hardly  let  him 
out  of  her  sight.  At  the  palace  of  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  to  which  she 
transferred  the  King  from  the  Buen  Re- 
tiro  after  the  death  of  his  queen,  she  had 
a  corridor  made  between  the  monarch's 
apartments  and  her  own.  This  corridor 
gave  rise  to  immense  scandal  in  Madrid. 
Yet  Madame  des  Ursins,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  not  only  chief  political 
adviser  of  the  King,  but  the  governess 
of  his  children,  who  lived  in  her  apait- 
ments  ;  and  the  constant  society  of  the 
young  princes  was  the  chief  consolation 
of  Philip  Y.  for  the  loss  of  Marie  Louise. 

Nevertheless  the  evil  tongues  of  Ma- 
drid made  much  of  the  corridor.  The 
Jesuit  confessor  of  Philip  one  day  during 
an  interview  confided  to  him  that,  both 
in  France  and  Spain,  people  thought 
he  meant  to  marry  her.  *'^  Moi  Pepou- 
ser  !  "  replied  the  King  \*'^  oh  !  pour  cela^ 
Hon  ! "  Fatigued  at  last,  however,  he 
said  to  Madame  des  Ursins,  "  ChercheZ' 
mat  unefemme  ;  nos  tetes-a-tttes  scanda- 
lisent  lepeupleJ*^ 

There  was  at  this  time  at  Madrid,  in  the 
service  of  the  legation  of  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  an  intriguing,  restless,  ambitious 
Italian  priest,  Alberoni  by  name,  who 
had  been  brought  originally  to  Spain  by 
tlie  Duke  of  Vendome.  He  was  himself 
a  Parmesan  by  birth,  and  the  son  of  a 
gardener.  The  great  rdle  which  Madame 
des  Ursins  played  in  Spanish  affairs 
stimulated  his  ambition,  and  he  was  des- 
tined to  outdo  her  and  to  take  her  place. 
He  saw  the  part  which  a  foreigner  might 
play  in  Spanish  politics.  He  allied  him- 
self at  first  with  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
the  Cardinal  del  Guidice,  and  ofl:ered  his 
services  secretly  to  defend  the  Inquisition 
against  the  assaults  of  the  camerera 
mayor.  Then  the  wily  Italian  broke 
apparently  with  Del  Guidice,  and  paid 
his  court  to  Madame  des  Ursins. 

The  Princess  of  Parma  happened  to 
be  among  the  number  of  princesses  who 
were  considered  as  eligible  for  marriage 
with  the  Spanish  king.  She  was,  as  her 
subsequent  history  proved,  one  of  the 
most  intractable,  imperious,  and  domi- 
neering of  ladies — a  royal  virago,  Ma- 
dame des  Ursins  was  naturally  anxious 
that  the  new  Queen  should  be  of  a  pre- 
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cisoly  opposite  character.  Alberoni, 
from  beinf^  at  the  Court  of  Parma,  was 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
princess,  and  on  beins^pei-sonally  consult- 
ed by  Madame  des  Ursins  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Princess  of  Parmn,  assured 
her  that  the  princess  was  one  of  the  most 
docile  of  creatures,  and  that  she  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  establishing  an  em- 
j)ire  as  complete  over  her  as  slie  had 
held  over  the  late  Queen  of  Spain. 

Madame  des  Ursins  was  ravished  at 
this  false  account  of  the  Princess  of 
Parma,  and  despatched  Alberoni  forth- 
with to  negotiate  the  marriage.  Some 
expressions,  however,  of  the  satisfaction 
of  her  enemies  at  the  step  she  had  taken 
reached  her.  After  further  inquiry  she 
became  aware  that  Alberoni  had  de- 
ceived her,  and  she  endeavored  to  stop 
the  marriage  by  sending  a  courier.  The 
courier  arrived  at  Parma  a  day  or  two 
before  the  marriage.  The  Court  of  Par- 
ma got  wind  of  his  errand,  and  had  him 
seized  and  threatened  with  death  if  he 
divulged  a  word  of  his  mission.  Ma- 
dame des  Ursins  set  forth  from  Madrid 
to  meet  the  new  queen  as  cmnerera 
mayor.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  this  re- 
markable woman,  before  she  went  to  en- 
counter the  fiery  young  princess  who 
was  to  annihilate  her  political  existence, 
was  the  establishment  of  an  academy  at 
Madrid,  framed  after  the  model  of  the 
Acadhnie  Fran^aise,  She  had  some 
warnings  of  the  late  which  awaited  her; 
but  she  despised  all.  Everything,  how- 
ever, had  been  arranged  for  her  over- 
throw. The  King  himself  had,  with  con- 
summate cowardice  and  treachery,  and 
with  palpitating  uxoriousness,  sent  his 
wife  full  powers.  Everything  had  been 
arranged  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  King  and 
his  bride,  and  the  Inquisition,  and  the 
old  aristocracy  of  Spain,  for  dismissing 
into  instantaneous  exile  an  aged  lady 
who  had  labored  unceasingly  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  desperate  cause  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  The  Queen-])owa- 
^er,  the  widow  of  Charles  IL,  an  aunt  of 
Elizabeth  Farnese,  had  an  interview  with 
the  new  queen  at  Saint-Jean-Pied-de- 
Port,  as  she  ai)proached  Spain.  The 
Queen-Dowager  was  not  only  a  personal 
enemy  of  Madame  des  Ursins,  but  she 
had  been  thoroughly  tutored  by  the 
Grand  Inquisitor,  Del  Guidice,  who  was 
residing,  like  herself,  at  Bayonne,  as  to 


the  advice  she  should  tender  to  the 
Queen.  Alberoni  saw  the  latter  alone  at 
Pampelunay  and  with  consummate  art 
roused  the  fury  of  the  young  virago  to 
an  unnecessary  pitch  of  exasperation. 

Madame  des  Ursins,  as  catnerera 
may  or ^  had  organized  the  Queen's  house- 
hold. It  was  arranged  that  the  ropl 
marriage  should  tike  place  at  Guada- 
laxara.  She  had  a  last  interview  alone 
with  the  King  at  tiiat  place,  on  the  22d 
of  December,  and  advanced  to  meet  the 
bride  at  Quadraque,  a  small  village 
seven  leagues  farther  on.  The  Prineesse 
des  Ursins  had  not  the  slightest  notion 
of  what  was  awaiting  her — even  the 
cruel  brow  and  scorn  of  the  vixenish 
young  Elizabeth  Farnese  as  she  received 
her  obeisance  were  insufficient  to  pre* 
])are  her  for  what  was  to  come. 
There  are  various  accounts  of  what 
took  place ;  but  the  most  trustworthy 
report  relates  that  when  lefl  alone  with 
Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  latter  burst  forth 
in  a  torrent  of  reproach  on  the  whole  of 
her  administration,  accused  her  of  the 
death  or  exile  of  all  the  great  crandees 
who  had  been  her  enemies,  and  finally, 
lashing  herself  into  fury,  screamed  for  Don 
Antonio  Amazaga,  the  officer  of  the  body- 
guard, and  told  him  ^  to  put  that  mad 
woman  out  of  her  room  " — ^to  arrest  her, 
and  pot  to  leave  her  till  he  had  put  her 
into  a  carriage.  She  then  called  for  the 
groom  of  the  royal  equipages,  and  order- 
ed him  to  get  ready  a  carriage  and  to 
take  the  Princesse  des  Ursins  off  at  once 
to  Bayonne  by  Burgos.  Amazaea  repre- 
sented that  the  King  of  Spain  alone  had 
the  power  to  give  such  orders.  She  de- 
manded with  haughtiness  if  he  had  not 
orders  from  the  King  to  obey  her  in 
everything ;  and  Philip  had  indeed  had 
the  ingratitude  and  cowardice  to  give 
such  orders,  knowing  full  well  what  was 
intended. 

A  strange  but  a  veritable  object  for 
commiseration  was  now  the  Princesse 
des  Ursins.  It  was  night,  the  eve  but 
one  before  Christmas,  and  bitterly  cold 
as  it  is  only  cold  in  central  Spain  and 
Siberia  when  the  earth  is  covered  with 
ice  and  snow.  The  driver  of  the  Prin- 
cess lost  a  hand  with  frost-bite  before 
morning.  Nevertheless  Madame  des 
Ursins,  in  her  eightieth  year,  with  her 
gray  hairs,  in  her  grand  Court  dress, 
was  bundled  into  a  carriage  and  started 
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without  a  change  of  raiment,  without 
beinsT  allowed  to  alter  her  cumbersome 
head-dress,  without  money,  and  without 
a  single  means  of  protection  against  the 
cold.  Never  was  disgrace  in  the  world 
more  unforeseen,  and  hardly  ever  more 
undeserved.  What  must  not  the  tower- 
ing pride  of  the  high-born  lady,  with 
her  quick  and  vast  intelligence,  have 
suffered  in  that  long  and  terrible  Sibe- 
rian ride,  deprived  as  she  was  of  every 
necessary !  This  was  the  end  of  the  ser- 
vice of  kings, — to  be  rolled  off  at  a 
minute's  notice  throufxh  a  ni^rht  of  arctic 
severity,  seated  between  two  body- 
guards, without  a  mantle  to  wrap  round 
her,  and  without  a  vestige  of  food  or  a 
single  restorative.  What  emotions  must 
have  passed  through  the  brain  of  this 
extraordinary  woman  during  that  bitter 
night!  We  may  imagine,  but  cannot 
know;  for  she  never  spoke  a  word  to 
either  of  her  guards  till  the  morning, 
when  they  stopped  to  refresh  the  horses. 
And  so  across  Spain — across  desert, 
hotelless  Spain,  where  at  that  time  neith- 
er bed  nor  food  was  to  be  had  beyond 
such  as  were  fit  for  muleteers — travelled 
the  Princess.  Her  resignation  was  as- 
tonishing; her  guards  remembered  it 
with  admiration  to  their  dying  days. 
This  dreadful  journey  lasted  three  weeks 
— three  weeks  of  every  kind  of  privation 
— till  she  reached  Saint- Jean-deLuz,  on 
the  14th  of  January ;  and  yet  not  a  tear, 
not  a  single  regret,  not  a  single  com- 
plaint at  all  the  hardships  and  suffering 
she  underwent,  or  at  the  ingratitude  and 
rigor  of  the  King  or  his  new  Queen,  es- 
caped her. 

Such  was  her  exit  from  Spain,  which 
she  had  entered  ten  years  before  in 
triumph  and  in  the  full  blaze  of  summer, 
when  every  town  on  the  road  from 
Madrid  to  Burgos  was  full  of  specta- 
tors assembled  from  the  capital,  and 
iudeed  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to 


clap  their  hands,  to  wave  som^yreros^ 
and  to  shout  her  welcome  back  to 
Spain, — when  the  King  and  Queen 
themselves  advanced  two  leagues  from 
the  capital  to  meet  her  and  embrace  her 
with  affection. 

What  need  to  relate  the  subsequent 
neglect  she  met  with  from  the  moribund 
Louis  XIV.  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
on  her  arrival  in  France  ?  She  who 
had  lived  in  royal  state  in  Madrid,  with- 
guards  in  her  antechamber  and  about 
her  carriage,  was  reduced  at  Versailles, 
whither  she  went  to  have  a  solitary 
audience  with  the  King,  to  lodge  with 
the  wife  of  a  clerk  of  the  office  of  foreign 
affairs. 

She  finally  retired  to  Rome,  the  con- 
genial retreat  of  fallen  greatness,  where 
she  received  immense  respect  from  the 
Pope  and  cardinals  ;  where,  too,  she 
received  some  tokens  of  consideration 
from  Philip  V.  as  atonement  for  the 
past.  There  she  lived  in  intimacy  with 
the  exiled  and  discrowned  i*ace  of 
Stuart ;  and  there  ultimately  she  came 
face  to  face  with  both  Del  Guidice  and 
Alberoni,  the  authors  of  her  disgrace, 
both  vagrant  and  in  exile ;  and  there 
she  died,  with  her  lucid  intelligence 
vigorous  and  active,  in  1722,  in  her 
eighty-seventh  vear. 

The  pages  of  St.  Simon,  where  he  de- 
scribes his  interviews  with  Madame  des 
Ursins,  are  among  the  most  curious  of 
his  Memoirs  ;  and  although  not  person- 
ally inclined  towards  her,  on  account  of 
his  relations  with  her  enemy  the  Regent, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  plots 
against  the  throne  of  Philip  V.,  yet  he 
does  full  justice  to  her  courage,  her 
powers  of  application,  and  her  wonder- 
ful intelligence  ;  and  declared  that  "  her 
life  deserved  to  be  written,  since  it 
would  hold  a  place  among  the  most  curi- 
ous portions  of  history  of  the  time  in 
which  she  lived." 
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The  central  idea  of  modern  science  is 
force.     Of  this  force  it  is  supposed  there 

*  Lc  SoUil.  Par  Am^d^e  Guillemiji.  Paris : 
Hacliette  et  Cie.    1 869. 

Researches  on  Solar  Physics.  By  Warren  de 
LA  Rue,  Esq.,  Ph  D,  F.rIs.,  F,R.A.S.,  Balfour 


is  a  certain   quantity  in   the    universe 

Stewart,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Superintendent  of  Uie 
Kew  Observatory,  and  Benjamin  Lobwy,  Esq., 
Observer.  First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.  Lon- 
don: Taylor  and  Francis.  1865-9.  (Printed  for 
private  circulatioji.) 
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which  can  neither  be  ])hy8ically  lessened 
nor  increased.  It  may  be  passive,  like 
the  slumberinc:  electricitv  in  an  nnexci- 
ted  body,  in  which  case  it  is  called  po- 
tential energy  ;  or  it  may  wake  up  into 
resistless  activity,  like  the  same  element 
in  an  exploding  thunderbolt,  and  then  it 
is  known  (perhaps  felt)  as  actual  or  dy- 
namic energy.  All  the  forms  of  force 
are  said  to  be  related,  and  all  admit  of 
mutual  conversion ;  but  whatever  char- 
acter they  assume,  and  whether  kept  in 
daily  circulation  or  buried  in  some  sub- 
terranean storehouse  for  ages,  the  sum- 
total  of  power  is  alleged  to  remain  pre- 
cisely and  unchangeably  the  same.  It  is 
a  something  which  lie  only  who  created 
can  diminish  or  destroy. 

For  us,  in  this  planet,  the  sun  is  the 
chief  fountain  of  force.  The  mechanical 
labor  alone  which  our  luminary  performs 
in  the  world  is  prodigious,  and  his  agen- 
cy in  some  of  the  commonest  transac- 
tions is  popularly  unsuspected.  Ask  a 
rustic  miller  wliat  turns  his  watermill, 
and  he  would  regard  it  as  a  pure  mock- 
ery were  he  told  that  it  was  tlie  sun.  It 
is  certainly  the  stream  which  drives  the 
wheel,  and  as  certainly  it  is  the  earth's 
gravity  which  draws  the  fluid  down  to 
the  lowest  level  it  can  find.  ]3ut  what 
lifted  that  fluid  to  the  heights  from  which 
it  has  so  noisily  descended?  Clearly  the 
bright  but  distant  orb,  without  which 
there  would  be  no  rain  to  fill  the  channel 
and  no  moisture  to  feed  the  springs. 

And  what  works  that  windmill  whose 
sails  are  circling  so  merrily  on  the  neigh- 
boring hill  ?  There  again  we  have  the 
same  great  agent  employed — stronger 
than  the  strongest  giant,  meeker  than 
the  huniblest  turnspit ;  for  it  is  he  who 
sets  the  air  in  motion,  and  refreshes  the 
earth  with  zephyrs,  or  purifies  it  with  the 
storm  and  tempest.  But  surely,  it  might 
be  said,  the  horse  which  drags  yonder 
heavy  load,  and  the  locomotive  which 
transports  yonder  heavier  train,  accom- 
plish their  tasks,  the  one  by  virtue  of  its 
muscles,  the  other  by  virtue  of  its  steam, 
and  this  without  the  slightest  help  from 
your  puissant  sun  ?  Do  they  ?  Not  a 
morsel  of  duty  could  they  perforin  had 
he  not  given  them  the  means !  For 
without  him  there  could  have  been  no 
vegetable  life  to  supply  the  animal  with 
food,  or  to  replenish  its  iron  substitute 
with  fuel.     It  is  to  the  sun,  too,  that  we 


ourselves  owe  the  power  of  performing 
the  simplest  ])hysical  acts,  for  it  is  he 
who  is  our  helper  if  we  shake  a  friend  by 
the  hand,  and  our  accomplice  if  weknocK 
an  adversary  down.  In  fact,  trace  mat- 
ters back  sufficiently  far — a  few  steps 
will  generally  be  enough — and  we  shall 
discover  that  all  mechanical  activity 
must,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  or  intervention  of  this 
miniatro  maggior  ddla  naturay  as  Dante 
calls  the  sim.  The  very  tides  which 
appear  to  be  so  emphatically  under  the 
sway  of  the  moon  are  no  exceptions  to 
this  law  ;  for  how  could  the  seas  respond 
to  the  lunar  solicitations  if  they  were 
converted  into  solid  masses  of  ico,  as 
they  would  infallibly  be  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  rays  ?  *  Considering,  indeed, 
how  all  animal  and  vegetable  existence 
is  dependent  upon  the  solar  enrip.nationii. 
Professor  Tyndall  is  abundantly  justified 
in  his  assertion  that  "  we  are  not  only 
in  a  poetical  sense,  but  in  a  mechanical 
sense,  the  children  of  the  sun." 

From  this  orb  there  stream  down 
upon  us  three  distinct  forms  of  influence 
— the  luminous,  the  calorific,  the  chemi- 
cal. IIow  light  develops  force,  how  it 
sets  bodies  to  work  at  its  bidding,  may 
be  seen  in  its  action  on  plants.  A  laurel 
leaf  introduced  into  a  receiver  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  hydrogen,  as  Boussingault 
shows,  produces  no  effect  whilst  kept  in 
perfect  darkness;  take  it  into  sunshine, 
and  that  leaf  becomes  inspired  with  en- 
ergy ;  it  tears  the  elements  of  the  acid 
asunder,  appropriates  the  carbon  to  its 
use,  and  is  prepared  to  deliver  up  the 
oxygen  for  the  genend  purposes  ot  crea- 
tion. So  long  as  a  vegetable  is  retained 
in  profotmd  obscurity  its  leaves  appear 
to  be  asleep ;  they  can  only  exhale — we 
had  almost  said  dream  out — carbonic 
acid;  and  it  is  not  until  placed  under 
the  stimulus  of  light  that  they  become 
sensitive,  and  wake  up  to  do  their  ap- 
pointed work. 

IIow  the  chemical  rays  excite  molecu- 
lar action  may  be  briefly  indicated  by 
referring  to  their  effect  upon  a  mixture 

*  Pcrhnps  volcanic  eruptions,  earthquakeSi  and 
tlic  energies  derived  from  tbo  internal  heat  of  tha 
globe  may  seem  to  be  purely  domestic  transac- 
tions ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  tliat  veiy 
heat  may  not  have  been  a  legacy  from  the  sun,  or 
our  share  of  the  great  solar  inheritance  when  the 
earth  entered  upon  its  planetary  career. 
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of  chlorine  and  hydrogen.  Kept  for  a 
time  in  darkness,  these  two  gases,  though 
eager  to  combine  and  form  liydrochloric 
acid,  remain  silent  and  insulated ;  but 
turn  on  a  current  of  sunshine,  and  in  a 
moment  or  two  an  explosion  ensues,  and 
the  union  is  effected  with  such  violence 
that  the  vessel  may  be  shattered  to  frag- 
ments. By  way  of  estimating  the  sun's 
chemical  power,  Bunsen  and  Roscoe 
calculated  that  if  our  earth  were  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  these  two 
gases,  to  the  depth  of  about  thirty-eight 
yards,  the  letting  in  of  his  light  fully  for 
a  single  minute  would  convert  the  whole 
into  an  ocean  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

But  it  is  the  sun's  heat  which  will  af- 
ford us  the  readiest  and  most  familiar 
illustrations  of  his  force.  His  issue  of 
caloric  has  been  variously  represented. 
According  to  Sir  J.  Ilerschel,  it  would 
melt  a  pillar  of  ice  1,590  square  miles  at 
its  base  and  194,626  miles  in  height  in 
one  second  of  time.  Accordiug  to 
Pouillet,  it  woifld  liquefy  a  shell  of  ice 
ten  and  a  half  miles  thick  in  a  single  day, 
though  it  encompassed  the  entire  orb. 
According  to  Professor  Tyndall,  it  is 
equal  to  the  heat  which  would  be  yielded 
by  a  seam  of  coal  sixteen  and  a  half 
miles  in  depth  were  it  fired  and  re- 
duced to  ashes.  Large  figures  are  gen- 
erally very  bewildering,  and  when  M.Guil- 
lemin*  expresses  the  sun's  deliveries  of 
caloric  by  a  row  of  twenty-five  ciphers 
preceded  by  4,847,  the  effect  upon  the 
imagination  is  benumbing  rather  than 
exciting. 

But  the  matter  may  be  put  in  a  more 
simple  and  accessible  form.  Calculating 
the  caloric  yielded  by  each  square  foot 
of  the  sun's  surface  every  hour,  as  equi- 
valent to  that  which  would  be  given  out 
by  the  combustion  of  1,500  lbs.  of  coal, 
this  would  accomplish  the  work  of  \i\> 
wards  of  7,000  horses.  There  is  some- 
thing overpowering  in  this  conception 
when  we  consider  that  it  applies  to  the 
entire  superficies  of  an  enormous  globe 
of  more  than  880,000  miles  in  diameter, 

*  M.  Guillemin's  work  on  the  sun  is  one  of 
those  agreeable  productions  which  take  off  all 
stiffness  from  scientific  topics,  and  put  matters  in 
so  popular  a  form  that  no  reader  need  wrinkle 
his  bro\^^3  in  the  vain  effort  to  understand  what 
the  writer  means,  or  what  the  facts  implj-.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated,  and  is  inspired  with  French 
vivacity  from  first  to  last.  (Published  by  Scrib- 
ner  ±  Co.,  New  York.) 


and  not  to  a  few  selected  spots.  TVe 
may  have  here  and  there  on  our  own 
planet  steam  engines  doing  the  work  of 
innumerable  quadrupeds,  but  the  idea 
of  several  thousands  clustered — concer- 
trated,  we  may  say — on  each  square  foot 
of  the  sun's  area,  and  exerting  their  en- 
ergies incessantly,  is  one  which  we  can- 
not compass  with  much  sense  of  success. 

Let  u^,  however,  transfer  the  question 
of  solar  power  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Our  glpbe,  of  course,  intercepts 
but  a  fractional  part  of  these  burnmg 
emanations  —  only  about  sigoo^oooi^^ 
of  the  whole,  according  to  Herschel. 
But,  relatively  small,  they  are  intrinsi- 
cally enormous,  for  M.  Guillemin  ob- 
serves that  the  quantity  poured  upon  a 
single  hectare  of  ground  (2 '47  acres)  de- 
velops, under  a  thousand  various  forn)s, 
as  much  force  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
continued  labor  of  4,163  horses.  The 
vast  amount  of  work  our  luminary  could, 
therefore,  execute  as  a  mechanical  agent 
by  means  of  his  rays,  even  in  the  diffuse 
condition  in  which  they  reach  this  planet, 
has  not  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
curious  inquirers.  Indeed,  we  might 
say  that  the  waste  of  valuable  sunshine 
which  might  do  the  duty  of  all  the 
steam  engines  in  the  world,  has  excited 
the  displeasure  (wrath  might  be  a  better 
word)  of  more  than  one  scientific  econo- 
mist. There  are  people  who  will  always 
be  indignant  to  think  that  Niagara  can- 
not be  employed  to  turn  mills  for  grind- 
ing our  corn,  and  Vesuvius  converted 
into  a  forge  to  melt  metal  on  the  most 
stupendous  scale.  We  plead  guilty  to 
a  touch  of  the  same  temper.  But,  with- 
out indulging  in  philosophical  covetous- 
ness,  is  it  not  distressing  to  know  that  the 
beams  which  play  so  unprofitably,  in  some 
respects,  on  many  parts  of  our  earth, 
might,  if  properly  impounded  and  har- 
nessed to  cunningly-constructed  ma- 
chines, be  compelled  to  serve  mankind  in 
a  very  useful  and  lucrative  capacity  ? 

So,  at  least,  thinks  Monsieur  Mouchot. 

On  a  fine  day,  at  Paris,  it  was  found 
that  the  sun's  rays,  playing  upon  a  sur- 
face of  one  square  metre  (1*196  yards) 
communicated  as  much  heat  every 
minute  as  would  suffice  to  raise  at  least 
one  litre  (1'76  pints)  of  ice-cold  water  to 
the  boiling  point.  In  other  words,  says 
our  Frenchman,  its  effect  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  theoretical  duty  of  a  single 
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horse-power  ste«im  engine.  There  arc 
places,  however,  on  onr  globe  where  the 
sky  is  clearer,  the  soil  more  arid,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  Lord  of  Day  is 
known  to  stalk  in  burning  splendor. 
Could  not  some  of  this  radiance  be  cap- 
tured bv  means  of  what  M.  Mouchot  calls 
solar  receivers  ?  He  announces  that  he 
has  taken  some  practical  steps  towards 
the  solution  of  this  question.  So  far 
back  as  1861  he  showed  the  possibility 
of  working  a  hot  air  engine  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  sun's  rays.  Subse- 
quently, having  ascertained  that  he  could 
generate  seventeen  litres  of  vaj)or  in  a 
minute  bv  the  u^e  of  a  silver  reflector, 
he  attempted  to  drive  a  small  steam-en- 

ffrne  by  the  agency  of  arrested  sunshine, 
n  1806  he  succeeded.  Since,  however, 
his  experiments  were  made  upon  a  re- 
stricted scale,  this  ingenious  Frenchman 
recommends  that  they  should  be  repeat- 
ed in  tropical  countries,  and  with  re- 
ceivers of  more  magnificent  dimensions. 
In  his  enthusiasm  he  even  indulges  the 
hope  that  some  day  the  invention  will 
be  transferred  to  tlie  deserts,  where  in- 
dustry will  settle  down,  and  establish 
important  works  for  the  sake  of  the 
superior  sunshine  which  those  glowing 
tracts  afford.  Who  will  not  sympathize 
with  M.  Mouchot  on  learning  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  experiments,  it  would  be 
practicable  to  collect,  in  an  inexpensive 
wav,  fullv  three-fifths  of  the  solar  heat 
which  falls  upon  our  earth  ?  Is  it  not  a 
matter  for  many  groans,  that  whilst  the 
sum  of  the  sun's  influence  upon  our  pla- 
net has  been  computed  as  equivalent  to 
the  labor  of  217,316,000,000,000  horses 
toiling  day  and  night,  not  a  single  pa- 
tent, so  far  as  we  know,  has  been  taken 
out  for  an  engine  to  be  directly  work- 
ed bv  sunbeams.  Ours  is  certainlv  a 
wasteful  world.  A  large  portion  of  the 
warmth  wo  might  extract  from  our  coal 
goes  idly  up  our  chimneys;  and  it  seems 
that  the  cheaper  caloric  which  is  sent  us 
from  our  luminarv  is  allowed  to  flow 
back  into  space  without  driving  (by  its 
immediate  action)  so  much  as  a  coffee- 
mill,  or  performing  any  artificial  mechan- 
ical dutv  for  mankind. 

Whence,  however,  proceeds  the  heat 
which  the  sun  thus  prodigally  emits?  In 
our  own  j^lanet,  combustion — that  is  to 
say,  chemical  combination — is  the  chief 
source  of  native  caloric.    But  if  a  simt. 


lar  process  were  in  progress  on  the  cen- 
tral orb,  it  must  sooner  or  later  come  to 
a  conclusion;  and  though  we  cannot 
read  the  history  of  the  sun  at  large,  yet 
it  is  in  our  power  to  grope  backwards, 
and  judge  whether  such  an  operation 
can  have  been  in  force  during  his  regis- 
tered existence.  Now,  Professor  \V. 
Thomson  says  that  the  "chemical  theory 
is  quite  insufficient,  because  the  most 
energetic  chemical  action  we  know,  tak- 
ing place  between  substances  amounting 
to  the  whole  sun's  mass,  would  only 
generate  about  3,000  years'  heat.**  Iti 
therefore,  our  luminary  had  been  de- 
pendent upon  his  own  treasures  of  in- 
flammable material,  he  must  have  been 
a  dead,  dark  mass  when  Adam  left 
Paradise,  and  could  have  had  no  visible 
existence  when  Joshua  is  reported  to 
have  held  him  spell-bound  for  a  whole 
day  upon  Gibeon.  And  during  those 
3,000  years  his  energies  must  have  varied 
not  only  sensibly,  but  seriously;  for, 
however  well  "coaled"  the  orb  might 
be  when  his  career  as  the  giver  of  light 
commenced,  yet,  selt-sustained,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  he  could  have 
))reserved  the  same  steady  glow  through- 
out the  whole  period  of  human  experi- 
ence. Professor  Tyndall  computes  that 
if  the  sun  had  been  a  great  block  of 
coal,  supplied  with  as  much  oxygen  as 
would  enable  him  to  uphold  the  existing 
rate  of  radiation,  the  whole  of  his  sub- 
stance would  have  been  consumed  in 
5,000  years.  Kindled  at  the  birth  of 
Adam,  his  very  embers  woidd  now  have 
ceased  to  gleam. 

We  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to 
some  more  efficient  theory  than  that  of 
simple  cori3bustion.  That  the  luminary 
shines  by  virtue  of  some  mysterious 
property  of  his  own  is  as  inadmissible  as 
the  idea  of  those  perpetual  lamps,  fed  by 
their  own  imrencwed  fuel,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  ancient 
sepulchres,  but  of  which  no  specimen  is 
to  be  seen  in  any  modern  cemetery  or 
antiquarian  cabinet.  Perhaps  the  most 
inviting  hypothesis  is  the  meteoric. 

There  is  manifestly  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  spare  matter  in  the  universe. 
We  will  not  call  it  waste  matter — the 
refuse  left  by  the  Creator  when  the  work 
of  world-making  was  completed,  as  Dr. 
Whewell  suggested — but  round  the  son, 
and  p«"~'    ■  ''^'  round  the  earth,  and  poa- 
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sibly  round  each  planet,*  small  bodies 
are  continually  revolving.  These  are,  of 
coarse,  too  diminutive  to  be  ranked  as 
satellites ;  but  occasionally  some  of  them 
are  seen  flashing  through  the  air,  whilst 
others,  though  more  rarely,  are  over- 
powered by  the  earth's  gravity  and 
dragged  to  the  ground.  Looking  up  at 
the  sky  on  any  clear  evening,  it  would 
be  strange  if  the  eye  did  not  catch  a 
glance  of  some  meteor  suddenly  kindled 
and  as  suddenly  extinguished.  On  cer- 
tain nights  in  August  and  November — 
classical  nights  for  the  astronomers—^ 
thousands  of  these  splendid  objects  have 
been  counted.  It  was  computed,  from 
observations  at  Boston  (U.  S.),  that  on 
one  occasion  not  less  than  240,000  swept 
through  the  atmosphere  in  the  course  of 
nine  hours;  and  there  are  few  persons 
in  this  country  who  will  not  remember 
the  magnificent  display  of  1866,  when 
our  planet  seemed  to  be  undergoing 
bomliardment  from  some  rival  orb,  and 
the  shells  fell  in  showers  through  the  air 
— harmlessly,  thank  Heaven  ! — for  if  the 
skyey  artillery  had  been  pointed  direct 
at  our  globe,  instead  of  hurling  its 
missiles  over  our  heads,  what  a  bat- 
tered appearance  the  poor  earth  might 
have  presented  when  the  combat  was 
concluded  and  the  foe  had  retired  I 

Now,  when  one  of  these  vagrant 
masses  alights  upon  our  globe  it  is  found 
to  be  in  so  highly  heated  a  condition 
that  it  cannot  be  handled  ;  or  should  it 
remain  undiscovered  for  months  or  years, 
we  know  from  the  signs  of  superficial 
fusion,  though  its  substance  consists  of 
stone  or  iron,  that  a  vast  quantity  of 
caloric  must  have  been  developed  duiing 
its  transit  through  the  air.  Mr.  Sy- 
monds,  who  witnessed  the  fall  of  a  mass 
of  meteoric  iron  in  1844,  in  a  pass  near 
the  river  Mocorita,  in  South  America, 
went  immediately  to  the  spot,  but  could 
not  approach  nearer  than  ten  or  twelve 
yards  on  account  of  the  heat ;  the  soil 
was  bubbling  up  around  it  for  the  same 
reason,  and  the  piedra  de  Jierro^  so  far 
as  it  was  not  imbedded  in  the  ground, 
was  glowing  intensely. 

This  caloric  cannot-  come,  to  any  ex- 
tent at  least,  from  combustion,  for  we 
might  as  well  expect  a  cannon-ball  to 
burst  into  a  blaze  as  a  lump  of  meteoric 

•  Saturn's  rings  may  be  thus  constitwtod. 


iron ;  nor  can  it  have  been  imported 
from  abroad  by  the  body  itself,  as 
might  have  been  the  case  if  aerolites 
had  been  ejected  from  lunar  volcanoes 
in  conformity  with  Laplace's  view.  Ob- 
viously the  elevated  temperature  of 
these  objects  is  due  to  the  friction  en- 
countered in  the  atmosphere,  and  to  the 
concussion  sustained  by  the  fall.  Can 
we  doubt,  then,  that  the  impact  of  such 
masses,  showered  into  the  sun  by  mill- 
ions— all  their  arrested  motion  converted 
into  heat — would  feed  the  solar  furnace 
to  some  notable  extent  ? 

Nor  will  it  be  deemed  a  fact  without 
significance  that  the  elements  discovered 
in  the  sun  are  correspondent  in  character 
with  those  discovered  in  meteoric  stones. 
In  other  words,  on  applying  the  spectro- 
scope to  the  solar  atmosphere  no  sub- 
stance can  be  detected  there  which  may 
not  be  found  in  the  lumps  of  fuel 
dropped  by  the  way,  and  left  with  us  as 
if  for  the  very  purpose  of  analysis.  The 
singular  prominence  of  the  iron  lines  in 
the  spectrum  cannot  fail  to  prove  sug- 
gestive when  we  remember  that  the  same 
metal  forms  the  chief  constituent  of 
many  of  the  masses  which  have  fallen 
from  our  sky,  though,  as  M.  Meunier 
says,  it  is  more  characteristic  of  ancient 
than  of  modern  descents.  Nickel,  co- 
balt, copper,  zinc,  sodium,  potassium, 
calcium,  aluminum,  hydrogen,  and  other 
elements  which  have  already  revealed 
themselves  in  the  sun,  are  common  com- 
ponents of  these  captured  ramblers. 

It  is  true  that  meteoritee  exhibit  still 
more  numerous  points  of  concurrence 
with  the  materials  of  our  globe,  for 
about  thirty  of  our  elementary  bodies 
have  been  traced  in  them  on  the  one 
hand,  whilst,  on  the  other,  no  purely  for- 
eign substance  has  yet  been  detected ; 
but  the  discoveries  in  the  solar  world  are 
by  no  means  completed,  and  the  commu- 
nity of  matter  which  has  recently  been 
established  suggests  that  there  may  have 
been  in  ancient  days,  as  there  may  be 
in  future  times,  something  more  than  a 
casual  connection  between  the  wandering 
masses  of  space  and  the  great  orb  whose 
gravity  governs  the  whole  system. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  theoiy,  that  it  does  not  in- 
volve the  idea  of  combustion  in  the  or- 
dinary sense.  It  is  not  coal,  or  coke,  or 
other  inflammable  material  which  is  sup- 
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posed  to  be  carted  ofT  to  the  sun.  The 
meteors  produce  heat  chiefly  by  their 
concussion.  Doubtless,  there  are  many 
persons  to  whom  this  will  appear  a  very 
unsatisfactory  source  of  caloric.  A 
smith  may  hammer  a  piece  of  iron  till 
it  becomes  red-hot,  but  how  many  Cy- 
clops would  be  required  to  keep  a  whole 
anvil  glowing  from  day  to  day  ?  Yet,  if 
we  take  a  few  calculations  as  proximate- 
ly correct,  it  will  be  seen  what  prodigi- 
ous results  may  arise  from  the  simple  ar- 
rest of  motion.  It  was  computed  by 
Mayer,  the  great  patron  of  the  theory, 
that  a  cosmical  fragment  hurlinjr  itself 
upon  the  central  orb  at  a  speed  of  from 
445,750  to  630,400  metres  per  second, 
would  produce  from  4,000  to  9,200  times 
more  heat  by  its  simple  shock  than  a 
similar  quantity  of  coal  would  by  its 
combustion.  One  of  our  eminent  physi- 
cists asserts,  that  if  the  earth  were  sud- 
denly halted  in  its  course,  and  allowed  to 
descend  by  its  gravity  to  the  sun,  the 
caloric  generated  by  the  blow  would  be 
equal  to  that  developed  by  the  combus- 
tion of  5,600  worlds  of  solid  carbon. 
Professor  \V.  Thomson  estimated  the 
effect  which  most  of  the  pianists  would 
produce  if  they  were  similarly  flung  upon 
the  parent  orb.  Whilst  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  the  precipitation  of  our  earth 
in  a  direct  line  would  of  itself  maintain 
the  sun's  present  issues  of  heat  for  nearly 
1 00  years,  Mars,  by  his  concussion,  would 
afford  a  suj)ply  for  about  twelve  and 
three-quarter  years.  Little  Mercury, 
short  as  is  the  distance  he  would  tumble, 
would  represent  something  more  than  a 
few  scuttles  full  of  fuel  cast  upon  the 
central  fire,  for  he  would  be  able  to  keep 
it  alive  for  about  six  and  a  half  years. 
If  Saturn,  though  light  as  cork,  were  to 
"  shoot  madly  "  from  his  sphere,  the  ter- 
rible momentum  he  would  acquire  during 
his  descent  would  contribute  9,650  years 
of  heat ;  whilst  Jupiter,  with  his  heavier 
Jiass,  would  charge  the  solar  furnace 
with  caloric  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity 
for  upwards  of  322  centuries.  Thus  the 
eight  planets  of  our  system  (to  say  noth- 
ing of  their  satellites,  or  of  the  mob  of 
asteroids)  would,  if  perpendicularly  pro- 
jected upon  the  sun,  engender  heat  suffi- 
cient to  enable  it  to  preserve  its  present 
status  amongst  the  stars  for  nearly  fitly 
thousand  years. 
But  is  there  adequate  foundation  for 


this  hypothesis?  It  is  a  captivating 
specalation,  for  it  has  the  merit  of  point- 
ing out  an  accessible  sapply  of  fuel  (using 
that  word  in  its  scientific,  and  not  in  its 
conventional  sense),  and  at  the  same 
time  of  converting  the  very  lumber  of 
creation,  as  it  might  be  excusably  deem- 
ed, into  the  most  nseful  and  important 
item  in  the  cosmical  economy.  The 
theory  is  one  also  which  sweeps  shoals 
of  comets  into  its  net,  and  of  these  bodies, 
as  Kepler  observed,  there  are  more  in 
space  than  there  are  fishes  in  the  sea. 
"Alle  diese  Massen,'' says  Mayer,  "stQr- 
zen  mit  einem  heftigen  Stosse  in  ihr 
gemeinsames  Grab."  It  provides  also  a 
kind  of  self-acting  machinery,  by  which 
this  fuel  is  brought  to  the  Bun^s  doors, 
and  flung  into  the  fiames  withont  any 
other  agency — we  had  almost  said  with- 
out any  other  "  stoker  "^-than  gravity 
itself.  Seeing  how  necessary  it  is  for  the 
planetary  household  that  the  solar  caloric 
should  be  carefully  maintained,  could  a 
more  valuable  function  be  assigned  to 
such  matter  than  that  of  keeping  up  the 
great  focal  fires,  especially  if  it  be  the 
wreck  of  shattered  globes,  or  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  system  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  consigned  to  the  dust-bin  of 
creation,  or  allowed  to  litter  the  heavens 
in  revolving  heaps  ? 

Fascinating,  however,  as  this  theory 
may  be,  it  is  right  to  remember  that  it  is 
looked  upon  by  many  as  little  more  than 
a  scientific  castle  in  the  air.  There  is  no 
proof  that  meteors  are  shot  down  upon 
the  sun  in  such  profusion,  and  with  such 
wonderful  regularity,   as  to  keep  the 

freat  central  furnace  in  '^full  blast." 
lany  points  of  difliculty  will,  of  course, 
arise.  If,  for  example,  our  luminary  is 
thus  incessantly  pelted,  he  must  be 
constantly  augmenting  in  substance; 
and  in  a  system  so  delicately  adjusted  as 
ours,  will  not  this  continual  addition  of 
matter  disturb  the  balance  of  forces,  and 
eventually  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  ?  To  this  it  is  replied  that  the 
increase  must  be  so  slight  in  comparison 
with  the  solar  mass,  that  no  change 
measurable  by  human  instruments,  or 
perceptible  by  human  organs,  can  possibly 
have  eusuea;  and  further,  since  the 
sun's  current  expenditure  of  nidiant  force 
is  assumed  to  be  balanced  by  his  income 
of  fuel,  there  must  be  compensaUn^ 
piinciples  at  work  which  will  keep  his 
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accounts  "  on  the  square."  Just  in  pro- 
portion, for  example,  as  his  heat  is  dis- 
sipateclf  so  his  volume  should  contract, 
and  it  is  not  an  unpardonable  supposition, 
nrhen  dealing  with  an  agent  of  which  we 
know  so  little  as  gravity,  that  even  this 
mystic  power  may  be  affected  by  con- 
ditions too  subtle  or  too  remote  for  our 
present  comprehension. 

The  existence  of  the  zodiacal  light  has 
sometimes  been  quoted  in  corroboration 
of  the  theory.    What  is  this  luminous 

Ehantom,  shaped  like  a  cone,  wliich  is 
est  seen  on  the  horizon  after  the  sun, 
when  he  sets  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
or  before  him  when  he  rises  in  the 
autumn  ?  Part  of  his  atmosphere,  it 
was  commonly  said.  Or,  miglit  it  not 
consist  of  cometary  and  meteoric  mate- 
rial which,  growing  denser  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  focus  of  gravity  decreased, 
became  visible  as  a  solar  appendage? 
To  use  the  eloquent  words  of  Professor 
lyndall,  **the  entire  mass  constituting 
the  zodiacal  light  must  be  constantly 
approaching,  and  incessantly  raining  its 
Bubstance  upon  the  sun."  Not  long  ago, 
however,  the  spectroscope  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  this  magnificent  apparition, 
and  Angstrom  found  that  instead  of  ex- 
hibiting foint  bands  of  color,  as  it  should 
if  it  shone  by  reflected  solar  light,  it 
yielded  only  one  bright  line,  and  that 
the  very  line  which  figures  most  conspi- 
cuously in  the  spectrum  of  our  own 
anrora  borealis.  What  renders  this  co- 
incidence more  striking  is,  that  the  bright 
streak  in  question  does  not  appear  to 
answer  to  any  ascertained  spectral  ele- 
ment. And  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
discovery,  similar  indications  have  been 
obtained  from  the  corona  of  the  sun 
during  a  late  total  eclipse,  so  that,  as  Mr. 
Proctor  has  recently  pointed  out,  a  cu- 
rious relationship  is  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  zodiacal  display,  the  solar 
crown,  the  terrestrial  streamers,  and 
probably  the  tails  of  comets.  From  this 
fact  alone,  however,  we  are  scarcely  en- 
titled to  infer  that  the  sun  is  surrounded 
by  a  dense  sw^arm  of  meteoric  masses, 
ever  thickening  as  we  approach  his  vici- 
nity ;  indeed,  the  variable  demeanor  of 
the  phantom  in  question  seems  to  inti- 
mate (what  we  suspect  is  the  solution  of 
its  character)  that  it  is  an  electrical  phe- 
nomenon produced  by  the  play  of  the 
electrical  fluid  in  matter  of  an  extremely 


attenuated  description  attached  to  the 
sun.  At  any  hour,  however,  discoveries 
may  be  made  w^hich  ,will  do  much  to 
clear  up  this  as  well  as  other  ancient 
puzzles  of  the  sky.* 

Another  attempt  to  account  for  the 
sun's  high  temperature  ascribes  it  to  the 
domestic  operations  of  gravity.  Assum- 
ing that  this  body  represents  matter 
which  originally  existed  in  a  state  of 
great  diffusion,  the  process  of  condensa- 
tion round  a  central  point  would  neces- 
sarily be  attended  by  a  disengagement 
of  heat.  Looking  at  the  operation  sim- 
ply under  its  mechanical  aspect,  the 
moving  of  the  particles  towards  the  nu- 
cleus, and  the  clashings  and  collisions 
thus  produced,  would  raise  a  capital  of 
caloric,  upon  the  doctrine  of  transmuted 
motion,  presumably  sufiicient  to  establish 
the  sun  in  business  as  manager  of  a 
planetary  system.  To  many  persons  in- 
deed such  a  statement  will  appear  per- 
fectly incredible  ;  or,  if  they  admit  that 
the  primary  stock  of  heat  may  be  thus 
explained,  they  will  insist  that  the  theory 
makes  no  provision  for  subsequent  sup- 
plies. But  the  effect  of  further  conden- 
sation must  not  be  forgotten.  It  has 
been  computed  by  Ilelmholtz  that  the 
contraction  of  the  sun's  diameter  to  the 
extent  of  a  single  thousandth  would 
"  squeeze "  out  as  much  force  as  would 
balance  all  the  heat  and  light  he  will 
squander  for  the  next  twenty  thousand 
years. 

One  other  theory  deserves  passing 
mention,  not,  indeed,  from  its  intrinsic 
merit,  but  from  its  gay  defiance  of  all 
consistency.  The  sun's  warmth  is  re- 
newed by  friction.  In  rotating  on  its 
axis  the  orb  brushes  against  the  sur- 
rounding medium — the  presumed  ether 
of  space — and  this  process  occasions  a 
continual  discharge  of  heat,  and  even  of 
light.  But  granting  as  we  may  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  medium,  and  admitting 
that  it  was  of  sufficient  density  to  pro- 
duce any  noticeable  amount  of  friction, 
should  not  the  same  principle  be  appli- 
cable to  each  planet,  especially  to  the 
rapid  revolvers  like  Saturn  and  Jupiter, 
who  spin  round  on  their  axes,  the  former 
in  little  more,  the  latter  in  little  less, 

♦  Professor  Balfour  Stewart  seems  disposed  to 
regard  the  red  flames  or  protuberances,  respecting 
whicli  80  much  lias  recently  been  said,  as  auroral 
exhibitions  in  the  upper  solar  atmosphere. 
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than  ten  hours  ;  and,  consequently,  ought 
not  each  of  these  bodies  to  be  called  a 
little  sun,  after  its.own  humble  rushlight 
fashion  ?  Or  if  it  be  supposed  that  the 
ether  is  much  denser  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  solar  orb  by  reason  of  his  command- 
ing gravity,  just  so  much  more  readily 
will  his  motion  bo  retarded,  just  so  much 
more  speedily  will  his  light  and  caloiic 
bo  exhausted,  and  the  poor  luminary 
must  eventually  be  brought  to  a  complete 
halt  by  the  application  of  this  subtle 
empyreal  "  break."  Mayer,  indeed,  cal- 
culated that,  giving  to  this  rotary  move- 
ment all  the  effect  that  could  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  it,  it  could  not,  if  wholly  con- 
veii;ed  into  heat,  keep  the  sun  in  stock 
for  more  than  183  years. 

But  if  the  limits  of  human  observation 
are  too  narrow  to  afford  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  detecting  any  decline  in  our 
imports  of  caloric,  may  we  not  at  any 
rate  draw  some  conclusions  respecting 
the  manners  and  customs  of  suns  by 
studying  their  behavior  on  a  large  scale 
— that  is,  by  noting  whatever  alterations 
may  appear  in  some  of  the  myriads  which 
sparkle  in  the  sky  ?  Now,  there  are 
notoriously  stars  which  wax  and  wane, 
stars  which  flame  up  conspicuously  and 
then  subside  into  insignificance,  and 
stars,  too,  which  suddenly  start  into 
view  and  then  vanish  apparently  for 
ever.  To  explain  these  peculiarities,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  body  thus 
affected  may  present  a  dark  and  a  lum- 
inous side  alternately,  or  that  its  native 
brightness  may  be  obscured  by  the  in- 
tervention of  some  opaque  companion, 
or  that  instead  of  being  spherical,  its 
form  may  be  such  as  to  exhibit  at  one 
time  a  full  face  and  at  another  a  mere 
profile  or  silhouette,  or  that  in  conse- 
quence of  some  great  convulsion  the  orb 
may  really  be  inundated  with  fire,  and 
finally  go  out  after  suffering  all  the 
agonies  of  a  terrible  conflagration.  In 
sundry  cases,  too,  stars  are  supposed  to 
have  undergone  certain  alterations  of 
color,  and  these  may  be  indicative  of  al- 
terations in  their  luminous  force.  Since 
then  there  are,  and  have  been,  many  ex- 
amples of  these  changeable  suns  in  the 
heavens,  it  is  a  possible  thing  that  our 
own  master  orb  may  be  subject  to  simi- 
lar contingencies,  and  destmed  to  ex- 
perience analogous  vicissitudes?  Cou- 
rage !  however,  suggests  M.  GuUlemin : — 


"  Nous  pouvons  dormir  tranquilles,  nous  et 
los  generations  qui  nous suivront  pendant biea 
des  miliicrs  de  siccles.  Notre  approvisionne- 
ment  do  chalcur  et  de  lumi^ro  est  assur^  pour 
un  avenir  dont  noua  ne  pouvons  m^surer  la 
dur^e.  Quelle  que  solt  done  la  fraction  de  ce 
temps  qui  nous  reste  encore  &  yiyre  on  peat 
sans  crainte  de  se  tromper  la  mesurer  aussi 
par  des  millions  d'ann^es.  La  fin  du  monde 
par  le  refroidisscment  et  Textinction  du  soleil 
est  loin  de  nous  I  " 

In  speaking  of  our  sources  of  beat, 
however,  some  little  qualification  is  re- 
quired. It  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to 
other  suns  to  remember  that  we  owe 
some  thing  to  them,  small  and  insensible 
as  the  debt  may  at  first  appear.  Swift 
was  scarcely  correct  when  be  wrote — 

"  Stars  beyond  a  certain  height, 
Give  mortals  neither  heat  nor  UghL" 

From  every  part  of  the  heavens  caloric 
may  be  said  to  be  trickling  down  upon 
the  earth,  for  each  orb  must  be  radiating 
its  bright  influences  into  space  inces- 
santly. Mr.  Huggins  and  also  Mr.  Stone 
have  made  direct  experiments  upon  the 
heating  capabilities  of  certain  stars,  and 
the  latter  gentleman  ascertained  that 
Arctnrns  produced  an  effect  eqaal  to 
that  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
face  of  a  Leslie  cube  filled  with  boiling 
water,  and  placed  at  a  distance  of  883 
yards,  whilst  a  Lyne  threw  out  as  mach 
warmth  as  would  be  represented  by  a 
similar  cube  at  a  distance  of  860  yanis. 
Small  as  these  individual  issues  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  something  to  know  that  thou- 
sands of  orbs  are  Fending  us  their 
subsidies  of  caloric.  It  seems  diffioalt 
to  believe  that  those  calm  cold-looking 
stars,  with  their  icy  glitter,  should  oast 
out  any  thermal  rays  which  would  pro- 
duce the  smallest  appreciable  etbct  upon 
our  broad  acres  or  deep  foggy  atmo- 
splierc,  particularly  as  Pouillet  fixed  the 
temperature  of  space  at  110  degrees  be- 
low zero.  But  paradoxical  though  it 
may  seem,  he  computed  that  whilst  the 
sun  by  his  proper  force  communicates  to 
our  globe  annually  (that  is  actually  de- 
livers here)  sufiicient  heat  to  melt  a  shell 
of  ice  31  metres  in  depth,  the  stars  and 
space  afl()rd  us  as  much  more  as  would 
fuse  a  shell  of  26  metres!  It  has  even 
been  affirmed  that  if,  during  the  hours 
of  night  and  the  wintry  season  of  the 
year,  we  were  deprived  of  this  unoaten- 
titious  supply — this  low -toned  and  ob- 
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scnre  caloric,  as  it  might  be  called — our 
own  radiations  into  space  would  be  so 
exhaustitig  that  the  sun  itself  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  vitality  in  the  planet. 

One  question  cannot  fail  to  present 
itself  here.  Is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  sun  will  ever  run  out  of 
light,  that  it  will  ever  become  bankrupt 
in  heat?  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
anything  more  prodigal  of  his  treasures 
than  the  "  informer  of  the  planetary 
train."  He  pours  out  his  beams  above, 
below,  around ;  by  night  as  fluently  as 
by  day;  and  upon  the  wastes  of  the 
universe  as  freely  as  upon  the  most 
crowded  tracts  of  creation.  He  is 
such  a  spendthrift  of  his  splendors 
that  he  would  shine  on  if  every  planet 
were  as  barren  of  lifo  as  the  moon,  or  as 
filmy  in  substance  as  the  comet.  But 
surely,  think  we,  this  reckless  expendi- 
ture of  energy  must  tell  upon  his  exche- 
quer, and  some  symptoms  of  decline,  if 
not  of  future  exhaustion,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  appear  ? 

Not,  indeed,  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  absolute  destruction  of  force. 
Upon  modem  principles,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  simply  transmuted,  never  extin- 
guished. But  it  would  afford  us,  daily 
pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of  the  sun, 
scanty  comfort  to  know  that  the  solar 
energies  might  be  dispersed  over  the 
universe  without  a  single  particle  being 
actually  lost.  That  which  concentrated 
in  one  central  body  is  capable  of  vivify- 
ing a  whole  family  of  worlds,  would  not 
possess  sufficient  potency  to  maintain  a^ 
cabbage  garden,  were  it  parcelled  out' 
amongst  myriads  of  stars;  just  as  the 
annual  revenue  which  enables  an  empire 
to  fill  every  sea  with  its  ships  and  every 
land  with  tokens  of  its  power,  would 
neither  support  a  single  pauper,  nor 
make  an  appreciable  addition  to  a  rich 
man's  pocket-money,  if  equally  distrib- 
uted amongst  its  inhabitants. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  mode  by  which 
tlie  question  of  declining  energy  can  be 
accurately  determined.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  from  mere  human  testimony 
whether  the  sun  possessed  a  whit  more 
photographic  power  a  thousand  years 
ago  than  he  does  now,  or  whether  his 
beams  played  with  more  ardor  upon  the 
painted  hides  of  the  ancient  Britons 
than  they  do  upon  the  highly  accoutred 


forms  of  their  more  polished  successors. 
Changes  of  climate  have  undoubtedly 
occurred  on  our  globe,  and  many  vicissi- 
tudes of  temperature  are  geologically  re- 
corded in  our  rocks;  but  it  is  needless 
to  state  that  these  are  not  due  to  any  un- 
steadiness on  the  part  of  the  sun. 

Still,  if  a  man  is  spending  his  fortune 
at  a  given  rate  per  annum,  and  we  know 
of  no  outward  sources  from  which  it  can 
be  renewed,  it  might  be  possible  to 
hazard  a  guess  at  the  longest  period  for 
which  it  would  last.  We  should,  of 
course,  have  to  conjecture  what  his  capi- 
tal now  is,  or  what  it  might  have  been 
when  his  spendthrift  career  commenced. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  Her- 
schel  and  Pouillet,  says  Professor  Thom- 
son, in  a  remarkable  memoir  on  the  "Age 
of  the  Sun's  Heat,"  that  body  *'  radiates 
every  year  from  his  whole  surface  about 
6x10"  (six  million,  million,  million, 
million,  million)  times  as  much  heat 
as  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  1  lb.  of  water  by  1  degree  Cent." 
Assuming  that  the  mean  specific  heat* 
of  the  solar  mass  were  equal  to  the 
specific  heat  of  water  (this  liquid  being 
about  the  greatest  devourer  of  caloric 
upon  our  earth)  the  rate  of  cooling  de- 
duced from  the  above  computation 
would  bel  degree  Cent.,  and  4-10th3  of 
a  degree  per  annum.  For  certain  rea- 
sons Sir  W.Thomson  regards  it  as  highly 
probable  that  the  sun's  specific  heat  is 
more  than  ten  times  and  less  than  10,000 
timcsthat of thefluidin  question.  "From 
this  it  would  follow  with  certainty  that 
his  temperature  sinks  100  degrees  Cent, 
in  some  time  from  700  years  to  700,000 
years."  Pouillet,  estimating  the  specific 
heat  of  our  luminary  at  133  times  that  of 
water,  infers  that  he  is  expending  his 
warmth  at  the  rate  of  one  degree  Cent, 
in  a  century^  Small  as  this  may  appear, 
it  roust  be  considered  that  in  6,000  years 
it  would  amount  to  a  decline  of  60  de- 
grees (=  108  Fah.),  which  comprehends 
as  great  a  range  of  temperature  as  lies 
between   an  African  summer  with   its 


^  Specific  heat  is  the  qoantity  of  caloric  (if  we 
may  speak  of  such  a  force  quaotitatively)  which  a 
given  sabstance  absorbs  or  stows  away — hides,  as 
it  were,  in  itself  in  a  hitent  form — whilst  passing 
from  one  degree  of  temperatore  to  another.  To 
raise  one  body  a  single  degree  requires  more  or 
less  heat  than  another ;  hence  its  capacity  is  said 
to  be  large  or  small 
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sn<l(l(*n  sunstroke^,  nii<l  an  Arctic  zero 
with  its  stealthy  frostbites.  Iweasoninor, 
however,  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
sun's  caloric  was  acquired  from  the  fall 
and  coalition  of  smaller  bodies  mider  the 
constraints  of  gravity,  Sir  W.  Thomson 
concludes  that  we  may  accept 

"  liS  a  lowest  estimate  fi)r  the  sun's  initial  heat 
10,()0«),000  times  a  Vfar'a  supply  at  the 
present  rate,  but  5(^,000, 000  or  100,000,000  as 
possible  in  consequence  of  the  sun's  greater 
density  in  his  central  parts.  The  considera- 
tinus  adduced  above  in  this  paper  regarding 
the  sun's  j)ossiblc  specific  heat,  rate  of  cooling, 
and  superficial  temperature,  render  it  proba- 
ble that  he  must  have  been  very  sensibly 
warmer  one  million  years  ago  than  now,  and, 
consecpiently,  that  if  he  has  existed  as  a  lu- 
minary for  ten  or  twenty  million  years,  he 
must  have  radiated  away  considerably  more 
than  the  corresponding  number  of  times  the 
present  yearly  amount  of  loss.  It  seems, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  most  probable  that 
the  sun  has  not  illuminated  the  earth  for 
100,000,000  years,  and  alnu^st  certain  he  has 
not  done  so  for  50l),000,000  years.  As  for 
the  future,  we  may  say  with  etpial  certainty 
that  the  inhabit:uits  of  the  earth  cannot  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  hglit  and  heat  essential  to 
their  life  for  many  million  years  longer  unless 
sources  now  unknown  to  us  are  prepared  in 
the  great  storehouse  of  creation." 

But  this  glorious  orb,  bright  and  un- 
sullied as  it  seems  to  the  untutored  eye, 
is  bv  no  means  stJiinless.  On  the  con- 
trary,  its  countenance  is  rarely  free  from 
blotches.  One  dav  towards  the  berin- 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  Dutch 
observer,  P'abricius,  whilst  eying  the 
sun  with  a  telescope,  was  struck  by  the 
apl>?Lrance  of  a  speck  of  considerable 
dimensions.  What  could  it  be?  A 
cloud,  was  his  fust  surmise;  but  as  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  his  inspec- 
tion long  for  want  of  a  fitting  mode  of 
moderating  the  solar  radiance,  he  and 
his  father  wgre  compelled  to  postpone 
their  scrutiny  till  the  next  day.  Impa- 
tiently they  retired  to  rest,  indulging  in 
many  a  curious  specuhititm  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  phenomenon.  Eagerly 
they  arose;  and,  on  scanning  the  sun's 
disc,  there  was  the  mysterious  intruder, 
slightly  changed  in  i»osition,  and  still 
nu>re  slisxhtlv  chanfjed  in  form.  Great, 
however,  was  the  chaixrin  of  the  worthv 
j^air  when  three  days  of  untoward 
Weather  intercepted  their  view  of  the 
sun.  r>ut,  this  passed,  the  apparition 
was  not  unlv  found  to  have  advanced 


gome  distance  towards  the  western  rim, 
but  a  smaller  spot  had  emerged  on  the 
eastern  border,  and  in  a  few  days  this 
was  followed  by  a  third.  All  were  evi- 
dently ifi  full  march  across  the  solar 
field,  and  all  success! velv  disappeared. 
Let  ween  the  hope  of  seemg  them  again 
and  the  fear  of  losing  them  for  ever, 
poor  Fabricius  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
considerable  agitation,  and  therefore  it 
was  with  incouceivable  pleasure  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  he  saw  the 
first  of  them  spring  up  again  on  the  east- 
ern margin  of  the  luminary.  Then  he 
knew,  either  that  the  objects  in  question 
must  have  made  a  complete  revolution 
round  the  sun,  like  little  planets,  or,  that 
the  sun  itself,  as  Brimo  and  Kepler  had 
suspected,  possessed  a  rotatory  motion 
of  its  own. 

Now  these  spots  have  been  the  subject 
of  much  study  in  recent  years,  not  only 
on  account  oi  their  interest  as  solar  ec- 
centricities, but  because  it  was  expected 
that  a  correct  understanding  ot  their 
character  would  throw  much  light  on 
the  sun^s  constitution.  Specks  as  they 
seem,  their  movements  have  been  fol- 
lowed and  their  changes  mapped  down 
with  an  attention  which  might  seem  ex- 
aggerated if  we  looked  upon  them  simply 
as  a  Lunarian  might  upon  the  clouds 
floating  in  our  own  atmosphere.  In  this 
country,  Mr.  Carrington,  who  has  pub- 
lished the  results  of  his  telescopic  ram- 
bles in  the  spotted  regions,  in  a  splendid 
volume,*  stands  conspicuous ;  and 
Messrs.  Warren  de  la  Kue,  Professor 
Balfour  Stuart,  and  Mr.  Loewy,  who 
have  devoted  much  time  and  thouffht  to 
the  same  subject^  have  given  (and  the 
word  niust  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense) 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  to  the  public  in  a 
series  of  valuable  papers  on  Solar  Physics. 

If  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  stand- 
ins:  at  some  distance  from  a  terrestrial 
globe,  and  regard  the  large  islands  which 
speckle  the  tropical  seas  as  sun  spots, 
we  shall  notice  changes  of  aspect  due  en* 
tirely  to  the  rotation  of  the  sphere,  if 
slowly  and  equably  performed.  Take 
Madagascar,  for  example.  The  island, 
on  emerging  from  the  "wooden  hori- 
zon,''   would    a]>pear    to    move    Bome* 

*  Observations  of  the  Spots  on  the  Son,  from 
Xov.  ».  1S3H.  to  March  24,  1861,  made  at  BcdhiO, 
bj  Kiebard  Christopher  CamngtOD.     1S63. 
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what  tardflr,  bat  woald  proceed  more 
rapidly  as    it  approached    the   **  brass 
meridian;"  this  passei^,  it  would  slacken 
its  pace  gradoallT  nntil  it  dipped  into 
darkness  on  the  other  side.     The  reason 
is  obvious.     The   motion,   in   the   first 
place,  is  panlv  lost  to  us  because  the 
object  is  travelling  in  a  measure  towards 
the  eje :  in  the  central  portions  it  is  more 
fully  displayed,  because   the   object   is 
travelling  athwart   the   field  of  vision, 
whilst  in  recedin^r,  the  conditions  are  re- 
versed,  and  the  pace  appears,  therefore, 
to  be  retarded.    Then,  too,  it  was  ob- 
served, in  studvinij  the  blots  on  the  sun, 
that  when  there  were  several  in  sight, 
they  generally  took  similar  paths — trac- 
ing, as  it   were,  parallel   or  concentric 
lines,  like  lines  of  latitude  across  his  disc. 
Just  so,  we  need  scarcely  say,  the  islands 
on  our  globe  would  appear  to  move  in 
corresponding     routes,    the     curvature 
being  dependent  upon  the  inclination  of 
the  pole  to  the  plane  of  vision.     Some 
specks  there  are,  however,  which  seem 
to  be  endowed  with  a  mobiliiv  of  their 
own  ;  for,  imlike  their  island  representa- 
tives here,  thev  are  occasionallv  obsen'ed 
to  varv  their  distances  from  each  other ; 
one  mentioned  by  M.  Langier  retreatmg 
from  a  neicrhbor  at  the  rate  of  1 1 1  metres 
per  second.     The  proper  motion  of  the 
spots,  which  follows  a  regular  law  of  in- 
crease' in  proportion  to  their  proximity 
to  the  equator,  is  found  to  be  opposed  iu 
direction  to  that  of  the  sun's  rotation. 

But  these  objects  do  not  present  them- 
selves at  random  over  the  dazzling  disc. 
They  affect  certain  latitudes  and  eschew 
others.  Even  early  observers  of  the 
phenomenon  did  not  fail  to  notice  that 
they  rarely  ventured  out  of  a  belt  of  80 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  solar  equa- 
tor, which  for  that  reason  was  designat- 
ed the  "  royal  zone."  In  a  few  instances, 
iiid'ved,  stragglers  have  been  seen  in 
much  higher  latitude?,  and  one  very 
lonely  and  exceptional  individual  was 
discovered  by  La  Hire  as  far  north  as  VO 
degrees.  But,  strange  to  say,  they  shun 
the  equator  itself  almost  as  much  as 
they  do  the  polar  circles.  Out  of  954 
groups  observed  by  Mr.  Carrington,  one 
only  lay  across  the  line  ;  in  four  degrees 
on  either  side  specimens  were  thinly  scat- 
tered, whilst  in  the  belts  comprehended 
between  the  10th  and  30th  degrees  (the 
northern     hemisphere,  however,    being 


more  pretVrred  than  the  soutbem)  they 
appeared  with  such  frequency^  that  it  i^ 
obvious  these  must  be  regarded  as  their 
fiivorite  promenades* 

The  most  significant  feature,  bowever> 
about  these  objects  is  their  general  con- 
struction. They  are  not  of  uuiiorm  hue> 
but  in  or  towards  the  centre  there  ts  a 
dark  part  called  the  umbra^  or  nodeus^ 
and  round  it  there  runs  a  srravtsh  or  more 
gently  shadeil  porti<>n  \nom-n  as  the 
penumbra,  the  shape  of  the  latter  being 
dictated,  in  a  srreat  measure*  bv  that  of 
the  former^  just  as  the  fringing  round  an 
island  on  our  artificial  gloK^  a«.lapts  it* 
self  to  the  contour  of  the  island  itseltl 
This  typical  form,  however,  admits  of 
TotiaDv  variation Ss  and  is  rarelv  realized  in 
iis  perfect  simplicity.  Th<re  may  be 
two  or  three  or  more  black  nuclei':  tlte 
penumbra  may  seem  to  be  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  central  parts :  the  outer 
lines  may  be  ragged  and  destitute  of 
anvthiuir  like  true  conform  it  v ;  here  we 
may  have  in  eccentric  specimen  without 
any  dark  core,  and  there  anotlier  which 
has  dispensed  entirely  with  its  sliadi'^l 
appendage.  Not  unfrequently  the 
gloom  of  the  black  abyss  iu  the  centre 
(so  imagination  might  deem  it)  is  re* 
lieveil  by  bright  streaks  or  patches^  and 
sometimes  it  is  spanned  by  lines  or  arches 
of  light,  which  llerschel  happily  describ- 
ed as  ^^  luminous  bridges,**  Owasionally 
the  penumbra  hj\sa  strii>e<l  or  corrugattnl 
appearance,  which  has  been  conquireil, 
by  another  felicitous  iliust ration,  to  the 
slopes  surn>unding  a  lake  when  furroweil 
by  the  beiis  of  innumerable  streams. 

But  whatever  may  Ih>  the  sha|>e  the 
spot  assumes,  it  undergoes  ceitain 
changes,  some  of  which  are  optical  some 
internal.  When  first  detect  oil  on  tho 
eastern  border  (telescopically  viewed) 
the  visitor  looks  like  a  Ime  or  a  streak ; 
as  it  advances  it  assumes  an  oval  configu- 
ration ;  at  the  centre  it  attains  its  great- 
est rotundity,  and  then  it  pisses  thi\>ugh 
reverse  transformations  before  it  runs  off 
the  oppi>site  edge.  IVeoiselv  similar 
changes  would  ap|H>ar  in  our  Madagas- 
car, making  allowance  for  its  obUuig  eon* 
tour,  if  survoyevl  from  a  distance  during 
a  half  i^evolution  of  the  globe.  The  in- 
ternal altei*:itions  are,  of  couii^o,  moro 
capricious.  The  dark  core  nmy  expand, 
but  usually  the  penund>nt  seems  to  in- 
vade the  nucleus,  and  divide  it  into  por- 
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tioiis,  or  overflow  it  entirely,  gradually 
vanishing  itself  in  turn.  Occasionally 
patches  break  up  with  great  rapidity,  if 
we  consider  their  protttgious  bulk,  for 
many  of  them  are  vastly  larger  than  our 
terrestrial  continents ;  several,  indeed, 
having  been  upwards  of  50,000  miles 
across ;  and  one  of  some  notoriety  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  WoUaston,  is  said  to  have 
shattered  into  fragments  almost  under 
the  observer's  eye.*  M.  Flammarion 
gives  a  lively  account  of  another  which 
slowly  threw  off  a  smaller  or  infant  spot 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  fi ssiparous 
generation:  the  parent  left  the  little 
thing  lagging  in  the  rear,  and  sailed 
away  composedly,  whilst  its  offspring 
was  agitated  by  internal  movements  and 
finally  went. down  into  the  luminous  sea 
around.f  The  duration  of  some  maculse, 
however,  is  considerable.  Follow  one 
across  the  solar  field,  and  after  an  inter- 
val of  about  12f  days  (during  which  the 
sun  performs  a  semi-revolution)  plus  the 
advance  made  by  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
the  same  object  will  reappear  modified 
in  shape,  but  as  near  as  may  be  identical 
in  position.  For  six  months  a  big  spot 
haunted  the  luminary  in  1779,  and  in 
1840,  Schwabe  tracked  another,  which 
returned  not  less  than  eight  times. 

But  passing  over  sundry  other  features 
in  their  character,  there  is  one  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  spots  which 
is  extremely  important.  It  could  not 
fail  to  be  remarked  that  there  were  sea- 
sons in  which  they  were  abundant,  and 
seasons  in  which  they  wore  scarce. 
Certain  years  have  passed  without  a 
single  speck  being  discovered,  or  at  least 
recorded.  By  and  by  the  question  was 
asked,  whether  there  could  be  anything 
periodic  in  their  proceedings?  Contin- 
uous study  of  their  habits  eventually 
showed  that  there  was  a  regular  cycle, 
and  llerr  Schwabe  ascertained  that  for 
about  five  years  they  increased  in  num- 
ber, whilst  for  about  five  years  more 
they  gradually  declined.  Wolf,  avail- 
ing himself  of  still  more  extended  ob- 
servations, decided  that  this  cycle  occu- 
pied iril  years. 

A  still  more  surprising  coincidence 
was  detected.  The  intensity  of  the 
earth's  magnetism,  as  expressed  in  the 


*  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  64,  p.  829. 
t  "  Coinptcs  Rondus,"  vol.  C7,  p.  90. 


variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  is 
subject  to  a  periodic  increase  and  dim- 
inution. Curious  to  say,  this  also  is 
comprehended  within  a  cycle  of  ten  or 
eleven  years ;  indeed,  the  two  terms  ap- 
pear to  be  nearly,  if  not  wholly  coinci- 
dent. But  docs  this  correspondence  in 
action  imply  connection  in  cause  ?  One 
circumstance  seems  to  point  to  Bach  a 
conclusion.  It  is  that  the  periods  of 
maxima  and  minima  in  the  two  cases  are 
in  exact  accordance.  It  has  been  said, 
also,  that  '^  magnetic  storms  "  occur  with 
greater  frequency  about  every  ten  years, 
and  that  at  such  seasons  spots  may  be 
seen  developing  themselves  in  the  son, 
and  changing  their  size  and  character 
with  unusual  rapidity,  as  if  to  show  that 
the  sympathy  extended  to  the  most  tem- 
porary fluctuations. 

Again,  it  was  suspected  by  the  elder 
Ilerschel  that  the  heat  received  from  the 
sun  was  greatest  when  the  patches  were 
most  numerous ;  and,  as  some  test  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  surmise,  he  compared  the 
price  of  wheat  on  our  earth  for  a  certiun 
time  previously  with  the  state  of  affiurs 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Com  fell  here 
(so  he  thought)  as  the  spots  rose  there. 
Dr.  Wolf  also  inferred  from  his  obser- 
vations that  the  driest  and  most  prolific 
years  on  our  planet  coincided  with  those 
in  which  the  sun's  countenance  had  been 
most  profusely  speckled.  AragOyBarratt, 
and  Gautier,  however,  have  arrived  at  a 
contrary  conclusion. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Other  periods  of 
variation  have  also  been  inferred,  if  not 
determined.  Wolf  discovered  a  large 
cycle  of  55  years,  a  smaller  epoch  of  288 
days,  and  then  a  tiny  term  of  27  days, 
which  virtually  synchronizes  with  uie 
sun's  rotation  on  its  axis.  Another  of 
584  days  will  presently  be  mentioned. 

Assuming  the  fact  of  periodicity  then 
to  be  established  in  reference  to  the 
spots,  we  have  to  seek  for  some  cause 
which  operates  with  regularly  varying 
power.  Nothing  can  be  more  nniibnn 
m  their  play  than  the  tides  upon  our 
globe,  but  these  heavings  of  the  ocean 
are  due  to  a  force  from  without.  Can 
it  be  that  the  blemishes  on  the  sun  are 
the  results  of  some  external  instead  of 
some  domestic  agency?  Possibly  the 
planets  may  be  the  disturbers  of  its 

Ecace  ?    De  la  Hue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy 
ave  elaborately  investigated  this  quet* 
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tion,  and  indicated  a  connection  between 
the  nearer  planets  and  the  solar  spots. 
Finding,  from  certain  data,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of 
some  travelling  influence  which  returned 
to  the  same  position  with  reference  to 
the  earth  in  the  period  of  about  twenty 
months,  the  mean  being  584  days,  Venus 
at  once  stood  detected.  That  was  her 
synodical  time.  Her  bulk  and  proxim- 
ity to  the  sun  would  of  course  give  her 
considerable  power  over  Phoebus.  Jup- 
iter is  more  distant,  but  his  mass  is  veiy 
much  larger,  and  he,  too,  meddles  with 
the  solar  affairs,  though,  not  apparently, 
in  a  predominant  fashion.  Naturally 
enough,  too,  it  might  be  expected  that 
Mercury,  diminutive  as  he  is,  would 
claim  his  share  of  influence  in  virtue  of 
his  near  relationship  to  the  Head  of  the 
system.  Accordingly  it  was  found,  that 
when  Venus  and  Mercury  were  together 
in  the  heavens,  there  was'  evidence  of  a 
decided  excess  of  action,  as  compared 
with  the  seasons  when  the  two  were  es- 
tranged. It  was  .also  ascertained  that, 
when  Venus,  and  probably  Jupiter, 
crossed  the  solar  equator,  the  spots  were 
drawn  towards  that  region,  but  when 
the  planet  attained  its  greatest  (helio- 
graphical)  latitude,  their  tendency  was 
to  spread  out  in  a  polar  direction.  Could 
these  bodies  act  by  intercepting  the  hail 
of  meteors  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  thus  leaving  blank  or  dark  places 
where  no  fuel  was  supplied  ? 

In  a  paper  in  the  "  American  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,"  Dr.  Kirk  wood*  has 
recently  discussed  this  doctrine  of  plane- 
tary influence,  and  finds  it  necessary  to 
insert  the  following  proviso,  namely, 
that  a  particular  part  of  the  solar  sui*face 
shoiM  be  considered  more  sensitive  to 
foreign  force  than  others.  Granting  this 
condition,  he  thinks  it  unq^uestionable 
that  the  sun-spots  are  ruled  m  their  be- 
havior by  the  configurations  of  the 
nearer  planets.  To  Mercury  he  ascribes 
the  chief  honor  of  managing  the  1 1-year 
cycle ;  the  66-year  period  is  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  Mercury  and  the 


•  Dr.  Kirkwood  is  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Indiana,  and  is  one  of  the  ablest  astronomers  in 
the  United  States.  His  opinions  are  more  quoted 
and  respected  abroad  than  those  of  any  other 
savan  we  have,  except  perhaps  Agassiz. — Editor 
Eclectic. 
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Earth,  whilst  the  233-days'  epoch  is  in 
significant  accordance  with  the  conjunc- 
tions of  Venus  and  Jupiter. 

"  We  do  not,  of  course,"  say  Messrs.  De  la 
Rue,  Stewart,  and  Loewy,  "  imagine  that  we 
have  as  yet  determined  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  these  planets  on  the  sun ; 
but  we  would,  nevertheless,  refer  to  an  opi- 
nion expressed  by  Professor  Tait,  ^  that  the 
properties  of  a  body,  especially  those  with 
respect  to  heat  and  light,  may  be  influenced 
by  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  body.'  Now 
an  influence  of  this  kind  would  naturally  be 
most  powerful  upon  a  body  such  as  the  sun, 
which  possesses  a  very  high  temperature, 
just  as  a  poker  thrust  into  a  hot  furnace  will 
create  a  greater  disturbance  of  the  heat  than 
if  thrust  into  a  chamber  very  little  hotter 
than  itself.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  the 
energy  exhibited  in  sun-spots  is  derived  from 
the  influencing  planet,  any  more  than  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  the  energy  of  a  cannon-ball 
is  derived  from  the  force  with  which  the  trig- 
ger is  pulled. 

'^Tbe  molecular  state  of  the  sun,  just  as 
that  of  the  cannon,  or  of  fulminating  powder, 
may  be  extremely  sensitive  to  impressions 
from  without;  indeed,  we  have  independent 
grounds  for  supposing  that  such  is  the  case. 
We  may  infer  from  certain  experiments,  es- 
pecially those  of  Cagniard  de  Latour,  that  at 
a  very  high  temperature,  and  under  a  very 
great  pressure,  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization 
is  very  small,  so  that  a  comparatively  small 
increment  of  heat  will  cause  a  considerable 
mass  of  liquid  to  assume  the  gaseous  form, 
and  vice  versd.     We  may  thus  very  well  sup- 

Eose  that  an  extremely  small  withdrawal  of 
eat  from  the  sun  might  cause  a  copious  con- 
densation, and  this  change  of  molecular  state 
would,  of  course,  by  means  of  altered  reflec- 
tion, &c.,  alter  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
distribution  over  the  various  particles  of  the 
sun's  surface  of  an  enormous  quantity  of 
heat,  and  great  mechanical  changes  might 
very  easily  result."  * 

What,  then,  do  these  spots  indicate  ? 
According  to  some  early  theorists,  they 
consist  of  smoke  hovering  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere,  or  of  scum  and  scoriae  swim- 
ming at  the  surface  of  his  ocean,  like  the 
refuse  in  a  furnace  of  molten  metal.  In 
the  opinion  of  others,  great  volcanoes 
lay  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  shin- 
ing sea,  and  these,  ever  and  anon,  cast 
up  masses  of  ^^  bituminous  matter," 
which  appeared  to  us  as  specks,  but 
might  be  compared  to  temporary  islands, 

*<*  Researches  on  Solar  Physics.'*    Second  Se- 
ries, p.  45. 
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like  that  of  Santorin,  except  that  they 
wasted  more  rapidly  away ;  whilst  others 
again  imagine  that  the  macnlse  were 
projecting  parts  of  the  solar  globe  left 
dry  and  exposed  by  the  retreat  or  with- 
drawal of  the  luminous  substance  for  the 
time,  in  consequence  of  a  species  of  tidal 
action. 

Far  more  plausible,  however,  was  the 
Tiew  propounded  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  about  the  year 
1774.  His  idea  was  that  the  spots  were 
"immense  excavations  in  the  body  of 
the  sun,"  some  of  them  two,  three,  or 
four  thousand  miles  in  depth,  and  that 
the  dark  part  was  the  floor  of  the  hol- 
low, whilst  the  shaded  portion  represent- 
ed its  sloping  slides.  This  conclusion 
was  deduced  from  the  fact  that  when  an 
emergent  specimen  presented  itself  on 
the  border  of  the  disc,  the  further  side 
of  the  penumbra  was  the  first  to  become 
visible,  then  the  nucleus,  and  afterwards 
the  nearer  side  of  the  penumbra.  On 
retiring  from  view  these  phases  were  re- 
versed. There  could  scarcely  be  but  one 
explanation.  A  funnel  let  into  a  sphere 
revolving  under  similar  circumstances 
would  exhibit  similar  results;  a  cone  or 

Projecting  body  cert^nly  would  not. 
n  the  theory  as  revised  by  Sir  W.  Her- 
schel,  the  penumbra  was  attributed  to  a 
cloudy  stratum  in  the  sun's  envelope, 
which  reflected  the  light  of  the  luminous 
stratum  above,  while  the  solid  body  of 
the  orb,  shaded  by  clouds,  reflected  little 
or  none.  And  in  some  shape  or  another 
this  notion  that  the  spots  are  temporary 
rents  or  pits  in  the  solar  atmospheres  has 
proved  the  most  popular  hypothesis  of 
all.  Unfortunately  for  Wilson's  views, 
he  held  that  the  nucleus  of  the  orb,  visi- 
ble through  the  chasm,  was  dark  and 
cool ;  whereas  that  searcher  of  suns,  the 
spectroscope,  seems  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  must  be  a  ball  of  intensely 
heated  matter. 

So  recently,  however,  as  the  year  1866, 
Professor  Challis,  writing  on  the  subject 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  suggested  that 
possibly  the  spots  might,  after  all,  be 
clouds  of  aqueous  texture,  in  which  case 
the  coalescence  of  their  globules  would 
produce  genuine  raindrops.  The  obvious 
difiiculty  arising  from  the  sun's  elevated 
temperature  was  cleverly  evaded,  indeed 
utilized,  by  assuming  that  the  excessive 
heat  would  raise  the  vapor  in  the  form 


of  steam,  and  that  its  particles  would 
affect  that  well-known  ^spheroidal'' 
state,  in  which  attraction  and  repulsion 
are  so  critically  adjusted;  moreover,  the 
existence  of  an  ocean*— a  solar  Atlantic 
— as  the  necessary  source  of  this  yapor 
was  also  deemed  practicable,  seeing  that 
the  enormous  pressnro  of  the  atmosphere 
would  keep  the  fluid  from  flying  oflT  un- 
less heated  far  beyond  oar  terrestrial 
boiling-point.  But  vapor  so  formed 
must,  soon  er  or  later,  descend.  It  would 
do  so  in  the  shape  of  rain,  and,  where  a 
copious  downfall  occurred,  there  sjpots 
might  be  supposed  to  appear.  Smce, 
however,  recent  spectroscopic  research, 
as  Mr.  Janssen  shows,  seems  to  negative 
the  existence  of  aqueous  matter  m  the 
solar  envelope,  it  would  be  premature  to 
assert  that  our  himinaiy  is  a  place  for 
simmering  seas  and  scaldinff  showers. 

On  the  other  hand,  EirchhofiE^  who 
takes  his  stand  upon  a  nucleus  heated 
white  hot,  intimates  that  a  spot  may  be 
an  agglomeration  of  gaseous  matter — 
a  chemical  cloud — ^formed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  atmosphere  inoonaequeneeof 
some  diminution  of  temperature  in  the 
underlying  portions  of  the  sun's  surfiuse. 
This  cloud,  intercepting  the  flow  of  heat 
from  beneath,  would  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  another,  more  shadowy  in  its 
structure,  at  a  mudi  higher  point  in  the 
envelope  ;  the  latter  constituting  the  pe- 
numbra, the  former  the  core  of  the  spot 

Dissatisfied  with  all  previous  solutions, 
M.  Faye  propounds  another.  The  sun 
has  no  solid  nucleus ;  it  is  gaseous  to  its 
centre.  Owing  to  the  heat  garnered  np 
in  the  interior,  the  forces  of  aflinity  and 
cohesion  cannot  operate  freely  there,  but 
at  the  surface  it  is  probable  they  will 
come  into  liberal  play.  Hence  conden- 
sation, and  afterwards  precipitation,  will 
ensue.  A  series  of  ascenaing  and  de- 
scending cuiTcnts  will  be  produced,  the 
object  bcinp^  to  transfer  heat  from  the 
central  reservoir  of  calorio  to  the  radia- 
ting regions  above.  Where  the  upward 
currents  prevail  at  the  moment  the  lu- 
minous substance  of  the  photosphere 
will  be  temporarily  dispersed,  and  the 
observer  looking  down  through  the  ap- 
erture thus  produced  will  see  the  gaseous 
core,  dark  and  opaque  to  all  appearance, 
not  because  it  is  cold,  bat  beoauae,  even 
if  heated  to  incandescence,  its  radiating 
faculties  are  too  slight  to  render  it  vi^ 
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ble  when  contrasted  with  the  resplendent 
material  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

Now,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inadequa- 
cy of  this  theory  on  various  grounds — 
failing  as  it  does,  for  instance,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  perspective,  for  the 
nucleus  should  be  as  visible  near  the  bor- 
der as  the  penumbra — it  seems  to  blow 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath  ;  for 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  gaseous 
nucleus  so  highly  heated  that  the  photo- 
sphere is  comparatively  cool,  and  yet  so 
dark  that  the  latter  is  infinitely  more 
brilliant. 

With  our  limited  knowledge,  however, 
of  the  sun's  constitution,  it  would    be 
premature  to  speak  with  any  confidence 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  in  teres  tin  or  phe- 
nomena.     Much  must  of  course  depend 
upon  the  final  decision  (if  finality   can 
ever  be  reached  on  such  a  point)  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  solar  envelopes.     In  a 
globe  so  highly  heated  as  the  sun^s  nu- 
cleus is  presumed  to  be,  and  surrounded 
as  it  probably  is  by  atmospheres  of  such 
extent  and  complexity,  it  is  certain  that 
great    disturbances     must     continually 
arise.      Whatever  may  be  the  mode  in 
which  the  wonderful  expenditure  of  ra- 
diant force  is   regularly   balanced,   the 
process    must    unquestionably    involve 
much  energetic  action,  and  may  be  ac- 
companied by  many  violent  commotions. 
To  a  spectator,  looking  down  upon  our 
planet  from  a  more  elevated  point  than 
balloon  ever  reached,  a  hurricane  or  tor- 
nado, produced  by  some  slight  alteration 
of    temperature,    or    a     thunder-storm 
floating  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  air 
whenever  the  ekctrical  equilibrium  was 


broken,  would  appear  a  very  frequent 
and  inevitable  exhibition.      Even  if  the 
most  commonplace    breesses    could    be 
inked  or  colored,  so  as  to  become  visible 
to   such   an   observer,   our   atmosphere 
would  seem  to  be  the  seat  of  incessant 
turmoil.     But  in  an  orb  where  gravity  is 
twenty-eight  times  as   powerful  at  the 
surface  as  it  is  here,  where  the  pressure 
of  the  nerial  ocean  must  be  so  prodigi- 
ous, and  whore  yet  the  temperature  of 
the  mass  is  so  elevated,  is  it  any  won- 
der if  that  gaseous  envelope  should  be  the 
theatre  of  extensive  local  perturbations  ? 
Now,  assuming  the  existence  of  an  outer 
atmosphere    encompassing    the    photo- 
sphere, and  of  colder  quality  than  the 
latter,  Messrs.  De  la  Rue,  Stewart,  and 
Loewy  suggest  that  the  spots  may  be 
produced  by  a  descending  current  from 
the  higher  regions,  which  current  break- 
ing in  upon  the  photosphere  chills  or  dis- 
perses it,  and  by  its  absorbent  powers 
drinks  up  the  rays  of  light,  and  so  pre- 
sents the  spectacle  of  a  dark  nucleus.    It 
must  be  enough  simply  to  indicate  this 
most  probable  of  all  explanations,  and  to 
point  in  confirmation  to  the  spiral-shaped 
patches  in  which  the  luminous  matter 
seems  to  be  sucked  in  and  carried  down  in- 
to a  gaping  vortex,  these  formations  look- 
ing pretty  much  like  cross  sections  of  a 
whirlpool  or  water-spout,  if  viewed  from 
above.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which 
the  penumbra  appeared  to  be  equally  in 
rotation  round  the  nucleus,  and  as  the 
spots  are  evidently  excavations  or  fun- 
nel-shaped cavities,  the  most  natural  in- 
ference seems  to  be  that  they  are  due  in 
the  main  to  some  descending  force.  ^ 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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The  CornhllL 
AT  ROME. 


"What  came  wo  forth  to  see  ?  a  prima  donna 
Caressed  and  feted  by  an  idle  crowd? 
Or  would  we  do  some  favored  princeling  honor 
That  thus  we  herd  so  close,  and  talk  so  loud  ? 

Pushing    and    struggling,   fighting,   crushing,, 

shouting. 
What  are  these  motley  gazers  here  to  seek, 
Like  merry-makers  on  a  summer  outing  ? 
'Tis  but  the  services  of  Holy  Week. 

The  pious  Romans  thank  the  Virgin  Mary, 
For  pockets  heavy  and  for  feelings  light ; 
And  most  devoutly  mulct  the  forestieri 
Of  a  round  number  of  strange  coins  per  night. 


The  Eternal  City  swanns  with  eager  strangers 
From  every  quarter  of  the  busy  earth ; 
Who  fill  the  temples,  like  the  money-changers, 
And  say  some  prayers — for  what  they  may  be 
worth. 

In  never-ending  tide  of  restless  motion, 
They  come  to  bum,  in  fashion  rather  odd, 
The  incense  of  their  polyglot  devotion, 
Before  the  altars  of  the  £itin  God. 

As  flock  the  Londoners  to  Epsom  races, 
Or  from  a  **  queue  "  to  see  the  newest  play. 
So  do  the  pilgrim-tourists  fight  for  places 
Before  the  chapels  in  their  zeal  to  pray. 
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From  holy  place  to  holj  place  they  flit, 
To  "  do  "  as  many  churches  as  they  can 
And  humbly  kneeling,  for  the  fun  of  it, 
They  dimb  the  staircase  of  the  Latcran. 

Here  a  fair  maid  from  melancholy*  Erin — 
Where  by  Swiss  bayonets  the  way  is  barred, 
Nor  Heaven,  nor  Pope,  nor  Antonelli  fearing — 
Breaks  through  the  lines  of  the  astonished 
guard. 

In  customary  suit  of  solemn  black. 
With  string  of  beads  and  veil  rf  tEfpagnole^       \ 
She  means  to  ''  see  it  all ;  "  to  keep  her  back 
Would  be  to  peril  her  immortal  soul. 

Ihero  a  slim  youth,  while  all  but  he  are  kneel- 
ing, 

Through  levelled  opera-glass  looks  down  on 
them. 

When  round  the  Sistine's  pictured  roof  is  peal- 
ing 

Our  buried  Lord's  majestic  Requiem. 

For  him  each  storied  wonder  of  the  globe  is 
*'The  sort  of  thing  a  fellow  ought  to  see;  " 
And  so  he  patronized  Orapro  nobiSj 
And  wanted  to  encore  the  Tenebra, 

Stranger !  what  though  these  sounds  and  sights 

be  grandest 
Of  all  that  on  Earth's  surface  can  be  found? 
Kemcmber  that  the  place  whereon  thou  stand- 

est 
Bo  thy  creed  what  it  may,  is  holy  ground. 

Yet  I  have  gaped  and  worshipped  with  the 

rest — 
I,  too,  beneath  St.  Peter's  lofty  dome 
Have  seen,  in  all  their  rainbow-colors  dressed. 
The  tiuseUed  glories  of  monastic  Borne ; 

Have  heard  the  Pontiffs  ringing  voice  bestow, 
'Mid  cheering  multitudes  and  flags  unfurled, 
Borne  by  the  cannon  of  St  Angelo, 
His  blessing  on  the  "  City  and  the  World ;  " 

Have  seen — and  thrilled  with  wonder  as  I 

gazed — 
Ablaze  with  living  lines  of  golden  light, 
Like  some  fire-throne  for  Arimanes  raised. 
The  great  Basilica  burn  through  the  night; 

Have  heard  the  trumpet-notes  of  Easter  day 
(Stones  on  the  lake  translated  into  sound,) 
In  strange  unearthly  music  float  away, 
Their  silver  echoes  circling  all  around : 

But  I  would  wander  from  the  crowd  apart. 
While  heads  were  bowed  and  tuneful  voices 

sang, 
And  through  the  deep  recesses  of  my  heart 
A  still  small  voice  in  solemn  warning  rang. 

''  0  vanity  of  vanities !  ye  seem. 
Ye  pomps  and  fineries  of  cleric  state, 
To  make  this  text  the  matter  of  your  theme, 
That  Grod  is  little,  and  that  Man  is  great 

*  The  epithet  rests,  it  will  be  remembered,  on 
high  authority. 


*'  Is  this  parade  of  priestly  wealth  and  »])]endor 
The  lesson  of  the  simple  Gospel- word? 
Is  this  the  sacrifice  of  self-surrender 
Taught  by  the  lowly  followers  of  the  Lord  ? 

*^  In  that  bent  form,  with  lace  and  gold  bedi- 
zened, 
W>apt  in  the  incense  of  idolatry, 
Are  the  old  spirit  and  old  heart  imprisoned 
Of  the  poor  fidiermon  of  Galilee? 

"  Do  we,  who  broider  thus  the  garment's  hem, 
Think  of  the  swaddlinfip-dothes  the  child  had 

on? 
Grace  we  the  casket,  to  neglect  the  gem  ? 
Forget  we  quite  the  manger  for  the  throne  ? 

"  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long?    I£u8t  then  for 

ever 
Ihe  idle  throng  deface  thy  sacred  walls  ? 
Will  mighty  l£)me  throw  off  Hiese  trappngs 

never? 
Oh,  of  her  prelates  and  her  cardinals 

"  If  there  be  one  who  with  his  faith  not  palters. 
But  holds  the  truths  divine  not  taught  in  vain, 
And  if  about  her  desecrated  altars 
One  shred  of  true  religion  y^t  remain, 

"  Among  their  ranks  will  not  the  late  avenger 
Kise.  as  of  old  the  Saviour  rose  in  wrath, 
O'erthrow  the  tables  of  the  money-changer, 
And  ecourge  the  rout  of  mmnmen  fimn  his 
path?  J 

"  Or  will  the  waters  break  from  Earth  asonder, 
In  some  new  flood  the  sons  of  pride  to  drown, 
And  the  insulted  Heavens  descend  in  thmider 
Upon  this  mask  of  impions  mockevy  down  ?" 


While  thus  in  moralizing  mood  I  pondered, 
I  turned  me  from  the  hum  of  men  alone; 
And,  as  my  vagrant  fancy  led  me,  wandered 
Amid  the  maze  of  monumented  stone. 

The  crowd  their  favorite  lions  had  deserted — 

Left  galleries  and  ruins  in  theloreli ; 

The  cicerone's  glory  had  departed, 

For  'twas  the  proper  thing  to  be  at  church. 

So  at  my  will  I  strayed  from  place  to  place^ 
From  classic  shrines  to  modem  studios — 
Now  musing  spell-bound,  where  Oar  LadyV 

face 
In  nameless  godhead  from  the  canvas  glowib 

Now,  from  the  still  Campagna's  desolate  rise^ 
I  saw  the  hills  with  jealous  clasp  enfold 
The  lingering  sunlight,  while  tlie  aeaward  skicB 
Paled  slowly  round  the  melting  diso  of  gold; 

Now  gazed,  ere  yet  on  dome  and  tower  bad 

died 
The  glory  of  the  Roman  afterglow. 
Over  the  map-like  city  lying  wide, 
Half-dreaming  from  the  Honte  Maria 


*  The  Madonna  of  Follgna 
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Traveller,  do  thou  the  like;  and  wouidst  thou 

learn 
How  Rome  her  faithful  votaries  enthralls 
With  all  the  memories  that  breathe  and  bum 
Within  the  magic  circle  of  her  walls, 

Leave  pomp  of  priest  and  track  of  guide  led 

tourist ; 
And  drink  of  history  at  the  fountain-head; 
For  living  minds  and  living  things  are  poorest 
In  that  vast  mausoleum  of  the  dead. 

There,  where  the  stately  Barberini  palace, 
Like  some  new  Nimrod's  fabric  Heavenward 

ciimba, 
Enduring  monument  of  Christian  malice. 
By  outrage  wrested  from  the  Pagan  times ;  * 

Where,  lulled  and  drowsy  with  the  distant  hum, 
The  sentinel  keeps  watch  upon  the  town. 
And  from  the  heights  of  old  Janiculum 
On  Father  Tiber's  yellow  face  looks  down  ; 

Where  in  their  southern  grace  the  moonbeams 

play 
On  Caracalla's  tesselated  floors. 
And  rescue  from  the  garish  light  of  day 
The  Colosseum's  ghostly  corridors ; 


Where  Raphael  and  all  his  great  compeers 
Art's  form  divine  in  giant-mould  have  cast, 
The  very  air  is  heavy  with  the  years, 
Tlie  very  stones  are  vocal  of  the  past^ 

Still,  as  we  saunter  down  the  crowded  street, 
On  our  own  thoughts  intent,  and  plans,  and 

pleasures, 
For  miles  and  miles,  beneath  our  idle  feet 
Rome  buries  from  the  day  yet  unknown  trea- 
sures. 

The  whole  world's  alphabet,  in  every  line 
Some  stirring  page  of  history  she  recalls ; 
Her  Alpha  is  the  Prison  l^amertine. 
Her  Omega,  St.  Paul's  without  the  Walls.] 

Above,  beneath,  around,  she  weaves  her  spells, 
And  priest  and  poet  vulgarize  in  vain : 
Who  once  within  her  fascination  dwells. 
Leaves  her  with   but  one  thought — to  come 
again. 

So  cast  thine  obol  into  Trevi's  fountain — 
Drink  of  its  waters — and,  returning  home. 
Pray  that  by  land  or  sea,  by  lake  or  mountain,  ' 
''  All  roads  alike  may  lead  at  last  to  Rome." 

H.  C.  Merivalb. 


"»♦•" 


All  the  Year  Round. 
A  HINDU  LEGEND. 


About  a  century  before  our  Christian 
era,  there  lived  in  India — precise  locality 
a  little  hazy  to  ns  western  barbarians — 
a  certain  king  and  demigod,  called 
Gandharba  -  Sena.  Now  Gandharba- 
Sena  was  the  sonof  Indra,  the  great  God 
of  the  Firmament;  and  according  to 
Captain  Burton  (whose  delightful  bookf 
we  are  going  to  lay  under  contribution 
for  an  article)  he  was  the  original  of  that 
famous  Golden  Ass,  whose  metamor- 
phosis and  vicissitudes  are  told  by  Apu- 
leius.  For,  having  offended  Father  In- 
dra by  an  indiscreet  tenderness  for  a  cer- 
tain nymph,  he  was  doomed  to  wander 
over  the  earth  under  the  form  of  a  don- 
key, by  day ;  though  by  the  interposition 
of  the  gods  he  was  allowed  to  become 
a  man  by  night.  While  still  for  half  his 
time  a  donkey,  Gandharba-Sena  persuar 
ded  the  King  of  Dhara  to  give  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage ;  but  it  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  at  the  wedding 
hour  the  bridegroom  could  not  show 
liimself  otherwise  than  as  an  ass;   in 


ni. 


»» 


Quod  non  fecerunt  barbari,  fecerunt  Barberi- 


f  Vikram  and  the  Vampire;  or,  Tales  of  Hindu 
Devilry.  Adapted  by  Richard  F.  Burton,  F.R.G.S., 
tc     London :  Longmans  &  Co. 


which,  perhaps,  he  was  not  singular, 
taking  the  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion. Hearing  music  and  singing  within, 
hQ  resolved  to  give  them  a  specimen  of 
his  powers  of  melody  too :  so  he  lifted 
up  his  voice,  and  brayed:  to  the  con- 
sternation and  contemptuous  amusement 
of  the  company.  The  guests  began 
forthwith  to  remonstrate  with  the  king. 

'^  O  king,"  said  one,  ^^  is  this  the  son 
of  Indra  ?  You  have  found  a  line  bride- 
groom ;  you  are,  indeed,  happy ;  don't 
delay  the  marriage ;  delay  is  improper 
in  doing  good ;  we  never  saw  so  glorious 
a  wedding  I  It  is  true  that  we  once  heard 
of  a  camel  being  married  to  a  jenny-ass ; 
when  the  ass,  looking  up  to  the  camel, 
said,  ^  Bless  me,  what  a  bridegroom ! ' 
and  the  camel,  hearing  the  voice  of  the 
ass,  exclaimed,  ^  Bless  me,  what  a  music- 
al voice!'  In  that  wedding,  however, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  equal ; 
but  in  this  marriage  that  such  a  bride 
should  have  such  a  bridegroom  is  truly 
wonderful." 

^^  Other  Brahmans  then  present  said : 
^  O  king,  at  the  marriage  hour,  in  sign  of 
joy,  the  sacred  shell  is  blown,  but  thou 
hast  no  need  of  that.' "  (Alluding  to  the 
donkey's  braying.) 
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"  The  women  all  cried  out,  *  O  my  mo- 
ther !  what  is  this  ?  At  the  time  of  mar- 
riage to  have  an  ass  I  What  a  miserable 
thing!  What!  Will  he  give  that  an- 
gelic girl  in  wedlock  to  a  donkey?'" 

"  At  length  Gandharba-Sena,  address- 
ing the  king  in  Sanskrit,  urged  him  to 
perform  his  promise.  He  reminded  his 
future  father-in-law  that  there  is  no  act 
more  meritorious  than  speaking  truth ; 
that  the  mortal  frame  is  a  mere  dress ; 
and  that  wise  men  never  estimate  the 
value  of  a  person  by  his  clothes.  He 
added  that  he  was  in  that  shape  from 
the  curse  of  his  sire,  and  that  during  the 
night  he  had  the  body  of  a  man.  Of 
his  being  the  son  of  Indra  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  Hearing  the  donkey  thus 
speak  Sanskrit — for  it  was  never  known 
that  an  ass  could  discourse  in  that  clas- 
sical tongue — the  minds  of  the  people 
were  changed,  and  they  confessed  that, 
although  he  had  asinine  form,  he  was  un- 
questionably the  son  of  Indra.  The  king, 
therefore,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage." 

The  son  of  this  man -donkey,  or  donkey- 
man,  Gandharba-Sena,  and  the  Princess 
of  Dhara,  therefore  the  grandson  of  In- 
dra, was  the.  great  soldier-king  Vikra- 
manditya,  or  Sun  of  Heroism, "  Vikram  " 
meaning  valor  or  prowess,  the  King 
Arthur,  the  Charlemacrne,  the  Harun  el 
liashid  of  India.  (We  follow  Captain 
Burton,  who  presumably  knows  what  he 
is  about,  in  the  spelling  of  our  old  friend's 
name.)  Before  the  Sun  of  Heroism's 
biith  Gandharba-Sena  promised  him  the 
strength  of  a  thousand  male  elephants ; 
but  Indra  swore  an  oath  that  he  would 
never  be  born;  whereupon  his  mother 
stabbed  herself,  and  Vikram,  as  he  is 
called  for  short — it  is  lucky  for  him  he 
did  not  get  curtailed  to  Vick — came  in- 
to the  world  on  his  own  account,  .and  so 
saved  his  grandfather's  oath.  In  con- 
clusion, perhaps  as  some  sort  of  compen- 
sation, Indra,  to  whom  the  little  Sun  of 
Heroism  was  taken,  had  compassion  on 
liim,  adopted  him,  and  gave  him  a  good 
education :  which  last  fact  is  an  example 
which  all  irate  but  influential  grandfa- 
thers ought  to  follow. 
'  "NVe  come  now  to  two  quasi-historical 
and  decidedly  less  mythical  accounts  of 
Vikram ;  one  which  makes  him  the  second, 
the  other  the  eldest,  son  of  his  father. 
In  the  first  accoimt,  of  course,  he  mur. 


dered  his  elder  brother,  Shank,  as  all 
wise  young  princes,  in  India,  do.    For 
though  he  was  protected  br  grandpapa 
Indra,   and  endowed  hj  Father  Gand- 
harbaSena  with  the  strength  of  a  thou- 
sand male  elephants,  still  as  the  younger 
brother   of  tlie    reigning   monarch    ho 
would  not  have  found  things  quite  to  his 
taste.    The  second  account  makes  bim 
the  eldest  son  of   Gandharba-Sena,  of 
whom  the  most  that  posterity  has  to  say 
is,  that  he  became  an  ass,  married  four 
queens,  and  had  six  sons :  each  of  whom 
was  more  powerful  and  learned  than  the 
other;  and  that  when  he,  G^ndharba, 
died,  Vikram  and  his  younger  brother, 
Bhartarihari,    received   some   excellent 
advice  from  their  worthy  grandfather 
about  mastering  everything ;  which,  as 
Captain  Burton  says,  is  a  sure  way  not 
to  succeed  in  anything.    Without  going 
into  the  list  of  their  required  accom- 
plishments, suffice  it  to  say,  they  were  to 
be  models  of  morality,  and  inexhaustible 
wells  of  learning ;  the  outcome  of  which 
was  that  Vikram;  when  he  had  become  a 
monarch  on  his  own  account,  meditated 
d  eeply  on  what  is  said  of  monarchs.    ^^  A 
king  is  fire  and  air ;  he  is  both  aun  and 
moon  ;  he  is  the  god  of  criminal  justice ; 
he  is  the  genius  of  wealth;  he  is  the 
regent  of  water;  he  is  the  lord  of  the 
firmament ;  he  is  a  powerful  divini^  who 
appears  in  human  shape.**    He  reflected 
with  some  satisfaction  that  the  scriptures 
had  made  him  absolute,  had  left  the  lives 
and  properties  of  all  his  subjects  to  his 
arbitrary  will,  had  pronounced  him  to  he 
an  incarnate  deity,  and  had  threatened 
to  punish  with  death  even  ideas  deroga- 
tory to  his  honor. 

His  kingship,  however,  despite  its 
power  and  glory,  was  no  sinecure  prac- 
tically ;  and  what  between  the  necesrity 
of  swallowing  a  mithridatio  every  morn- 
ing on  the  saliva,  or,  as  we  say,  on  an 
empty  stomach;  of  making  the  cooks 
taste  every  dish  they  had  prepared  bcrfbre 
he  would  touch  a  morsel  of  it ;  of  being 
fully  armed  when  he  received  strangers; 
and  of  having  even  women  searched  for 
concealed  weapons,  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  him,  his  Hfe  must  nave  been 
anxious  as  well  as  bui^.  Pedantically 
marked  out,  and  wearisomely  monoto- 
nous, it  certainly  was.  The  result  of  it 
all  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  well-or- 
dered kingdom,  where  no  ^one  was  op> 
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pressed,  and  where  all  had  equal  justice; 
where  the  innocent  were  protected,  and 
offenders  inexorably  punished :  whereby 
the  majesty  of  the  Jaw  was  upheld,  and 
a  wholesome  fear  of  the  rulers  inculcat- 
ed. "  But  what  benefited  him  most  was 
his  attention  to  the  creature  comforts  of 
the  Nine  Gems  of  Science :  those  emi- 
nent men  ate  and  drank  tliemselves  into 
fits  of  enthusiasm,  and  ended  by  immor- 
talizing their  patron's  name."  Suddenly, 
the  king  bethought  him  he  would  trayel, 
that  he  might,  in  fact,  spy  out  in  disguise 
the  nakedness  of  the  lands,  and  so  judge 
for  himself  how  he  could  best  bring  his 
powerful  army  against  them.  He  had 
several  sons  by  his  several  wives,  and  he 
had  a  fair  share  of  paternal  affection  for 
all,  save,  of  course,  his  eldest  born : .  a 
youth  who  conducted  himself  as  though 
he  had  no  claim  to  the  succession  !  But 
of  all,  Dharma  Dwaj,  his  second  son,  was 
his  favorite.  Accompanied  by  this  young 
prince,  an  adolescent  of  admirable  mo- 
desty and  simplicity,  Vikram  the  Brave, 
giving  the  government  of  his  kingdom 
and  the  city  Ujjayani  into  the  charge  of 
his  younger  brother,  Bhartari  Raja,  set 
out  in  the  garb  of  a  jogi,  or  religious 
mendicant :  wandering  from  city  to  city, 
and  forest  to  forest,  to  see  what  fate  and 
chance  would  send  in  his  way. 

Now,  the  Regent  Bhartari  Raja  "  was 
of  a  settled  melancholic  turn  of  mind, 
having  lost  in  early  youth  a  very  pecu- 
liar wife.  One  day,  while  out  hunting, 
he  happened  to  pass  a  funeral  pyre,  upon 
which  a  Brahman  widow  had  just  bo- 
come  sati  (a  holy  woman)  with  the  great- 
est fortitude.  On  his  return  home,  he 
related  the  adventure  to  Sita  Rani,  his 
spouse,  and  she  at  once  made  reply  that 
virtuous  women  die  with  their  husbands, 
killed  by  the  tire  of  giief,  not  by  the 
flames  of  the  pile.  To  prove  her  truth, 
the  prince,  after  an  affectionate  farewell, 
rode  forth  to  the  chase,  and  presently 
sent  back  the  suite  with  the  robes  torn 
and  stained,  to  report  his  accidental  death. 
Sita  perished  upon  the  spot,  and  the  wid- 
ower remained  inconsolable — for  a  time." 
He  led  the  dullest  oflives,  and  took  to  him- 
self sundry  spouses,  all  equally  distin- 
guished for  birth,  beauty,  and  modesty ; 
he  regulated  his  desires  in  all  things  by 
the  strictest  rule  and  measurement;  he 
worked  as  ploddingly  and  unrestingly  as 
a  horse  in  a  mill ;  and  when  his  mono- 


tonous day  was  over,  he  used  to  retire 
to  his  private  apartments,  and  while  lis- 
tening to  soft  music  and  spiritual  songs 
fall  fast  asleep,  as  the  best  oompliment 
he  could  pay  the  minstrels.  Sometimes, 
on  wakeful  nights,  be  used  to  summon 
his  brother's  Nine  Grems  of  Science,  and 
give  ear  to  their  learned  discourses, 
which  never  failed  as  soporifics  when 
nothing  else  oould  "  get  him  off,"  as 
nurses  say.  So  time  and  his  youth  pass- 
ed away,  and  Bhartari  Raja  became  a 
philosopher  and  a  quietist. 

But  Kama,  God  of  Love,  no  more  able 
than  his  younger  brothers  Eros  and  Cu- 
pid to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie,  sent  into  the 
raja's  way  Dangalah  Rani,  his  last  and 
youngest  wife.  To  say  that  her  face 
was  the  full  moon;  her  hair  a  purple 
rain<cloud ;  her  complexion  exactly  like 
the  pale  waxen  blossoms  of  the  large- 
flowered  jessamine  ;  her  eyes  those  of  an 
antelope ;  her  lips  as  red  as  a  pomegra- 
nate bud,  and  that,  when  they  opened 
they  distilled  a  fountain  of  ambrosia; 
to  say  that  her  neck  was  like  a  pigeon's, 
her  hand  like  the  pink  lining  of  the  conch 
shell,  her  waist  a  leopard's,  and  her  feet 
the  softest  lotuses;  will  perhaps  give  us 
dull  westerns  no  very  distinct  image 
of  her  charms^  To  say  that  the  staid 
raja  became  drivelling  and  doting  in  the 
excess  of  his  love ;  that  he  would  even 
have  committed  the  unforgivable  sin  of 
slaughtering  a  cow,  had  she  so  command- 
ed ;  and  that  the  very  excess  of  his  love 
sickened  the  woman  into  indifference,  if 
not  hatred ;  is  perhaps  more  intelligible. 
To  indemnify  herself  for  the  presence  of  a 
husband  who  loved  her  and  whom  she 
did  not  love,  Dangalah  Rani  lost  no 
time  in  lavishing  all  the  love  of  her  idle 
soul  on  Matd-pala,  the  handsome  ambas- 
sador of  peace  and  of  war,  who,  in  bis 
turn,  preferred  Lakha,  one  of  the  maids 
of  honor ;  who  again  looked  to  the  re- 
gent at  the  fountain  of  an  honor  still 
higher  than  her  own,  vice  the  king. 

Now,  it  happened  that  in  this  city  of 
Ujjayani,  within  sight  of  the  palace, 
dwelt  an  austere  Brahman  and  his  devout 
wife.  This  couple  were  very  pious. 
They  fasted  and  refrained  from  drink ; 
they  stood  on  their  heads ;  they  held  their 
arms  for  weeks  in  the  air ;  they  prayed 
till  their  knees  were  like  pads;  they  dis- 
cipHned  themselves  with  scourges  of 
wire ;  they  walked  about  unclad  in  the 
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cold  season,  and  in  summer  they  sat 
within  a  circle  of  flaming  wood;  in 
short,  they  became  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  all  the  second-class  gods  dwell- 
ing in  the  lower  heaven ;  and  in  return 
for  their  piety  a  celestial  messenger 
brought  them  an  apple  from  the  tree 
called  Kalpavriksha,  which  would  confer 
immortality  on  whomsoever  should  eat 
of  it.  But  it  was  enough  for  only  one 
person^s  immoitality ;  it  would  not  serve 
for  two.  At  first  the  old  Erahman  was 
for  making  himself  deathless ;  but  his 
cleverer  wife,  with  as  much  craA;  as  good 
sense  in  her  meaning,  prevailed  on  him 
to  refrain ;  and  rather  to  get  the  good 
reward  which  would  be  sure  to  be  given 
them  if  they  presented  it  to  the  raja.  So 
the  old  Brahman  took  it  to  the  court, 
gave  it  to  Bhartari  Raja,  and  brought 
nway  as  much  gold  as  he  could  carry. 
The  raja  rushed  with  the  apple  to  his 
young  queen  Danc^alah  Rani,  saying, 
"Eat  this.  Light  of  my  Eyes!  This 
fruit,  Joy  of  my  Heart  I  will  make  thee 
everlastingly  young  and  beautiful  I " 
The  pretty  queen,  placing  both  bands 
upon  her  husband's  bosom,  kissed  his 
eyes  and  lips,  and  sweetly  smiling  in  his 
face — for  great  is  the  guile  of  women — 
whispered :  '*  Eat  it  thyself,  dear  one, 
or  at  least  share  it  with  me ;  for  what  is 
life,  and  what  is  youth  without  the  pres- 
ence of  those  we  love  ?  "  But  the  raja, 
whose  heart  was  melted  by  those  muj*i- 
cal  words,  she  being  always  so  cold  and 
repelling — he  called  it  coy — put  her  away 
tenderly,  and  having  explained  that  the 
fruit  would  serve  for  only  one  person  de- 
parted. Whereupon  the  pretty  queen, 
sweetly  smiling  as  before,  slipped  the 
precious  present  into  her  pocket  and 
gave  it  to  the  handsome  ambassador. 
He,  wishing  to  please  Lakha,  gave  it 
away  to  her ;  and  she,  seeking  to  rise  at 
court  by  favor  of  the  raja,  presented  it 
anew  to  him.  And  then  the  raja  saw 
the  full  extent  of  his  misery,  and  by 
what  a  round  of  deception  the  apple  of 
immortality  had  come  back  to  him. 
Loathing  life  and  all  its  pleasures,  he  re- 
solved to  abandon  the  world,  and  end 
his  days  in  the  depth  of  a  gloomy  forest. 
But  before  he  set  out,  he  took  care  to 
cause  Dangalah  Rani  to  be  summoned 
before  him.  He  asked  her  what  had  be- 
come of  the  fruit  he  had  given  her :  she 
replied  that  she  had  eaten  it ;  upon  which 


he  showed  her  the  apple,  which  caused 
her  to  stand  silent  and  aghast  before 
him.  Then,  giving  careful  orders  for 
her  being  beheaded,  be  washed  the  fmit 
and  ate  it,  and  went  out  into  the  jangle 
AS  A  jogi  or  religious  mendicant,  no  one 
knowing  what  had  become  of  him. 

This  was  the  history  of  Vikram's 
brother,  the  regent,  and  of  what  passed 
in  the  royal  palace  during  the  absence  of 
that  Luminary  of  Heroisofk 

Meanwhile  Vikram  beoame  weary  of 
wandering  about  with  his  second  son 
fdone.  To  be  sure  his  kingdom  was  well 
secured,  though  he  did  not  know  It,  for 
Indra  sent  a  div  or  giant  to  defend  the 
city,  and  hold  the  throne  until  such  time 
as  its  lawful  possessor  should  put  in  an 
appearance.  But  the  wandering  mon- 
arch began  to  reflect,  that  this  dandng 
about  from  city  to  desert,  and  from  des- 
ert to  forest,  half  clothed,  and  always 
more  than  half  hungry,  afraid  of  wild 
beasts,  and  at  all  times  ill  at  ease,  was 
neither  comfortable  for  himself  nor  duti- 
ful to  his  various  wives  and  their  several 
of&pring.  lie  reflected,  too,  thilt  the 
heir-apparent  would  probably  make  the 
worst  possible  use  of  the  paternal  ab- 
sence, and  that  the  kingdom  had  he&k 
left  in  the  hands  of  an  untried  man,  who 
for  aught  he  knew  might  make  the  worst 
possible  use  of  his  trust.  So  he  resol^'ed 
to  return  forthwith  to  Ujjayani,  more  es- 
pecially as  by  this  time  he  had  vpied  out 
all  the  weak  points  of  friends  and  foes 
alike,  and  had  nothing  more  to  learxL 
And  while  these  considerations  were 
pressing  on  him,  he  heard  a  rumor  tlmt 
Bhartari  the  regent  had  abdicated  his 
viceregal  throne,  and  gone  away  into  the 
forest ;  which  rumor  decided  him  on  the 
spot.  So  he  and  his  son  went  home,  and 
got  to  the  city  gates  just  as  the  gong 
was  striking  the  mysterious  hour  of  mid- 
night. 

But  they  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
unmolestea.  A  huge  and  hideous  figure 
starting  up  barred  the  way,  demanding 
in  a  thundering  voice,  who  were  theT| 
and  where  going  ?  Raja  Vikram,  chok- 
ing with  rage  at  such  a  reception,  gare 
his  royal  name  and  address;  but  the 
giant,  div  or  demon,  Frithwi  Pda  by 
name,  commanded  that  he  should  first 
fight  to  prove  his  title,  after  which,  if 
showing  that  he  was  reallvthe  Sun  of 
Heroism,  he  might  enter.    The  'warrior 
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King  cried  "  Sadhu  I "  wanting  nothing 
better ;  and  for  all  that  the  giant's  fists 
were  as  large  as  water  melons,  and  his 
knotted  arms  whistled  through  the  air 
like  falling  trees ;  for  all  that  the  raja's 
head  scarcely  reached  the  giant's  middle, 
and  that  the  latter,  each  time  he  struck 
oat,  whooped  so  abominably  loudly  that 
no  human  nerves  could  remain  unshaken ; 
jet  Vikrara  was  not  Vikrara  for  nothing. 
iBesides,  the  young  prince  aided  by  jump- 
ing on  the  div's  naked  toes,  and  sitting 
on  his  stomach  when  he  was  downi ;  so 
both  together  they  gotPrithwi  Pala  into 
evil  case,  and  the  raja,  sitting  astride  on 
his  throat,  dug  both  his  thumbs  into  the 
monster's  eyes,  and  threatened  to  make 
a  second  Polyphemus  of  him  if  he  would 
not  yield. 

The  giant,  moderating  the  bellow  of 
his  voice,  agreed  to  give  the  raja  his  life, 
in  consideration  of  his  own  overthrow. 
And  when  the  raja  laughed  scornfully 
at  what  seemed  a  mere  piece  of  fustian, 
the  giant,  raising  himself  up  into  a  sitting 
posture,  began  a  solemn  tale  in  solemn 
tones. 

The  story  is  too  long  (as  long  as  the 
giant  in  fact)  to  be  more  than  very 
closely  condensed  here,  keeping  to  the 
leading  lines  only  in  so  far  as  they  re- 
late to  Vikram. 

It  seems  that  a  certain  jogi  was  Yik- 
ram's  deadly  enemy.  He,  an  oilman's 
son,  and  the  king,  were  all  born  in  this 
same  city  of  Ujjayani,  in  the  same  lunar 
mansion,  in  the  same  division  of  the 
great  circle  described  upon  the  ecliptic, 
and  in  the  same  period  of  time.  The 
jogi  had  already  slain  the  oilman's  son, 
and  his  own  child  ;  and  was  waiting  now 
to  compass  the  death  of  the  king,  in  re- 
venge for  a  practical  joke  which  had 
been  played  on  him  in  the  days  of  Gand- 
harba-Sena,  when  a  pretty  young  wo- 
man of  doubtful  discretion  made  a  pro- 
mise to  bring  him  to  the  court,  bearing 
his  child  on  his  shoulder,  he  being  then 
a  famous  devotee  renowned  throughout 
the  universe  for  his  austerities.  When 
the  saint  found  that  he  had  been  simply 
taken  in  by  a  designing  little  witch,  and 
made  into  a  court  jest — that  he  had  lost 
the  fruits  of  his  austerities  to  create  a 
laugh  among  addle-pated  courtiers,  he 
cursed  them  all  with  terrible  curses; 
took  up  his  child  again  on  his  shoulder, 
and  went  back  into  the  forest — where  he 


slew  him  as  his  first  offeiing  of  expia- 
tion. He  then  slew  the  oilman's  son, 
suspended  him  head  downwards  from  a 
mimosa  tree  in  a  cemetery;  and  was 
now  desifrning  to  do  the  same  kind 
office  by  Vikram.  The  oilman's  son  he 
had  made  into  a  baital  or  vampire. 
Wherefore  said  the  giant  to  Vikram, 
among  other  useful  counsels,  ^'  Distrust 
them  that  dwell  amongst  the  dead,  and 
remember  that  it  is  lawful  and  right  to 
strike  off  his  head  that  would  slay  thee." 
Then  Prithwi  Pala  disappeared;  and 
the  king  first  feeling  his  bones  to  make 
sure  they  were  all  sound,  went  into  his 
own  again. 

By  and  by,  after  the  colored  pow- 
ders had  been  flung,  the  feasts  made, 
and  the  rejoicings  of  Ujjayani  at  the 
retu)*n  of  the  lawful  ruler  had  become  a 
little  moderated,  there  came  into  the 
city  a  young  merchant,  called  Mai  Deo, 
with  a  train  of  loaded  camels  and  ele- 
phants, and  the  reputation  of  immense 
wealth.  He  came  one  day  into  the  pal- 
ace court,  where  the  king  was  sitting 
dispensing  justice,  and  gave  into  his 
hand  a  fruit,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him.  He  then  spread  a  prayer  carpet 
on  the  floor,  remained  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  went  away.  But  the  king  was 
wary.  The  giant's  warning  remained  in 
his  mind,  and  be  gave  the  fruit  to  his 
maitre  d'h6tel,  with  orders  to  preserve 
it  carefully.  Every  day  the  young  mer- 
chant came  to  the  court  in  the  same 
way,  and  every  day  brought  one  single 
fruit.  One  day  the  king  was  in  the 
royal  stable  when  Mai  Deo  ai-rived  with 
his  offering ;  and  as  Vikram  was  thought- 
fully tossing  it  in  the  air  it  fell  from  his 
fingers  to  the  ground.  Then  the  mon- 
key, who  was  tethered  among  the  horses 
to  draw  calamities  from  their  heads, 
snatched  it  up  and*tore  it  open,  when  a 
ruby  of  such  size  and  water  came  out  as 
astonished  all  beholders. 

The  raja,  now  thoroughly  angry  and 
suspicious,  asked  Mai  Deo  what  he  meant 
by  presuming  to  bring  such  costly  gifts. 
On  which  the  merchant  demurely  quot- 
ed the  Shastras,  where  it  is  enjoined  on 
men  not  to  go  empty-handed  into  the 
presence  of  rajas,  spiritual  teachers, 
judges,  young  maidens,  and  old  women 
whose  daughters  they  would  marry. 
Mollified  by  the  glib  religiousness  of  the 
young  man,  and  not  displeased  at  finding 
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that  he  had  in  his  possession  some  half 
dozen  or  more  of  these  rubies,  which 
were  of  such  value  that  the  whole  re- 
venues of  the  kingdom  could  not  pur- 
chase one,  Vikram  gave  Mai  Deo  a  robe 
of  honor ;  then  graciously  asked  him 
what  he  could  do  in  return  for  such  more 
than  regal  generosity  ?  On  which  Mai 
Deo  replied :  that  he  was  not  Mai  Deo 
a  merchant,  but  Shanta-Shil,  the  devotee ; 
and  that  all  he  asked  of  the  king  in  re- 
turn for  the  rubies,  was  to  come  to  hira 
on  a  certain  moonless  night,  to  a  ceme- 
tery where  he  was  going  to  perform  in- 
cantations which  would  make  the  Eight 
Powers  of  Nature  his.  lie  was  to  brmg 
with  him  his  arms,  and  young  Dharma 
Dwaj,  his  son,  but  no  followers. 

Vikram  at  first  almost  started  when 
he  heard  of  the  cemetery,  remembering 
the  giant's  words,  but  knowing  now  with 
whom  he  was  dealing,  composedly  an- 
swered that  he  would  come  to  the  accur- 
sed place;  and  with  this  promise  they 
parted. 

The  moonless  night  indicated  by  the 
jogi  came.  It  was  a  Monday,  and  the 
king  and  his  son  passed  out  of  the  palace 
gates,  and  through  Uie  sleeping  city  to 
the  abode  of  the  dead.  Arriving  there, 
after  a  most  uncomfortable  and  horrify- 
ing walk,  they  found  Shanta-Shil,  hide- 
ously painted,  and  nearly  naked,  sitting 
by  a  fire,  and  surrounded  by  demons 
and  every  loathsome  and  terrifying  form 
that  could  be  summoned  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  or  the  darker  regions  be- 
low, playing  on  a  skull  with  two  shank 
bones,  and  making  a  music  therefrom  as 
frightl'ul  as  his  person.  Father  and  son, 
nothing  daunted,  walked  boldly  forward 
and  seated  themselves  by  the  jogi.  They 
waited  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  then 
the  raja  asked  the  devotee  what  com- 
mands there  might  be  for  them  ?  Shan- 
ta-Shil desired  them  to  go  to  a  certain 
place  where  dead  bodies  were  burned, 
and  where,  hanging  from  a  mimosa 
tree,  was  a  body  which  he  was  to 
bring  to  him  immediately.  So  Vikram 
and  his  son  rose  u])  and  departed  for  the 
place. 

It  was  an  awful  night,  and  they  had 
an  awful  walk,  even  worse  than  before, 
with  company  neither  to  be  imagined  nor 
described.  At  last  they  came  to  the  burn- 


ing place ;  where  they  suddenly  sighted 
a  tree  which,  from  root  to  topmost 
bough,  was  a  blaze  of  crimson  flame. 
And  hanging  from  this,  head  downward, 
was  a  nondescript  thing,  more  like  a  fly- 
ing fox  than  anything  else:  icy  cold, 
and  clammy  as  a  snake;  whose  only 
sign  of  life  was  the  whisking  of  a  ragged 
little  tail  like  a  goat's.  This  was  the 
oilman's  son — the  baital  or  vampire. 
After  tremendous  struggles  and  repeated 
failures,  but  by  the  grace  of  not  know- 
ing when  he  was  beaten,  and  never  giv- 
ing in,  Vikram  at  last  conquered,  the 
vampire  saying  on  the  seventh  effort, 
^^  Even  the  gods  caimot  resist  a  thorough- 
ly obstinate  man,"  as  he  resignedly  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  thrust  into  a  bag  im- 
provised out  of  the  king's  waist-clotb, 
and  slung  across  his  shoolders  en  route 
for  the  jogi,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
Eight  Powers  of  Nature.  But  on  the 
way,  being  a  loquacious  demon,  the  vam- 
pire proposed  to  tell  the  king  some  sto- 
ries, giving  him  good-naturedly  a  prefii- 
tial  bit  of  advice,  never  to  allow  himself 
to  be  entrapped  into  giving  an  answer 
or  an  opinion,  for  if  he  shomdfailinthu, 
then  assuredly  would  he,  the  baital,  slip 
back  to  his  mimosa  tree,  and  all  the  la* 
bor  of  the  capture  would  have  to  be  re- 
peated.   Then  he  began  his  stories. 

Not  being  able  to  epitomize  even  one 
of  them,  we  refer  our  readers  to  the 
book  itself.  There  are  eleven  of  them, 
for  eleven  times  did  {he  Sun  of  Heroism 
suffer  himself  to  be  entrapped  into  an 
answer,  whereby  the  baital  was  able  to 
wriggle  himself  free  from  his  bag,  and 
hang  himself  up  by  his  toes  again  from 
a  high  branch  of  the  burning  mimosa 
tree.  But  the  twelfth  time  Vikntm  had 
learnt  a  little  discretion,  so  the  journey 
was  duly  completed,  and  the  baital  flonff 
into  the  jogi's  magic  circle.  We  wifi 
say  no  more.  How  Vikram  fSetred,  and 
how  the  jogi  fared,  and  who  slew  whom, 
that  is,  which  was  able  to  "breakfast  on 
his  enemy  ere  his  enemy  could  dine  on 
him,"  is  it  not  all  to  be  found  within  the 
black  and  red  covers  which  Ernest  Oriset 
has  so  quaintly  adorned  ?  All  that  we 
would  say  is  this :  if  such  a  story  as  we 
have  epitomized  can  be  got  out  of  the 
prologue,  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  the  body  of  the  book? 
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As  steam  and  railways,  and  tho  type  of 
man  that  steam  and  railways  engender, 
push  themselves  further  and  further 
ahead  into  those  profundities  of  Oriental 
life,  which,  but  for  such  intrusion,  might 
— so  far  as  we  can  judge — have  re- 
mained unchanged  for  centuries  to  come, 
the  quickening  life  of  Western  activity 
and  enterprise  shakes  to  their  very 
vitals  the  constitutions  of  the  Eastern 
races. 

That  rude  intrusion  of  European 
energy  which  took  originally  the  form 
of  trade,  and  which,  ere  long,  assumed 
that  of  conquest,  must  have  rudely 
broken  in  upon  the  uninterrupted  tide 
of  despotic  rule  which  had  for  many 
centuries  held  unlimited  sway  in  India, 
in  China,  and  Japan. 

While  such  intrusions  served  to  intro- 
duce European  life  and  energy — and  too 
often  European  passions  and  vices — to 
the  peoples  of  the  East,  they  served  also 
to  rend  aside  that  thick  veil  which  had 
hidden  almost  entirely  from  Europe  arts 
and  industries  of  almost  unparalleled 
originality  and  beauty.  The  result  of 
continued  intercourse  has  been  to  effect 
a  peculiar  interchange  of  mutual  respect. 

By  a  principle,  as  it  were,  of  convec- 
tion, the  colder  temperature  of  Europe 
has  warmed  under  the  Eastern  sun  into 
admiration  for  arts  which  it  at  first 
deemed  magnificent,  but  uncultured. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were 
originally  tolerated  as  but  little  less 
than  savages  by  the  Celestials,  have  so 
far  made  good  their  footing  as  to  com- 
mand unlimited  respect  for  the  power 
of  their  arms  and  the  cheapness  of  their 
cottons.  Their  steam  and  their  cannon 
have  forced  an  entry,  not  only  into  the 
country  but  into  the  intelligences  of  the 
rulers  of  China  and  Japan,  as  they  bad 
previously  done  into  those  of  the  con- 
tinent of  India. 

History  has  always  shown  us  that  such 
counterchanges  of  national  characteris" 
tics  have  been  intensely  slow  in  their 
commencement,  and  very  rapid  in  the 
later  stages  of  assimilation ;  and  hence 
we  may  observe  that-,  for  centuries  after 


the  original  opening  up  of  'the  East  by 
European  countries,  the  influence  of  the 
abundant  products  brought  to  us  from 
India  scarcely  in  any  wise  affected  the 
corresponding  indastries  of  Europe. 

As  traveller  after  traveller,  and  ship 
after  ship,  brought  to  Portugal,  to  Hol- 
land, and  to  England  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  textile  fabrics  of  India,  and 
of  the  ceramic  products  of  China  and 
Japan,  gradually  and  slowly  an  inclina- 
tion arose  to  imitate  those  classes  of 
products.  The  desire  to  rival  the  shawls 
of  Cashmere  has  helped  to  create  and 
develop  much  of  the  trade  of  Norwich, 
of  Glasgow,  and  of  Paisley. 

Under  Napoleon  L  in  France,  the 
great  house  of  Ternaux  embarked  with 
success  in  the  same  class  of  industry ; 
while  admiration  for  the  beautiful  porce- 
lain of  China  and  Japan  encouraged  the 
Dutch  to  imitate  those  products  in  the 
best  samples  of  the  Delft  ware,  and  the 
Saxons  in  the  earliest  products  of  Meis- 
sen and  of  Dresden.  The  French,  in 
their  earliest  porcelain  manufacture, 
limited  their  imitation  to  the  desire  to 
equal  or  excel  the  body  of  the  Oriental 
cluna  rather  than  its  appearance  or  or- 
namentation. We,  in  England, — ^pro- 
bably from  a  more  popular  appreciation 
of  the  excellences  of  the  ordinary  porce- 
lain brought  to  us  by  the  East  India 
Company's  trade, — in  some  of  our  earli- 
est Staffordshire,  and  especially  in  our 
early  Worcester,  china,  manufactured 
imitations  of  Chinese  production  which 
it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  the  original  they  imitated. 
Still,  these  reproductions  were  to  a  great 
extent  mechanical,  and  we  were  loath  to 
admit  the  beauty  while  we  commended 
the  utility  of  the  object  imitated.  Whilst 
admiration  was  reserved  for  reproduc- 
tions of  ornament  based  upon  the  an- 
tique, and  upon  the  best  remains  of  the 
period  of  the  renaissance  of  the  antique, 
every  one  remained  all  but  blind  to 
the  value  of  the  East  as  a  source  of  in- 
spiration for  industrial  designers. 

The  first  step  to  renewed  activity  and 
greater  liberality  in  the  theory  of  in- 
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dustrial  design  is,  I  think,  to  be  recog- 
nized through  the  archseolo.<j;ical  move- 
ment in  favor  of  a  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  mediseval  system  of  dealing 
with  form.  As  that  mediosval  system 
had  unquestionably  denved  much  in- 
spiration during  the  penod  of  the 
Crusades,  and  indeed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  contact 
with  the  products  of  the  East,  which 
stood  out  with  conspicuous  excellence 
during  the  dark  ages  of  European  medi- 
SBvalism,  so  the  profound  study  of  that 
system  carried  back  the  attention  of 
students  to  those  original  sources  of 
inspiration. 

The  prestige  of  classical  tradition  and 
the  French  supremacy  in  matters  of 
taste  once  broken  down,  prejudices  were 
removed  which  had  previously  limited 
the  range  of  industrial  art ;  and  men 
arose,  like  Owen  Jones  and  Pugin  in 
this  country,  and  Texier,  Coste,  Cler- 
ff6t,  Girault  de  Prangey,  and  Flandrin 
in  France.  By  such  men  the  public  of 
both  countries  were  made  acquainted 
with  sources  of  beauty,  and  theories 
for  the  creation  of  beauty,  which  greatly 
extended  the  range  of  facilities  with 
which  it  was  their  privilege  to  arm  the 
designer  to  enrich  industrial  art  with 
new  and  beautiful  forms,  based  and 
systematized  upon  their  interpretation 
of  Oriental  tradition. 

The  influence  of  these  and  other  pio- 
neers in  the  good  work  first  manifested 
itself  emphatically  in  the  iace  of  Europe 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  The 
collection  of  Indian  manufactures  contri- 
buted from  every  part  of  India  took  the 
world  of  European  manufacture  by 
storm,  and  excited  a  general  and  pre- 
viously unknown  admiration  for  all 
the  products  of  the  East.  The  com- 
ments made  by  Owen  Jones  upon  those 
products  tended  much  to  a  codification 
of  the  principles  upon  which  their  beau- 
ty mainly  depended;  while  the  tech- 
nical and  historical  details  concerning 
them,  furnished  by  the  late  Dr.  Royle, 
provided  us  with  the  fullest  information 
as  to  the  means  by  which,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  objects  exhibited  had  been 
manufactured. 

After  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  the  best  of  the  products  specially 
forwarded  from  India  for  that  Exhibi- 


tion were  reserved  to  supplement  the 
small  collection  previously  deposited  in 
certain  apartments  of  the  old  India 
House  in  Leadenhall  Street 

The  excitement  caused  throughout 
India  by  the  admiration  which  the 
products  forwarded  from  that  country 
received  at  the  Exhibition  of  1851  cul- 
minated in  the  contribution  to  the  Exhi- 
bition held  in  Paris  in  1855  of  an  even 
more  complete  and  extensive  series  of 
illustrations  of  Indian  manufactore  than 
that  forwarded  to  Europe  in  anticipa- 
tion of  1861. 

The  Indian  portion  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1855,  which  1  had  the  good  fortane  to 
be  employed  by  Colonel  Sykes,  the  then 
chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  to 
arrange  with  the  late  Dr.  Royle,  excited 
the  greatest  enthusiasm  amongst  the 
principal  designers  of  French  industry. 
Artists  were  continually  sketching  and 
drawing  in  the  Indian  department,  and 
the  WTiters  who  principally  chronicled 
the  memorabilia  of  that  Exhibition 
dwelt  with  the  utmost  fervor  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  Indian  patterns. 

In  France,  it  was  especially  npon  the 
tissues  of  Lyons  that  the  Indian  depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition  of  1855  exercis- 
ed the  most  potent  influence. 

After  the  close  of  that  Exhibition,  as 
on  the  occasion  of  the  previous  Exhibi- 
tion, the  best  of  the  Indian  eoods  were 
selected  to  be  added  to  the  £idia  House 
Collection,  which  having  at  that  date 
<3onsiderably  outgrown  the  space  avail- 
able for  its  display,  induced  the  di- 
rectors to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  conversion  of  certain  additional 
rooms  into  a  tolerably  satisfactory  mu- 
seum. In  this  instance,  again,  I  was 
employed  by  the  Company  to  effect  the 
requisite  enlargement  and  refitment  of 
their  old  museum  galleries.  The  work 
was  a  diflicult  one,  as  a  number  of  old 
offices  and  a  couple  of  dwelling-houses 
afibrded  by  no  means  satisfactory  .ele- 
ments out  of  which  to  contrive  an  indus- 
trial museum.  The  whole' was,  however, 
so  completed  as  to  admit  of  a  tolerable 
classification,  and  the  exhibition  of  an 
extensive  series  of  samples  of  all  the  lead- 
ing manufactures  of  India,  mider  ftv 
conditions  of  lighting  and  accessibility 
for  the  purpose  of  study  and  comparison. 
On  the  completion  of  the  new  musenm 
it  was  visited  by  thousands  of  penons, 
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and  amongst  them  numbers  of  students 
and  practical  manufacturers,  wbo  began 
to  incorporate  into  our  current  system 
of  production  imitations,  especially  in 
textile  fabrics,  carpets,  <&c.,  of  the  best 
Indian  goods  exhibited  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  necessity  for  the  abandonment  of 
the  old  East  India  House  and  the  remo- 
val of  its  contents  to  the  west  end  of 
London,  coupled  with  the  death  of  Dr. 
Royle,  caused  some  interruption  in  the 
work  of  usefulness  effected  by  the  per- 
manent exhibition  in  London  of  these 
beautiful  products.  The  intelligence 
and  activity,  however,  of  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson  (Dr.  Royle's  successor),  and  the 
growing  importance  to  our  country  of 
affording  to  its  manufacturers  the  means 
of  becoming  practically  acquainted  with 
the  arts  of  India,  soon  remedied  the  ill 
effect  of  the  temporary  interruption  to 
the  progress  of  appreciation  of  Indian 
designs  in  English  industrial  art,  caused 
by  the  removal  above  alluded  to. 

Having  received  the  necessary  author- 
ity from  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council,  I  was  permitted  to  fit 
up  Fife  House,  Whitehall,  as  a  temporary 
museum,  in  which,  on  Dr.  Watson's 
completion  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
magnificent  collection  of  products  be- 
longing to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council,  a  still  greater  concourse  of  in- 
quiring visitors  flocked  to  the  museum 
established  in  that  building  than  had 
previously  visited  the  old  museum  at  the 
India  House. 

I  am  not  aware  that  in  this  country 
much  direct  reproduction  or  imitation 
of  Oriental  arts  has  taken  place ;  but  I 
am  certain  that  their  influence  upon  sur- 
face decoration  has  been  of  the  very  ut- 
most importance.  Their  especial  value 
has,  I  think,  consisted  in  the  admirable 
illustrations  they  furnish  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  obtaining  repose  and  quiet  beauty 
by  the  right  employment  of  the  most 
brilliant  coloring  when  broken  up  into 
minute  and  properly  contrasted  forms, 
and  arranged  for  flat  surfaces  upon  what 
is  technically  known  as  a  '^  flat  "  system 
of  design. 

It  is  the  especial  reasonableness  of  the 
Eastern  treatment  by  Arabians,  Indians, 
Chinese,  or  Japanese  alike — of  evei*y 
material  pressed  into  the  service  of  in- 
dustrial art,  which  has  specially  tended 


to  correct  the  vagaries  of  industrial  art- 
ists. Until  it  had  been  shown  to  them 
by  the  unquestionable  merits  and  success 
of  Oriental  products,  that  beauty  in  man- 
ufacture might  be  effected  without  in- 
volving any  misapplication  to  it  of  the 
fine  arts,  their  only  idea  of  raising  the 
character  of  design  of  any  piece  of  man- 
ufacture appears  to  have  been  limited  to 
the  addition  tonit  of  an  introduction  of 
pictorial  elements  which  disfigured  more 
than  they  adorned. 

The  Exhibition  of  1861  overflowed 
with  illustrations  of  this  tendency,  and 
sculpture  was  no  less  abused  in  its  foi*ced 
association  with  ceramic  art  and  furni- 
ture than  painting  was  in  textiles. 

Who  does'  not  remember  the  New- 
foundland-dog carpets  and  rugs,  the  por- 
traits of  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
worked  into  every  class  of  fabric,  and 
the  fox,  and  dog,  and  ballet-girl  shirts  in 
the  well-known  Chamber  of  Horrors  at 
Marlborough  House  ? 

From  the  productions  of  Oriental 
taste  all  such  anomalies  were  banished, 
and  in  them  the  artists  preserved  the  ut- 
most gorgeousness  of  decoration,  which 
was  never  rendered  obtrusive,  and  was 
always  effected  by  means  harmonizing 
with  the  class  of  product  to  which  they 
were  applied,  or  into  which  they  were 
incorporated. 

As  serious  thought  became  applied  to 
the  elaboration  of  a  judicious  system  of 
teaching,  upon  which  the  Schools  of  De- 
sign throughout  the  country  required  to 
be  organized,  the  common-sense  system 
of  the  East  grew  in 'our  estimation,  and 
became  established  and  adopted  in  our 
practice.  We  work  now  In  almost  all 
departments  of  production,  especially  in 
carpets,  rugs,  tiles,  floor-cloth,  mural  de- 
coration, paper-hangings,  shawls,  and  to 
some  extent  in  jewelry  and  mosaics,  in 
the  spirit  if  not  in  the  forms  of  Orien- 
tal art.  Its  influence  is  a  growing  and, 
as  I  believe,  a  highly  beneficial  one. 

It  was  about  the  year  1855  that  the 
practice  of  collecting,  wh\ch   has  now 

frown  to  so  extraordinary  a  mania  in 
ranee,  acquired  a  sudden  and  very  ex^ 
tensive  development.  Under  the  old  re- 
gime in  that  country,  collections  had  been 
formed  by  many  distinguished  connois- 
seurs, who  had  exhibited  a  very  high 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  rarity  of 
beautiful  specimens  of  Indian  and  other 
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Oriental  produce.  Of  iuch  collections 
many  catalogues  are  still  extant,  and 
some  of  them  contain  items  which  can- 
not but  excite  the  utmost  envy  and  cu- 
pidity of  the  collectors  of  the  present  day. 
The  finest  and  oldest  porcelains  and  lac 
of  China  and  Japan  were  e8|)ecially  ap- 
preciated, and  the  jades  and  precious 
stones  of  India,  the  enamels  of  Persia, 
and  much  beautiful  wood  and  ivory 
carving  from  the  East,  generally  figure 
in  the  foremost  line. 

Such  collections  were,  however,  nidely 
broken  iip  and  dis|)ersed  during  the  great 
French  Revolution,  and  the  spirit  of  re- 
iined  admiration  for  beautiful  manufac- 
ture, which  certainly  existed  in  a  very 
strong  form  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XVI.,  entirely  died  out, — to  be  revived 
only  of  recent  years,  and  through  the 
influences  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made. 

The  opening-up  of  China  and  iTapan, 
and  the  greater  facilities  for  travel  in 
India  and  Asia  Minor,  and  indeed  in  the 
East  generally,  brought  new  material  of 
a  most  interesting  kind  into  the  market^ 
and  the  collectors  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury have  been  in  no  wise  slow  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  precious  spoils, 
the  new  types  of  form,  and  new  process- 
es of  manufacture  illustrated  by  the  rar- 
est and  most  beautiful  of  the  curiosities 
brought  to  Europe,  as  cultivated  travel- 
lers returned  from  long  and  adventurous 
wanderings. 

Again  in  1862  in  this  country,  and 
lastly  in  18C7  at  Paris,  the  artists  who 
had  been  foremost  in  renovating  indus- 
trial art  have  enjoyed  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
most  precious  samples  of  Oriental  indus- 
tries ;  and  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  such  products  has  gradually 
grown  into  a  most  prominent  position. 

While  I  believe  that  the  influence  ex- 
ercised by  these  exhibitions  of  Oriental 
manufactures  has  been  similar  and  about 
equal  upon  the  artists  and  most  cultivat- 
ed class(!S  of  the  two  countries,  their 
eflect  u])on  the  working  classes  has  been 
very  dissimilar. 

On  the  workman  in  England,  owing, 
I  fear,  to  his  lower  intellectual  orgamza- 
tion  and  development,  they  seem  scarcely 
to  have  acted  at  all;  while  in  France 
they  have  succeeded  in  causing  an  imi- 
tation and,  as  it   were,  re-creation  of 


technical  processes  of  manufacture  des- 
tined to  liave  a  most  important  inflnence 
upon  national  production.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  in  France,  there  is  no  process 
of  Oriental  damascenin^if  or  enamelling 
which  has  not  been  perfectly  revived  by 
the  Parisian  workman.  Those  curious 
specimens  of  Japanese  metal  work  which, 
in  small  objects — suoh  as  brooches,  clasps, 
chsuns,  &c. — show  the  Japanese  to  pos- 
sess powers  of  combining  and  inlaying 
various  metals  by  methods  unknown  to, 
or  at  least  unpractised  by  European  art- 
ists, have  been  perfectly  imitated ;  and 
MM.  Barbedienne  and  Chrlstofle  have 
shown  us  damascening  and  enamelling, 
both  on  the  champleve  and  cloisonnke 
principles,  of  as  perfect  elegance  and 
beauty  as  the  finest  specimens  from 
Scinde,  from  Yeddo,  or  Pekin. 

So  sensible  have  the  French  been  of 
the  great  progress  made  by  this  country 
in  industrial  art  in  recent  yean,  and  of 
the  value  and  influence  of  the  teachings 
to  be  derived  from  institutions  suoh  as 
that  of  South  Kensington  and  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  and  from  the  formation  of 
museums  (such  as  those  of  the  Depart* 
ment  of  Science  and  Art  and  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  Counoil  of  India),  that 
their  foremost  writers  have  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  stimulating  their  Govern- 
ment to  the  steady  provision  of  simihir 
facilities  for  the  training  of  industrial 
designers  and  art-workmen. 

Nor  have  they  regarded  the  action  of 
Government  as  sufficient  for  effecting 
all  their  requirements.  Acting  npon  the 
principles  of  the  old  adage. 

Ho  who  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive, 

the  leading  manufacturers  and  artists  of 
France,  with  the  co-operation  of  numy 
of  the  most  distinguished  oonnoiasenrs 
of  that  country,  have  formed  themselves 
into  an  association,  which  they  have 
called  "The  Central  Union  of  Fine  Arts 
applied  to  Industry.'* 

The  seat  of  this  society  in  Paris  is  in 
one  of  the  fine  old  houses  of  the  Place 
Royale,  where  may  be  found  a  museum 
and  library  open  gratuitously  to  woiken 
every  day  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  raorn* 
ing  to  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  i^atam 
of  this  institution  comprises  special 
courses  of  lectures  and  discussions  on 
various  branches  of  the  subject  of  the 
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application  of  art  to  industry.  Its  prin- 
cipal public  manifestation  of  activity 
takes  the  shape  of  periodical  exhibitions 
including  three  classes  of  objects,  viz.,  the 
premiated  productions  of  the  principal 
schools  of  design  in  Paris  and  the  De- 
partments ;  special  museums  consisting 
of  works  of  art  borrowed  from  private 
collections ;  and  current  articles  of  manu- 
facture representing  the  most  interesting 
applications  of  art  to  industry.  In  short, 
as  the  programme  of  the  society  states, 
its  aim  is  to  seek  to  raise  by  every  pos- 
sible means  the  level  of  industrial  art  in 
France,  and  to  counterbalance,  by  an 
activity  independent  of  the  State  and 
springing  from  the  individual  initiation 
of  those  most  practically  interested  in  the 
success  of  art  manufacture,  the  influence 
of  great  establishments  founded  with  the 
same  ends  and  at  vast  cost  in  other 
countries. 

The  previous  exhibitions  of  this  society 
Lave  been  most  interesting ;  but  their 
last,  held  during  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
displayed  a  feature  especially  intereefting, 
as  exhibiting  the  intense  appreciation 
which  the  French  have  recently  mani- 
fested for  Oriental  art.  In  eight  great 
galleries  the  council  of  this  society  inau- 
gurated an  Oriental  museum  of  the  ut- 
most importance  and  beauty,  the  con- 
tents of  which  sufficed  to  show  the  zeal 
and  energy  with  which  collectors  have 
during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
been  steadily  accumulating  in  France  the 
rarest  and  most  magnificent  illustrations 
of  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  East. 
Of  these  eight  apartments,  three  were 
devoted  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  art, 
one  to  that  of  India,  a  fifth  to  Persian 
art  and  that  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Greek  archipelago — or  rather,  so  much 
of  the  art  of  the  two  last-named  districts 
as  denotes  an  influence  independent  of 
that  usually  found  in  those  countries,  viz., 
one  derived  from  classic  sources.* 

The  limits  of  this  notice  do  not  permit 
me  to  dwell  upon  the  beauty  and  value 
of  the  articles  contained  in  these  galleries, 
and  I  may  be  permitted  possibly  in  a  fu- 
ture special  notice  to  repair  this  omission ; 
but  I  desire  now  to  note  the  fact  that 
these  objects  were  contributed  by  the 
most  enlightened  connoisseurs  of  France. 
Such  men  really  constitute  the  leaders 
and  chief  patrons  of  the  most  advanced 
cmTent  industry — a  circumstance  which 


gives  exceptional  importance  to  their 
thus  manifesting  their  earnest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  and  beauty  of  such  mas- 
terpieces of  industrial  art. 

That  which  was  to  the  practical  man 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of 
this  exhibition  was  his  being  able  to  pass 
from  this  portion  of  it  to  the  main  area 
of  the  building,  in  which  the  contempo- 
rary goods  of  the  best  Parisian  manu- 
facturers were  displayed,  and  to  observe 
in  them  the  active  reproduction  of  the 
best   features  of  the  same  art   as  that 
which  formed  the  staple  of  the  Oriental 
Museum.    In    the   latter,   for  instance, 
were  displayed  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  ancient  lamps  of  the  Caliphate, 
enamelled  upon  transparent  glass — ob- 
jects of  the  greatest  rarity  and  beauty. 
In  the  former,  at  the  stall  of  M.  Brocard, 
lamps  of  original  design  and  of  equal 
beauty  in  all  respects  were  to  be  seen, 
and  to  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices. 
In  the  museum,  the  Faience  of  Persia, 
with  its  hand-work  processes  of  decora- 
tion, was  to  be  met  with  in  every  variety 
of  beauty ;   while,  in  the  exhibition,  at 
half-a-dozen  stalls  at  least,  objects  of  a 
corresponding  nature  were  displayed  for 
sale.     In  this  branch  of  industry  the  i)ro- 
ductions   of  MM.   Bouvier,   Deck,   and 
Collinot  were  alike  excellent  in  original- 
ity, freshness  of  form  and   design,  and 
perfect  success  in  manufacture.    In  all 
of  these  any  stereotyped  reproduction 
seemed  to  be  avoided  as  fatal  to  beauty. 
Every  object  was  specially  designed,  and, 
generally  speaking,  actually  executed  by 
♦  the  designer ;  being,  on  that  account,  in- 
stinct with  a  life  and  vivacity  converting 
the  object  of  industrial  manufacture  into 
one  of  fine  art. 

The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  of 
London  have  just  organized  a  correspond- 
ing museum,  on  a  small  scale,  to  that  in 
the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  this  will  be 
opened  in  a  short  time  at  the  rooms  of 
the  club  in  Piccadilly.  It  will  be  hard 
to  excel  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  the  ob- 
jects contributed  on  loan  to  the  French 
collection,  and  unfortunately  the  limits 
of  space  and  light  in  the  apartments  of 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  will  re- 
strict their  selection  from  the  abundant 
materials  available.  Possibly  some  day 
the  voice  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion 
both  at  home  and  in  India  will  demand 
from  the  Indian  Goverment  in  this  coun- 
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try  the  establishment  of  a  museum  far 
exceeding  in  extent  and  importance  that 
"which  has  just  been  so  well  arranged  bj 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson  in  the  upper  story  of 
the  new  India  Office. 

Meanwhile  the  policy  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council  of  India  has  been  to 
provide,  for  the  use  of  the  great  centres 
of  industiy  in  this  country,  selections 
of  those  Indian  art  manufactures  which 
are  likely  to  be  found  most  useful  in  each 
locality.  Such  a  collection  formed  one 
of  the  greatest  attractions  at  Manchester, 
and  again  at  Leeds ;  and,  more  recently, 
there  has  been  lent  to  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham a  series  of  illustrations  of  Indian 
art  which  has  proved  of  the  utmost  util- 
ity and  popularity.  I  observe  from  an 
interesting  statement,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  Aitken  (a  well-known  and  most  ac- 
tive promoter  of  the  best  interests  of  in- 
dustrial art  at  Birmingham),  that,  dui'ing 
the  three  months  from  November  11, 
1869,  to  February  12,  1870,  the  average 
number  of  daily  visits  of  artisans  and 
others  to  the  Corporation  Free  Art  Gal- 
lery, in  which  the  Indian  goods  are  now 


placed,  and  which,  before  the  earliest  of 
those  dates  had  amounted  only  to  148, 
has  been  raised  to  324;  and  after  its 
three  months'  exhibition  the  collection 
is  found  to  excite  an  even  greater  amount 
of  curiosity  and  attention  than  it  did 
when  it  was  first  opened. 

Mr.  Aitken  haa  drawn  np  an  exceed- 
ingly able  popular  catalogue  of  this  ex- 
hibition, pointing  out,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  contemporary  art  industry 
of  Birmingham,  those  features  of  a  tech- 
nical nature,  and  as  elements  of  design, 
which  in  the  objects  shown  are  most  likely 
to  be  useful  to  the  Binningham  artisan. 

In  this  collection,  and  indeed  in  all 
that  I  have  ever  seen  of  Oriental  producta, 
the  predominant  characteristic  is  unquea- 
tionably  that  which  was  so  well  urged 
by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  with  reference  to 
the  Indian  collection  of  the  Paris  Exhi* 
bition  of  1 867.  In  that  display  he  obser- 
ved :  ^'  We  find  no  struggle  after  effect; 
every  ornament  arises  quietly  and  natu- 
rally from  the  object  decorated,  inspired 
by  some  true  feeling,  or  embellishing 
some  real  want." 
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In   savage  lands,  women  are  so  far 
merchandisable  articles  that  a  young  man 
anxious  of  setting  up  an  establishment 
of  his  own  is  expected  to  give  the  papa 
of   the  lady  of  his   choice    something 
handsome  in  the  way  of  cattle,  or  what-  < 
ever  may  be  the  favorite  currency  of  the 
country,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of 
her  services.      A  custom  somewhat  in- 
convenient in  its  results,  leading,  as  in 
Kafirland,   to  much  discontent    among 
the  young  men,  from  the  rich  old  men 
buying  up  all  the  wives,  as  they  are  able 
to  outbid  younger  wife-seekers — an  evil 
the  legislature  of  Natal  has  sought  to 
check  by  fixing  the  price  of  a  wife  at 
twenty  cows.     Even  in   civilized   com- 
munities, the  selling  of  daughters  is  not 
entirely   unknown.      An   English    lady 
travelling  in  Portugal  was  horrified  by  a 
wealthy  Moor  oflering  her  a  good  round 
sum  for  her  beautiful  daughter,  an  inci- 
dent evoking  trom  the  narrator  the  re- 
mark: "How   we  revolt  from  appear- 
ances instead  of  realities.      A  proposal 


to  buy  her  daughter  would  shock  any 
European  parent.  But  if  a  man  of  su- 
perior rank  or  fortune  offered  himself 
though  his  intellect,  morals,  and  appeaiv 
ance  were  all  contemptible,  would  there 
be  the  same  horror  entertained  of  sell- 
ing her  ?  Certainly,  in  openness  and 
honesty,  the  savages  have  the  advan- 
tage ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  they 
never  seem  to  entertain  the  idea  of  Bcdl- 
ing  a  woman  after  they  have  made  her 
a  wife. 

That  idea  is  one,  however,  that  has 
been  entertained  and  carried  out  often 
enough  in  England ;  and  what  ia  more 
strange  still,  the  perpetrators  of  the  of- 
fence appear  to  have  believed  they  were 
doing  nothing  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land  when  divestmg  themselves  of  a 
partner  of  whom  they  were  tired,  by 
such  a  simple  and  inexpensive  mode  of 
d  i  vorce.  A  correspondent  of  UTotes  and 
Queries  attempted  to  account  for  the 
]3opular  belief  in  the  legality  of  tranaao- 
tions  of  the  sort,  by  saying  it  sprang 
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out  of  the  long  vrar  ending  in  1815, 
when  many  soldiers  and  sailors  returning 
home,  found  their  wives,  supposing  they 
were  dead,  had  re-married.  To  get  out 
of  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  unwel- 
come appearance  of  so  many  Enoch 
Ardens,  it  was  declared  to  be  lawful  to 
sell  the  wife  in  open  market,  when  the 
second  husband  made  his  marriage  good, 
by  purchasing  her,  and  the  iirst  one 
became  free  to  marry  again.  We  fancy 
the  writer  in  question  would  find  it 
difficult  to  prove  that  such  dealings  were 
ever  declared  lawful ;  and  unfortunately 
for  his  theory,  disposing  of  a  wife  by 
sale  was  practised  m  England  long  be- 
fore the  era  of  Napoleonic  wars. 

In  Grimaldi's  Oriffines  Genealogicm 
is  to  bo  found  the  following  curious 
document,  dating  back  more  than  five 
and  a  half  centuries:  "To  all  good 
Christians  to  whom  this  writ  shall  come. 
John  de  Camoys,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Ralph  de  Camoys,  greeting. — Know  me 
to  have  delivered  and  yielded  up,  of  my 
own  free  will,  to  Sir  William  de  Paynel, 
Knight,  my  wife,  Margaret  de  Camoys, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  de 
Gatesden.  And  likewise  to  have  given 
and  granted  to  the  said  Sir  William,  and 
to  have  made  over  and  quit-claimed  all 
goods  and  chattels  which  the  said  Mar- 
garet had  or  may  have,  or  which  I  may 
claim  in  her  right ;  so  that  neither  I,  nor 
any  one  in  my  name,  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter  be  able  to  claim  any  right  to 
the  said  Margaret,  or  to  ner  goods  and 
chattels  or  their  pertinents.  And  I  con- 
sent and  grant,  and  by  this  writ  declare 
that  the  said  Margaret  shall  abide  and 
remain  with  the  said  Sir  William  during 
his  pleasure.  In  witness  to  which,  I 
have  placed  my  seal  to  this  deed  before 
these  witnesses :  Thomas  de  Depeston, 
John  de  Ferringo,  William  de  Icombe, 
Henry  de  Biroun,  Stephen  Chamber- 
layne,  Walter  le  Blonnd,  Gilbert  de 
Batecumbe,  Robert  de  Bosco,  and  oth- 
ers." Despite  its  signing,  sealing,  and 
witnessing,  this  precious  deed  was  de- 
clared illegal  and  invalid  by  parliament 
itself.  In  later  times.  Lord  Hardwicke 
had  occasion  to  issue  an  iuformatioi;i 
against  a  gentleman  for  disposing  of  his 
spouse  by  private  contract;  but  what 
came  of  it  is  not  recorded.  Another 
instance  in  which  formality  was  invoked 
occurred  in  1773,  when  three  men  and 
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three  women  went  to  the  BeU  Inn^  Eg- 
baston  Street,  Birmingham,  and  made  the 
following  entry  in  the  toll-book  kept 
there:  "August  31,  1773.  Samuel 
Whitehouse,  of  the  parish  ofWillenhall, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  this  day  sold 
his  wife,  Mary  Whitehouse,  in  open  mar- 
ket, to  Thomas  Griffiths  of  Birmingham ; 
value  one  shilling.  To  be  taken  with 
all  her  faults.  Signed,  Samuel  White- 
house,  Mary  Whitehouse.  Voucher, 
Thomas  Buckley,  of  Birmingham." 

In  1803,  one  Smith  took  his  wife  from 
Ferrybridge  to  Pontefract,  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles,  and  put  her  up  for  sale  in 
the  market-place ;  the  biddings  were 
started  at  twelve  pence,  and  she  was 
knocked  down  at  eleven  shillings,  the 
spirited  purchaser  leading  his  bargain 
away  by  a  halter,  amid  showers  of  mud 
and  snow  from  the  spectators.  A  fellow 
at  Tuxford  let  his  wife  and  child  co  for 
fivQ  shillings;  and  in  1859  a  similar 
scandalous  exhibition  took  place  at  Dud- 
ley, when  the  wife  was  put  up  by  auc- 
tion at  three-halfpence,  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  the  sum  of  sixpence. 

In  the  above  cases,  the  wives  seem  to 
have  fallen  to  chance  buyers  ;  but  gen- 
erally the  affair  was  a  prearranged  one 
between  the  buyer,  the  seller,  and  the 
sold,  who  seem  to  have  salved  their  con- 
sciences by  going  through  the  ceremony 
of  a  mock-auction.  On  v  alentine's  Day, 
1806,  a  man  named  6owthoi-pe  exposed 
his  wife  for  sale  in  the  market  at  Hull, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  day ;  but  the  mob 
interfered  with  such  effect  that  he  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  her.  However, 
in  tne  evening,  he  again  brought  her 
out,  and  sold  her  for  twenty  guineas  to 
a  man  who  had  lodged  at  his  house  for 
some  years.  In  1764,  a  man  and  his 
wife  got  into  conversation  with  a  grazier 
at  Purham  Fair — a  conversation  result- 
ing in  the  man  offering  to  exchange  his 
better-half  for  a  bullock,  if  he  might 
choose  one  for  himself  from  the  drove. 
The  grazier  agreed,  and  the  lady  read- 
ily acceded,  and  the  next  day  was 
duly  delivered  up,  with  the  inovita* 
ble  halter  round  her  neck,  the  husband 
taking  bis  bullock  away,  and  afterwards 
selling  that  too  for  six  guineas.  Li 
1844,  a  Glamorganshire  laboring  man,  af- 
ter living  very  unhappily  with  his  wife 
for  some  time,  discovered  that  she 
sought  solace  in  the  affections  of.ajicigh- 
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bor.      To  make  the  best  of  a  bad  mat- 
ter, he  called  upon  his  rival,  and  after 
an  amicable  discutsion,  a^eed  to  sell 
the  cause  of  it  to  him.      The  following 
Saturday,  he  accordingly  appeared    in 
the  market  with  his  wife,  attired  in  a 
new  black  gown   and  a  white  bonnet, 
with  a  halter  round  her  neck,  and  then 
and  there  handed  her  over  to  her  para- 
mour upon  payment  of  two   shillings 
and  sixpence — ^in  this  instance  an  unvir- 
tuous  wife  proying  half-a-crown  to  her 
husband ;  and  we  are  told  the  purchaser 
always  boasted  it  was  the  best  bargain 
he  ever  made  in  his  life.     Not  so  suc- 
cessful in  their  arrangements  were  an- 
other couple,  whose  disappointment  was 
made  public  in  the  Stamford  Mercury  of 
the  26th  November,  1858:  "On  Monday, 
a  disgraceful  exhibition — the  attempted 
sale  of  a  wife — took  place  in  front  of  a 
beer-house  at  Shearbridge,  Little  Hor- 
ton,  near  Bradford.     The  fellow  who 
offered  his   wife  for  sale  was  Hartley 
Thompson.      She  was  a  person  of  pre- 
possessing appearance.      The  sale  bad 
been   duly  announced  by  the  bellman, 
and  a  large  crowd  assembled.    The  wife 
appeared  with   a  halter,  adorned  with 
ribbons,  round  her  neck.  The  sale,  how- 
ever, was  not  completed ;  the  reason  for 
this  being,  that   some  disturbance  was 
created  by  a  crowd  from  a  neighboring 
factory,  and  that  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  intended  to  sell  the  wife  was  de- 
tained  at   his  work  beyond  the  time. 
The  couple,  though   not  long  wedded, 
have  led  a  very  unhappy  life,  and  it  is 
said  they  and    their    friends   were    so 
egrcgiously  ignorant  as  to  believe  they 
could  secure  their  legal  separation  by  a 
public  salc.^'  In  1863,  a  workman  at  the 
Cyfarthfa  Ironworks  sold  his  wife  to  a 
fellow- workman    for    two    pounds    ten 
shillings  in  cash,  and  ten  shillings  to  be 
spent  in  drink.  The  wife  appeared  more 
amused  than  pained  by  the  performance, 
and  went  home  with  her  purchaser,  after 
enjoying  her  share  of  the  beer. 

One  fickle  wretch  was  deservedly  pun- 
ished. Having  parted  with  his  spouse 
for  'a  quarter  of  a  guinea  and  a  gallon 
of  beer,  he  was  disgusted  to  hear,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  that  she  had,  by  the 
death  of  a  relative,  come  into  a  little 
fortune  of  two  hundred  pounds.  Only 
a  few  years  ago,  a  bachelor  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, living  at  Dittisham,  a  vil- 


lage on  the  banks  of  the  Dart,  took  a 
strong  fancy  for  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
neighbors ;  and  after  some  negotiation, 
it  was  agreed,  between  him  and  the  hus- 
band, that  he  should  take  the  lady  for 
fifty  pounds,  her  baby  being  thrown  into 
the  bargain ;  and  the  newly-mated  pMr 
soon  set  off  on  a  sort  of  wedding-trip. 
The  husband,  however,  found  he  had 
been  sold,  for,  after  haying  delivered  np 
his  wife,  his  customer  went  off  without 
paying  for  her,  and  the  deluded  acamp 
was  left  lamenting.  In  1 766,  a  carpenter, 
who  had  sold  his  wife,  hong  himaelf  upon 
her  refusing  to  return  to  bis  repentant 
bosom,  on  the  plea,  that  she  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  trading. 

The  women  concerned  in  these  singu- 
lar transfers  seldom  seem  to  have  made 
any  objection.  We  have  only  met  with 
two  instances  of  the  lady  proving  rebel- 
lious. Mrs.  Waddilove  was  one  of  these 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  Her  husband, 
an  innkeeper  at  Grassington,  agreed  to 
dispose  of  her  to  a  Mr.  John  Lnpton 
upon  payment  of  one  hundred  guineas — 
the  highest  figure  a  wife  is  recorded  to 
have  fetched — the  latter  depositing  one 
guinea  in  earnest  of  the  bargain.  When 
he  went  the  following  day  to  tender  the 
remaining  ninety-nine  guineas  and  re- 
ceive the  fair  dame,  to  his  diamaj,  she 
fiatly  refused  to  allow  heradf  to  be  de- 
liyered  up ;  and  the  disappointed  wife- 
buyer  was  obliged  to  depart  as  wifdess 
as  he  came ;  while,  to  render  bia  discom- 
fiture more  iftortifying,  mine  host  de> 
clined  to  refund  the  cameat^noney.  The 
husband  was  the  sufferer  in  our  aecond 
instance.  He  was  a  young  man  hftiUng 
from  Bewcastle  in  Cumberland,  who, 
finding  it  impossible  to  live  comfortably 
with  his  spouse,  resolved  to  give  some- 
body else  the  chance  of  doing  so,  by  dis- 
posing of  her  hj  public  auction.  Not 
being  successful  in  finding  a  customer  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  his  wife  sug- 
gested that  he  should  try  Newoastle. 
They  went  there ;  and  the  wife  so  con- 
trived matters  that  certain  gentlemen 
employed  on  his  Majesty's  servioe— 
very  pressing  service — introduced  them- 
selves to  the  husband,  and  he  found 
himself  one  fine  day  safe  on  board  a 
frigate  bound  for  a  long  cruise  in  distant 
waters;  and  so  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  instead  of  getting  rid  of  his  inSe^ 
she  got  rid  of  him. 
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By  law,  the  selling  of  a  wife  counts  as 
a  misdemeanor ;  and  in  1837,  one  Joshua 
Jackson  was  convicted  of  the  offence  at 
the  Sessions  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  got  a  month's  hard  lahor  for 
his  pains; 

A  young  and  sprightly  widow  once 
appeared  nt  a  Bath  masquerade  with  a 
paper  pinned  to  her  bosom  bearing  these 
lines : 

To  be  let  on  lease  for  the  term  of  my  life, 

I,  Sylvia  J ,  in  the  ehape  of  a  wife : 

I  am  young,  though  not  haudsomCf  good-natured, 

though  thin — 
For  further  particulars  pray  inquire  within. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  .for  1788, 
the  taking  a  lady  on  lease  is  treated  as 
a  sober  reality;  a  Birmingham  corre- 
spondent of  Mr.  Urban's  writing:  "  Since 
my  residing  in  this  town,  I  hare  oflen 
heard  there  is  a  method  of  obtaining  a 
wife's  sister  upon  lease.  I  never  could 
learn  the  method  to  be  taken  to  get  a 
wife  upon  lease,  or  whether  such  con- 
nections are  sanctioned  by  law.  But 
there  is  an  eminent  manufacturer  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town  who  had  his  de- 
ceased wife's  sister  upon  lease  for  ninety 
years  and  upwards ;  and  I  know  she  went 
by  his  name,  enjoyed  all  the  privileges, 
and  received  all  the  honors  due  to  the 
respectable  name  of  wife."  Birmingham 
would  appear  to  have  a  speciality  for  ex- 
traordinary contracts  of  this  nature.  In 
1853,  a  woman  who  accused  her  hus- 
band of  assaulting  her,  in  giving  evidence 
before  the  magistrates  of  that  town,  said 
she  was  not  living  with  the  offender,  be- 
cause he  was  leased  to  another  woman. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  the  bench,  the 
agreement  was  produced;  it  ran  thus: 
^^  Memorandum  of  Agreement  made 
and  entered  into  this  second  day  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1862, 
between  William  Charles  Capas,  of  Char- 
les-Henry Street,  in  the  borough  of  Bir- 


mingham, in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
carpenter,  of  the  one  part,  and  Emily 
Hickson  of  Hurst  Street,  Birmingham, 
aforesaid,  spinster,  of  the  other  part. 
Whereas,  the  said  William  Charles 
Capas  and  Emily  Hickson  have  mutu- 
ally agreed  with  each  other,  to  live  and 
reside  together,  and  to  mutually  assist 
in  supporting  and  maintaining  each  other 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  and 
also  to  sign  the  agreement  hereinafter 
contained  to  that  effect.  Now,  there- 
fore, it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  upon, 
by  and  between  the  said  William  Charles 
Capas  and  Emily  Hickson,  that  they 
shall  live  and  reside  together  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives,  and  that  they 
shall  mutually  exert  themselves  by  work 
and  labor,  and  by  following  all  their 
business  pursuits  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  skill,  and  understanding,  and 
by  advising  and  assisting  each  other, 
for  their  mutual  benefit  and  advantage, 
and  also  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
each  other  the  best  supports  and  com- 
forts of  life  which  their  means  and  in- 
come may  afford.  And  for  the  true  and 
faithful  performance  of  this  agreement, 
each  of  the  said  parties  bindeth  himself 
and  herself  unto  the  other  finally  by  this 
agreement,  as  witness  the  hands  of  the 
said  parties,  this  day  and  year  above 
written."  For  this  precious  document, 
five-and-thirty  shillings  had  been  paid  to 
some  unscrupulous  limb  of  the  law.  It 
may  be  hoped  it  is  unique;  but  one 
must  allow  the  agreement,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  a  fair  one,  and  is  just  such  a 
deed  as  may  be  expected  to  be  drawn  up 
between  man  and  wife  in  the  happy 
coming  time  when  the  clamorous  preach- 
ers of  the  equality  of  both  sexes  of  man 
shall  have  altered  the  laws  affecting 
matrimony  to  the  utmost  of  their  desires, 
and  established  connubiality  upon  a  pro- 
per commercial  basis. 
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Henrt  Wabd  Bebchxb  was  born  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1813,  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  where  he  also  spent  his  childhood 
until  the  completion  of  his  tenth  year. 
His  father  was  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  one 


of  the  most  vigorous  intellects  that  New 
England  has  produced,  and  one  of  her 
most  celebrated  divines;  but  in  those 
early  days  the  rewards  of  the  Church 
were  not  what  they  are  now^  and  the 
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Ward  followed  liirn  immediately  upon 
the  termiiiation  of  his  collei^e  course. 
Here,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Beecher 
and  Prof.  Stowe,  he  finished  his  studies, 
Tvas  ordained,  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Lawrenceburg,  Indiana.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  two  years  he  was  invited  to  take 
charge  of  a  church  in  Indianapolis,  where 
he  labored  for  eight  years.  It  was  du- 
ring his  ministry  here  that  Mr.  Beecher 
first  made  that  distinctive  reputation 
which  he  has  maintained  and  extended 
ever  since.  The  genial  character  of  his 
religious  doctrine,  his  sympathy  with  all 
the  generous  and  liberal  tendencies  of 
the  age,  and  his  familiar,  colloquial  man- 
ner of  delivery  and  illustration,  were  at 
that  time  au  altogether  novel  reaction, 
in  a  Christian  pulpit,  from  the  stiff, 
gloomy  Calvinism  which  had  so  deeply 
impressed  itself  upon  religion  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  he  brought  to  his  work  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  such 
as  is  not  too  often  found  in  our  doctrinal 
expounders.  His  "  Lectures  to  Young 
Men,"  delivered  at  this  time  in  Indiana- 
polis, and  since  republished,  exhibit  a 
moral  fearlessness,  and  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  precise  nature  of  the  evils 
that  he  had  to  combat,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  match  anywhere  in  the 
literature  of  Christian  morals. 

In  1847  Mr.  Beecher  received  a  call 
to  Plymouth  Church,  then  just  founded 
in  Brooklyn.  Many  ties  had  been  con- 
tracted during  his  long  ministry  in  the 
West,  and  his  robust  nature  felt  an  in- 
stinctive sympathy  with  the  vigorous 
civilization  which  had  gradually  but  ef- 
fectually rooted  out  the  turbulence  of 
frontier  life,  but  which  had  not  yet 
settled  into  the  stereotyped  formalism  of 
the  older  States*.  The  wider  field  which 
the  new  parish  would  offer  to  his  labors, 
however,  could  not  be  overlooked,  and 
he  accepted  the  mission.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  Plymouth  Church 
has  been  identified  with  Mr.  Beecher. 
He  is  said  to  have  the  largest  regular 
congregation  in  the  world,  not  even  ex- 
cepting that  of  Notre  Dame;  and  he 
never  preaches  a  sermon,  probably,  which 
in  some  form  or  other  does  not  reach  a 
million  or  more  of  readers.  Standing  in 
Plymouth  pulpit,  he  has  exercised  an  in- 
fluence throughout  the  land  unsurpassed 
by  that  ofany  other  individual  in  America, 
and  his  audience  extends  over  Europe. 


What  that  influence  has  been  it  would  be 
superfluous  for  us  to  say.  It  is  known  of 
all  men.  It  has  impressed  itself  inefface- 
ably  upon  the  history  of  the  nation.  On 
all  social  and  political  questicms  he  has 
always  occupied  a  position  of  advanced 
liberalism;  and  in  religion  he  represents 
the  extremest  overture  which  true  Chris- 
tianity can  make  to  the  sceptical  spirit 
of  the  times.  Holding  the  divinity  of 
Christ  to  be  the  one  essential  belief,  he 
is  willing  to  recognize  all  other  ques- 
tions as  belonging  to  secular  morals.  It 
is  on  account  of  this  non-dogmatio 
liberalism  that  Mr.  Beecher  has  been  re- 
garded with  so  much  suspicion  by  ortho- 
dox religionists,  but  it  is  now  perfectly 
certain  that  it  is  on  the  line  which  he  has 
taken  upon  which  must  be  fought  the  final 
battle  between  Christianity  and  Philoso- 
phy- .  .       . 

Besides    his  ministerial    labors,   Mr. 

Beecher  has  performed  a  tremendous 
amount  of  literary  work.  He  has  been 
foi'  years  one  of  the  most  popular  lyceum 
lecturers  in  the  country,  and  is  constantly 
in  demand.  He  assisted  in  founding  the 
Independent,  and  contributed  powerfully 
to  its  success ;  he  writes  a  weekly  paper 
for  the  'Ledger  ;  has  just  become  editor 
of  the  Christian  Union,  which  he  is 
carrying  to  the  front  rank  of  religious 
journalism;  gives  a  weekly  "Lecture- 
room  Talk,"  and  does  beside  a  mass  of 
miscellaneous  work.  He  is  also  engaged, 
and  has  been  for  some  years,  upon  a  Life 
of  Christ,  which  is  to  be  the  crowning 
labor  of  his  life.  At  the  same  time  he 
affords  a  lesson  to  all  his  professional 
brethren  bv  the  vigor  witn  which  he 
pei*forms  his  extraordinary  pastoral  du- 
ties, and  he  is  remarkable  for  his  social 
qualities  and  his  hearty  participation  in 
all  the  amenities  of  life. 

In  1863,  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  "the  bur- 
den of  the  war  upon  Mr.  Beecher's  spirit, 
his  multiplied  labors  in  writing,  speaking, 
editorship,  and  above  all  in  caring  for 
his  country,  bore  down  his  health.  His 
voice  began  to  fail,  and  he  went  to 
Europe  for  a  temporary  respite.  On 
his  arrival  he  was  met  on  the  steamer  by 
parties  who  wished  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  his  speaking  in  England.  He 
told  them  that  he  had  come  with  no  such 
intention,  but  wholly  for  purposes  of 
relaxation,  and  that  he  must  enlirel  v  de- 
cline speaking  in  England."    He  yielded, 
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however,  after  several  moDths,  and  by 
liin  upeechcs  in  Manchester,  Glangow, 
Liverpool,  and  London  turned  the  tide 
of  English  opinion  tvith  regard  to  our 
lute  civil  war. 

As  this  bears  upon  the  political  career 
of  Mr.  Beechcr,  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
to  that  briefly  before  concluding.  In 
politics  he  has  al\i'a;^B  been  an  ardent 
liberalist, — what  we  in  America  call  a 
radical^ — though  his  course  has  been 
nobly  conservative  and  conciliatory  since 
the  war.  Before  he  left  college  he  bad 
identified  himself  heartily  with  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  and  through  all  the  long 
troublous  years  which  have  intervened 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  influential  advocates  of  the  cause. 

The  last  time  we  saw  Mr.  Beecher  was 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  Brooklyn, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  by  the 
negroes  of  the  passage  of  the  XVth 
Amendment.     The  vast  building   was 


packed  with  whites  and  negroes  ia  about 
equal  numbers.  He  was  called  upon  to 
introduce  Senator  Revels  to  the  audieoce, 
and  as,  at  the  conclnsion  of  bis  remarks, 
he  gra»ped  the  latter  by  the  hand,  say- 
ing, ^^  As  the  representative  of  one  race 
I  extend  to  you,  the  representative  of 
another,  the  right  hand  of  fellowsLip," 
the  great  audience  rose  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  enthunasm. 

Fifteen  years  before  a  storm  of  oblo- 
quy was  heaped  upon  Mr.  Beecher  for 
placing  a  negro  upon  the  steps  of  his  pul- 
pit! 

Verily,  as  we  thovght  at  the  time,  it 
is  not  often  given  to  those  who  have 
groped  in  the  early  dawn  of  a  moral 
awakening  to  look  upon  a  triumph  so 
complete. 

And  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  ideas  which  he  has  advo- 
cated, though  slow,  is  not  less  sore,  in 
the  sphere  o^*  religious  ethics^ 
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A  MOM  lubliine 
or  tometblnr  far  more  d^ply  tDtrrpoMd, 
Whose  dwalflDfrli  thellirht  oiMttlng  lun, 
And  the  round  occon,  and  the  llTlng  air. 
And  the  green  earth,  and  in  the  mlud  of  man. 

1. 

SoLK  in  blank  boundless  darkness,  dimly  bright, 
The  homdd  moon  hangs  o*cr  the  yicwless  sea. 
Whose  Rpell-bouud  wavering  lips  wash  fltAillj 

ITp  the  black  shingle  in  whisperings  of  crisp 
liglit 

Lonolj  1  stand — the  midnight's  eremite, 

Whilst  mine  awed   seaward  gaze  goes  wist- 
fully 
Into  the  darkness  face  to  face  with  me. 

The  darkness  where  the  sea  is,  and  the  night. 

And  lo  I  I  feel  it  coming  again,  again — 
irp  from  the  waves  as  Proteus  did  of  old. 

Ah,  wert  Thou  like  that  old  God  of  the  main 

To  whom  we  cry  *•  Unveil"  for  ever  in  vain, 
Formless  Desire,  which  no  eye  may  behold. 

No  hands  of  ours  can  weary,  and  no  spell  chain  I 


'i 


II. 


Ah,  bosom-friend  I  familiar  Mystery  1 

Oh  Lurer  with  veiled  face !  oh  Comforter  I 
One  Spirit  of  many  forms  felt  everywhere. 
Who  knows  what  manner  of  Spirit  thou  mayst 

be?, 
None,  tho'  his  most  loved  haunts  be  full  of  Thee, 
Valleys,  where  leaves  and  clear  streams  sleep, 

and  stir, 
The  blue  flash  of  the  diving  kingfisher. 
The  rose,  whose  depths  of  scent  soft  rains  set 

free, 
Though  Thy  wild  way  be  with  the  hurricane, 


Thunder  and  cloud ;  though  he  behold  ths  day 
Cradling  Thee  In  some  wandoiiDg  esitmi 
fleece 
Of  loveliest  fire ;  or  sadly  sighing,  again, 
His  evening  soul  bewidl  Thee,  dying  awaj 
To  unknown  lands,  and  gold  Heapwitn  acta. 

Ah!  even  now  Thou  ait  verj  near  to  me; 

But  veiled  and  far  as  ever  from  any  prayer. 

Still  my  aoul  feels  Thee,  and  strasge  Inii|^n|a 
there 
Start  at  Thy  voice,  and  cry  in  choirs  toward  Tbee. 
In  mine  own  soul  what  may  these  tumnlta  be-* 

Desires  I  cannot  rule,  that  do  not  dare 

Whole  days  to  stir  withhi  their  teoret  lair, 
But  at  Thy  voice  seek  their  wild  Bhodope  f 
One  to  another  in  a  strange  tongue  calla — 

I  hearken,  but  can  catdii  not  yrhui  they  say : 

Only  J  hear  their  voices  far  away 
Swell  and  a  passionate  clamor  at  iatervalt. 

Ah,  who  art  Thou  their  God  ?  for  what  booa 
pray 
These  mine  own  inmost  soul's  vague  Baodis* 
nals? 

IT. 

What  I  wilt  Thou  never  be  revealed  to  ns  I 
Must  our  souls  still  in  blindneaa  foOow  IbteT 
Nor,  borne  in  swift  raft  over  the  deep  aea. 

Ever  sleep  even  upon  Thy  Bindymna  7 

Not  over  build  Thee  up  a  piUared  houses 
Nor  serve  Thee  with  articulate  lituigy? 
Never  before  Thine  altar  bend  onr  knee^ 

Nor  weave  rare  flowers  in  coronals  round  T|j 
brows. 

No  costlior  offerings  than  these  prefer, 
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Blind  discontent,  insatiable  unrest, 

Deep  lonely  love  folIoTving  an  unknown  g^est, 

Sad  as  man's  love  tor  woman,  and  tenderer  T 
Lo  these  be  all  we  oflTer,  alas !  our  best, 

No  certain  gold  and  frankincense  and  mjrrh. 

V. 

Do  we  then  waver,  and  fear  we  are  fools  and 
blind? 
Doubt  we?  and  ask  Thee  whither  lead  Thj 

ways? 
Ask  whither?    Nay,  su  whence,  pale  doubtftil 
face! 
Look  back,  and  see  how  far  we  have  left  behind 
Anger,  and  blinding  lusts,  and  loves  that  bind, 
And  the  mean  voice  that  to  any  moment  says, 
'*  Stay,  thou  art  fair,"  as  with  unflinching  pace. 
Veiled  One,  we  follow  Thee,  and  trust  to  find 
Hereafter  Thee  unveiled — ^knowing,  and  known — 
Set  with  a  rainbow  round  about  Thy  throne, 

Soul  of  our  life's  unrest — to  find  Thee 
The  thing  we  have  long  sought  sorrowing  here 

from  far, 
The  Spirit  of  the  bright  and  morning  star, 
llie  sunrise,  and  the  sunset,  and  the  sea  I 

ON  THE  RIVER. 

The  drooping  willows  whisper  soft,  the  rushes 

murmur  low, 
The  water-lilies  white    unveil  then*    breasts    of 

gleaming  snow ; 
The  kingfisher,  a  living  gem,  flits  like  a  meteor  by, 
The  sun  goes  down,  the  star  of  eve  upriseth  in  the 

sky. 

There  comes  to  me  a  memory,  a  memory  cf  old, 
A  tale  of  youth  whose  chronicles  are  ever  writ  in 

gold; 
A  tale  of  love  and  summer-time,  when  roses  were 

in  blow, 
A  tale  of  bright  and  happy  dreams,  a  weary  while 

ago. 

'Twas  in  the  melting,  mellow  light  of  eventide  in 

June — 
'Twas  when   the  chestnuts  were  in  flower,  the 

nightingale  in  tune ; 
But  more  than  all,  'twas  when  our  hearts  had 

never  known  a  care. 
And  when  the  greed  of  fame,  or  gold,  had  never 

entered  there. 

Ah,   golden   hours  of   indolence!     Ah,  fleeting 

hours  of  bliss  I 
Unmarked  save  by  the  clasp  of  hands,  or  by  the 

stolen  kiss  1 
We  drifted  on  the  river,  carried  onward  by  its  flow, 
Beneath  the  bending  alder-bougbs,  a  weary  while 

ago. 

I  dropped  the  oars — she  the  rope  that  held  the 

rudder-band — 
Somehow  it  happened,  by  and  by,  that  hand  lay 

clasped  in  hand ; 
And  presently  entwined  were  arms,  anA  eye  spoke 

mute  to  eye. 
No  sound  around  to  break  the  charm  save  when 

the  swans  sailed  by. 

Old  am  I  now,  and  silver-haired,  and  life  hath  lost 
its  zest, 

I  soon  beneath  the  daisied  turf  shall  lie  in  dream- 
less rest : 


But  whilst  I  live,  and  whilst  I  love,  on  this  fair 

earth  below, 
1*11  treasure  in  my  heart  of  hearts  those  dreams  of 

— long  ago  1 

A.H.B. 
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A  REGRET. 

I  BLAME  not  that  your  courage  failed, 
That  prudence  over  love  prevailed ; 
It  seemed  that  we  must  walk  together 
Rough  ways  through  wild  and  stormy  weather, 
And  you  must  have  smooth  paths  to  tread, 
And  skies  all  cloudless  overhead. 

Wise  was  your  choice,  the  world  will  say. 
That  sees  you  fresh  and  fair  to-day 
As  in  the  spring-time  of  your  years, 
Those  hazel  eyes  undimmed  with  tears. 
That  forehead  all  unlined  with  care. 
Nor  streaked  with  gray  that  chestnut  hair. 

Yet  if  you  oould  have  dared  to  lay 
Unfaltering  bands  in  mme,  and  say, 
*M  trust  you  still,  nor  count  the  cost  1 
Something,  I  doubt  not,  you  had  lost, 
Tet  found  when  all  was  told  remain 
To  you  and  me  some  larger  gain. 

Not  loveless  nor  unsweet  my  days ; 
I  toil,  nor  miss  some  meed  of  praise ; 
Had  you  been  with  me  they  had  known 
The  grace  they  lack,  and  thou  hadst  grown, 
O  weak  but  pure  and  tender  heart  I 
To  something  nobler  than  thou  art 

Ah !  better  had  we  both  been  laid 
To  rest  for  ever,  ere  the  shade 
Of  that  cold  woHdlinesR  had  made 
Division  worse  than  death,  and  bade 
Our  souls  be  parted  evermore, 
StOH  strangers  on  the  heavenly  shore. 

JL,  J,  C« 


THE    RECOGNITION    OF    GENIUS:    A 

SONNET. 

WmiTTix  nc  A  PdPtrxAm  Editioh  or  WoBMWomm'n  Posms. 

Tike  was,  great  Seer,  when  in  thy  mountain  place 

Thou  dwolt'st  apart,  and  river,  lake,  and  glen 

Had  more  to  teach  thee  than  the  noise  of  men 

Or  all  the  cares  that  vex  our  mortal  race ; 

Yet  would  the  envious  tribe  that  springs  apace 

In  presence  of  all  goodness,  even  then 

With  busy  havoc  of  the  idle  pen, 

Have  turned  thy  wise  retirement  to  disgrace. 

Now,  common  as  the  all-encircling  air, 

And  open  as  the  waters  or  the  wind, 

Wo  take  thee,  till  the  riches  that  we  share 

Seem  as  a  part  of  being, — undefined ; 

This  is  the  fame  true  greatness  only  knows, 

Pulse  of  the  world's  free  heart  it  comes  and  goes. 


ARGUING  IN  A  CIRCLE. 

BT  GEBALD  KASSET. 

Whek  first  my  true  love  crown'd  me  with  her 

smile, 
Methought  that  heaven  encircled  me  the  while  I 
When  first  my  true  love  to  mine  arms  was  given. 
Ah,  then  methought  that  I  encircled  heaven! 
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FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Strahan  k  Co.  have  in  press  **  The  Book  of  the 
Visions  seen  by  Orm  the  Celt,"  by  Robert  Bucha- 
nan.   It  contains  ten  poems  or  Tisions. 

M.  Rouher,  the  French  ox -Minister,  has  com- 
piled an  important  work  on  the  woollen  industry 
of  France. 

Ilachette,  of  Paris,  has  nearly  ready  a  roost  im- 
portant work,  **  A  Theory  of  Intellect,"  by  the 
celebrated  philosopher  and  writer,  H.  Taine. 

Best  of  Everything  is  the  title  of  a  forthcoming 
English  magazine,  which  will  be  under  the  edi- 
torial  management  of  the  author  of  ^  Inquire 

Within." 

The  Thirty-second  volume  of  "Napoleon  the 
First's  Correspondence,"  lately  published  in  Paris, 
completes  what  it  is  thought  proper  to  give  to  the 
world. 

A  posthumous  article  by  M.  Sainte  Beuve  on 
Madame  Tastu,  the  well-known  poetess,  has  been 
publitihed.  It  was  intended  by  the  author  to  form 
part  of  the  Galerie  des  Femmes  C61^bre8. 

M.  Amed6e  Rouz  is  the  author  of  a  new  work 
entitled  "  Ilistoire  de  la  litterature  Italienno  Con- 
teraporaine."  There  is,  however,  room  for  a  more 
complete  and  careful  work  on  the  subject. 

The  lectures  of  Prof.  Max  Miiller  on  ^e 
Science  of  Religion,  the  first  of  which  is  given  in 
our  present  number,  are  already  eliciting  much 
discussion  in  England. 

Lamartine  is  said  to  have  left  MSS.  enough  to 
make  twelve  duodecimo  volumes  in  addition  to 
the  numerous  ones  which  he  published  during  his 
lifetime. 

Tlie  King  of  Burmah  has  offered  a  complete 
collection  of  the  Buddhist  Canon  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ceylon,  and  has  undertaken  to  build  a 
fire -proof  library  to  receive  it,  at  his  own  expense. 

The  Yicoroy  of  Egypt  has  presented  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  with  a  complete  collection  of 
Oriental  books  printed  at  Boulak,  amounting  to 
74  distinct  works  in  140  vols. 

Prof.  Huxley's  work,  "Man's  Place  in  Na- 
ture," has  been  translated  into  Italian  by  Profes- 
sore  Piotro  Marchi,  under  the  title  of  '*  L'Uomo 
nella  Xatura." 

M.  Stanislaus  Julien,  an  eminent  French  philo- 
logist, has  recently  published  a  Chinese  grammar. 
The  difficulty  of  this  undertaking  may  bo  estimated 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  800  letters  and  combina- 
tions of  vowels  in  the  alphabet. 

77te  Ihiblin  University  Magazine,  after  a  long 
and  honorable  struggle  to  be  an  essentially  na- 
tional periodical,  has  failed  to  find  tho  support  in 
Ireland  which  it  deserved,  and  has  passed  into 
tho  hands  of  English  proprietors. 

Some  undoubted  MS.  Homilies  of  -<1<]lfric's,  with 
nn  ineditcd  Anglo-Saxon  verse  life  of  St.  Judith, 
and  a  new  edition  of  the  varying  formerly  printed 
life  of  tho  Saint,  are  to  bo  edited  for  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat 


"La  Fameusc  Com^ienne,  or  History  of  La 
GuC'rin,  the  Wife  and  Widow  of  Uoli^*^  has  ap- 
peared in  Paris.  M.  Jolea  Bonasaiea  adda  a  pro- 
face,  notes,  and  collations  of  other  editions. 

The  Quarterlif  Review  fbr  April  contains  an  ela- 
borate  review  of  M.  Lanfrey's  Napoleon  L  This 
work  is,  beyond  question,  the  ablest  and  most 
powerful  attack  that  has  yet  been  made  upon  the 
fame  of  the  g^at  Emperor. 

Lady  Geologists, — ^The  Geological  MagoMifie  for 
March  contains  two  good  papers  by  Lady  Geolo- 
gists. The  labors  of  rational  women  of  this  dass 
are  worth  mora  than  all  the  thooaand-andHMie 
howls  of  wliat  the  Saturday  Bariew  Justly  styles 
"  The  Shrijeking  Sisterhood." 

The  star  of  Alf^d  de  Musset's  lieime  is  said 
to  be  rising  steadily  toward  the  lenith  in  France. 
It  has  already  eclipsed  that  of  Lamartine,  and 
bids  fair  to  rival  mat  of  Victor  Hugo  himself, 
whose-reputation  was  far  from  benefied  by  his 
two  last  books. 

I  The  first  two  sheets  of  the  sample  catalogue  of 
Pali,  Singhalese,  and  Sanskrit  MSo.,  preserved  in 
the  temples  and  private  libraries  of  Ceylon,  have 
been  received  in  England ;  also  the  first  part  of 
Dr.  Kielhom's  classified  catalogue  of  Sanskrit 
MSS.,  in  the  southern  division  of  tho  Bombay 
Presidency. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  new  novel,  the  annoanoement  of 
which  created  such  a  stir  in  London  a  month  or 
so  ago,  has  just  been  published.  It  Is  called 
*'  Lothair,"  and  the  author  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived an  ofier  of  £10,000  for  tho  oopiyright  or 
£4,000  for  the  privilege  of  running  it  through  a 
prominent  magazine. 

Mr.  Robinson  Ellis,  the  newly-elected  Pro- 
fes-sor  of  Latin  at  University  College,  London,  ia 
about  to  bring  out  a  translation  of  Catullus,  in 
tho  metros  of  the  original,  keeping  as  far  as  possi- 
ble to  the  rules  of  classical  quantity,  an  experi- 
ment hitherto  unknown  in  English  tranalatkms  of 
ancient  authors. 

Mr.  Tweed,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Is  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  curious  volume,  entitled  **  The  Catho- 
lic History  of  Scotland,"  a  copy  of  which  he  for- 
warded to  his  Holiness  Pio  Nono,  and,  in  return, 
has  been  presented  with  a  gold  medal  of  con- 
siderable value,  having  a  mediallion  portrait  of  ths 
Pope  upon  it. 

The  twenty-fourth  part  (Red^Ret)  of  the 
great  "  Dictionnaire  de  la  Langiie  Fran^aise,**  bj 
M.  Littre,  has  just  been  issued.  The  merit  of  this 
book  is  hardly  yet  recognized  in  England.  It  Is 
the  only  etymological  French  dictionary  with  a 
series  of  examples  iVom  the  earliest  peited  to 
modern  times,  and  deserves  strong  support 

We  learn,  as  the  public  will  learn,  with  plea- 
sure, that  the  last  word  about  Miss  Ifitford  uid 
her  times  has  not  been  spoken.  Her  hitherto  un- 
published papers  have  been  found  to  yield  a  r&qh 
crop  of  literary  anecdotes  and  Uteraiy  hiatoiy. 
These  will  appear  in  the  autumn,  under  the  oom- 
petent  editorship  of  the  lady's  Mend,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Chorley. 


A  reprint  of  the  Frankfort  edition  of  1688  of        A  late  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  series  containB 
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of  the  fifteen  "Doubtful  Plays  of  Shakespeare," 
those  six  which  the  editor,  Max  Mobile,  deems 
unmistakably  his.  They  are  "King  Edward  IIL." 
"Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,"  "Locrine,"  **  A  York- 
shire-Tragedy,"  "The  London  Prodigal."  and  "The 
Birth  of  Merlin."  The  editor  contributes  an  in- 
troduction and  notes. 

M.  Spring,  in  a  paper  read  at  Brussels,  remarks 
that  Strabo  asserts  that  the  ancient  Irish  consid- 
ered it  creditable  to  eat  the  bodies  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  that  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  cannibals  in 
Gaul.  These  ancient  authorities,  added  to  the  pe- 
culiar way  in  which  human  remains  found  in  caves 
are  often  fractured,  establish,  In  M.. Spring's  opin- 
ion, the  fact  that  all  the  inhabitants'  of  north-west 
Europe  were  at  one  time  anthropophagous. 

The  London  Bookseller^  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  bibliography,  has  oflTered  a  se- 
ries of  prizes  for  the  best  papers  upon  given  sub- 
jects. The  first  prize  of  ten  guineas  is  for  the 
best  bibliographical  list  of  works  connected  with 
paper  and  other  materials  for  writing  and  paint- 
ing, printing  and  its  accessories — bookbinding, 
bookselling  and  booksellers — and  literary  history 
generally. 

Dean  Stanley  once  told  a  friend  that  he  had 
road  Hawthorne's  "  Marble  Faun "  six  times. 
"  Once,"  said  he,  "  I  read  it  as  a  new  book,  from 
curiosity ;  a  second  time  on  account  of  its  beau- 
tiful language ;  a  third  time,  because  I  was  going 
to  Rome ;  a  fourth,  while  in  Rome,  as  a  work  well 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  place ;  a  fifth,  after  I 
lofl  Rome,  as  a  pleasant  reminder  of  my  visit ; 
and  the  sixth  time,  because  I  wanted  to !  " 

A  new  \miversal  Musical  Lexicon  is  being  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  edited  by  Hermann  Mendel.  It 
13  to  extend  to  about  sixty  numbers,  and  to  in- 
clude explanations  of  all  the  terms  used  in  music, 
of  the  principles  of  acoustics,  harmony,  orches- 
tration, &c.,  as  well  as  biographies  of  musicians, 
notices  of  compositions,  and  an  historical  review 
of  the  development  and  progress  of  music  in  all 
its  branches.  Its  title  is  the  "  Musikalisches 
Conversations  Lexicon. " 

Mr.  James  Lenox,  who  is  favorably  known  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  one  of  the  most  ardent 
and  liberal  of  American  collectors,  has  presented 
his  important  and  valuable  library  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  collection  is  very  rich  in  ancient 
Bibles  and  in  works  illustrative  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  It  includes  also  a 
Shakspeare  collection  of  some  importance — the 
four  folio  editions  and  several  of  the  quartos.  In 
addition  to  the  gift  of  the  library,  Mr.  Lenox  of- 
fers an  endowment  of  the  large  amount  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars. — Athenceum, 

Books  in  the  East. — The  Literary  Society  of 
Belgrade  lias  just  published  vols.  25  and  2G  of 
their  Memoirs;  containing  {inter  alia)  a  large 
number  of  unedited  documents  relating  to  the 
Servian  Monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a 
study  on  the  literature  of  the  Mahometan  Serbs 
of  Bosnia.  The  latter  vol.  also  contains  a  biblio- 
graphy of  Servian  and  Croatian  books  published 
in  1868,  as  well  as  foreign  books  about  the  South 
Slavonic  peoples.  The  same  society  has  also  is- 
sued, under  the  editorship  of  M.  Stojan  Novako- 


vitch,  a  bibliography  of  Servian  publications  be- 
tween 1741  and  1867. 

The  Athenaum,  in  noting  the  sale  of  a  set  of 
early-printed  books  in  London,  considers  one  block 
book  on  vellum  the  greatest  puzzle  it  has  seen. 
The  illustrations  are  colored  woodcuts,  but  the 
text,  written  in  various  hands,  is  like  manuscript. 
There  was,  besides,  a  series  of  German  playing 
cards  of  the  fourteenth  century,  an  Icelandic  MS. 
of  the  fifteenth,  and  the  first  perfect  copy  ever  dis- 
covered of  **  \ji  Legende  Doree,"  printed  at  Lyons, 
by  Barthom^e  Buyer,  in  1476.  The  only  other 
copy  known  (in  Lord  Spencer's  library)  wants  at 
least  one  leaf,  and  probably  several.  It  is  the 
first  French  book  printed  in  France,  but  no  cop3' 
is  now  known  in  that  country. 

Punch  has  made  a  most  important  discovery 
in  literary  archoeology  over  which  it  is  very  mys- 
terious, but  announces :  "  This  interesting  letter 
will  shortly  bo  published  (it  is  in  cipher,  but 
fortunately  the  key  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ironmongers'  Company),  with  a  preface,  prole- 
gomena, introduction,  copious  variorum  notes,  in- 
cluding some  ingenious  but  entirely  conjectural 
emendations,  appendixes,  and  indexes,  and  with 
illustrations  and  fac-similes  produced  by  the  new 
chromophotolithotintotypoxylograpbic  process. 
A  few  copies  will  be  struck  off*  on  large  paper 
and  appropriately  bound  in  calf,  for  presentation 
to  various  learned  and  scientific  bodies  at  home 
and  abroad." 

Mr.  Morris  is  writing  a  work  on  the  Nihelung 
story,  which  will  be  out  early  in  May.  It  will 
contain  (1)  a  translation  of  the  Vohunga  Saga,  a 
prose  rendering  of  the  story  gathered  from  such 
of  the  songs  of  the  elder  Edda  as  existed  at  the 
end  of  the  12th  century,  and  from  traditions  of 
songs  lost  before  that  time ;  and  (2)  translations 
of  most  of  the  songs  which  the  Saga-roan  bad 
before  him,  the  greater  part  of  which  still  exist, 
though  in  a  more  or  less  incomplete  shape.  The 
vivid  prose  and  verse  of  the  originals  belong  to 
the  highest  order  of  early  literature,  and  is  quite 
free  from  the  wordiness  of  later  mediaeval  work. 
Mr.  Morris's  Bdlerophon  will  form  part  of  the  last 
voL  of  the  Earthly  Paradise. 

Dr.  Haug  has  published  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  origin  of  the  Sikh  religion  in  the  Allpe- 
meine  Zeitung^  Feb.  1.  It  was  founded,  like 
several  other  sects,  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  pos- 
sesses two  sacred  books :  the  Adi  Granth,  or  the 
Book  of  the  First  Nine  Gurus,  and  the  so  called 
Book  of  the  Tenth  King.  The  more  iutercstiug 
is  the  former,  which  contains  various  religious 
poems  by  25  authors,  including  Ndnak,  the  found- 
er of  the  sect,  written  in  various  dialects  of  old 
Hindi,  though  some  pieces  are  in  Sanskrit.  The 
other  sacred  book  is  tinged  with  Hinau  mytholo- 
gy, and  is  in  purer  Hindi.  Dr.  Trumpp  has  been 
Intrusted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  with 
the  task  of  translating  these  hitherto  unknown 
reoords. 

Valuable  Beaults. — As  one  of  the  good  results 
of  .the  English  Historical  Manuscripts  Commis- 
sion we  may  mention  that  the  Marquis  of  Lothian 
has  readily  consented  to  let  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  print  his  volume  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Homilies  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon  G losses  in  his  Latin  Psalter  of  the  ninth 
century,  while  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  De  Tablej  has 
also  kindly  promised  to  allow  the  same  society  to 
print,  in  its  volume  on  Early  Music,  his  curious 
MS.  on  the  History  of  Music  and  on  Music  in  Eng- 
land, witi)  a  description  of  musical  instruments 
and  a  list  of  the  best  lutaiiists  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  and  the  best  artists  in  music  in  1 G40.  This 
Tolume  Dr.  Rimbault  will  edit,  while  Mr.  Richard 
Morris  will  edit  the  Anglo-Saxon  texts. 

Madame  George  Sand  leads  a  very  simple  life 
at  her  clidteau  at  Nohant,  in  company  with  her 
son  and  dnughter-in-law.      She  rises  at  eleven, 
and  breakfusts  alone  on  an  egg  and  a  cup  of  sug^- 
lesa  black  coffee.     Then  she  smokes  a  few  ciga- 
rettes, tlie  best  Maryland  tobacco.     At  twelve  she 
goes  out  for  a  walk,  returns  in  an  hour  to  write 
tiU  six,  then  dines  on  soup,  fish  caught  by  her 
own  hands,  and  fruits,  ad  libitum.     At  midnight 
she  retires  to  her  room,  makes'  her  toilette  du  ntdtj 
and  then  writes  until  six  in  the  morning.     If  she 
finishes  a  work  at  two  o'clock,  she  "  lays  down  a 
new  keeV  and  continues  to  write  until  the  usual 
hour.     Her  penmanship  is  clear,  and  each  page, 
written  on  lines,  is  limited  to  a  fixed  number  of 
words.     0!d  music  is  her  delight,  and  Mozart  her 
favorite ;  she  is  fond  of  private  theatricals  and  of 
dominoes,  but  never  plays  for  money.    In  personal 
appearance  siie  is  described  as  dumpy»  but  not . 
disagreeably  so ;  her  head  and  shoulders  are  large 
and  heavy,  her  eyes  piercingly  back,  her  mouth 
vulgar  but  not  sensual,  hands  and  feet  small  and 
plump  as  a  child's,  and  complexion  the  color  of  old 
ivory.     She  dresses  in  antique  style,  but  is  fond  of 
gaudy  colors. 

The  Rewards  of  Poets, — The  following,  although 
not  entirely  new,  may  be  interesting  to  biogra- 
phers and  lovers  of  the  poets  mentioned:    it  is 
from  the  tract  by  Henry  Peacham,  himself  a  dis- 
tressed writer  of  verses,  which  is  styled  "The 
Truth   of  our   Times,"  1638,  pp.  37,  88,  and  39: 
*'  Let  us  looke  a  little  further  backe  lo  the  authors 
an<l  poets  of  late  time,  and  consider  how  they  have 
til  rived  by  their   workos  and  dedications.      The 
famous  Spencer  did  never  get  any  preferment  in 
his  life  save  toward  liis  latter  end,  hee  becameaderk 
of  the  Councel  in  Ireland,  and,  dying  in  England^ 
hoe  died  but  poore.     When  he  lay  sick,  the  noble 
and  pattenio  of  true  honour,  Robert,  Earle  of  Essex, 
sent   him  twenty  pound,  either  to  relieve  him  or 
bury    him.     Jonhuah   Silvester,  admired    for    his 
Translation  of  Bartas,  dyed  at  Middleborowjh,  a 
Factor  for  our  English  Merchants,  having  had  very 
little  or  no  reward  at  all,  either  for  his  paines  or 
Dedicaticn  :  And  honest  Mr.  Michxiel  Drayton  had 
about  some  five  pound  lying  by  him  at  his  death, 
wiiich  was   Satis  viatici  ad  ccdum,  as    William 
Warham,    Bishop   of  Canterbury,   answered    his 
steward  (when  lying  upon  his  death-bed,  he  had 
asked  him  how  much  money  hee  had  in  the  house, 
hee  told  his  Grace  Thirty  pounds)." 

An  important  scrap  of  news  has  come  from  the 
ancient  land  of  Moab.  An  inscribed  stone  was 
found  almost  in  the  heart  of  that  once  warlike 
kingdom,  on  which  Mesha,  a  monarch  whose 
name  appears  in  the  "  Book  of  Kings,"  has  recorded 
some  of  his  exploits.  There  are  also  names  of 
places  which  oc^ur  in  Scripture,  and  these,  being 
identified,  facilitata  the  work  of  translation.    The 


character  of  the  writing  is  that  known  to  Oriental 
scholars  as  Phoenician.    It  is  very  anfortanata 
that  as  soon  as  the  Araba  beard  that  inqulriea  WM« 
made  concerning  the  stone  they  broke  it  up,  and 
hid  the  pieces  in  their  granariea.     These  have, 
however,  been  recovered  by  Captain  Warren,  of 
the  Survey,  and  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the 
French  Consulate,  ao  that  we  may  hope  the  whole 
will  some  day  be  aeen  in  Paris  or  Loudon.     In  ita 
complete  stete  the  stone  appears  to  have  been 
three  feet  five  inches  high  and  one  foot  nine  inches 
wide.    Tracings  of  the  largest  pieces  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Deutsch,  of  the  Museum,  and 
others  are  expected.    When  once  he  shall  have 
the  whole  before  him  he  will  scarcely  fail,  ha 
states,  to  show,  that  whether  as  jregards  pahaogra- 
phy,  ancient  geography,  or  biblical  history,  this 
venerable  Moabitish  stone  is  one  of  the  most  hn- 
portant  ancient  records  ever  yet  discovered.    Ita 
date  is  supposed  to  be  about  850  years  B.  a 

Leon  Gunner,  the  publisher,  who  died  the  other 
day  in  Paris,  used  to  tell  an  amusing  story  of 
Balzac    At  one  time  Gunner  resolved  to  bring 
out  an  illoatrated  weekly  journal— a  thing  then 
unknown  in   France.    It  was  lo  be  called  Lm 
Franfais  peints  par  ettx-m^es,  and  Balzao  waa  to 
contribute  a  series  .of  humorous  sketches  of  the 
various  trades  and  professions.     At  first  Bslzac 
was  in  raptures  at  the  idea,  and  falriy  dazzled  poor 
Gunner  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  suggestions     A 
week  passed,  and  Balzac's  enthusiasm  had  grown 
cold.    Ourmer  was  unable  to  get  anything  from 
him.    The  new  journal,  however,  had  been  an- 
nounced everywhere,  and  it  was  quite  imposaibto 
to  recede.    On  the  eve  of  publication  the  printer^ 
messenger  was  sent  to  Balsao^s  lodgings^  with 
strict  orders  not  to  come  back  empty-handed.    Ha 
returned  with  three  or  four  slips  of  paper,  on  whkdi 
a  few  lines  had  been  hastily  scribbled.     Curmar. 
however,  knew  his  roan.    The  manmoript  was 
speedily  in  type,  and  the  proof  was  sent  back  to 
the  author.    Again  it  returned,  double  its  former 
size,  with  erasures,  corrections,  and  additiona  cross- 
ing each  other  between  the  lines  in  inextrkssUa 
confusion.     Eight  times  was  the  process  repeated, 
and  at  last  the  admirable  monograph  entitled  Jki 
Epiciera  was  the  result.    •'  The  corrections  of  that 
proof,"  Curmer  used  to  say,  "coat  roe  1,000  franco 
but  I  sold  20,000  copies  of  the  first  number."— 
7'ribune. 

In  the  Imperial  Library,  at  Pana,  there  is  a 
manuscript  collection  of  the  sermons  of  QTSgoiT 
the  Great,  which  contains  a  large  number  of  il- 
lustrations on  various  subjects,  snd  amcog  tbem 
a  drawing  representing  the  second  (Eoamenkal 
Council,  held  at  Constantinople,  in  which  Bishop 
Gregory  took  part    In  the  drawing  the  seats  of 
the  prelates  form  a  half  circle  round  tho  throne, 
to  the  left  of  which  is  installed,  on  a  raised  chair, 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great    In  the  tow- 
ground,  on  the  left,  is  the  Macedonian  ^shop; 
and  on  the  right,  Bishop  ApoUonius.    Of  the  k^ 
ter  tho  name  alone  remains,  the  hco  having  been 
destroyed.     Between  the  two  are  placed  their 
writings,  which  were  condemned  by  the  Aaaem- 
bly.    No  one  occupies  the  throne  erected  in  the 
centre  of  tho  hall;  but  on  the  purple  seat  is  ly- 
ing a  large  open  book— the  Holy  Scriptoica    to 
indicate  that  it  alone  onght  to  preaide  in  the 
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Council,  and  that  it  is  the  supreme  judge  in  con- 
tested questions.  The  draughtsman  has  not  in- 
vented that  disposition  ;  he  has  only  reproduced 
the  reality.  What  proves  the  fact  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Cjril,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  When 
speaking  of  the  third  (Ecumenical  Assembly, 
held  at  Ephesus,  in  431,  he  wrote:  "The  holy 
synod  met  in  the  Church  of  Mary.  The  Presi- 
dency was  gividn  to  Christ  himself;  for  the  Gos- 
pel of  God  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and 
seemed  to  say  to  the  members  present — Be  just 
in  your  judgments  I " 


LITERARY  NOTICEa 

Goethe^t  Hermann  and  Dorothea.    Translated  by 
Elle.v  Frotiiixoham.     Boston  :  Roberta  Bro», 

That  the  same  imagination  which  conceited 
"  Faust  "  should  also  have  produced  *^  Hermann 
and  Dorothea,"  is  matched  by  but  one  other  fact 
in  the  history  of  literature :  that  the  same  pen 
which  gave  us  **  King  Lear  "  glided  also  into  the 
limpid  cadences  and  *'  footless  fancies  "  of  the 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Wiihout  actual 
knowledge  of  the  authorship,  Goethe  is  probably 
the  very  last  name  among  the  poets  to  which 
'^Hermann  and  Dorothea"  would  have  been 
assigned  on  d  priori  grounds.  *' Hermann  and 
Dorothea  "  is  the  one  perfect  idyll  In  literature. 
Judged  by  its  standard,  every  other,  ancient  or 
modem,  is  either  epic  or  lyric,  feverish  or  feeble. 
Though  an  absolutely  realistic  sketch  of  German 
peasant  Hfe,  it  is  cast  in  the  severest  form  of 
the  Greek  tragedy.  Of  incident  there  is  none. 
Everything  extraneous  is  eliminated,  and  noth- 
ing whatever  is  permitted  to  divert  the  attention 
from  the  group  of  cliaracters  whose  placid  lives 
are  unfolded  before  us.  Even  the  turbulent 
scenes  of  war  and  suffering  and  exile  which 
form  part  of  the  panorama  are  important  only  as 
they  result  in  bringing  together  Hermann  and 
Dorothea.  But  for  this  fact  they  impress  one 
with  a  sense  of  infinite  remoteness  and  insignifi- 
cance. We  read  of  them  very  much  as  the  shep- 
herds of  Acadie  might  read  of  the  battles  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Of  this  poem,  writing  in  his  Diary  of  March 
10,  1863,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  who  knew 
Goethe  well,  and  was  familiar  with  his  works, 
says :  *'  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  all  Goethe's  works.  Not  one  of  his  phil- 
osophical works,  which  the  exclusives  exclusively 
admire,  but  one  of  the  most  perfectly  moral  as  well 
as  beautiful  It  realizes  every  requisite  of  a  work 
of  genius.  I  shed  tears  over  it  repeatedly,  but 
they  wore  mere  tears  of  tenderness  at  the  per- 
fect beauty  of  the  characters  and  sentiments." 
No  one  possessed  of  poetic  sensibility  can  read  it 
without  experiencing  similar  emotion. 

In  translating  "  Hermann  and  Dorothea  "  into 
English  hexameters — confessedly  the  most  difficult 
metre  that  can  be  attempted  with  our  language, — 
Miss  Frothingham  has  succeeded  even  better 
than  in  her  former  translation  of  Lessing's  **  Na- 
than the  Wise."  The  verse  is  flowing,  sponta- 
neous, and  idiomatic,  with  scarcely  a  bitch  or  false 
measure  throughout. 

Several  good  engravings  embellish  the  volumej 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  publishers  in  a 
style  worthy  of  the  work. 


TTie  Bazar  Book  of  Decorum,  New  York :  Har- 
per d;  Bros, 

Thk  author  says  in  her  preface :  '^  This  book  is 
an  attempt  to  raise  th^  subject  of  which  it  treats 
to  its  proper  connection  with  health,  morals,  and 
good  taste ; "  and  it  is  the  highest  praise  which 
can  bd  bestowed  upon  a  work  of  this  kind  when 
we  say  that  she  has  succeeded, — succeeded,  that 
is,  if  we  use  the  words  health,  momls,  and  good 
taste,  in  their  purely  obvious  and  conventional 
significations.  She  has  certainly  produced  the 
first  work  on  the  subject  that  can  be  read  with- 
out feeUng^  of  indignation  and  disgust  While 
conveying  all  the  needful  instruction  upon  points 
which  are  essential  and  at  the  same  time  purely 
ootiventional,  she  has  the  intelligence  to  perceive 
the  difference  between  politeness  and  vulgar  form- 
alism ;  and  she  can  give  the  etiquette  of  break- 
fast and  dinner,  of  diristenings,  weddings,  and 
other  ceremonials,  without  informing  us  that  it  is 
not  considered  genteel  to  pick  our  teeth  with  the 
carving-knife,  or  to  blow  our  noses  in  the  nap- 
kins. Indeed,  the  skill  with  which  the  line  is 
drawn  l>etween  that  which  is  essential  and  that 
which  may  fairly  be  left  to  individual  discretion, 
shows  the  author  to  be  of  a  different  class  from 
the  priggish  compiler  whom  we  usually  meet  in 
this  field  In  addition  to  the  rules  of  etiquette, 
which  are  formulated  and  explained,  there  are 
many  sensible  and  reliable  suggestions  regarding 
the  hygiene  and  care  of  the  person  ;  and  taken 
altogether,  we  cordially  recommend  the  Bazar 
Book  of  Decorum  to  aU  who  desire  to  be  polite 
and  who  are  not  entirely  familiar  with  the  con- 
ventional code  of  society. 

How  to  TrecLt  the  Sick  without  Medicine,  By 
James  C.  Jackson,  M.  D.,  Dansville.  New  York : 
Aiaiin^  Jackson  d:  Co, 

The  principal  objection  that  can  be  made  to  this 
work  is  that  it  is  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
an  advertisement,  and  too  chary  of  those  de- 
tails and  minute  instructions  which  alone  make 
a  pathological  treatise  entirely  effective.  Dr. 
Jackson  is  a  hydropathist,  and  presides  over  one 
of  the  most  successful  *'  water-cure  "  institutions 
in  America,  and  his  absolute  confidence  in  this 
method  gives  his  sugg^tioni  a  special  appli- 
cation, which  tends  greatly  to  impair  the  effect 
they  might  otherwise  have.  Nevertheless  he 
thoroughly  understands  the  principles  of  physi- 
ology, and  his  book  contains  much  valuable  in- 
struction concerning  the  laws  of  health ;  particu- 
larly concerning  diet  and  personal  hygiene. 
Moreover,  those  thousands  of  unfortunates  who 
have  been  victimized  so  long  by  the  experiments 
of  the  Esculapians,  will  be  glad  to  read  that 
there  is  at  least  one  cultured  and  successAil  phy- 
sician who  has  never  given  a  drop  of  medicine, 
and  who  believes  that  when  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  give  medicine  it  has  become  unnecessary 
to  do  anything  at  aD. 

/»  Spain  and  Portugal  By  Hans  Chbishan 
Amdbvsbn.  Author's  Edition.  New  York: 
Hurd  tk  Houghton. 

Siveral  months  ago,  in  reviewing  "  The  Im- 
provisatore  "  and  "  The  Two  Baronesses,"  we  an- 
nounced the  intention  of  the  publishers  to  issue 
a  complete  edition  of  Andersen's  works,  specially 
revised  by  the  author.     At  the  same  time  we 
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gave  such  an  analysis  of  Andersen's  characteris- 
tics as  a  writer,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  U8 
to  do  more  than  mention  the  successive  volumes 
as  thej  appear.  Since  t^en  the  world-famoui 
*'  Wonder  Stories  for  the  Young "  have  been 
issued,  and  the  fourth  volume  of  tlie  series,  com- 
prising the  author's  travels  in  Spain  and  Pof  tugaL 
It  would  be  difficult  to  meet  a  more  agreeable 
companion  in  any  walk  of  literature  than  Ander- 
sen, but  ho  is  particularly  pleasaut  as  a  traveller. 
His  faculty  of  observation,  his  cullure  and  sen- 
sibility, and  his  keen  eye  for  the  beautifUl,  give  a 
peculiar  flavor  to  the  instructiou  he  imparts;  and 
the  flowing,  rambling  style  lias  all  the  ease  and 
aban€U)n  of  oral  narrative.  Few  travellers  have 
so  much  self-restraint  as  he — ^that  is,  few  discrim- 
inate so  nicely  between  what  should  be  told  and 
what  can  very  well  be  left  for  the  compilers  of 
guide-books.  The  interest  which  is  now  felt  in 
everything  connected  with  Spain  makes  this 
book  peculiarly  opportune,  for  it  is  only  a  few 
years  since  Andersen  was  there,  and  ho  gives 
some  suggestive  glimpses  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  Spanish  people. 

Wonders  of  Italian  Art.  By  M.  LoiriS  Viabdot. 
Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders.  New  York: 
Scribner  d:  Co. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  on^,  as  the 
successive  volumes  have  appeared,  to  commend 
the  *'  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders,"  translated 
from  the  French  and  published  by  Scribner  &  Co. 
These  books,  though  designed  entirely  for  pop- 
ular reading,  are  prepared  by  well-known  and 
thoroughly-competent  savans,  and  are  quite  a 
model  of  lucid  and  scientific  yet  untcchnical 
exposition.  The  last  volume  issued  is  the 
"  Wonders  of  Italian  Art,"  and  it  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  useful  as  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  series.  M.  Yiardot  is  an  art-critic 
much  respected  in  France,  and  he  has  condensed 
a  largo  amount  of  good  criticism  and  other  in- 
struction into  the  four  chapters  of  his  work. 
First  ho  gives  an  outline  of  what  we  may  call 
the  continuity  of  art  traditions,  from  ancient 
times,  through  the  Middle  Ages ;  then  an  analysis 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  lastly  an  examination  in 
detail  of  the  diflereut  Italian  schools.  Biograph- 
ical sketches  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Titian, 
Tintoretto,  Guide,  and  the  other  groat  artists, 
witli  an  analysis  of  the  work  of  each,  occupy 
the  larger  part  of  the  volume,  and  afibrd  enter- 
taining as  well  as  profitable  reading.  The  wood- 
cuts, representing  some  of  the  most  famous  pic- 
tures of  the  world,  are  far  from  satisfactory,  of 
course ;  but  they  are  suggestive,  and  give  an  idea 
of  the  pictures  such  as  no  words  could  convey. 

Travels  in  Little- Krioton  Part*  of  Asia  Minor. 
2  vols.  By  Rev.  Henry  J.  Van  Lennep,  D.D. 
Now  York  :  A.  0.  Van  Lennep.     1870. 

This  work  is  an  interesting  contribution  not 
only  to  the  literature  of  travels  but  to  Biblical 
literature  and  archaeology.  It  is  qiiit«  elaborate, 
and,  as  justice  cannot  be  done  to  it  in  a  few  lines, 
we  reserve  it  for  more  extended  notice. 


the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication,  post- 
age paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

American  Political  Economy,  Including  Stric- 
tures on  the  Management  of  the  Currency  and 
the  Finances  since  18G1.  By  Prop.  Frakcls  Bow- 
en.      New  York :  Scribner  ds  Co.    pp.  496. 

ZiWs  Popular  JSneyclnpmdia.  Nos.  27  and  28. 
Philadelphia :  T,  Elwood  ZeiL  Lafge  qoarto,  40 
pp.  each. 

Maiion  Berkley.  By  Laura  Oaxton.  Boston : 
Loring.     16mo,  cloth,  pp.  255.    Illustrated. 

Talks  to  Ml/  Patients;  Hints  on  the  Art  of  Get- 
ting Well  and  Keeping  WeU,  By  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Gleason,  M.D.  New  York :  Wood  ds  Holbrook, 
16mo,  doth,  pp.  228. 

Ben  the  Luggage-Boy ;  or.  Among  th€  Wharves. 
No.  6  Ragged  Dick  Series.  By  Horatio 
Alger,  Jr.  Boston :  Loring.  16mo,  doth,  pp. 
290.    illustrated. 

Self-Help ;  with  Illustrations  of  Character,  Con- 
duct and  Perseverance.  By  Saxuel  SlfiLES.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros.     12mo^  pp.  447. 

Debenham's  Vow.  By  Ameua  B.  Edwards. 
New  York:  Harper  ds  Bros,  8vo,  paper,  pp. 
178.    Illustrated. 

Tom  Brown's  School-Days  ai  Rugby.  Bj 
Artuur  Hughes.  New  York:  Harper  db  Bros. 
8vo,  paper,  pp.  135.    Illustrated. 

An  Old-Fashioned  Girl  By  LouiSA  1£  Al- 
COTT.    Boston :    Roberts  Bros,   l6mo,  doCh,  pp. 

378.    Ulustratod. 

BryanVs  Casket  of  Musical  Gems.  New  Toik : 
R.  M.  Ik  Witt.    Quarto,  paper,  pp.  32. 

The  Church  and  Her  SacrammU,  By  W.  R. 
Gk)RDON.  S.T.D.  New  York :  Boaird  of  PmbUea- 
tion  of  the  Reformed  Church,  16mo^  doth,  pp. 
208. 
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Effects  of  Sunlight  on  Fej/eftiJum,— Experiments 
in  reference  to  the  effeots  of  sunlight  of  diflbr- 
ent  intensities  in  developing  the  ohlorophyll  ia 
plants  have  been  recently  made  by  M.  PriUieuXi 
and  have  been  reported  by  him  to  the  Frendi 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Galignani  gives  the  fd- 
lowing  abstract  of  the  paper:— In  fbrmer  experi- 
ments sunlight  vras  weakened  by  being  received 
through  water  or  glass  shades,  and  the  results 
were  therefore  liable  to  be  modified  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  rays.  To  avoid  this,  M.  Prillienx,  by 
means  of  a  heliostat,  caused  a  cone  of  ligfat  six 
metres  in  length  to  fall  into  a  daric  room,  tnd  he 
then  placed  a  series  of  five  pots,  each  oontunlng 
barley  that  had  been  reared  in  the  dark,  witbin 
the  luminous  region.  No.  I  was  placed  at  a 
d^m^tro's  distance  from  the  focus  of  the  lens 
through  which  the  solar  rays  were  transmitted; 
No.  2  was  i^ced  at  IH  times  that  distance:  No. 
3  vraa  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  Airtber  inter- 
val of  1 2  d^mdtres ;  Na  4  was  at  66  centlnidtres 
from  this;  and  No.  5  stood  at  67  dddmdCret 
f^om  the  focus.  The  experiment  lasted  ftom 
half-past  one  to  half-past  four  P.M. ;  and  at  ttm 
end  of  these  three  hours  it  was  found  tiliat  aU 
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these  little  plants,  except  those  of  No.  1,  had 
bocomo  green  to  verj  nearly  the  same  extent; 
while  those  that  had  remained  nearest  the  focus, 
and  had  therefore  been  exposed  to  the  fullest 
sunlight,  had  remained  as  yellow  and  sickly  as 
before. 

The  Mineral  Coals  of  the  United  States. — Some 
traces  of  the  use  of  mineral  coals  are  found  before 
the  Christian  era ;  but  their  importance  as  a  fuel 
was  not  known  until  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth centur}',  and  only  within  a  brief  period 
has  coal  become  the  great  promoter  of  civilization. 
About  1649,  London  petitioned  Parliament  to 
abate  the  nuisance  of  the  coals  of  Newcastle,  as 
an  "  offensive  commodity ; "  and,  within  about 
fifty  years,  the  hapless  countryman  who  introduced 
the  anthracite  coal,  as  a  fuel,  into  Philadelphia, 
was  threatened  with  prosecution  for  fraud  and  mis- 
representation in  selling  a  worthless  article.  The 
city  of  London  now  uses  about  8,000,000  tons  per 
annum  of  the  bituminous  coal,  and  England's 
power  would  vanish  like  a  dream  without  this 
*'  offensive  commodity;  "  while  Pennsylvania  draws 
from  her  anthracite  coal  the  sinews  of  her 
strength  and  prosperity.  In  1858,  it  was  estima- 
ted that  the  whole  coal  area  of  the  earth  was 
about  200,000  square  miles,  distributed  in  part  as 
follows : —  • 

Ifnlted  states 13S.182 

British  America....  18.000 
Great  Britain 11.859 


Spain 


8,406 


France 1,719 

iielgium 518 


Total a68,686 


This  estimate  is  found,  by  recent  discoveries,  to 
be  far  too  small  for  the  United  States,  but  may  be 
nearly  correct  as  to  Europe.  The  surveys  and  ex- 
plorations of  our  continental  interior  have  brought 
to  light  extensive  fields  of  bituminous  coal,  and 
even  anthracite  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  the 
Pacific  slope.  The  coal  area  of  the  United  States 
is,  beyond  question,  more  than  *200,000  square 
miles,  or  128,000,000  acres.  Calling  30  cubic  feet 
a  ton,  and  the  average  thickness  of  its  coal  six  feet, 
the  number  of  tons  in  the  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States  would  be  2,230.272.000,000.  About  three- 
fourths  of  the  coal  deposits  of  the  whole  world,  so 
far  as  they  are  yet  discovered,  are  in  the  United 
States — eleven  times  as  much  as  in  all  Europe, 
and  seventeen  times  as  much  as  in  Great  Britain. 
The  coal-fields  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  con- 
taining about  25,000  square  miles,  are  of  extraor- 
dinary thickness  and  of  superior  quality,  embra- 
cing all  the  varieties  of  bituminous,  splint  and 
cannel  coals.  These  magnificent  treasures  of 
mineral  coals,  when  once  the  grand  railways  and 
canal  from  the  Chesapeake  to  the  Ohio  shall  have 
been  completed,  may  be  placed  on  shipboard  in  the 
harbor  of  Norfolk  at  $3^  to  $4  per  ton,  and  deli- 
vered in  the  Mediterranean  ports  at  prices,  consi- 
dering their  superior  excellence  as  steam  coals, 
below  the  present  cost  of  English  coal. 

Professor  Kirkwood  on  Sun-spot  Periods. — This 
laborious  and  thoughtful  astronomer  has  subjected 
Wolfs  periods  to  careful  scrutiny,  and  has  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to  account  for 
sun-spot  periods  we  must  suppose  tliat  portions 
of  the  sun  lying  in  certain  solar  longitudes  are 
more  capable  of  being  influenced  by  disturb- 
ing causes  than  other  regions.  He  ascribes  to 
Mercury  the  most  powerful  disturbing  effect,  and 
in  particular  he  regards  this  planet  as  the  cause 


of  the  1 1-year  period — 46  revolutions  of  Mercury 
being  equal  to  163  solar  rotations,  and  to  about 
lllV  years. 

Pearls  in  the  Gulf  of  (7aft[/bmta.— The  reyenue 
returns  for  1869,  received  by  last  mail  from  City 
of  Mexico,  show  that  the  catch  of  pearls  and 
shell  for  the  past  year  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  the 
territory  granted  to  the  *'  Lower  California  Com- 
pany *'  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  .$78,000. 

This,  of  course,  is  the  valuation  of  the  pearls 
given  by  the  divers  and  speculators,  and  is  conse- 
quently very  much  below  the  actual  value  of  the 
catch. 

A  pearl  is  sold  frequently  for  $20,  which,  re- 
sold at  Panama  at  $200,  brings  $l,OuO  in  Paris; 
and  in  many  cases  much  greater  profits  have 
been. made  on  very  fine  gems. 

Not  over  one-half  the  catch  is  ever  reported  to 
the  Government,  and  the  yield  of  the  Gulf  for 
1869  may  be  safely  estimated  at  $300,000  in 
gold. 

Present  state  of  our  Knowledge  of  Meteorites. — 
Horr  Rammelsberg,  of  Berlin,  has  just  given  a 
summary  of  what  is  known,  from  a  mineralogical 
and  chemical  point  of  view,  of  the  meteorites, 
those  messengers  from  other  heavenly  bodies 
which  from  time  to  time  reach  our  earth.  The 
essential  constituents  which  are  always  present 
in  very  distinct  classes  of  these  foreign  bodies 
are  nickel,  iron,  phosphorus,  sulphides  of  the 
metals,  oxides,  silicates,  free  silicic  acid,  and,  in 
rare  instances,  carbon,  or  combinations  of  car- 
bon. 

New  X  heary  of  the  Milky  Way. — ^Mr.  Proctor  has 
been  led,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  struc- 
ture of  various  parts  of  the  Milky  Way,  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  true  figure  of  the  system  of 
stars  constituting  this  zone  can  neither  be  that 
of  a  cloven  disc,  as  supposed  by  Sir  W.  Hersche], 
nor  that  of  a  broad  flat  and  in  part  cloven  ring;  as 
suggested  by  Sir  John  Uerschel.  He  points  out 
that  the  existence  of  round  coal-sacks  in  the 
Milky  Way  is  as  conclusive  as  to  its  figure,  at  least 
in  those  parts,  as  the  round  figure  of  the  Magel- 
lanic Clouds  is  as  to  the  general  figure  of  those 
strange  clusters.  We  cannot  suppose  the  coal- 
sacks  to  be  tunnel-shaped  openings  extending 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  a  wide,  flat  ring, 
without  the  *'  obvious  improbability  "  spoken  of 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  when  dealing  with  the  sup- 
position that  the  nubecula  may  be  cylindrical  in 
figure.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  if  the  coal- 
sacks  are  really  openings  through  a  star-zone, 
that  zone  cannot,  in  all  probability,  have  a  much 
greater  extennion  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
sight  than  at  right  angles  to  that  line.  According 
to  this  view  the  section  of  the  Milky  Way  near 
the  coal-sack  in  Crux  (and  presumably  elsewhere) 
would  be,  roughly,  circular.  And  viewing  the 
Milky  Way  as  a  ring  of  circular  section — ^that  is, 
as  resembling  in  section  an  ordinary  wire  ring — 
one  can  understand  many  peculiarities  of  its 
structure  which  eeem  wholly  opposed  to  either 
the  disc  or  the  flat-ring  theory.  For  example,  the 
great  gap  in  the  constellation  Argo  may  be  read- 
Sy  explained,  and  so  also  can  the  yet  wider  va- 
cant space  in  the  fainter  branch  where  the  ring  is 
double.  Mr.  Proctor  shows  how,  by  assigning  to 
the  Milky  Way  a  spiral  figure,  nearly  all  the  prin- 
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cipal  peculiarities  of  the  zone  can  be  yeiy  fairly 
accounted  for. 

Cohr  Changes  in  the  Planet  Jupiter. — We  have 
mentioned  that  last  October  Mr.  Browning 
noticed  that  the  g^eat  equatorial  belt  of  Jupiter, 
usually  the  brightest  part  of  the  planet's  disc,  was 
of  a  greenish-yellow  tint,  resembling  the  color 
known  among  artists  as  yellow-lake.  Since  then 
the  belt  has  passed  through  other  changes,  ap- 
pearing sometimes  of  an  almost  full  orange-yel- 
low, ut  others  coppery  red ;  while  its  boundaries, 
both  on  the  north  and  south,  have  exhibited  the 
most  surprising  changes  of  figure. 

The  Suns  Corona. — Astronomers  are  already 
looking  forward  with  interest  to  the  total  eclipse 
of  next  December,  when  they  hope  to  solve  the 
perplexing  problem  presented  by  the  solar  corona 
Mr.  Lockyer,  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  has  expressed  his  continued  ad- 
herence to  the  theory  which  explains  the  corona 
as  duo  to  the  glare  of  our  own  atmosphere.  In 
this  way  he  gets  over  certain  difficulties  presented 
by  the  results  of  spectroscopic  analysis  as  ap- 
plied by  himself  to  the  chromosphere  and  promi- 
nences, and  by  the  American  obseryers  to  the 
corona.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
these  spectroscopic  observations  cannot  be  in- 
terpreted more  simply.  One  point,  at  any  rate,  is 
obvious ;  the  corona  is  not  a  solar  atmofiphere ; 
that  it  is,  however,  a  solar  appendage,  can  liardly, 
we  think,  be  reasonably  doubted. 

Tlie  Novemhtr  Meteors. — Observations  made  on 
these  objects  last  November,  have  continued  to 
come  in  from  various  far  distant  stations.  They 
point  conclusively  to  a  well-marked  spreading  of 
the  meteor  system,  as  compared  with  the  portion 
through  which  the  earth  passed  in  November, 
1868.  In  fact,  from  some  observations  made  by 
Lieut.  Tupman  at  Port  Said,  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  width  of  the  system  had  increased 
fully  fourfold  in  the  interval  The  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  November  meteors  becomes  more 
and  more  interesting,  the  more  we  consider  the 
relations  really  involved  in  what  has  been  dis- 
covered respecting  the  extent  of  the  system. 

Icicles  in  the  Cells  of  Plants. — At  a  meeting  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  on  2l3t  Febru- 
ary, M.  Prillicux  sent  in  an  interesting  paper  on 
tlio  congelation  of  plants.  He  has  established  the 
existence  normally  of  large  icicles  in  the  interior 
of  all  frozen  j)lants.  These  icicles  form  small 
columns,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and  often 
penetrating  the  epidermis.  The  ice  is  formed 
from  liquids  derived  from  the  cells.  The  cells 
themsf^lvc^  remain  intact,  so  that  there  is  no  de- 
struction, but  simply  a  separation  of  organs,  and 
therefore  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  death 
of  plants  by  freezing  goes  for  nothing. 

A  liain  of  Sand. — A  curious  shower  of  sand 
took  place  in  some  parts  of  Italy  on  Febniary  13 
and  14  Inst,  and  has  been  described  in  the  Comptes 
Rendm  by  M.  P.  Denza.  This  memoir,  says  the 
Chemical  Newt,  contains  the  account  of  a  very  cu- 
rious phenomenon— viz.,  rain  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Italy  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  a  fine  reddish  sand, 
while,  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  kingdom,  snow 
fell,  accompanied  by  the  same  substance.  Tlie 
tand  has  been  tested  and  found  identical  with  that 


which  is  now  and  then  carried  by  gales  of  wind 
from  the  African  desert,  not  simply  into  Italy,  but 
even  sometimes  into  Switzerland,  where  some  of 
it  fell,  along  with  snow,  at  Tscappina  (Canton  des 
Orisons).  This  paper  contains  many  curious  facts 
relating  to  a  phenomenon  which  is  sometimes  ob- 
served also  on  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  Volcano  Fish. — A  paper  having  appeared 
some  time  since  in  a  contemporary,  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Spicer,  in  which  the  phenome- 
non of  the  expulsion  of  fish  from  volcanoes  was 
spoken  of  as  strange  and  astounding,  and  the  idea 
being  conveyed  that  the  fish  must  have  lived  '*in 
the  line  of  fire  "  before  being  expelled,  Mr.  Scrope, 
F.R.S.,  writes  to  Scientific  Opinion^  Febmary  88, 
at  follows: — This  sensational  version  of  a  very 
simple  fkct  is  one  only  of  sevsral  which,  on  the 
authority  of  "  the  great  Prossiao  trBveller,'*  hsva 
been  repeated  by  compilers  of  treatises  on  volcanic 
phenomena.  The  simple  fact,  I  conceive,  is  that 
the  fish  in  question  lived  in  the  open  air  in  crater- 
lakes,  such  as  are  frequently  found  at  the  summit 
of  trachytic  volcanoes — for  the  reason  that  the  fine 
ash,  which  is  usually  the  last  product  of  their 
eruptions,  and  therefore  forms  the  lining  of  their 
craters,  is  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and  conse- 
quently occasions  the  production  of  lakes  at  the 
bottoms  of  these  hollows.  Of  course  in  these 
lakes  the  same  kind  of  fish  will  probably  be  (band 
as,  by  Mr.  Spicer's  own  statement,  are  met  witli 
in  other  lakes  at  an  almost  equal  elevation  on  the 
outer  sides  of  these  very  volcanoes. 

A  Shower  of  SheHfisK —Oar  authority  for  the 
following  account  is  a  recent  number  of  llie 
American  Naturalist.  Mr.  John  Ford  exhibited  to 
the  Conchological  Section,  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia,  specimens  of  Gemma  gem- 
ma,  remarkable  as  having  fallen,  accompanied  by 
rain,  in  a  storm  which  occurred  at  Chester,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  aflernoon  of  June  6,  1869.  The 
specimens  were  perfect^  but  very  minute,  measure 
ing  one-eighth  inch  in  length  by  three-sixteenths 
inch  in  breadth.  Though  moat  of  the  spedmens 
which  fell  were  broken,  yet  many  perfect  ones 
were  collected  in  various  places,  sheltered  fh>m  the 
heavy  rain  which  followed  their  descent  A  wit- 
ness of  the  storm,  Mr.  T.  S.  Walter,  editor  of  the 
Delaware  County  Bepublican,  assured  Mr.  F.  that 
he  noticed  the  singular  cliaracterof  the  storm  at  its 
very  commencement,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*'  it  seemed  like  a  storm  within  a  storm."  A  very 
fine  rain  fell  rapidly,  veiled  by  the  shells,  which 
fell  slower  and  with  a  whirling  motion.  Judging 
from  the  remains  of  animal  matter  attached  to  some 
of  the  specimens,  together  with  the  fresh  appear 
ance  of  the  epidermis,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
many  of  them  were  living  at  the  moment  of  tran- 
sition. This  minute  species  resembles  a  quahaug 
shell,  and  is  common  on  the  s^ishore  between 
tide-marks. 

Curative  Properties  of  Petroleum,-^A.  London 
medical  journal  reports  a  number  of.  cures  in  East 
Indian  hospitals  by  the  application  of  petrotenm 
in  combination  with  other  materials,  to  form  a  oon* 
sistent  ointment.  Petroleum  is  found  to  take  tbt 
place  of  carlM)lic  acid  as  a  local  disinfectant.  It 
has  been  snccessfblly  used,  also,  by  Ameriotn 
physicians,  and  has  long  been  sold  in  this  oountiy 
as  a  **  patent  medknne  "  under  various  nameiL 
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Comets  and  Meteors. — The  same  astronomer 
shows  reasons  for  believing  that  the  solar  system, 
as  it  passes  through  the  interstellar  spaces,  trav- 
erses regions  in  which  comeiic  or  meteoric  mat- 
ter is  sometimes  densely  and  sometimes  sparsely 
strewn.  He  concludes  that  during  the  interval 
from  700  to  1200  the  solar  system  was  passing 
through  or  near  a  meteoric  cloud  of  very  great 
extent;  that  from  1200  to  1700  it  was  travers- 
ing a  region  comparatively  destitute  of  such  mat- 
ter ;  and  that  about  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  again  entered  a  similar 
nebula  of  unknown  extent.  He  points  to  a  fact 
which  has  not  hitherto,  so  for  as  we  know,  been 
noticed,  that  all  the  comets  whose  perihelion 
distances  are  less  than  001  have  their  perihelion 
close  to  the  direction  towards  which  the  sun  is 
moving,  while  those  whoso  perihelion  distances 
are  less  than  0*05  exhibit  a  well-marked  approach 
to  the  same  peculiarity  of  distribution. 

Tfie  Proper  Moti9n  of  the  Stars^  and  the  SurCs 
Motion  through  Space. — Mr.  Proctor,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  has  recently  obtained  some 
rather  singular  results  respecting  the  proper  mo- 
tions of  the  stars,  so  far  as  they  avail  to  indicate 
the  motion  of  the  sun  through  space.  His  paper  on 
the  subject  has  since  appeared  in  the  Monthly 
Notices  of  the  Astronomical  Society.    It  will  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Dunkin,  applying  a  method 
devised  by  Mr.  Airy  to  the  motions  of  1,167  stars, 
found  for  the  point  on  the  heavens  towards  which 
the  sun's    motion  is    directed  a    place    closely 
corresponding  with  the  mean  of  results  obtained 
by  others.    But  when  he  applied  to  the  uncor- 
rected sum  of  squares  of  the  stellar  proper  motions 
a  correctioD  corresponding  to  the  deduced  solar 
motion,  ho  found,  in  place  of  a  considerable  re- 
duction, a  sum  not  differing  by  one-thirteenth 
from  the  uncorrected  sum.    Mr.  Proctor,  analyz- 
ing Mr.  Dunifin's  results  according  to  several  dis- 
tinct hypotheses,  arrives,  by  independent  raeth* 
ods,  repeatedly  to  this  one  conclusion,  that  the 
distances  of  the  fainter  stars  have  been  largely 
over-estimated  by  astronomers.    Finally,  dividing 
the  whole  number  of  1,167  stars  into  two  sets, 
one  including  the  stars  of  1st,  2d,  and  8d  mag- 
nitudes, the  other  those  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th 
magnitudes,  and  comparing  the  mean  distances 
inferrible  from  the  mean  proper  motions  of  each 
set,  he  finds  the  ratio  absolutely  one  of  equality. 
It  would  follow,  of  course,  that  the  stars  of  the 
lower  orders  of  magnitude  are  relatively  small 
(instead  of  being  very  far  from  us);  and  that  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  enable  us  to  refer  these  orbs 
to  the  same  region  of  space  as  the  larger  stars. 
Mr.  Proctor  remarks,   however,   that  he  is  far 
from  wishing  to  place  so  great  a  stress  on  his  re- 
sults ;  but  he  considers  that  they  do  sufiBce  to 
render  the  usually  accepted  views  respecting  stel- 
lar distribution  wholly  untenable. 

Star -drift. — In  a  paper  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society,  Mr.  ProctOT  points  out  another  pe- 
culiarity of  the  stellar  proper  motions.  In  certain 
regions  of  the  heavens  the  stars  exhibit  a  well- 
marked  tendency  to  drift  in  a  definite  direction. 
Madler  had  already  noticed  this  in  the  case  of  stars 
in  the  constellation  Taurus,  but  the  Oerman  as- 
tronomer was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  drift 
in  this  constellation  is  exceptional     On  the  con- 


trary, there  is  a  more  remarkable  drift  in  the  con- 
stellations Cancer  and  Gemini ;  while  in  many  re- 
ckons of  the  heavens  the  drift  is  at  least  as  re- 
markable as  in  Taurus.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  there- 
fore, that  whatever  stress  has  been  laid  by  as- 
tronomers on  Madler's  conclusion  that  Alcyone  is 
the  centre  of  the  stellar  motions  is  misplaced, 
since  a  similar  community  of  motion  is  observed 
in  other  neighborhoods.  One  of  the  most  singu- 
lar instances  of  star-drift  is  recognized  in  the 
constellation  Ursa  Hfg'or.  The  five  conspicu- 
ous stars  /?,  y,  S,  r,  and  <  are  aU  travcUing  in  the 
same  direction  and  at  tlie  same  rata  in  a  direc- 
tion which  is  exactly  contrary  to  that  due  to  the 
stellar  motion.  If  these  stars  indeed  form  a  sin- 
gle system,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  draw  any 
other  conclusion  from  so  remarkable  a  community 
of  motion,  the  mind  is  lost  in  contemplating  the 
enormity  of  the  cyclic  period  of  this  vast  system. 
The  duration  of  our  solar  system  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  moment  by  comparison. 
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Mr.  Jarves  on  (he  Proper  Prices  for  Art  Labor. 
— Consummate  talent  should  not  be  grudged  its 
gains,  however  large,  because  they  are  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  labor,  and  the  world  largely  benefits 
by  it.    But  why  pay  as  much  or  more  for  tlie 
inept  or  common-place  as  would  content  the  great- 
est skill?    The  "  Webster"  of  Powers  is  by  uni- 
versal criticism  considered  to  be  as  indifferent  a 
representation  of  that  statesman    as    could    be 
fashioned,  and  without  any  redeeming  arathotic 
features.     For  the  original  statue  lost  at  sea,  the 
ptiblic  paid  $12,000;  and  for  the  present  duplicate 
$7,000 ;  in  all  $19,000.     It  cost  to  cast  these  nta- 
tues  in  Florence,  bronze  included,  within  a  fraction 
of  $3,300,  which  leavesalmost  $16,000  as  the  sum 
paid  for  the  fabrication  of  the  '*  clay  model,"  the 
equal  of  which  any  clever  artist  could  put  up  in  a 
short  time.     In  these  dajs,  when  monuments  to 
cost  hundreds  of   thousands  of  dollars  are  put 
without  reflection  into  hands  to  be  executed  that 
have  never  given  proof  of  their  capacity  to  excel 
in  art,  it  is  expedient  to  pause  a  while  over  the  pe- 
cuniary responsibility  at  stake.     I  am  not  speaking 
of  works  that  display  actual  beauty,  or  energetic 
invention,  or  any  really  strong,  characteristic  trait. 
An  American  who  could  model  a  "  Demosthenes  '* 
or  *;  Aristides,"   would  be  cheaply  paid  at  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  while  one  who  did  no  better  than 
the  newly-found  gilt  *' Hercules  "  at  Rome,  would 
be  dearly  paid  at  five  thousand  for  a  similar  mon- 
ster.    An  author  may  employ  ten  times  as  much 
toil  and  brains  on  a  book  as  it  took  to  m  idel  the 
"  Webster  "  or  "  Everett,"  and  he  would  be  es- 
teemed fortunate  were  he  to  receive  one-tenth  of 
their  cost  for  his  copyright 

The  cost  of  making  an  ideal  bust  in  Florence, 
including  the  marble,  like  the  usual  run  of  fancy 
beads,  is  eighty  to  one  hundred  dollars  by  contract. 
A  portrait-bust,  life-size,  costs  higher,  and  it  is  less 
remunerative,  because  seldom  repeated ;  but  two 
hundred  dollars  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  bust, 
including  the  time  in  taking  the  clay  model.  A 
heroic-sized  statue  in  marble  costs  about  two 
thousand  dollars  to  make ;  repetitions  of  the  ordi- 
nary parlor  statues,  Eves,  Greek  Slaves,  Judiths 
and  their  like,  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand 
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The  profit;  on  large  monuments  is  so  large  as  to 
turn  towards  sculpture  considerablo  ordinary  busi- 
ness talent,  wliicli,  as  regards  art,  had  better  be 
left  to  its  common  pursuits.  The  *'  Cavour"  sta- 
tue, second  quality  of  Carrara  marble,  sixteen  feet 
high,  imposing  and  respectable,  lately  erected  at 
Leghorn,  cost  by  contract  twenty-tive  thousand 
francs.  We  often  pay  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
statues  no  better  executed,  of  ordinary  life-size. 

King  George  of  Greece  is  excavating  the  ancient 
Panathcnaic  Suidium  at  Athens.  Ho  has  pur- 
chased at  his  own  expense  the  land  supposed  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  race-course  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ilyssus,  and  workmen  are  engaged  in 
removing  the  deposits  of  earth.  At  a  depth  of 
several  leet,  a  perfect  semi-circular  wall  of  com- 
pact marble  has  been  exposed,  and  a  correspond- 
ing interior  wall  of  perfect  masonrj*.  Between 
these  the  spectators  passed,  ascending  through 
marble  entrances — two  of  which  have  also  been 
discovered — to  the  seats  in  the  amphitheatre 
above.  These  walls  are  supposed  to  have  ex- 
tended around  the  entire  length  of  the  race-ground, 
and  may  bo  still  existing.  The  upper  end  is  in 
perfect  preservation.  Parts  of  columns  have  been 
found  with  carved  work  at  the  bases,  and  other 
marble  fragments  forming  portions  of  the  door- 
ways and  seats.  It  will  not  be  surprising  if  King 
Gcorgs's  discoveries  equal  those  made  along  the 
shored  of  the  Acropolis,  which  are  now  only  sec- 
ond to  the  Parthenon  and  the  Tharum.  The 
length  of  the  Stadium  was  600  yards,  the  semi- 
circle end  was  artificial,  and  the  natural  slope  of 
the  banks  formed  the  amphitheatre,  where  some 
40,000  spccUitors  seated  themselves  on  the  turfl 
Uerodos  Atticus  constructed  the  marble  steps  and 
seats,  and  this  is  the  work  now  brought  to  light 
It  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  having  been  **  of 
white  marble  and  wonderful  to  behold."  Tlie 
king  intends  to  upturn  the  earth  over  the  whob 
extent  of  the  plain  and  hill-sides,  so  that  whatever 
exists  in  the  way  of  stone-work  may  bo  revealed. 

•'  The  Muse  of  Cortona"  is  the  only  painting 
which  remains  to  us  from  the  pre-Christian  age. 

The  '*  Muse  "  has  those  qualities  which  the  best 
Italian  masters  have  ever  sought,  and  which 
French  wrt  tries  to  realize.  Painted  in  the  en- 
caustic n>ethod,  which  was  adopted  in  remote  an- 
tiquity. It  resists  time  and  humidity  better  than 
any  other.  The  Byzantines  adopted  it  from  the 
old,  and  transmitted  it,  iti  a  modified  manner,  to 
the  modern  Greeks  and  to  the  Kussians.  There 
exist  pictures,  done  in  this  way  eight  centuries 
ago,  perfect  now.  Pliny  says  this  system  was  in 
vogue  before  the  epoch  of  Aristides.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  colors  Wiere  boiled  with  wax,  into 
which  a  light  dose  of  oil  was  infused.  The  prices 
paid  Zouxis,  Parrhasius,  and  Apelles  exceeded 
even  modern  prodigality,  and  indicate  the  esteem 
in  which  they  were  held.  Lucullus  gave  several 
thousand  dollars  for  a  copy  of  a  portrait  of  Gly- 
core  sealed  with  a  crown  of  flowers  in  her  hand. 
Nicias  refused  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  our  money  for  a  painting  cf  the  *'  De- 
scent of  Ulysses  into  Ilell,"  preferring  to  give  it  to 
Athens,  his  birth-place.  Julius  Caesar  paid  nearly 
two  hu  dred  thousand  dollars  for  two  pictures  of 
Ajax  a  d  Medea.  The  fees  given  by  pupils  to  the 
great  r  asters  were  enormous,  but  the  course  of 
fetudy  '.i  their  studios  was  thorough.    Protogenes 


worked  seven  years  on  bis  pictnre  of  the  banter 
Jalysus.  We  cite  Leonardo's  four  years'  work  on 
the  "  Jncotida  "  as  a  onder  of  patient  elabora- 
tion. Four  centuries  have  robbed  it  of  its  finest 
qualities,  while  after  J.ie  lapse  of  more  than  twen- 
ty, the  "  Muse  "  retains  hers — a  striking  contrast 
to  the  rapid  destractibillty  or  deterioration  of 
modern  pigments. — Jarvef  ^^  Art  ThougJUt,'^ 

France  has  lost  two  historical  painters:  Col. 
LangloU,  the  author  of  the  Panoramas  in  the 
Champs  l^lys^s,  born  in  C'Shrados  in  1739,  studied 
under  Girodet,  Gros,  and  Horace  Vemet ;  first  ex- 
hibited battle-pieces  in  1822,  in  whioh  year  he  was 
appointed  Aide-de-Camp  to  Marshal  Gouvion 
Saint-Cyr,  and  made  the  campaign  of  Catalonia, 
gaining  the  rank  of  Major  of  the  £tat-Major. 
From  about  the  year  1833  be  occupied  himself  al- 
most entirely  with  the  painting  of  panoramas, 
visiting  Africa  and  the  Crimea  for  his  subjects ; 
also  several  battle-pieces  for  the  gallery  of  Ver- 
sailles; gained  a  first-class  medal  in  1834.  pub- 
lished several  volumes  of  travels,  and  won  the 
rosette  of  Commander  in  the  Legion  of  Honor  by 
his  military  services. — The  late  M.  Monvoisin  was 
born  at  Bordeaux  in  1793,  and  studied  under 
Pierre  Gu6rin :  he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome 
in  1822,  and  while  at  Rome  married  a  young  Italian 
artist,  Domenica  Festa.  Ho  painted  many  his- 
torical and  religious  works  for  the  city  of  Paris 
and  the  State  galleries  and  churohea,  the  best 
known  being  "  The  Birth  of  the  Virgin,"  for  Notre 
Dame  de  Loretto ;  but  the  only  picture  from  bis 
hand  which  obtained  celebrity  was  **  Jeanne  la 
Folle." 

Iriih  Sepulchral  Monuments, — ^The  liters  tare  of 
Irish  Philology  and  Art  is  about  to  receive  a  valu- 
able addition  in  the  extra  or  "  Annual  Volume  " 
to  be  presented  early  in  the  summer  to  the  Fellows 
of  the  Royal  Historical  and  Archseological  Asso- 
ciation of  Ireland.  The  work  is  in  demy  4to,  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  and  oonsists  of  the  first  portion 
of  Ancient  Irish  Christian  Inscribed  Sepulchral 
Monuments  in  the  Celtic  language,  ranging  ih>m 
the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Miss  Stokes  has  illustrated  "The  Cromleac  on 
Howth"  (published  by  Day)  and  the  late  Dr. 
Todd's  "  Description  "  of  "  The  Book  of  Kells,"  and 
other  ancient  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  (recently  issued  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London),  and  has  under- 
taken the  editing  for  the  association  of  the  draw- 
ings, made  by  the  late  Dr.  Petrie,  of  these  ancient 
inscribed  stones,  with  the  assistance,  in  the  philo- 
logical portion  of  the  work,  of  the  eminent  Celtic 
scholar  the  Rev.  William  Reeves,  D.D.  The  draw- 
ings have,  where  practicable,  been  compared  with 
the  originals,  and  many  examples  unknown  to  Dr. 
Petrie  have  been  obtained. 

Tliree  Paintings  by  Meissonier  were  recently  sold 
in  Paris  at  excellent  prices.  The  first,  "  La  Halte 
dcs  Chasseurs,''  was  bought  for  tliirty-two  thou- 
sand francs  by  an  Englisbman ;  the  aecond,  by  an 
Austrian,  for  twenty -two  thousand  francs ;  and 
the  third,  a  little  thing  called  tlie  "  Via  de  Cure," 
for  nearly  twenty  thousand. 

M.  Malinowski  puts  forth  a  description  of  aiz 
abbeys,  of  the  Cluniac  order,  that  existed  in  Poland 
in  the  Middle  Ages ;  M.  Revon,  an  account  of  the 
ancient  inscriptions  in  Upper  Savoy. 


